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LECTURE  XT. 


Gbi«tlimbk — ^When   the    lungs   and  the* 
heart,  still  attached,  have  been  wiped  clean,' 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  gentle  manner  in' 
the  water,  which  should  be  of  a  temperature 
of  60  deg.  Faht.     If  they  float,  the  manner 
of  their  floating,  whether  near  the  surface. 
Or  in  the  middle,  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
fluid  must  be  noted ;  and  whether  the  lungs 
turn  uppermost;  if  they  sink,  whether  they 
fall  quickly  or  slowly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.    The  heart  is  next  to  be  separated  from 
the  lungs,  having  tied  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels; and  the  lungs  alone  being  placed  In 
the  water,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  position  which  they  assume,  and  whether 
they  sink  rapidly  or  slowly,  or  float  near 
the  surface;  and  what  eflect,  in  these  re- 
spects, tne  reversing  their  vertical  position 
produces:  and  it  must  also  be  noticed  whe- 
ther one  part  sinks  more  than  another,  for  a 
reason  which  I  will  afterwards  mention.    On 
separating  the  lobes,  you  must  also  care- 
fully note  whether  one  lobe  float  and  the 
other  sink ;  for  in  the  early  death  of  a  new- 
born child,  both  the  lobes  are  not  equally  di- 
lated ;  and  we  should  note  whether  it  is  the 
right  or  the  left  lobe  that  sinks.   On  cutting 
the  lungs  in  pieces,  if  some  portions  sink,  it 
is  of  importance  to  note  down  not  only  to 
which  lung' these  portions  belong,  but  from 
which  part  of  the  lobe  they  are  taken. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  conducting  what  is 
called  the  hydrostatic  test;  and  from  its 
simplicity,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  founded,  one  would,  h 
priori  imagine  that  no  objections  could  be 
raised  to  the  conclunons  drawn  from  it;  but 
this  is  not  the  case ;  and  as  this  is  one  of  those 
tests  to  which  the  attention  of  counsel  is 
chiefly  directed,  it  is  essential  that  the  medi- 
cal witness  should  be  perfectly  aware  of  the 
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nature  of  these,  and  ready  to  reply  to  every 
interrogation  respecting  them. 

The  first  objection  is  raised  upon  the  pos-. 
sibility  of  the  lungs  swimming  in' water, 
although  the  child  be  not  born  alive,  as  for 
instance,  if  the  mouth  should  present  at  the 
dilated  orifice  of  the  uterus. ,  It  has  been 
supposed  that,  air  being  admitted  per  vagi- 
nara,  the  infant  may  breathe  in  this  situa- 
tion; aud  obstetricians,  as  for  instance,  Idena» 
droezer,  Schmitt,  Ossiander,  Siebold',  and 
Thilenius,  have  even  maintained  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  child  crying  in  this  position  of 
things ;  but  no  British  obstetrician  has  veri- 
fledthe^e  assertions,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I 'do 'not  believe  that  it  ever  oc- 
curred.  I  have  even  some  doubts,  although 
not  so  strong,  respecting  vaginal  respiration, 
a  circumstance  in  which  Capuron  believed. 
The  assertion  of  Dr.  William  Hunter  is  of  a 
very-  diflerent.  stamp)    that  a '  child   may 
breathe  when  the  head  only  is  protruded, 
and  yet  lose  its  life  before  the*body  is  bomej 
and,  in  this  case,  if  the  infant  "makej".Bays 
Dr.  Hunter,  "  only  one  gasp,  and  instantl j 
'dies,  the  lungs  will  swim  ib^water,  as  feadir 
ly  as  if  it  had  breathed  longer,  and  had  then 
'been  strangled."    That  a  child  will  breathe 
whilst  the  head  only  is  protruded,  is  well 
known  to  almost  every  accoucheiirTbut  I 
know  of  few  reasons  which  would' act  so 
forcibly,  unless  violence  were  employed,  as 
to  destroy  a   child    under    these    circum- 
'  stances:  still,  however,itisan  objection  which 
\  may  be  brought  forward  to  the  hydrostatic 
test.    Indeed,  a  well  authenticated  case  of 
this  kind  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Hosack,  and 
quoted  in  Dr.  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
.  We  must  admit  the  possibility  of  the  fact, 
and  although  a  portion  of  the  lungs  may  be 
inflated,  and  swim  in  water,  yet,  if  the  exa- 
mination be  carefully  made,  and  on  separate 
portions,  we  will  probably   ficd  that  'the 
buoyant  portion  is  very  limited.    This  was 
the  cause  of  the  swimming  of  the  fcetal 
lungs  in  the  case  of  an  infant  bom  of  a  wo- 
man of  the  name  of  Margaret  Dickson,  who 
waslianged  at'Edinburgh,  in  1728,  for  the 
supposed  murder.   It  is  a  singular  fact  (and 
it  almost  appears  like  the  interposition  of  a 
merciful  Providence),  that  the  poor  woman, 
who  was'put  into  a  cart  after  she  was  habged. 
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to  be  taken  to  her  friendB  at  Moislebargh,  distinguuhed  obstetriciaiw  have  confirmed 

a  fishing  village  six  miles  from  Edinbargh,  this  fact  from  their  own  experience;  and 

was  actually  resoscitated  by  the  jolting  of  Schenk,  relates  Uiecase  of  a  child  who  lived 

the  cart  over  a  rough  road,  and  survived  four  days,  and  cried  several  times,  and  yet, 

many  years.  after  death  the  lungs  sunk  in  water:  acir- 

Another  objection  which  has  been  brought  cumstance  which  has  been  referred  to  dis* 

forward  is  putrefaction.    There  can  be  no  ease  of  the  lungs,  of  a  tuberculoas  kind,  or 

doubt  that  putrid  Inngs  will  float,  when,  a  congestion  of  blood  preventiai;  the  whole 

from/  the  extrication  of  much  gas,  lungs  lung  from  being  inflated, 

even  of  the  foetus  at  six  months  will  float;  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  only 

but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  entire  valid  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  is  the 

body  requires  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  putre-  possibility  that  the  lungs  may  have  been 

faction  before  the  lungs  can  be  aflected,  and,  artificially  inflated  with  air  blown  into  them ; 

therefore,  no  error  can  arise  from  this  cause :  and  this,  as  I  have  already  stated,  can  be  de- 

and  that  the  lungs  resist  the  putrefactive  tected  by  the  absence  of  that  sangoineous 

process  much  longer  than  any  other  organ  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  conse- 

of  the  body.    It  is  also  easy  to  perceive  quence  of  real  respiration.  The  pulmonary 

lAen  they  are  in  this  state,  by  making  inci-  arteries,  before  respiration  has  t^en  place, 

sions  into  them;  for  if  putrefaction  has  taken  are  in  a  collapsed  state,  and  dilate  after  it 

place,  it  is  obvious  by  the  air-bubbles,  which  is  established,  their  branches  becoming  full 

form,  as  it  were,  strata  between  the  ramifi-  of  blood,  and  adding  an  additional  weight, 

cations  of  the  bronchisB  visible  to  the  eye ;  to  the  organ ;  but  no  such  circumstance 

which  is  not  the  case  in  lungs  dilated  by  follows  artificial  insufflation, 

respiration.    It  is  easy  also  to  determine  Having  given  you  a  description  of  the 

whether  the  gas  contained  in  the  lungs  be  hydrostatic  test,  its  advantages,  as  affording 

the  consequence  of  putrefaction  or  respira-  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  child 

lion,  by  pressing  strongly  a  portion  of  the  have  been  born  alive,  which  has  been  found 

lungs,  and  then  placing  them  in  water :  if  dead,  and  is  suspected  to  have  been  mur-* 

respiration  has  been  exercised  in  such  lungs,  dered,  and  having  pointed  out  to  you  the 

the  portion  thus  treated  will  float ;  but.  If  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  this 

the  gas  be  the  consequence  of  putrefactive  test  I  have  now  to  bring  before  you    the 

decomposition,  it  will  sink.  There  is  no  ere-  other  tests  connected  with  the  state  of  the 

J)ltation  in  a  luflg  under  putrefaction,  when  lungs,  that  have  beensuggestedas  well  calcu- 

t  is  compressed  by  the  fingers,  or  cut  into ;  lated  to  throw  light  upon  cases  of  infanticide, 

and  this,  consequently,  is  another  circum-  Ploucquet  having  remarked  the   difler- 

fetance  that  is  likely  to  prevent  an  erroneous  ence  in  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Judgment  being  formed.  in  children  who   are  still-born  and  those 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  distinguished  who  have  respired,  justly  conceived  that  a 

obstetrician,  M.  Lecieux,    that  when  the  considerable  diversity  must  exist  between 

child  is  extracted  by  the  feet,  and  the  pelvis  the  relative  weight  of  the  lungs  to  that  of 

very  narrow,  the  lungs  are  apt  to  float  in  the  body  of  the  infant  in  these  cases;  and 

water,  although  the  fcetus  had  not  respired,  therefore,  in  1782,  he  proposed  this  as  a  test 

and  had  died  during  the  birth.     This  he  ot  a  child  having  respired,  or  been  born 

attributed  to  the  lungs  suffering  contusion,  dead.    His  experiments  were  made  on  three 

and  extravasation  of  blood  taking  place,  children  only;   but  from  these,  he  con- 

from  which  bubbles  of  gas  are  disengaged,  eluded  that  the  relative  weight  of  the  lungs 

and  the  portion  of  lung  consequently  becomes  in  a  still-born  child,  is  as  one  to  67  or  70; 

specifically  lighter.  In  a  child  that  has  breathed,  as  I  to  35,  or 

A  third  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test  exactly  double  the  weight.  The  simplicity 
has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  apparent  accuracy  of  Ploucquct's  test 
whose  great  humanity  led  him  anxiously  to  attracted  great  notice ;  and  many  were  so 
find  out  circumstances  which  might  operate  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  the  precise 
to  the  advantage  of  women  accused  of  in-  weight  of  the  lungs  in  the  foetus  before  and 
fanticide.  Dr.  Hunter  imagined  that  the  after  respiration  had  taken  place,  might  be 
lungs  might  be  artiflcially  inflated,  either  determined,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary 
by  the  mother  herself,  or  by  others  who  may  merely  to  weigh  the  lungs,  in  order  to  pro- 
have  •*  a  diabolical  intention  of  bringing  nounce  that  respiration  had  or  had  not 
about  the  condemnation  of  the  mother."  taken  place.  The  general  principle  upon 
If  the  lungs  of  an  infant  be  thus  inflated,  which  this  test  is  founded  is  undoubtedly 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  float  in  correct;  before  respiration  has  taken  place, 
water;  but  the  arteries  are  not  dilated  by  very  little  blood  passes  through  the  lungs: 
this  artificial  inflation,  nor  the  actual  weight  but  after  this  function  has  commenced,  and 
of  these  organs  actually  augmented,  which  the  whole  mass  of  blood  passes  through  the 
are  the  consequences  of  respiration.  It  lungs,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that 
must  also  be  admitted  that^the  lungs  have  their  weight  must  be  augmented.  Correct 
Of  casionidly  sunk  in  water,  although  the  as  the  general  principle  appears  to  be,  it  is 
infant  has  lived  and  respired  for  several  nevertheless  true  that  it  admits  of  many 
lioura  after  its  birth.    Many  of  the  most  exceptions;  and  subsequent  investigations 
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by  Sehaaiti   at  Vienna,  M.  Chausiar  in  The  aorta  and  heart  were  found  distended 
France,  and  Hartman  in  Germany,  threw  with  blood;  the  pleura  was  red  and  highly 
some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Ploucquet's  congested,  whilst  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and                  i 
test  being  adopted,  except  as  a  proof  to  those  of  the  abdomen  were  nearly  empty,                   ] 
verify  conclusions  already  drawn  from  the  owingto  the  great  determination  to  the  chest; 
hydrostatic  test.    Schmitt  found   that  the  yet,in  this  case,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  pre- 
mean  relative  weight  of  the  lungs  in  still-  sumed  to  have  remained  in  its  nsu^  state, 
bom  children  is  as  1  to  52;  Chaussier  as  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it;  which  would  not                   I 
1  to  49 ;  and  Hartman  as  1  to  59 ;  Schmitt  have  been  flie  case  had  it  been  otherwise,  un- 
that  the  mean  relative  weight  in  children  der  the  examination  of  so  accurate  an  ob- 
who  had  breathed  was  1  to  42 ;  Chaussier  as  server.    Othe  r  cases  confirming  this  observa- 
lto39;  and  Hartman  as  1  to  48.    Still  it  tion  might  be  adduced;  it  is  therefore  probable 
was  apparent  that  the  relative  weight  of  the  that  the  pulmonary  arteries,  although  they 
lungs  in  a  child  that  had  respired  was  con-  may  suffer  a  alight  dilatation,  when  the  other 
siderably  greater  than  in  a  still-bom  foetus ;  thoracic  vessels  are  gorged  with  blood,  yet, 
and  although  this  had  been  overstated  by  they  are  never  so  much  dilated  as  to  increase 
Ploucquet,  yet  the  test  was  a  certain  one.  the  weight  of  the  lungs  in  a  ratio  equal  to 
Other  objections,  however,  were  raised,  of  that  produced  by  the  act  of  respiration, 
which  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  To  ascertain  the  effect  of  putrefaction  in- 
aware.    Thus,  a  barrister  instructed  upon  fslsifying  the  test  of  Ploucquet's,  Dr.  Beck 
this  subject  might  inquire  whether  there  made  several  trials  in  cases  both  in  which  no 
ia  a  constant  relation  between  the  weight  of  putrefaction  had  taken  place,  and  in  some  in 
the  body  and  Uiat  of  the  lungs ;  or,  whether  which  it  had  occurred.      In  two  cases,  in 
the  smallneasof  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  which  respiration  had  evidently  taken  place, 
may  not  occasionally  repress  the  natural  he  found  the  relative  weight  of  the  lungs  w^ 
growth  of  tiie  lungs.     There    is,  undoubt-  1  to  35^,  and  1  to  87^,  approximating  very- 
edly,  much  po^nt  in  these  objections ;  but  it  closely  to  Ploucquet's  observations:  in  three 
may  be  justly  stated  that  exceptions  of  this  cases,  in  which  the  putrefaction  of  the  body 
kind  do  not  militate  against  a  general  rule ;  wasadvsnced,  although  the  lungs  were  sound, 
and  that,  in  every  instance,  some  difference  Dr.  Beck  found  the  proportions  as  1  to  46j^; 
must  exist,  although  not  to  the   extent  lto29;  and  1  to  39  5-7ths,  demonstrating 
pointed  out  in  well  formed  children.  that  the  putrefaction  of  the  body  has  aeon* 
Another  objection  had  been  raised,  on  the  siderable  influence  in  modifying  the  relative 
supposition  that  a  congestion  of  blood  might  weight  of  tbe  longs,  and  consequently  in  ren- 
occur  in  the  foetal  lungs,  which  would  in-  dering  Ploucquet's  test  fiBillacious:  and  in  em- 
crease  their  weight ;  and,  if  they  were  also  ploying  it  to  verify  conclusions  drawn  from 
artificially  inflated,  they  would  swim ;  and  the  hydrostatic  test,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
thence,  there  would  be  no  means  of  dis-  accurately  into  the  state  of  the  body.     If 
tingui^ing  between  them  and  the  lungs  of  putrefaction  have  taken  place  before  the  body 
a  fcetus  which  had   respired.     Ploucquet  be  examined,  no  confidence  can  be  placed  on 
himself  replied  to  this  objection;  and  justly  Ploucquet's  test,  the  docimasia  ptdmonaris,  as 
remarked  that  no  congestion  of  this  kind  it  is  termed.   In  ordinary  cases  it  may  be  re- 
can  possibly  occur  whilst  the  foramen  ovale  sorted  to  as  one  of  the  various  tests,  on  the 
and    ductus    arteriosus    remain    pervious:  general  accordance  of  which  our  decision  is 
thence  that  it  could  not  exist  in  tne  fcetus.  to  be  founded ;  it  is  of  little  value  as  an  iso- 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  lated  test,  but  of  considerable  value  when 
a  congestion  could  occur,  whilst  the  fora-  confirmative  of  the  results  of  other  tests, 
men  ovale  and  ductus    arteriosus   remain  The  descent  of  the  diaphragm  has  also  been 
pervious.    The  most  probable  opinion  is,  regarded  as  demonstrating  the  previous  ex- 
that  the  blood  flowing  from  the  mother  to  istence  of  respiration.  This  is  true,  and  to  one 
the  foetus  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  in  accustomed  to  the  examination  of  the  bodies 
order  to  pass  through  these  inlets  to  the  of  children  it  must  be  very  obvious  and 
cavities  of  the  heart;  and,  if  this  be  correct,  may  aid  greatly  in  confirming  the  results  of 
how  can  congestion  ever  occur  in  the  foetal  the  other  tests;  but  as  it  is  not  so  obvious  as 
lungs  P    With  regard  to  (he  artificial  infla*  to  be  easily  recognized  by  one    unaccns- 
tion  of  the  lungs  of  a  still-born  child,  it  is  tomedto  dissection,  it  can  only  be  regarded 
true  that  lungs  so  inflated  will  swim:  but  as  a  secondary  test.    One  more  likely  to 
it  is  equally  trae,  that  no  inflation,  after  the  prove  useful  is  grounded  upon  the  relative 
death  of  a  child,  can  fill  the  ramifications  size  of  the  liver  before  and  after  respiration 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  with  blood ;  and  has  taken  place.    In  the  foetus  before  birth, 
thence,  although  the  lungs  may  swim,  yet  the  liver  fills  the  whole  of  the  left  hypochon- 
they  will  be  found  to  weigh  less  than  the  drium,and  the  greatest  part  of  the  umbilical 
lungs  of  a  child  of  the  same  weight  who  has  region ;  but  when  respiration  occurs,  the  size 
respired.  of  the  liver  is  greatly  diminished.    Now,  it 
In  a  case, which  ismentioned  by Koederer,  is  easy  to  account  for  this  change,  since  it  is 
a  fostus  remained  eight  hours  in  the  vagina,  evident  that  if  the  lungs  enlarge  by  respira- 
owing  to  the  constriction  of  the  os  uteri :  it  tion,  and  the  diaphragm  descend,  the  pressure 
moved  slightly  after  birth  and  then  died,  upon  the  liver  must  besaffidentto  diminish 
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it*  eftpeeity  and  press  out  much  of  the  mild, 
Tisdd  bile  viiich  fills  its  ducts  before  birth. 
Before  birth,  also,  the  liver  receives  a  large 
supply  of  blood,  but  as  soon  as  the  respira- 
tory circulation  is  established,  the  change 
necessarily  diminishes  the  size  of  the  liver, 
a  smaller  quantity  of  blood  being  sent 
through  it;  and  this,  added  to  the  pressure 
from  the  permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  certainly 
afibrds  a  test  on  which  some  reliance  may 
be  placed,  in  conjunction  with  other  tests; 
but  if  taken  alone  it  is  at  best  an  uncertain 
diagnostic  sign.  Dr.  Beck  has  proposed  to 
weigh  the  liver,  and,  by  a  comparison  of  its 
weight  with  that  of  a  child  who  had  respired, 
some  support  might  be  afforded  by  this  means 
to  the  doeimoMie  test,  .Thus,  if  the  lungs  were 
found  of  the  proper  weight,  and  the  liver 
diminiRhed  in  weight,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  child  had  respired :  but  if  the 
liver  was  still  as  heavy  aa  in  the  still-bom 
fflitus,  although  the  lungs  were  inflated,  and 
floated  on  water,  there  would  be  then,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Beck,  reason  for  suspecting 
the  inflation  had  been  artificially  produced. 
But  Orfila,  from  subsequent  experiments, 
has  ascertained  that  no  confidence  can  be 
Imposed  on  the  relative  weight  of  the  liver, 
as  he  found  it,  in  some  still-bom  children,  to 
weigh  considerably  less  than  in  children  who 
had  fully  respired. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  empty  or  full 
state  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  dis- 


charge of  meconium,  aie,  also  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  vitality  of  the  fcstus, 
at  birth,  or  its  having  been  still-bora :  but 
both  these  conditions  are  of  a  doubtful  cha- 
racter. In  many  instances,  the  bladder  of 
urine  has  been  found  empty,  in  a  child  who 
has  never  respired :  and  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  meconium,  we  have  not  only  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Denman,  that  it  occasion- 
ally happens  before  birth,  but,  in  a  foetus  of 
only  six  and  a  half  months,  gestation,  which 
I  exhibited  to  the  class  last  session,  the  me- 
conium was  already  discharged,  although  the 
foetus  was  extracted  from  the  uterus  of  the 
dead  mother. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  taking  a  retrospect  of 
the  various  proofs  by  which  it  may  be  known 
whether  a  child  has  breathed,  and  conse- 
quently lived  after  birth,  it  is  clear  that  a 
judicious  practitioner  will  not  rely  upon  any 
single  test,  but  form  his  opinion  on  the  com- 
bination of  the  most  important  tests,  as  these 
are  supported  by  one  another.  Those  of  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  size  of 
the  liver  are  first  to  be  observed  and  care- 
fully noticed ;  and  afterwards,  if  the  state 
of  the  lungs,  the  floating  or  sinking  in  water, 
and  the  dilatation  or  the  collapse  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  correspond  with  these  appear- 
ances, we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing a  decided  opinion,  either  that  the 
child  has  respired,  or  that  it  has  been  still- 
born. 
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Continuation  qf  the  Tissuet, 

Tbb  MueovM  Membranes  again  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  internal  skin  of  the  body,  lining 
every  canal  which  opens  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  surface.  One  department  of  these 
Membranes,  called  the  Gastro-pulmonary,  enters,  in  man,  by  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  ex- 
tends from  the  former  to  the  various  sinuses  and  cells  communicating  with  them,  and,  by 
the  nasal  ducts,  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye-balls,  and  thence  into  the  substance  of  the 
Lacrymal  Glands;  and  from  the  latter,  first  into  the  substance  of  the  three  pairs  of  Salivary 
Glands,  and  into  the  tympana  of  the  ears,  and  afterwards,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  air-pas- 
sages into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  gullet  through  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines — whence  it  passes,  partly  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  partly  into  the 
substance  of  the  liver  and  pancreas — and  lastly,  through  the  large  intestines,  to  terminate 
at  the  anus.  Another  division  of  these  Membranes,  called  the  Genito-urinary,  enters,  in 
both  sexes,  by  the  urethra,  whence  it  passes  to  line  the  urinary  bladder  and  ureters,  ter- 
minating at  length  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys ;  and  as,  in  the  female,  a  portion  of  this 
membrane  is  continued  from  the  pudendum,  up  the  vagina,  to  line  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes ;  so,  in  the  male,  a  portion  of  it  proceeds  from  the  urethra,  through  the  prostate 
gland,  partly  into  the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  partly  along  the  vasa  deferentia,  into  the 
substance  of  the  testicle.  There  is  likewise,  in  both  sexes,  a  third  comparatively  incon- 
iiderable  dejpartment  of  this  membrane,  called  the  the  Mommoiry,  which,  entering  by  the 
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duet$  of  each  nipple,  extends  into  the  sabstance  of  the  mammae  or  mammillae  (a).  Of 
course,  in  all  tribes  of  animals,  except  mammals,  the  g^tro-pulmonary  is  commonly  the 
only  mucous  membrane ;  since  the  genito-urinary  is  either  wanting,  or  falls  in  general 
into  the  former  by  means  of  a  cloaca,  and  the  mammary  does  not  exist.  The  collective 
area  of  the  mucous  tissue  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  partially  distributed 
tissue,  or  perhaps  of  all  the  other  partially  distributed  tissues,  in  the  body;  as  will  be 
readily  admitted  when  it  is  considered  that — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  plaits  into 
which  it  is  in  most  places  puckered — the  extent  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  lungs  alone, 
which  constitutes  a  fraction  only  of  but  one  department  of  these  membranes,  has  been 
estimated  to  exceed  that  of  the  external  suriace  of  the  body,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
times  (b),  and  tiiat  the  ducti?'of  each  of  the  several  proper  clongomerate  glands,  lacrymal 
and  salivary  glands,  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  testicles,  mammae — all  which  consist  essen- 
tially of  mucous  tubes — may  be  drawn  out,  it  is  said,  many  thousand  feet  (c).  To  thia 
tissue  the  teeth,  which  are,  in  fact,  when  they  first  show  themselves  in  the  animal  creation, 
kittle  more  than  ossified  or  comified  papillae,  and  only  very  gradually  approach  the  jaws, 
into  which  they  at  length  insinuate  themselves — appear  to  bear  nearly  the  same  relation^ 
as  to  the  Dermoid  Hzisue,  the  Corpus  &Iucosum,  with  the  hairs  and  nails,  and  indeed  in 
some  animals,  as  the  turtle,  {fettudo,  33),  they  constitute  merely  two  rough  homy  plates; 
in  others,  as  the  whale  {baUena,  42),  a  series  of  homy  bristles,  called  whale-bone ;  while  in 
others,  lastly,  as  the  crocodile,  (^rocodiluSf  35),  they  are  almost  undistinguishable,  as  well 
as  the  tusks  of  many  mammals,  either  in  structure  or  form,  from  true  horns.  The  Epithe- 
lium, in  the  meantime,  with  which  the  mucous  membranes  are  in  many  places  invested, 
seems  to  be  strictly  analagous,  in  like  manner,  to  the  cuticle  or  epidermis  (d).  With 
respect  to  the  Serous  Membranes,  they  occur  each  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  shut  sac;  one 
only,  and  that  in  the  female  alone — namely,  the  peritoneum,  at  the  two  points  where  the 
Fallopian  tubes  terminate  upon  it — ^being  indirectly  open  in  man,  and  are  interposed  between 
containing  and  contained  parts,  whenever  a  sliding  motion  is  to  be  carried  on.  Of  such 
sacs  are  constituted  the  right  and  left  pleurae,  the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  the  two  tuni- 
cas vaginales,  the  arachnoid  coat  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  the  sinovial  membranes,  cor- 
responding in  number  to  the  moveable  joints  of  the  body,  and  the  several  bursae  mucosae, 
as  they  are  called,  whether  about  the  joints,  or  under  the  integuments,  the  whole  number 


(a)  It  is  denied  by  some  authors  that  the 
continuity  of  the  Mucous  membranes  is  so 
unbroken  as  it  has  been  represented  by 
Bonn  and  his  followers ;  Gordon  and  Ribes, 
for  example,  questioning  whether  any  such 
membrane  be  continued  over  the  cornea; 
and  Cbaussier,  Kibes,  and  Madame  Boivin, 
whether  the  uterus  have  any  such  lining. 
Tlie  opinion  of  Bonn  b,  however,  much  more 
generally  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
proper  to  keep  constantly  in  mind,  that  the 
mucous  tissue,  in  its  several  ramifications, 
is  similar  only — not  the  eame;  and  that  the 
general  axiom  of  Milligan,  that ''  no  reason- 
ing from  similarity  of  tissue  is  ever  correct, 
except  when  that  similarity  extends  to  vi- 
tal and  functionary  properties/'  is  here  i)ar- 
ticularly  applicable. 

(6)  The  former  was  the  estimate  of  the  se- 
cond Dr.  Monro,  the  latter  more  lately  that 
of  Lieberkuhn. 

(c)  Thus  by  Monro,  the  ducts  of  the  tes- 
ticle are  said  to  be  five  thousand  feet  long, 
while  by  Ferrein,  tho^e  of  the  kidney  are 
represented  as  not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
feet  in  length.  We  have  only  to  multiply 
the  roost  moderate  of  such  estimates,  for  a 
gland  of  any  given  size,  by  the  collective 
size  of  all  the  conglomerate  glands  of  the 
body,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  tissue  must  be  stupendous ;  and  that, 
whether  the  view  of  some  pathologists,  who 
habitually  refer  all  diseases  to  these  mem- 


branes, be  true  or  false,  it  is  certainly  not, 
as  has  been  sometimes  represented,  a  circum- 
scribed one. 

(d)  This  analog^*,  and  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  teeth  and  bones — with  which 
they  had  always  previously  been  confound- 
ed— were  pointed  out  first  by  Coiter,  and 
have  been  successively  insisted  upon  since 
by  Bonn,  Walther,  Lavagna,  Serres,  Geof- 
frey St.  Hilkire,  Mayer,  Heusinger,  and 
many  othen.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  here, 
as  distinguishing  the  teeth  of  man  from  pro- 
per bones,  their  mode  of  formation,  their  re- 
newal once  and  sometimes  twice,  their  hete- 
rogeneous structure,  their  great  density, 
their  want '  of  periosteum,  and  their  total 
immunity  from  the  general  diseases  of 
bones,  such  as  Rachitis  and  MoUities  ossium. 
The  reputed  caries  of  teeth  is  no  argument 
for  their  organic  structure;  since  false  teeth 
not  unfrequently  undergo  a  similar  change, 
which,  in  fact,  is  rather  a  kind  of  chemical 
decomposition  than  ulceration.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  moreover,  and  one  that  serves  to 
strengthen  in  some  measure  this  analogy 
between  the  teeth  and  hairs,  that  in  most  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  former  have  been 
deposited  in  unnatural  situations,  as  the 
stomach,  urinary  bladder,  kidneys,  ova- 
ries, and  testicles,  a  mass  of  hair  has  been 
found  to  accompany,  and  often  to  envelope 
them. 
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of  which  is  between  two  and  three  hundred.  The  collective  area  of  this  tinae  appears 
to  be  coniiderably  greater  than  that  of  the  dermoid,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree,  per- 
banc,  it  falls  short  of  that  of  the  mucous  (a).  Lastly,  the  Fibrou»  Membranef  do  not  line 
eitner  open  canals,  like  the  mucous,  nor  shut  cavities,  like  the  serous ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  connected,  on  both  sur&ces,  by  cellular  tissues,  to  the  contiguous  organs. 
They  constitute,  in  man,  the  inner  covering — that  below  the  serous,  when  this  ia  present — 
of  all  the  solid  viscera,  lungs,  liver,  pancreas,  ovaries,  testicles,  and  so  forth ;  they  form 
the  outer  coat  of  all  the  air-passages  and  ducts  of  glands,  as  well  as  of  all  arteries,  veins, 
and  lymphiferous  and  chyliferous  vessels;  it  is  of  these  that  all  the  membranes  of  the 
foetus  are  composed;  they  constitute  all  the  coats  of  the  eyes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  conjunctiva,  iris,  and  retina,  and  the  membrane  of  the  labyrinths  of  the  ears  (&); 
and  it  is  of  them  finally,  that  the  dura  mater,  the  pia  mater,  and  neurUema  of  the  se- 
veral nerves,  the  periosteum,  external  and  internal,  the  perichondium,  the  ligaments, 
the  tendonsi  the  fasciee,  and  the  aponeuroses  all  over  the  body  are  composed.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  area  of  the  fibrous  membranes,  insensibly  sliding  as  they  do  into  the  com- 
mon cellular  tissue  of  the  body,  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  thing  like  precision,  but 
it  is  certainly  very  considerable. 

The  Vaaeuiur  Tissue  is  not  met  with  in  quite  the  lowest  tribes  of  either  plants  or 
animals,  the  substance  of  the  bodies  of  which  is  in  general  a  uniform  gelatinous  mass ; 
and  even  in  those  in  which  a  motion  of  fluid  is  first  perceptible,  it  is  rather  through 
tubular  excavations  in  this  substance,  than  through  a  proper  vascular  tissue,  that 
this  takes  place.  In  the  higher  orders  of  plants,  however,  a  regular  vascular  tissue 
presents  itoelf,  but,  formed  as  it  is,  like  the  membranous  tissues,  exclusively  from 
the  cellular,  it  is  of  nearly  the  same  character  in  whatever  description  of  vessels  it 
is  found.  In  most  of  the  higher  tribes  of  animals,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly 
divisible  into  the  three  varieties  of  arterial,  venous,  and  lymphiferous  or  chyliferous, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  parenchymatous  or  the  erectile  (c).  Of  the  three  former, 
each  consists  of  two  distinct  layers,  which  constitute  the  middle  and  internal  coats 
of  the  vessel ;  its  external  coat,  when  it  exists,  being  always  formed,  as  has  been 
just  observed,  of  fibrous  membrane ;  so  that,  though  an  artery,  a  vein,  and  a  lym- 
phiferous or  chyliferous  vessel  is  correctly  described  as  consisting  in  general  of  three 
coats,  the  proper  arterial  tissue,  venous  tissue,  and  lymphiferous  or  chyliferous  tissue, 
comprises  only  two. 


(a)  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  by  some 
modem  physiologists — Rudolphi  among  the 
rest — the  serous  tissue  is  described  as  un- 
organized, like  the  Epidermis  or  Epithe- 
lium, and  whatever  vitality  it  appears  to 
possess,  is  attributed  to  the  parts  which  it 
immediately  invests,  and  which,  from  its  te- 
nuity, have  been  identified  with  it.  If  this 
doctrine  become  established,  we  must  of 
course  cease,  as  indeed  many  of  the  conti- 
nental pathologists  have  already  done,  to 
speak  or  these  membranes  as  the  immediate 
seat  of  disease* 

(b)  It  is  not  unusual  to  call  the  Chorion 
and  Amnion,  the  Hyaloid  membrane,  and 
the  membrane  lining  the  labyrinths  of  the 
ears  serous,  rather  than  fibrous  membranes, 
probably  for  no  better  reason  than  because 
they  contain  serum,  which,  by  the  way,  se- 
rous membranes  in  a  state  of  healthnever  do; 
while  the  dura  mater,  a  truly  fibrous  mem- 
brane, and  the  Pericardium,  a  truly  serous 
ope,  are  each,  in  general,  called  sero-fibrous, 
the  former  from  its  being  invested  by  the 
Arachnoid,  and  the  latter  from  its  being 
covered  by  a  fibrous  expansion  interposed 
between  its  rough  8ttr£&ce  and  the  conti- 


guous parts  of  the  Pleurae.  It  is  to  confound 
all  distinctions,  after  having  established 
them,  so  to  denominate  the  parts  in  ques- 
tion. 

(c)  The  arteries  and  veins  were  among 
the  6fjLoiofi€Qii  of  Galen.  The  chyliferous 
vessels  were  long  confounded,  as  by  Eras- 
istratus  and  Galen,  with  arteries,  aarngtat 
y6Xaxros  irXiig^if — and  the  lymphiferous, 
as  by  their  reputed  discoverer,  T.  Bartholin, 
(1653)  with  veins-^venK  aquosse ;  but  their 
pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  formed  of  a  dis- 
tinct tissue,  were  at  length  established  by 
the  Hunters,  (1762),  Cruikshank,  Hewson, 
and  Mascagni.  The  Parenchymatous,  or 
Capillary  tissue — a  very  different  thing  from 
the  'irag€yxvf*ci  or  sponge  of  Erasistratus, 
as  well  as  from  the  Parenchyma,  or  fancied 
folliculi,  crypt«,  loculi,  cotylee,  utriculi, 
&c.,  of  Malpighi — was  regarded  as  a  separate 
tis&ue,  first  by  Bich&t;  and  the  Erectile 
lastly — for  a  long  time  mistaken  for  cells 
in  which  arteries  in  some  parts  of  the  body 
were  represented  as  terminating,  was  consti- 
tuted a  proper  tissue,  first  by  Dapuytren, 
Richerand,  and  B^clard. 


Dev^tqpment  of  the  Tiistas. 


llii  folloinsg,  theiii  are  Uie  priodpal  cbamcteriaties-^ 


Tbe  middle  coat. 


The  internal  coat 


0/  an  Artery, 

Compoied  of  dan- 
coloured,  opake»  and 
somewhat  spongy , but 
tough  and  verv  elas- 
tic fibres,  a  little  flat- 
tened, and  placed  like 
rings  round  the  bore 
of  the  vessel  (a). 

Transparent,  dense, 
elastic,]  and  without 
fibres  or  folds  (6).  j 


0/  a  VetH. 

Composed  of  flesh- 
coloured,  semi-trans- 
parent, very  dense, 
but  almost  inelastic  fi- 
bres, nearly  cylindri- 
cal, and  running  lon- 
gitudinally with  re- 
spect to  the  vessel. 

Semi-transparent, 
spongy,  inelastic, 
slightly  fibrous,  and 
often  laid  in  folds, 
constituting  valves. 


Of  a  Lffrnphifeiwu  » 
Chflitftrma  Ffstd. 

Not  easily  separated, 
but  similar,  at  least  in 
its  thickness,  relative- 
ly to  the  bore  of  tb^ 
vessel,  to  that  of  an 
artery. 


Not  easily  ieparated* 
but  similar,  at  least  in 
the  structure  of  ita 
valves,  to  that  of  a 
vein. 


the  Arterial  and  Lymphiferous  or  Chyliferous  Tiseaei  become  gradually  more  rigid 
and  unyielding  as  age  advances,  and  are  naturally  more  so  in  males  than  in  females,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Venous  Tissue  becomes  gradually  less  so  in  the  progress  of  life,  and 
is  at  all  times  less  so  in  males  than  in  females,  so  that  the  proportion  of  arterial  blood, 
lymph,  and  chyle,  is  greatest  in  children  and  females,  and  that  of  venous  blood  in  old  per- 
sons and  males.  The  proper  Arterial  System  may  be  said  to  begin  in  man  at  the  radicles 
of  the  Pulmonary  Veins,  to  extend  through  the  left  heart,  and  to  terminate  at  |the  ex- 
trenuties  of  the  arteries  of  the  system  of  the  aorta;  the  proper  venous  system  to  begin 
at  the  radicles  of  the  veins  of  the  system  of  the  Venss  CavsD,  to  extend  through  the 
right  heart,  and  to  terminate  at  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  (f),  and  the 
LymphiferouB  or  Chyliferous  System  lastly  to  begin,  like  the  Venous,  at  their  radicles  in 
the  parenchyma,  and  to  terminate  by  two  mouths--one  on  each  side — in  the  system  of  the 
upper  Venae  Cave  near  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  right  heart.  The  collective  capa- 
city of  the  proper  arterial  system  is  computed  to  be  equal,  in  an  adult  human  being,  to 
about  one  quarter  of  that  of  the  Venous,  and  one  half  of  that  of  the  Lymphiferous  or 
Chyliferous ;  so  that,  estimating  the  quantity  of  the  blood  in  the  body,  at  any  given  time. 


(a)  This  Is  the  coat  of  an  artery,  concern- 
ing which  so  long  and  tiresome  a  contro- 
versy has  been  maintained,  some  physiolo- 
gists confidently  asserting,  while  others  as 
'^confidently  deny,  its  muscularity.  The  ar- 
guments on  either  side  hinge  more  on  the 
vital  than  on  the  physical  evidences  of  this 
property,  and  will  fall  therefere  to  be  consi- 
dered more  at  length  in  future.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that 
every  physical  evidence  seems  to  be  against 
the  presumption  of  their  muscularity;  the 
muscular  tissue  being  in  general  red,  yield- 
ing, inelastic,  and  composed  of  cylindrical 
fibres,  whereas  the  coat  in  question  is  dun- 
coloured,  tough,  very  elastic,  and  composed 
of  fibres  more  or  less  flattened.  By  some 
physiologists  it  is  represented  as  a  variety  of 
the  tissue,  described  for  the  first  time  in 
1822,  by  Hauff,  under  the  name  of  Tela 
Elasticaor  Flava — ^the  Tissue  ^lastique  or 
jaune  of  the  French  zoologists-H>ther  ex- 
amples of  which  occur  in  the  ligamentum 
nuchae,  the  ligamentum  fiavum,  the  imme- 
diate envelope  of  the  spleen  and  other  erec- 
tile organs,  and  elsewhere;  but  there  appears 
hitherto  to  be  no  good  reason  for  regarding 
it  otherwise  than  entirely  sui  generis. 

(6)  This  coat  of  an  artery  is  often,  but 
very  incorrectly,  called  its  serous  coat,  and 
it  is  really  amusing  to  hear  persons  who  ad- 
mit that  the  external  .coat  of  an  artery  is 


fibrous,  and  describe  its  middle  coat  as  mus- 
cular, and  its  internal  coat  as  serous,  gravely 
at  the  same  time  talking  of  an  arterial  tis- 
sue. The  internal  coat  of  an  artery  is  al* 
lied,  not  only  in  its  physical  characters,  but 
in  its  liability  to  certain  diseases,  to  a  serous 
membrane,  as  the  inner  coat  of  a  vein  is  to 
a  mucous  membrane ;  but  they  are  merely 
allied  to,  not  identical  with,  these  struc- 
tures. 

(c)  The  former  is  the  Systeme  h  Sang 
rouge,  the  latter  the  Syethne  d,  Sang  noir  of 
Bich&t  Before  the  time  of  U&vey  the 
pulmonary  veins  were  always  called  arte- 
ries-^the  arteris  venoss^— and  the  pulmon- 
ary arteries  veins — the  venae  arteriosae — and 
the  change  of  names,  which  he  introduced, 
was  certainly  any  thing  but  judicious.  The 
properties  of  its  contents,  the  nature  of  its 
tissue,  and  the  character  of  its  diseases,  are 
surely  better  foundations  for  the  name  of  a 
vessel  than  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
the  blood  flowing  through  it  either  from 
branches  to  trunks,  or  from  trunks  to 
branches;  and  in  all  these  respects  the  so 
called  pulmonary  veins  are  strictly  arteries, 
and  the  so  called  pulmonary  arteries,  veins. 
If  the  opposite  principle  be  adopted,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  vena  portae  ?  It  ia 
a  vein  at  one  extremity,  and  an  artery  at 
the  other. 
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as  thirty  pounds,  the  Arterial  System  will  contain  six,  and  the  Venous  System  twenty* 
four — while  there  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  about  twelve  pounds  of  lymph  and  chyle  in 
the  Lymphiferous  or  Chyliferous  Systems.    The  whole  extent  of  these  Tissues,  then,  ex- 
clusively of  the  Parenchymatous  and  Erectile,  must  be  very  great.    The  Parenehymaiom 
or  Capillary  Tissue  comprises  the  net-work  of  minute  vessels  in  which  the  proper  arteries, 
or  in  the  lungs,  veins  terminate  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  which  the  proper  veins  and 
lymphiferous  or  chyliferous  vessels,  or  in  the  lungs,  arteries  begin  on  the  other.    It  is 
known  rather  by  its  actions  than  by  its  structure,  to  be  distinct  from  the  proper  tissue  of 
any  one  of  these  systems  of  vessels,  since  the  vessels  of  which  it  consists  are  too  minute  to 
present  any  distinct  physical  characters;  its  actions,  however,  are  such  as  pretty  obviously 
indicate  in  these  vessels  a  co-existent  muscular  coat  (a),  although,  as  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  they  consist  exclusively  of  this,  the  admission  of  a  proper  Parenchymatous  Tissue 
was  not  improper.     The  Parenchymatous  or  Capillary  Tissue — as  the  seat  of  all  the  mole- 
cular actions  of  the  body — is  of  course  universally  distributed,  and  indeed,  so  copiously 
interwoven  probably  with  all  the  organized  Tissues,  that  it  constitutes  a  great  part  of  their 
bulk  and  Weight.    The  Erectile  Tissue,  lastly,  is  little  more  than  dilatable  parenchyma— 
that  is  to  say,  a  net -work'  of  extreme  arteries,  and  incipient  veins  and  lymphiferous  ves- 
seU— chiefly,  however,  veins — which  are  susceptible  of  sudden  dilatation  from  certain 
■causes,  but,  on  these  causes  ceasing  to  operate,  immediately  return  to  their  original  size  (6). 
.Of  this  Tissue  are  said  to  be  composed  all  the  papilla  of  the  Dermoid  and  Mucous  Mem- 
branes, the  thyroid  and  thymus  glands,  the  spleen  and  supra-renal  capsules,  the  corpus 
.spongiosum  urethrs,  the  corpora  cavernosa  clitoridis,  the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  the  papills  of  the  mammae,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis ;  its  ex- 
:tent,  therefore,  is  pretty  considerable.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  several  conglobate,  or 
•lymphiferous  and  chyliferous  glands  consist  also  of  a  kind  of  Erectile  Tissue ;  the  princi- 
pal vessels  of  which,  however,  are  not,  as  in  the  proper  Erectile  Tissue,  extreme  arteries 
and  dilatable  incipient  veins,  but  extreme  lymphiferous  or  chyliferous  vessels  meeting  di- 
latable vessels  of  the  same  description ;  and  that  these  glands  are  thus  a  kind  of  diverticula 
of  lymph  and  chyle,  as  the  organs  before  enumerated  are  of  blood.  ' 

The  Osseous  Tissue  {c) — for  of  the  Ligneous  and  Medullary  Tissues  of  Plants  no  particdar 
notice  needs  at  present  be  taken — it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  is  almost  proper  to  the 
vertebrate  tribes  of  animals,  and  in  some,  even  of  these,  as  the  cartilaginous  nshes,  the 
cartilaginous  tissue  supplies  its  place.  It  is  in  man  of  a  blue-grey  [[colour,  opake  and  in- 
. flexible,  consisting  of  hard  plates,  which  are  composed  of  fibres  united  together  by  cellu- 
lar tissue,  the  latter,  as  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  bone,  becoming  gradually  con- 
denied  into  its  external  periosteum,  and  forming,  in  like  manner,  its  internal  periosteum, 
if  the  bone  be  cancellated  or  hollow.  It  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  proper  skeleton,  the 
number  of  bones  of  which  is,  in  the  adult,  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  exclusive  of  the 
oeaa  triquetra  and  sesamoidea,  and  all,  except  the  hyoidbone,  are  more  or  less  directly 

(a)  The  peculiar  property  which  these  ves-  explained,  without  the  admission  of  any  dif- 
sels  manifest-^the  inseQsible  contractility  of  ference  of  tissue.    The  heart,  the  stomach, 
Bichat — has  been  distinguished,  apparently  and  the  urinary  bladder,  all  owe  their  pro- 
very   superfluously,   from    that  aisplayed,  perty  of  contracting  to  their  muscular  fibres ; 
during  their  sensible  contractions  by  the  but  these  fibres  are  called  into  action,  in  the 
more  obvious  muscles,  by  Stabl  and  his  fol-  diflerent  instances,  by  stimuli  of  a  very  dif- 
lowers,  Whytt,Cullen,  and  others,  by  the  ferent  character.   This  subject,  however, will 
name  of  tonicity,  and  by  Chaussier  and  Blu-  be  considered  mcHre  fully  in  future, 
menbach  by  that  of  contractility,  as  con-  (6)  Ofall  the  five  formerly  reputed  termina- 
trasted  by  the  former  with  myotility,and  by  tions  of  arteries,  then — in  veins,  in  lymphi- 
the  latter  with  irritability.     If  this  proper-  ferous  vessels,  in  the  follicles  of  glands,  in 
ty,  however,  be  not— as  it  certainly  is  not —  the  cells  of  erectile  organs,  and  in  exha- 
elasticity,  it  must  be  that  which  iscbaroc-  lents — the  two  first  only  can  be  retained: 
teristic  of  muscular  fibre,  for  we  have  no  the  folUcuIi,  &c.  of  Malpighi  having  been 
evidences  of  the  existence,  in  the  living  proved  by  Ruysch  to  be  nothing  more  than 
body,  of  any  third  source  of  motion,  the  pensils  of  radiating  arteries,  coalescing  with 
muscularity  of  the  parenchyma,  if  admitted,  corresponding   pensils  of   veins,  &c. ;  the 
being  quite  adequate  to  explain  all  the  al-  cells  of  Ruysch  having  been  proved  by  Du- 
leged  contractions  of  the  cellular,   the  der-  vernay,   Cuvier,  Tiedemann,    Ribcs,   Mor- 
moid,and  other  tissues,  notper repossessed  of  reschi,  Dupuytren,  and  othent,  to  be  nothing 
muscular  fibrrs — nay,  even  perhaps  of  the  more  than  dilated  parenchyma;  and  the  ex- 
middle  coat  of  the  larger  arteries  themselves,  halents  of  Lceuwenhock  having  never  been 
It  is  true  the  circumstances  under  which  seen  by  any  l>ody  who  did  not  require  them 
these  contractions  occur  are  often  very  dif-  in  order  to  support  an  hypothesis, 
'ferent  from  those  which  call  the  sensible  (c)  Both  bones  and  cartilages  were-among 
tauscles  into  action;  but  this  may  be  easily  the  ifioiofA^^  of  the  older  authors. 
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^onnecied^gether :  the  average  weight  of  the  entire  slceleton,  inclnding,  of  course,  a 
great  proportion  of  water,  ia  thirty  pounds,  or  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  body. 
•  The  CartUaginaus  Tissue,  again — the  last  of  those  derived  from  the  Cellular — is  of  an 
opaline  colour,  Bemi-trausperent,  extremely  pliable  and  elastic,  and  of  a  homogeneous 
structure,  without  any  appearance  of  fibres  in  its  undecomposed  state :  this  tissue  is  some- 
times inextricably  interwoven  with  the  proper  Fibrous,  when  it  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  FibrO'eartUaginma  Tissue.  Of  one  or  other  of  these  are  composed,  1,  the  obducent  car- 
tilages, or  those  which  directly  cover  the  extremities  of  bones  at  the  moveable  joints;  2, 
the  inter  •articular,  or  those  which  are  sometimes  indirectly  interposed  between  such  bones 
in  these  situations ;  3,  the  ligamentous,  or  those  which  perform  the  office  of  ligaments,  as 
at  all  the  synchondrosial  joints ;  and  finally,  the  vicarious,  or  those  which  stand  in  the 
place  oL  bone,  as  at  the  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs,  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  and 
about  the  nostrils,  eye-lids,  and  external  ears,  giving  to  these  organs  at  once  security  and 
pliability.    The  distribution  of  this  tissue  is  not  however  very  extensive. 

Such,  then,  is  the  first  Elementary  Tissue — the  Cellular — with  its  compounds,  the  mem- 
bianous,  vascular,  osseous,  and  cartilaginous:  of  the  two  other  Elementary  Tissues — the 
Nervous  and  Muscular— each  presents  two  varieties,  but  neither  ministers  to  the  formation 
of  any  compounds. 

.    A  proper  Nervcus  Tissue  is  certainly  not  met  with  in  the  lower  tribes  of  plants,  and  the 
existence  of  any  such  tissue,  even  in  the  highest,  is  very  problematical,  although  by  some 
Authors  the  Medullary  Tissue  (a),  and  by  others  the  modification  of  the  Vascular  Tissue 
constituting  the  spiral  vessels  (6),  has  been  so  reputed.    By  other  physiologists  some  small 
globules,  similar  in  appearance  to^those  of  whicn  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  proper  Nervous 
Tissue  of  animals  have  been  supposed  to  consist,  and  answering  in  a  similar  way  to  chemi- 
cal re-agents,  have  been  detected  aboat  the  base  of  the  petiole  of  the  humble  plant  (e) 
{Mimosa),  and  regarded  as  its  Nervous  system ;  but  if  these  constitute  a  proper  Nervous 
Tissue,  it  is  certainly  in  a  very  rudimental  state.   In  quite  the  lowest  races  of  animals  also, 
it  is  equally  wanting;  no  appearance  of  it  having  been  hitherto  met  with  in  any  of  the 
zoophytes,  including  theSeaA)lubber(lfAiiita4),  Sea-hedge-hog  (JEcAiaM  5),  and  some  others, 
the  degree  of  organism  of  which  is  certainly  such  as  would  have  led  us  to  expect  it  (d). 
In  all  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  however,  it  is  uniformly  found,  and  is  divisible  in  quite ' 
the  highest  into  two  varieties — the  ganglionic,  or  that  constituting  the  system  of  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  cerebro-spinal,  or  that  constituting  the  spinal  cord  and  brain, 
and  the  nerves  immediately  connected  with  them  («):  the  two,  however,  become  more  or 
less  amalgamated  together  as  they  proceed  each  from  their  central  parts.    Both  consist 
partly  of  a  grey  and  partly  of  a  wlute  substance,  opake,  pulpy,  and  inelastic,  the  grey  mat- 
ter being  always  homogeneous  in  its  structure ;  the  white  sometimes  homogeneous,  at 
others  fibrous,  and  both  supported  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  called  Neurilema,  which  in  the 
homogeneous  nervous  substance  is  flexiform  in  its  structure,  and  in  the  fibrous  tubular. 
Between  the  two  varieties  of  the  Nervous  Tisssue,  the  principal  distinctions  are,  that 

In  the  GangUairie  Nervous  Tissue,  In  the  Cerebrospinal  Nervous  Tissue, 

Tlie  grey  and  white  substances  are  every-  The  grey  and  white  substance  are  always 

where — as  well  in  the  minutest  nervous  fila-  separated  by  a  decided  line  of  demarcation, 

ment  as  in  the  largest  ganglion — ^inextrica-  and  the  former  is  found  only  in  the  central 


bly  interwoven  together; 

The  white  matter  is  always  homogeneous; 
and 

Tliere  is  found,  upon  analysis,  very  little 
•leaginous  matter,  but  some  fibrin. 


parts  of  the  system ; 

The  white  matter  is  in  some  Nerves — as 
those  belonging  to  the  Respiratory  and  Mo- 
tiferous  systems — fibrous ;  and 

There  is  found,  upon  analysis,  much  ole- 
aginous matter,  but  no  fibrin. 

The  form  of  the  primitive  nervous  fibre  is  said  to  be  cylindrical,  and  its  size  about  twelve 


(a)  Unnseus,  Haller,  Brftchet. 

(ft)  Oken. 

(f)  Dutrochet. 

(<^  Very  recently,  Erhrenberg  of  Berlin, 
among  other  discoveries  made  with  the  mi- 
croscope, has  announced  that  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  nervous  system  in  all  the  Infuso- 
ria; further  observaiions,  however,  are  re- 
quited to  establish  this  as  a  fac^  (See 
Archives  Generales  for  December,  1834.) 

(e)  The  nerves  were  the  last  of  the  above- 
named  SfjLoiofu^Ti  of  Galen,  who  was  further 
the  first  to  restrict  the  word  Ncvpos  to  the 
sense  which  it  now  bears,  instead  of  extend- 
ing it,  as  before  his  time  was  the  custom,  to 


signify  also  a  tendon  or  ligament,  or  even  a 
blood  vessel  or  a  muscle,  llie  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  Ganglionic  Nervous  System,  al- 
though known  to  Galen,  was  not  generallyre- 
cognizedtill  the  time  of  Willis;  and  it  was  not 
till  that  of  Bich4t  that  the  tissu^  of  which  it 
consists  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Ce- 
rebro-spinal System, by  the  name  of  Nervous 
Tissue  of  Organic  Life,  as  opposed  to  the 
Nervous  Tissue  of  animal  life.  The  above 
terms,  however,  as  founded  on  physical,  and 
not  vital  distinctions,  and  as  not  implying 
any  hypothesis,  have  been  considered  pre- 
ferable. 
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times  greater  than  that  of  the  primitive  mwcQlar  fibre,  and  it  !■  from  the  dfembiiaiiee  of 
the  tubular  neurilema,  which  immediately  invests  this,  having  been  sometimes  injected 
with  mercury,  that  the  Nerves  have  been  by  some  authors  represented  as  hollow  (a) :  it  is 
commonly  described  as  somewhat  tortuous  in  its  course,  to  compensate  for  its  want  of  elaa* 
ticity.  Ilie  collective  compass  of  the  larger  portions  of  the  Ganglionic  Nervous  Tissne  is 
comparatively  inconsiderable,  but  that  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  is  much  greater,  the  spinal  cord 
pf  an  adult  man  weighing  about  an  ounce  and  a  half,  the  brain  between  forty  and  fifty 
ounces,  and  the  Nerves  immediately  proceeding  from  them  being  also  of  considerable  sise. 
But  it  is  perhaps  chiefly  of  the  minuter  ramifications  of  these  two  systems  that  the  balk 
of  the  Nervous  Tissue  is  composed,  universally  as  these  are  distributed,  and  copiously  aa^ 
like  the  Parenchymatous  Tissue,  they  are  interwoven  probably  with  every  organised  tiasno 
of  the  body,  so  that  they  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  volume  and  weight  of  each. 

(a)  K.  Bogros  (R^v.  M^d.,  1825),  corrected  by  M.  Amusaat  (IUt.  H^,  1827). 
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LECTUAB     XXVI. 

Adhesions  qf  different  Organs. 

GxNTLBMaN — Adhesion  of  the  Tongue  to  the 
Outnt. — InfimiB  have  been  born  with  the 
tongue  adherent  to  the  gums,  or  vicinal 
parts,  by  means  of  ligamentous  or  mem- 
braneous cords.  The  effect  of  this  vice  of 
conformation  would  be  an  inability  to  pro- 
trude or  retract  the  tongue,  or  to  form  that 
furrow  in  it  which  is  essential  for  suction. 
If  the  infiant  survived,  there  would  be  either 
complete  dumbness,  or  very  imperfect 
speech. 

Treatment. — The  adhesions  should  be  in- 
cised with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  effecting 
this  object,  the  nose  should  be  seized  between 
the  thumb  and  index  finger,  which  would 
oblige  the  infant  to  respire  through  the 
mouth,  and  then  the  scissors  could  be  intro- 
duced. The  hsmorrbage  is  generally  tri- 
vial in  such  cases;  but,  if  obstinate,  the  ac- 
tual cautery  should  be  applied.  The  cautery 
should  be  the  last  remedy,  and  only  re- 
sorted to  after  pressure,  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum,  and  other  styptics  had  failed. 
Such  cases  are  fortunately  rare. 

7bn^»«-<i^.— When  the  frcenum  of  the 
tongue  is  too  short,  or  when  it  extends  to- 
wards the  ipex  of  the  tongue,  the  infant 
cannot  suc](,  or  speak  at  the  usual  age.  This 
disease  is  readily  detected  by  introducing  a 
finger  into  the  mouth  under  the  tongue. 
The  evil  result  of  this  malformation  would 
be  the  death  of  the  infant  from  an  inability 
to  sack;  and,  consequently,  from  a  want  of 
nourishment.  An  operation  is  necessary  as 
soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered;  and  it  is 
much  easier  performed  on  a  new  bom  in- 
fant, than  on  one  of  six  or  twelve  montha 


old.  If  the  infant  can  suck  well,  the  opera- 
tion  may  be  deferred  for  a  monti^  or  two ; 
but  when  speech  is  impeded,  and  when  rea- 
son replaces  instinct,  tiie  operation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  chance  of  docility,  will 
be  performed  with  less  difficulty.  The  h^ 
culty  of  speech  usually  commences  about 
the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  month,  so  that 
an  operation  should  be  performed  before  thia 
age.  The  operation  is  simple.  The  infant's 
head  and  arms  are  to  be  held,  when  the 
practitioner  introduces  the  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand  into  the  mouth,  depresses  the 
lower  jaw,  carries  the  point  of  his  finger  to 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  frosnum.  He  then  introduces  a  blunt 
pointed  part  of  the  scissors,  and  divides  the 
froenum  in  the  middle.  He  is  to  avoid  cut- 
ting too  near  the  root  of  the  tongue,  lest  he 
wound  the  ranine  arteries  or  veins,  and 
cause  fatal  hssmorrhage,  or  free  the  tongue 
so  much  as  to  give  rise  to  retroversion  of  it, 
which  might  cause  suffocation — an  accident 
which  occurred,  according  to  Petit  and 
Levret.  Some  advise  a  sound  with  a  slit  in 
its  extremity, or  a  piece  of  card  sUt  so  as  to 
pass  on  the  frcenum;  but  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  neither  is  necessary  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

Should  the  vessels  be  wounded,  a  tron* 
blesome  hsBmorrhage  will  occur,  and  this 
will  be  increased  whenever  the  in&nt  makes 
suction.  Petit  proposed  pressure  on  tha 
tongue,  which  was  to  be  retained  by  a  band- 
age round  the  lower  jaw  to  suppress  thia 
hsemorrhage,  but  every  one  must  see  the 
impracticability  of  such  a  contrivance.  In 
some  cases  a  saturated  solution  of  alum 
(about  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water  will 
arrest  it) ;  should  this  fail,  the  actual  cautery 
must  be  applied.  Cases  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred which  required  the  carotid  artery  to 
be  tied.  Haemorrhage  scarcely  ever  hap- 
pens when  the  operation  is  performed  a  few 
days  or  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  infant ; 
and  there  is  most  danger  of  it  when  the 
infisnt  is  three  or  four  years  old,  as  then  it 
can  be  kept  steady  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culty during  the  operation.  A  practitioner 
jfl  often  requested  to  cut  the  frosnum  when 
the  infant  does  not  suck  well ;  but  he  will 
often  discover  that  the  cause  is  a  short  or 
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jBudeveloped  mpple,  tht  result  of  original 
malformaiion*  or  of  the  injurious  custom  of 
tight  lacing.  In  such  cases  the  nipple  must 
be  elongated  by  means  of  suction  made  with 
(k  breast  bottle,  or  new  tobacco  pipe,  or  by 
»  strong  infant,  or  the  nurse.  When  thu 
fails,  a  wet  nuive  ought  to  be  provided  in. 
all  cases,  if  the  parents  can  afford  to  procure 
one.  Some  in&nts  raise  the  tongue  towards 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  this  prevent* 
them  from  making  suction.  In  such  easea 
the  tongue  should  be  depressed  with  the 
handle  of  a  tea  spoon,  or  a  spatula,  every 
time  the  infant  is  about  to  be  applied  to  the 
breast,  until  it  skcquires  the  power  and  habit 
of  sucking.  The  tongue  may  adhere  to  the 
vault  of  the  palate,  aa  attested  by  Xapiet 
Levret,  and  Bunel. 

In  some  eases  the  froenum  may  be  shortex 
than  natural,  but  o£fer  no  impediment  to 
•action,  though  it  may  cause  stuttering. 
The  celebrated  Demosthenes  laboured  under 
this  disease.  In  some  instances  the  division 
of  the  froenum  will  effect  a  cure.  .  I  have 
observed  this  fact  in  two  instances ;  one  was 
a  boy  aged  nine,  and  the  other  a  girl  aged 
thirteen  years.  I  divided  the  froenvm  in 
both,  and  the  power  of  distinct  articulation 
was  speedily  developed.  I  have  frequently 
observed  the  froenum  of  extraordinary 
thickness  and  shortness  in  children  whose 
speech  vras  thick  and  indistinct.  Mr.  War- 
£n,  of  Limehouse,  lately  consulted  me  in 
a  case  of  this  kind. 

Vniona  <if  the  Fingers  and  Toet. — ^This  de« 
formity  is  occasionally  met  with ;  and  the 
union  is  membraneous,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  birds.  Union  of  the  toes  is  produc- 
tive of  little  inconvenience  during  child- 
hood, but  is  a  serious  defect  during  the  adult 
age,  as  it  may  much  impede  locomotion  or 
walking;  but  that  of  the  fingers  prevents 
the  power  of  grasping  objects. 

When  the  adhesioa  is  firm,  it  should  be 
separated  with  a  bistoury;  but  when  it  is 
membraneous,  a  pair  of  scissors  will  be  pre- 
ferable. After  the  division  of  the  parts, 
they  should  be  kept  separate  by  simple 
dressings  and  bandages,  and  re-union  pre- 
vented. 

Vnitm  of  the  Petde  and  Scrotum. — ^Petit  de- 
scribes a  remarkable  case  of  this  deformity. 
He  found  in  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  died  of  another  disease,  that,  on  in- 
flating the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  dissecting 
the  parts  with  great  care,  the  urethra  warn 
very  diort,  ligamentous,  inexteasible,  and 
without  cellular  tissue.  He  extended  both 
extremities  of  that  canal,  but  on  loosening 
bis  hold  they  assumed  their  natural  situa- 
tions and  preserved  the  original  curvature. 
In  fact,  w  curvature  was  so  great,  that  had 
the  individual  arrived  at  the  adult  age,  he 
coold  not  fulfil  the  end  of  marriage. 

Infants  have  also  been  bom  with  the  f roe* 
num  of  the  prepuce  too  short,  too  thick,  or 
too  hard,  so  as  to  produce  cnrvature  of  the 
glans  peniSi  an  impediment  to  erectioui  and 


to  msniage*  This  diaesM  ji  of  Hitie  im- 
portance during  in&ncy ;  and  may  be  reme- 
died in  adultfi  by  a  simple  incision.  There 
is  scarcely  any  hasmorrhage,  and  this  can,  in 
general,  be  readily  suppressed  by  pressure, 
Qr  cold  astringent  lotions. 

Congenital  dimioM  qf  Continutijf,^-'lt    ie 
recorded,  but  I    have  not  observed  such 
cases,   that   the   bones  may   be  fractured 
during   intra-uterine  existence,  either  by 
external  injuries  inflicted  on  the  abdomen 
of  the  mother,  such  as  falls,  blows,  &c.,  of 
by  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
foetus,  when  the  bones  are  diseased.    Mol* 
lities  or  fragilitas  ossium,  the  contamination 
of  syphilis  or  cancer,  will  often  predispose  to 
fracture  in  the  adult,  md  consequently  in 
the  fcBtus.    The  latter  cause  will  explwn 
the  existence  of  fractures  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  imagination  of  the  mother. 
The  cases  recorded  by  Malebranohe    and 
otheis,  of  infisints  born  with  different  frac- 
tures, and  ascribed  to  the  terror  of  the  mo- 
ther at  having  witnessed  the  mutilation  of 
malefactors  on  the  wheel,  were  satisfactorily 
explicable  by  the  preceding  cause.    Women 
are  often  frightened  in  our  times,  but  they 
seldom  bring  forth  infants  with  fractures.  In- 
fiints  have  been  bom  with  ununited  fractures 
of  all  the  long  bones  (Amand,  Chaussier.) 

Infants  have  also  been  bom  with  consoli- 
dated fractures.  Fractures  may  be  inflicted 
by  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  through  which 
the  infant  has  to  pass  into  the  world,  or  by 
instrumental  or  manual  operations.  The 
bones  of  the  cranium,  lower  jaw,  clavicle, 
superior  and  inferior  extremities,  the  ribs 
and  bones  of  the  pelvis,  have  been  fractured 
by  the  preceding  causes.  Cheselden  de- 
scribed fracture  of  the  ribs  caused  by  nurses. 
Numerous  other  distinguished  obstetricians 
and  surgeons  have  attested  fractures  caused 
by  the  forceps,  lever,  or  by  the  operation  of 
version.  These  fractures  are  to  be  treated 
on  ordinary  principles. 

Wounds  of  different  parts  may  be  inflicted 
by  projecting  bones,  when  the  maternal 
pelvis  is  deformed,  or  by  artificial  delivery. 
Various  obstetric  writers  attest  examples  of 
this  kind.  (Mauriceau,  Delamotte,  Saviard, 
Amand,  &c.  &c.) 

The  fcetus  in  utero  has  been  wounded  in 
homicidial  attempts  to  procure  abortion.  It 
has  aUo  been  wounded  after  birth,  for^  the 
same  criminal  intent,  by  acupuncture,  or 
through  the  nasal  fossee,  the  orbit,  the  fon- 
tanels, the  temple,  the  ear,  the  neck,  the 
axillae,  or  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  anus, 
abdomen,  vagina,  &c.  In  such  cases  the 
traces  of  blood  will  alone  lead  to  discovery. 
Such  cases  are  recorded  in  the  works  on 
forensic  medicine.  Other  parts  are  divided, 
as  the  lip,  the  palate,  the  uvula,  and  the 
urethra  in  the  male. 

Harelip, — ^lliis  term  is  applied  to  division 
of  the  upper  lip,  which  may  be  simple- 
double,  or  complicated,  according  as  th^ 
is  one  or  two  slits  in  the  lip,orwher 
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gam,  palatine  Taalt,  or  uvola  is  divided,  or  can  gentleman^  aged  twenty-One  ycaw,  wKo 

the  divided  lip  is  attached  to  the  guma.  was  attending  his  lectures  on  obetetricy.  The 

The  lip  presents  a  longitudinal,  triangu-  professor  advised  his  pupil  to  consult  Baron 

lar,  or  irregular  cleft,  whose  edges  are  round,  Roux,  who  incised  the  edges  with  a  pair  of 

thick,  and  covered  with  a  tldn  rocaceous  scissors,  united  them  by  means  of  sutures, 

membrane.    The  cause  of  this  deformity  is  which  he  inserted  with  a  needle  fixed  in  a 

wholly  unknown,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  handle.    This  operation  was  suceessful,  and 

depend  on  the  maternal   imagination.     I  called  by  its  Inventor  staphyloraphy.    He 

have  known  five  cases  of  ladies  who  dreaded  has  since  performed  it  succcwafully,  and  it 

that  their  infants  would  be  bom  with  hare-lip,  was  hitely  attempted  at   the  Westminster 

though  every  one   was   perfect.       Tiede-  Hospital  in  1834,  without  success.     It  can 

man  attributed  this  deformity  to  a  certain  only  be  performed  when  the  child  has  reason, 

alteration  in  the  brain,  as  when  it  is  deprived  and  accordingto  some,  at  the  adult  age  only, 

of  some  of  its  median  parts ;   while  Osiander  Congenital  division  qf  the  Parietes  of  the 

and  Duges  ascribe  it,  conjectnrally,  as  the  Thorax,  Abdomen,  and  Genital  Organt. — The 

effect  of  some  former  intra-nterine  hydroce-  records  of  medicine  afford  examples  of  ab* 

plalus.     The  cause  is,  however,  still  un-  sence  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  and 

known,  and  remains  to  be  determined.  abdomen,  and  the  viscera  floated  in  the  ate- 

The  bad  effects  of  hare-lip  are  deformity,  niotic  fluid  {Fried),     The  osseousjpart  only 

inability-  to  snck,  imperfect  nutrition,  and  was  wanting  in  other  cases  {Adelon),  and  the 

defective  speech  at  a  future  peiiod  of  life,  heart  has  been  seen  covered  by  the  skin  only 

iCoreover,  the  crying  and  laughing  of  the  (Duges),    I  have  seen  two  infants  whose  ab- 

infant  very  much  increase  the  deformity,  dominal  viscera  were  covered  by  skin  alone 

and  render  it  hideous.  at  birth.    Both  were  born  dead.    My  friend. 

When  the  division  i»  prolonged  to  the  Mr.  Hughes  of  Holborn,  had  attended  at  the 

palatine  vault,  the  opening  permits  the  in-  birth  of  one  of  them,  and  has  it  preserved, 

gress  of  the  air  into  the  mouth,  according  MM.  Capuron  and  Sedillot,  and  Borel,  re- 

as  it  is  removed  by  suction,  and  this  pre-  cord  simitar  cases. 

vents  the  afflux  of  the  milk,  or  allows  it  to  The  hypogastric  region  often  presents  a 
escape  through  the  nose,  and  the  results  red,  fungous,  painful  tumour,  which  is  the 
are  imperfect  nutrition,  and  the  decline  of  bladder,  protruding  through  the  abdominal 
the  new  born  infant  It  is  therefore  essen-  parietes.  This  is  most  common  in  males, 
tial  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  and  has  been  termed  exstrophy.  The  urn- 
infant,  that  relief  should  be  speedily  afforded  bilical  cord  is  inserted  near  this  tumour,  the 
jn  bad  cases.  orifices  of  the  ureters  are  apparent,  the  pubic 
There  is,  however,  much  diversity  of  bones  are  separated,  the  cavernous  bodies  are 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  period  for  perform-  distinct,  the  urethra  opens  on  its  superior 
ing  an  operation  to  remove  this  deformity,  surface,  so  that  the  penis  represents  a  deep 
Kooknuisen,  Ledran,  Louis,  Sabatier,  and  groove  {epispadias).  Some  cases  of  distention 
X)uge8  advised  the  operation  in  a  few  days  with  danger  of  rupture  of  the  bladder,  are  snp- 
after  birth.  Boyer*  Dubois,  and  Capuron  posed  to  be  the  intra-uterine  cause  of  this 
consider  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  the  most  deformity  (Wrisberg,  Chaussier,  Vrolick). 
advantageous  age,  as  the  lips  will  be  suffi-  It  does  not  prevent  the  infant  from  livingi 
ciently  firm,  the  infant  more  sensible  of  its  but  disqualifies  the  male  for  generation, 
deformity,  and  mere  docile  to  support  the  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  de- 
operation  for  its  removal.  Others  maintain  formity,  little  can  be  done  except  preventing 
that  the  lip  is  too  delicate  and  tender  at  the  constant  discharge  of  urine,  by  means  of 
birth  to  retain  the  needles  and  sutures,  which  a  compress  and  oUier  contrivances.  The 
would  cut  tlirough  it.  genital  organs  are  liable  to  congenite  divi- 
If  the  operation  is  determined  on  imme-  sions.  The  urethra  may  open  on  any  part 
diately  after  birth,  it  is  to  be  performed  by  of  its  traject,  from  its  external  orifice  to  the 
incising  the  margins  of  the  divided  lip  with  scrotum,  and  the  disease  is  named  hypospa- 
a  pair  of  very  sharp  scissors,  and  then  pass-  dias.  When  there  is  an  openingon  the  back 
ing  two  or  three  needles  so  as  to  bring  the  of  the  penis  it  is  termed  epispadias ;  and  when 
edges  in  perfect  apposition,  and  secure  them  there  is  a  lateral  opening  it  is  called  pleuro' 
by  the  twisted  sutures.    The  operator  must  spadias, 

take  great  care  to  bring  the  whole  surfaces  The  first  of  these  is  the  ^ost  common,  the 

of  the  lip  in  perfect  apposition,  and  especially  others  rarely  occur, 

the  lower  margins,  so  as  to  prevent  de-  When  the  meatus  urinarius  is  obliterated, 

formity.     Union  by  the  first  intention  ought  and  an  opening  supplies  its  place  near  the 

to  be  induced,    and  this  generally  takea  frcenum,  no  operation  is  necessary,  and  the 

place.    The  operation  is  technically  termed  individual  is  capable  of  performing  the  act 

chiloraphy.  of  generation.    The  infant  suffers  no  incon- 

CongenitaJ  division  qf  the  Palatir.e  areh  and  venience*  as  it  ^charges  its    urine  very 

Uvula, — This  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  freely,  and  without  any  annoyance.    Some 

was  seen  only  once  by  the  experienced  pro-  proposed  to  incise  the  glans  over  the  site  of 

fessor,  Capuron.    The  subject  was  an  Ameri-  the  natural  aperture,  then  to  pass  a  bougie 
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or  catheter  through  the  oblitented  portion  gists  will  perhaps  qttarrelifithmelbreftlHngth»^ 
of  the  urethra,  "niis  operation  is  not  per-  disease  I  am  about  to  describe  ague,  because 
formed  nor  sanctioned  by  modem  surgeons,  it  is  a  form  of  what  is  usually  denominated 
When  the  aperture  is  near  the  root  of  the  remittent  fe^er ;  but  as  I  am|convinced  that  it 
penis,  the  individual  will  be  sterile,  and  his  differs  from  ague  only,  in  being  combined 
disease  cannot  be  remedied.  Spallanzani  with  local  inflammation,  I  think  that  the 
impregnated  a  bitch  by  injecting  the  male  term  complicated  ague  conveys  a  clearer  idea 
semen  into  the  vagina;  and  John  Hunter  of  its  nature,  and  points  out  more  accu- 
advised  a  patient  who  laboured  under  fistula  rately  its  natural  affinities, 
inperlneo,  through  which  the  spermatic  fluid  The  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  has  been 
]>as8ed  during  sexual  congress,  to  collect  the  made,  by  many  writers,  tbe  basis  of  reason- 
fluid  and  inject  it  into  the  vagina.  It  was  logon  fever  in  general.  It  has  been  sur- 
said  that  pregnancy  followed ;  but  I  do  not  mised,  that  a  continued  fever  is  a  succession 
believe  it:— it  is  barely  possible,  but  ex-  of  such  paroxysms  variously  combined,  and 
tremeljr  improbable.  When  the  scrotum  this  notion  has  been  supported  by  several 
and  perinaeum  are  divided,  sterility  is  still  alleged  facts,  which  I  cannot  say  that  my 
more  complete ;  and  it  is  sometimes  com-  q^^  observation  has  enabled  me  to  verify, 
binedwithimpotence,  on  account  of  the  bre-  Thus  it  has  been  asserted,  that  ague  fre- 
vity  and  disfiguration  of  the  penis.  Indi-  qucntiy  passes  into  continued  fever ;  now  it 
viduals  so  deformed  are  supposed  to  be  her-  j,  ^q  doubt  possible,  that  any  protracted 
maphrodites,  as  the  cleft  situated  behind  and  disease,  which  greatly  disturbs  the  general 
below  the  pen«  bears  a  rude  resemblance  to  functions  of  the  system,  may  induce  con- 
the  vulva.  M.  Duges  IS  of  opimon  that  we  ^^^^  f^^^.  1,^^  i  ^^^  declare  that  I 
may  regard  this  disposition  as  a  prcsistance  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  tiding  like  a 
of  the  intermediate  embryonary  state  of  the  ^^^^  transition,  into  common  continued 
two  sexes-so  is  Dr.  Fletcher.  fever-and  as  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
Sabatier  mentions  a  case  of  the  latter  ^^^  ^^  j  ^^^  coj,€ixvi^  that  such 
malformation,  which  gave  rise  to  a  singular  transition,  if  it  ever  occur,  is  extremely 
mistake.  The  infant  was  supposed  to  be  a  ^^^  ^^^  ague  has  m>  natural  tendency 
female,  and  was  brought  up  as  such,  but  .  '  _  ..  ^rr.„„^  4^^^^  t*  «-  !.»»«-.. 
tdtPt  some  time  the  nenis  develooed  which  ^  P***  ^^^  continued  fever.  It  is,  however, 
alter  some  ume  ine  penis  aeveiopea,  wmcn  ^^  frequently  becomes 
at  birth  was  not  larger  than  the  clitoris.  The  *'^***^',.  "^T^*  ^..,  ,  ' ,  ,J*„  .«"  j 
scrotum  was  not  apparent,  and  the  testicles  comphcated   with  local   inflammation,  and 

had  not  descended  from  the  abdomen.  M.  P*»l««  '^^^  *  ^  f  a  T1  .{"^a 
Capuron  relates  another  remarkable  case,  in  ^°:  »*  ^^  ^^'^  ^^'^\  *^*^  continued 
which  the  hypospadias  was  prolonged  to  the  J«T^^««  ?ftf°'  ^""fl  '^^  '  ?  "^^5 
scrotum;  the  fisiureformed  two  great  lips,  to  intermission,  and  finally  resolves  itself 
each  of  which  contained  a  testicle,  which  ^^^^  yuc.  I  never  saw  tins  either.  It  is  true, 
determined  the  sex  of  the  infant,  and  dissi-  i«ideed,  that  in  marshy  districts,  the  state  of 
pated  the  illusion.  He  states  that  M.  Girand  debility  attendant  on  convalescence  from  con- 
saw  a  case  of  this  kind  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  .^^^^  ^«'e'»  "'^^•"  ^«  P»^«"*  ^*nr  hable 
in  1796.  which  U  described  by  M.  Leveille,  *<>  *«««»  "^  ^e  "  frequently  seized  with  it ; 
in  his  NowelU  Doctrine  ChirurgieaU.  There  I  conceive  it  is  this  fact  that  has  given  rise 
was  a  similar  case  presented  at  the  London  to  the  notion  that  continued  fever  passes 
Hospitals,  in  1834,  and  many  students  sup-  into  ague— which,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able' 
posed  the  individual  to  be  a  hermaphrodite,  to  observe,  it  has  no  tendency  to  do. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  abnormal  The  term  remittent  fever,  has  been  some- 
apertures  of  the  penis,  by  incising  the  edges,  what  vaguely  applied.  In  most,  perhaps  in 
inserting  a  suture,  with  a  view  to  effect  union  all  continued  fevers,  there  are  exacerbations 
by  the  first  intention.  The  operation  gene-  and  remissions,  and  these  are  particularly 
rally  fails.  Many  of  you  have  witnessed  its  conspicuous  in  the  fevers  of  children, 
fail  ure  on  a  late  occasion  at  the  Westminster  When  such  alternations  are  strongly  marked. 
Hospital,  and  those  who  have  not,  will  find  the  fever  is  frequently  called  renUiteni  though 
a  full  report  of  the  case  in  my  journal.  I  it  be  in  fact  the  same  disease  with  that  com-, 
am  not  aware  that  operations  have  been  per*  monly  called  continued  fever.  To  this  the 
formed  on  infants,  and  I  should  decline  to  only  objection  is,  that  two  very  distinct  dis- 
recommend  or  perform  them,  as  the  de-  eases  are  confounded  under  a  common  de« 
formities  are  not  productive  of  any  inoon-  nomination,  namely,  eontinuedfever^  in  which 
venience  in  early  life.  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  rather 


more  strongly  marked  than  usual,  and  real 

OBSERVATIONS  ON^AGUE,  remittent  fever,  or,  as  I  call  it,  eomplieated 

BY  LAUNCiLOT  PAUL,M.  D.  oQue.     lu  contittued  fexer,  the  exacerbation 

^Conh'atied. J  consists    merely  in  a  period  of  increased 

-  -  heat  and  excitement,  unpreeeded  by  any  thiag 

Cf  CompUeated  Ague.  like  a  cold  stage,  and  the  remission  consisU 

Bt  eompUaUed  ague,  I  mean  ague  accompa-  merely  in  an  abatement  of  ^^  «»^^^^ 

Hied  witii  visceral  inflammation.  The  nosolo-  not  produced  by  a  critical  diaphoreais,  but 
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iMtt  piolMbly  eon&eetsd  with  thott  ffinniftl 
dMiiges  ia  die  animal  eoonomyf  of  whoae  na* 
tore  and  laws  we  are  ignorant,  though  they 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  course  of 
^seases.  In  proper  rem\(tent  fever — ^the 
fever  of  marshy  districts — ^the  exacerbations 
are  mueh  more  distinct  and  violent ;  they 
are  preceded  by  a  renewal  of  the  cold  stage, 
and  are  generally  resolved  by  perspiration, 
the  paroxysm  being  thus  terminated,  while 
fever,  in  a  minor  degree,  is  still  kept  up  by 
the  presence  of  local  inflammation.  Through- 
out the  course  of  the  disease  we  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  an  ague,  which  is  often  suffi- 
ciently regular  in  its  type,the  intermissison 
being  filled  up  with  the  ordinary  symptoms 
fii  visceral  inflammation.  I  have  never  been 
in  the  East  Indies,  but  as  fi&r  as  I  can  judge 
from  description,  the  marsh  remittent  of  our 
own  country  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  India,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
peculiar  influence  of  a  tropical  climate  on  the 
whole  system,  and  particularly  on  the  liver. 

I  shall  describe  the  disease  as  I  have  seen 
it ;  and  I  may  mention  that  my  observations 
on  all  the  forms  of  ague  have  been  made 
chiefly  in  the  marshy  parts  of  Somersetshire. 
This  disease  comes  on  in  all  respects  like  a 
common  ague,  with  rigor  and  oppression, 
and  very  frequently  bilious  vomiting.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  stage  symptoms  of  local  inflam- 
mation manifest  themselves,  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation  being  various. 

It  is  generally  in  some  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  the  stomach  is  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  its  most  frequent  locality,  in  which 
case  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
frequent  vomiting,  are  prominent  symptoms 
— but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
well  known  phenomena  of  inflammation  in 
the  different  viscera.  The  small  intestines, 
Uver,  and  spleen  are  frequently  affected,  and 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  by  no  means 
of  unusual  occurrence. 

The  brain  is  less  frequently  inflamed  than 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  when  it  is  so, 
the  phrenitie  symptoms  are  exceedingly  vio- 
lent during  the  excitement  of  the  hot  stagCi 
and  the  disease,  if  not  checked  soon,  termi- 
nates fatally.  Inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
or  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  is  not  very 
eommon  $  in  most  severe  cases  of  marsh  re- 
mittent however,  the  bronchial  membrane 
is  more  or  less  affected,  and  the  patient  is 
teaxed  with  cough.  As  the  hot  stage  sub- 
sides, perspiration  breaks  out  upon  the  skin, 
and  tiie  local  pain  and  general  distress  are 
much  alleviated;  but  the  pulse  does  not 
return  to  its  natural  standard,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  local  inflammatioD,  though  much 
abated,  still  continue.  These  paroxysms  are 
repeated,  sometimes  once,  and  sometimes 
twice  in  the  twentyfDur  hours,  and  in  their 
recurrence  we  may,  in  most  cases,  trace 
some  one  of  the  more  ordinary  or  less  com- 
non  types  of  ague.  One  of  the  most  re* 
markable  features  in  this  disease  is  the  great 


prwtration  of  strength  and  spirits,  and  tba 
tendency  to  syncope,  arguing  the  presence 
of  some  cause  which  powerftdly  depressed 
the  nervous  energy.  The  state  of  the  bowels 
is  various  ;  sometimes  they  are  constipated, 
at  others  diarrhoea  prevails ;  but  in  almost  all 
cases  the  alvine  excretions  are  exceedingly 
dark  coloured  and  fetid. 

I  have  stated  my  belief  that  this'  disease 
is  ague  complicated  with  various  forms  of 
visceral  inflammation.  My  reason  for  think- 
ing so  is,  that  if  the  lo(»tl  inflammation  be 
subdued,  the  disease  immediately  changes 
into  a  common  ague,  which  is  as  easily  ar- 
rested|by  the  bark  as  any  other  ague.  This 
position  will  be  best  illustrated  by  consi- 
dering— 

The  TreatmaU  qf  Complicated  Ague, 

As  soon  as  the  disease  has  declared  itself, 
the  lancet  should  be  used  with  promptitude 
and  boldness,  and  the  practitioner  should  not 
be  deterred    from    its   appUcatioD    by    the 
appearance  of  debility.      The  tendency  to 
syncope  is  often  so  great  that  the  patient,  if 
bled  in  a  sitting  position,  will  faint  before  a 
tea-cupfol  of  blood    has   been  drawn ;    to 
obviate  this,  he  should  be  bled  while  in  a  re- 
cumbent position,  and  the  blood  should  not 
be  allowed  to  flow  too  rapidly.     It  is  de- 
sirable, if  possible,  to  extinguish  the  inflamr 
mation  at  once  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
fevers,  we  are  not  to  deal  with  local  inflam* 
mation   as  if  it  were  the  sole  disease.    A 
large  dose  of  calomel,  combined  with  some 
other  purgative,  should  be  administered  short* 
ly  after  the  bleeding,  and  if  the  pain  be  not 
entirely  subdued  by  the  use  of  the  lancet,  « 
blister  should  be  applied ;  and  in  a  word,  we 
must  use  vigorously,   and   without  loss  of 
time,  those  means  which  are  applicable  to  the 
case  of  inflammation  as' an  adjunct  of  fever. 
If  it  should  fortunately  happen  that  the  in- 
flammation has  been  entirely  subdued  by  the 
means  used  at  the  onset  of  the  malady,  the  se- 
cond paroxysm  will  be  one  of  simple  ague,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  bark  may  be 
safely  used,  and  the  disease  cut  short.     More 
generally,  however,  some  degree  of  inflam- 
matory action  remains,   which  may  be  re- 
Idndled  with  considerable  violence  during  the 
second  paroxysm,  in  which  case  venesection 
must  a^n  be  had  recourse  to,  and  this  re- 
petition of  it  will  generally  be  successful. 
The  moment  we  find  that  the  disease  is  re* 
duced  to  a  simple  ague,  or  that  the  patient, 
in  the   intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  is  free 
from  all  symptoms  of  local  inflammation,  the 
quinine  should  be  thrown  in,  at  first  in  a 
moderate  dose,  the  effects  of  which  should  be 
watched ;  for  if  there  should  stiU  be  a  lurking 
tendency  to   inflammation,  the  medicine,  by 
its  stimulatiog   effects,  may  rekindle  it,  and, 
if  persevered  in,  occasion  serioi^  if  not  fatal 
mischief.     If  it  be  found  that  the  first  dose 
has  no  bad  effect,  we  may  proceed  without 
fear,  and  repeat  the   remedy  in  large  and 


Rmdew-^ThaQkrah  on  ike  Naiw  and  Preperii^s  of  the  Blood.     H 

fntptmi  dotM,  ta  prevent  the  recwrenoe  tt  period  between  tlie  apparent  death  of  the 

the  parozytm ;  which  is  a  point  of  some  im-  animals  and  the  examination  of  the  blood 

portance,  beeante  the  recently  inflamed  organ  Wae  too  short  to  admit  of  the  extinction  of 

ie  extremely  liable  to  re-aatnme  the  same  the  living  principle ;  and  the  circumstance 

morbid  action,  which  might  be  set  up  anew  of  fluidity  being  maintained  as  long  as  the 

by  the  excitement  of  a  febrile  paroxysm.    In  blood  wae  kept  in  its  vital  receptacles,  and 

those  oases  in  which  the  ordinary  antiphlo-  coagulation  shortly  occurring  on  the  expo^ 

gistic  means  faU  to  subdue  the  inflammation,  "ttie  of  this  fluid,  strongly  supports  the  doc- 

the  danger  of  a  fatal  result  is  considerable;  trine  under  examination. 
but  let  the  practitioner  be  warned  against  the        "  (3.)  In  the  leech  which  has  died  soon 

premature  use  of  the  barlt,  which  will  invari-  <rfter  suction,  the  blood  is  found  concreted, 

ably  make  matters  worse  than  they  were  ^^^  ^^J^  ^  retained  in  the  Uving  reptile,  I 

before.    In  such  cases  I  have  had  recourse  ^^ve  found  no  trace  of  coagulation  at  the 

to  mercury,  and  generally  with  good  effect ;  «n^  <?  an  hour.     It  is  prolwble,  therefore, 

when  the  mouth  became  sore,  the  inflamma.  J^  *J«  blood's  fluidity  is  maintained  by  the 

tion  was  resolved,  and  in  most  instances  the  "f«  ^f  lU  receptacle.  \  ,  .  ^ 

ague  also  was  arrested,  and  convalescence  ^"(^O  }^.  "~*  ^^,^*^,  ^S'^*  "^/'^u  "'^ 

ensued.    I  never  tried  the  effect  of  salivation  Morgagn^  in  which  the  blood  after  death  re- 

on  common  ague,  not  thinking  it  a  justifiable  "J"'^*^,.  ^f*!'  J' ^'V*  V^f^^  coagulated, 

procedure,  merely  for  the  sake  of  experi-  ^^  P***^'*^  ^  ^«?  suddenly  from  some 

•..»»  -vl-  —  ii^.^.  .w^.^.  .  ^i\A  m^A  affection  of  the  bram  or  nervous  system. 

SS^r^  r  Jlf^^  ^  ^^  ««^  circumstances,  it  is  known  that  the 

emoaaous  remcuy. contraction  of   death  does  not  occur,  the 

^^  muscles  remain  flaccid,  and  the  tempera* 

SEUbt^SSit  tnre  of  the  body  is  long  maintained.    If 

—  these  effects  be  considered  as  originating 

An  Inqidfy  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  qf    ^'^^'^  ^^«  ^^^^  ^x^^^,^""^  '"^  'AA^f!^TV^'l^ 
.    «,    3  .    «   .         ,  «  «    XV      »«« cause,  on  the  theory  adduced,  for  the 

the  Blood  la  HeaUh  and  Jhtease.    By  the    blood's  tardiness  in  coagulating. 

late  Charles  Turner  Thackrah.  Edited  by        «  (5.)  On  this  subject  an  observation  of 

Thomas  G.  Wright,  M.D.    To  which  is     Fontana  is  deserving  of  regard.    He  found. 

added    a  Biographical    Memoir   of  Mr.     **^*  H*e°«il!^^i.^l*'*^J^^^^^       ^}^^ 
_,     ,     ,         •    f  ,  ^^        out  of  the  body  was  not  affected  by  com- 

Thackrah.    London,  dvoi  1834.  pp.246,    mixture  with  poison  of  a  viper,  yet  that  this 

(Continued  from  p.  824,  vol;  vii).  8ub*tance,  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  a 

living  rabbit,  produced  instant  coagulation 
4.  To  the  influence  of  the  nerves— the     ^f  the  circulating  fluid,  and  the  speedy 

nervous  influence  being  considered  as  the     deatJ^  of  the  animal.    The  effect  here  stated 

source  of  the  blood's  fluidity,  and  its  loss  the    could  arise,  I  conceive,  only  from  the  shock 

,  ...  given  to  the  livmg  principle  resident  m  the 

cause  of  coagulation.  »^  ^^  ^j^^  vessels  ;  and  since  the  preced- 

"  (1*)  In  the  preceding  examination  of  ing  remark  of  Fontana  proves  the  simple 

the  effects  of  rett,  the  veins  of  different  ani*>  mixture  of  the  poison  with  the  blood  to  have 

male  were  insulated,  and  it  was  found,  that  no  effect  on  the  coagulating  process,  we  must 

although  the  loss  of  motion  failed  to  pro**  conclude  that  the  sudden  destruction  <if  the 

duce  concretion,  yet  that  the  blood  acquired  ntrwms  influence  induced  instantaneous  conere^ 

an  increased  disposition  to  this  change.     In  Hon, 

■uch  drcumstances,  however,  the  vessels,  if  **  (6.)  I  have  proved  by  repeated  exneri- 
not  partially  dead,  were  at  least  so  situated  ments,  that  congulation  occurs  speedily  in 
as  not  to  allow  the  free  admission  of  the  proportion  to  the  debility  of  the  system.  If 
nervons  influence.  On  the  supposition,  then,  debility  affect  primarily  and  principally  the 
of  this^  process  depending  on  tiie  loss  of  vi^  organs  of  sensorial  power,  or  (to  speak,  per- 
tality  in  the  blood-vessels,  we  might  con-  haps,  more  properly)  if  these  organs  first  lose 
elude  that  concretion  would  have  taken  their  excitability,  we  remark,  as  a  collateral 
place  in  a  few  minutes,  had  the  receptacle  support  to  the  theory  adduced,  that  in  pro- 
been  wholly  devoid  of  life;  but  from  the  portion  as  the  nervous  influence  languishes 
vessels  possessing  a  degree  of  vitality,  the  or  dies,  the  blood  assumes  a  stronger  dispo- 
blood  did  not  speedily  nor  freely  coagulate;  sition  to  coagulate. 

That  rest  alone  cannot  give  even  a  disposi-  **  The  ihintness  which  occasionally  ensues 

tion  to  concretion,  seems  evident  from  the  on  venmection  has  a  similar  and  marked 

remarks  on  that  subject  effect:  this  occurrence,  if  I  mistake  not,  can 

**  (2.)  In  two  instances  (XXXIX  and  XL)  arise  only  from  the  suspension  of  that  sup- 

the  blood  was  found  fluid' in  the  hearts  of  ply  which  the  vessels    receive  from  the 

oxen  twenty  minutes  and  half  an  hour  after  nervous  system,  and  the  consequently  in- 

Iheir  slaughter,  but  coag^ilated  quickly  on  creased  disposition  of  the  blood  to  concrete. 

its  removal  from  these  vessels.     Vitality,  »  After  thus  stating  the    circumstance*^ 

ia  these  eases,  most  have  existed,  since  the  wfaidi  a£fotd  plausible  grounds  fbr  the  a 
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mission  of  the  doctrine,  I  proceed  to.  more 
decisive  evidence. 

"  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Astley  Copper,  to  induce 
me  to  the  examinationof  a  subject,  in  which, 
from  its  intricacy,  I  despaired  of  success, 
kindly  favoured  me  with  an  account  of  three 
experiments  which  he  had  made  some  years 
ago;  but  as  the  statement  was  merely  ver- 
bal, 1  doubt  the  complete  accuracy  of  my 
details."— pp.  81— 83.  «       . 

We  subjoin  a  correct  account  of  the  ex- 
perimente  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  himself,  as  given 
in  a  note  to  the  present  edition  of  the  work. 

"  Exp.  I.  Having  carefully  excluded  the 
atmosphere  from  the  ureter  of  the  ox,  I  tied 
one  end  and  put  a  cock  upon  the  other.  The 
cock  was  tied  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog, 
and  being  then  turned,  the  blood  rushed 
into  it.  The  cock  was. then  shut,  and  the 
blood  in  ten  minutes  was  found  coagulated. 

"  Exp.  II.  The  same  experiment  was  re- 
peated upon  the  jugular  vein  of  the  ox,  which 
was  by  the  same  means  as  the  ureter  had 
been  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the 
dog,  and  the  blood  coagulated  in  ten  mi- 
nutes. 

"  Exp.III.  Two  ligatures  were  placed  on 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  living  dog,  and  there 
left  for  three  hours :  the  blood  had  not  coa- 
gulated. 

"  Exp.  IV.  Two  ligatures  were  put  on  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  living  dog,  leaving  a  space 
between  them  of  three  inches.  Then  the 
lower  part  of  the  vein  was  cut  through,  and 
suffered  to  hang  from  the  wound  for  four 
hours.  The  upper  ligature  was  then  re- 
moved, the  blood  admitted  into  the  vein, 
and  the  ligature  again  tightened.  The  blood 
thus  admitted  into  the  dead  vein  was  coa- 
gulated in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." — ^pp.  83, 34. 

These  experiments  favour  the  idea  that 
the  loss  of  nervous  influence  is  the  cause  of 
the  blood's  coagulation. 


"  To  ascertain,"  says  our  author,  "  what 
effect  the  vital,  or  lifeless  state  of  the  ves- 
sel has  upon  the  blood's  coagulation,  1  made 
the  following  experiments. 

"ExP.  Lll.  A  portion  of  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  living  dog  was  included  between 
two  ligatures,  removed  from  the  body,  and 
immersed  in  water  heated  to  98  deg.  At 
the  expiration  of  an  hour  the  blood  wmcb 
it  contained  was  found  fluid. 

"  Exp.  LUI.  To  a  long  portion  of  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  killed  two  days  be- 
fore, were  affixed  brass  stop-cocks,  and  the 
whole  immersed  for  a  short  time  m  water 
heated  to  90  deg.— 100  deg.  The  jugular 
of  a  living  dog  was  then  laid  bare,  and  after 
its  puncture,  one  stop-cock  was  inserted  mto 
the  opening.  A  small  current  of  blood 
having  been  aUowed  to  pass  through  the 
lifeless  vessel,  in  order  Ui  preclude  the  pos- 
•ibiUty  of  its  containing  any  thing  but  tue 


•ubject  of  experiment,  the  Ipwer  stop-cock 
was  turned,  and-  Aortly  after,  the  upper. 
The  vessel,  with  iU  contents,  was  then  im- 
mersed  in  the  heated  water,  thfi  temperature 
of  which  was  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  veeel 
being  taken  out,  and  punctured,  or  ratner 
cut,  over  a  white  plate,  the  blobd  was  found 
firmly  coagulated.  , .    41. 

"  These  experiments  evidently  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  those  of  Mr.  Cooper. 
Blood  confined  in  a  vessel,  which,  from  the  tvne^ 
vitality  could  not  have  d-sfrted,  did  not  coagu- 
late in  an  hour;  whUethat  inclosed  in  a  lifeless 
r«n,  toas  firmly  concreted  in  one-fourth  of  that 
period:'— 1^,  Q^.    : 

After  mentioning  some  experiments,  ren- 
dered inconclusive  by  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining how  long  parts  retain  their  vital 
irritability  after  the  apparent  death  of  the 
animal,  our  author  gives  the  following,  in 
which  are  compared  the  effects  of  vessels 
undoubtedly  alive,  or  unequivocally  dead, 
on  the  blood  they  contain. 

Exp.  LVI.  "A  portion  of  the  jiigulaf 
vein  of  a  dog  was  included  between  liga- 
tures, removed  from  the  body,  and  pl^ed 
on  the  table.  Off  its  division,  at  the  en*  of 
twenty  minutes,  the  blood  was  found  fluid. 

«'  The  character  and  result  of  this  experi- 
ment resemble  those  ^f  many  others,  "J^eral 
of  which  have  been  already  detailed,  (XL VI 
to  LI.)     Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  remark, 
that  except  in  one  instance,  I  never  knew 
blood  to  coagulate  in  a  vessel  recently  in- 
sulated or  recently  removed  from  a  living 
animal :  and  from  frequent  examination,  I 
feel  confident  that  the  blood  in  such  circum- 
Btances  will  be  found  to  retein  ite  fluidity 
till  the  expiration  of,  at  least,  half  an  hour. 
"  Some  observations  on  blood  confined  in 
lifeless  vessels  will  now.be  stated. 

"Exp.  LVII.  The  iliac  vein  of  a  dog, 
killed  three  or  four  days  before,  was  armed 
with  stop-cocks,  and  received  blood  froni 
•  the  brachial  vein  of  a  man  in  the  mode  of 
Experiment  LlII.  On  examination,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  concre- 
tion was  found  to  be  complete. 

"  Exp.  LVII  I.  A  portion  of  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  sheep  killed  four  days  before,  re. 
ceived  blood  from  a  similar  vessel  m  a  living 
sheep,  in  the  mode  of  LI  1 1.  At  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  complete  concretion 
was  found  to  have  taken  place. 

"  These  experiments,  when  compared  with 
LVr.  and  LI  I.,  strongly  support  the  doc- 
trine of  the  blood's  fluidity  depending  on 
the  life  of  its  vessels.  But  to  make  the 
contrast  more  marked  and  decisive,  the 
following  experiments  were  made. 

"Exp.  LIX.  Part  of  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  small  dog  was  secured  w:ith  lipture», 
and  removed  from  the  body.     After  re- 
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iftdaing  in  the  tempemture  of  abont  100  deg« 
for  half  an  botir,  it  was  joanctared.  The 
blood  waa  found  perfectly  fluid.  A  portion 
of  the  vena  cara  was  removed,  and  reser\Td 
tor  the  next  day*a  comparative  experiment. 

"  £xp.  LX.  Fifteen  hours  aad  a  naif  after 
tbe  preceding;  experiment,  the  cava  taken 
from  the  animal  then  employed,  M*a8  filled 
with  blood  (as  in  LI  11.)  from  the  jugular  of 
a  similar  dog.  On  the  division  of  the  vessel 
at  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
complete  concretion  had  occurred. 

**  Thus  we  remark,  that  for  half  an  hour 
blood  remained  fluid  in  a  vein  recently  re- 
moved, while  in  the  lifeless  vein  of  the  same 
animal,  it  was  found  firmly  concreted  in 
fifteen  minutes.  To  what  shall  we  attribute 
this  striking  fact,  if  not  to  the  loss  of  the 
vessePs  vitality  P 

*'  On  reflecting  on  the  experiments  of  this 
section,  it  occurred  to  me.  that  the  brass 
cocks  connected  with  the  lifeless  veins  might 
aflbrd  matter  of  objection.  To  ascertain 
whether  they  had  any  share  in  inducing 
coagulation. 

"  £xp.  LXI.  A  length  of  the  aurta  of  a 
dog,  killed  the  day  before,  received  the  con- 
tents of  the  carotid  of  a  similar,  but  living 
animal.  The  elasticity  of  the  aorta  allow- 
ing the  admission  of  the  divided  carotid,  no 
extraneous  apparatus  was  required.  Pre- 
venting therefore,  with  my  finger,  the  ad- 
mi^ision  of  air,  and  one  of  my  pupils  press- 
ing the  lower  end  of  the  aorta,  this  vessel 
was  quickly  filled.  My  assistant  was  then 
directed  to  squeeze  down  the  blood  so  ta  to 
empty  the  vessel ;  care  being  taken  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  Tlie  aorta  was  then  re-filled, 
and  ligiUures  being  applied,  was  immersed 
in  water,  of  the  temperature  of  100  deg. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  it 
m'as  divided,  and  complete  concretion  found 
to  have  taken  place. 

*'  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  same 
r«snlt  occurs  when  stop-cocks  axe  not  em- 
ployed. 

•*  After  the  preceding  illustrations  of  the 
opposite  effects  which  the  life  and  death  of 
the  vessels  produce  on  the  blood,  a  specimen 
succeeds  of  that  intermediate  state  in  which 
it  is  probable  vitality  is  but  partially  ex- 
istent. 

•*  Kxp.  LXI  I.  A  portion  of  "the  jugular 
was  taken  from  a  sheep  two  hours  and  a 
half  after  it  had  been  slaughtered.  This 
vessel  was  filled  with  blood  (as  in  LI  1 1.) 
from  a  corresponding  vein  in  a  living  sheep. 
After  having  been  kept  in  the  tempenture 
of  the  animal  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  was 
punctured.  Though  most  of  the  blood  was 
fluid,  one  considerable coagulum  was  found. 

*♦  The  inference  drawn  from  the  observa- 
tions of  this  section  is  obvious.  Experiments, 
in  which  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to 
accuracy  in  execution,  and  honesty  in  de- 
tail, have  shown  that  blood  retained  for  the 
requisite  period  is  found  flaid  in  a  living 
Vol..  VII, 


▼easel,  jyartially  or  irregularly  coftgulated 
in  a  semi-living  vessel,  and  firmly  concreted 
in  one  devoid  of  vitality,  1  conelud6f 
therefore,  that  the  vital  or  nertfifus  influence  is 
the  source  of  the  blood's  flmditif^^and  its  losSf 
the  cause  of  coagulation." 

It  is  singular  that  oUr  author  should  us6 
the  terms  vital  influence,  and  nervous  influ- 
ence as  synonymous — it  is  taking  for  granted 
the  affirmative  of  a  much  disputed  question 
— ^namely,  whether  the  sympathetic  nerve 
is  the  great  centre  of  organic  life — a  question 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  settled,  till  minute 
anatomy  shall  have  afforded  us  more  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  real  extent  and 
connexions  of  the  ganglionic  system. 

The  phenomena  of  many  diseases  seem  to 
favour  the  opinion  that  the  nerves  exert  a 
strong  influence  on  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood — such  phenomena,  however,  would, 
on  the  whole,  appear  to  lead  to  a  conclusion 
directly  the  reveise  of  that  derived  from  phy- 
siological experiments;  in  diseases  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  nervous 
power  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  as  in  the 
worst  forms  of  fever,  malignant  cholera,*&c., 
the  blood  does  not  coagulate.  Again,  in 
those  instances  where  the  nervous  power  is 
suddenly  annihilated  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, as  in  death  by  lightning,  a  blow  on  the 
stomach,  or  a  large  dose  of  hydro-cyanic 
acid,  the  same  uncoagulablc  state  of  the 
blood  is  observed.  After  all,  such  observa- 
tions as  these  go  far  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  the  rt/a/iVyof  the  blood— a  doctrine  which 
the  longer  one  thinks  on,  the  more  one  feels 
inclined  to  adopt.  This  seems  to  have  been 
partly  the  case  with  Mr.  Thackrab,  who  in 
some  further  remarks  on  this  subject  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  appears  less  op- 
posed than  formerly  to  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion. 

The  intelligent  editor  observes. 

"  Tlie  concluding  passages  of  this  chapter 
arc  written  on  a  fly-leaf  in  the  author's 
copy  of  his  former  edition.  They  are  re- 
markable, as  showing  that  his  arguments 
against  the  Huntcrian  doclr'.ne  of  life  in  the 
blood  were  by  no  means  convincing  to  him- 
self. 'What  is  life?*  Reason  on  it  as  we 
may,  the  question  still  recurs  to  as.  Blood 
is  certainly  not  a  mere  hydrostatic  liquid, 
but  one  possessed  of  certain  functional  sua* 
ceptibilities,  and  acted  on  by  vital  powers. 
If  a  distinction  can  be  made  between  the 
life  of  blood  and  the  life  of  nerves,  muaelea, 
or  bones,  except  iu  relation  to  their  differ* 
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ence  of  offices,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  ihould  be 
drawn." — Ed. 

PreM  of  matter  again  obliges  ub  to  sus- 
pend farther  notice  of  this  valuable  work ; 
which,  however,  we  shall  take  an  early- 
opportunity  of  resuming. 


ON  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  NECK  AND 
THEIR  REDUCTION. 

BY    B.    HAARI80N,    M.  D. 


To  Dr.  Ryan,  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Jovmal 


Sir— -The  recent  death  of  Lord  Lisle  from  a 
fall  in  hunting,  calls  for  a  few  remarks,  es- 
pecially at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  prevent  similar  catastrophes  from  the 
same  cause.  "  Hii  Lordship,  it  is  said,  piiehed 
QA  Aw  keadf  tmd  it  is  supposed  dislocated  his 
neekf  as  he  breathed  only  twice  c^fter  the  acci- 
dent.^* Such  is  the  brief  recital  of  this  no- 
bleman's death.  As  it  nccords  with  many 
similar  accidents  from  falls,  1  conclude  that 
it  is  the  true  statement,  and  borne  out  by  the 
i^natomical  arrangement  of  the  parts.  A  few 
years  since,  Sir  John  Trollope,  a  Lincoln- 
shire Baronet,  lost  bis  life  upon  the  road  by 
a  fiall  from  his  horse.  In  neither  instance 
does  it  appear  that  any  means  were  atterop-. 
ted  for  their  recovery,  though  it  is  upon  re- 
cord, that  life  has  been  preserved,  or  perhaps 
note  properly  restored,  under  similar  cir- 
oumstaoces. 

1  presume  that  every  feasible  scheme  to 
recover  persons  in  this  distresiing  situation 
would  at  all  times  be  favourably  received 
by  the  British  public.  It  is  peculiarly  ap- 
]^!icable  to  the  present  season,  when  so  many 
are  liable  to  accidents  in  the  peri  ous  recrea- 
tions of  field  spoita.  Nor  van  we  be  insen- 
sible to  the  hazardous  state  of  these  momen- 
tous times,  when  all  descriptions  of  people 
are  roused  into  danger,  and  gallop  about, 
hurry-scurry  in  every  direction. 

More  than  thirty  years  since,  on  taking 
my  evening  walk.  I  heard  a  loud  cry  for 
help  issuing  simultaneously  from  many 
months.  I  ran  to  the  spot,  and  saw  a  man 
lying  upon  the  ground.  A  horse  was  stand- 
ing near:  twenty  voices  anxiously  vociffra- 
ted,  as  1  hurried  along,  that  the  rider  had 
just  fallen  from  his  horse  and  broken  his 
■eck.  He  lay  on  the  ground  motionless  and 
apparently  quite  dead.  1  instinctively  placed 
my  knets  against  his  shou Idem,  and  grasping 
bis  chin  and  back  of  the  head  firmly  between 
my  hands,  proceeded  to  stretc  h  his  neek  with 
all  my  strength.  The  patient  immediately 
alttw«d  aifoa  of  returning  animation,  by 


moving   his   limbs,  and  in  two  or    three 
minutes  he  raised  himself  from  the  ground*. 

He  at  first  rolled  his  eyes  with  a  vacant 
stare,  but  speedily  recovered  sufficiently  to 
remount  his  horse  and  ride  home,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles,  without  sustaining  any  par- 
ticular inconvenience  from  the  accident.  It 
may  be  said,  that  this  man  was  only  stupi- 
fied  by  the  fall,  and  would  have  recovered  of 
himself  had  he  been  left  undisturbed. 
Whether  the  lifeless  state  to  which  he  was 
apparently  reduced,  proceeded  from  verte- 
bral subluxation,  or  concussion  of  the  brain 
or  spine,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
For  my  own  part,  I  then  entertained  the 
opinion  that  I  still  retain,  that  some  of  the 
superior  cervical  vertebrae,  probably  the 
first,  were  partially  displaced,  and  pressed 
upon  the  spinal  marrow  or  phrenic  nerves, 
so  as  to  interrupt  the  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  process  of  respiration.  In 
that  case,  had  he  not  been  relieved  from  the 
compression,  by  restoring  the  natural  ar- 
rangement of  the  cervical  spine,  death  would 
have  speedily  closed  the  scene. 

Had  the  suspension  of  life  in  the  above 
case  depended  upon  concussion  of  the  brain 
or  Epine,  the  elongation  of  his  neck  would 
have  been  unavailing,  and  probably  injuri- 
ous. 1 1  was,  I  am  convinced,  a  sublusation 
of  the  head  and  atlas,  or  first  vertebra.  The 
connection  between  these  bones  is  easily  de- 
ranged by  a  blow  or  fall,  as  we  know  from 
experience  in  brutes  and  man. 

The  sportsman  kills  his  game  by  luxating 
the  fii-st  joint  of  the  spine,  which  always 
proves  im  mediately  fatal.  This  he  effects  by  a 
smait  stroke  of  the  hand  aimed  below  the 
occiput,  and  above  the  atlas.  Or  he  accom- 
plishes the  disjunction  by  firmly  grasping 
the  back  part  of  the  animal's  neck,  close  to 
the  skull  with  his  left  hand,  and  fixing  the 
other  upon  its  foiel.ead.  A  slight  degree  of 
force  in  this  situation  drives  the  condyles  of 
the  occipital  bone  away  from  the  first  ver- 
tebra and  produces  dislocation  either  par- 
tial or  complete,  according  to  the  degree  of 
violence  employed. 

Although  few  endeavours  have  been  made 
in  this  country  to  restore  animation  in 
these  distressing  cases,  the  inhabitants  of 
barbarous  tribes  do  not  abandon  their  com- 
rades, without  making  strong  efforts  lor 
their  recovery. 

Mr.  Kllis.  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Po- 
lynesian Reseaiches  informs  U4,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Baiff.  "that  a  man  fell  from 
a  tree  and  dislocated  his  neck.  His  com- 
panions, on  perceiving  it,  instantly  took  bim 
up.  One  of  them  placed  his  head  between 
his  own  kr.ees.  and  held  it  firmly,  while  the 
others,  taking  hold  of  his  body,  twisted  the 
joint  into  it£  proper  place."    Such  is  the 

•  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
mode  of  treatment,  see  Dr.  Harrison's  Patho- 
logical and  Practical  Observations  on  Spinal 
Disorders, 
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tftetemetit  given  of  the  practice  employed 
among  a  rode  people,  who,  in  following  the 
dictateLof  nature,  have  often  saved  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  creatnres,  under  circam- 
itancea  deemed  irremediable  by  the  civilized 
natiODB  of  Europe. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  althoagh 
both  the  above  described  methods  have  been 
sucressful  in  the  restoration  of  life,  they 
differ  considerably  from  one  another.  It 
Yemains  to  be  determined  which  is  entitled 
to  the  preference. 

Tbe  dblocation  usually  occurs  in  what  is 
denominated  a  ginglimoid  or  hinge  joint. 
This  species  of  atticulation  admits  of  motion 
forwani  and  backward.  There  is  little  or 
no  lateral  play.  As  therefore  the  head  can 
only  be  luicated  in  two  directions,  forward 
Or  Itackward  its  position  will  always  denote 
the  species.  In  the  former  the  chin  resti 
upon  the  breast.  In  the  latter  it  and  the 
forehead  are  elevated. 

By  merely  rotating  the  neck — the  mode 
employed  in  the  Friendly  Islands — although 
the  position  of  the  head  be  changed,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  had  been  moved  in  the 
best  possible  manner  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

The  proper  treatment  is  first  to  forcibly 
stretch  the  neck  and  head,  in  order  to  scpa- 
tttte  the  different  parts  of  the  joint  by  elon- 
gating the  ligaments.  These,  when  suffered 
to  contract  again,  will  be  disposed  to  restore 
the  bones  to  their  former  or  natural  places. 
During  the  restoration,  the  head  may  hv  en- 
eooraged  to  move  forward  orbackwaid,  ac- 
cording to  the  as::ertained  nature  of  the 
dislocation.  In  order  to  ensure  this  desira- 
ble change,  if  fortunately  a  medical  person 
were  present,  lie  might  hold  the  np},er  part 
of  the  neck  fiimly  with  one  hantl,  and  as- 
sist in  replacing  the  1  «'nd  wilh  the  other. 
This  is  the  practice  foil  »wed  in  other  disla- 
catiOBS,  and  shonld  be  imitated  in  this  par- 
ticular species. 

That  the  curative  process  is  simple  and 
easily  carried  into  effect,  even  by  persons 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  will  appear  from  tie 
following  case.  An  aged  lady  inrormcd  me 
a  few  liays  since  that  her  mother,  when 
young,  was  taking  her  accustomed  airing, 
attended  hy  a  groom.  The  horse  stumbled, 
and  the  servant,  on  falling  to  the  ground, 
pitched  upon  his  head.  He  sunk  down  mo- 
tionless and  apparently  dead.  The  intrepid 
m'stress  seeinghis  alarmingsitnation,  ju  mped 
from  her  horse,  and  placing  her  knees 
against  the  man's  shoulders,  grasped  hit  head 
wilh  both  hands.  She  then  stretched  UU 
neck  with  all  her  strength.  He  iiiblantly 
gave  signs  of  returning  animation.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  remounted  his  horse  and  con- 
tinued his  ride.  Nor  did  he  suffer  any  injury 
from  the  hurt. 

The  above  recited  cases  are  the  only  ex- 
amples that  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
trbefe  the  attempt  has  been  hiade  in  this 
oountry  to  rasoscitate  a  human  being,  hy 


stretching  Uie  neek.  As  both  trials  wens 
completely  soccessful,  I  hope  they  will  in- 
duce all  persons  near  at  hand  to  give  imme- 
diate assistance  on  the  occurrence  of  similar 
accidents,  so  as  to  ensure  to  sufferers  the 
restoration  of  life  when  recovery  is  possible. 
HoUet  Street f  Cavendish  Square. 

— <j — 
MEDICO  .  BOTANICAL    SOCIETY    OF 
LONDON. 
Tuetday,  January  27»  1835. 
THOiiAa   EvERiT,    Esq.,    Professor   of 
Chemistry,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Ryan,  the  Professor  of  Materia  Me- 
diea  to  the  society,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
distinctive  characters  of  organic  or  livio^ 
bodies,  and  inorganic  bodies,  or  those  sub- 
stances not  endued  with  life.  He  stated 
that  all  bodies  in  the  universe  are  divided  by 
naturalists  into  two  classes: — 1.  celestial 
bodies ;  3.  sublunar  or  terrestrial  bodira. 

a.  The  terrestrial  bodies  are  composed  of  air, 
earth,  and  the  waters,  with  all  tbe  material 
beings  contained  in  thesa.  These  are  again 
SttbdiTided  into,  1  organic  bodies  ;  2.  inor- 
ganic bodies. 

Organic  bodies  are  composed  of  organs 
different  from  each  other :  these  form  sys- 
tems'— the  drcnlatory,  respiratory,  cerebroi> 
spinal,  &c. ;  the  functions  or  uses  of  which 
preserve  the  individuals  of  each  dassof  beinga, 
repair  their  losses,  and  perpetuate  their  spe- 
cies .  These  bodies  are  again  subdivided  into 
vegetables  and  animals. 

A'egetables  possess  nutritive  and  generi- 
ntive  powers,  but  they  have  very  partial 
motion,  and  never  locomo  ion  or  the  power  cf 
moving  from  place  to  place. 

Animrtls,  on  the  contrary,  including  man, 
not  only  possess  the  functions  of  nutrition 
and  generation,  but  numerous  relations,  and 
a  complete  power  of  locomotion. 

Animal.^,  in  general,  are.gnidedhy  instinct 
only,  and  4o  not  possess  individual  iatellt- 
gcuce  or  mind. 

Man,  the  especial  object  of  our  study,  is, 
by  tbe  superiority  of  his  organization,  as  well 
as  by  his  reason,  an  attribute  peculiar  to  hii 
species,  placed  immeasurably  beyond  all  irra* 
tional  animals. 

6.  Inorganic  boJies  are  fossils  or  minerals) 
fluids,  and  gases. 

Dr.  Ryan  then  observed,  "  It  is  not  a^  yet 
determined  whether  imponderable  substances, 
such  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  galvanism  and 
magnetism  have  a  separate  existence ;  or 
are  only  manifestations  of  the  activity  of  cer^ 
tnin  prnderablc  bodies.*' 

All  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  he  ob- 
served, the  natural  connexion  of  their  phe- 
nomena, the  reciprocal  equilibrium  of  the 
different  laws  that  govern  them,  form  nature^ 
natural  economy ;  and  united,  constitute  all 
that  infinity  which  is  denominated  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  external 
configuration  and   hitemal  aggregation  ol 
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organiKed  beings  (plants  and  animalB),  and 
inorganic  substanocS)  and  proved  the  vast 
difference  between  tbem.  He  enumerated 
the  chemical  composition  of  bothi  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  of  minerals,  &c. 

In  animals,  the  constituent  elements  or 
principles  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen;  and  in  vegetables,  oxygen,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen  ;  but  in  a  few,  a  small  quantity 
of  nitrogen  or  azute.  Besides  these,  there  are 
non-metallic  alkaline,  earthy  and  ponderous 
metals.  Ihere  are  also  imponderable  sub- 
stances or  principles  :  light,  heat,  electricity, 
and  galvanism. 

The  professor  next  proceeded  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison  between  organic  and  in- 
organic bodies.  He  enumerated  a  host  of 
physiologists,  philosophers,  and  chemists  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  who  maintained 
the  conclusions  which  he  drew. 

Having  proved  the  widest  distinction  be- 
tween organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  he  then 
dcRcribed  the  difference  between  plants  and 
animals,  or  organized  beings.  He  contrasted 
their  origin,  figure,  type  common  to  species, 
constituent  elements,  unity  of  organization, 
transmission  of  existence  and  decline. 

The  chairman  proposed  to  tbe  society,  that 
the  learned  professor  be  requested  to  resume 
the  very  interesting  subject  which  he  com. 
menced  this  evening. 

Dr.  Sigmoud,  Dr.  Negri,  and  Dr.  James 
Johnson  commented  on  a  specimen  of  some 
medicine  which  was  on  the  table,  and  which 
had  not  a  place  in  our  Materia  Mediea. 

The  chairman  then  announced  that  Mr. 
Burnett,  the  professor  of  botany,  would  de- 
liver a  lecture  at  the  next  meeting,  Feb.  1 2. 


jTorrtsn  ff  rlftntir. 

Jl/.  Rowic'iA  'covnt  of  his  Travels  in  Smizerland 

and  Italy, 
At  the  request  of  the  members  of  the 
Academic  de  Medecine  this  distinguished 
surgeon  related  to  them  at  several  of  their 
Rittings,  the  principal  points  for  observation 
in  the  localities  through  which  he  passed  in 
his  tour  in  the  above  named  countries,  with, 
of  course,  a  82}ecial  reference  to  the  medical 
af&in. 

Commencing  with  Switzerland,  M.  Boux, 
vent  at  great  length  into  the  practice  of  M. 
Mayor  of  Lausanne,  particularly  as  to  his 
mode  of  surgical  bandages.  M.  Mayor  de- 
uies  the  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  femur, 
and  attributes  the  shortening  of  the  limb  to 
an  irregularity  of  the  pelvis  and  the  verte- 
bral column— an  opinion  from  which  M. 
Koux  differs,  though  he  thinks  that  further 
researches  should  be  made  on  the  subject. 

At  Geneva  a  f^econd  M.  Mayor  made  some 
important  comnumication  to  the  travellers. 
The  first  was  regarding  the  hydrocele  of  the 
neck  of  M.  Maunoir,  which  is  a  cyst  of  the 
thyroid  gland;  it  is  endemic  in  Switzerland, 
but  i«  never  oUerve4  in  Fiwce«    It  9om* 


meneea  in  one  tide  of  the  gland  and  gradu* 
ally  extends  to  the  other.    When  tbe  tu* 
mour  bursts  or  is  punctured,  a  thick  cofTee- 
coloured  fluid  escapes}  this  is  succeeded  by 
a  sanguineous  effusion  into  the  cyst,  or  else 
it  is  poured  out :  the  effusion  is  an  exuda- 
tion, and  not  the  consequence  of  auy  rup« 
tured  vessel.     When  the  cyst  is  filled,  the 
bleeding  stops,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  parietes.     M.  Mayor,  there- 
fore, adopts  the  following  treatment  Having 
emptied  the  cyst  by  means  of  the  trochar,  be 
stops  it  with  agaric  in  order  to  prevent  the 
oozing  around  the  canula,  which  he  also 
stops  hermetically.      The  secreted  blood 
coagulates,  subsequently  becomes  fluid  and 
is  then  allowed  issue  by  opening  the  canula. 
The  parietes  of  the  cyst  afterwards  suppurate 
and  finally  adhere  together;    the  cure  is 
somewhat  prolonged,  but  is  certain. 

M.  Mayor  has  also  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  inraginated  necrosis,  which  is  more  fre- 
quent in  Geneva  then  in  Paris.  It  is  gene- 
rally considered  best  to  wait  as  long  as  pos- 
sible before  the  operation  for  removal  of  the 
sequestra,  which  is  more  loose  and  thin  an 
the  affection  is  of  longer  standing.  M.  May. 
or,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  separa- 
tion is  complete  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  and  previous  to  the  complete  so- 
lidification of  the  new  bone ;  he  therefore  is 
of  opinion  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed at  an  early  date,  because  the  instru- 
ment acts  with  greater  facility  on  the  non- 
solidified  bony  envelope. 

Proceeding  to  Italy,  M.  Roux,  examines 
in  succession  the  institutions,  the  noted  men, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  lu 
the  first  are  comprehended  the  academies, 
universities,  and  hospitals.  M.  R.,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  only  visited  the  North  of 
Italy,  Milan,  Padua,  Florence,  Brescia, 
Venice,  but  did  not  reach  Rome  and  Naples. 

With  regard  to  the  academies,  M.  Roux 
states  that  he  was  not  able  to  visit  them,  and 
that  he  needed  no  consolation  on  that  ac- 
count. 

In  Prance  there  is  but  one  university: 
in  Italy  there  is  one,  and  sometimes  several, 
in  each  small  state.  Ihus,  there  are  seven 
in  the  Roman  States ;  and  the  confusion  in 
this  particular  is  so  great,  that  the  doctors  of 
the  University  of  Sienna,  for  example,  (an- 
not  obtain  the  license  to  practise  until  they 
have  studied  two  years  at  Florence,  where 
there  is  no  university,  but  where  the  means 
of  instruction  are  much  more  perfect. 

Kach  of  the  universities  include  four  fa- 
culties :  that  of  medicine  comprehends  phar- 
macy. The  principol  ones  are  those  ot  Pa- 
via,  mnde  illustrious  by  Scarpa;  of  Padua, 
where  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  and  Mor* 
gagni  flourished;  of  Bologna,  which  ia 
much  fallen  off  since  the  late  political  trou- 
bles, the  consequence  of  which  was  its  dis- 
memberment. It  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  each  of  these  universities  is  far  below 
tb^t  of  Paria  in  the  number  of  fttndents. 
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The  largest  number  in  any  of  them  scarcely  physicians,  directors  of  the  establishment, 
reaches  fonr  to  five  hundred  students,  &c.  In  difficult  cases  the  physicians  meet 
whereas  that  of  Paris  includes  more  than  in  consultation  under  the  presidency  of  the 
three  thousand,  that  is,  more  than  all  the  chief.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  this 
Italian  students  together.  The  mode  of  classical  country  of  devotion,  the  hospitals 
teaching  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  in  are  not  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  reli' 
France,  with  a  few  slight  modifications,  gieuses.  TTie  union  of  powers  iu  the  direc- 
£ye-sargery,  as  a  separate  department,  has  tor,  who  is  generally  a  distinguished  physi- 
been  recently  introauced  from  Germany,  cian,  whom  age  has  rendered  incapable  of 
and  the  inspection  of  this  special  teaching  practice,  simplifies  exceedingly,  and  facili- 
only  tended  to  confirm  M.  Roux  in  the  pre-  tates  the  arrangements  of  the  hospitals, 
judices  he  had  long  entertained  against  these  Though  Italy  is  far  from  being  devoid  of 
mincings  of  science.  It  is  worthy  of  re-  distinguished  medical  men,  there  are  none 
mark,  that  each  professor  is  obliged,  in  his  of  them  whose  reputation  can  be  balanced 
lectures,  to  follow  the  plan  and  order  laid  against  that  of  such  men  as  Scarpa,  Vacca, 
down  in  the  work  which  be  uses  as  a  text-  Bellinghieri,  Paletta,  and  others.  Of  those 
book,  a  species  of  intellectual  slavery  much  possessing  the  greatest  name  at  present  is 
reprobated  by  the  author,  but  in  which  he  Professor  Panizza  of  Pavia,  who  in  anatomy 
found  a  cause  for  exultation,  since  these  at  least  is  proceeding  in  the  brilliant  path- 
works  are,  for  the  most  part,  French  produc-  vrBy  of  Scarpa, 

tions.    These  faculties  admit  three  orders  of  M.  Houx  paid  particular  attention  to  the 

practitioners,  doctors  of  medicine,  masters  state  of  normal  and  morbid  anatomy,  mid- 

of  surgery,  and  petty  surgeons,  the  latter  wifery,  and  surgery,  towards  which  his  tastes 

corresponding  to  the  French  oj^a«rsd«9aiil^.  inclined  him.     Anatomy  is  cultivated  in 

Most  of  the  universities  are  provided  with  Italy  with  the  greatest  ardour ;  the  country 
magnificent  collections,  among  which  those  abounds  with  museums,  with  which  those  of 
of  Bologna  and  Florence  are  particularly  France  can  stand  no  comparison.  The  mu- 
fine.  That  of  Pavia  is  remarkable  for  the  seum  of  Pavia  is  especially  remarkable,  en- 
anatomical  preparations ;  that  of  Florence  riched  as  it  is  with  the  numerous  nndertak- 
for  wax  mouldings.  Each  hospital  has  a  ings  of  the  great  Scarpa.  A  vast  number  of 
dissecting  theatre.  The  students  are  not  beautiful  preparations  of  the  structure  of  the 
ttUowed  to  dissect  in  the  first  year  of  study,  bones  are  particularly  prominent.  It  also 
but  are  confined  to  looking  on  the  older  contains  the  lowerlimbof  the  individual  on 
students.  At  Florence  there  is  also  a  superb  whom  Scarpa  first  put  in  practice  his  mode 
collection  of  works  referring  to  the  phy-  of  operating  for  aneurism,  which,  as  is  known, 
sical  sciences;  in  it  the  instruments  used  is  by  ligature  in  the  inguinal  space;  the 
by  Galileo,  Galilei,  and  Toricelli,  are  pre-  patient  survived  the  operation  twenty-five 
served ;  they  are  about  to  deposit  them  in  a  years.  The  successor  of  Scarpa,  Panizza, 
particular  cabinet.  Indeed,  the  Italians  has  repeated  Mascagni's  experiments  on  the 
profess  a  religious  veneration  for  their  great  lymphatic  system.  His  discoveries  on  this 
men,  and  erect  monuments  and  statutes  to  head  have  been  more  particularly  interest* 
them.  This  enthusiasm,  however,  is  some-  ing  with  regard  to  the  lymphatics  of  the 
times  outrageous ;  nor  was  it  without  a  pain-  generative  organs.  Nor  are  his  researches 
ful  sensation  that  M.  Roux  beheld  the  head  iuto  the  nervous  system  less  impoitant,  one 
of  Scarpa  macerating  in  alcohol,  among  of  the  preparations  shewing  with  the  great- 
other  anatomical  preparations.  Apropos  of  est  exactness  the  connection  of  the  nerves 
this  subject,  he  relates  a  peculiarity  found  of  the  great  sympathetic  with  the  anterior 
on  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  il-  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.  But  a  still 
lustrious  Italian  sugeon,  who,  previous  to  more  important  result  of  his  injections  is  the 
his  death,  at  eighty-four  years,  had  lost  the  proof  that  the  serous  membranes  are  emi- 
memory  of  proper  names;  on  examining  nently  vascular— a  fact  denied  by  many 
the  contents  of  the  cranium,  a  considerable  physiologists  and  anatomists,  who  look  upon 
disorganization  of  one  of  the  corpora  striata  those  membranes  as  inorganic,  as  a  kind  of 
vas  found.  epidermis  placed  over  the  vascular  tissues 

The  organization  of  the  hospitals  in  Italy  beneath, 
presents  some  remarkable  peculiarities.  At  Bologna,  M.  Roux  was  struck  with 
Tliey  are  almost  all  erected  in  advantageous  the  preparation  of  a  head  of  immense  pro- 
positions, and  have  large  well  ventilated  portions  that  had  belonged  to  a  body  of  or- 
wards:  those  for  surgical  diseases  are  se-  dinary  size:  the  individual  had  exhibited 
parate,  and  are  generally  less  carefully  at-  nothing  unnatural  in  his  intellectual  facul- 
tended  to.     The  great  hospital   of  Milan  ties. 

probably  has  not  an  equal  in  Europe  in  re-  At  Florence,  in  the  cal^inet  arranged  by 
gard  to  the  architecture  and  extent :  it  con->  M.  Zanetti,  M.  Roux  saw  the  following  pre- 
tains  with  ease  1800  patients.  These  hopi-  parations.  1.  A  skull  perforated  by  a  dag- 
tab,  moreover,  include  separate  chambers  ger,  which  caused  the  inner  table  to  project 
for  such  as  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  an  inch  into  the  cerebral   cavity,  without 

The  medical  hierarchy  is  in  full  vigour  in  however  inducing  any  particular  cerebral 

the  Italian  hospitals:  there  are  honorary  lesion;  the  penon  survived  a    long  time 

pbynciaos,  aasistaDts,  lub-Msiitants,   fint  with  the  iteel  ^fixed  in  the  bone.    2.  Two 
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pieces,  which  shewed  to  demooBt Ation  the 
indentation  of  the  cranium,  without  frac- 
ture. 3.  The  vomb  aad  pelvis  of  a  woman 
who  survived  one  Csesarean  operation,  but 
died  after  the  second.  4.  Ihe  head  of  a 
hydrocephalic  child,  containing  thirty-two 
pounds  of  water.  5.  A  radius,  the  diaphy- 
sis  of  which  is  covered  with  a  bloody  fun- 
guous  tumour  which  had  been  mistaken,  in 
life,  for  an  aneurism. 

In  all  the  Italian  faculties  there  are  ob- 
stetric clinical  courses.  At  Milan,  M.Roux 
saw  two  placentas  continuous  with  each 
other:  it  had  occurred  in  a  twin  case,  and  is 
a  fact,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
frequently  denied  ;  it  justifies  the  prac- 
tice advised  by  M.  Capuron  of  tying  the 
cord  of  the  first  born  child.  The  director  of 
the  maternity  of  Milan.  M.  Milly,  told  M. 
Roux  that  out  of  several  Ca^rean  operations 
'  he  had  been  twice  buceessful.  There  is  in 
the  same  place  a  very  fine  collection  of  ill- 
shaped  pelvises.  M.  Milly  observed,  tliat 
when  the  deformity  of  a  pelvis  consists  in 
an  obliquitiy  of  one  bide  coinciding  with 
a  narrowing  of  the  same  side,  there  is  always 
a  complete  ossification  of  the  corro.'-ponding 
sacro-iliac  symphysis;  so  that  symphyseo- 
tomy would  prove  useless  in  buch  a  case. 

With  regard  to  surgery,  the  Italians  care 
little  for  French  or  other  doctrines;  those  of 
Scarpa  are  exclusively  predominant.  Litho- 
trity  is  scarcely  known ;  M.  Koux  only  met 
one  surgeon  that  had  performed  it  twice. 
But  what  is  must  astonishing  is,  that  the 
operation  for  cataract  by  extraction  is  totally 
vnknown  in  Italy.  At  Florence  M.  Andrini 
shewed  M.  R.  an  individual  in  whom  he 
had  cured  an  aneurism  of  the  crural  artery 
by  Valsalva's  method,  the  general  debility 
not  allowing  of  his  operating.  At  Venice 
he  saw  a  man  who  had  fallen  from  a  high 
scaffolding  with  the  back  of  his  neck  against 
»  stone  two  square  inches  thick,  which  di- 
vided the  skin  and  muedes  and  forced  on  to 
the  vertebree,  without  fracturing  the  bones 
and  causing  mischief  of  the  brain  or  cord ; 
the  man  was  perfectly  recovered.  M.  R. 
also  saw  a  leg  that  had  separated  by  sphace- 
lus, after  compound  fracture;  likewise,  at 
Milau,  a  varicose  aneurism  of  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  cured  by  tying  the  brachial  artery 
above  it.  M.  Roux  succeeded  in  reducing 
a  complete  dislocation  of  the  fore  arm,  tliat 
had  continued  for  five  months.  It  had 
every  appearance  of  being  anchylosed,  but, 
Mving  been  successful  in  similar  cases  be- 
fore, he  attempted  and  efiected  the  reduc- 
tion ;  the  arm  was  restored  to  its  functions. 


Microscopic jl  Ohttrcaiiuns  on  the  Organization 

of  Animals, 
M.  Ehrenberg,  of  Beilin,  In  a  late  work, 
maintaias  that  it  is  impossible,  with  our  pre- 
sent means  of  observation,  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a  piiinitivc  nnimid  matter,  as 
mentioned  by  authors.  In  his  examination 
of  infusoria,  and  even  of  the  moat  simple  of 
them,  he  found  so  complicated  aa  orgaoiaa* 


tioD,  as  to  prednde  the  idea  of  a  spontaaeoiia 
generation.  The  learned  author  also  makes 
known  three  new  families,  35  gepera,  and 
133  species.  He  adds  some  new  facts  to 
those  already  ascertained  concerning  the 
organization  of  infusoria.  He  has  discovered 
masticatory  organs  in  the  infusoria  palygaS'' 
trica :  these  organs  had  been  previously  only 
noticed  in  the  raii/era,  lu  the  polygtutrica, 
he  also  remarked  two  globular  radiated  or- 
gans, which  he  considers  to  be  the  male 
generative  parts.  He  has  also  remarked  or- 
gans in  the  ratiferOi  Avhich  he  looks  upon  as 
the  respiratory ;  aud  he  moreover  asserts 
that  a  nervous  system  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  infusoria. — Archives  Generates. 


Researches  into  the  Crustacea,  Sfc.,  6y  Dr.  Af. 

Edwards, 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Academic  dea 
Sciences,  Dr.  Milne  Edwards,  gives  some  of 
the  results  of  his  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Bar* 
bary.  His  principal  object  was  to  make 
researches  into  the  Crustacea,  annelides  and 
zoophyta,  an  object  in  which  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  failed. 

I  have  ascertained,  he  says,  that  polypi, 
living  \u  one  collected  mass,  have  generally 
much  more  elose  connexion  with  each  other 
than  is  commonly  beUeved.  Far  from  being 
merely  coBglomerated  individuals,  they  posses, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  a  perfect  indi- 
viduality. They  are  a  kind  of  iprout,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  capable  of 
Uving  in  an  isolated  state,  have  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  organs  in  common,  and  which 
grow  on  certain  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  polypus  stalk,  without  be- 
coming altogether  distinct  from  their  origin- 
al?. M.  Edwards  has  discovered  the  means 
by  which  nutritive  matters,  taken  by  one  of 
these  polypi,  may  generally  be  useful  to  the 
Whole  group  ;  and  he  has  ascertained  the  parts 
of  their  body  that  are  endowed  with  the  vege- 
tative faculty  ;  on  which  fact,  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  polypi  stalk  depends.  He  has 
also  inquired  into  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  ovula,  by  which  these  animals  are  repro- 
duced, and  their  race  propagated.  This 
double  mode  of  reproduction,  (by  sprouts 
and  ovula)  seems  to  exist  both  in  the  200- 
phyta  and  the  complex  ascidia. 

M.  Edwards'  observations  promise  to 
throw  some  light  oa  the  formation  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  polypi-stalk :  they  will 
also  bring  forward  some  new  genera. — Gas. 
Med,  Janvier  l7th. 


Vermination  a  cause  qf  Mania. 
M.  Ferrus  lately  exhibited  a  teenia  to  the 
Academic  de  Medecine,  which  he  had  purged 
from  a  maniac.  Immediately  on  its  expul- 
sion the  insanity  disappeared.  Several 
members  recited  instances  in  which  the  in- 
sanity of  hysterical  persons  has  been  cured 
by  the  evacuation  of  the  tirnia  and  other  in- 
testinal worms. 


Ing  Pmraiiel  betwe$n  the  Parti  and  London  Faeuitie^.       2b 


W^t  Eoturon  f&ttSixki  than  themselves.    It  u>m  a  kind  ofinr 

^^P  quisiiion    erected  in  medicine f  which 

aimed  at  the  impoaitioi  of  its  dogmata^ 

^urflical  3l0urit«I.  theforemoat  of  which  was  the  recogni- 

Saturday,  January  315/,  1835.  '»o'*  °f  '^*  infallibHity.     And  when  at 

length,  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  these 
remedies  were  admitted  by  royal  de- 

EDIFYIKO   PARALLEL.  Jf^?   '^^\%   ^}l^,}H^^^'i   Mcdica.     Guy- 

Patin  (//.  IIafjord)t  that  valiant  cham- 

We  recommend  the  following  extracts  pion  of  the  privileges  of  his  order,  teas 

from  M.  Sabatier's  recent  "  History  of  nearly  dying  of  vexatiotu    Meantime 

•!,»  r«.     1*       *  Ti#  J-  •        r  n    •  »  1  the  ibth  centuri/ was  daumtngf  a  century 

the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Pans"  to  fatal  to  many privilges,  and particuiarty 

the  perusal  of  the  exclusive  gentry  of  to  those  of  the  Faculty  J' 

the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  London,  to  ^^^  Mar^chal  and  Lapeyronie  roused 

whom  we  would  remark—  ^^i^  ^pi^it  of  surgery  :— 

MuUto  nomine  de  te  fabula  narratur.  „  j„  ^jj^  ^^^  ^^^^  S^^^^  ^^  ^1,^  q^j. 

"  One  of  the  most  pressing  orders  lege  of  burgery  was  laid,  which  is  now 
given  to  the  young  doctors,  was  to  en-  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  j  and  by  a  sin- 
gage  in  nothing  but  their  own  art,  and  gular  coincidence,  in  the  very  year 
not  to  enter  upon  any  occupation  alien  when  the  Surgeons  took  possession  of 
to  it.  Unfortunately'surgery  (add  mid-  their  Hall,  the  Faculty  was  obliged  to 
tt?t/ery)  was  comprehended  in iheae  pro-  quit  its  premises  in  the  Rue  de  la 
fcine  occupatiouh,  which  lowered  the  ^ixchexu^t  which  three  centuries  of  dust 
dignity  of  the  physician,  a  calling  the  and  dilapidation  threatened  with  ruin — 
utility  of  which  they  estimated  from  the  mournful  forerunner  of  the  fall  of 
the  time  when  it  was  part  of  the  bar-  the  Institution  itself  J  ^  J*' 
Ws  art,  but  which  it  was  folly  to  re-  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    t^t  short-sight- 

Iect  when  this  nval  science  became  as  _  _  .     ,.^11,*-;,.     1,  .u-   1  n^u^ 

ligh  in  Paris   (London)  as  medicine,  ed  friends  m  Pall  Mall,  18  all  this  1  The 

....    Disputes  kept  hot  by  party  rejection  of  opium,  tartar  emfetic,  &c., 

spirit  against  the   Montpellier  jihysi-  is  a  fit  type  of  the  rejection  of  all  re- 

cians  (Edinburgh  graduates),  and  in-  f^          however  wholesome  and  satis- 

fluencmg  even  scienlific  and  practical  -    ,          m.    -n    i-         -l  •  j     j    r  *i,^ 

Questions,  presented  so  many  subjects  ^^^^^O'.    The  Parliament  judged  of  the 

for  laughter  to  the  common  enemy  of  Parisian  as  the  Parliament  will  judge 

fill  the  Faculties,  Moliere    (fVakl'ey),  of  the  London  Faculty :  let  them  look 

Some  Monipelher  physicinr  s  (hainb.  ^^  ^y^^^ .  „oy  i^^  ^y^^^  ^ope  Romany  ap- 

irraa.)  having  Keitled  in /'art6',  the  Pa-  ,       ,             11..         t_ 

eulty  claimed  the  privilege  of  their  mem-  P^al  to  the  royal  authority— these  are 

hers  alone  to  practise  in  the  capital,  not  the  days  for  the  reckless  use  of  the 

Hence  arose  taw  cases,  pleadings,  vaper  latter,  nor  for  the  corrupt  judgment  of 

wars,  and  abisiye  language.    'Ihetiew-  ^y^^  ^^mer.    Our  appeal  is  to  the  com- 

ly-arnvcd  physicians  employed  tartar  >        *  ^  ^                1    *•  • 

emetic :  the  Faculty  proscribed  it.  The  ^O"  sense  and  sense  of  common  justice 

Parliament  was  obliged  to  sit  in  judg-  of  the  community,  against  the  glaring 

menl  on  their  disputes.  The  association  nonsense  and   flagrant  injustice   com- 

of  new^physicians  resisted  for  twenty  ^sed  in  the  privileges  of  our  Faculty, 

years  the  actions,  and  even  the  verdicts  „       ,       ...  ,.       .     ..    .     ,i..  1,  . v   . 

given   against   them.     At  length  the  ^ow  humihating  is  it   to  think  that 

Faculty  appealed  to  the  royal  autho-  both  should  have  been  opposed  and  ex- 

rity  itself,  and  Louis  XIV.  re-instaled  posed  by  the  French  medical  reformers 

them  in  their  privilege^.  g^  far  back  as  1680,  while  in  this  our 

**  Happy  had  the  Faculty  been  if    ,     ,   .,  ^  „^_^ ^^      ..  ,.«.       , 

their  longilelayed  and  dearly  bought  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^'"^  nonsense-if  different, 

victory  had  aissuaded  them  from  fresh  only  more  outrageous—and  the  same 

disputes!     But  all  privilege  has  a  ten-  injustice — but   greater    in   degree   by 

dency  to  aggrandisement,  and  every  mo-  comparison  with  the  enlightened  age— 

nopoly  ts  tn  tts  nature  tntolera7it  /    The  ^      *,,  _^j  ^*:ii  »    4%       °v,       j  1     j  •*. 

Faculty  rejected  opium,  mercury,  and  "^  ^^^^^^  ^*'"  *^  ^°"^^^^'  ^°^  ^^'^  ^.' 

bark,  as  it  bad  rejected  tartar  emetic,  over  the  brains  and  feelings  of  highl 

because  they  came  from  another  source  educated  and  philosophical  men !  - 


S4        Edifying  ParaUel  between  the  Paris  and  Londw  Facuities. 

The  French  Faculty  quitted  their  countenances  of  our  modem  feilowSf 
premises  when,  like  their  privileges,  together  with  all  that  liberal  character 
they  were  about  to  fall  about  their  ears !  of  mind  which  distinguishes  the  raem- 
Picture  them  collecting  their  musty  bcrs  of  our  modern  Faculty, 
charters  and  moth-eaten  tomes,  and  Why  do  not  these  persons  read? 
marching  with  bag  and  baggage  to  Why  do  they  not  look  to  the  histor>-  of 
their  new  quarters,  consoled,  no  doubt,  bodies  like  their  own,  and  gather  in- 
in  this  novel  species  of  ejectment,  with  struction  from  them  ?  They  would  find, 
the  hope  that  their  removal  to  a  more  for  instance,  in  M.  Sabatier's  history, 
modem  edifice  would  be  taken  as  an  that  the  revolting  stupidity  and  arro- 
imagc  of  renewed  vigour  in  their  body  gance  of  this  Parisian  Faculty  at  length 
corporate !  Picture  their  lugubrious  brought  together  the  enlighlcned  part 
countenances  and  "  long-drawn  windy  of  the  profession,  for  the  purposes  of 
suspirations,"  on  finding  themselves  defence ;  that  from  acting  on  the  defen- 
shivering  with  dignified  frigidity  in  ihe  sive  they  became  the  assailants,  and  at 
unfrequented  halls  of  their  new  Col-  length  formed  themselves  into  a  for- 
lege,  tottering  under  the  weight  of  midable  body,  patronized  by  the  reign- 
mortgages  entailed  by  their  removal,  ing  powers,  and  denominated  the  "  So- 
and  listening  with  anxious  ears  to  the  ciet^  Royalc  de  Medicine,"  of  which 
popular  voice  from  without,  expressed  the  justly  celebrated  Vicq.  d' Azyr  was 
now  by  laughter,  that  pierced  the  very  President.  They  would  find,  that  though 
stone  walls  and  rang  through  the  echo-  the  privileges  of  the  Faculty  were  not 
ing  chambers  j  now  by  groans  of  con-  abrogated,  yet,  as  they  existed  in  spite 
tempt,  whose  deep-toncd  resonance  was  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  passed 
but  poorly  adapted  to  soothe  their  per-  into  a  dead  letter,  while  the  newly 
turbed  spirits !  Picture  all  this  of  a  formed  corporation  daily  increased  in 
past  Faculty,  and  you  have  a  tableau  the  esteem  of  the  thinking  and  en- 
vivant  of  a  present  one— of  a  set  of  liv-  lightened.  But,  lest  they  should  doubt 
ing  creatures  to  be  found  in  Pall  Mall,  this,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  the  his- 
There  is  something  in  this  like  a  me-  tory  itself. 

tempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls  "The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 

—the  souls  of  the  old  Faculty  of  Medi-  »ore  youthful,  more  vigorous,  keeping 

cine  of  Paris  have  surelv  passed  into  S?i«  ?:^^*?  ^^^  }^^^^  ^^  the  age,  had  no 

^v     ,    J.        -              .»'  /^^.     a      i.  difficulty  in  outstrippmg  a  decrepid  in- 

the  bodies  of  our  existent  friends  of  stitution  in  which  the  course  of  study 

the  above-mentioned  address :  the  same  and  lectures  was  still  continued  accord- 
addled  pates,  the  tame  dignified  stoli-  ing  to  ancient  statutes.  In  this  manner 
dity,  the  same  troubles  and  "  pressure  ^^^  o"*"^'  of  pupils  diminished  j  the 
r  •*!*»»  *u  •  .•  lectures  were  deserted;  and  when  m 
from  without,  the  same  emigrations  ^he  midst  of  the  political  whirlwind  of 
with  the  same  motives,  fall  to  the  lot  of  1792,  a  law  declared  that  the  Faculties 
both !  Nay,  the  very  President  of  the  were  abolished,  that  of  Paris  left  no  re- 
"  ancienne  Facidt^,"  the  very  Guy-Pa-  grcts— the  law  had  only  annihilated  a 
tin,  "  that  valiant  champion  of  the  pri-  ^^^P^^'" 

vileges  of  his  order,"  lives  again  in  our  ^^"e  politicians  say  that  a  whirl- 
Sir  Henry!  And  had  M.Sabatier  deign-  wind  is  approaching  our  inatitutions : 
ed  to  give  us  the  personal  appearances  ^^  *»<>?«  it  will  only  blow  about  Pall 
and  history  of  the  worthies  whose  acts  ^*»^  ^^t.    But  the  historian  asks— 
and  misfortunes  as  a  corporation  he  so  "  How  happened  it  that  this  Faculty^ 

well  relate8,doubtlessly  we  should  have  ^^^e  so  powerful  and   so  celebrated. 

r      :\              i*4u       i<     ^    •  'M  •    .u  came  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  exhaus- 

fomid  many  of  them     rcdevivi    in  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,^^  have  ex- 

elegant  faces  and  forais,  the  tall  and  pjred,  even  had  no  revolution  crushed 

lordly  statures,  the  expanded  smiling  it.^'' 


Me0ling  at  the  Bcy^, College  of  Pkyswions. 


i^ 


.  «  Oh !"  cry  the  Fellows,  "they  did  not 
prosecute  enough:  they  should  have 
made  more  gagging  hye-laws,  and  act- 
ed upon  them,  and  thus  tamed  the  spirit 
of  the  age  to  themselves,  instead  of 
yielding  to  it  Because  they  neglected 
this  they  fell."  We  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  M.  Sahatier  gives  a  more  ra- 
tional answer  to  his  own  question:  it  is 
this,  and  should  be  engraved  on  the 
memory  of  the  "  Fellows." 

**  It  IPOS  because,  in  institutions  as  in 
men,  movement  is  the  condition  of  life: 
we  must  be^progressing  if  we  would  not 
remain  and  die. 

Messieurs  the  Fellows !  *'  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest "  this  phy- 
siological masim. 


MEETING  AT  THE  ROTAL  COLLEGE  OF 
FHT8ICIANS. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  which  included  a  hete- 
rogeneous class  of  visitors,  took  jjlace 
on  Monday  last,  January  26th. 
Sir  Henry  Halford  in  the  Chair. 

The  celebrated  Baronet  had  had  most 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  genuine 
Tories  to  dine  with  him,  and  afterwards 
to  accompany  .him  to  Pall  Mall  £a8t. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Abinger,  Chief  Justice  Tindall, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  many  of  the 
rankest  Tories  were  present.  The  li- 
brary of  the  College  was  crowded  to 
excess ;  about  700  persons  were  present, 
most  of  whom  were  anxious  to  have  a 
look  at  the  lions  of  the  evening. 

The  renowned  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  read  a  paper  of  his 
own,  on  the  diseases  of  eminent  modern 
characters,  giving  an  account  of  the 
diseases  of  all  the  English  monarchs, 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  George  III.— the 
ease  of  our  late  revered  master.  King 
George  IV.,  was  passed  by,  lest  the 
present  monarch  should  feel  pain  by 
allusion  to  his  predecessor.  The  cases 
of  Drydcn,   Addison,   Swift,   and  the 


Duke  of  Gloucester,  made  up  the  rear, 
though  all  the  newspapers  placed  the 
names  of  these  distinguished  indivi- 
duals in  a  different  order. 

The  letter  written  by  Geo.  III.,  of 
which  Sir  Henry  was  the  bearer,  to  the 
Princess  Amelia,  who  died  in  two  days 
afterwards,  "  was  an  inheritance  of  ex- 
ample"—  an  inheritance  of  example 
left  to  posterity.  Shakespeare,  of  col- 
legiate medical  authority,  was  freely 
quoted,  and  a  few  Latin  quotations,  read 
most  pedantically,  astounded  some  of 
the  auditory.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
meeting  was  inimitably  got  up :  the 
histories  of  the  diseases  of  several 
kings,  and  the  medical  treatment  de- 
tailed in  plain  language,  must  have 
interested  the  non-professional  nobility, 
judges,  &c.  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that 
though  we  despise  the  antiquated  and 
bad  policy  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  their 
official  capacity — and  many  of  them  are 
our  personal  friends — ^we  are  bound  to 
admit,  that  when  Sir  Henry  Halford  is 
conveyed  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
we  know  no  one  of  his  order  (medical) 
who  is  qualified  to  succeed  him  as 
President  of  the  College,  or  any  one 
who  could  have  Whigs  or  Tories,  it 
matters  not  which,  so  much  under 
controid.  We  expected  every  moment 
an  eulogium  on  the  present  Ministry, 
but  our  contrast  of  Sir  Henry's  fulsome 
adulation  of  the  Grey  after  the  Welling- 
ton Administration,  produced  the  de- 
sired effect. 

%0i(jpitHl  Xle^artir* 

ST.  OEOBGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Operations — Submucous'  ErteHle  Tumoiurs-^ 
Division  qf  Patmal  Fascia  for  contracted 
Finders, 

A  TOVTU,  aged  18  years,  was  brought  into 
the  theatre,  having  one  of  those  tumours, 
of  considerable  size,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  naevi  matemi.  which  was  situ- 
ated at  the  inner  angle  of  the  month.  It 
was  congenital,  but  had  of  late,  years  very 
much  and  rapidly  increased  in  size.    The 
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Hospitai  Eeports. — Mhincplasiie  Operalim. 


inmouT  is  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  face,  its  existence  being  only  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  blue  livid  colour  lo  be 
perceived  through  the  sicin  at  that  point. 
On  everting  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  a  large 
irregular  tumour  is  brought  into  view,  of 
about  the  size  and  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
a  poached  egg,  which  implicates  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue  of  the  gums.  It 
would  hence,  from  this  description  appear, 
that  the  tumour  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  the  accidental  erectile  tissue 
being  developed  in  the  sub-mucous,  rather 
than  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
The  tumour  hiving  these  extensive  attach- 
ments, Mr.  Hawkins  was  dissuaded  from 
attempting  its  extirpation  by  the  knife  or 
ligature,  and  hence  adopted  the  plan  of  di- 
viding the  tumour  extensively,  with  the 
view  of  exciting  the  process  of  adhesive  in- 
flammation. He  took  a  very  small  and  nar- 
row knife,  (somewhat  like  a  cataract  knife) 
and  introducing  it  through  the  integuments, 
about  two  inches  behind  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  passed  it  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
tumour,  which  he  divided  very  extensively, 
by  passing  the  knife  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  almost  every  possible  direction. 
By  this  means  the  object  was  effected,  with- 
out making  any  external  wound,  beyond 
the  small  puncture  necessary  to  admit  the 
knife,  nor  did  any  haemorrhage  occur. 

After  the  operation,  Mr.  Hawkins  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  various  modes  of  treating 
this  variety  of  tumours  ;  by  excision,  by  li- 
gature, by  vaccination,  by  the  seton,  by 
caustics,  and  by  the*  mode  in  this  instance 
adopted — d  ivision. 

A  patient  was  now  brought  into  the  the- 
atre, having  a  contraction  of  the  little  and 
ring  fingers  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  palm, 
from  that  affection  of  the  palmar  fascia,  for 
the  precise  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  which, 
we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  dissections 
of  the  Baron  Dupuytren,  though  it  appeari 
that  Sir  A.  Cooper  had  previously  identified 
the  disease.  Mr.  Hawkins  proceeded  to 
perform  the  operation  of  dividing  the  fascia, 
a«  practised  by  Dupuytren.  He  commenced 
by  making  a  transverse  incision  about  an 
inch  in  length,  through  the  integuments  of 
the  palm,  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the 
last  metacarpal  bone.  By  this  means  the 
outer  strip  of  the  facciae,  passing  to  the  little 
finger,  was  exposed,  and  was  now  freely  di- 
vided. A  considerable  degree  of  the  abnor- 
mal state  of  flexion  was  thus  removed,  but 
as  some  of  it  still  remained,  another  semi- 
ctrcalar  incision  was  now  made  at  the  base  of 
the  little  finger,'  and  the  two  diverging  strips 
of  fasciae  divided,  just  as  they  are  about  to 
be  implanted  into  the  lateral  ligament.  In 
this  way,  the  flexion  of  the  little  finger  was 
almost  entirely  renewed,  and  a  correspond- 
ing incision  of  the  integument,  and  division 
of  the  internal  strip  of  fascia,  passing  to  the 
ring  finger  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  ob- 


viate that  of  the  finger  in  qnesiion.  It  was, 
however,  thought  advisable  to  make  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  through  the  skin,  so  as  to 
divide  the  integument;  this  was  done,  and 
it  was  found  thickened  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  half  an  inch.  Strips  of  lint  were  now 
placed  in  the  incisions,  and  ordinary  dress- 
ings were  applied.  The  hand  was  directed 
to  be  kept  constantly  extended  upon  a 
splint,  by  means  of  a  roller  ;  and  Mr.  Haw- 
kins hopes  that  by  maintaining  this  position 
until  cicatrization  shall  have  been  establish- 
ed, that  a  cure  will  be  eflected. 

Addition  to  the  Report  of  the  RhinoplaHic 
Operation^  performed  by  Mr.  Keaie, 

fiOth.  Since  the  operation  was  performed, 

a  slight  erysipelatous  inflammation  has  at- 
tacked the  integuments  of  the  face,  in- 
cluding the  flap.  Adhesion,  however,  appears 
to  be  taking  place  to  a  considerable  extent, 
To-day  Mr.  Keate  removed  the  ligatures, 
in  doing  which,  a  slight  prick  or  two  of  the 
scissors  shewed  that  the  circulation  in  the 
flap  was  vigorous.  On  touching  the  skin  of 
the  flap,  the  sensation  is  referred  by  the 
patient  to  the  part  of  the  forehead  over  the 
left  eyebrow,  from  which  the  flap  was  taken. 
An  evaporating  lotion  of  rectified  spirits  of 
camphor  mixture  is  kept  applied  to  the  face, 
and  he  is  taking  saline  draughts,  with  tar- 
tari2ed  antimony.  He  appears  to  be  in  good 
health,  and  complains  of  being  starved,  only 
being  allowed  broth  diet. 

24.  The  case  is  going  on  very  favoura- 
bly:  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  has  al- 
most entirely  subsided,  and  adhesion  haa 
taken  place  throughout  the  circumference, 
with  the  exception  of  a  spot  or  two  at  the 
points  of  reflexion  of  the  flap.  The  man's 
general  health  is  very  good. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Venereal  Pbagedana  of  ike  Upper  Pa^ebra, 
with  Clinkal  remarkt  by  Mr,  OtUhrie, 

{Slizabbth  Hollis,  aged  21,  presented 

herself  amongst  the  out-patients,  on  Janu- 
ary 5th,  with  extensive  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  left  upper  eyelid.  She  is 
of  a  pale  complexion,  and  of  a  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habit ;  and  states  that  she  obtains 
her  livelihood  by  working  in  the  gardens  at 
Brentford.  She  strenuously  denies  ever 
having  had  any  syphilitic  disease,  to  which 
source,  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Thomson  at*- 
tributes  the  affection.  About  a  fortnight 
ago,  she  stHtes,  that  she  first  noticed  a  little 
pimple  or  two,  about  the  sise  of  pin's  heads, 
upon  the  margin  of  the  eyelid  ;  that  these 
gave  a  little  pain,  became  red  and  enlarged; 
that  with  this,  the  conjunctiva  became  in- 
jected, (or  to  use  her  own  expression,  *'  the 
eye  became  blood-shot")  $  and  that  theae 
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lymptoms  have  gradoally  iacreaaed  until 
(hey  reached  their  preseut  intensity.  At 
this  time  the  eyelid  is  in  a  highly  inflamed 
state,  being  extensively  swollen,  and  of  a 
dubky-xed  colour ;  presenting  on  its  ciliary 
margin  seTcral  spots  of  creeping  ulceration 
of  a  dirty -yellowish  colour,  and  which  are 
principally  seated  near  the  external  can- 
thus;  these  secrete  an  unhealthy  looking 
pus.  Two  of  these  patches  are  very  large, 
and  extend  in  the  form  of  deep  and  broad 
fissures,  into  the  eyelid,  having  involved 
much  of  the  actual  sul^stance  of  the  tarsal 
cartilage.  The  inflammation  of  the  lid  has 
most  of  the  characters  of  cederoatous  erysi- 
pelas, and  extends  upwards  as  far  as  the  su- 
DercilisB.  The  conjunctiva  is  highly  injected, 
out  there  is  no  cbemosis ;  the  eyeball  is 
BufTused  with  an  exces^ve  secretion  of  hot 
and  acrid  tears.  With  these  symptoms  is 
combined  excessively  acute  pain  in  the  or- 
gan, and  intolerance  of  light.  The  internal 
structures  are  not  at  present  implicated. 

The  bowels  have  been  constipated  since 
Thursday  ;  she  has  no  appetite ;  the  tongue 
ia  slightly  furred ;  pulse  60,  and  feeble.  She 
complains  of  having  been  troubled  with  shi- 
vering, and  pain  in  the  limbs. 

7th.  She  was  received  into  the  hospital 
yesterday, since  which  she  has  admitted  nav- 
ing  had  venereal  sores  oti  the  lal)ia  and  in- 
ternal organs  during  the  last  five  weeks. 
Mr.  Thomson  has  therefore  decided  to  treat 
her  case  as  one  of  a  secondary  symptoms, 
and  has  directed  her  to  take  the  following 
pills; — 

H.  Hydrarg.  submur.,  gr.  ss, 
Opii  Pul.  gr.  i  M.  ft.  pil. 

Secundi  hori  sumendi. 
He  has  also  directed  the  application  of  the 
celebrated  unguentium  nigrum,  vel  argent! 
nitratis,  of  Mr.  Guthrie.    The  bowels  have 
not  vet  been  relieved. 

10th.  The  eye  remains  much  the  same; 
she  complaint  still  of  excessive  pain ;  there 
is  DO  ptyalism.  The  ointment  is  changed 
for  one  of  calomel,  and  the  quantity  of 
ppiam  in  the  pills  is  doubled ;  she  continues 
taking  them  every  second  hour. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  in  the  perambulatory  cli- 
nique,  observed  that  the  case  was  a  highly 
interesting  one,  and  of  very  unusual  occur- 
rence ;  but  by  a  singular  coincidence,  there  is 
another  similar  case  at  the  present  time  at 
Die  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  In  about  24,000 
cases  of  eye-disease  which  he  had  seen,  he 
did  sot  suppose  that  he  had  met  with  more 
than  nine  or  ten  such  cases.  He  considered 
it  to  be  of  decidedly  constitutional  origin. 

12th.  The  pain  and  redness  of  the  eyelid 
all  evidently  diminished.  She  complains 
of  a  metallic  taste,  and  of  soreness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  but  there  is  no  increased 
action  of  the  salivary  glands  as  yet 

14th.  The  soreness  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  is  increased,  though  there  is  but  little 
ptyalism.    The  local  aSection  is,  however. 


mnch  benefitted,  the  conjunctival  iuflam- 
mat  ion  has  entirely  disappeared,  that  of  the 
palpebrte  is  also  much  relieved;  the  organ 
IS  much  more  tolerant  of  light,  and  the  pain 
likewise  much  diminished. 

16th.  Salivation  to  a  blight  extent  is 
established ;  she  continues  to  improve,  but 
complains  of  pain  in  the  head. 

19th.  The  ptyalism  is  more  severe,  but 
not  even  now  profuse,  though  she  continues 
the  calomel :  since  last  report  the  eye  has 
continued  to  improve  ;  the  progress  of  the 
ulceration  is  entirely  checked,  and  the  ul- 
cers have  lost  their  cort-oding  and  unhealthy 
character,  and  are  now  rapidly  filling  up 
with  healthy  granulations;  cicatrization  is 
also  takmg  place  at  their  margins.  The 
iurroundiug  inflammation  of  the  palpebrae 
has  also  nearly  disappeared,  a  mere  chronic 
sort  of  tumefaction  alone  remaining.  In- 
deed it  is  surprising  to  observe  the  rapid  and 
decided  amendment  which  has  taken  place 
in  so  short  a  time. 

20th.  Mr.  Guthrie,  to-day,  gave  a  clinical 
lecture  on  the  two  cases  which  are  now  un- 
der hie  care,  the  one  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, and  the  other,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  report.    He  observed,  that  he 
did  not  regard  the  ulcers  which  formed  upon 
the  eye-lids  in  these  cases,  as  primary  sores, 
nor  yet  even  of  the  first  order  of  secondary 
Symptoms :  they  appeared  usually  after  the 
cutaneous  eruption  and  sore-throat;  they 
commenced  generally  in  the  form  of  a  lit- 
tle pimple  or  stye,  which  he  was  disposed  to 
consider    a   mere    common  hard  column, 
which  from  the  constitutional  taint  subse- 
quently takes  on  a  syphilitic  character.    In 
a  short  time  the  stye  becomes  a  rapidly  cor- 
roding ulcer  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
which  would  rapidly  eat  away  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  eyelid  unless  quickly  placed  un*> 
der  treatment.    This  characteristic  ulcer  is 
surrounded  by  considerable  tumefaction  and 
inflammation.    He  generally  observed  it  to 
attack  the  outer  rather  than  the  inner  skin 
of  the  eyelid,  and  also,  as  in  these  cases,  to 
affect  that  part  adjoining  the  inner,  in  pre* 
ference  to  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye. 
The  aflection  was  generally  attended  with  a 
peculiar  cast  of  countenance,  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  existence  of  the  syphilitic 
Tirus    in   the    system,    and  which  would 
usually  enable  the  practitioner  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  carcinomatous  and  other 
forms  of  ulceration  of  the  palpebra  some- 
times met  with,  but  which  possessed  their 
own  distinctive  characters.    In  both  these 
cases  the  patients  had  at  first  resolutely  de- 
nied labouring  under  syphilis,  but  in  both 
cases,  on  more  close  inquiry,  the  suspicions 
entertained  from  the  character  of  the  inflam- 
matiou  were  found  to  be  well  founded.  They 
have  both  been  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
with  calomel  and  opium,   and  have  both 
yielded  with  surprising  facility  upon  getting 
the  system  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
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Mr.  Gathrie  entered  somewhat  into  the  de- 
tail of  the  history  of  the  case  which  had  oc- 
eurred  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  but  as  it 
is  almost  a  direct  counterpart  of  that  now 
reported,  we  need  not  introduce  it. 
24th.  The  eye  is  now  nearly  well. 


NKW  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARA- 
TIONS. 

It  is' well  known  that  the  infusions  and 
tinctures  prepared  according  to  the  pharma- 
copceias  are  often  uncheroical,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, very  liable  to  decomposition.  The  fol- 
lowing preparations,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  afford  both  to  pre- 
srribers  and  compounders  of  medicine,  are 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  notice  of  me- 
dical practitioners,  by  J.  Bass,  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist,  Hatton  Garden. 

Essence  of  Senna, — One  part  of  the  es- 
sence of  senna  mixed  with  seven  parts  of 
water,  will  produce  infusion  of  senna  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, it  will  entirely  obviate  the 
waste,  trouble,  and  delay  which  attend  the 
ordinary  process  of  preparing  that  infusion, 
and  will  also  enable  the  practitioner,  in  ex- 
hibiting it,  to  increase  the  strength  without 
addbg  to  the  bulk  of  the  dose. 

The  process  by  which  this  essence  is  ob- 
t^ned,  has  been  arranged  expressly  to  se- 
cure the  purgative  principle  of  senna  from 
the  deterioration  inevitably  occasioned  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  to  high  temperatures. 

(From  the  account  of  Bouillion  Lagrange, 
it  appears  that  the  active  medicinal  principle 
of  senna,  when  obtained  in  a  separate  and 
diluted  form,  combines  rapidly  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  forming  an  inso- 
luble compound,  which  is  entirely  devoid  of 
efficacy.  By  the  application  of  heat,  this 
injurious  action  is  accelerated,  and  it  is 
therefore  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  obtain 
a  concentrated  form  of  infusion  of  senna, 
by  the  means  usually  employed  for  obtain- 
ing vegetable  extracts,  must  prove  a  com- 
plete failure.  Colladon,  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  senna,  states  that  a  watery  infusion 
of  the  leaves,  exposed  to  ordinary  evapora- 
tion, is  diminished  three  fourths  in  cathartic 
power,  liiis  explanation  the  proprietor  of  the 
essence  of  Senna  considers  highly  impor- 
tant, many  imitations  having  been  brought 
forward,  which  are  obviously  results  of  a 
common  heat  applied  to  senna,  a  most  de- 
structive process.) 

In  proof  that  this  object  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  proprietor  begs  to  refer  to  the 
public  recommendations  inserted  in  former 
editions  of  his  paper,  as  well  as  to  numer- 
ous private  testimonials  from  practHioncrs 
of  eminence. 

Concentrated  Infusions  of  Chamolile, 
Orange  Peel,  Calumba,  Cloves,  Cascarilla, 


Cusparia,  Gentian,  Qnaasia,  Rhubarb,  Rosm, 
Simarouba. 

The  infusions  ordered  in  the  London  Pbar- 
macopceia  are  principally  watery  solutions 
of  the  more  delicate  volatile  and  extractive 
parts  of  certain  vegetable  matters ;  and  the 
process  directed,  that  of  maceration  in  wa- 
ter, at  a  temperature  diminishing  from  the 
boiling  point,  is  obviously  intended  to  pre- 
serve those  parts  which  continued  coction 
would  injure  or  dissipate,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  solution  which  it  might  effect,  of 
such  as  would  be  useless  or  disadvantageous. 
It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  the  strict 
and  uniform  observance  of  the  directions 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  simple  as  it 
may  appear  in  theory,  is  practically  difficalt, 
if  not  impossible.  Amidst  the  constantly 
recurring  urgencies  of  medical  practice,  in- 
fusions are  often  unavoidal)ly  produced  in  a 
\ery  defective  state,  from  the  impossibility 
of  allowing  them  time  for  sufficient  impreg- 
nation, and  of  attending  properly  to  the 
comminution  of  the  material  infused,  as  well 
as  to  the  purity,  temperature,  and  uniform 
action  of  the  water.  And,  apart  from  the 
labour  and  delay  necessarily  incident  to  the 
common  process  of  making  infusions,  a  con- 
siderable loss  is  frequently  incurred,  in  warm 
weather  particularly,  from  the  rapid  decom- 
position of  that  portion  which  is  not  imme- 
diately wanted. 

The  concentrated  infusions  above  enu- 
memted,  which  merely  require  to  be  diluted 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  seven  of 
water,  will  completely  relieve  compounders 
of  medicine  from  these  inconveniences,  by 
enabling  them  to  produce,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  without  trouble,  infusions  of  full 
and  uniform  strength. 

Concentrated  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  stm- 
pie  and  compound, — The  concentrated  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla  will  remove  the  neces- 
sity for  a  very  tedious  and  complicated  pro- 
cess. The  means  employed  to  render  the 
preparation  a  perfect  educt  from  the  best 
variety  of  sarsaparilla,  will  it  is  hoped,  pre- 
clude a  recurrence  of  the  disappointments 
which  have  sometimes  accompanied  the  ex- 
hibition of  that  medicine,  and  which  pro- 
bably have  been  attributable,  in  most  in- 
stances, either  to  inferior  quality  of  the 
root,  or  to  mismanagement  in  the  treatment 
of  it. 

Independent  of  the  value  of  the  concen- 
trated decoction  of  sarsaparilla  in  facilitat- 
ing the  business  of  the  Dispensary,  it  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  use  of  persons  going 
abroad,  or  who  may  be  otherwise  so  situated 
as  to  be  unable  to  obtain  the  ordinary  de- 
coction. 

One  part  of  the  concentrated  decoction  is 
to  be  mixed  with  seven  parts  of  water,  to 
form  the  decoction  of  Mrsaparilla  of  the 
London  PharmacopoilH. 

Essence  of  Cubttts,-  11)**  form  of  powder, 
in  which  cabebt  aro  tiMinlly  tflvtn,  has  been 
frefl'     "     '      't   oblm'tl«»imble|    first,  be- 
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caaM>from  exposure  to  the  air,  the  powder, 
AOHrever  carefalljr  prepared  and  kept,  loses 
in  a  greater  or  lese  degree  the  volatile  parts 
upon  which  its  effects  are  supposed  to  de* 
pend ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  in  some 
cases  impossible  to  give  it  to  the  requisite 
extent,  ou  account  of.  the  mechanical  irrita- 
tion which  it  produces. 

The  essence  now  recommended  contains 
the  whole  of  the  essential  oil  and  resinous 
extractive  matter  of  cubebs.  It  may  be  de- 
pended, upon  for  perfect  uniformity  of 
strength,  and,  without  being  liable  to  the  or- 
dinary objections  against  the  cubebs  in  sub- 
stance, it  will  produce  the  specific  action  for 
which  they  have  been  so  distinguished.  One 
drachm  of  the  essence  is  equal  in  strength 
to  two  drachma  of  freshly  powdered  cubebs, 
and  it  may  be  given  either  in  water  or  milk, 
or  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  to  which  it  is 
well  adapted,  with  yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage 
of  gam  arable,  and  distilled  water. 

Concentrated  Essence  of  Camphor, — ^This  es- 
sence being  miscible  with  water,  is  extreme- 
ly convenient  for  making  camphor  julep, 
and  for  combining  camphor  with  fluid  forms 
of  medicine.  Thirty  drops  hy  measure, 
added  to  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  will 
form  camphor  julep  of  the  usual  strength. 

Essence  of  ike  Ergot  qf  Rye, — Four  fluid 
drachms  of  this  preparation  are  equivalent 
to  one  drachm  by  weight  of  the  powdered 
ergot. 

Essential  Oil  o/C0;Hn6a.— Do8e-*From  fif- 
teen to  thirty  drops; 

Corigeeny  or  Irish  Pearl  A/om.-— This  valu- 
able moas,  commonly  known  by  the  above 
names,  has  long  been  highly  esteemed  by  the 
peasants  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  as 
a  dietetic  remedy  for  various  diseases ;  more 
especially  for  consumption,  dysentery,  rick- 
ets, scrofula,  and  affections  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder.  Dissolved  by  being  boiled  in 
water,  it  forms  a  thick  jelly,  more  pure  and 
agreeable  than  that  produced  from  many 
other  vegetables,  and  the  jelly  made  from  it 
is  found  to  agree  better  with  the  stomach 
than  any  prepared  from  animal  substances. 
A  decoction  of  the  moss,  made  by  boiling 
half  an  ounce  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water, 
or  milk,  until  reduced  to  a  pint,  is  recom- 
mended ai  food  for  children  affected  with 
scrofulous  or  ricketty  diseases,  for  such  as 
are  delicate  and  weakly,  and  for  infants 
brought  up  by  hand,  or  after  weaning.  As 
an  article  of  diet  for  invalids  generally,  it  is 
equal  if  not  superiox  to  arrow  root,  sago,  and 
tajMOca,  being  highly  nutritious,  bland,  and 
easy  of  digestion. 

The  Corigeen  appears  to  possess  qualities 
similar  to  the  Iceland  moss,  but  without  its 
unpleasant  flavour,  and  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritious jelly  it  produces,  is  truly  surprising. 
The  prevalence  of  consumptive  diseases  in 
this  moist  climate,  which  often  arises  from 
neglected  colds,  renders  this  simple  restora- 
tiTe*«f  pecaliar  interest ;  it  is,  Aerefore,  ne- 
pMnvyto  t«k«aomo  healing  •iita4ote,  and 


the  Corigeen  appears  to  b«  «  yalnable  auai« 
liary. 

Directions  for  using  the  Most  medieinally,^ 
Steep  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  this  moss  in 
cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  withdraw 
it  (shaking  the  water  out  of  each  sjrig)  and 
boil  it  in  a  quart  of  new  or  unskimmed  milk 
until  it  attains  the  consistence  of  warm  jelly 
— strain  and  sweeten  it  to  the  taste  with 
white  sugar  or  honey,  or,  if  convenient^ 
with  candied  Eryngo  root ;  should  milk  dis- 
agree with  the  stomach,  the  same  proportioa 
of  water  may  be  used  instead.  The  decoc- 
tion made  with  milk  is  recommended  for 
breakfast  to  consumptive  patienta  ;  and  thai 
with  water  will  be  found  a  most  agreeable 
kind  of  nourishment,  taken  at  intervals  du- 
ring the  day,  the  flavour  being  varied  with 
lemon  juice  or  peel,  Seville  orange  juice,, 
cinnamon,  or  wine  of  any  sort  most  conge- 
nial to  the  palate. 

The  Decoction  in  water  is  also  taken  for 
the  relief  of  cough,  at  any  time  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  when  it  is  troublesome  ;  and  it 
is,  for  this  purpose,  simply  sweetened  with 
honey. 

In  dysentery,  the  decoction,  either  ia 
milk  or  water,  may  be  administered  with 
equal  advantage,  and  in  addition  to  the- 
sweetening  matter  (if  a  tea-spoonful  1  of  the 
tincture  of  rhatany  be  mixed  with  each  cup- 
ful, a  tone  will  thereby  be  given  to  the  in- 
testines, at  the  same  time  that  nourishment 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  system,  and  irrita- 
tion prevented:  a  large  tea-cupful  of  the 
decoction  may  be  taken  three  or  four  timea 
a  day. 

As  a  pleasant  strengthening  food,  boiled 
with  milk,  and  strained,,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  sugar,  it  is  unrivalled  for  infants. 
Delicate  persons  take  it  in  this  way  for 
breakfast  and  supper  with  the  happiest  ef- 
fects. 


INTELLIGENCE, 
Medical,  Surgical  and  Scienfijlc. 

Military  Orphan  Fund,  Bengal — The  mem* 
bers  of  the   Bengal  Medical    Board,    and 
Superintending  Surgeons,  who  have  had  the 
rank   of  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,, 
assigned  by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Direc- 
tors without  however,  any  attendant  advan- 
tage being  granted  to  them  in  regard  to  fur- 
lough, retiring  pension,  or  claims  to  prize- 
money,  have  lately  been  called  upon  by 
the  general  management  of  the  Military 
Orphan  Fund  to  pay  an  increased  rate  of 
subscription  to  the  fund,  in  proportion  to 
their  advanced  rank.    The  members  of  the 
Medical  Board  and  Superintendant  Surgeona 
considering  this  demand  upon  them  both  a» 
frivolous  and  vexatious,  memorialized  go- 
vernment  upon  the  subject,  in  answer  to 
which  memorial,  government  have  decided 
that  the  general  management  are  correct  in 
calling  for  such  additional  charge,  aa4  have 
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■anetioDed  the  deduction  from  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Board  and  Superintendant 
Sargeons  of  the  rates  of  Bubscription  laid 
down  in  the  Military  Orphan  Fund  regu- 
lations, for  the  corresponding  ranks  of 
Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Medalt  of  the  Royal  Sode/y.— In  order  to 
perform  our  part  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
determinations  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  with  respect  to  the  Royal  Medals, 
we  extract  the  following  notice  from  the 
second  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1834,  which  ha«  just  appeared— 

«  His  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth, 
in  restoring  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Medals,  graciously  commanded  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract,  to  be  ad  • 
dressed  to  the  Royal  Society,  through  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  K.G., 
President. 

"  Windsor  Castle ,  March  25/A,  1833. 

"It  U  his  Majesty's  wish,  First,  that  the 
two  Gold  Medals,  value  of  Fifty  Guineas, 
shall  henceforth  be  awarded  on  the  day  of 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  on  each  ensuing  year,  for  the  most 
important  discoveries  in  any  one  principal 
subject  or  branch  of  knowledge. 

"Secondly,  that  the  subject  matter  of 
inquiry  shall  be  previously  settled,  and  pro- 
pounded by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  three   years  preceding  the    day  of 

such  award. 

"  Thirdly,  that  literary  men  of  all  nations 
shall  be  invited  to  afford  the  aid  of  their 
talents  and  research ;  and 

"Fourthly,  that  for  the  ensuing  three 
successive  years,  the  said  two  medaU  AM 
be  awarded  to  such  important  di^covcrif-s 
or  series  of  investigations,  as  shall  b(!  sufli- 
ciently  establinhed  or  corr.plettd  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Council,  within  the  la.t 
five  years  of  the  day  of  award,  for  the  yt  ars 
1834  and  1835,  including  the  present  year, 
and  for  which  the  author  shall  not  have 
previously  received  an  honorary  reward." 
(Signed)  '•  H.  Taylor". 

The  Council  propose  to  pive  one  of  the 
Royal  Medals  in  the  year  l&oG,  to  the  most 
important  unpublished  paper  on  Astronomy, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  for 
insertion,  in  their  Tran-nctions,  after  the 
present  date,  and  prior  to  the  month  of  June 

in  the  vear  1636. 

The  Council  also  propose  to  give  one  of 
the  Roya!  Medals  in  the  year  1830,  to  the 
most  important  unpublished  paper  on 
Animal  Physiology,  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  inseition  in  their  Trans- 
actions,  as  shove. 

The  Council  also  propose  to  give  one  of 
the  Royal  Medals  in  the  year  1837,  to  the 
most  'important  unpublished  paper  on 
Physics,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
for  insertion  in  their  Transactions,  after  the 
present  date,  and  prior  to  the  month  of 
June  1897. 


The  Council  also  propose  to  give  one  of 
the  Royal  Medals  in  the  year  1837,  to  the 
author  of  the  best  paper  to  be  entitled  Con- 
tributions towards  a  system  of  Geological 
Chronology,  founded  on  an  examination  of 
fossil  remains,  and  their  attendant  pheno- 
mena, such  paper  to  be  communicatea  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  insertion  in  their  Trans- 
actions after  the  present  date,  and  prior  to 
the  month  of  June  in  the  year  1837. 


M.  BufAiytren's  Will. — The  amount  of 
legacies  which  M.  Dupuytren  intends  to 
make  is  said  to  be  eijual  to  500,000  francs. 
M.  Dupuytien's  health,  although  not  re- 
covered, causes  no  fear  of  a  speedy  rea- 
lisation of  the  dispositions  of  this  remarkable 
will.  It  is  understood  that  a  new  chair  will 
be  founded  in  the  Kcole  de  Medecine.  It 
is  also  probable  that  one  item  will  be  for  the 
erection  of  a  public  fountain ;  nothing  more 
is  known  of  it. 

[This  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  coolness ; 
such  comments  must  be  ex9eedingly  plea- 
sant to  the  dying  man.] 

Cholera  at  Marseilles. — According  to  a 
learned  physician  of  Marseilles,  the  cholera 
still  continues  there  in  isolated  cases.  The 
number  of  sick  has  never  exceeded  five  and 
of  deaths  three  p<  r  diem.  The  disease  has 
passed  from  the  better  to  the  poorer  classes.' 
From  the  11th  December  to  the  7th  January 
there  were  43  cases  and  27  deaths.  The 
fiist  16  patients  all  died;  the  seventeenth, 
the  wife  of  a  physician,  atter  being  for  seve- 
ral hours  in  the  blue  static  with  extinguished 
pulse  and  icy  coldness  of  the  surface,  was- 
saved  by  friction  of  six  ounces  of  stron^j 
mercurial  ointment — a  treatment  which ^ 
cjombined  with  opium  and  ice  itfternally. 
rtie  reporter  strongly  recommends.  it 
causes  no  salivation. 


Poisoning  by  Sausages, — It  appear*  that 
cases  of  poisoning  by  bad  sausages  and  pud- 
dings are  pretty  frequent  iu  certain  districts 
of  Wertemberg,  in  the  neighbomhood  of  the 
Black  Forest.  In  the  Heidelberg  Chemical 
Annals  there  is  a  great  number  of  suchcasee 
related  by  Dr.  Bodenmuller,  who  observed 
them  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1834.  The 
symptoms  were  most  alarm  ng,  and  several 
individuals  died;  the  pudding  they  had 
ealenwas  chiefly  composed  of  liver,  and  had 
become  sour.  The  sausages  that  had  caused 
poisoning  were  clotted  and  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  pap  in  the  centre,  were  exceedingly 
bitter  and  rancid  iu  ta:»t«,  and  cheesy  in 
smell.  Vomiting  should  be  immediately 
induced,  or  if  already  effected,  a  purgative 
draughts  of  glauber  salt, and  clystera  of  vine- 
gar and  soap  should  be  had  recourse  to. 

[It  is  wonderful  that  no  such  cases  occur 
in  London :  the  sausages  from  the  Continent 
remain  expotcd  to  influences,  tad  for  a  tim« 
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3aito  iufficjent,  wo  thoold  ivagine,  ta  in- 
ace  the  changes  in  them  which  rende?  them 
poiBoaeos.] 

Bffttit  qf  ik€  Atmetpkere  at  grttt  AkHhtde. 

On  16th  December,  1831,  M.  Boussin. 
ganlt  motiDted  the  Cbimborago  as  high  as 
6,006  metres — the  greatest  elevation  yet 
attained  on  land.  In  his  memoir  on  this 
subject,  M.  B.  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  become  accustomed 
to  rarefied  air.  At  an  devation  nearly  equal 
to  tbat  attained  by  De  Saussure  on  Mont- 
Blanc,  when  he  had  scarcely  strength  to  em- 
ploy his  instruments,  young  women  in  Ame- 
rica pass  whole  nights  in  dancing.  A  cele- 
brated battle  in  the  war  of  independence, 
the  battle  of  Pinchincha,  was  fought  at  a 
height  very  little  below  that  of  Mount  Kosa. 
M.  de  Saussure's  guides  assured  him  that 
they  had  seen  the  stars  at  noonday  ;  but  M. 
Boussiugault,  who  went  much  higher  in 
America,  than  Saussure  could  have  reached 
in  the  Alps,  did  not  witness  this  fact. — Ar- 
chices  Generates, 

Sonifofiki  Bhckbird^'^U.  Ducao  states 
that  in  traversing  the  foot  of  the  Apennines 
from  Novi  to  Genoa  and  from  Qenoa  to 
Carrara,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  song 
of  the  blackbird  of  those  mountains  different 
from  that  in  France,  and  exceedingly  melo- 
dious, though  the  species  is  the  same.  Per- 
haps this  is  more  particularly  the  case 
daring  the  pairing  season.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly remarked  that  in  Italy  some  birds 
sing  better  than  elsewhere.  Humboldt 
ascertained  this  to  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  canary-bird  and  chaffinch. 

The  Ilalian  Voices.— Dxt  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Bergamo,  are  celebrated  through- 
out I  taly  for  the  melody  of  their  voices.  But 
they  are  also  famous  for  the  number  of 
goitres  to  be  found  among  them.  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  the  same  circumstances  which 
produce  the  melodious  voice,  also  cause  the 
morbid  growth  of  the  throat  ?  It  is  possible, 
for  the  same  coincidence  was  observed  at 
Zama  in  Numidia,  by  Pliny  and  Vitruviiu. 

Nitrate  of  silver  to  the  Nipples, — M.  Berard, 
Jeune,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Gazette 
Medical e,  denying  the  originality  claimed 
respectively  by  Dr.  Hannay,  Dr.  Bowen, 
and  Dr.  Jewel,  in  the  employment  of  this 
remedy  in  the  above  case.  M.  Beiard  says 
it  was  so  employed  and  mentioned  by  AT. 
Beclard,  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

Illness  in  high  life. — The  Prince  of  Orange 
is  at  present  suffering  under  a  most  severe 
attack  of  pleurisy.  The  Prinee.<«s  Lieven  has 
been  recommended  by  her  physicians  to 
leave  Russia  for  a  warmer  climate,  in  con- 


iei[aence  of  an  inflammatory  aibeftieii  of 

the  chest ;  and  the  Princess  Esterbaay  is 
slowly  declining  in  health,  under  a  scir- 
rhoos  affection  of  the  uterus. 

HuMsiau  Apotkeeariet.^^The  number  of 
apothecaries  at  present  practising  in  Russia 
amounts  only  to  467 — a  £[ict  which  strong- 
ly proves  the  crushing  influence  used  against 
all  liberal  professions  by  a  despostic  and  ty- 
ranical  government. 

— 0 — 

APOTHECARIES*  HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Court 
of  Examiners  granted  certificates  of  qnalifl- 
cation  on  Thursday ,  January  23rd.— -Joseph 
Hickson,  Haslam,  Market  Drayton ;  "Web- 
ster Adams,  Needham  Market;  Thomas 
Tattersall  Roscow,  Haslingden,  Lancashire; 
William  Taylor  Tyson,  Canterbury ;  Wal- 
ter Monkhouse,  Penrith ;  Thomas  Theodore 
Campbell,  London;  Henry  Offrell  Snowden, 
Ramsgate  ;  William  Archer,  Sudbury,  Suf- 
folk ;  Francis  Carbott  Fairbank,  Sheffield.  - 

NEW  BOOKS. 

BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN. 

A  practical  Compendium  of  Diseases  of  the 
Skin  by  Dr.  J.  Green. 

Chemical  Attraction,  an  Essay,  in  five 
chapters,  by  G.  L.  Hume. 

Malgaigne,  Manuel  de  Medicine  Opera- 
tone  fondle  sur  I'Anatomie  Normale  et 
TAnatomie  Pathologique. 

Merat  et  De  Lens.  Dictionnaire  Universel 
de  Matiere  Medicale  et  de  Therapeutique. 

Velpeau,  De  I'Operation  du  Trypan  dans 
les  plaies  du  T^te. 

Roiiion,  Medecine  Pratique  Populaise — 
Secoms  i\  donna  aux  Empoisonnes,  et  aux 
Asphyxias,  et  nouveau  Traits  d'EmbryoIogie 
Sacr^e. 

Louis,  Examen  de  TExamen  de  M. 
Broussais,  relativement  k  la  Phthbie  et  tk 
Taction  Typhoide. 

This  last  work  has  just  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Charles  Cowan,  and  will  shortly  be 
published. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Nature,  Treatment, 
and  Prevention  of  continued  Fever.  By 
Henry  MCormac,  M.D.,  8vo.  pp.  202, 
London,  1835.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown,  Green  and  Longman. 

[An  exceedingly  learned  treatise  on  fever, 
including  vast  lescarch,  great  observation  of 
the  disease,  and  a  summsry  of  ancient  aadi 
modern  ofjinions.] 

The  practice  in  the  Liverpool  Ophthalmic 
Infirmniy.  for  the  year  1834,  being  the  first 
special  report.  By  Hugh,  sur^^eon  to  the 
charity,  8vo.  pp.  53.  A  Plate,  London* 
1835.  Longman  and  Co. ;  Liverpool,  Grapel. 

[Avery  good  repoitof  a  Provmcial  In- 
stitution, which  proves  the  author  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  thedineases  of  the  eye,  with* 
the  best  works  on  the  subject] 
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Tabid  and  Diagraiba  of  Chcraatry  and 
Pharmacy.    By  John  Murray,  M.  D. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health.  By  Dr. 
Soathwood  Smith,  Author  of  ''  A  Treatise 
on  Fever." 

ObaerTations  on  the  Cauflea  and  Treatment 
of  Ulcerous  Diseases  of  the  Leg.  By  J.  C. 
Spender,  Member  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  Svo.,  pp.  210.  Lon- 
don, 1835.    Longman  and  Co. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  PorUmouih  Subscriber. — We  really  know 
nothing  of  the  two  young  gentlemen  who 
lately  ran  away  from  Portsmouth,  and 
attempted  to  bribe  the  guard  of  the' 
Rocket,  night  coach,  to  bring  them  free 
up  to  London  in  the  hind  boot  of  the 
coach — they  were  a  commission!  from 
that  renowned  spot,  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital. 

A  Friend, — Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  were  the 
aggressors ;  and  if  they  chose  to  attack 
us,  they  must  be  satisfied  with  our  de- 
fence. There  is  a  J^rry  Sneak  who  has 
sadly  imposed  on  both,  to  serve  his  own 
purposes ;  and  nothing  but  a  respect  ^or 
the  profession  has  hitherto  restrained  us 
from  publishing  their  letters  to  us,  which, 
unless  further  provoked,  we  shall  not  sus- 
pend at  our  pnUishers,  after  their  own 
fashion  at  the  office  of  the  Portsmouth 
Cholera  Gazette. — Two  of  these  worthies 
most  strenuously  advised  us  and  our 
Dublin  friends  to  dissociate  ourselves 
from  the  men  they  now  patronise,  be- 


eause  tliey ;  but  n^^-mt  ihaH  not 

•    state  the  reaaon  at  present. 

An  Obserter.-^li  is  all  the  work  of  the  peil«> 
ny-a-line  men,  who  cater  tomfoolery  for 
.  the  newspi^rs.  The  editors  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  they  are  too  well  informed 
to  admit  such  ungrammatical  trash.  There 
must  be  something  to  fill  up — the  murder 
of  a  child,  or  suffocation  of  an  old  wo- 
man — anything. 

A  General  Praetitianer, — It  was  an  awkward 
mistake  to  order  a  woman  to  be  tapped 
to-morrow,  after  two  months  sojourn  in 
an  hospital;  and  on  the  morrow,  that  she 
should  be  found  in  labour  and  delivered. 
Simon  Pnre  of  the  hospital  must  have 
been  in  extacy  on  going  to  remonstrate 
on  the  pettit  treason  committed  by  his 
patient  on  leaving  the  hospital,  the  only 
source  of  superior  medical  and  chirurgical 
knowledge,  until  she  was  tapped,  more 
especially  when  her  mother  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  she  has  got  rid  of  her  dropsy,  and 
she  has  had  a  son  this  morning." — Well 
might  the  Fellow  exclaim,  "  The  d— 1", 
and  then  run  out  of  the  house.  The  pure 
surgeons  are  not  a  whit  less  fallible.   We 

.    could  cite  numerous  cases,  which  have  fal- 

.    len  under  our  own .  observation,  in  which 

.    have  blundered  as  remarkably. 

A  Lover  of  Professional  EUqveite. — It  shews 
a  narrow  ioteliect,  a  bad  feeling,  and  a 
certainty  of  failure. 

Sheffield  School  of  Medicine, — We  regret  to 
observe, by  a  Sheffield  paper,  that  a  brutish 
mob  pulled  down  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  Sheffield,  having  first  burned  all  books 
and  papers  they  could  find.-^-What  bar- 
barians ! 
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If{fantieide. 

Gbntlbm BN — ^We  have  now  to  inqture  into 
the  means  by  which  the  death  of  a  new-born 
child  may  be  caused. 

I  have  already  stated  that  infanticide  may 
be  traced  either  to  omission  or  to  commission; 
let  us  examine  each,  and  the  influence 
which  it  possesses  in  a  medico-legal  point  of 
view,  in  fixing  the  crime  of  infanticide 
either  upon  the  mother  or  any  other  susc 
pected  party. 

If  a  woman  be  daliveved  at  the  full  period, 
and  the  child  be  bom  without  any  assistance, 
and  be  found  dead ;  if  it  appear  that  no  pre- 
parations have  been  made  for  delivery;  that 
no  bd)y  linen  have  been  provided ; — this  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  a  previous  inten- 
tion to  destroy  the  child,  on  the  part  of  the 
mother :  and  yet  this  neglect  may  have  pro- 
ceeded altogether  from  ignorance;  from  an 
uneonsciousneis  of  the  existence  of  preg- 
nancy until  it  was  fairly  established;  con- 
sequently, we  may  infer  a  difl&culty  in  de- 
termining the  probable  period  of  delivery. 
Few  women,  however,  obtain  the  age  of  pu- 
berty in  tins  state  of  ignorance ;  and,  unless 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  conceal  their 
state — which  also  implies  an  intention  to  de- 
stroy the  in£uit — ^it  is  evident  that  the  most 
inexperienced  would  receive  advice  on  this 
suliject,  as  soon  as  their  situation  becomes 
obvious,  from  the  more  experienced ;  and, 
therefore,  ignorance  can  rarely  be  admitted 
as  a  jplea  in  this  case. 

The  death  of  a  new-bom  infant  may  also 
be  caused  by  omitting  to  remove  it  from 
that  state  of  supination  in  which  it  generally 
lies  when  expelled  from  the  vagina  of  the 
mother.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  case  of 
this  description,  in  which  a  young  woman 
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with  her  first  child,  and  that  an  illegitimate 
one,  may  have  been  unexpectedly  taken  in 
lalbour,  and,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  be 
oaable  to  remove  it,'  or  be  ignorant  of  the 
danger  of  permitting  it  to  remain  in  the  sn- 

Eine  state  until  assistance  be  procored.  Hie 
imale,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  accused  of 
child-mnrder,  and  yet  be  perfectly  inno- 
cent. Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  in  ms  treatise  on 
the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  murder  in' 
the  case  of  bastard  children,  lays  particular 
stress  on  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  illustrates 
the  fact  which  he  wishes  to  establish  by  the 
following  case. — **  A  lady,  at  a  pretty  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  town,  was  taken  with 
labour  pains  in  the  night  time.  Her  nurse, 
who  slept  in  the  house,  and  her  servants 
were  called  up,  and  I  was  sent  for.  Her 
labour  proved  hasty,  and  the  child  was  bom 
before  my  arnvai.  The  child  eried  in- 
stantly, and  she  felt  it  moving  strongly. 
Expecting  every  moment  to  see  me  come 
into  her  bedchamber,  and  being  afraid  that 
itiB  child  might  be  some  way  injured,  if  an 
unskilful  person  should  take  upon  her  the 
office  of  a  midwife  on  the  occasion,  she 
would'  not  permit  the  nurse  to  touch  the 
child,  but  kept  herself  in  a  very  fatiguing 
posture,  that  the  child  might  not  be  pressed 
upon  or  smothered.  I  found  it  lying  on  its 
face,  in  a  pool  which  was  made  by  the  dis- 
charges, and  ao  completely  dead,  that  all  my 
endeavours  to  rouse  it  to  life  proved  vain." 
If,  in  such  a  case,  the  mother  be  alone, 
eyery  circumstance  that  can  prove  favour- 
able to  her  should  be  inqnired  into  by  the 
medical  witness;  arthe  maternal  instinct 
operates  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  child,  that  we  must  imagine 
some  strong  reason  for  the  nonroperation  of 
this,  unless  fiiets  prove  the  contrary,  before 
we  can  admit  tluit  the  child  has  been  wil- 
fully murdered.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that 
syncope  may  have  taken  place,  or  convul- 
sions may  have  supervened  the  expulsion  of 
the  child,  to  prevent  a  mother  from  affording 
the  necessary  aid  to  her  ofipring.  It  is  our 
duty  to  investigate  these,  and  also  to  as- 
certain whether  there  may  not  have  existed 
other  circumstances  which  may  have  oper- 
ated  in  producing  death  in  such  a  case,  bf 
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fore  we  can  concur  in  the  crimination  of  a 
mother.  A  case  illustrative  of  this  fact  is 
detailed  in  Burnett's  Treatise  on  the  Criminal 
Law  of  Seotlcmd. 

If  the  proper  temperature  of  the  body  of 
an  infant  be  not  maintained  after  birth,  or,  if 
the  child  be  starved,  in  both  cases  the  mur- 
der  of  the  infant  may  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  omisaion,  but  in  general  it.  is  an  act  of 
eommis^on ;  yet  I  have  known  cases  of  the 
most  'flagrant  description  connected  with 
starvation. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  age  of  the  fcetns 
at  birth  ^ould  be  ascertained ;  for  if  a  child 
be  bom  at  the  seventh  month,  or  earlier,  the 
utmost  care  may  be  taken  to  preserve  it 
without  proving  successful.  It  is,  however, 
not  certainly  ascertained  how  long  a  child 
can  live  after  birth '  without  nourishment 
Foderd  supposes  that  it  is  dangerous  to  ex- 
tend the  time  beyond  twenty-four  hours;  but 
many  instances  have  occurred  that  life  may 
be  sustained  immediately  after  birth  for  two 
and  even  three  days ;  but  much  must  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  diiid  at  birth:  wheUier  it 
be  delicate  and  of  a  spare  habit  of  body,  or 
vigorous  and  plump.  I  f,  on  an  examination 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  be  found  com- 
pletely empty,  if  the  gall  bladder  be  en- 
larged, and  much  bile  be  effused  into  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  body  be  emaciated,  and  if  the 
umbilical  cord  be  also  detached — a  circum- 
■tance  which  rarely  oc'curs  until  the  fourth 
day — there  can  be  one  opinion  only  as  to 
the  cause  of  its  death—culpable  omission 
to  administer  nutriment. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  the  death  of 
infants,  arising  chiefly  from  ignorance,  is 
omitting  to  tie  the  umbilical  cord.  Although 
the  danger  of  leaving  this  cord  untied  has 
been  generally  admitted  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  the  present  time,  yet  some 
obstetricians  have  gravely  contended  that  it 
ia  not  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the 
child;  such  is  the  opinion  of  Fontani,  Al- 
bert!, Raltamidt,  and  some  other  writers.  It 
ia  not  wonderful  that  a  mother  who  has 
given  birth  to  a  child  without  assistance 
should  neglect  to  put  a  ligature  on  the  in- 
fantine portion  of  the  cord,  whether  she  cut 
or  tear  this  asunder ;  but  if  this  arise  from  ig- 
norance, it  can  scarcely  be  brought  forward 
as  a  proof  of  infanticide.  A  clever  counsel 
may  raise  several  questions  upon  this  point, 
which  it  is  proper  you  should  be  Prepared  to 
meet.  Thus,  it  may  be  asked.  Whether,  in 
the  event  of  the  cord  not  being  tied  at  all, 
and  not  divided  until  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  placenta,  when  all  pulsation  in  the  cord 
has  ceased,  and  yet  the  child  has  been  found 
dead— upon  what  signs  would  you  be  insti- 
led in  referring  the  death  of  the  child,  in 
this  case,  to  the  navel  cord  not  being  tiedp 
Now,  as  death  from  h^morrage  of  the  um- 
bilical cord  must  necenarily  cause  an  empty 
state  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  state  of  the  circulating 


organs  will  fully  justify  your  opinion :  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  infant  have  been  mur- 
dered, and  the  mother  set  up  a  plea  of  hie- 
morrhage  from  the  navel  cord,  arising  from 
ignorance  on  her  part,  unless  we  find  a  de- 
ficiency oC  blood  in  the  large  vessels,  espe- 
cially the  veins,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  we  cannot  attribute  the  death  of  the 
infant  to  this  cause.  Nor  is  the  evidence  off 
haemorrhage  in  this  case  strengthened  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  blooid 
about  the  place  where  the  child  is  found,  or 
in  the  linen  in  which  it  may  be  rolled,  for 
this  may  be  put  there  by  an  artful  woman 
to  skreen  her  iniquity;  and,  under  no  cir- 
cumatances  can  we  admit  thi^t  haemorrhage 
has  taken  place,  unless  the  large  vessels  and 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  be  empty.  But  a 
child  may  be  destroyed  by  an  haemorrhage 
from  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  cord  be  at- 
terwards  tied.  In  this  case,  the  same  ex- 
amination, and  an  empty  state  of  the  heart 
and  large  blood* vessels,  will  unmask  the  de- 
ception. 

'Such  are  the  principal  causes  of  infanti- 
cide, by  omission ;  we  have  now  to  notice 
the  manner  in  which  death  occurs  when  it 
is  the  result  of  wilful  violence ;  or,  in  tes- 
timonial language,  of  Jt\fanticide  by  ami' 
mission. 

When  a  child  has  been  found  dead,  and 
it  has  been  determined  that  respiration  had 
taken  place,  and,  from  other  evidence,  there 
is  every  reason  to  imagine  that  a  murder  has 
been  committed,  our  fi  rst  duty  is  to  examine 
carefully  every  part  of  the  body,  and  to  de- 
termine, from  the  signs  which  this  presents, 
the  causes  of  death.  I  have  already  noticed 
the  fallacies  which  may  be  fallen  into  re- 
garding bruises ;  the  appearance  of  ecchy- 
moees,  the  bruised  state  of  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  body,  and  a  tumour  of  the  nnciput, 
may  be  referred  to  a  severe  and  diflknlt 
labour ;  but  when  there  is  extensive  contu- 
sion, with  fracture  of  bones,  and  effusion  of 
blood  within  the  cranium,  there  can  only  be 
one  opinion — that  these  signs  must  have  re- 
sulted from  violence.  I  have  also  stated  to 
you,  that  child-murder  has  occasionally 
been  perpetrated  by  thrusting  sharp  bodies 
into  the  brain,  through  the  fontenelles.  In 
the  causes  eelebres,  several  instances  of 
this  kind  are  stated  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  a  mad  woman,  who  killed  eve- 
ry new  bom  infant  that  she  came  near,  in 
order,  as  she  afiirmed,  to  people  heaven 
with  those  devoid  of  acquired  sin.  She 
plunged  the  instrument  which  she  em- 
ployed into  the  nostrils,  the  ears,  the  tem- 
pies,  the  fontanelles ;  she  also  pierced  the 
thorax  with  a  sharp  needle,  so  as  to  lacerate 
the  heart ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the 
spinal  marrow  was  injured  by  the  inatru- 
ment  being  pushed  in  between  two  of  the 
cervical  or  tne  dorsal  vertebrae ;  or  the  ab- 
dominal  viscera  may  be  wounded  by  the 
introduction  of  a  sharp  pointed  instrument 
into  the  rectum;  thence  the  necessity  of 
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examining  closely  every  eccbymosis.    But  tnral ;   and,  whenever  the  evidence   falU 

in  doing  this,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  short  of  positive  proof,  the  benefit  must  be 

exercised  in  distinguishing  these  ecchymo-  given  to  the  Woman.    Indeed  it  should  be 

■es  from  accidents  which  may  occur  during  regarded  as  an  axiom,  that  in  all  cases  in 

dissection.  which  the  sensible  evidence  of  wilful  crimi- 

Among  other  mechanical  injuries  inflicted  nal  violence  is  not  perfectly  demonstrative, 

intheprocessof  delivery,  we  must  not  over-  no  woman  ought  to  be  convicted  of  perpe- 

look  the  firactore,  or  rather  luxation  of  the  trating  infanticide.    Tlie  natural  instinctive 

cervical  vertebne,  which  may  be  produced  feeling  of  maternal  affection,  which  leads 

by  forcibly  twisting  the  head  of  the  infant,  every  mother  to  guard  the  life  of  her  off- 

and  thus  iniuring  the  spinal  marrow.  When  spring,  even  when  this  is  likely  to  heap  dis- 

death  results  from  such  a  cause,  we  must  grace  upon  her  character,  should  always  in- 

look  for  blood  effused  among  the  cervical  fluence  us  in  judging  of  appearances  which 

muscles;  and,  not  unfrequently,  there  is  lead  to  the  supposition  that  violence  may 

fracture  of  the  first  and  second  vertebrse ;  have  »been  employed ;  for  if  the  evidence 

and  the  ligaments  are  either  much  stretched  be  not  perfectly  decisive  of  criminal  vio- 

or  forcibly  ruptured.    It  may,  however,  be  lence,  we  ought  never  to  presume  its  exist- 

Buggested,  that  such  a  state  can  be  produced  ence,  in  the  foce  of  so  powerful  a  principle 

by  violently  twisting  the  head  of  a  still-born  as  maternal  affection, 

child,  by  any  designing  individual,  who  When  infanticide  really  occurs,  drowning 

may  have  a  spite  against  the  motheff  and  is  not  unfrequently  the  mode,  of  causing 

desire  to  bring  her  life  into  jeopardy.    But  the  death  of  the  infant.    In  this  case,  if  the 

such  an  opinion  is  easily  refuted;  for  al-  child  were  merely  thrown  into  the  water,  the 

though  luxation  and  fracture  of  the  verte*  same  struggling,  the  same  buoyancy,  and 

brc  can  be  caused  by  twisting  the  neck  vio-  the  same  symptoms  which,  as  I  shall  soon 

lently,  after  death,  yet,  in  this  case,  the  describe  to  you,  occur  in  the  adult  who  is 

effusions  and  ecchymosis  of  which  I  have  drowning,  take  place  in  the  infant;  but,  in 

spoken,  will  not  be  present.  general,  the  child  is  held  down  in  the  water 

If  the  death  have  been  the  effect  of  stran-  until  life  be  extinct,  which  seldom  requires 
gnlation,  besides  the  livid  mark  of  a  cord  more  than  two  or  three  minutes :  suffoca- 
round  the  neck,  the  face  will  be  found  tion  occurs,  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  al- 
livid,  the  tongue  swollen  and  protruded,  though  sometimes  pale,  yet  is  commonly  of 
and  the  mouth  frothy.    The  signs  of  this  a  purplish  hue.    Post  mortem  examination 
state,  however,  are  best  discovered  by  dis-  of  the  body  displays  the  right  side  of  the 
section  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium,  and  heart,  and  the  large  vessels  connected  with 
those  of  the  thorax :  the  vessels  of  the  pia  it,  gorged  with  blood,  while  the  left  is  often 
mater,  and  the  jugulav  veins,  are  generally  nearly  empty;    the  pulmonary  artery  is 
found  gorged  with  blood,    and  the  lungs  tinged  with  black  blood,  and  the  bronchial 
covered  with  eechymoid  spots.   A  barrister  tubes  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  frothy, 
may  put  the  question,  in  this  case,  Whether  aqueous  fluid*    This  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
appearance  of  strangulation  may  not  arise  pose  that  the  diaphragm  would  rise  into  the 
from  the  accidental  twisting  of  tiie  umbili-  thoracic  cavity,  but  the  contrary  is  the  case; 
cal  cord  round  the  ndck  of  the  infant  P    It  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  into  the  abdo- 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  umbilical  cord  is  men ;  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
frequently  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  marked  distinctions  between  drowning  whilst 
infant ;  and,  when  it  is  unusually  short,  a  alive,  and  mere  submenion  in  water  after 
mark  may  be  left  round  the  neck,  closely  death.    In  drowning,  no  expiratory  act  oc- 
resembling  that  left  by  strangulation  after  curs,  but  from  the  sense  of  suffocation  which 
birth :  but  the  case  u  easily  determined  by  is  present,  the  efforts  of  inspiration  are  great, 
a  post  mortem  examination  of  the  thorax,  and  tend  to  keep  down  the  epiglottis  until 
If  the  death  of  the  child  have  arisen  from  '  all  consciousness  is  over ;  then  a  few  bubblea 
actual  stratkgulation,  then  the  lungs  will  be  of  air  rise  to  the  surface ;    but  although 
found  in  a  dilated  state ;  the  pulmonary  emptying  of  the  lungs  takes  place  to  a  cer- 
vessels  tinged  with  blood;  and  the  whole  tain  extent,  yet  the  depressed  state  of  the 
c^ble  of  floating  in  water;  whereas,  if  diaphragm,   which   had  previously  taken 
the  mark  around  the  neck  have  been  pro-  place,  remains.  Another  marked  diagnostic 
duced  by  the  umbilical  cord,    the    lungs  sign  is  taken  from  the  state  of  the  blood, 
will  be  found  in  the  state  of  those  of  a  which  is  permanently  fluid  in  a  person  who 
stiU>bom  child.     In    giving    an    opinion,  has  been  drowned,  but  is  in  a  coagulable 
however,  in  such  a  case,  we  must  bear  in  state  if  the  person  have  died  before  being 
mind  that  the  child  may  breathe  when  the  submersed  in  the  water  in  which  the  body  is 
bead  only  is  protruded  from  the   vagina,  found.    The  brain  of  those  who  are  drown- 
and  the  cord  may  not  be  drawn  tight  until  ed  presents  a  dull  red  hue  on  the  surface,  but 
after  this  have  taken  place;  so  that  with  the  the  vessels  are  not  so  much  gorged  as  in 
rigns  of  strangulation  there  may  be  those  of    death  from  strangulation,  neither  is  there 
perfect  respiration,  and  yet  no  criminality  any  extravasation  of  blood,  there  being  no 
attach  to  the  mother.    The  presumption  of     obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  ' 
violence  may  be  grest,  yet  it  is  only  coiijec-     case  of  drowning;  the  suffocation  arief 
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Bplely  from  the  want  of  the  osidisement  of  ground^  for  suspecting  that  either  drowning 
tne  circjcQatang  fluid.  Many  of  the  signs  of  or  some  ether  means  of  sofibcation  have 
drowning,  however,  are  similar  to  those  been  the  causes  of  death.  At  the  same  time 
ai  ising  from  other  causes ;  and  therefore,  you  new-born  children  are  subject  to  epileptic  fi  ts, 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  every  difficulty  which  cause  much  frothy  mucus  to  be  pre- 
which  may  be  advanced  by  counsel,  and  be  sent  in  the  mouth,  but  this  rarely  or  never 
able  to  state  those  signs  which  are  the  most  extends  to  the  trachea.  The  frothy  mucua 
conclusive  in  deciding  that  drowning  has  in  the  trachea  indicates  little  if  putre&ction 
been  the  cause  of  death  in  an  infant  found  have  taken  place ;  thence  the  great  import* 
in  water:  one  of  these  is  the  protrusion  of  ance  of  caremlly  noting  the  appeaiance  and 
the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen ;  and  state  of  the  body  previous  to  dissection, 
another,  provided  the  former  be  present,  is  The  contents  of  the  pharynx  must  also  be 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood.  With  respect  to  noticed,  and  the  excised  part  put  into  pure 
the  last,  I  say  it  can  be  admitted  only  if  the  distilled  water,  in  order  to  extract  after* 
former  be  present,  because  the  blood  also  re-  waids  by  boiling,  any  matter  capable  of 
mains  fluid  in  cases  of  death  from  the  in-  being  tested.  The  cavity  of  the  thoivc  ia 
flnence  of  some  narcotic  poisons,  and  of  un*  next  to  be  examined ;  aj»d  to  expose  thia 
respirable  gases,  in  which  the  infant  may  be  the  scissors  are  to  be  used  in  preference  to 
immersed.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  re-  the  scalpel  in  dividing  the  cartilages  of  the 
mark,  that  putrefiiction  renders  these  signs  ribe,  so  as  to  remove  the  sternum,  after  th* 
fallacious.  integuments  have  been  divided  and  dissects 
It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  method  ed  back.  The  state  of  the  lungs  is  now  to 
of  examining  the  body  in  case  of  supposed  be  noted,  particularly  whether  they  fill  the 
infanticide.  The  object  in  this  examination  cavity  of  the  chest  or  are  compressed ;  and 
is  chiefly  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  respi-  whether  the  diaphragm  be  poshed  up  or  de- 
ration had  been  effected ;  whether  the  child  scend  into  the  abdomen.  The  trachea  is  to  bo 
had  breathed  after  it  was  completely  bom ;  divided  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lungs;  the 
whether  it  had  died  from  strangulation,  large  vessels,  both  aorta  and  vena  cava,  are 
drowning,  suffocation  from  unrespirable  to  be  tied  with  two  ligatures,  and  cut  be- 
gases,  or  other  means ;  or  from  blows  or  tween  these,  so  that  the  lungs  may  be  re- 
wounds.  With  these  in  view,  the  examine-  moved  from  the  body  and  weighed.  The 
tion  and  dissection  is  to  be  thus  conducted ; —  ^tate  of  the  carities  of  the  heart,  whether  the 
After  careful  external  examination,  noting  foramen  ovale  be  open,  or  the  ductus  arte- 
down  every  unusual  appearance,  particu-  tiosuscontains  blood,  are  next  to  be examin- 
larly  whether  putrefaction  have  taken  place,  ed,  and  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
and  to  what  extent  it  has  proceeded,  so  as  to  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
determine  the  probable  period  of  the  death  Proceeding  from  the  thorax  to  the  abdo- 
of  the  child,  and  how  this  can  be  reconciled  men,  this  must  be  laid  open  by  the  usual 
with  the  period  of  the  supposed  murder  ;  incisions,  so  as  to  form  a  triangular  flap,  at 
whether  the  death  have  have  occurred  in  the  lower  part,  which  may  be  turned  down» 
utero  or  after  birth ;  if  after  birth,  whether  to  permit  the  umbilical  vessels  to  be  ex- 
the  state  of  the  body  can  throw  any  light  amined.  If  these  vessels  and  the  sinus  of 
upon  the  manner  or  the  cause  of  death,  the  vena  portse  be  found  completely  exsan- 
Having  made  and  noted  such  appearance,  we  guine,  suspicions  of  haemorrhage  having 
are  next  to  proceed  to  open  the  body,  and  in  been  the  cause  of  death  will  be  greatly 
so  doing,  we  mubt  examine  first  the  cavities  strengthened.  Every  discolouration  of  the 
in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  mouth.  The  abdominal  viscera  must  be  accurately  noted 
first  step  of  the  dissection  should  be  an  in-  down,  with  the  appearance  of  the  liver,  and 
cision,  beginning  at  the  lower  lip  and  termi-  the  ductus  venosus,  previous  to  the  opening 
nating  at  the  sternum,  and  a  transverse  in-  any  of  the  viscera.  After  tying  all  the 
cision  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  vessels  connected  with  the  liver,  this  should 
jaw,  which,  after  the  integuments  are  dis-  be  removed.  The  stomach  must  next  be 
sected  back,  is  to  be  divided  at  its  symphy-  opened  and  ihe  oesophagus  should  be  slit  up 
sis,  the  two  portions  separated,  and  the  head  and  examined.  Should  the  stomach  con- 
bent  back,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete  view  tain  much  water,  although  this  be  not  an 
of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  essential  consequence  of  drowning,  yet  it 
The  position  of  the  tongue,  in  particular,  strengthens  the  suspicion  of  that  event, 
must  be  examined  and  noted,  and  whether  Little  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  from  ex- 
any  foreign  matter  be  found  in  the  mouth,  amining  the  intestinal  canal,  unless  we  sus- 
We  must  next  lay  open  the  trachea  through  pect  that  poison  has  been  administered :  but 
its  whole  length,  beginning  at  the  larynx ;  the  empty  or  full  state  of  the  urinary  blad- 
if  more  fluid  than  natural  be  found  in  it  der  should  be  carefully  noted, 
this  must  be  noted,  both  as  regards  quantity  The  examination  of  the  head  requires 
and  its  nature,  whether  frothy  or  otherwise:  every  attention;  and  young  anatomists  and 
we  must  also  note  whether  the  bronchi  be  practitioners,  frequently  defeat  the  object  of 
loaded  with  tenacious  mucus,  and  if  blood  their  investigations  from  want  of  delicacy  in 
be  mixed  with  it ;  as  any  of  these  circum-  managing  this  part  of  the  dissection, 
stances   will    afford    strong   presumptive  After  having  ascertained  that  it  displays 
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BO  lirubes  bat  what  may  have  ocooned  in  a 
aevere  labour;  that  no  ecchynosed  spots 
proceed  from  pancturett  and  that  the  bones 
are  free  from  fractures  and  depressions,  we 
ftte  to  make  a  longitudinal  incision  through 
the  integuments,  beginning  at  the  lower 
pari  of  the  forehead  and  terminating  at  the 
aecond  or  third  cervical  vertebra;  and  then 
a  tranBvene  incision,  At  right  angles  to  the 
other,  from  ear  to  ear ;  so  that  by  dissecting 
back  the  integuments  the  whole  of  the  cra- 
nium may  be  exposed.  The  bones  are  next 
to  be  carefully  removed  by  the  aid  of  the 
■cisBors  and  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  having 
previously  noted  the  appearances  on  the 
interior  of  the  scalp;  and  the  utmost  care 
miist  be  taken  to  prevent  laceration  in  this 
part  of  the  diaaection.  The  anatomist  must 
now  examine  the  state  of  the  dura  mater, 
whether  it  be  red  or  inflamed;  and  if  so, 
whether  these  spots  of  redness  correspond 
with  bruises  on  the  surface  of  the  integu- 
ments ;  as  a  strong  proof  of  criminal  violence 
may  be  drawn  from  such  a  correspondence. 
He  must  also  carefully  notice  whether  any 
bloody  serum  be  effused  under  the  dura 
mater.  A  deep  red  and  inflamed  appear- 
ance of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain, 


aUo,  with  ecchyrriosis  of  the  scalp.  Is  a 
strong  proof  against  the  accused.  The  last 
step  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  spinal  column  and  its  contents ; 
and  this  is  best  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
circular  saw  and  a  pair  of  sharp  bone  nip- 
pers, by  the  aid  of  which  the  spinous  por- 
tions of  all  the  vertebrae  may  be  readily  re- 
inoved,  and  the  whole  medullary  column 
laid  bare.  In  making  this  examination,  it 
is  necessary  to  put  down  every  thing  on 
paper;  and  to  trust  nothing  to  memory; 
and,  whilst  we  feel  a  just  abhorrence  for  a 
crime  which  pre-supposes  the  obliteration  of 
the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  which, 
if  slightly  punished  when  confirmed,  would 
lead  to  the  most  awful  consequences,  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  young  female  reduced  to  the  temptation 
of  committing  such  a  crime  as  infanticide, 
for  the  sake  of  character;  must  bear  in  re- 
collection that  this  state  has  probably  been 
the  result  of  the  arts  of  a  base  seducer ;  and 
although  we  cannot  palliate  the  crime,  y£t 
that  we  should  be  slow  to  condemn ;  and 
certainly  never,  without  the  clearest  demon- 
stration of  guilt,  place  either  the  character 
or  the  life  of  a  woman  in  jeopardy. 
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LeCTUBB  IX. 


CmUinutdion  of  the  TUsua —  The  FlwUiu 

As  a  proper  Nervonsi  so  a  proper  Mtueular  Tissue  does  not,  in  all  probability,  occur  in  any 
plants,  and  many  of  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals  are  likewise  destitute  of  it.  This  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  all  the  Zoophytes  ;  and  indeed  in  any  of  the  invertebrate  tribes  of 
aimnals  this  tissne  is  not  easily  recognizable  from  the  cellular—- fio  difllcultly,  that  by 
some  authors  (a)  a  proper  Muscular  l^ue  has  been  denied  to  them  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  distinct  organs  performing  the  office  of  muscles,  and  therefore  to  be  looked 
upon  as  composed  of  a  colourless  and  jelly  like  muscular  tissue  proper  to  these  animals,  is 
in  some  invertet>rate  animals  almost  incalculable  (6).  And  in  the  lower  orders  of  even  the 
vertebrate  animals,  the  muscular  tissue  presents  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  has 
in  the  higher ;  being,  in  most  fishes,  white,  flaky,  and  without  tendons,  and  in  reptiles  in 
general,  although  of  a  deeper  colour  and  more  rounded,  still  without  tendons,  and  very 
dissimilar  in  its  general  charactere  from  that  of  birds  and  mammals.  In  the  latter,  and 
particularly  in  man,  it  b  more  or  less  distinctly  divisible,  like  the  Nervous  Tissue,  into 
two  varieties,  the  one  unconnected  with  the  skeleton,  and  generally  in  contact  with 
raucous  membranes,  as  in  the  air-passages,  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal,  the 
ducts  of  all  the  pro|fer  conglomerate  glands  of  the  body,  the  gall-bladder,  urinary  bladder, 
and  urethra,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  the  muscles  moving  the 
small  bones  of  the  ears — the  only  exception  to  the  latter  condition  being  in  the  heart,  the 


(a)  Oken.  delineated;  and  similar  descriptions   and 

(6)  Lyonnet,  many  years  ago,  enuraerat-  delineations  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of 

cd  upwards  of  four  thousand  muscles  in  the  other  invertebrate  animals  have  been  given 

caterpillar,  many  of  which  he  described  and  lately  by  Straus,  Newport,  and  others. 
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parencbymatouB  tugue»  and  the  irides — ^the  other  attached,  directly  or  iadirectlyy  to  tiie 
skeleton,  whether  conoected  or  othenriae  with  the  mocoua  membranea,  as  in  the  mnsclea 
which  dilate  and  contract  the  chest,  those  by  which  the  voice  and  speech  are  affected,  those 
by  which  the  aliments  are  taken*  and  the  voiding  of  the  stools  and  urine  assisted,  those  by 
which  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  directed  to  their  proper  objects,  and  thaw,  lastly,  by 
which  the  various  positions  and  motions  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities  an  Ttgvlated. 
Of  these,  the  former,  then,  may  be  called  the  Internal  Muscular  Tissue,  as  appertaining 
chiefly  to  the  contained,  the  latter  the  external,  as  ^pertaining  chiefly  to  the  con- 
taining parts  of  the  body  (a).  Both  are  characterized  by  a  red  colour,  opacity,  a  spon- 
gy inelastic  conristence,  and  a  fibroos  structure,  and  both  have  their  fibres  connected 
together  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  which,  becoming  condensed  on  the  surfisce,  or  at  the 
extremity  of  a  muscle,  constitutes,  where  these  are  met  with,  its  tendon,  Tftacin,  apo- 
neuroses, &c.  The  chief  distinctions,  in  the  meantime,  between  the  two  varieties  of 
the  muscular  tissue  are  that 


In  the  Internal  Muscular  Tissue, 

The  colour,  with  few  exceptions,  is  fiunt; 

llie  consistence  is  comparatively  firm ; 

The  apparent  fibres  are  small,  and  rather 
interwoven  together,  than  placed  parallel 
with  each  other ; 

The  fibrous  membrane  connecting  these 
is  seldom  condensed  into  a  tendon  ; 

The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  compa- 
ratively numerous,  but  small. 


In  the  External  Muscular  Tissue. 
The  colour  is  commonly  deep; 
The  consistence  is  comparatively  soft*; 
The  apparent  fibres  are  larger,  and  in  ge- 
neral run  parallel  with  each  other; 

The  fibrous  membrane  connecting  these 
commonly  forms  a  tendon ; 

The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  compa- 
ratively few,  but  large. 

The  primitive  muscular  fibre  has  been  successively  represented  as  compoeed  of  strings 
of  vesicles  (6) — quite  distinct  from  the  solid  globules  already  alluded  to — as  tubular  (e), 
as  solid,  and  cylindrical  (d),  and  as  fiattened  or  prismatic  (e),  and  its  diameter,  while  it  is 
by  some  writers  stated  to  be  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood  (/),  is  by  others  described  as  not  exceeding  one  third  {g),  one  fifth  {Ji),  or  even  one 
eighth  (t)  of  their  diameter.  We  must'remember  further  that  the  size  of  these  red  glo- 
bules themselves  is  by  no  means  established.  The  primitive  muscular  fibre  is  in  general 
said  to  be  somewhat  tortuous  in  its  course,  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nervous  fibre,  to 
compensate  lor  its  want  of  elasticity ;  by  some  physiologists,  however,  it  is  represented,  on 
the  contrary,  as  quite  straight  {k).  The  collective  muscular  tissue  of  the  human  body, 
constituting,  as  it  does,  not  fewer  perhaps  than  between  four  and  five  hundred  muscles 
attached  to  the  skeleton  alone,  and^if  we  admit  its  co-existence  with  the  parenchyma- 
tous tissue — entering,  as  it  must  do,  into  every  other  organized  tissue,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  all,  and  as  constituting  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
weight,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body,  although  it  is  impos- 
sible of  course  to  estimate  this  proportion  with  any  thing  like  precision. 

Of  the  Uuorganized  Tissues,  whether  of  plants  or  animals,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in 


(a)  The  muscles  were  not  enumerated  by 
the  ancients  among  their  dftotofugvi,  because 
they  were  considered  to  be  a  mere  mixture 
of  the  Fibrous  and  Nervous  Tissues;  and 
even  so  lately  as  the  time  of  Steuon,  no  dif- 
ference was  presumed  to  exist  between  a 
tendon  and  a  muscle,  except  that,  in  the 
former,  the  fibres  were  "  arct^,"  and,  in  the 
latter,  "  lax^  inter  se  conjuncta."  (2>e 
Mntc.  ei  Qland,  1683).  The  muscular  Tis- 
sue was  regarded  by  Vieu^sens,  Quesnay, 
Mascagni,  and  others,  as  directly  composed 
ofbloml-vessels;  and  a  vague  hypothesis— 
which  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  ob- 
servation of  the  efiects  of  certain  stimuUmts 
applied  to  all  appearance  directly  to  the 
muscular  fibre — that  muschswere  merely 
expansions  of  nerves,  the  two  together  con* 
stituting  what  was  called  the  Solidum  Vi- 
vum  of  the  body,  was  for  a  long  time  preva- 
lent in  the  schools  of  medicine.  This  hypo- 
thesis the  second  Dr.  Monro  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, so  lately  as  the  year  1783,  formally 
to  refute  COn  the  Nervtms  System) ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  distinct  anatomical,  chemical,  and 


vital  properties  can  entitle  any  tissue  to  be 
regarded  sui  generis,  the  muscular  has  a  bet- 
ter right  than  most  others  to  be  so  reputed. 
The  division  of  this  tissu%  into  two  varieties 
was  proposed  by  Bichiit,  under  the  names, 
however,  of  Muscular  Tissue  of  Organic,  and 
Muscular  Tissue  of  Animal  life ;  for  which 
the  names  Internal  and  External  have  been 
above  substituted,  ibr  reasons  already  men- 
tioned when  on  the  subject  of  a  similar  di- 
vision of  the  nervous  tissue. 

(6)  Croone,  1664;  Willis.  1674;  BorelH, 
1679;  Cowper,  1710;  KeiU,  1717  ;  Stuart, 
1734;  K.  Boerhaave,l764;  D'Hamberger, 
1757;  Heister,  1768,  &c. 

(c)  BagUvi,  1703;  Bemoutl]i,1710;  San- 
toriui,  1739;  Senac,  1749,  &c. 

(d)  H.Boerhaave,  1727;  Fontana,  1781; 
Rudolphi,  1825,  &c. 

(f)  Prochaska,  1778;  Meckel,  1816,  Stc. 

(/)  Sprengcl. 

{g)  Autcnreith. 

(A)  Prochaska. 

(«)  Mays. 

{k)  H.  M.  Edwards. 
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tliis  place,  siiice  they  have  all  been  alluded  to  incidentally,  after  each  of  those  organised 
tiwues  with  which  they  appear  to  be  most  immediately  connected. 

The  other  component  parta  of  an  organised  being  are  its  fluids.     The  following  are  the 
principal  fluids. 


OF   PLANTS  IN  GENBRAL.      « 

The  Cruob  Fluids,  or  those  which 
ascend  by  the  spiral  ▼essels  and  their  numer- 
ous modifications  to  the  Tcsicles  of  the  leaves, 
or  corresponding  organ;  called  collectively 
the  Sap, 

The  Matubb  Fluid,  or  that  which  de- 
scends by  the  entire  vessels  from  the  ves- 
icles of  the  leaves  or  corresponding  organ ; 
namely,  the  Camhium. 

That  SBCBBTBD  PROM  TRB  Sap,  sud  de- 
ponted,  in  Plants  which  breathe  by  the 
vesicles  of  the  leaves,  in  those  vesicles, 
namely,  Carbonie  Add. 


Those    BBCRBTED   PROM  THE   CaMBIUM, 

all  which  appear  to  be  deposited  directly  in 
proper  utricles  composed  of  Cellular  Tissue, 
and  consist  of  the  Oils,  fixed  and  volatile, 
the  TStrpemtimet,  the  Bdttama,  the  Gum-reniu, 
&c.,  each  of  which  containing  two  or  more 
of  thet  reputed  proximate  principles  of  ve- 
getables, such  as  Stearin,  Elain,  Resin,  Acid, 
Extractive,  &c.,  while  (here  are  besides  in- 
numerable others,  which,  as  consisting  of 
only  one  such  proximate  principle,  will  tall 
to  be  enumerated  elsewhere. 


OP   ANIMALS  IN   OBNERAL. 

Tlie  Crudb  Fluids,  or  those  which  are 
returned  by  the  Veins  and  Lymphiferousor 
Chyliferous  vessels  to  the  lungs  or  corres- 
ponding organ;  namely,  Vemomt  Bloody 
Lymph,  and  ChfU. 

The  Mature  Fluid,  or  that  which  pro- 
ceeds by  the  arteries  from  the  lungs  or  cor- 
responding organ ;  namely,  Arterial  Blood. 

Those  secrbtkd  prom  Venous  Blood, 
either  mixed  with  Lymph  and  Chtlb.  or 
alone,  and  deposited,  in  Animals  which 
breathe  by  lungs,  in  the  ur  passages,  naitae- 
ly.  Carbonic  Arid,  or  in  the  ducts  of  the  liver, 
namely,  Hepatic  Bile, 

Those  8BCRBTED  PROM  ArTBRIAL  BLOODr 

and  deposited — 

1st.  Directly  on  expanded  sur&ces,  when 
they  are  called  Perspired  Secretions,  as  the 
HaKtus  from  the  Lmgs,  the  Hakim  qf  the 
SerouM  Sack,  the  Oaitric  Fluid,  the  Memimdl 
Flmd,  the  Huaumn  of  the  Eye,  the  Fhdd  qf 
Coiugno,  the  Fai,  the  Sweai,  the  Marrmo, 
the  Sinooia  and  the  Buccal  Fhdd. 

2nd.  Uirectly  in  follicles,  when  they  aie 
called  Follicular  Secretions,  as  the  Afun- 
lage,  the  bitter  portion  of  the  Cystic  BUe,  the 
Stools,  the  thick  portion  of  the  Semen,  the 
Fluid  qf  Meibom,  the  Cerumen,  and  the  Seba- 
ceous matter  qf  the  Surface. 

drd.  Directly  in  the  ducts  of  glands,  when 
they  are  called  Glandular  Secretions,  as-^ 
besides  those  already  mentioned  as  secreted 
from  Venous  Blood— the  Pancreatic  Fhnd, 
the  Urine,  the  MUk,  the  thin  portion  of  the 
Semen,  the  Tears,  and  the  SaUoa  (a). 


(a)  To  say  nothing  of  the  clasbification  of 
the  fluids  of  plants,  the  origin  of  the  study 
of  the  fluids  of  animals,  and  particularly  of 
man,  preceded  by  many  ages  that  of  the 
study  of  the  tissues,  ancieut  as  this  was ; 
but  it  is  of  no  interest  at  present  to  know 
the  crude  speculations,  upon  this  subject,  of 
the  ancient  philosophen  and  physicians,  any 
farther  than  it  furnishes  us  with  a  key  to  that 
system  of  pathology,  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Huraoitfl  Pathology,  maintained  un- 
dispoted  possession  of  the  medical  world  for 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  which  are  still  obvious  in  many  of 
our  most  familiar  phrases  and  allusions.  It 
is  sufficient  at  present  to  observe  that  they 
admitted  only  four  primarv  or  asserted 
fluids^to  wit  the  blood,  the  mucilage  or 

Shlegm,the  yellowbile,aod  a  supposed  black 
lie.  To  <•  oAiko.  rov  krBpAwov,  says  Hippo- 
crates, 3f»x«  ^^  imrrm  'Ai/ia,  nht  ^K^fta,  nh 
XeXifT  3iTTifr  ^70111^,  ZaWHftyrc  nat  MdXatrriy. 
{De  Nat  Horn,)  and  it  was  from  some  loss  of 
balance  of  these  in  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
and  not,  as  is  commonly  l>elieved,  from  any 
vitiation  of  them,  that  diseases  in  general 


were  supposed  to  arise.  All  the  other  fluids 
in  the  mean  time,  were  looked  upon  as  little 
more  than  accidental,  and  the  purgings,  as 
it  were,  of  these  four.  Since  however  the 
subversion  of  these  visionary  notions, and  the 
establishment  of  so  many  real  and  tangible 
fluids  in  the  human  body,  the  classification 
of  them  has  become  a  matter  of  some  iro«- 
portance.  Accordttigly,  by  Pitcairn  and 
Michelot  they  have  been  arranged  with  re- 
ference  to  their  mechanical  properties,  into 
thick  and  thin;  by  Haller,  with  reference  to 
their  preponderating  proximate  principles, 
into  Aqueous,  Mucilaginous,  Oleaginous,  AU 
buminous,  Gelatinous,  Fibrinous,  and  so 
forth:  and  by  others,  with  reference  to  their 
supposed  physiological  properties,  into  living 
and  dead.  The  classification  followed  above 
is  founded  on  those  of  Blumenbach  and  Chaus- 
sier  respectively — ^the  former  of  whom  speaks 
of  the  fluids  in  general  as  crude,  mature  and 
secreted,  while  the  latter  subdivides  the  last 
into  perspired,  follicular  and  glandular.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  however  tliat,  in  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  every  man  is  at  libertr 
to  follow  whatever  arrangement  he  considf 
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The  sap  of  plants  is  of  coune  confined  to  those  tribes  which  have  a  proper  Vaiitfalav 
Tissue ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  sud  of  the  venous  blood,  lymph,  and  chyU  of  anima]!. 
In  the  former  case  the  great  bulk  of  the  fluids,  at  any  time  in  the  ascending  vessels,  is 
derived  immediately  from  the  soil.  Plants  having  no  circulation,  properly  so  called — 
but,  in  the  latter,  the  great  bulk  of  the  venous  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle,  is  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  arterial  blood,  to  which  more  or  less  has  been  added  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  solid  and  fluid,  by  means  of  absorption,  so  that  all  these  fluids  are  sometimes 
considerably  different,  as  taken  from  different  vessels  (a).  And  so  rapid  and  incessant  ai« 
these  conversions,  on  the  one  hand)  of  arterial  blood  into  the  fluids  under  consideratioQ, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  these  again  into  arterial  blood,  that  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be 
for  a  sufficiently  long  time  identical,  while  circulating  in  their  vessels,  to  enable  us  to 
infer  any  thing  respecting  their  properties  under  these  ciscumstances,  from  those  which 
they  display  when  stagnant  in  a  tea-cup  (6).  With  respect  to  their  physical  properties, 
the  following  are  the 


Colour, 
Aspect, 
Consistence, 
Specific  gravity, 


Of  Venous  Blood. 


Cf  Lymph, 


Rose  red; 
Transparent; 
Viscid; 
1025 ; 


OfCkyk. 


White; 
Opake; 

Viscid  &  oleaginous 
P 


Modena  red ; 
Semitransparent ; 
Viscid ; 
1051; 

It  appears,  however,  from  recent  investigations,  that  venons  blood,  while  in  the  course  of 
circulation,  consists  entirely  of  a  colourless,  transparent,  viscid  fluid,  strictly  sui  generis, 
and  called  liquor  sanguinis,  in  which  float  the  red  particles,  and  that  it  does  not  hitherto 
contain,  in  a  state  of  permanence,  any  one  of  the  proximate  principles  which  it  afterwards 
manifests ;  but  that  wnen  drawn  from  its  vessels  this  liquor  sanguinis  sQon  coagulates,  and 
subsequently  separates  into  what  are  called  the  serum  and  crassamentum,  in  the  former  of 
wMch  become  now  fully  developed  the  sodo-albumen,  oil,  extractive  and  salts,  and  in  the 
latter  the  fibrin,  while  the  red  particles — which  the  latter  has  involved,  as  well  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  serum  also— contains  the  hematosin  and  the  oxyd  of  iron  (c).  If  this 
be  the  case,  the  rapid  coagulation  of  the  venous  blood,  when  out  of  the  course  of  circa- 
lation,  or  rather  its  non-coagulation  while  still  circulating,  is  no  longer  a  problem,  since  it 
is  obviously  to  be  ascribed  to  the  perpetual  molecular  changes  which,  in  the  latter  case,  it 
is  undergoing,  and  which  arej  incompatible  with  the  full  development  of  that  principle  on 
which  its  coagulation  depends  (d).    And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  probably  of  lymph 


calculated  to  inculcate  the  most  useful  as- 
sociations—the only  legitimate  object,  at  any 
time,  of  classification,  which  is  not  the  mis- 
tress of  science,  but  her  handmaid — Egregia 
illius  Ancilla,  non  alia  pejor  domina. 

(a)  It  wss  the  venous  blood  alone  which 
the  immediate  followers  of  Thales  and  Py- 
thagoras included  among  the  four  primary 
fluids  lately  alluded  to;  the  existence  of 
arterial  blood  not  having  been  generally 
admitted  till  the  time  of  Galen ;  the  arte- 
ries— as  indeed  the  name  implies — having 
been  previously  represented  as  containing 
air  only.  Tlie  chyle  has  been  known  as  a 
distinct  fluid  since  the  time  of  Aselli  (1622), 
the  discoverer,  not  indeed  of  the  existence, 
but  of  the  functions  of  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels ;  and  the  lymph,  since  that  of  the  two 
Hunters  (1762),  and  their  immediate  disci- 
ples. Le  Gallois  and  Flandrin  principally 
nave  been  instrumental  in  shewing  that  the 
venous  blood  is  of  a  different  character,  as 
taken  from  different  veins ;  and  Reuss,  £m- 
mert,  Vauquelin,  Brande,  and  Marcet,  in 
establishing  the  same  &ct,  with  respect  to 
the  lymph  and  chyle. 

{b)  A  very  rough  estimate  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  this.  Thus,  if  the  left 
heart  of  man  send  two  ounces  of  blood  into 
the  arteries  at  each  beat,  and  beat  eighty 
tiAies  in  a  minute,  it  will  renew  every  drop 


of  arterial  blood,  at  any  given  time  in  the 
body — say  six  pounds,  in  little  more  than 
half  a  minute ;  and  as  these  six  pounds  must 
pass,  in  this  time,  into  the  veins  and  lym- 
phiferous  or  chyliferous  vessels,  it  follows 
that  every  drop  of  these  fluids  at  any  given 
time  in  the  body — ^say  thirty-six  pounds-* 
must  be  renewed  in  about  three  minutes  and 
a  half.  But  every  particle  of  arterial  blood 
is  decomposed  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
body,  and  every  particle  of  venous  blood, 
lymph,  and  chyle,  is  decomposed  in  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  lungs.  The  above,  there- 
fore,  are  the  extreme  periods  of  the  reten- 
tion, by  any  one  of  these  fluids,  of  its  iden- 
tity. 

(c)  Dr.Babington(ifed.  Chir,  Trans.  1831). 

(d)  The  spontaneous  changes  which  th« 
blood  undergoes  when  out  of  the  course  off 
circulation,  and  particularly  its  coagulation 
and  separation,  have  been  a  favourite  subject 
of  investigation  since  the  times  of  Harvey, 
Lower,  Malpighi,  and  Borelli ;  by  whom, and 
their  successors,  the  last-mentioned  changes 
have  been  ascribed  in  general  either  to  ihm 
contact  of  the  air,  or  to  the  loss,  sometimes 
of  heat,  sometimes  of  motion,  sometimes  of 
vitality.  But  the  blood  coagulates  and  se- 
parates equally  well  in  various  gases,  and 
even  in  vacuo,  as  in  the  ^mosphere,  equally 
well  when  agitated  as  wben  at  rest;  equally 
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and  chyle  also,  which  appear  to  differ  from  venoua  blood,  prineipiUly  in  both  coataiaiof 
fever  red  particles,  wluie  the  latter  again  has  more  oil,  on  which  its  opacity  depends,  as 
well  as  some  sugar :  it  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  its  properties  are  materially 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  aliment,  from  which  indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  jprove 
that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  is  derived  {a).    The  red  particles  of  these  noids, 
which  constitute  about  twelve  parts  in  a  hundred  of  venous  blood,  but  are  much  less 
abundant  in  lymph,  and  still  less  so  in  chyle,  have  been  very  generally  described  as  con* 
sisting  of  a  central,  colourless  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  red  vesicle  (6) ;  and  it  was  till  very 
lately  supposed  that  the  globules  recently  alluded  to  as  found  in  the  several  Tissues  and 
other  Fluids,  were  merely  these  nuclei,  but  without  their  red  envelopes,  as  it  was,  that  the 
coagulation  of  the  venous  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle  took  place  from  the  coalition  with 
fibres  of  the  same  nuclei,  which  had  previously  Muffled  off  their  red  envelopes  (c).    It 
has  been  for  some  time,  however,  known  that  these  fluids,  when  drawn  from  their  vessels, 
soon  display  globules  quite  distinct  from  their  red  particles — and  they  are  in  fact  the 
only  fluids,  it  is  said,  which  reaUy  contain  any  such  globules—and  that  it  is  upon  the  co- 
alition of  these,  which  have  been  called  lymph  globules,  that  their  coagulation,  at  least  in 
part,  depends  (d) ;  while  the  recent  observations,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  red  particles 
really  contain  no  such  nuclei  (e),  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  from  the  liquor  sangumis,  and 
not  horn  the  red  particles,  that  the  clot  is  formed  (/),  are  sufficient  to  establish  it  that  the 
coagulation  of  these  fluids  is  quite  independent  of  the  red  particles  which  they  contain. 
With  respect  to  the  number,  size,  and  iorm,  of  the  proper  red  particles  of  these  fluids, 
there  has  been  ihe  utmost  discrepancy.    The  prevailing  impression  is,  that  they  are  less 
numerous  and  larger  in  fishes  and  reptiles  than  in  any  other  vertebrate  animals,  while 
they  are  most  numerous  and  smallest  in  birds,  and  that  in  all  the  lower  animals  they  are 
more  or  less  oval  or  elliptical.    In  man  their  size  has  been  represented  at  different  times 
as  between  the  6000th  and  3000ih  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (y) ;  while  their  form  has  been 


well,  or  better,  when  heated  than  when  ex- 
posed to  cold ;  and  to  attribute  these  changes 
to  a  loss  of  vitality,  is  to  impose  upon  our- 
selves the  onus  of  proving  that  it  ever  pos- 
sessed this  property — ^a  task,  as  will  be  in 
future  shewn— of  no  little  difficulty.    The 
blood  coagulates  and  separates  under  any 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  allowed  fully  to 
develope  its  fibrin,  even  though  within  the 
body,  as  in  an  ecchymotis^-nay  even  though 
witiun  its  own  pro^  vesseb,  provided  it 
does  not  pass,  at  rapid  intervals,  through  the 
parenchyma,  as  in  an  aneurismal  sac ;  and  the 
opinion  that  it  is  by  the  repeated  decompo- 
sitions which  it  undergoes  in  the  parenchyma 
that  these  changes  are  obviated,  is  supported, 
among  other  things,  by  the  fact,  that  in  all 
inflammatory  diseases,   which   are  seated 
principally  in   the  capillary  arteries — the 
healthy  office  of  which  seems  to  be  to  de- 
compose it — the  tendency  to  these  changes 
is  increased,  whereas  in  all  congestive  dis- 
eases, which  are  seated  principally  in  the  ra- 
dicles of  the  veins — the  healthy  office  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  re-compose  it — this 
tendency  is  more  or  less  counteracted.  But 
on  this  subject  more  hereafter. 

(a)  Froin  the  rough  estimate  lately  made, 
it  will  appear  that  the  left  heart  of  man 
sends  out  nearly  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of 
blood  daily ;  and  of  this,  supposing  the  veins 
and  lymphiferous  or  chyliierous  vessels  to 
bring  back  each  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective capacities,  the  former  will  return 
about  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  latter 
about  five  thousand.  Now,  we  can  hardly 
estimate  the  capacity  of  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels at  less  than  one  fiftieth  of  that  of  the 
whole  lymphiferous  and  chyliferous  system ; 
so  that  they  would  transmit,  say  one  hun- 


dred pounds  of  fluid  in  the  fbiir'«nd-twenty 
houn,    although    they   received   nothing 
whatever  from  the  aliment ;  and  the  utmost 
that  this  can  add  to  such  a  mass — ^presuming 
the  greater  part  of  the  watery  and  alcoholic 
portions  to  be  taken  up  by  the  veins— does 
not  exceed  a  very  few  ounces,  the  prindpal 
elements  of  which,  moreover,  are  precisely 
the  same,  whether  the  food  have  been  vege- 
table or  animal !    It  is  a  common-place  and 
erroneous  view  of  the  matter  to  regard  the 
lymphiferous  and  chyliferous  vessels  other- 
wise than  as  instrumental,  essentially  to  cir- 
culation, and  adventitiously  only  to  absorp- 
tion— ^they  arein  every  respect  analogous  to 
veins,  and  are  equally  continuous  with  the 
arteries,  as  originally  assumed  by  Bartholin, 
and  proved  by  Nuck,  Cowper,  and  Roysch, 
as  veins  are;   and  the  Hunters  and  their 
school  have  done  an  irreparable  injury  to 
science  by  diverting  the  minds  of  physio- 
logists from  this  relation. 

{b)  The  discovery  of  these  red  particles  of 
the  blood  was  one  of  the  first  emcts  of  the 
application  of  the  microscope  to  philosophy, 
and  was  made  by  Leeuwenhoek,  about  the 
year  1675.  The  description  of  their  struc- 
ture, above  alluded  to,  is  that  of  Hewsoiv 
corroborated  by  Dr.  Young. 

(c)  Dumas  and  Prevost. 

(d)  Home  and  Bauer  (Phil  Trmu,  1811). 
(<f)  Hodgkm  and  Lister  (PAtl.  Mag.  mid 

Ann.  ofPkOosophy,  182/). 

(/)  Babmgton  {Med.  CAtr.  TroM.  1831). 

{g)  Home  represents  them  as  the  6000th 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  Haller  as  the 
5000th»  WoUaston  as  the  4900th,  Young  as 
the  4416th,  Blumenbach  as  the  3300th,  and 
Sprengel  as  the  3000th. 
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described  sometimes  as  spherical  (a),  and  at  othen  as  oval  (b),  lenticular  (c),  anoalar  (dt),  flat, 
with  rounded  edges  (e),  or  altogether  irregular  (/) :  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
they  are  spherical— but  fortunately  the  determination  of  the  question  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  much  importance.  The  arerage  quantity  of  venous  blood, 'lymph,  and  chyle  in" 
the  body  of  an  adult  human  being,  at  any  given  time,  has  been  above  represented  as  Ihirty- 
six  pounds— twenty -four  of  the  first,  and  twelve  of  the  two  last^assuming  that  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  the  whole  blood  is  thirty  pounds,  but  upon  this  subject  also  there  is  great 
dLcordance  of  opinion  {g):  it  is  pretty  well  established,  however,  that  the  relative  qoao- 
tity  of  venous  blood  is  greatest  in  old  persons  and  males,  and  that  of  lymph  and  chyle  iu 
young  persons  and  females,  for  reasons  already  assigned. 

As  the  great  bulk  of  the  venous  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle,  is  derived  immediately  from 
the  arterial  blood,  to  which  some  additions  are  made  by  absorption  from  various  parts,  so 
the  great  bulk  of  the  arterial  blood  is  derived  immediately  from  the  former  fluids,  to  which, 
perhaps,  something  is  added  in  the  way  of  absorption  by  the  pulmonary  veins  (A)  from 
the  lungs;  but  nevertheless  the  arterial  blood,  as  formed  in  one  definite  organ  only,  is, 
unlike  the  fluids  just  mentioned,  precisely  of  the  same  character,  from  whatever  artery  it 
be  taken  («).    With  respect  to  its  physical  properties,  the  following  are  the 

(0/  Arierial  Blood) 

Colour,    .    .    .  Bright  Scarlet ; 

Aspect,     .    .    .  Semitransparent ; 

Consistence,      •  Viscid ; 

Specific  gravity;  1049. 

Its  nature,  while  circulating,  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  venous  blood,  and  the  spon- 
taneous changes  which  it  afterwards  undergoes  are  likewise  similar  to  those  sustained  by 
venous  blood,  lymph  and  chyle,  and  to  be  explained  in  the  same  manner :  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  undergo  these  changes  somewhat  more  quickly.  It  cont^ns,  also,  a  greater 
number  of  the  red  particles.  The  average  quantity  of  arterial  blood,  at  any  given  time 
in  the  body  of  an  adult  human  being  has  been  represented,  on  the  premises  already  as- 
sumed, as  six  pounds;  but  the  relative  quantity  is  greatest  in  children  and  females. 

Of  Carbonic  acid,  as  a  secretion  from  the  sap  of  plants,  and  from  the  venous  blood, 
mixed  with  the  lymph  and  chyle  of  animals,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  notice  in  this  place, 
further  than  to  shew  that  its  insertion  here  was  not  unadvised.  That  it  is  not  formed  by 
the  direct  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  venods  blood,  in 
the  respiratory  organs  is  rendered  certain,  by  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  the  whole  of  ^be  oxygen  which  disappears  in  respiration  is  absorbed  into  the  arterial 
blood  (*)  ;  and  that  it  does  not,  nevertheless,  reach  the  respiratory  organ  ready-made 
withvthe  venous  blood,  is  established  by  the  fact  that  no  such  carbonic  acid  is  contained 
in  this  fluid  (Q.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eminently  philosophical  views  that  have  lately 
been  taken,  as  well  of  the  general  structure  of  the  lungs — which  are  now  properly  de- 
scribed as  a  large  clongomeratc  gland  (m) — as  of  the  particular  relation  which  subsists 
between  this  organ  and  the  liver— direct,  as  to  structure  and  function,  and  inverse,  in  all 
tribes  of  animals,  under  all  circumstances,  as  to  size  and  importance  (a),  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  carbonic  acid,  voided  in  respiration,  is,  not  only  a  secretion, 
but  one  of  which  hepatic  bile  is  in  some  measure  vicarious.  Whether  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  has  been  absorbed,  determines  that  of  carbonic  acid  to  be  secreted,  or  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  secreted  determines  that  of  oxygen  to  be  ab« 
sorbed— so  that  the  two  are  found  very  nearly  to  correspond— will  fall  to  be  considered 


(a)  Leeuwenhoek,  Haller,  Blumenbach,  blood  is  computed  at  only  8  lbs. ;  by  Lower 

Cavallo,  Rudolphi,  Sec.  a^W;  ^Y  Sprengel  at  from  10  to  15;  by 

(6)  Sprengel,  &c.  Borelli  at  20;  by  Quesnay  at  28 ;  by  Hal- 

(e)  Hewson,  Falconer,  &c.  ler— the  estimate  followed  above— at  30; 

(d)  Delatorre,  &c.  by  D'Hamberger  at  80 ;  by  Keill  at  100. 

(«)  Hodgkin,  Lister,  &c.  (*)  See  the  experimente  of  Autenreith, 

•     (/)  Amici,  &c.  As  Dr.  Milligan  expresses  Mayer,  Magendie,  and  others,  in  proof  of  the 

it,  they  have  been  compared  "  to  a  globe,  to  great  absorbing  power  of  these  vessels, 

a  bladder  with  a  pea  in  it,  to  a  piece  of  mo-  (i)  Le  Gallois,  in  opposition  to  Nesbitt 

ney,  to  a  drum»  to  a  candlestick,  to  a  bexae-  and  Dumas. 

dron,  and  I  know  not  what;"  and,  accord-  (*)  Spallanzani,  Vogel,  Coutanceau, Nya- 

ing  to  Magendie,  they  may  be  made  to  ten,  Edwards,  Carson,  &c. 

present  almost  anyform — "  suivknte  qu'elles  (0  Dr.  John  Davy,  Duncan,  8tc.,  success- 

8oientplac6esexactement,ouimexactement,  fully  opposed  to  M'Bride,  Vogel,  Hunter, 

au  foyer  du  microscope."  (Pricis  de  Phifsiol  Vauquelin,  Brande,  Home  and  Bauer,  Scu- 

1316  \  damore,  &c. 

{gj  By  Harvey,  Allen  Mullen,  AbiWgard,  (m)  Jourdan  and  Brcschet,&c. 

and   Blumenbach,  the  whole  quantity  of  (n)  Tiedemann  &c. 
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elsewhere.    The  fiTerage  aiKPJut  «f  cttriiMMne  ttud  ewfeled  daily,  is,  in  man,  about  forty- 
six  thousMid  c&hic  ioebes,  the  veagfa:t  of  which  is  about  forty-three  ounces  (a). 

liepmUe  MUe  is  still  note  eertaiuly  a  secretion  from  the  blood  of  the  Vena  Portae,  than 
Carbonic  Acid  is  from  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  since  the  former  fact  may  be  proved  by  di- 
rect experiment  (6);  nor  do  the  cases  on  record  in  which  this  vessel  did  not  go  to  the 
Uver,  while  neverthelcM  bile  was  found  in  the  gall  bladder  (c),  tend  at  all  to  invalidate 
this  conclusion,  since  a  great  proportion  of  the  cystic  bile  is  aiways  a  secretion  of  the  he- 
patic artery,  no  branches  of  the  vena  porta  being  distributed  upon  the  gall  bladder.  He- 
patic bile  differs  in  its  physical  properties  from  cystio  bile,  principally  in  being  destitute 
of  all  bitterness ;  which  is  the  case  of  course  with  all  animals  destitute  of  a  gall  biaddn-. 
It  is  in  all  probability,  like  carbonic  acid,  formed  only  to  be  evacuated,  when  it  passes  di- 
rectly into  the  intestines;  but  that  portion  of  it  which  reaches  the  cystic  duct  and  gall 
bladder,  and  is  mixed  with  the  bitter  secretion  of  these  organs,  perhaps  performs  some  ob- 
scure end  in  the  animal  economy.  The  diurnal  amount  excreted,  since  it  is  only  with 
the  stools  that  it  can  pass  out  of  the  body,  is  not  easily  estimated ;  but  it  is  probably  very 
small  (d),  -  . 

Of  the  fluids  above  enumerated,  as  secreted  from  the  Cambium  of  plants,  nothing  needs 
be  said  at  present;  and  of  those  secreted  fh>m  the  arterial  blood  of  animals,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  speak  particularly.  They  are  commonly  described  as  either  secretions  or  ex- 
cretions ;  but  the  distinction  is  not  precise,  and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  illogical,  since  all  ex- 
cretions are  secretions  to  begin  with.  Of  these  fluids  some  are  passing  out  of  the  body, 
more  or  less,  continually ;  others  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals ;  others  only  acciden- 
tally, and  being  in  general  re-absorbed ;  and  others  never  under  any  circumstancesi  being 
always  so  re-absorbed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  within  the  body. 

As  examples  of  the  first,  in  addition  to  the  carbonic  acid  and  hepatic  bile  already  spo- 
ken of,  are  the  HaUhu/rom  the  Lungt^  amounting  dn  an  average  perhaps  to  ten  ounces  in 
the  day ;  tht  sweat,  insenuble  and  sensible,  to  about  forty  ounces  (e) ;  the  stools,  which  are 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  merely  the  residual  parts  of  the  aliment,  but  a  proper  se- 
cretion from  the  follicles  of  the  large  intestines,  analogous  to  the  ambergris  of  the  white 
Whale  {Physeter  42),  the  civet  of  the  Pole-cat  (Ftverra  49),  &c.,  and  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  bile,  do  not  on  an  average  exceed  five  ounces  (/) ;  and  the  urine,  amounting  per- 
haps to  about  thirty -two  {g).  On  the  whole,  then,  the  human  body  voids  day  by  day 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  ounces  in  this  way ;  which,  estimating  the  quantity  of  ab- 
sorbed oxygen  to  weigh  the  odd  thirty  ounces,  leaves  about  one  hundred  to  be  supplied 
t)y  the  aliment. 

To  the  second  head  of  Fluids  belong  the  Menstrual  Fluid,  the  MWt,  and  the  Semen,  The 
quantity  of  the  first  passed  by  the  women  of  this  country  at  each  menstrual  period,  is  per- 
haps from  three  to  six  ounces  (h) ;  that  of  the  others  has  not  been  estimated. 

To  the  third  head  belong  the  Mueilage,  the  Tears,  and  the  Saliva,  each  of  which,  at  least 
as  occurring  in  man,  is  intended  by  Nature  to  be  re-absorbed  in  proportion  as  it  is  depo- 
sited, a  certain  quantity  being  always  present  for  a  specific  purpose ;  and  it  is  only  from 
the  habitual  cataract  more  or  less  constantly  prevalent  in  cold  climates,  or  from  the  prac- 
tice of  snuff-taking,  that  an  overflow  of  the  mucilage  of  the  nostrils  ever  takes  place,  as  it 
is  only  from  mental  emotions  or  other  accidental  causes  that  the  tears  are  ever  in  excess, 
and  from  other  mental  emotions,  or  from  smoking,  chewing  tobacco,  and  so  forth,  that 
spitting  is  ever  necessary  (i) .    In  some  animals,  however,  as  the  Java  Swallow  {Hirundo  38) , 


(a)  Davy  says  45,504  cubic  inches,  La- 
voisier, 46,037,  Mensies,  51,840. 
(6)  See  the  Annali  Univ.  for  1825. 

(c)  Abernethy  (Pha,  Trans.  1793),  Powell 
(On  the  BUe,  ^c.  1800),  Lawrence  (Med, 
Chir,  Trans,  1814). 

(d)  By  Glisson  the  diurnal  amount  of  the 
whole  bile  was  computed  at  two  ounces  only, 
and  by  Haller  at  twenty.  Magendie  thinks 
it  probable  that  it  is  about  two  pounds. 

(e)  The  results  of  calculations  by  Sancto- 
rius,  Dodart,  Keill,  DeGorter,  Lavoisier, 
S^gain,  Abernethy,  Cruikshank  an<l  others 
of  the  diurnal  amount  of  transpired  halitus 
ar«  most  discordant:  perhaps,  however,  that 
above  stated  is  an  approach  to  the  average 
in  temperate  climates  and  weather. 

(/)  Sanctorius  says  four  ounces ;  Keill 
Ave. 

(9)  Sanctorius  estimates  it  at  16  ounces; 


Keill  at  30 ;  Proot,  who  is  followed  above, 
at  32;  Bostock  at  40;  Haller  at  49. 

(h)  According  to  Leroy,  ^Baudeloque,  De 
Haen  and  Smellie,  the  average  quantity  is 
3  ounces;  according  to  Haller,  Astruc,  and 
Bums,  it  is  6;  according  to  Rousset  and 
Friend  it  is  13;  and  according  to  Hippo- 
crates it' is  20. 

(t)  The  countenance  extended  in  this 
country  to  the  unnatural  practice  of  blow- 
ing the  nose  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  tastes  of  man  to  his  neces- 
sities. 1  n  ancient  Rome  a  man  might  divorce 
his  wife  for  this  offence ;  and  in  Persia,  and 
other  warm  regions,  it  is  not  less  abominated 
at  present.  It  isno  more  intended  by  nature 
that  the  nose  should  require  wiping,  than 
that  the  urethra,  or  any  other  raucous  passage 
should  stand  in  need  of  the  same  operation. 
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the  nmeilage  of  the  gullet  and  stomach  is  periodically  voided  in  large  qnaatkies,  in  order 
to  fumidi  t!ie  maierislB  from  which  it  constracta  its  nest ;  and  it  is  of  a  similar  finid,  dniwn 
from  a  specific  apparatus,  and  inspissated  by  its  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  that  the 
Cockle  (Csrdfam 9), forms  itsbyssus^the  Spider  (i4nin«a)|l 7)  its  web,  and  the  Silk-worm  (Pha- 
kena  20),  its  cocoon.  The  venom  of  serpents  is,  in  like  manner,  analogous  to  saliva.  The  quan- 
tity of  mucilage,  tears,  and  saliva  at  any  given  time  present  in  the  human  body  is  not  easily 
ascertained ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  immense  extent  of  the  mucous  sur- 
lisces,  it  will  be  obvious  that  that  of  the  mncilage  at  least  must  be  very  considerable  (a). 

The  remaining  Fluids,  or  those  which  are  constantly  so  re-absorbed,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  within  the  body,  are  the  HaUtus  qf  the  Serous  Saca,  the  Oastric  Flmd,  the  Hunumrs 
qfthe  Bye*  the  ^iitd  ^  Cotugnot  the  Fat,  the  Marrow,  the  Sinovia,  the  Bueed  Fiuid,  pro- 
bably the  Cystic  BUij  the  Fluid  qf  Meibom,  the  Sebaceous  Matter  qf  the  Surface,  and  the 
Pancreatic  Fluid,  They  are  all  present  in  very  small  quantities,  perhaps  at  any  given 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  ntt,  which,  upon  an  average,  amounts  to  about  one  twen- 
tieth of  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  between  seven  and  eight  pounds  in  a  middle-aged  man 
of  moderate  size  and  obesity ;  its  relative  quantity,  however,  is  generally  greater  in  the 
two  extremes  of  life,  and  in  females. 


(a)  ByHallerthe  quantity  of  mucilage 
secreted  every  day  by  the  intestines  alone 
is  computed  at  eight  pounds;  but  this  affords 
no  criterion  for  judging  of  the  quantity  at 
any  given  time  present  in  this  canal ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  estimates  of  the 


quantity  of  secreted  saliva,  which,  according 
to  Nuck  is  eight  or  ten  ounces  in  the  day, 
according  to  Cruikshank  a  pound,  accord- 
ing to  Paris  from  five  to  eight  ounces  every 
meaU 
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LECTVBB     I. 

Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Dropsy-^Super" 
vention  of  Disease  t{fter  Searlaiina^  followed 
by  Convulsions  and  Death  in  a  few  hours — 
Malignity  qf  Scarhtiina — Purulent  Dis- 
charge  from  the  Nostrils  and  Ears — Re- 
marks on  Scarlatina — Dropsy  in  a  Child 
treated  ttUh  Blaterium^  Utility  qfcombin- 
ing  various  Remedies — Dropsy  supervening 
immediately  after  Parturition, 

Gbnti,biikn — I  have  selected  for  this  day's 
lecture  a  few  of  those  cases  of  dropsy  ^-hich 
you  haye  observed ;  and  as  some  of  the  pa- 
tients are  still  under  treatment,  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  hereafter  of  witnessing 
the  results  of  the  practice  employed.  Before 
I  narrate  the  history  of  the  cases,  I  shall 
briefly  remind  you  of  the  pathology,  etiology, 
and  treatment  of  the  disease  denominated 
dropsy.  It  consists  in  a  preternatural  effu- 
sion of  semm,  or  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood,  into  the  cellular  or  serous  membrane 
of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  body.  Thus 
nosologists  describe  dropsy  of  the  brain, 
chest,  abdomen,  flesh,  eye,  spine,  tunica  va- 


ginalis testis,  uterus  and  ovary.  In  all  these 
parts  there  is  serous  or  cellular  tissue,  bat 
according  to  modem  physiologists  these  are 
identical  in  the  embryonary  state  of  organi- 
zation. The  ezhalent  vessels  in  health  de- 
posit a  quantity  of  fluid,  which  is  removed  by 
the  absorbents;  but  when  the  eflksion  of 
this  fluid  is  greatly  and  inordinately  in- 
creased, the  absorbents  cannot  remove  it, 
and  accumulation  of  it,  or  dropsy,  is  thercault. 
The  equilibrium  between  exhalation  and 
absorption  is  deranged,  the  one  function  pre* 
dominates  over  the  otheri  and  disease  is  the 
consequence. 

The  exciting  causes  of  dropsy  are  all  dis- 
eases which  impede  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  enlargement  of  the  liver,  which 
presses  on  the  portal  vein,  impedes  the  cir- 
culation from  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
determines  blood  to  the  peritoneum  or  serous 
coat  of  the  bowels;  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
kidney,  and  lastly,  certain  diseases  of  the 
skin.  When  there  is  disease  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  which  impedes  the  drcnla- 
tion  of  the  venous  blood  of  the  whole  body, 
there  is  a  congested  state  of  the  seroua  or 
cellular  membrane  of  all  parts,  and  the  re- 
sult is  elFasion  or  dropsy.  When  one  or 
both  kidneys  are  diseased,  and  do  not  perform 
their  function  of  eliminating  or  disposing  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  by 
urine,  it  must  in  some  degree  be  carried  off 
by  the  skin  or  lungs ;  but  these  organs  csm* 
not  perform  an  oflice  for  which  they  are  very 
partially  intended,  the  serum  accumulates, 
and  forms  dropsy  in  some  part  or  other. 
When  the  skin  is  diseased,  as  in  scarlatina, 
and  its  function  deranged,  we  often  observe 
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dropsy  aa  a  eonacqnenee ;  anckso  xrith  regard  Md,**  tricUeB  down  the  lower  extreotfties 

to  the  Iiuif^y  for  at  the  approach  of  death  in  so  profusely  as  to  wet  her  stockings  ;  and 

phthisis,  we  frequently  see  oedema  or  dropsy  when  she  allows  her  arm  to  hang  over  the  hack 

of  one  or  both  lower  extremities.    The  fimc-  of  a  chair  (a  position  which  impedes  the  cir- 

tions  of  the  skin  and  lungs  in  giving  an  outlet  culation)  *'  the  water  drops  from  the  tops  of 

to  some  portion  of  the  serous  part  of  the  her  fingers.*'    There  is  no  breach  of  the 

blood,  are  secondary  to  that  of  the  kidneys ;  skin,  which  is  remarkably  pale* 

and  therefore  if  the  latter  act  freely  in  phthi-  The  prognosis  in    dropsy  la  favourable, 

sis  or  after  scarlatina,  dropsy  may  be  pre-  when  the  disease  depends  on  causes  which 

vented  in  most  cases ;  but  even  these  organs  are  easily  removed ;  when  it  comes  suddenly, 

are  overpowered,  if  I  may  use   the   term,  independently  of  visceral  disorganization,  the 

when  there  is  a  general  congestion  of  venous  strength  being  little  diminished,   the    con* 

blood  caused  by  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  stitution  unimpaired,  the  appetite   tolerably 

heart,  or  by  morbid  tumours  pressing  on  the  good,  the  thirst  slight,  the  urine  moderately 

large  venous  trunks;  and  when  they    (the  copious,  the  respiration  slightly  affected  or 

kidneys)  are  in  a  state  of  disorganization,  natural.  The  prognosis  is  unfavourable  when 

The  other  exciting  causes  are  excessive  dis-  the  disease  is  caused  by  disorganization  of  the 

charges  of  any  kind,  suppression  of  customary  liver,  heart,  kidneys,  &c.  accompanied  by  in« 

evacuations,  exposure  to  a  moist  cold  atmo-  satiable   thirst,    laborious    respiration,    dry 

sphere,  sudden  repression  or  disappearance  skin,  paucity  of  high,  dark-coloured,  or  fetid 

of  certain  emptive  diseases,  intemperance,  urine,  petechis,  hemorrhages  from  the  gums, 

abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  drinking  large  stomach,  bowels,  bladder,  &c. 

quantities  of  watery  fluids,  eruptive  fevers  The  indications  of  treatment  are,  1st.  to 

(especially  searlatina  and  measles),  and  inter-  excite  the  absorption  or  evacuation  of  the 

mittents  of  long  standing,  chronic  diseases  effused  fluid  ;  2nd.  to  prevent  it  from  re-ac- 

which  weaken  the  arterial  and  venous  drcu-  cumulating ;  3rd.  to  improve  and  restore  the 

lation,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  phthisis,  gout,  general  health. 

chlorosis,  visceral  diseases,  excessive  deple-  To  fulfil  the  flrst  indication  we  employ  the 
tion  or  blood-letting ;  in  a  word,  all  debili-  various  remedies  which  act  on  those  organs 
tating  diseases,  because  all  diminish  the  cir-  destined  to  carry  off  the  serous  part  of  the 
culation  and  favour  venous  congestion.  The  blood,  as  the  kidneys,  bowels,  skin  and  lungs, 
predisposing  cause  is  a  leucophlematic  We  therefore  exhibit  such  cathartics^  as  pro- 
temperament,  characterised  by  a  pallid,  duce  watery  evacuations  (hydra^gue  cathar- 
bloated  countenance,  and  want  of  activity  or  tics) — elaterinm,  camboge,  scajpamony,  jalap 
muscular  energy.  The  proximate  cause  ia  an  combined  with  supertartrate  of  potass  (cream 
effusion  of  semm,  ascribed  by  some  to  a  con-  of  tartar),  croton  oil,  submuriate  of  mercury, 
g^tedcondition,  induced  by  a  state  approach-  colocynth,  &c.,  diuretief — squill,  digitalis, 
ing  to  sub-acute  inflammation,  and  by  others  acetate,  hydriodate — ^nitrate  and  supertartrate 
to  debility.  of  potass,  colchicum,  nitrous  ether,  juniper, 
The  symptoms  are  swelling  of  the  insteps  lytta,  &c.  &c. — diaphoretict,  as  compound 
or  ankles  in  the  evening,  which  gradually  or  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  antimonial  prepara- 
auddenly  ascends  to  the  Teg,  thigh,  and  trunk  tions,  tepid  diluents,  vapour  and  warm  baths, 
of  the  body,  and  sooner  or  later  there  is  &c.,  friction,  punctures,  acupunctures,  scari- 
effosion  into  the  serous  cavity  of  the  chest  fications,  iodine,  and  antimonial  ointments, 
or  abdomen.  The  cellular  tissue  all  over  blisters,  stimulating  liniments,  bandages,  &c. 
the  body  may  also  be  infiltrated,  and  when  Lastly,  we  improve  the  appetite,  digestion, 
that  portion  in  the  lungs  is  affected,  th^re  and  general  health,  by  tonics,  quinine,  bitter 
will  be  difficult  respiration,  cough,  and  a  infusions,  regular  exercise,  cold  bathing,  nu- 
watery  expectoration.    The  countenance   is  tritious  aliment,  &c. 

pale  and  bloated,  the  skin  pale  and  dry,  Thus  we  excite  and  cause  counter-irrita- 

tbe  urine  scanty,  pale,  or  high  coloured,  de-  tion — ^in  fact,  determination  of  blood  in  the 

positing  sediments  of  different  colours ;  the  extensive  surfaces  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the 

appetite  is  bad,  there  is  insatiable  thirst,  cos-  skin,  the  lungs,   while  we  also  excite  the 

tiveness  and  generally  a  small  weak  pulse,  kidneys ;  we  set  up  a  number  of  temporary 

and  great  prostration  of  strength.     In  young  artifidal  disorders,  we  cause  less  blood  to  be 

subjects  the  pulse  may  be  strong  and  full ;  and  sent  through  that  portion  of  the  exbalents 

when  the  skin  is  distended  it  may  become  which  formed  the  dropsy;  the  absorbents  are 

inflamed,  tense  or   shining,  or  in  debilita-  also  excited,  and  act  more  powerfully,  the 

ted  subjects  allows  an  exudation  of  serum  increased  exhalation  of  serum  being  dimi- 

through  its  pores ;  or  it  sometimes  is  parti-  nished  or  superseded,   and  by  the  remedies 

ally  covered  with  vesicles  or  small  blisters,  mentioned  we  often  succeed  in  curing  the 

which  burst  and  allow  the  fluid  to  escape — a  disease.    But  we  fail  when  incurable  disor- 

fact  that  leads^us  to  employ  punctures,  acu-  ganizations  of  the  heart,  kidneys,  or  liver, 

puncturations,  and  scarifications.    There  is  have  induced  dropsy.    The  organic  diaeases 

now  a  lady  aged  23  years  under  my  care,  who  of  the  first  two  organs,  when  long  establish- 

bas  laboured  under  anasarca  and  ascites  for  ed  (and  they  generally  come  on  insidiously), 

teo   years ;   and  in  this  case   **  the  watery  defy  all  our  remedies,  and  so  do  many  lesions 
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of  tie  Brer,  t&ovgh  racrenry  and  iodine  will 
often  succeed  in  dissipating  simple  hepatic  en- 
gorgement, or  what  is  generally  called  chronic 
fiver  disease — a  fact  yon  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  at  this  charity.  It  is  also  impor- 
tnt  to  bear  ha  niiul,  that  the  liver,  lilce  all 
aUnr-ocfMa^  sMiy  ba  the  s^at  of  Bmnamafl 
diaorgaMaatioBs,  hydatiiis,  coneretioBa,  can- 
cer, fungus  haematodes,  ossification,  &c., 
Drhich  all  our  resources  cannot  remedy. 

In  the  enumeration  of  therapeutical  agents 
I  have  not  mentioned  blood-letting  or  eme- 
tics, because  these  are  not  generally  em- 
ployed by  practitioners ;  though  the  first  is 
valuable  In  young  plethoric  subjects,  who  are 
suddenly  attacked  with  dropsy,  but  is  most 
unquestionably  injurious  in  young  or  chloro- 
tic,  and  in  aged  persons.  Emetics  are  still 
more  rarely  administered. 

It  may  be  urged  that  we  use  depletion  in 
hydrocephalic  cases.  We  do  before,  but 
scarcely  ever  after  the  dropsical  effusion.  In 
the  majority  of  dropsical  patients  the  effusion 
has  existed  for  weelcs  or  months  before  we 
are  consulted,  the  general  health  is  bad,  the 
appetite  gone,  and  the  symptoms  the  reverse 
of  those  ^-hich  indicate  the  use  of  the  deple- 
tory measures.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
child  aged  two  years,  which  you  have  repeat" 
edly  seen,  hydrocephalus,  according  to  the 
mother's  statement,  has  existed  since  it  was 
six  weeks  old  ;  it  was  deprived  of  all  power 
of  motion,  of  vision,  and  nearly  of  sensation ; 
the  head  measured  twenty-three  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  time  of  admission,  and 
is  now  reduced  to  twenty-two  inches  and  a 
quarter  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of 
hydriodate  of  potass,  calomel,  rhubarb,  &c., 
with  sensation  greatly  improved; — in  this 
case,  I  say,  no  judicious  practitioner  would 
propose  depletory  measures.  But  when 
dropsy  comes  on  suddenly  in  a  few  hours,  or 
in  one  night,  when  the  patient  is  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  and  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong, 
depletion  is  a  valuable  remedy — that  is  to 
sayt  when  it  Is  employed  during  the  exist- 
ence of  congestion,  and  while  serum  is  being 
effused. 

Having  made  these  general  observations 
on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  dropsy,  I 
shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  cases 
of  some  of  my  patients. 

Anasarca  and  Ascites  qfler  Scarlatina, — 
A.  B.,  aged  five  years,  was  admitted  under 
my  care,  October  ^Ist,  1834.  He  laboured 
under  scarlatina  a  week  previously,  and  has 
now  general  anasarca  with  ascites.  The  in- 
teguments of  the  scrotum  and  penis  are  very 
much  distended  and  enlarged,  the  respira- 
tion is  short  and  laborious ;  there  is  much 
cough}  loss  of  appetite,  confined  bowels,  and 
paucity  of  urine.  He  was  ordered  the  fol- 
lowing medicine : 

P^.  PuWeris  jalapse  compositi,  5j; 
Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  gr.  x  ; 
Pulveris  digitalis,  ) 
scillie,      J 


Pulveris  antimoniaHs,  gr.  vj ; 
— . dnnamomi,  c.  gr.  x. 

In  chartulaa  vi,  divide  quarum  capiat 
ttiiam  mane  vespereque,  nisi  alvus  nimis  so- 
Ittta  sir. 


aaiij ; 


R.  ftitaam  aeetatla,  ^f ; 

Aque  destillatie,  %  iss ; 
Syrupi  simpUcis,  5i^* 
Sit  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochleare    me- 
dium bis  in  die. 

He  was  ordered  imperial  as  a  drink.  lie 
continued  these  medicines  with  decided  relief 
fur  a  week,  the  anasarca  and  scrotal  infil- 
tration were  diminished,  but  not  so  much  as 
was  desirable. 

28.  He  was  ordered  the  following  remedies : 

R.  Eiaterii  extract!,  gr.  j ; 
Hydrarg.  submur.,  gr.  xy  ; 
P.  Cinnam.  oomp.,  3j. 
Divide  in  chartulas  x^.,  ex  quibua  smna- 
tur  una  bis  vel  ter  in  die,  nisi  alvus  nimis 
purgetur  :  iteretor  mistura  ut  aotea* 

Nov.  4.  The  medicines  aeted  powerfully 
on  the  digestive  and  renal  evacuations,  ana- 
sarca and  ascites  gone ;  no  cough  or  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration ;  appetite  very  much 
improved. 
'  Contr.  mistura. 

Habeat.  pulv.  jalapac.  c.  3ss.,  pro  re  nata, 
hora  somni. 

7t1i.  Considered  by  his  mother  quite  well 
— ^powders  continued  every  other  night— dis- 
charged. 

Clinical  Remarks, — We  ha\e  lately  had  se- 
veral opportunities  of  witnetsing  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medicines  prescribed  for  this  pa- 
tient, in  cases  of  general  and  local  dropsy 
(anasarca  and  ascites),  in  adults  as  well  as 
children,  idhen  these  complaints  were  not 
caused  by  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  heart, 
or  by  tumours  pressing  on  the  large  vessels  in 
the  abdomen.  I  need  scarcely  remind  yon 
that  when  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  Idd- 
neys,  or  heart  exists,  or  a  tumour  presses  on 
the  ascending  cava,  and  prevents  the  return 
of  the  venous  blood  to  the  heart,  by  pressing 
on  the  vessels  whose  function  it  is  to  convey 
it  to  that  organ,  the  peritoneum  must  be- 
CQine  congested,  the  serous  portion  of  the 
blood,  which  ought  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  will  be  effioised  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  and  cause  ascites  or 
enter  the  cellular  tissue  and  induce  anasarca. 

It  is  therefore  a  medical  axiom  that  we 
cannot  cure  such  dropsies  until  we  remove 
their  cause ;  for  while  this  exists,  the  effect 
must  continue ;  the  maxim,  **  ablata  causa, 
tollitur  effectus'*  is  therefore  correct,  as  re- 
gards  the  disease  under  consideration.  Our 
little  patient  had  no  disorganization  of  the 
viscera' alluded  to;  and  therefore  his  case  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  favourable.  His  dis- 
ease supervened  on  scarlatina,  a  frequent  se- 
quence in  adults  as  well  as  in  children.  It  is 
uot  easy  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  frequency 
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of  its  ocamreiioe ;  built  &ppeara  to  me.  to  de-  krtiaa)  dm*  8n ftw«Dm|iilaint8  to  dangerous 
pend  on  the  morbid  effects  of  scarLaUuton  tbo  or  fatel.    In  eitber  of  tbe  two  last  forms  it 
skin.     The  cuticle  over  tbe  whole  body  may  frequently  destroys  several  children  in  schools, 
disqnaaateor  peel  off*  speeiaent  of  which  I  or  in  the  same  family.     I  have  frequently 
now  shew  you;  and  this  oon<fition  can  scarcely  seen  three  and  foar  ddldiea  of  one  ^mily, 
occur  wl^Siout  alTeetiag  the  akin*  -whislft  is  as  Ifinirjdnd-aa  tttf'saaar  tiaa^  ia  aoaeaiiaeiiiee 
istlBiatclVeoaaecMtfwHhtiMealfele.   Botha  nf  thli  dlmiaaii    Tliii  wild  fiiini,  iii  ■■ilsMan 
caaae  what  it  may,  every  experienced  prac-  simplex,  seldom  proves  fataL    Seavlatitta  is 
titioner  knows  that  anasarca,  with  or  with-  so  fatal,  that  oar  Qenaaii  btattOen  consider 
out  ascites,  frequently  supervenes  during  the  tbemselves  entitled  to  gieat  praise  for  having 
convalescence  after  scarlatina.    Tbe  super-  discovered  what  tiiey  suppose  to  be  a  pre- 
vention of  one  disease  on  tbe  other,  may  ventive.  This  is  the  extract  of  belladonna,  in 
take  place  in  a  few  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  proper  doses,  according  to  the  different  ages. 
I  remember  a  singular  illustration  which  I  Dr.  Maemichacl  has  also  written  in  favour  of 
observed  with  Mr.  Heath,  of  tbe  New  Road,  this  remedy.    But  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
an  old  pupil  of  ibis  class,  in  Grays-inn-lane,  opportunities  as  yet,  to  warraat  me  in  ar- 
A  youth,  aged  twenty  years,  of  a  full  habit,  ri?ing  at  a  conclusion  as  to  its  efficacy.  There 
bad  recovered  from  the  malignant  form  of  ia  one  thing,  bowever,  in  its  favonr ;  that  it 
scarlatina.  He  was  convalescent  for  a  month,  can  do  no  harm,  when  administered  in  proper 
The  season  of  tbe  year  was  spring.    He  bad  doses.     It  was  proposed  by  Hanhemann,  in 
dined  heartily  at  one  o'clock,  and  after  din-  1807,  on  tbe  principle  that  it  eaosed  symp- 
ner  went  into  Grays-inn  Square  to  take  a  walk  toms  similar  to  scarlatina.    It  was  exhibited 
— tbe  day  was  very  cold.   He  returned  home,  by  Berndt  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-live 
(and  bis  residence  was  in  tbe  immediate  vi-  cases,  in  1818 — 19,  of  which  fourteen  only 
cinity) ;  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  after-  were  infected ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
noon  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  general  when  be  used  a  stronger  dose,   every  one 
anasarca ;  this  was  immediately  followed  by  escaped.     Koreff,  professor  at  Berlin,  exbi- 
eonvttlsions,  and  I  was  requested  to  see  him.  bited  tbe  medicine  on  tbe  recommendation  of 
I  examined   bis  stomach,  lest   it  migbt  be  Soemmering,  and  states,  that  neither  season 
overloaded,  as  be  bad  dioed  so  recently,  and  nor  climate  appeared  to  diminish  its  preserv- 
found  it  empty.     I  ordered  him  to  be  bled,  ative  power.     Hufeland  confirms  the  pre- 
bis  bead  shaved,  leeches  to  be  applied  to  tbe  ceding  statements,     (Journ.  der  Practisben 
base  of  tbe  skull,  both  temporal  arteries   to  Heilkunde,  1825),  by  declaring  be  has  never 
be  opened,   bis  bowels  to  be  purged  with  known  it  to  fail.   Two  or  three  grains  of  tbe 
croton  oil,  cupping  on  tbe  nape  of  the  neck,  extract,  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  was 
cold  applications  to  his  bead,  mustard  cata-  tbe  prescription — the  dose,  two  or  three  drops 
plasms  sprinkled  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine  twice  a-day,  to  infants  under  two  years  old, 
to  bis  feet  aud  legs,  and  notwithstanding  all  and  one  drop  in  addition  for  every  year  above 
these  remedies,  which  were  employed  in  ra-  that  age.  But  to  revert  to  our  patient,  A.  B. 
pid  succession,  be  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  aged  five  years.     Some  of  you  may  imagine 
following  morning.  My  friend  and  myself  ex-  Uiat  be  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  elaterium ; 
amined  the  body.    On  making  the  usual  in-  you  have  learned  this  from  tbe   works  on 
cision  through  the  scalp,  we  were  astonished  Materia  Medlca,  whose  authors   in  general 
at  the  quantity  of  serum,  or  what  is  popu-  quote  from  their  predecessors,  without  taking 
larly    denominated  watery  effusion.    It  de-  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  tbemselves.  They 
luged  the  table,  and  was  received  into  a  ves-  all  inculcate  the  erroneous  doctrine — ^youmust 
sel.     The   brain  was  highly  congested,   so  not  prescribe  elaterium  for  young  or  old  per- 
were  the  lungs,  but  tbe  stomach  was  empty,  sons.  Their  doctrine  is  correct,  until  wf^con- 
It  is  right  to  mention  that  tbe  sister  of  this  slder  developement  and  physical  power;  but 
iadividual  had  previously  died  of  scarlatina,  when  we  do,  it  is  erroneous.     You  observed 
and  she  had  bad  an  unusiml  symptom,  a  pu-  that  our  little  patient  was   not  sufficiently 
nilent  diaeharge  from  both  nostrils  and  ears,  relieved  by  ordinary  remedies ;  I  therefore 
You  know,  as  anatomists,  that  infiammation  thought,  that  more  powerful  medicines  were 
of  the  nmoons  membrane  of  the  fauces  (throat)  necessary.  And  what  objection,  I  should  like 
may   extend    to  tbe   Scbneidcrian    mucous  to  inquire,  is  there  to  any  medicine  in  proper 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  as  well  as  along  doses,  or  in  other  words,  proportioned  to  the 
the  same  kind  of  membrane,  wliicb   lines  different  ages  and  physical  powers  ?  1  know  of 
the  Eustachian  tubes,  all  of  which  are  con-  none.  We  can  subdivide  the  dose  of  any  me- 
tinuoua,   and  thus  may  produce  discbarges  didne  like  the  bomOBopalbists,  to  infinity.    I 
from  the  nose  and  ears.  therefore  ordered  elaterium  for  this  child. 
It  Is  stated  by  many  writers  on  practice  of  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  and  you 
medicine,  that  scarlatina  is  in  general  a  mild  have  witnessed  the  beneficial  result, 
disease  and  seldom  proves  fatal.   Scarlatina,  There  is  another  point  of  practice  which 
when  it  affects  the  fauces,  (scarlatina  angi-  requires  an  explanation.    The  integuments 
nosa  vel  cynanchina)  is  often  a  formidable  of  tbe  scrotum  and  penis  were  so  enormously 
aud  dangerous  disease ;  but  when  there  is  distended,  that  some  of  you  hinted  to  me 
slouehiog{s€arlatina  maligna,  malignant  scar-  the  propriety  of  scarification,  or  acupunctu- 
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ration.  The  idea  was  good  in  theory^  bnt  in 
this  ease  liad  in  practioe ;  moreo^per,  the 
moUuer  would  not  consent  to  it.  I  declined 
to  order  aany  operation,  because  I  had  repeat- 
edly seen  worse  cases  do  weU,  by  the  reine- 
dies  prescribed.  Moreover,  Sir  A«  Cooper 
has  well  obsenred,  "  The  best  surgeon  is  be 
who  performs  the  fewest  operations.''  Why 
should  we  operate,  if  we  need  not  ?  I  see 
no  valid  reason.  If  onr  remedial  means  failed, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  alternative  but 
an  operation,  then,  and  only  then,  would  it 
be  justifiable.  Our  patient  got  well  by  me- 
dicinea,  witiwut  any  operation,  and  this  was 
positive  proof  of  the  eAcacy  of  the  treatment. 
^—Lastly,  some  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  sur- 
prised at  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
powders  prescribed  for  this  child,  when  ad- 
mitted. My  answer  is,  that  considering  the 
innumerable  varieties  of  constitution,  or  to 
speak  scientifically,  idiosyncrasies,  or  pe- 
culiarities of  habit,  much  more  good  is  to 
be  effected  by  a  combination  like  that  which 
I  prescribed,  than  by  ordering  its  component 
parts  separately.  The  ingredients  in  the  pow- 
ders are  generally  ordered  in  separate  forms, 
as  draughts,  piUs,  powders,  &e.»-all  are 
given  at  different  hours  of  the  day ;  all  are 
taken  into  the  stomach ;  and  as  there  is  no 
objection  to  unite  them  in  powders,  why  not 
do  so,  and  save  the  patient  the  annoyance  of 
swallowing  physic  every  hour,  which  few  in- 
dividuals relish,  not  even  the  members  of 
our  own  profession,  and  much  less  ehildren. 
The  powders  prescribed  were  calculated  to 
act  on  the  bowels,  kidneys,  lungs,  and  skin. 
The  compound  powder  of  jalap,  with  calomel, 
acts  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  (the  former 
was  the  best  remedy  in  dn^y,  according  to 
Cullen);  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  act  upon 
the  kidneys,  skin,  and  lungs,  the  organs  which 
di^Mise  of  the  serous  or  watery  parts  of  the 
blood ;  and  thus  we  set  up  artificial  irrita- 
tions or  diseases  in  these  organs,  whose  func- 
tions are  to  remove  the  thinoer  parts  of  the 
blood,  and  consequently  prevent  them  from 
being  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum, ascites  (abdomiaalj  dropsy),  or  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  pervades  all  parts  of  the 
body,  (anasarca  or  general  dropsy). 


Aaeites  tupervening  immediaiely  after  Partttri- 
tion, — ^E.  H.  aged  2lf ,  a  thin  spare  habit,  of 
a  bUious  temperament,  unmarried,  and  very 
hysterica],  was  admitted  under  my  care,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  M'Cann,  sur- 
geon obstetrician  to  this  charity.  About  six 
months  ago  she  was  delivered,  at  the  full 
time,  of  an  illegitimate  infant,  which  was 
bovn  aUve,  after  a  labour  which  continued 
for  24  hours.  She  stated,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Churchill,  of  Stmtton  Groand,  a  gen- 
tleman in  practice,  and  a  pupil  of  this  dis- 
pensary, who  noted  her  case,  that  immedi- 
ately aifter  delivery,  her  abdomen  swelle<l  to 
a  considerable  si^e,  and  did  not  subside  until 


she  was  admitted  at  this  insti^tioii.  Il^en 
the  swelling  of  the  abdomen  supervened  after 
delivery,  she' complained  of  great  thirst,  pau- 
city of  urine,  swelling  Of  the  leg's,  bad  appe- 
tite, pain  in  the  right,  shoulder,  which  she 
did  not  experience  before  drflVery.  She  suf- 
'  fered  very  much  ft-om  dejection  and*  'depres- 
sion of  spirits  before  her  confinement,  as  she 
was  illicitly  pregnant,   and  deserted  by  her 

heartless  seducer.   She  consulted  Dr. 

who  told  her  she  had  dropsy.  The  medicines 
he  prescribed  for  her  purged  her  very  vio- 
lently, but  did  not  increase  her  urine,  and 
the  swelling  of  her  abdomen  *  augmenied 
while  she  was  taking  them.  She  then  suf- 
fered fh)m  violent  pains  ia  the  abdomen ; 
the  medicine  was  com|K>sed,  according  to  her 
account,  of  a  tea*spoonfaI  of  castor  oil,  and 
three  drops  Arom  a  very  smiall  bottle,  (query, 
croton  oil  ?).  The  pains  in  her  abdomen  1>e- 
eame  so  violent  as  to  alfect  her  respiradon, 
and  her  nfother  determined  'to  call  in  Mr. 
M'Cann,  of  Parliament  Street,  who  at- 
tended her  four  days,  and  then  placed  her 
tinder  my  care;  When  she  waa  admitted  at 
the  dispensary,  she  suffiered  fhim  'violent 
diarrhoes,  which  defied  all  medidttej  except  a 
pill  composed  of  s.  eopri,  gr.  Q ;  O^i  gr.  Vfi 
confiBct.  rosae,  3  ss.— divide  in  pilulas  xvj — 
capiat  j,  bis  vol  ter  in  die.  In  fact,  Sb  irri- 
table were  her  bowels  in  conse((uence  of  the 
operation  of  the  croton  ott^  that  the  dlnretic 
medicines  ordered,  andwhWi  wffl  bo  men- 
tioned -  immediately,  often  purged  her  eices- 
sively.    Purgatives  were  contra-indicated. 

She  was  admitted  in  September  last;  •  Her 
symptoms  then  were,  great  debility,  distinct 
flnctuatiDn  in  the  abdomen,  acoompanied  by 
thirst,  paucity  of  urine,  but  no  anasarca  of 
the  lower  extremities.  She  was  ordered  a 
diuretic  mixture  composed  of  hydriodate  of 
potass,  5  jt  distilled  water,  ^  yj,to  be  sweet' 
ened  when  about  to  be  taken ;  two  table- 
spoonsfnl  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  She  had 
likewise  the  infusion  of  quassia,  with  quinine. 
She  continued  these  remedies  until  Nov,  OSth, 
during  which  time  she  gradually  diminished 
in  size  ;  and  this  fact  she  ascertained  by  fre- 
quent admeasurement  of  the  abdomen,  with 
a  graduated  tape,  which  was  accurately  sub- 
divided in  inches. 

Nov.  28th.  Hc'  t*otassae  acetatis,  5  iv  ; 
Aqua!  raenthae,  pip.  J  vj  ; 
Sp.sether,  nitrosi,  3ij  •, 
^  Tinct.  opli,  3J- 
•  Syrupi  aurantii,  5  j  » 

Doais  %  ss,  ter  in  die. 

I^.  Hydriodatis  potasses,  9}; 
Adipis  prspar.,  §J. 

A  drachm  of  this  ointmedt  was  to  be 
rubbed,  night  and  morning,  over  the  surface 
of  the  abdomen.  She  continued  these  reme- 
dies until  Jan.  9tli,  1836,  when  she  reported 
hertfciff^  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  her  usual  size  when  in 
health.  On  being  questioned  as  to  the 
grounds  on  which  she  arrived  at  this  condu- 
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llMi*  *•  tibUif  thit  tlM  ttayt  whkh.  she 
kid  bj  her,  and  whei  in  heal^  bow  fitted 
ker  ezaetly  as  before  ber  fllaess. 

NcvertbdesSy  there  was  erident  fiactuation 
la  the  abdoBMa,  which  was  aseertained  by 
Mr.  CharehiU  and  Mr.  Dawson,  as  well  as 
mysdf ;  aad  I  therefore  advised  her  to  oo&» 
tinne  on  the  books,  nntil  I  pronounced  her 
perfectly  eared.  Jan.  98th. — ^There  is  still 
finetoatioB.  She  thinks  herself  well,  but  I 
haire  adflsed  her  to  continue  her  medicine. 
She  is  woaderAiUy  issprored,  her  appetite  and 
spirits  are  good,  her  bowels  and  menstnia- 
tJonregnlar. 

CUnieai  rtmark$.  This  was  a  very  sin* 
gaktf  eass  dropsy,  snpervening  in  a  yonng 
wonsan  in  the  prinse  of  life  immediately  af- 
ter a  first  partarltion.  The  great  irritability 
•f  the  bowels  was  most  prolmbly  indneed  by 
tte  crotoD  oil.  The  diarrhosa  was  restrained 
by  s.  capri,  with  opinaa  only.  I  should  have 
slated  that  wdinary  astriagenls  had  previ* 
Msly  foiled. 

Mr.  Chnr^ill  recdUeets  a  case  of  bine 

dMlsra  to  wUdi  he  called  dm,  and  in  which 

Ike  riee-eoloaiedevaettatioBsfrom  the  bowels 

wars  restrained  by  s.  cnpri.     The  hydrio- 

dateof  potass,  was  prescribed  in  miztnre  as  a 

diuretic,  as  it  had  proved  efiectaal  in  dropsy 

eaiassd  by  ^roi^  liver  disease  in  the  prae- 

tiees  of  my  maeh  respected  friends,  Dr.  Blake 

•I  NottiaghasB,  aad  Mr.  Hngkes  of  Holbom. 

■  Xead.J?ed.  aatfSar^. /oar.,  vol.  ▼,  1834. 

An  olatflMnt  containing  this  medicine  was 

rnbbed  over  the  regkm  of  the  liver,  and  the 

•vfoeeeC  the  enlarged  abdomen,  to  eidte  or 

•timalate  tke  absorbents. 

Tkere  was  paia  in  the  right  shonlder,  which 
Most  probably  arose  from  fnnctionai  or 
stroctaral  derangement  of  the  liver.  Was 
ker  dropsy  cansed  by  isental  dejection  or  by 
hepatic  disorder  or  disease  ?  It  is  eztressdy 
dittealt  to  aaswer  this  qnestion.  In  fine, 
both  these  eases  are  worthy  of  year  recol« 
leetkHi  and  rcfiection.  I  shall  detaU  other 
interesting  cases  at  ovr  nest  meeting. 

•TATB  Off  XBDICINS  AT  KinrOASTLB- 

mPOW^TTMS. 
l\i  lAe  A»sr  ^  «Ae  Or^ieoUMNcal  aatf  Air- 

Sift— In  my  letter  to  yon  (dated  the  96th  of 
December,  1 834),  on  the  Medical  Institutions 
of  Newcastle*apon*Tyne,  it  is  stated,  that 
*'  NO  tasfmcMoa,  ta  the  form  qfUetures,  it  ffwen 
hjf  ihepkjftkkmifWor  tnrt  mnjf  regmtwr  reportt 
maie  el  their  viaiit  to  the  wanrfr.*'  The  aoen* 
ncy  of  this  statement  is  nnqnestioaed ;  I 
ahall  consequently  make  a  few  observatioas 
OB  tUs  foct  It  aaay  In  tke  first  place  be 
aaked.  Why  is  no  cli^cal  instructioa  given  by 
tlie  physidans  in  so  excellent  an  institution  ? 
This  question  has  been  variously  answered, 
••  for  enmpie,  tke  pkysldans  cannot  devote 
•  aufideBt  portion  of  time  to  suck  Mff  t 
thmn  are  loo  fow  pupils  lo  render  it  wortk 
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IMr  wkile  to  do  it;  and  lastly,  we  are  told 
that  If  it  were  done,  it  would  be  at  the  ex« 
pence  of  the  comfort  of  the  patients.      In 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  three  reasons  (if 
so  they  may  be  called),  it  is  too  ridiculous  to 
require  comment,  farther  than  simply  com- 
paring the  duties  of  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial physicians  in  full  practice.     In  reply 
to  the  second  reason,  the  pauciijf  qf  pupils,  I 
would  simply  ask,  whence  docs  this  arise  ?  Is 
it  that  the  number  of  medical  pupils  in  the 
district  is  small  ?    No,  the  opposite  of  this 
can  be  attested  by  every  practitioner  in  the 
district.    That  a  small  proportion  of  the 
pupils  attend  tiie  infirmary  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  deny :  I  know  the  fact,  and  by  many 
I  have  been  told,  "  that  if  regular  instruction 
were  to  be  had  at  the  hospital  they  would 
attend  it ;  but  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  pbysi* 
danSf  and  was  a  very  short  time  ago  with  the 
surgeons  also,  they  know  that  little  benefit 
can  be  derived  from  such  attendance."  Here 
then  I  conceive  we  have  the  "proximate 
cause.'*    Let  the  physidans  deliver  lectures, 
and  thqr  will  very  soon  find  that  such  lectures 
will  be  attended.     In  regard  to  the  obJeeHon 
that  such  a  course  of  instruction  interferes 
with  the  comfort  of  the  patients,  no  one  can 
deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  delicacy 
may  forbid  it ;  but  it  wUl  be  conceded  that 
these  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions ; 
and  by  those  who  have  seen  clinical  tuition 
in  its  most  perfect  form,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  it  actually  contributes  to,  instead  of 
interforing  with  the  interests  of  tiie  patients. 
Let  us  however  even  admit  that  it  does  inter- 
fere with  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  of  an 
hospital,  but  let  us  contemplate  the  immense 
advantages  derived  from  it ;  by  this  means  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  dcdde  whether  or  not  a 
great  benefit  to  sodety  is  to  be  sacrificed,  be- 
cause it  ittteifera  with  the  prejudiees  of  a 
fow.    Let  us  now  turn  from  the  physiciaas 
who  do  aot  lecture,  to  the  surgeons  who  do. 
There  are,  as  formerly  stated,  four  surgeons, 
by  whom  alternately  two  lectures  are  de- 
livered ia  the  week.    In  other  words,  A.  lee- 
turcs  to  day,  and  does  not  again  lecture  tUl 
this  day  fortnight.    Let  us  for  one  moment 
refieet  upon  this  arrangement,  to  be  convinced 
of  its  absurdity.    The  only  sidvantage  which 
it  appears  to  possess  is,  that  (in  the  absence 
of  full  reports  of  visits)  the  fortnight  which 
intervenes  allows  the  pupil  to  forget  what  he 
has  heard,  or  perhaps  prepares  his  mind  for 
the  reception  of  new  information.    This  may 
probably  be  denied  by  those  who  imagine  that 
dinical  surgical  instruction  consists  in  telling 
the  pupil  that  a  leg  is  cut  off  because  it  must 
be  cut  off ;  but  if  the  object  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion be  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  causes  of 
the  phenomena  which  disease  presents,  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  cause  from  eifoct, 
and  to  trace  the  latter  to  its  source ;  if  it  be 
the  ol^ect  of  dinical  instruction  to  point  out 
the  means  by  which  morbid  action  may  be 
altered,  and  in  what  manner  inch  alteration 
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is  produced,  td  explain  the  reaeoos  ^hy  onft 
remedy  of  a  particular  data  is  preferable  tb 
another,  or  why  an  operation  may  or  may 
liot  be  performed  with  a  hope  of  inocess« 
then  will  it  also  be  etident  that  connection  is 
not  less  iinportant  to  the  clinical  student, 
than  it  is  to  him  who  has  jnst  commenced  the 
Atudy  of  the  elements  of  ibedicine.     I   shall 
now  allnde  to   the   circnmstcuice  connected 
wtth   clinical  instruction,  which  appears  to 
favour  the  idea  of  the  patients*  comfort  bein^ 
irtYolved,  viz.  to  the  reports  made  at  visits. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  practitioner 
proposes  a  series  of  quesUons  to  his  patient, 
to  which  of  course  he  receives  answers,  and 
whilst  doing  so  the  bed  of  the  patient  is  sur* 
rounded  (or  partially  so)  by  pnpils.     Now  if 
one  of  the  individuals  present  notes  down  the 
answers*  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  such  a  proceeding  can  in  any  \ray  injure 
the  patient,  although  it  is  obvious  that  such 
notes  would  be   highly  useful  both  to  the 
practitioner  and  pupil,  and  must  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion  form   the  base  of  the  lectures 
subsequently  delivered.     In  fine,  until  some 
better  arguments  can  be  brought  forward  to 
justify  such  defective  execution  of  the  impor-* 
tant  duties  of  hospital  physicians  and  sur« 
geons,  it  appears  that  such  medical  officers 
should  either  fully  perform  the  honourable 
and  responsible  task  imposed  upon  them,  or 
that  the  governors  of  such  institutions  make 
it  a  sine  qua  non  in  all  future  appointments. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  easy  to 
find  fault  with  that  which  already  exists,  and 
that  this  may  be  done  by  persons  incapable 
of  either  suggesting  or  executing  any  thing 
so  good.     Now,  sir,  in  the  present  case,  I 
imagine  that  the  disease  being  exposed  to 
view,  and  not  being  characterized  by  any 
symptoms  indicative  of  absolute  and  intract- 
able organic  lesion,  and  although  it  may  to 
a  certain  degree  have  assumed  the  chronic 
form,  it  seems  to  me  not  to  require  any  very 
profound  knowledge  either  of  pathology  or 
therapeutics  to  ensure  a  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  case.     The   disease   then  being 
functional  rather  than  organic,  there  appears 
no  necessity  either  for  excision  or  amputa- 
tion.    Jjct  us  then  consider  by  what  means 
we  may  best  obviate  this  functional  derange- 
ment.    The  principal  indicatiou  appears  to 
be  to  overcome,  in  the  first  instance,  a  slight 
degree  of  congestion,  and  the  second  is  ob- 
viously to  be  fulfilled  by  the  judicious  exhi- 
bition of  stimulants.     To  speak  seriously, 
that  which  I  have  termed  congestion  is  pre- 
judice, which  too  frequently  induces  those 
who  entertain  it  to  regard  every  thing  new 
as  an  innovation.     That  it  is  often  difficult 
to  overcome  prejudice  every  one  must  admit. 
But  let  this  once  be  effected  and  we  have  not 
much  to  contend  against.     For  a  stimulus  to 
increased  exertions,  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Newcastle  Infirmary  have  only  to  look 
around  them  at  other  provincial  hospitals,  to 
find  that  they  have  been  outstripped  in  the 


rafee,  the  terBudatioik  of  vfaic&  it  prof^iiouA 
fSamn  and  mcreiaed  public  eonfidence. 
I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  sfernmt, 
Geoegb  FiyB. 
January  29,  1836.  . 
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A  NEW  PRACTICAL  FORMULARY 

OF  HOSPITALS,  0&  A 

MUctUm  of  Formula  of  ike  CirUandMUitanf 
-  HotpUals  qf  France,  Germanif,  Italjf,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ,  ^'c,  covtioining  the 
indication  of  the  Votes  in  which  simple  Sub- 
stances, magistral  and  officinal  Preparations 
of  the  Codex  are  administered,  the  use  of  New 
Medicines,  and  general  receipts  on  the  art 
of  prescribing.  By  M.  Edwa&ds,  M.  D., 
and  P.  VAVABflEUR,  M.D.,  of  the  Hospitals 
of  Paris — 1 834.  Translated  and  augmant- 
ed  by  M.  Hyan,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

{Confinufd  from  p.  S'^O,  Vol  VT.) 

TVaPBNTINK. 

A  very  powerful  stimulant,  which,  be- 
sides its  action  on  the  general  economy, 
exerts  a  special  influence  on  the  genito- 
urinary organs  and  mucous  membranes.  It 
is  employed  with  advantage  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  in  other 
diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  iti  chronie 
pulmonary  catarrh,  mucous  diarrfioea,  gont 
and  rheumatism,  &c.  It  is  applied  exter- 
nally to  wounds  and  ulcers. 
-  Intersallt.  Gr.  x— 5j  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  pills  or  emulsion* 

Terebinthinate  Emulsion.     H.  of  Mont. 
R.  Terebinthinse  chi«, 
So.  vin.  lavalce,  5  ^^'t 
vitell.  ovi  uuius. 
Misce  et  adde  gradatim. 

AquaB  menthae,  J  xij. 
The  dose  is  5  ss — j,  in  a  glass  of  sugar  and 
Water  fasting,  or  two  or  three  hours  after 
dinner^ 

//  is  used  taith  henrfif  in  diseases  qf  the  kid- 
ney or  bladder. 

Astringent  MiJtfart,     H.  of  Germ. 
I^.  Terebtnthinse  chis, 
Balsami  copaibee, 
Olei  Buccini,  aa  5  iv. 
The  dose  is  from  mxxx —  3  j  three  or  four 
times  a  day.     In  certain  cases  of  nocturnal 
pollutions  and  blennorrhagia.  [The  counter- 
irritation  or  induction  of  a  new  action  in 
the  genito- urinary  organs  will  be  advan- 
tageous, provided  the  usual  malpractice  is 
avoided.    T.] 

Pills  of  Turpentine,    H.  of  Lyons, 
ft.  TerebinthinK,  3^j; 
Extracti  rhei,  3  i^ ; 
Camphoric,  5  j- 
Fiat  massa  in  pilulas  gr.  iv,  divideodA 
quarum  deglutiat  trea  ter  in  die. 
/«  i^i^^t^kr.^  g^^  blenorrhagia^ 
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ft*  T«rebintbiii«>5ij; 
Pttlyeruirhei,5j* 

Divide  in  pilulas  zxzTJ,  capial  sgier,  iij 
bia  indie. 

In  blenorrhagia,  gleet  (blenorrheta),  and  die* 
ttuet  of  the  proetate  gland, 

[TarpentiiM  and  lytta  are  combined  in 
appropriate  doses  in  caties  of  impotence* 
catarrh,  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and 
leucorrhoea.    T.] 

Anthelmintic  Pills.     H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Terebinthina;,3j; 
Eesinas  jalapse,  58S; 

Ext.  hyoaciami,  gr.  iv; 
Hyd.  submur.  gr.  yiij. 

Distribae  in  pilulas  xij~dentur  iv  tertiis 
horis. 

In  tape-worm. 

Externally.  In  clysten — '5i — ^iv.  It 
ii  also  applied  to  wounds  and  ulceii)  [but 
generally  with  bad  effeete.  It  is  a  popular 
practice  to  apply  Venice  turpentine  to  .re<* 
cent  wounds  and  ulcers  in  this  country;  but 
its  stimulating  power  aggravates  these  dis- 
eases. If  used  in  cases  of  long  standing  or 
chronic  ulcerations,  the  remedy  is  often  be- 
neficial, provided  it  is  ordered  by  medical 
practitioners,  who  alone  can  select  the  pro- 
per cases*    T.3 

Resolvent  Mixture.     (Darande.) 
R.  EMentia terebinth., fas; 
Sp.  stheris  suiphnr,  J  its. 

Dose  nucx — 3  j  in  whey,  in  oaaes  of  bili- 
ary calculi  or  gall-stones  and  hepatic  colic. 

[Biliary  cidcali  or  gall-stones  cause  in- 
tenee  pain  and  spasm,  which  the  sedative 
preparations  of  opium  or  other  natootics 
may  relieve ;  but  all  solvent  remedies  are 
perfectly  nseless,  as  they  cannot  pass  from 
the  daodenom  into  the  gall  ducts.  I  have 
lately  had  a  female  patient  under  my  care 
at  the  Western  Dispensary,  who  was  labour- 
ing ander  this  disease,  and  suffered  from  ex» 
eraeiating  agony,  though  all  the  usual  re* 
medies  were  freely  employed.  She  went 
into,  the  country,  was  recommended  mustard 
seed,  took  it  in  tea-spoonful  doses  several 
times  a  day,  and  after  some  time  passed, 
according  to  her  statement,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred gaU«etoaei.  She  did  not  preserte  one 
of  them;  she  ascribed  her  cure  to  the  mus- 
tard seed,  in  the  presence  of  several  students, 
though  her  remedy  eou Id  not  h^e  had  any 
beneficial  effect.  Hoffman  states,  in  Jiis 
Practice  of  Hedicine,  tliat  gall-stones  may 
be  evacuated  in  great  numbers,  and  that 
they  have  been  set  iu  rings  and  signets. 
They  have  passed  into  the  transverse  colon 
and  peritoneum,  and  often  desfroy  life. 
There  ia  no  remedy  which  can  dissolve  or 
crislodge  them.  A  lady  aged  25  years,  a 
patient  of  mine,  passed  a  vast  number  of 
them  by  the  bowels,  and  a  sandy  substance 
of  the  sanie  colour  from  the  bladder.  Cases 
are  on  record  in  which  these  substances  wei^ 
evacuated  through  the  anterior  parietea  of 
the  abdomen.    T.] 


Tht  ttrebintkinate  en^ma  i$  «Md  U  ihU 
eoutitrjf  and  on.  the  Continent  ^  Burofe  la 
iffmpamteM,  Ivmbago,  andatemidei*. 

TerebMktnate  Clyster.    H.  of  Germ. 

R;.  Terebinthin»,5j- 
•    Tere  cum  vitello  ovi  et  adde, 

Theriftc»,3iv; 

Lactis  calidi,  J  iv. 
Van  Swieten  employed  this  lavement  to 
allay  colic  and  tenesmus  which  accompany 
eoUiquotive  diarrhoea  in  phthical  sabjecta. 

XSSVNTtAL   OIL   OF  TURt*EKTINE. 

A  purgative  in  large  doses,  in  smalt 
doses  the  same  as  the  laat  remedy.  It  i$ 
employed  with  advantage  in  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia  and  debility  of  ^e  genito-urU 
nary  organs.  It  is  also  tised  in  taenia.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  employed  as  a  stimulant  in 
neuralgia,  lumbago,  aciatica,  chronic  tu- 
mours and  ulcers,  &c. 

[It  is  a  stimulant,  cathartic,  diuretic,  an- 
thelmintic, astringent  in  small  doses,  and  A 
rube&cient.    It  has  been  used  with  good 
effect  in  epilepsy,  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
teiatica  (Geo.  Cheyne),  in  gout  of  the  sto- 
mach (Mason  Good),   in    puerperal   ferer 
(Brenan),  in  iritis  (Hugh  Carmichael),  in 
yellow  fever  (Chapman),  in  numeropsdis- 
eases  (Copland),  in  bums,  purpura  haemorr- 
hagica  ( Whitlock  Nichol),  to  suppress  mer- 
eurial  ptyalism  (Geddings),  to  allay  nooaea 
and  vomiting  in  the  first  months  of  preg* 
nancy  (Dewees),  in  epilepsy,  tymponitea  in 
\he  last  stage  of  fever  and  in  hysteria,  in  tha 
low  delirium  of  fever,  accompanied  by  n 
congested  state   of   the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  in  convulsions  caused  by  intes- 
tinal irritation  in  infants  (Graves*  Lond.  Med. 
and  Sur.  Journ.,  vols,  ii  and.iii,  IB32-33), 
in  pulmonary  complaints  as  a  rubifacient  in 
adults  and  children,  in  pneumonia,  pleuritia, 
bronchitis,  hooping  cough,  asthma,  croup, 
phthisis,  &c.  (Little — Dublin  Med.  Journ., 
V.  5,  1834),  while  I  have  aubatituted  warm 
oil  of  turpentine  during    the    last   aeven 
years  for  blisters  in  all  deep  seated  tnfiam'* 
mations  in  the  head,  ehest,  or  abdomen, 
because  too  much  time  was  lost  In  such 
diseases  in  waiting  twelve  or  twerlty-four 
hours,  fo>  the  doubtful  effect  of  blisters, 
which,  from  adulteration,  very  often  foil. 
In    cerebritis,  hydrocephalus,   pneumonia^ 
enteritis,  peritonitis,  hepatitis,  &c.  &c.,  the 
idea  of  waiting  several  hours  for  the  counter* 
irritating  effects  of  ablister,  appeared  to  me  an 
extremely  inert  and  unjustifiable  practice, 
for  in  such  cases  the  sooner  counter-irritation 
is  effected  the  better.    I  have  already  re- 
commended this  practice  in  mine,  the  las( 
edition,  of  Hooper's  Physicians'  Vademecum^ 
1833,  and  I  have  inculcated  the  propriety  ot 
employing  the  remedy  in  my  lectures  on 
tlie  practice  of  medicine  since  1S28 — a  fiict 
known  to  at  least  five  hundred  stodenta* 
many  of  whom  are  qualified  practitioners. 
Dr.  Copeland  claims  the  ment  of  having 
first  used  and  recommended  oil  of  turpen- 
tine both  internally  and  externally  in  near 
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Ijr  all  fbe  Jliwtci  mentioned  in  tins  |«nn- 
tlieni;  bnt  I,  finr  one,  «m  not  awaic  of  it 
Tbe  learned  anthor  of  the  DietiMMry  of 
Piaetieal  Medieiiie  paUidieda  paper  on  the 
use  of  oil  of  tnrpentuie  some  yean  iince  in 
the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Jooinal ; 
bnt  tfaete  are  many  diseases  now  ennmeiated 
omitted  in  that  essay.  He,  nndoobtedly, 
.wae  one  of  the  fir^  if  not  the  very  tint 
British  writer,  who  introduced  the  remedy 
under  consideration  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  in  a  vast  number  of  diseasea ;  bnt 
certainly  not  in  all,  in  which  it  is  now  so 
beneficially  employed.  He  has  also  the 
merit  of  having  proposed  tbe  addition  of 
tincture  of  cspsicam  to  correct  the  nauseat- 
ing effects  of  oil  of  turpentine  on  the  sto- 
mach. Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  exhi- 
biting this  medicine  is  in  emulsion  with 
mucilage  and  yolk  of  efss;,    T.] 

Intmnallt.  As  a  general  stimulant, 
mx — XT  in  honey  or  emulsion. 

Am  an  aHii»nennUgief  from  5aa— j  in  di- 
Tided  doses. 

At  an  anthelminiie  or  cathartic,  from  in 
— ij  in  emulsion,  combined  with  castor  oil 
or  in  sweetened  milk. 

Terebinikine  Mixtwre.    H.  Dien; 
K.  Olei  terebinthin«,  5ij; 
MellisroeaB,  Jiv. 
The  dose  is  a  table-spoonful  three  times 
B-^ay. 

Smphjftd  by  M,  Recamier  in  the  different 
fcmu  qf  neuralgia.  The  ditagreeabk  effect* 
^f  this  ndxtwrt  art  obviated  by  thefoOowing : 

Terebinthine  Looeh.  H.  Dleu. 
K.  Olei  terebintbinie,  5  iij ; 
Syrupi  menUue.  1^; 
— anrantii, 
■    ■        astheris,  aa  5  j ; 
Tinctura  canellie,  3  ^ ; 
Vitellanif  on,j. 
Dosis  {  ss.  ter  in  die. 
When  this  medicine  induces  voniiting,  a 
drachm  of  laudanum  is  added. 

Anihelmintie  I>ramght.    (Cadet). 
R.  Olei  terd)intbinK,  Jij; 

Mellisdespumati,  5yi« 
Aqu«  mentlue,  5  iij* 

This  is  divided  into  three  doses,  to  be 
taken  in  one  day,  in  cases  of  tapeworm. 

[Dr.  Brenan  prescribed  3  w —  3  ij  in  what 
he  termed  puerperal  fever ;  and  Dr.  Payne, 
of  Nottingham,  writes  most  lavoutably  of 
its  efficacy.  I  n  my  opinion  both  employed 
it  in  pneiperalperitomtis,  and  not  in  uterine 
phlemtis,  which  is  malignant  puerperal  fever 
(Tonnelle,  Dance,  Lee,  &c.),  in  which  calo- 
mel used  in  scruple  doses  combined  with 
morphia  and  camphor  administered  every 
hour,  with  free  murcurial  unetion  of  the 
axilla  and  groins,  are  the  only  effectual 
remedies.  Oil  of  turpentine,  3ij— iv  with 
3  iv  and  S  j  of  castor  oil  in  the  fbrm  of  emul 
aum  composed  of  yolk  of  egg  and  mucilage 
of  acacia,  is  the  beat  remedy  in  peritonitu, 
b«t  i«  inefl^tnal  in  malignant  pnerpenl 


The  external  use  aC 

connler-imtMt  in  nhdwiwil  -or'nterine  in- 
flammation is  extremely  vilaable.  The 
medidna  abonld  be  wanned,  and  robbed 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  over  n  small  portion 
of  the  akin,  which  will  he  irrUated  in  n 
niante  or  two*  and  then  themi^ieiaa  ought 
to  be  disoontinned.  T.] 

Terebinikine  Clytter,    fi.  Dtetk. 

Be*  Olei  terebinihinie,  $J;     ' 
Vitellnmovi,  3Jt 
Decocti  papaveris,  Jvi^. 

Terebinthine  Liniment,    H.Biea. 

R.  Olei  terebinthiiue,  Jj; 
— »-  camomeli,  S\j; 
TUict»opii,  3j. 

In  oatea  iff  manlgitt  im  -frkifth  tka  9^ffer*>^. 
erg  cmmat  bear  the  internal  uie  of  harpen-^ 
Hne.  ■         •  ' 

AniitmvMxe  Wxtnre,    (Orav^i.) 

H.  Olei  terebinihincu  3ja 
— —  ricini,  3i'; 
Sympi  papav.  alh..  3j; 
Mnciiaglnis  acacix, 
Aqw  ffeniculi,  H.  3  U  i 
Dosis  3  j  tertils  horis. 

Jn  dmcMoKk  ^f^ftmtaf^imn  Uree  nmntfm 
apieanli^' leken  amued^^  by^attinal  imtatumt 
or  congetiwn  of  the  gartro'^ntettinal  mem* 
branOm 

[I  have  lately  had  a  eate-ofacistica  under 
my  care  at  tbe  Hoapital  wkkb  W«a  suppos- 
ed t»  be  canaedhy  neuriiisi  but  it  yielded 
to  the  internal  use  of  turpentine,  alter  the 
oidiinrf  iwnediee  had  feiled4  Several  gen- 
tlemen now  attending  the  medical  practice 
of  the  institution  witnessed  this  ease. 

Dr.  Edwards  and  Dr»  Vavasseur  deaeribe 
Burgundy  and  black  pitch  aa  external  ap- 
plications, bnt  they  are  so  well  known  that 
they  need  not  be  introduced.    T.] 

Anttriaiidogogue  Gargle.    (Geddingft.) 
H.  Hucilaginis  acaei«,  fviij; 
Olei  terebinthine,  3  ij« 
[I  hanre  fonnft  this  very  efleaUMl*  hat  it 
may  &il.    T.] 

BAL8AM  OV  COPAtSA. 

A  very  energetic  stimiflant,  whieh  acta- 
chiefly  on  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is 
used  with  advantage  in  clironie  nonHofha, 
and  certain  affections,  not  inflammatory,  of 
the  lungs.  Its  meat  common  use  is  in  go- 
norrhosa.  It  is  admiustered  in  obstinate 
leueorrhoM,  umleiy  diarrfaiBa*  eauMd  by 
atony  of  the  intestines,  &c 

I  frriRKALLT.  Gut.  X  nd  xx,  as  a  stimu- 
lant, two  or  Ihite  tanes  m  day»  with  augar, 
or  in  an  emulsive  potion. 

3ij  ad  iv,  amd  aom  wMte^  progrmtimiyf  im 
gonmiham^  fenwii^-ii— .  ^e^  fMsr  te  a  f  tli'm 
mrinffF 


takea  in  tbe  morning,  and  the  o^r  part 
in  the  evemng,  in  chronic  gonorrhcea. 

Bahamie  B&iuses.  H.  of  Italy. 
S^.  Balsami  copiubee, 

Pulverifl  gentianA,  5j; 

— -^—  zedoari«,  aa  gr.  X3t.  j 

Syrupl  simpliciBi  q.  s. 
Miflce. 

Divide  in  bolos  xviy,  e  qnibus  duo  sa* 
mendi  ter  in  die. 

In  treating  gtmorrhaa,  ^c. 

Antigonnorhjeal  Opiate.  (Siredianr). 

St*  Mucilaginis  gammi  acaciSf  q.  s. 
Balsami  copaibte,  3vi; 
Sacchari,  Jvi; 
Syrupi  simpUols,  q.  s. 
Hisce. 

Cochlearia  duo  vel   quataor  adhibenda 
mane  noeteque.  . 

AnthelmuUie  Mixture,    H.  of  America. 

K.  Balsami  eopaibc,  3ij; 
SodaB Bubcarbonatis,  5j; 
Tinctune  opii,  gut.  lx  ; 
Enralsionlt  rimplicisi  f-iv. 
Fiat  mistora,  cnjus  sumat  cochleare  mag* 
num,  tertiA  vel  qaarta  horft. 
Jn  vemueuktr  ejfeetiona* 

EXTSmNALLT. 


'   Aqttfle  detftilt«t»  menthsr 
•  ^  AlceKoliB, 

Gyrapi  eafillU^eMns,:ft  &  i  ij; 
'   ^     A^ieliiirtiBty»'ij; 

•     AeMinJtncifSii. 
'  flat  itMxMitvi^  Mmat  eodil.  nag.  ter 

In  die. 

Mwch  Mtcdtn  fkt  irtfitmt^qf  $iin9frhaa, 
Tlie  Potitm  ie  eqpabu  eompotie  of  the.  H.  de 

la  Ch.  differs  only  from  the  preceding,  in 

containing  tiro  ounces   of  orange-fiower 

water. 
The  Potidit  iidrinfiiae  ol  tkaA  de  Yen, 

dtfers  m^nf  faom  that  of  Cho^art  than  the 

Preceding  on^  but  acts  in  a  unutar  msinner. 
t  is  composed  of  mint  irater,  oraage«flower 
water,  syrup  of  manhmallows,  and  of  the 
balsam  of  copaiba,  &  ft  sixteen  parts ;  of 
guftt^Atahk  atod  Hitric  aoid,  ft  ft  one  p«it» 

Bakamie  Potion  qf  FulUr, 

IL.B^m.  cofttibsA 

Syrupi  toluifers,  ft  ft  siji 
ViiemoYi,Ko.J; 
Vini  alM,  5  ir: 
Fiat  mlitttra  de  quA  Capiat  codhleana  tria 
magna  in  die. 
Jn  %  jniie  edies  at  tkepreeedin^  miattwet, 

W^np^tUBtkom^JCopmbqk^    H.ofGer. 
'      'K!Htietlagf&i»g«BUBiaeioUe,q>8.; 
''tete-ciMip 
Balsami  copaibsi,  §  j  ss, 
•    Adde  gmdatias,  • 
8ynvpifftiMp)icii»  SxTiij» 
Fiat  syrapus  cujua  snma^  Kger  seehL  minr 
qnater  in  die. 
Jn  goHorrhaa  and  okronte  diaami  qfthe  «*€•!. 

PiUMWtodtnJKenmorrhofia.    H6tD. 

flc>  Balsami  eopaibae,  5  ij  I 

Hydrargyri  snbmaiiatia,  gr.3Bnij ; 
Sangunis  draconis,  5  ji 
Conserw  rose,  $j. 
Divide  in  pilulas  granommi  vii  qua* 
rom,  y;   vslf   i^i   capiendas  mane  nocte 
que 

AnHgemfrHkmalPUk,    H^ofGena* 

H.  Balsami  copaibs,  ' 
Magnesiae,  ft  ft  p.  e. 
Distribue  in  piliilas  granornm  z ;  e  qui- 
trus  ca^t,  ij ;'  vel# if ;  ter  tft  die* 

AmUfonmrktit^BQkuet.    H.  HiliUir^s, 

R.  Balsami  oppaibse» 
Couservfls  ross, 
Pulveris  glyeyrrhia«,  ft  ft  3  j- 
In  bfHos  sex  divide  qnoiam,  ij  -,  vel,  iij ; 
cauendi  quotidie. 

The  Bott  atMafenl  of  the  H.  des  V^  do 
notdHTet  much  from  the  preceding  ones. 
They  are  composed  of^5  i)  ef  the  balsam 
C0paibft»  9  j*^^  M^*^  arahic  and  a  suAcient 
dUMlitV  of  pulverised  liquorice.  This  mass 
(s  divided  Into  zx  boluses,  of  which  half  are 


Snema  qf  the  Balsam  qf  Copaiba,     H.  de 

Perfect. 

R.  Balsami  copaibaa,  Siv; 
Ifisce  cnm  vitello  ovi  et  a^jioef 
Camphors,  gr.  iv; 
Extmcti  opii,  gr.  j ; 
AqusB  gummi,  §  iv. 
Fiat  enema. 

Employed  with  advantage  to  ttop  gonor» 
rhaal  ditchargeSf  either  acute  or  chronic^ 

Baltam  Jnjeetien,   H.  of  Germ. 

ft.  Balsami copaibse,  5iv; 
Vitellioni,q*8.;    . 
Aqu«  calcis,  S  vj ; 
Hellis  rosae*  Siij. 
Fiat  injectio. 

Used  in  the  treatment  of  fistulous  ul- 
cers. 

BALSAH  OP  PERU. 

An  energetic  stimulant,  emplojred  in  chro- 
nic pulmonary  catarrh  and  phthisis.  It  it 
used  in  the  same  diseases  as  the  resins  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

Interkallt.  Gr.  xij;  3j;  in  pills  or 
emulsion. 

Mixtwe  qf  WerUu^, 

Bc'  Balsam.  Pernv.  3  U ; 

Vitell.  ovorum.  ij ; 
Tere  simul  et  adde, 

Extractl  cinchonas,  3iv| 

Mellis  ro6«,  f  vj; 
Doais,  I  ss  ter  in  die. 
Jn  ehronie  pulmonarg  tatarrh,  ^ 
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BuhamiU  AmMm,    H«  of  Germ. 

K.  B&lsam  Peruvian.i  5J; 

Olei  amygdalar.t  3  iss} 

Pulveris  acacis,  3ij; 
Tere  siiDul  et  adde, 

A(}i)«ro8aB,  5j. 
Snmat  dimidiam,  bis  in  die. 

Bdlsamie  Looeh,    H.  of  Germ, 

R.  Balsam.  Peruv.,  3  j  ; 
Spermatis  ceti,  3ij ; 
Solve  in  vitello  oti  et  adde, 
Syrupi  acaciae^  §  ij. 
Dosia  i  88.  di  4,  in  die. 

Aeottttie  Injection,    (Alibert.) 

R.  Balsam,  Peruy.  3  ij ; 
Tioet.  moscbi.  m  iv ; 
Essentiae  rosse,  m  j ; 
Deeocti  byperici  perf.  Ssoi. 

Injiciatar  in  aurem,  q.  b,  bujus  bis  ia 
die. 

In  deafness, 

(Another.) 

[R*  Fellift  bovis,  3  iij ; 
Balaam  Peruv*  3  j« 
Hajua  liquoris,  quantum  cavi,  ca|H  potest 
injiciatur  in  aurem  affectam  supinatam;  aQ 
detineatur  aliquot  minatot  dein  aure  prona 
ruasus  emittatur :  iteretur  operatio  bia  vel 
ter  in  die. 

In  fcBtid  purulent  discharges  (torn  tbe 
ear.  T.] 

BALSAM   or  TOLU. 

A  powerful  sttmulant  like  tbe  last.  It  is 
employed  in  similar  cases,  but  more  fre- 
quently. It  is  also  used  to  perfume  pecto- 
ral and  tonic  medicines. 

Internally.  Gr.  x-:-388i  ^tt  pills,  elec- 
tuary, or  in  emulsion. 

Tineiure.    P.     3i— ij. 

Syrup.    P.     3  y — 3  j  in  a  draught. 

BdltamU  Mbdwre.    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Syrupi  tolutani,  $  j ; 
Mucllag.  acacise,  Jyiij; 
Olei  amydalarum,  J  Jss. 
Dosis,  4ta  pars  bis  vel  ter  de  die* 
•'  In  pvlmonary  catarrh,  blenaarrhsea  (gleet) 
blennorrhagia  (gonnorrhosa). 

BALSAM  or  MBCCA. 

.  Ito  IB  wnilar  to  the  pieoeding,  and  is 
•eld^m  emii^ed. 

Astringent  PilU. 
B^.  Balsam  Meccie,m.viij; 
*:  Oi^  palveii%  gr.  j ; 

Terebinthinae  chi«,  q.  s. 
In  pilulas  duas  forma,  capiat  unam  mane 
nocteque. 
In  leocontoa  and  blennonrhtta. 


It  is  geniinUy  mnited  with  toaiei  and  cha- 

lybeates.    Externally  it  is  used  in  gangre- 
nous angina,  in  chronic  ulcers,  in' scorbutic 
relaxation  of  the  gums,  and  caries  of  the 
bones.   -   - 
Internally.     In  powder.    Gr.  x — 3j» 
Watery  extract,    Gr.  v — x  in  pills. 
Tincture.    P.  mxx — xxx  in  a  draught. 

Compound  Powder  of  Myrrh,    H.  of  Germ. 
P^.  Myrrhtt  pulvl, 
Opoponacis,  &&  3  ij; 
Sagapeni, 

Ca8toyei,&&3j; 

Olei  mentfa.  pip., 

— -  rutie,  &&  q.  s. 
In  chartulas  xxxvj  divide,  ex  quibus  ca* 
plat  unam  mane  vesperequs. 
Emmenagogu£. 

Pills  qf  Myrrh  and  Henbans, 

H.  Extracti  myrrhie,  3  is9) 

hyosciami, 

.  Pulveris  sciU«e,aa  3  ss;    . 
Aquae,  q.  s. 
Fiat  massa   in  pilulas  xxx   dividenda, 
quarum  capiut  aeger  duas  vel  tres  quotidie. 

[Some  British' practitioners  employ  these 
pills  to  piomote  expectoration  in  chronic 
pulmonary  catarrh.   T.] 

Liettrsive  Injection.    H.  of  Italy. 
H.  Decoti  hordei,  Oij ; 
Tincture  myrrhae,  3  j. 
In  chronic  coryza,  accompanied  by  an 
abundant  discharge    of  mucns    from    the 
frontal   sinus;    chronic  ulcerations  of  the 
bladder,  obstinate  gonorrhcaa.    In  the  last 
disease,  3  j  of  acetate  of  lead,  and3n  of 
opium  is  added  to  §  viij. 

Ointment  qf  Myrrh,    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Pulveris  myrrhae, 
ppermatis  ceti,  aa  3  ij« 
Vitellos  ovorum,  No.  ij; 
Butyri  recentis,  J  ij ; 
Balsam  Peruv.,  3  ss. 
This  ointment  is  employed  by  the  Ger- 
man physicians  with  a  view  to  remove  the 
dcatriees  or  scars  caused  by  smallpox. 

[The  preparation  of  myrrh  presenbed  by 
the  pharmacopceias  of  this  kingdom  are  va- 
luable remedies  in  the  diseases  for  which 
they  are  ordered.    T.] 

(To  be  continued,) 


MYRJIB. 

In  sm^U  doaea  irtomaehic  and  tonic;  in 
large  doees  a  pov^rfVil.  atimulant    1 1  is  em- 
ployed in  chlorosLs,  atonic  ai&ctions  of  tiie 
Igestive  orgatti,  pulmooary  catarrh,  &c. 
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The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemical 
SdencCf  exhibiting  a  Comprehensive  View  qf 
Medicine^  Surgery,  Chemistry,  and  the  Col- 
lateral SciiBcet.  No.  XVIII.  Vol.  VI. 
January,  1835. 

The  present  number  of  the  periodical  be- 
fore us  contains  six  original  communica- 
tions, three  reviews,  and  the  usual  quantity 
of  Bcientiiio  miscellaneous  matter.      The 
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ftnt  paper  is  by  our  yalued  correspondent, 
Mr.  Ingleby .  of  Birmingham,  entitled,  lUns- 
jtrations  in  Midwifery*  embracing  the  Obscure 
Characters  of  Pregnancy,  the  Signs  of  Death 
.of  the  Ovum.  The  paper  is  presented 
through  Dr.  Montgomery,  who  has  written 
so  ably  on  the  subject.  The  author  divides 
his  remarks  into  fourteen  sections,  and  has 
very  ably  described  the  difficult  diagnosis  of 
utero-gestation  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  obscure.  His  communica- 
tion occupies  thirty-five  pages.  Want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  noticing  this  elabo- 
rate paper. 

The  second  article  is  On  the  Theoretical 
Constitution  of  the  Ethers,  by  R.  J.  Kane, 
Esq.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  shew 
tliat  he  had  anticipated  Berzelius  and  Lei- 
big  in  discovering  the  constitution  of  the 
ethers.  He  published  his  views  in  our 
Pablin  Contemporary,  Jan.  1833,  vol.  ii, 
Berselius  published  in  the  same  year,  and 
Leibig  in  Feb.  1834.  Mr.^K.  republishes 
his  original  paper,  which  we  brought  before 
our  readers  at  the  period  of  its  original  pub- 
lication. 

The  next  paper  is  by  Dr.  GrifEn — What 
are  the  Principles  which  should  be  kept  in 
View  in  the  Treatment  of  Enteritis  ?  The 
author  cites  many  standard  works,  and  has 
compiled  a  good  practical  paper. 

Dr.  Churchill  has  contributed  some  in- 
teresting cases  of  uterine  inflammation. 

Dr.  Mateer  follows  with  observations  on 
the  injarioua  effeots  of  salt  on  the  animal 
eyttem.  The  author  thinka  it  a  frequent 
^ause  of  diseases  in  the  viscera  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  adduees  sea-ecarvy  and  pur- 
pura h«morrhagia  in  illustration  of  his  doc- 
trine ;  and,  according  to  the  editor,  the  pro* 
fession  in  Dublin  entertain  the  same  opinions. 
We  cannot,  however,  help  remarking,  that 
the  attributing  the  dyspeptic  and  abdominal 
disorders  of  the  poor  to  the  eiccessive  use  of 
salt  is  a  position  which  few  will  grant.  We 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  excessive  use  of 
salt  will  produce  a  debilitated  state  of  the 
body,  but  not  a  moderate  use  of  it. 

The  last  paper  is  the  history  of  a  case  of 
CKsarean  section  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  an  abdominal  tumour,  by  Dr.  Mont' 
gomery.  This  is  an  instructive  case,  and  we 
tbfXL  notiot  it  fully  at  aa  early  opportunity. 


An  BscposUiw  qf  ike  ffdiurt,  Treatment,  and 
Prevention  qf  continued  Fever,  By  Henry 
M'Cormac,  M.D.,  Belfast.  Svo.,  pp.  202. 
London,  Longman  and  Co.    1835. 

The  author  informs  us  that  he  has  observed 
fevers  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
has  been  physician  to  a  fever  hospital  and 
dispensary  for  some  years.  His  object  is  to 
add  his  contributions  to  the  annals  of  medi- 
cine. He  has  quoted  a  vast  number  of  the 
eminent  writers  on  fever  of  the  last  and  pre- 
sent century,  arranged  their  opinions  in  re- 
gular order,  and  on  the  whole  amassed  all 
the  information  which  is  known  upon  the 
subject.  We  strongly  recommend  this 
work  to  our  readers.  It  contains  a  vast 
deal  of  knowledge  in  a  condensed  yet  com- 
prehensive form.  We  shall  perhaps  at  spome 
future  time  enable  our  readers  to  judge  o{ 
the  merits  of  this  production. 


Ci|e  Hanatin  ^rlrtcal 


A  NO 


£urf  ttal  90unu(I. 

Saturday f  February  7th,  1835. 

IVPORTANGB  OF  OBfiTETRICS— -CULPA - 
BIUTY  OF  leNO&AKCB  IN  THIS  DK* 
PARTMENT. 

Thers  is  no  department  of  the  healing 
art  which  requires  a  greater  extent  of 
scientific  knowledge  than  midwifery; 
none  which  afifords  a  wider  range  of 
phenomer.a  for  the  deduction  of  patho- 
logical principles,  or  more  frequent 
opportunities  for  their  application ;  and 
none  which  better  exercises  the  saga- 
city, firmness,  and  presence  of  mind 
characteriatic  of  an  able  practitioner. 
Without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
this  branch,  no  physician  or  surgeon 
can  be  properly  qualified  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  How,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  physician  to  deal  with 
disorders  connected  with  the  gravid 
and  puerperal  states,  if  he  be  not  fami- 
liar with  the  physiological  peculiarities 
of  these  states,  and  their  influence  on 
the  phenomena  of  disease?  How  is 
the  surgeon  to  form  &  judgment  on 
many  obscure  cases',  of  abdominal  dis^ 
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ease  which  siiiialate  jwegnancy,  xalesn  Again,  let  ti»  tfiippose  die  anti-dbtto- 
he  be  famiKar,  by  constant  habit,  with  trical  doctor  or  sfugeoa  ^Aactd  in  Ji 
the  signs  diagnostie  o£  the  latter?  It  sitoatiott  wh^ro' no  aoeoiuAiMr  is  to 
will,  perhaps,  be  answered,  that  in  be  hud;  suippoM,  Ayr  iaBtaiief,  a  wo- 
doubtftil  cases  other  practitioners  well  .  man  to  be  takttAin  labowdimngaT^- 
skilled  in  obstetrics  may  be  called  into  age,  and  her  case  to-be  sneh  as  ab^or 
consnltation.  But  on  this  we  would  lutely  to  d«ii4aiid  the  ivtexfoence  of 
observe,  that  there  is  frequently  no  du-  art  i  there  §«  a  pbysidanor  surgeon  on 
biety  in  the  mitid  of  the  uninfiranned  board,  who  knows  nothing  of  mid- 
practitioner  till^it  becomes  dear  to  him-  wif^ry;  well^this  poor  woman  must 
self  and  everybody  else  that  he  has  die  because  there  is  no  amphibioua 
committed  an  egregious  Uunder,  which  Dpctor  Slop  resident  in  the  midst  of 
may  be  farcical  or  tragical,  accordingto  the  Atlantic  or  Pacifiel    What  would 


circumstances.    For  example,  a  well-    be  the  unpression  on  the  mibd^  of  all 
marked  case  of  peritonitis  resolves  it-    on  board,  if  a  medical  pxadstionef,  oo- 


self  into  one  of  parturition,  and  ^e  matter  of  What  denoninatMiOi  was  to 

embodied  phlegmasia  comes  forth  in  dedine  interfering  P    Unquestionably 

semblance  of.  a  lusty,  boy,   roaring  that.he  was  eitber  an  ignonunuBora 

«  blockhead''  in  the  ears. of  the  as*  barbarian.-    Wiiat:woold  bar  hia 


toundedsonofiBsculapius!  This  would  impression,  if  he  undertook  the  case, 

be  nothing  but  an  excellent  joke,  allu-  and  the  patient  died  in  conseqnenee  of . 

sions  to  which,  however,  might  not  be  his  want  of  skill  P   Whyy  then  he  WouM 

particularly  gratifying  to  the  Doctor ;  indeed  har^  the  aatisfketldn  of  knowing 

but  suppose  another  case— a  surgeon  that  he  had  done  his  beat)  bathe  would 

performs  the  operation  of  paraeeniesit  also  hare  the  misery  of  knowings  ^at 

abdominis,  and  thrusts  his  trocar  into  the  Ule  of  a  fellow*crealitf  e  had  been 

the  contents  of  a  gravid  uterus,  thuSf  lost  through  his  own  disgracelbl  igno- 

very  probably,  saenfiesng  two  lives  at  rance»    What  a  reflection  for  a  man  of 

once  to  his  own  criminal  incapacity;  «  high  ttoml  feeling  r^    Yet,  With  such 

this  is  not  an  imaginary  occurrence^it  indisfnlable  truths  an  these  befero  their 

has  actually  taken  place,  and  is  only  eyes,  the  Fettows  of  tha  London  Col*' 

mentioned  here  as  one  of  the  many  in-  lege  of  i^ysidans  pretend  tolhlflk  the 

stances  in  which  the  obstetrical  igno-  practice  of  midwifery   degrading-  to 

ranee  of  a  surgeon  may  prove  fatal  to  thesasehres,  )iowever  eligible  it  be  Itit 

his  patient    But  let  us  take  the  ques-  /tcen/tale«— who,  of  course,  $tand  so 

tion  as  stated  by  the  advocates  of  sulh  low  that  further  degradation  is  impos- 

dipisim*     The  physidan.  or  snrgeon  sitilc.  The  piirc  surgeons  Are  Of  the  same 

ignorant  of  midwifery  is  invaded  by  m!ndt  they  leave  midwifery  tosubor- 

timely  misgivings,  and  calls  a  professed  dinates,  who  are  already  contaminated 

obstetrician  to  his  aid ;  if  the  latter  be  by  a  knowledge  of  physic.    We  beg  to 

a  well-informed  man,  conversant  with  be  understood  as  speaking  genericallyg 

every  branch  of  medicine,  his  inter-  not  individually  j  we  hope  and.bdieye 

ferenoe  may  be  highly  advantageous  to  that  there  are  mMiy,  in  each  of  these 

the  patient,  while  the  necessity  fbr  it  classes,  too  enlightened  and  too  consci- 

must  reflect  severely  on  the  incompe-  entious  to  give  in  to  so  stupid  and  in- 

tenoy  of  his  ecnfirere ;  but  if  the  obste*  human  a  prejudice, 
tridan  be  as  exclusive  in  his  own       But,  after  all,  what  is  the  real  secret 

branch  as  the  other  practitioner  is  in  qf  theconten^t  which  ihe/elkfcs  and 

his,  what  sort  of  judgment  or  practiee  the  fures  bear  to  midwifery  P    We  will 

is  likely  to  spring  from  this  coalition  of  illustrate  the  matter  by  a  reference  to 

mutual  ignorance  ?  a  parallel  caseinhiatoxy*  Inthe  daikest 


of  Ae  dmrk'tgeti  mtn  of  vank  tboaghi  it  der  it  diatribated  amony  wvwbI  memben  of 

beseath  them  ever  to  put  pen  to  paper ;  ^«  profewon,  who  never  look  at  it  or  pe- 

,               ,,      .             .     *:,    .    "^  *^  rase  It,  unle«  lent  gratmtoiulir.  Ituforthk 

they  wo«]d not  CTen  sign  their  names  yewon  only  that  we  reply;  becaote  our 

to  any  document  whataoever*    Why  ?  penonal  feeling  towards  taeh  retailen  of 

Beoaose  they  could  not  write,  and  were  Z^^  ^T^*^  "ii?  ^"^^  ""^  i^*"? 

^^_             /            ---    -           .^  ^    .!_  ^>*h  contemptuoQi  indifference.   We  laugh 

too  hmy  to  leani.    We  leave  U  to  the  ^t  and  pity  their  penonaUties.    Ihe  unfor- 

reader^a  sagacity  to  make  the  i^Uca-  tanata-  hiielingi  who  do  the  dirty  work  of 

tion  to  the  modem  aristocracy  of  our  ^^  Portomouth  Cholera  Gaaette,  and  who 

^^«                                       ^  are  so  unknown  and  uungoincant  as  to  con* 

prOKasion.  eeal  their  names,  a  aubteifage  always  adopt- 

Ihgrtdingi    It  ia  no  degmdation  to  ed  by  persons  who  are  fearful  of  eonse- 

ih^fiUam  to  dance  attendance  on  the  quences,  unbli«lmgly  «»crt  that  Dr.  Ryan 

.„/  ,      ,  .         ^      -.      .*  ,                ,  was  not  the  original  proprietor  of  the  Lon« 

silbett  whims  of  a  fanciful  coxcomb  i  don  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.    We 

it  ia  no  degrttdation  to  condole  with  a  have  aheady  proved  this  was  an  impudent, 

wealthy  glutton  on  the  effeets  of  his  barefi^ed falsehood.   Twoof"theIiUiaiy 

,*T:*                     ,,.,  .        -  scavengeis,"  as  well  as  the  writer  of  the 

bnital  inteaipeBaiice;  but  it  is  a  degra-  article,  who  were  employed  by  Dr.  Ryan 

datioft  to  w«teh  over  the  safety  of  the  end  ku  frnfOs  last  year,  as  reporters*  well 

most  interesting  part  of  the  creation,  at  ^STtS^  "^Z  '^'*^°  *«  >»  »  ^e-  Be- 

8  time  always  of  severe  suffering,  and  it  is^^known  to  the  reading  part  of 

oocaddudly  of  great  danger— if  it  be  the  proietsion,  that  Dr.  Ryan  edited  the 

^  «»y  we.  ««r  n^  «nong  the  id^^pStofSoW29°"A!; 

OIBbonOHted  C  during  which  petted,  Mr.  Renshaw  was  then 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  contend  clerk  or  shopman,  and  Mr.  Rush  apprentice 

.g,an.tthe«tai^ofc«t«n|„r«tition.  l:|^-.J'||l:S^"'^^::2iSi'Sffi 

ers  aadiotmg  themselvea  more  espe-  commenced  business  in  the  latter  end  of 


eially  to  midwifefy ;  bat  we  do  ccaitend  1^1»  ^y  bad  no  more  claim  to,  or  coo* 

tb^eyejT  pmetitieoer  who  «e«»  to  ^^^,  "^'^'J^^^^ 

undeistatfd  hie  profession,  must,  in  the  publiriiers,  though  a  bookseHer,  inilnitely 

early  part  of  his  career,  attend  sufl^  better  known,  and  infinitely  uuue  respects- 

ci«ntlytoJthe  study  and  practice  of  this  S!***^^*^'v^*^'*?^J*!l5*f*- 

^        \_    \   ^      X  .,.  ,  Rut  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated,  in- 

department,  to  idace  at  his  command  dneedDr.  Ryan  to  employ  Messrs.  Renshaw 

the  extensivf  materials  Im  sdentifie  and  Rush.    He  admitted  than  partners,  in 

««a«ng  whieh  it  .ff«d.,  «.dto«a,  ^^^^^J'tL^'^^^ 

der  him  fit  for  the  conduct  of  such  ob-  Une  men  to   write-they  were  the  origi- 

stetrical  casts  ae  may  unexpectedly  fall  nal  propnetom  of  this  Joomal— and  de- 

in  hia  wav  signate  this,  the  oiiginal,  a  paeudo  jonrmd. 

'•  _  Dr.  Graves  and  Dr.  Stokes  are  also  of  this 

-.«..^...»^.. ZT"         .  -.-  opinion,  because  Mr.  Swift,  their  reporter, 

THB  FOnxsMOUTH  CHOLBRA  OAjnTTB.  (^  ^^ent  hem%  oo  diffeient  daysVwith 

Thk  laceration  which  we  lately  inflicted  on  Dr.  Ryaa*s  near  relatives  in  Dublin,  in  ad« 

the  Tenctens  chronicler   of    cholera    at  vising  them  of  all  things  to  induce  \>t.  R. 

]^iteBieath,  a  disease  whioh  never  eriUed  to  ^  cut  Renshaw  and  Rush's  connexion,  for 

there  al  the  period  alleged,  haa  led  our  the  Journal  eoold  nerer  succeed  vHnle 

opponents,  under  their  writbings,  to  occupy  they  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,"  and 

seven  pages  of  their  splendid  production  in  wrote  to  the  same  effect,)  thought  he  would 

alowvulgsvtimde  of  personalities  against  make  more  money  of  said  Renshaw  and 

the  Editor  of  this  Journal.    This  seuirility  Rush»  than  of  Dr.  Ryan.    Drs.  Qravee  and 

is  beneath  notice.    Bvery  man  of  education  Stok^  had  not  penetration  enough  to  ap« 

and  gentlemanly  habits  will  despise  it.  But  preciate  Mr.  Swift's  motives,  and  were  im« 

aedidst  this  heap  of  rabbirfi,  is  a  reiteration  posed  on.    Both  Drs.  Oisves  and  Stokes 

of  a  number  of  unblushing  ialsehoode,  with  repeatedly  wrote  to  Dr.  Ryan,  to  increase 

respect  to  the  late  proprietorship  of  this  Jour-  this  peiion's  pay,  and  when  he   remon* 

naf;  and  these  ire  must  refute  for  the  tenth  strated,  and  said  that  he  fulfilled  his  agree* 

time.    When  men  are  so  unpineipled  ae  ment  with  him,  and  could  get  others  in  hia 

to  publish  folselieods  again  and  again,  they  place — their   answer  waa<^'*  no  one   else 

might  impose  on  some,  who  may  acciden-  shall  report  from  the  Meath  Hospital}-— thai 

tally  see  meir  assertions  for  the  first  time,  is  to  say, "  yon  must  increase  his  pay.*' 
um»|ipetliiry  when  their  veUde  af  stan*       But  another  cause  of  mortal  offimce  glT^ 
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by  Dr.  B.  iOMvit  of  our  DnUtn  ooDtempo-        Ab  to  the  penonal  ieariility  of  tltt  F9rt»- 

laries.  vaa  hw  exponng  th«  delinquencies  of    mouth  Cholera  Gazette  people,  with  respect 
.the  Dublin    Colleges    and    Hospitals,  the     to  our  friend's  sporting  "a  fine  bushy,  flame- 
Msath  Hospital  included,  as  he  (tid  of  the     coloured  top*knot,  &c.,  &c.,'*  this  is  too 
British  institutions  before  the  Parliamentary     peurile  to  be  noticed.    But  we  may  be  al> 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Warburton  was     lowed  one  remark— It  is  most  true  that  Na- 
/ehairmao,  and  his  refusal  to  defend  them  in     ture  has  given  our  friend  a  luxurious  capil- 
this  Journal.      He  lefused  to  defend  the     lary    growth,  that  he  is  a   rough-headed 
grotsjobbing,  the  purchase  of  professorships    ihshmao,   as  a  quondam  vanquished  op- 
and  physicianships,  the  exclusion  of  talent     ponent  once  designated  him,  or  haa  what  phy- 
on  account  of  religious  persuasion,  in  the     Biologists  consider  a  proof  of  a  good  sup- 
henighted  And  unfortunate  city  of  Dublin*,     ply  of  blood  to  the  head,  a  characteria- 
The  Portsmouth  Cholem  Gteaette  folks,  after    tic  of  a  sanguine  temperatnenti  of  a  mens 
a  vast  deal  of  circumlocution  and   unne-     sana  in  corpore  sano.      We  thank  our  cho- 
cessary  verbiage,  after  the  manner  of  law-     lera  friends  for  this  quotation,  but  we  are 
yers,  call  on  us  to  shew  the  MS.  of  Drs.     not  surprised  that  youths  who  are  ecantly 
pntves'  and  Stokes'  lectures.   We  shall  have    supplied  with  this  sign  of  vigorous  develop* 
great  pleasure  to  shew  them  to  any  respect"     ment,  having  a  few  stems  of  lanky  growth* 
able  member  of  the  profession  in  the  United     and  who  are  obliged  to   wear  scalps,    for 
Kingdom*  who  calls  on  us  any  morning  be*     **  those  who  have  no  hair,  may  lawfully  wear 
fore  12  o'clock.    That's  our  answerf.    That    a   wig."  should  envy    our  worthy  friend 
Dt^  Stokes'  lectures,  as  supplied  us,  were     of "  Dame    Natures"   luxuriant  embelli^- 
the  worst  we  ever  perused,  is  most  true,  but     ment.    These  imberbous  youths,  the  com- 
we  have  already  observed,  whether  the  fiemlt     missioners from  Si  Thomass  Hospital,  talk 
was  the  JDoctor's  or  the  reporter's,  we  nei-     of  withered  branchesi  9te> — ^butif  they  looked 
ther  knew  nor  cared— we  certainly  did  not     near  home,  perhaps  they  might  discover, 
render  them  into  sense  or  English  as  we  did     whether  effeminacy,  pusillanimity,  and  a 
his  former  ones — an  act  which  our  red  ink     premature  deday  of  mmd  and  body,  are  not 
corrections  in  the  MS.,  and  our  printers,  at-    their  own  unfortunate  characteristics^     In 
testb    But  tiie  Doctor  has  modestly  accused     fine,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  Portsmouth 
US  of  fabricating  his  lectures,  and  is  asto-     Cholera  Gazette,  containing  attacks  on  Dr. 
Qished  how  any  Editor  could  publish  such.     Ryan,  has  been  distributed  under  cover  (for 
We  beg  to  iolorm  him  that  Editors  too  often     no  one  takes  it)  among  many  members  of 

{mblish  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense  delivered  by  the  profession ;  and  the  proprietor  is  so 
BCturers,  more  especially  when  they  do  not  clear  sighted  as  not  to  perceive,  that  the 
chuee  to  correct  it;  and  farther,  that  Dr.  vituperation  of  our  friend  is  the  best  course 
I^aa  is  ready  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  be  could  pursue  to  excite  the  hostility  of 
the  proliBfsion,  his  description  of  Ausculta-  the  profession.  Neither  can  he  see  that  the 
tion*  Percussion,  Succussion,  and  Mensura-  tirades  in  his  pamphlet,  are  {vox  et  praiera 
tion,  in  bis  edition  of  Dr.  Hooper's  Physic     nikiL) 

ci«n*s  Vademecum,  183S,  with  any  that  Dr.  Afn  WUliam'  Letter, 

Slokea  has  hitherto  published,  or  shall  here-  The  pointless  remarks  on  Mr.  Williams's 
after  publish  on  the  subjects.  There  is  also  letter  in  the  PorUmouth  Cholera  Gazette, 
another  fact  worthy  of  the  Doctor's  remem-  merely  shew  the  excruciating  agonies  of  the 
brance.  namely,  that  none  of  Dr.  Ryan'e  worthies  he  so  Justly  castigated.  That 
works  has  hitherto  been  damned,  as  was  Dr.  gentleman,  after  an  experience  of  thirty 
Stokes^  on  the  Stethoscope,  Auscultation,  years  in  public  service,  can  bear  another 
hifi,  (Vide  Lancet,  Medico-Chirurgical  Re-  "  contemptible  piece  of  egostistical  buflfooa- 
view, Edinburgh  Medieal  and  Surgical,  lie.,  ry»»— from  the  commissioners!!!  who  in- 
^•)I  traded  themselves,  in  his  absence,  into  hie 

_fc- — — hospital,  made  extracts  from  his  private  case 

.  .     T     J  J  J  •    L-      books,  published  a  comment  on  them,  and 

•  In  London  no  man  is  impeded  in  his  afterwards  made  a  most  abject  apology  for 
profession  or  calling  on  account  of  his  re-  xY^Wing  the  government,  which  ttey iccus- 
igion.  In  DubUn  every  impediment  is  gd  of  ordering  prisoners  to  be  kept  ••  filthy 
thrown  m  his  way,  unless  he  professes  a  andillfed."  We  are  not  certain,  Ueed  we 
certain  creed,  though  he  may  m  reauty 
follow  which  he  pleases.  ~ 

.  f  Our  terrified  unknown,  but  our  now  of  cases  treated  by  the  Dn,  which  could  not 
known  friend,  who  is  resident  in  London,  possibly  be  known  to  us.  We  were  next 
need  not  entertain  any  fear  that  we  shall  accused  of  fabricating  them  from  notes,  &c. 
allow  improper  or  interested  persons  to  see  The  manuscripts  will  shew,  that  contrary  to 
his  manuscript — To  them  he  shall  continue  our  usual  custom,  we  did  not  correct  or  alter 
unknown.  a  syllable  in  them.    Our  medical  friends 

I  It  is  to  us  astonishing  that  Dr.  Stokes  here,  well  know,  that  we  are  too  muchoccu- 
Qould  seriously  suppose,  the  Editor  of  this  pied  even  to  compose  or  write  out  our  own 
onary  journal  could  be  so  insane  as  to  com-  lectures  every  week,  much  less  to  sit  down 
Mie  or  ftJbriqate  his  lecUuree  delivered  at  to  **  fabricate"  the  ideea  in  ittotiMr  inao't 
the  Meath  Hospital,  containing  long  histories    craniur 
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know  nothiog  of  ibe  fact,  if-  fict  it  be,  but 
it  was  announced  In  one  of  the  papers  of 
this  day,  that  an  individual  very  like  in  ap- 
pearance one  of  the  Portsmouth  Commis- 
sioners, who  passed  the  examinations  at  th9 
iloyal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries* 
Hall  a  few  months  ago  has  been  appointed 
lecturer    at    the    Westminster    School    of 
Medicine!!       The  cholera  bulletin  issued 
from  that  quarter — Nov,  if  this  were  really 
the  Portsmouth  commissioner,  we  should  ask 
Mr.  Guthrie,  who  gave  in  evidence  at  the 
House  of  Commons  that  no  man  would  be 
allowed  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  lec- 
ture on  anatomy,  unless  he  bad  a  museum 
that  cost  £1,000.,  be.  &cc.,  how  the  appoint* 
ment  in  the  school  to  which  he  belongSf 
(indeed  it  could  not  have  taken  place  with 
his  consent  and  we  don't  think  it  possible 
that  it  has),  could  be  made  P    The  whole 
tenoar  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  evidence  went  to 
prove  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
were  most  tenacious  in  sanctioning  lectur- 
ers;   and  he    stated  distinctly,  that  they 
should  be  men  of  standing  in  the  profession  ' 
^nd  of  known  reputation.      We  therefore 
don't  believe  the  announcement  in  the  news- 
papes ;  but  if  it  be  true,  then  we  shall  expa- 
tiate ui)on  Collegiate  consistency — for  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  the  avowed  organ  as  President 
of  the  College. 

JFor^iffn  MttJitint. 

Remarkable  Cases  qf  Hydroeephalu$. 
M.  £sauiiioj<  informed  the  Academie  d« 
liied^cine,  at  the  sitting  of  the  20th  January* 
that  when  visiting  the  Hospital  Santa  Maria 
Nuova,  in  Florence,  the  Zanetti  shewed  him 
the  head  of  a  hydrocephalic  patient,  the  di« 
mensious  of  which  were  enormous :  he  took 
a  copy  of  it  in  wax,  and  now  exhibited  it  tQ> 

the  Academy. 

Mi1limetrc$» 

llie  circumference  of  the  head  is    920 
The  distance  from  one  auditory 
foramen  to  the  other,  passing 

over  the  vertex 720 

The  distance  from  the  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  root  of  the 
noBe»  pasaing  by  the  vertex    .    595 
The  Antero-posterior  diameter   •    270 
The  transverse  diameter    .    .    .    260 
The  head  was  thickly  covered  witli  light- 
Qoloored  hair ;  large  veins  were  prominent 
in  several  portions  of  it,  and  particularly 
about  the  temples.    The  bones  of  the  base 
of  the  ^ull  exist,  but  those  of  the  vertex 
do  not.    The  encephalic  cavity  is  formed  by 
the  scalp  and  meninges  alone,  and  contained 
thirty-six  pounds  of  fluid.    The  mass  of 
the  cerebral  lobes  had  disappeared,  or  were 
iftther  expanded  in  a  layer  over  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  membranes:  thb  layer 
was  only  between  one  and  two  lines  in 
thicknen.  The  corpus  callosum,  the  thalami 
ofttici,  and  striated  bodies  were  visible. 


'  The  sobjact  of  thit  case  was  a  Uttl«  gijrU 
who  died  at  the  age  of  two  yean  and  a  half : 
she  was  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  her  sta* 
ture,  as  also  her  intellect,  was  that  usual  to 
children  of  her  age. 

M.  Esquirol  compared  the  dimensions  of 
this  child's  head  with  those  of  the  head,  also 
watery,  of  an  Englishman,  who  died  in  bis 
27th  year, -and  whose  case  was  puUisbed  by 
Spurzheim.    In  this  instance, 

MWmetrmt 
The  circumference  of  the  head  was    dSO 
The  Antero-posterior  diameter  .    •    293 
Distance  from  ear  to  ear,  over  tbo 

vertex        -.400 

The  learned  member  also  shewed  the  Aca^ 
demy  the  head  of  a  hydrocephalic  fostus 
that  had  been  grafted  to  the  gastro-colic 
epiploon.  The  cranium  was  evidently  oasi- 
fiea :  the  sternum,  ribs,  vertebr»«.aiid  mem^ 
branes  were  easily  recognised.  The  woman 
in  whom  M.  Em^uIioI  found  this  fostya 
was  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  had  al- 
ways enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  liisty  t 
'  her  abdomen  was  large,  but  free  from  pain: 
she  had  resided  for  several  years  in  the  Salt* 

Striere,  where  she  died  in  1820.— Gosd/c 
edicale,  Jan.  24. 

ForHgn  Body  introduced  uUo  tkeMeeium. 

M.  Thiaudiere  relates  the  following  eu- 
xious  case  in  the  Bulletin  de  TheiapeutiqiM. 

A  young  man  of  twenty-two  yeaa,  in 
order  to  overcome  an  obstinate  costivene«» 
on  the  6th  of  last  May  introduced  into  his 
rectum  a  wooden  hook,  the  long  hmufih  of 
which  was  five  inches  long,  and  the  amaUer 
one,  which  formed  the  hook,  thxaa  inches 
and  a  half,  including  the  extremity  or  point 
of  union  of  both  the  branches,  baiw«aa 
which  the  distance  at  their  naarest  junction 
was  an  ineh,  and  two  at  their  greatest  separa- 
tion; each  branch  was  four  lines  thick. 

Ihis  hook  had  been  introdneed  with  tiia 
great  extremity  foremost,  and  whan  the 
small  branch  had  fairly  entered  the  reotuni# 
the  youth  tried  in  vain  to  extract  the  faoal 
matters  with  it.  Sharp  pains  came  on.  Hft 
tried  to  withdraw  it  but  could  not ;  he  then 
pushed  it  further  up  imagining  that  itwonlil 
be  dissolved  like  aliment.  Meantime  thn 
pains  became  dreadful. 

On  the  dOth  May,  M.  Thiaudiere  first  saw 
the  patient.    He  found  it  barely  possible  to 
touch  beyond  the  end  of  the  longest  branch* 
and  as  he  could  form  no  idea  of  the  shape  ol 
the  instrument,  he  desired  the  patient  to 
shew  him  one  like  it.    After  a  clyster,  h* 
then  made  the  man  rest  with  his  hands  on  a 
diair,  the  legs  and  buttocks  well  8epanted4 
One  finger  after  another,  he  gradually  in* 
trod  need  the  whole  hand  into  the  rectum  & 
with  infinite  difficulty  he  contrived  to  seise 
hold  of  the  smaller  branch  and  disengage  ii 
from  the  folds  of  the  intestine :  then  pressing 
the  two  branches  together,  he  at  once  coa^ 
tracted  the  space  they  and  hia  own  hand 
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httd  oecapied,  and  thus  witbdriew  this  novel 
tpeciet  of  oorkacMW  euture.  H9  ealb  it  a 
footling  preMntation! 

No  uttioirard  tymptoma  followed,  and  the 
patient  entirely  recovered  in  a  fortnight. 

Ji\fUtmce  qfAge  w  ih€  Htight  and  Weight  qf 

Mm. 
Nomeroiia   reaearchea  lately  made  at 
BroBseUinto  the  height  and  weight  of  men 
and  women  lead  to  the  following  cooae- 
quencea:*— 

1.  From-  birth  there  is  a  difference  in 
weight  and  height  between  children  of  the 
two  aexea ;  the  medium  weight  of  boya  ia 
3,20  kilogmms;  of  girls  2»91;  the  height  of 
boys  is  0,500  metres,  (the  ¥^ench  metre  ia 
39i  inches),  and  that  of  girls  0,490  m. 

2.  The  weight  of  a  child  diminisheaaome- 
what  ap  to  the  third  day  after  birth,  and 
doea  not  begin  sensibly  to  increase  until 
after  the  first  week. 

3.  With  equal  age,  a  man  is  generally 
heavier  than  a  woman ;  it  b  only  towards  the 
12th  year  of  age  that  individuals  of  either 
sex  are  of  the  same  weight.  Between  the 
1st  and  nth  year  thedifierenee  of  weight  is 
from  1  kilogram  to  1^1  kil.  Between  16 
and  20  it  is  about  6  kiL,  and  after  thia  date, 
lrom8to9kilog. 

4.  When  a  male  or  female  has  arrived  at 
ita  full  development,  they  weigh  nearly  20 
timea  more  than  at  birth,  and  ^eir  height  ia 
only  8i  times  greater  than  at  birth. 

5.  In  old  age  both  man  and  woman  lose 
about  from  6  to  7  kilogmms  of  their  weight, 
and  7  centimetres  of  their  height. 

6. .  During  the  development  in  bothsexea 
the  squares  of  the  weights  at  different  ages 
may  be  considered  as  in  proportion  with  the 
5th  powers  of  the  heights. 

7.  After  complete  development  in  both 
sexes  the  weights  are  nearly  aa  the  aquarea 
of  the  heights. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  deduced  that 
the  increase  in  height  b  greater  than  the 
iransverM  growth,  including  the  breadth  and 
depth. 

8.  Man  attaina  the  maximum  of  hia  weight 
towards  hia  40th  year,  and  begins  to  fail  in 
it  very  sensibly  towards  his  60th. 

9.  Woman  does  not  attain  the  maximum 
of  her  weight  until  nearly  her  50th  year. 
During  the  breeding  period,  that  iafrom  the 
18th  to  the  40th  year,  the  weight  is  scarcely 
observed  to  increase  at  all. 

10.  The  weight  of  persons  measured,  and 
who  were  fully  developed  and  regolsrly 
constructed,  varies  within  points  that  are 
about  as  1  to  2;  whereas  weight  varies  only 
within  pointa  that  are  at  most  not  more 
than  as  1  to  1  and  a  third. 

11.  With  equal  heights,  woman  weighs' 
somewhat  less  than  man  previous  to  attain- 
ing the  height  of  1,3  metres,  which  nearly 
correspond  to  the  age  of  puberty,  and  she 
weigla  a  little  more  if  Hbn  VigHt  1*  greater; 


'  .      .  .       .  •  * 

12.  The  medium  weighf  of  an  inHividuat, 
leaving  out  df  consideration  both  aex  and 
age,  is  44,7  litilog.,  and  taking  sex  into  ac- 
count, it  is  47  kii.  in  man,  ana  42^5  kill  in 
woman. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  hy  thie'late 
M.  Tenon  in  l^aris  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  experiments  were  made  on  persons  in 
easy  circumstances,  who  lor  the  most  part 
exceed  the  lower  classes  in  height  and 
weight.---Ga2£//ejle9B4pttottau  , 

Si4xte  qf  Education  in  Itusm, 
The  number  of  professors  and  employ^ 
of  the  University  of  St-JPetersburgh  is  54 : 
that  of  students  206.  Tfliie  university  dis- 
trict of  the  same  city  is  composed  of  eigM 
gynmasia  or  preparatory  schools,  and  207 
other  establishments,  with  417  trachea  and 
8,781  pupils  of  both  sexes. '  , 
The  University  of  Moscow  reckons  113 

Srofessors  and  other  officers,  and  541  stu* 
ents.  Since  July,  1833,'  at  the  stUfgestion 
of  the  minister  Ouwaroff»  t%«  professors  vab- 
lish  memoiiB,  and  the  sttideata  are  employ* 
ed  in  the  tmnslation  of  tha  heat  foreign 
works. 

Charkoir  has  52  professoM  and  4tf4  itn* 
dents.  Included  in  this  untnMity  are  7 
gymnasia  and  179  other  establishmenta,  with 
a  congress  of  515  profiMSors  and  teachers 
and  10,267  pnula. 

The  University  of  Casan  reckons  209  prtt- 
fessors,  and  an  equal  nomber  of  students. 
They  have  for  some  time  been  teaching  the  ' 
Mongolian  language  here.    Particnfar  at- 
tention is  given  to  meteorological,  magnetic; 
and  geographical  observations.    In  the  cir- 
cle of  this  university  are  8  gymnasia  and 
159  inferior  schools:  the  total  number  of 
teachers  is  501,  and  of  pupils  of  bo^  sexes, 
7,776. 

The  University  of  Dorpat,'  composed  of 
four  Faculties  previous  to  1833,  baa  67  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  539  students',  moat 
of  whom  come  from  the  provinces  of  Livo- 
nia, Esthonia,  and  Courland.  Here  there 
are  4  gymnasia  and  270  other  establish- 
ments, with  260  professors,  and  8,471  pupils 
of  both  texes. 

The  Ufiiversity  of  Saint  Wladfmir  recent- 
ly founded  at  Klew  for  the  governments  of 
Kiew,  Padolia,  and  Volhynia,  reckons  in  ita 
circle  7  gymnasia  and  54  other  schools  with 
168  professors  and  employ^,  and  4,609 
atudents.  Besides  the  six  scholastic  die- 
triets  which  are  connected  with  (he  six  uni- 
versities of  Saint  Pelersburgh,  Moscow,' 
Charkoff  Casan,  Dorpat,  and  Kiew,  the  minis- 
ters report  also  makes  mention  of  four  others 
recently  orsanited.  Tber^  are  1,  of  Whito 
Russia  the  head  quarters  of  which  are  at 
Witepak  (Uansferred  fh)ra  Wilna)  with  9 
gymnasia,  68  other  schools,  423  masters  anA 
teachers,  and  8,766  students  of  both  sexes : 
2  of  Odessa,  composed  of  5  gymntisia,  au.d^ 
68  other  schools,  with  190  profeasors  nJljjt 
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S,\}5  rtndenti. .  'Dm  latest  eirtablMwd  col- 
lege ia  tliat  of  Rkchekew  in  Beawrabia;  tlie 
best  ia  Lycie,  Ricbeliea  of  Odean  whieh  it« 
aelf  ioclodet  44  teaebervand  400  pu^;  8^ 
the  College  of  the  Caacaius  plaeed  under 
the  sapemtendanoe  of  the  governor  of  Can* 
catia  and  Georgia.  It  ia  intended  to  be 
composed  of  the  College  of  Tidiaand  of  20 
achoola  of  ao  many  eantona :  12  are  already 
organised:  4  and  laatly,  the  College  of 
Siberia. 

We  annect  that  Rttaaian  achoola  and 
acholara,  luLeRpaaian  armie8,are  much  more 
lbrmidiJ>]e  on  paper  than  on  the  gronnd— 
the  CoUegea  of  Cancaaaa  and  of  Siberia!! 
credat  Jndana!  Au  rt$t€  we  can  well 
imagine  the  apeciea  of  education  reoBired 
under  a  mild  rale  whidi  permita  no  exit 
from  Rnaaia  to  other  Univerutiea.  It  ia 
plainly  not  an  education  which 

**  emolUt  morea  nee  ainit  .eaae  feroa." 

The  St.  PeteiabuT^  Medical  Qasette 
atatea  that  a  aoldier  who  had  been  atruck  by 
lightning  waaaavad  by  oopioua  bleeding ;  he 
Waa  buried  up  to  the  neck  in  the  ground. 
Mid  in4«e  nmvtea  aaoaibiUty  waareatored, 
although  ththedy  waa  perfectly  cold  when 


Ah$€eis  qfthe  Seatp, — Pwvteni  AhtorpHon, 

Cyprian  Blanc,  aged  25.  a  ailk  weaver, 
brought  to  the  H6tel  Dieu  on  the  24th 
of  Match*  1633.     On  hia  forehead  waa  a 
deep  round  lacerated  wound.   Above  the 
centre  of  the  right  eye<brow  there  ia  an 
opening  one  inch  in  extent,  in  a  tranaverse 
direction*  and  having  the  appearance  of  a 
wound  produced  by  a  cutting  ioatrument. 
The  patient  aaya  he  waa  wounded  by  falling* 
from  a  cabriolet.    A  aimple  dreaaing  waa 
made.    On  the  25th,  M.  Dupuytren  care* 
folly  examined  the  patient ;  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  that  the  cauae  stated  aufficiently 
cxi»lained  the  nature  of  the  wound  of  the 
forehead.    He  therefore  inaiated  on  knowiag 
the  truth,  and  the  patient,  after  conaiderable 
demnr  and  reluctance,  acknowledged  that 
he  had  attempted   auieide  with  a  piatol 
charged  with  a  brace  of  small  balla,  which 
had  been  extracted  before  he  came  there. 
A  probe  made  known  a  circumscribed  por- 
tion of  the  coronal  anture,  bared  and  rough. 
An  incirion  of  the  integumeuta  waa  made« 
(Low  diet,  bleeding,  pediluovia,  and   lint 
dreaaingii)    On  the  26th,  after  a  restless 
night,  the  patient  is  quiet,  but  melancholy, 
and  with  head-ache :  the  upper  part  of  the 
foce  loeka  eryaipeUtoua.    (Bteeduig  again: 
pediluovia.)    On  the  27tb,  the  awelling  of 
the  oyelida  ia  inoreaaed,  and  there  ia  fever. 
The  28th i  the  belly  ia  tumid  and  tender; 
the  tongue  red  (two  graina  of  tartar  emetic; 
in  the  evening,  twenty  leechea  to  the  epi- 
matriom).  The  29tb:  he  appeared  relieved 
ff  tlM  leechea;  the  tryaip^las  la  diroioiahed. 


•The  lit  of  April  t  ia  better  i  eryaipdaa  genet 
aleep ;  appetite :  aooae  food  taken.  A  piece 
ofwnddittgwaaeatraeledfrom  thewouid; 
abundant  auppnration.  The  drdt  no  ge- 
neral Bym|ptoma;  auppotatkm  atill  eopioua; 
dreaaing  with  giaduated  compreaaea.  The 
7th:  tlie  patient  coraplaana  of  having  been 
feveiMir  the  wound  atill  of  good  aapeet 
The  8th :  the  fever  and  inquietude  are  in* 
creaaed:  there  ia  aome  delirium  and  ten- 
deaey  to  atupor:  the  foce  ahrunken:  aub- 
auHna  tendinum:  the  wound  k  nearly  laid 
bare  by  the  movementa  of  the  patient  during 
the  night:  it  ia  of  a  gieyidi  cokmr,  and 
netfly  dry.  (Twenty  leechea  behind  the 
eatai  mixture  with  two  graina  of  tartar 
ciEielie.)  The  9th :  the  day  and  night  both 
bad ;  ineeaaant  delirinm  or  coma.  Sinapiama 
produce  bo  effisct.  He  ia  at  the  worst  •  the 
foce  ia  anxiooa,  the  breathing  atertorooa  and 
frequent:  meteoriemua.  Twenty-leediea 
agate  to  the  head,  and  emetic  mixture. 
I)eath  in  the  evening. 

iNiifer>oa.-*-The  Am  u  aeparated  by  pua 
for  the  apace  of  half  as  uuAi  around  the 
wound :  the  wound  ia  no  way  depreaaed  at 
the  p^  where  the  ball  had  atraek,  and  the 
perioateum  alone  waa  wanting  there;  the 
neighbouring  aoft  patta  contained  extrava- 
aatedpua.    TheveiBaoftheerbltarefnllof 
yellow  purulent  matter.    On  opening  the 
cranium  and  detaching  the  duia  mater  from 
the  poaterior  aurfoee  of  the  frontal  bone,  a 
purulent  colleetioa  ia  found  dttrectly  behind 
the  a^t  where  the  ball  had  atmck.    Sup- 
puration waa  alao  found  between  correapond* 
mg  portiona  of  the  arachnoid'  and  brain. 
The  latter  ia  depreaaed  in  the  aame  place  into 
Urn  ^hape  of  a  amall  cup,  and  ia  aoftened 
and  greyiah,  while  the  aurrounding  part  ia« 
red  and  injected.    The  liver  ia  atudded  with 
yellow  apota,  covered  with  a  folae  mem* 
bmne*    Seveinl  inciaiona  paaa  through  pu- 
mlent  eyata  in  the  liver,  varying  in  aiae 
from  a  pea  to  a  nut,  and  amounting  in  nnm» 
ber  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty.    Nn- 
meibua  aimilar  coUectiona  are  met  with  in 
the  Imiga  neat  their  aur&ee.    The  abdo- 
minal viacera  are  aound. — Diatert,  ntr  la 
PkkbUe  TVmmutiqilUt  tjf  A.  G,  Darey, 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Anthrax, 

Thomab  Naab,  aged  63,  waa  admitted  thia 
day  (January  5th),  into  the  hospital  by  Mr. 
Thompaoo,  with  aevere  carbuncular  inflam- 
mation of  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh.  He 
ia  a  large  and  stout  man,  of  plethoric  habit, 
and  evidently  one  who  haa  not  reatricted 
himself  to  the  diet-roll  of  Lewia  Coroaro, 
He  is  a  native  of  Dudley,  in  Staffordshire, 
where  he  haa  alwaya  redded,  his  employ* 
ment  being  that  of  a  amith  in  the  iron* 
fouad|i«a,    He  haa  been  in  London  about 
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«iroiiioMk  He  ililn  that  IKe  odlyiiui; 
terial  dtfierMes  la  lilv  diet  aii4  node  of  lifo 
iliice  kehubeen  id  fcolni»  ooniieta  in  fail 
liftTing  taken  ntbfer  freely  of  Lmdoii  porter* 
to  wliieii  he  has  not  been  aeciudomed.  Vor 
aome  time  baek  he  had  noticed  a  trifling 
nmnbneflB  of  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  id 
the  teat  of  the  present  disease,  but  this  did 
not  attract  hia  attention,  until  about  ten 
<dayB  rince,  when  he  obierred  two  large 
**  blisten,''  about  the  else  of  pigeons*  eggsi 
in  the  same  situation.  He  broke  these,  and 
the  sores  which  were  left  gradnally  became 
worse,  until  the  present  period.  He  bad 
applied  for  relief  to  some  practitioner,  who 
ordered  him  to  apply  poultices  of  linseed 
meal. 

At  the  present  time,  the  local  aflection 
consists  of  two  deeply  excavated  ulcen; 
in  the  sitoation  before  indicated,  with  thickr 
everted,  and  highly  inflamed  margins,  con- 
taining in  their  centres  a  dirty  white  slough; 
One  of  these  is  perfectly  circular,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  five-shilling  jpiece ;  the  other 
k  of  a  more  irregular  form,  approaching 
somewhat  to  an  ovaL  The  two  are  4:losely 
approximated,  and  are  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  patch  of  erysipelatons  inflamma- 
tion,  which  is  attended  by  considerable  tn- 
Inefaction,  from  subcutaneous  inflltration, 
giving  the  characteristic  sensation  on  the 
application  of  the  hand.  He  has  lost  all 
appetite,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
dirty  white  fur,  and  the  bowels  are  torpid. 
The  pulse  ui  96,  full  and  soft.  The  follow- 
ing were  prescribed : — 

R.  Hydrarg.  submiir.,  gr.  vj.  • 

Ext.  eolocynth.,  co.  gr.  x  M  ft. 
pilnl.  iij.  statim  sumend. 
K.  Haust.  purgans,  domest.,  vespere 

somend. 
Pc*  Cataplasm.  Lini  constanter  app. 
-  6th.  The  bowels  have  been  freely  re- 
lieved ;  the  pulse  is  now  only  84,  end  not 
so  full.  The  local  affeetions  remain  as 
yesterday. 

7th.  The  inflammation  surrounding  the 
ulcers  is  considerably  diminished;  the 
pulse  72;  he  ii  taking  the  following  mix- 
ture : — 

R.  Decoct,  cinchonae,  %  vij  ; 
Tinct.  cinchona,  co.  J  j ; 
Acid,  sulph.  dil.  Sj^^n-  ft.  mist. 
Capt.  cochl.  ij,  ter  in  die. 
18th.    He  has  had  an  attack  of  diarrhoea, 
which  Mr.  Thompson  ascribes  to  the  acid  in 
the  mixture;  is  .therefore  ordered  to  be 
omitted;    in   other   respects    his   general 
health  is  much  the  same.    The  slonghs  are 
separating,  and  the  surrounding  erysipelas 
is  much  decreased.    The  two  ulcers  have, 
however,  by  an  extension  of  the  ulcerative 
process,  become  united  into  one,  upon  the 
surface  of  which,  a  few  points  of  pus  are  to 
be  seen,  which  apparently  makes  its  way 
from  below;    a  considerable    tumefaction 
remains.    Mr.  Thompson  to-day  stated  in 
the  wardsi  that  he  regarded  the  cast  m  one 


tif  pomj^oly^  eblilttiiM# '  wMl^t  Htf.  W.  A 
Lynn,  when  he  saw  it  the^tftb^r  day,  deiio* 
minated  it  carbuncle.^  ft  certainly  would 
appear  to  posse«  all  the  essential  cluiraGteM 
irifthe  latter  efiacaec,  in  a  mild  form,  except 
that  the  boming  pain  asnally  met  with  in 
anthrax,  has  not  been  noticed  throoghoat; 
knd  that  it  commenced  with  larger  bulla? 
than  is  general,  and  which  might  be  com-* 
pared  to  those  of  pompholyx.  -     - 

12th.  The  sloughs  have  separated,  and 
the  ulcers  are  'all  beginning  to  granulate  ; 
the  poultices  have  been  omitted,  and  simple 
dressings,  with  the  application  of  a  roller, 
bubstituted.  He  continues  the  bark  mix<« 
tures. 

14th.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  have  lost 
their  thickened  and  everted  character,  and 
the  surrounding  inflammation  has  nearly 
disappeared,  although  considerable  tume« 
faction  remains.  His  general  health  is  bow 
very  good. 

2Ist.  Much  better ;  the  ulcer  is  rapidly 
healing,  and  the  tumefaction  diminishmg.- 

27th.  Discharged  the  hospital  cured^ 
He  has  returned  to  Dudley. 


An  Addreu  tMitered  at  ike  Bfrminghatu 
School  0/ Medicine  and  Surtferyt  en  Monday, 
October  6th,  1834.  By  John  Johnstonei 
M.D..  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

The  following  eloquent  and  well  written 
address  was  lately  delivered  at  the  Birming- 
ham School  of  Medicine  to  a  large  auditory* 
consisting  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  pro^ 
fessional  men,  and  excited  much  applause* 
We  condense  much  of  the  lecturer's  obfler<» 
vations,  as  they  were   necessarily  of  local 
i;iterest.     We  have  pleasure  in  informing 
our  readers,  that  the  Birmingham  School 
possesses  an  excellent  library  and  museum  of 
natural   history;    that   that  institution    is 
managed  by  donors,  who,  with  the  eminent 
medical  practitioners,  appoint  lecturers,  to 
be  removed  unless  they  perform  their  duties 
and  evince  high  talents.     If  this  regulation 
were  generally  adopted   in   the    medical 
schools  of  this  empire,  many  noodles  would 
be  removed,  and  beardless,  bnunless  lec- 
turers allowed  to  "  waste  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air,"  which  by  the  way  studenta 
sometimes  compel  them  to  do  at  present. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  -  Although  I 
have  no  anxiety  lest  the  celebration  of  thi« 
day  should  prove  satisfactory  to  you,  and 
although  I  have  so  frequently  experienced 
your  kindness  personally  to  myfeelf,  ye| 
when  I  see  so  many  venerable  and  learned 
persons  around  me — men  accustomed  not 
only  to  give  counsel  in  private  affairs,  but 
even  delegates  to  the  Supreme  Authority— 
I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  had  assigned  the 
part  now  entrusted  to  nie  to  some  more  able 
hand.  I  am  encouraged,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  my  cause,  if  not  my  talents,  will 
secure  for  me  that  benevolent  attention 


AddreU  dUiU&Bd  at  lUMnhifyhaWL  School. 


▼ki^h,  im'  SB  «Qdieiic«  Tike  tbifl^  whfttMJfeyer 
tends  (0  the  public  utility  b  tore  to  meet 
witk— aod  therelbre  oenfidently  do  1  addreM 
you  on  the  opening  of  thia^  permit  me  to 
call  it,  Temple  of  Science--not  sprung^  in* 
deed»  from  the  aahes  of  antiqoity— not 
adorned  by  venerable  recollections — not 
built  on  the  remnants  of  columns  which, 
in  their  pritfine  glory,  supported  an  edifice 
dedicated  to  science,  and  worthy  of  ita 
author;  but  an  establishment  altogether 
new,  altogether  the  work  of  our  own  eom- 
patriota,  created  by  their  own  hands,  fur* 
uiahed  by  their  own  industry,  and  to  be  per** 
petuated,  I  trust,  by  the  continued  muni« 
licence  of  you,  its  noble  patrons — and  of 
you,  its  learned,  its  industrious,  its  vigilant, 
and  its  exemplary  instructors  and  pro- 
moters. 

"  Well  knew  our  ancestors  that,  where 
instruction  was  to  be  imparted,  there  in- 
struction should  have  a  home  and  an  abode : 
(hey  well  knev  that  the  seed  east  on  the 
sand  had  little  chance  of  rooting.  From  the 
earliest  t)eginning8  of  this  institution,  it  was 
a  necessary  (.art  of  the  meditation  of  the 
fonndefa  to  have  regard  to  a  domicilium — 
to  a  place  of  refuge,  as  it  were,  where  those 
who  taught  might  resort,  and  where  those 
who  wish  to  learn  might  attend,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  our  institution,  taarrow  indeed 
were  the  iKieans,  few  were  the  powers,  and 
small  the  accommodations  of  those  persons 
whose  intentions  have  been  thus  far  realized 
this  day.  Though  Birmingham  may  be 
called  the  metropolis  of  the  west,  it  has 
hitherto  brought  I'orth  no  Linacres  to  frame 
a  royal  foundation  of  science,  no  Harvey  to 
enrich  it  with  invention  and  to  illustrate 
that  pl^losophy  which  Verulam  has  now 
made  universal  and  immortal.  Yet  may 
We  gratulate  ourselves  on  making  no  hum- 
ble attempt.  Yet  do  we  hope  that  the 
foundations  of  our^  academy  will  be  laid 
deep  and  firm;  ancl  with  the  patronage  of 
such  friends  as  those  who  now  surround  me, 
and  of  such  moreover  as  decorate  our  list, 
surely  we  have  a  right,  not  only  not  to  de- 
spair, but  even  greatly  to  hope. 

"  In  tracing  the  history  of  this  school,  tlie 
work  is  in  so  narrow  a  compass  that  1  need 
not  detain  you  long  in  the  detail  From 
email  beginnings  under  our  own  eye  has 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  School  ad\  anced 
to  its  present  height.  We  have  witnessed 
its  birth,  we  have  watched  its  growth,  all 
about  it  is  clear  and  ascertained,  and  some 
among  you  have  the  greater  reason  to  be 
proud,  because,  in  contemplating  it,  you 
contemplate  the  work  of  your  own  hands 
and  your  own  minds.  To  Mr.  Sands  Cox 
is  due,  not  only  the  formation  of  the  school, 
but  the  idea  in  which  it  originated.  After  a 
liberal  education  in  hi^j  own  country,  he 
visited  Paris  in  1824  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preparing  himself  for  delivering  lectures 
in  anatomy  and  surgery.  In  October,  1825, 
lie  first  submitted  his  plana  to  the  Profession 


in  Bifmwgfiam,  and  deHvted  hkinaiigviA 
leetwre.  in  1826  and  1827,.fol  fti»piirpoee 
of  obtaining  information,  fa*  visited  the 
schools  of  £diBbnr^,'Glasgow»aQd  Ihiblin, 
still  continued  to  recommend  the  fonaatioA 
of  a  regular  school  in  Birmingham ;  and,  hj^ 
thai  impulse  which  seal  and  talent  are  sore 
to  impart,  in  1828  he  gained  the  patswugt 
of  some  of  the  sezuors  of  the  Profe«ion  'm 
Birmingham,  and  the  aehool  was  eonrtituted: 

«*That  tbere  might  be  neither  monopoly, 
nor  the  appearance  of  monoply  or  easel  ndon, 
the  lectnseahipa  were  offeicdIoaU  the  phy« 
sicjans  andaorgaons,  faoqntal  and  dispensary » 
according  to  seniority;  and  Dr.  Pearson, 
Dr.  Booth,  Dr.  Seles,  Mr.  Jukes,  and  Mr^ 
Ingleby  undertook  the  tssk  of  lecturers  in 
tbe  several  biaaches  of  medical  science  { 
and  although  Dr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Jokes  did 
Bot  long  retain  theur  posts,  yet  waa  the 
school  materially  served  by  their  leai  aaA 
activity,  whilst  they  continaed  lectnren. 
The  school  waa  then  formally  opened  by  an 
eloquent  address  from  Dr.  Pearson.  Pn- 
piis  flocked  to  the  lectures,  and  all  the  Phy  * 
siciana  of  the  General  Hospilal  threw  open 
their  practice  to  them  withont  fee;  and 
thus  a  regular  train  of  instruction  was  laidi 
Long  betbre  thia  period,  ctimcal  discourses 
had  been  delivered  at  the  General  Hospital* 
and  in  the  end  the  example  originally  set 
there  was  followed  by  the  dispensary.  The 
physicians  to  the  latter  institution  liberally 
opened  their  practice  to  the  cla^s;  and 
thus  the  clinical  part  of  the  instruction  be* 
came  general  after  1832. 

''  Up  to  1829,  the  School  had  only  the  con- 
venience of  one  room  for  all  its  purposes. 
In  consequence  of  this  narrowness  of  ac- 
commodation, the  Lecturer  in  i^aatomy 
offered  to  build  a  set  of  roomSf  provided  the 
body  of  lecturers  would  guarantee  a  certain 
rental,  for  the  reception  of  the  Museum  and 
Library  ;  and  in  order  to  learn  how  to  ar- 
range the  Anatomical  Museum  in  the  best 
form,  our  enterprising  and  unwearied  fb  under 
undertook  to  visit  various  collections  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy. '  On  his  re- 
turn, the  means  of  founding  a  Museum  and 
Library  appeared  so  scanty,  that  it  was  de- 
termined, in  1830,  to  solicit  the.  aid  of  the 
neighbouring  patrons  of  science  to  extend 
the  plans  and  the  usefalness  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  aid  was  liberally  granted,  and  the 
donations  of  our  benefactors,  to  the  amooot 
of  £900.,  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
preparations,  expensive  books  of  plates, 'and 
the  fitting  up  of  the  Museum  and  (he  Libra- 
ry. The  institution  now  assumed  ita  pre- 
sent form  and  feature,  and  the  different 
offices  were  filled  up  as  they  at  present  stand. 
In  1832,  a  catalogue  of  the  Museum  and- 
Library  was  published ;  prizes  of  ten  guineas 
were  offered  by  l^dward  Johnstone,  M.  D., 
and  of  five  guineas  each  by  T.  Lane  Parker, 
and  Edward  T.  Cox,  Esqs.,  given  to  Mr. 
James  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Hammond,  for  their 
compositions;  the  fiist,  on  the  Sympathetic 


WaMg  Mttnrtlofi$^  JmruaL 


goLdmedi 


,_»  by  Dr.  !■»■»,  Dr, 

Sartti.adlb.W.S.Cox.  nd  Um  oOn. 
MiHos^  VM  adjadt^  by  Sit  Aidey 
Sii  ENdlcy  VilMot  neit  ^tc  a 
idd,  aikd  £.T.C<nE,  bq-wbohM 
Meaoae  of  onr  wort  uslinM  iMsefacton 
ftooi  tbc  WginaJng,  ■nothcr.  fin  tha  best 
•MtoBiial  ncpantiani  i  tod  finally,  s  loU 
MedU  i*  offma  by  Joka  HncdiUi  bq.,  fbc 
tk  bat  B^y  n  Ibe  Blood.  To  thoa 
knmary  •Unnli  tba  p*jM*  ban  ably  re- 
woDdcd  I  the  Irealiw  of  Mr.  Jwca  Wilkw 


Mr.  Bnwty  Catyar,  vfaoac  tactara  on 
Harwawe  lirtcacd  to  wilk  w  aock  adnnn- 
tioB.  at  &c  fint  pMbUc  naaliiif .  in  tUa  ran 
tM>a.  ne  £r«ifaiif  tha  lartraettaa neaiT^ 
iBtlwSdMMlbBvaiBAicdBatflaatedtlMM. 
aalwaw)  conafieaamty,  that  it  ■  < 


haic  who  ban  baan  BBAad  vUh  pnlu  and 
dktinclion.  not  aoly  by  tba  ydUic  naMic- 
•n  in  Loodan,  bat  at  Ibii  bo»we  can 
boart  of  rnatUosan,    Mltlad    in  an«nl 


•or  UiuT«nilicai  and  ,    , 

Hr.  Jabti  Elkiaglon  conU  not  bil 
fnlae  eran  —MUtmA  to  tba  ax| 
•yn  of  LoDdoB  and  Piti*  AnatoiwaU. 

"ihaMpariicnlariMd  tba  nanctof  wns 
rtadanlii  bacaaw  tbey  ban  neeived  tba 
p^lie  bnuM  of  tba  inatitatioii.  There  an 
■■any  otbei  prepantiom,  from  otbei  banda, 
highly  diallDBuUMd  by  their  merit,  and 
there  am  other  worki  read  amongri  them- 
Mlrea  which  erince  the  ardour,  the  dili- 
gence, tbe  originality,  and  tin  intelbgenee 
ait  tb*  Mpimiti  t  bat  theaa  eMitiooa  and 
tbeaa  mtriti  bare  bera  pralaed  in  bettet 
tanM  tbaa  I  can  npnM  tbcm  in,  by  tbo 
celebrated  men  vbohara  probed  the  qnalifi- 
(•tioiuof  the  •tndcati  aonaally,  altbcMt 
examioatioiia.  1  with  lb*  time  would  allow 
ne  to  repeat  tbtm  all,  but  w«  can  none  of 


baneflta  ol  their  good  edacatioa,  ■ 
fnimeitbet  of    alnady  lacaiTiitg  (heir  due  bonoan  and  te- 
vaida  froM  tb«  pnUk  eanfldanee." 


tobrtitnted  for  Plymonlb,  m  tte  laUer 
bad  not  bno  previa  naly  MCtttMHMd  in  tbe 
letter,  and  was  in^KMcd  to  bare  aecnmd 
in  tba  haate  of  writing. 

CMit«tw—Wm  find  bU  coaunnoieBtion  !■ 
tbii  nnniber. 

>r«lK»— KUing^ate  ie  not  ttwUow-A* 
•tticle  ia  nnder  eoiiMderatioci. 

flWcmw— We  daily  expect  the  leetum. 
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•■ed  (poet  paid)  to  Dr.  Ryan.  4, 
4>  Q,  HeodMon,  9,  Old  Bailey, 

-  -    -- -  of  TliDndiv ;  ell  I 

nawonWednaidayi  ead  all  oommnucttkuii  ov  llonday,  if  iBtendcd  lo  appear  in  tha 
MHtdng  nnmbert 
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LECTURE  XVII. 

Assurtmce  of  Life. 

6bntl¥ubm — The  next  subject  that  de- 
nwuMU  our  afttentioa  it  AiBunmee  of  Life 

It  18  a  universally  MniLlted  a^ioro*  that 
nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  duration 
of  life,  vhen  individuals  are  referred  to; 
for  when  we  examine  the  mortality  of  com- 
munities, it  is  truly  curious  to  remark  the 
uniformity  of  annual  mortality,  the  excess 
of  deaths  in  any  year  rarely-  averaging-  mere 
than  a  small  fractional  part  of  any  given 
nomber  of  years.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  life  Assurance  Companies  have  been 
fonned;  and  -it  is  easy  to  comprehend  the 
noutual  advantage  which  must  result  both  to 
the  assurer  and  the  assured :  in  the  one  case 
the  advantage  arises  Irom  the  little  change 
ID  the  average  of  annual  mortality  in  a  so- 
ciety 'or  large  body  of  individuals ;  in  the 
other  -case*  tlie  advantsge  arises  from  the 
uoceHainty  of  human  life,  as  fiir  as  concerns 
individuals. 

It  ia  not  neeessary,  in  a  Course  of  the  na« 
tore  of  this  one,  to  demonstrate  the  basis  of 
the  calcnbtions  which  have  been  made  to 
inaure  a  profit'  to  the  assurers:  I  may  only 
remark  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  average  mortality  of  any  given  num- 
ber of  persons,  at  different  periods  of  life, 
and  the  yeriod  which  is  required  for  the 
death  of  the  whole.  It  is  with  individuals 
that  we  have  to  do  ;  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  form  onr  opinion  of  risks,  and  to  state  it 
in  cert  Jicatee  of  health,  and  in  courts  of 
civil  law, we  must  make  ourselves  acquaint- 
ed with  the  probabilities  of  death,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  life,  asthis  has  been  determined 
by  long  and  acfurate  observations.  We  must 
also  take  into  account  the  effects  of  several 
trades  and  species  <  f  labour  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  individuals  exercising  them ; 


the  rank  of  society  in  which  the  individual 
who  is  about  to  insure  his  life  is  placed;  fox 
it  is  evident  that  persons  in  the  middle  and 
higher  ranks  of  life  are  exempt  from  many 
sources  of  unheaithiness  to  which  the  la« 
bouring  classes  are  liable.  At  the  same 
time,  much  depends  on  the  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  whichever  class  he  may  belong ; 
whether  these  are  sedentary  or  active,  whe- 
ther he  is  temperate  or  luxurious,  and 
whether  his  mind  be  highly  cultivated  and 
exercised,  or  be  allowed  merely  to  vegetate. 
The  advice  of  the  lat^  Dr.  James  Gregory, 
to  a  hypochondriac  patient  in  high  life^ 
"  Live  upon  sixpence  a  day,  sir;  and  work 
for  it " — is  of  more  general  application  than 
is  commonly  supposed. 

In  looking,  also,  at  the  probability  of 
health  and  of  life,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  residence  of  the  individual :  thus,  in  re- 
ference to  England,  we  find  that,  according 
to  computations  which  can  be  depended 
upon,  the  average  of  deaths  in  17S0,  < 

In  Middlesex,  were  1  in  36—  1821,  lin47« 
.     Kent     .    .    .     1  —  41 

Warwickshire      1  ^  42 

Cambridgeshire  I  —  44 

Essex    .    .    .     1—44 

Surrey  .    .    .     1  —  45 

E.  part  of  York- 1  , a^ 

shire    •    .     J 

Lancashire     .     1^-48 

Sussex 1821,  1  in  7% 

The  average  of  the  annual  deaths  in  Eng* 
land,  in  l7S0,werelin  40-  in  182Llin58^ 
in  Scotland,  in  1801,  the  average  mortaUty 
wa<«  1  in  56.  . 

Stepping  out  of  our  own  country,  an4 
looking  at  other  countries,  we  find  that  the 
avernge  is  generally  greater  tlan  the  mean 
of  those  which  1  have  just  mentioned ;  bufc 
we  also  find  that  this  depends  rather  upon 
the  habits  of  the  people,  the  degree  of  ad* 
vancement  to  which  medical  science  has  at- 
tained, and  the  variable  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, than  on  local  causes  connected  wilh 
the  country  and  its  topography.  Thus,  in 
Sweden,  a  country  subject  to  frequent  scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  where  medical  education 
and  skill  are  proverbially  bad,  we  find  thr 
deaths  annually  averaging  I  in  35 ;  in  th 

F 
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Pays  de  Vaud,  1  in  48 ;  in  RusBia,  about  false  certificates  having  been  obtained ;  bat 

1  in  41 ;  in  France.  1   in  40 ;  in  Prussia,  the  exposure  of  some  of  these  has  proved 

1  in  35;  in  Naples.  1  in  35;  in  Wirtemberg,  that  such  conduct  is  not  safe,  whibt  these 

1  in  33;  in  the  United  States,  1  in  40 ;  cases  have  also  brought  into  Court  others  in 

whereas,  in  this  country,  in  an  equal  period  which  unjust  suspicion   has  been  thrown 

say  fifteen   years,   the  average    does  not  upon  the  medical  men  who  have  granted 

amount  to  2  per  cent.,  or  1  in  50.  certificates,  and  examinations  have  taken 

Such  are  the  principl  es  upon  which  Life  As-  place,  which  have  placed  medical  witnesses 

Burance  Ofiices  are  foundea.  and  u^n  which  in  a  very  aukward  and  uncomfortable  situa- 

the  calculation  of  their  profits  are  groanded,  tion ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  pmc 

so  as  to  give  a  fair  anticipation  of  success  r  titioner  should  be  prepared  to  meet  every 

but  this,  after  the  best  calculations,  can  only  question  which  may  be  put  to  him  in  the 

be  secured  by  guarding  against  every  circum-  course  of  a  cross-examination.     Thus,  a 

•tance  thatcan  tendtorendexlheseiailacious,  medical  man  certifies  that  the  person  about 

by  interfering  with  the  ordihary  risk  of  life,  to  be  insured  enjoys  good  health :  but  he  has 

Every  Insurance  Company,  therefore,  re-  not  perhaps  a- tended  that  individual  for  a 

qaiies  that  the  party  on  whose  life  an  assur-  considerable  time ;  or  perhaps,  although  he 

ance  is  to  be  made  should  appear  personally  may  have  attended  the  family  of  the  person 

at  a  meetiug  of  the  Directors,  or,  if  he  do  who  applies  for  the  certificate,  yet  he  may 

not  appear,  a  higher  premium  is  required,  never  have  prescribed  for  him.    In  thiscaae. 

because  the  proliabtllty  b  that  some  latent  he  muiit  be  certain  that  he  has  enjoyed  good 

disease  may  exist  in  this  individual,  which,  health,  and  has  not  been  the  patient  of 

although  it  be  not  observable  to  others,  yet  another  during  the  period  alluded  to.  Than: 

may  be  detected  in  the  countenance  of  the  is  also  a  case  in  point,  published  in  Mr. 

^lersou,  by  the  experienced  eye  of  a  medical  Araos*s  printed  Lectures,  in  which  that  gen* . 

{)ractitioner.    This   source    of  security  to  tleman  was  counsel.    (See  Med.  Gazette, 

Assurance  Offices,   therefore,  is  obtained,  vol.  viii,  p.  197.) 

either  by  a  sum  of  money  adequate  to  the         I  recollect,  also,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 

risk  or  by  he  examination  of  the  proposed  that  the  counsel  put  this  question — "Pray, 

candidate  for  assurance  by  a  medical  practi-  Bir»  what  do  you  mean  by  health  P"    The 

iioner;  theuce  the  neeemity  for  making  this  reply  was  a  natural  one—**  The  abaeaoe  of 

a  subject  of  instruction  in  a  Course  of  Medi-  disease :" — but  this  was  not  satisfactory,  and 

eal  Jurisprudence.  brought  forward  another  question — "  WbaK 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  every  Assur-  i«  disease?"— which  I  recoUeet  was  very  in- 

ance  Company  to  have  medical  practitioners  differently  answered ;  and,  consequently,  did 

attached  to  it,  on  whose  honour  and  inte-  not  raise  either  the  character  of  the  pmo- 

Srity  they  can  depend,  not  less  than  upon  titioner  or  that  of  the  profession  in  the  0|.  i- 

leir  medical  skill ;  for,  if  the  mind  of  the  "ion  of  the  Court.    Now,  let  us  eonsider 

txamining  physician  do  not  rise  superior  to  what  the  answers  ought  to  have  been, 
temptation,  it  would  frequently  happen  that        Htalih  may  be  defined  the  due  peitem- 

h^  might  be  induced  to  overlook  theoicum*  ance  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body  and 

stances  which  constitute  a  bad  life:  thence  the  mind.    Disean  is  that  state  of  the  body 

the  neces-ity  for  moral  rectitude,  to  mam-  in  which  one  or  more  of  iU  functiona  arc 

tain  not  only  individual  character,  but  also  irregularly  or  imperfectly  peribrraad.    But 

the  honour  of  the  profession.    Skill,  also,  another  question  arises — How   aio  theaa 

is  required,  and  the  exercise  of  a  nice  dis-  states  to  be  judged  of  P    With  regaid  to  tbo 

crimination  in  the  investigation  of  the  pre-  fi tst  state,  that  of  health,  our  opinion  nay 

vious  and  general  state  of  health  ot  the  per-  be  formed,  with  some  degree  of  arooniry, 

son  applying  to  he  insured.    But,  besides  from  an  attentive  examination  of  tiM  ooon- 

having  medical  practitioners  attached  to  the  tenance,  of  tLe  attitude,  of  the  geaand state 

oflieea.  Assurance  Companies  require  a  de-  of  the  surface  of  the  liody,  and  of  eiiciiin* 

elaration  from  the  usual  medical  attendant  stances  connected  witli  the  fnnctiODB  of  the 

of  the  person  aliont  to  insure,  that  he  is  not  brain,  thofte  of  the  chest,  and  thoM  of  the  ab- 

tnbjeci  to  any  disease  tending  to  shorten  donien.   With  regard  to  the eecondstate,  thai 

life ;  and  also,  that  the  party  is  not  addicted  of  Lu*a»tt  besides  involving  tbe  negativaof 

to  any  habits  that  are  likely  to  abbreviate  the  healthy  phenomena,  it  also  eompeehende 

the  ordinary  term  of  life.   Tl.eie  is  no  com-  the  whole  doctrines  of  diaguosis. 
pulsion  on  a  medical  man  to  reply  to  such        1.  With  respect  to  the  appearance  of  ihm 


a  demand  from  an  Assurance  Office ;  but  the  countenance  in  health,  this  most  vary 

Office  rests  secure  that  their  communication  age :  but  as  you  are  not  likely  to  be  call«-d 

Vill  be  answered,  as  it  equally  obl.ges  the  upon  to  answer  questions  relative  to  the  in* 

^person  to  be  assured  and  the  Office ;  and  a  surance  ol  infants  nor  those  far  advanced  ia 

practitioner  refusing  to  repl>  to  it  would  years,  I  shall  confine  my  reaoarks  to  ymaK 

certainly  stand  a  good  ehance  of  losing  a  and  advli  age.    In  ywiih,  whatever  may  be 

patient.    This  certificate  is  supposed  to  be  the  form  of  the  head  or  contour  of  tfaeroun« 

correct,  and  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  tenance,  health  is  indicated  by  a  firm,  elastie 

it  to  be  rejiorted  on  his  personal  know  edge  state  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  a  vivid 

of  the  part)'.    Instances  have  occurred  of  eomplexion,  perfectly  distinct  from  temidity 
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0?  blofttedBMi,  ftad  still  more  obvioiiBly  and  be«id  are  aeaniy.    Anhirta  reganb  the' 

th*  Mverae  of  thai  shrinking  of  tealarw,  mental  expression  of  the  conntemince,  the 

vhich  is  the  resalt  of  disease.    The  muscles-  eauses  which  prodvce  anger,  fear»  gnef,  anx«' 

are  not  marked  by  abrapt  elevntions  and  iety,  or  despondency,  are  incompatible  wKh 

deptessiens,  hot  are  filled  op,  so  as  to  afford  health,  whilst  those  of  contentment,  gaiety/ 

ronndness,  whieh,  with  the  injected  state  of  and  openaess  of  countenaaee,  indicate  both 

the  cellnlar  membrane,  affording  both  elas-  a  happy  state  of  mind  and  a  healthy  condl« 

ticity  and  tolonr,  are  the  chief  characterts-  tion  of  body.    But  several  extraneous  chr- 

ties  of  health,  as  far  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  comitanees  greatly  modify  every  indira^on 

eoantenance  in  youth.   In  the  female,  some  to  be  deduced  from  the  countenance,  nni 

oircamBtancee  vary  these  appearances,  al-  oo^t,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in  view :  these- 

tboagh  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  indi-  are  chiefly  bodily  exercise ;  the  temperature 

eating  disease.    Thus,  just  before  and  dnr-  of  the  weather  or  the  room  in  which  the  ex-» 

ing.  the  menstrual  discharge,  the  eoraplexion  amination  takes  place;  repletion  of  thesto- 

beoomes  1cm  clear  and  fair,  seme  degree  of  maeh,  the  free  use  of  wine ;  or  %  state  of  de^ 

blackness  appears  around  and  below  the  fective  nourishment. 

eyes,  the  tongue  is  loaded,  and  the  breath  The  negative  of  these  states  radicate  di»- 

•lightly  tainted.    In  the  early  months  of  ease;  but  we  most,  in  this  ease  also,  remark 

pregnancy  there  is  a  peculiar  relaxation  and  the  state  of  action  of  the  muscles,  whether 

enlargement  of  the  features,  and  the  ecmn-  any   unusual  or  inordinate  actions  exist, 

tenance  is  someMdiat  turaified ;  and  in  the  either  general  or  partial,  and  whether  these 

latter  sta  res  there  is,  usually,  an  expression  be  really  the  effects  of  disease,  or  merely  of 

el  uneasiBess.     It  is  of  great  importance  not  a  bad  habit:    as  irregular  and  spasmodic' 

to  emnEunid  these  appearances  with  those  of  movements  of  the  mu^ded  of  the  ftice  may' 

disease.    In  oduU  age,  the  errcttlatien  being  exist,  and  yet  the  patient  b4  in  the  best  pos<-^ 

more  moderate  in  force  than  in  youth,  the  sible  health.     It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  tfp-. 

oellalar  membrane  is  less  firm  and  elastic,  on  the  detaila  of   the  efiecta  of  different 

•ad  depressions  at    the  insertions  of  the  diseases  on  the  countenance;  each  has'  ite'^ 

mosclcB,  or  wrinklee  across  their  fibres,  do  peculiar  chamcteristics,  with  which  every 

Bot  indicate  disease.    At  this  age  the  sub-  man  who  pretends  to  cure  dideases  should 

eataneoos  veins  are  very  obvious,  hut  this  be  familiar. 

most  not  be  confounded  with  their  varicose  With  respect  to  attUude  indicating  health,' 

elate.    In  health,  ia  the  aduU,  we  may  ex-  the  body  is  usually  supported  ou  one  rimb,' 

pod  to  find  stren^h,  without  great  activity;  whilst  the  other  only  moderately  aids  the- 

aaverlheless,  each  function  should  be  per-  maintenance  of  the  body  from  falling,  and' 

fbrmed  with  ease,  and  without  turbulence ;  is  generally  placed  at  a   short    distance,* 


id  £N>m  thestate  of  the  circulation,  theeora-  laterally,  with  the  toe  turned  out ;  the  trunk" 

ploxion  is  usually  less  florid  than  iu  youth ;  is  gently  inclined  to  the  opposite  nide;  the' 

besides,  the  influence  of  disease  over  the  head  is  placed  upright ;  and  in  the  lateral' 

eoantenance  and  complexion  is Icms obvious,  aspect  the  spine  appears  gently  curvcl.     If' 

I  f  the  teeth  have  fallen  from  their  sockets,  and  the  bbdy  be  in  mo'  ion.  we  fi  nd  that  iny  onth' 

the  alveofaur  processes  are  absorbed;  if  the  the  step  is  rapid,  quick,  and  elastic :  in  aduU^ 

lower  jaw  is  more  elevated  ;  if  the  lips  are  age,  'he  step  is  firm  and  the  body  erect,  but 

drawn  inenuds  over    the    gums,  and  the  the  gait  is  less  elastic  and  more  ste<idy.     If' 

mouth  appears  to  be  lessened  in  depth ;  i£  all  elasticity  be  lost ;  if  the  step  be  slow- 

the   muscles  are  deeply  marked,  the  skin  and  insecure;  and  the  spine  be  much  curved 

aallow,  and  the  veins  communicate  a  dark  forwards,  at  this  period,  there  is  much  reason^ 

lioo  to  the  face,  or  it  is  pallid  and  exsan-  for  suspecting  the  presence  of  disease.     In' 

gnimeooB;  these  are  chancteristic  either  of  pregnancy,  the  natuml  attitude  of  the  healthy- 

Immature  old  age,  or  of  disease.  female  is  altered,  and  in  both  sexes  it  is  tii- 

Iji  judging,  however,   by   the  counte-i  flue  need  by  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  several'' 

nance,    we  must   take    into  account  the>  extraneous  circumstances,   all    of  whieh 

iemfieraraent  of  the  individual,  his  state  of  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in>  forming- 

miad»  and  several  other  extraneous circum^  our  estimate  of  health  from  attitude.     In' 

atancea,  which  modify  the  character  of  the  some  diseases  the  criterion  of  attitude   is 

fbee  even  in  health.    In  those  of  a  sanguine  much  to  be  depended  upon ;  thus,  the  ereet' 

lempeiaroent,  the  complexion  is  more  thaa  posture  is  an  uneasy  one  in  vertigo;  it  is  an* 

genaraUy  floiid  in  youth ;  it  is  of  a  deep  necessary  to  say  how  obviously  patalysb  is 

kae  in  adult  age;  and  the  expression  is  soft.'  displayed  by  attitude  and  movement;  iu^ 

In  the  bilious  tempemment  it  is  dark,  the  phthisis  some  particular  posture  is  chosen  in' 

oellalar  texture   compact   and    somewhat  which  the  cough  and  dyspnoaare  lessop^; 

rigid;  the  eyebrows  large  and  dark,  the  pressive  than  in  any  other,  and  in  asthma^ 

beard  atrong,  and  the  iris  and  hair  dark  co-  there  is  an  elevation  of  the  shouldem,  and' 

loured*     In  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  an  inclination  backwatds  of  the  head,  to  fix^' 

the  eoantenance  appears  usually  sli^tly  the  scapulary  and  other  museles  which  aid* 

tttjoified,  the  elasticity  is  defective,  end  tlm  the  elevation  of  the  chest  during  the  pa» 

eeanteaance  is  pale  and  sallow;  the  hair  is  roxysm,  and  habit  maintains  *  this  positibn 

M||  f^  ba  lightly  oolouzed,  and  the  eyebrowa  when  it  is  absent.    In  incipient  aifeetiona'of 
^^  f2 
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the  heartf  on  suddelily  rising  up,  or  on  any 
rapid  rooTeinent*  a  degree  of  dyspnoea  is 
immediately  induced:  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner many  other  diseases  are  characterized  by 
attitude  or  posture. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  more  into 
detail  in  this  part  of  our  subject:  the  diag- 
sostic  appearances  of  diseases  cannot  be  too 
closely  studied  for  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  in  practice,  independent  of  its 
importance  in  determining  on  the  propriety 
of  iniurances ;  and  in  this  case,  it  i^  of  more 
importance  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
health,  than  to  determine  the  existence  of 
any  particular  disease ;  neither  is  it  neces- 
sary that  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  health 
exist,  in  order  that  a  medical  man  may, 
conscientiously,  give  a  warranty  that  a  per- 
son is  in  good  heallh :  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
individual  enjoy  a  reasonable  state  of  good 
health.  The  extent  to  which  this  may  be 
carried  is  well  exemplified  in  an  action  on 
a  policy  made  on  the  life  of  Sir  James  Ross, 
quoted  in  Paris  and  Fonblanque's  work,  from 
Park  on  Insurance,  which  1  will  read  to 
you*. 

I  have  quoted  this  case  to  shew  you  to 
what  extent  a  practitioner  may  legally 
venture  in  giving  a  warranty  of  health;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  1  would  not  advise  you  to 
act  upon  it ;  no  physician,  in  my  opinion, 
could  Jay  his  hand  upon  his  heartand  affirm, 
that  with  such  an  infirmity  as  Sir  James  la- 
boured under,  his  life  was  a  good  one ;  and 
although  the  partial  paralysis  which  afflicted 
him  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
malignant  fever  of  which  he  died,  yet  by 
diminishing  the  powers  of  vitality  it  un- 
doubtedly rendered  him  more  susceptible  of 
diseased  impressions,  and  less  likely  to  shake 
them  off  when  they  had  fixed  upon  the 
habit. 

In  the  printed  queries  issued  by  the  As- 
surance Offices,  several  diseases  are  expressly 
named  as  tending  to  shorten  life.  Mow  the 
question  is,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
disorder  to  shorten  life  ?  It  has  been  ruled 
that  in  this  term  is  not  to  be  included  any 
disorder  which  is  neither  organic  nor  excea- 
aive,  with  which  a  person  is  afflicted  belore 
he  effects  an  insurance  on  his  lifef . 

From  the  tendency  of  the  legal  opinion  in 
this  case,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  warranty  of 
a  medical  man,  that  a  person  has  no  disease 
which  tends  to  shorten  life,  does  not  imply 
that  he  possesses  that  state  of  health  which 
may  be  strictly  termed  perlect.  The  war- 
ranty in  these  terms  only  implies  that  he 
enjoys  a  state  of  health  which  may  reason- 
ably be  regarded  as  good,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  phrase.  The  question.  Has 
he  or  she  had  the  small  poxp  is  always  put 
down :  for,  when  this  has  not  occurred,  and 
the  person  has  not  been  vaccinated,  the  risk 
is  justly  thought  to  be  augmented,  and  the 

•  See  vol.  1,  p.  383,  or  2  Park,  649. 
t  See  Taunton's  Reports  4,  p.  763. 


premium  is  considerably  increased.  I  have 
said,  Juttly  thought  to  be  augmented,  be- 
cause it  has  been  demonstrated,  by  the 
clearest  evidence  from  the  most  extensive 
inquiries,  that  the  introduction  of  inocula- 
tion and  vaccination  has  increased  the  mean, 
duration  of  human  life  about  three  yeara 
and  a  half;  and  on  this  evidence  a  Mon- 
sieur Duvil  lard  has  computed  tables,  from. 
which  the  risk  arising  from  the  cLance  that 
a  person  who  has  not  been  inoculated  or 
vaccinated  shall  die  oi  the  small-pox,  may 
be  known,  for  any  age.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  curious  fact,  that  at  one  of  the  best  As- 
surance offices,  the  £quitable,  although  a 
person  who  has  been  vaccinated  is  admitted 
on  the  usual  terms,  yet,  if  he  die  ot  small* 
pox,  his  policy  becomes  void.  This  is  a 
regulation  of  the  society,  with  which  every 
pen>on  who  insures  in  it  is  made  acquainted, 
otherwise  its  equity  might  be  justly  quea- 
tioned. 

Another  disease  particularly  specified  is 
gout :  Has  he  or  she  ever  had  gout  P  the  pro- 
bability of  the  recurrence  of  ihe  disease  be- 
ing calculated  upon,  and  a  higher  premium, 
cooiiequently,  is  demanded.  The  hereditary 
nature  of  this  disease,  however,  does  not  le- 
gally affect  a  warranty  of  health,  as  was 
decided  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  a  case,  Willis 
versus  Puole,  which  was  a  case  of  gout» 
"  Such  a  warranty,"  says  the  learned  judge, 
'*  can  never  mean  that  a  man  has  not  the 
seeds  of  disorder.  We  are  all  bom  with  the 
seeds  of  mortality  in  us.  A  man  subject  to 
the  gout  is  a  life  capable  of  being  insured,  if 
he  have  no  sickness  at  the  time,  to  make  it 
an  unequal  contract."  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  out  of  152,000  persons,  insured  in  the 
Equitable  Insurance  office,  from  the  year 
1800  to  1821,  of  every  age,  from  ten  up- 
wards, only  twenty -six  died  of  gout:  the 
supposition,  tliereiore,  that  gout  tends  to 
shorten  lite,  is  at  least  problematical,  la 
filling  up  an  insurance  paper,  however,  the 
fact  of  the  individual  having  had  attacks  of 
gout  ought  always  to  be  mentioned ;  al- 
though the  lact  just  mentioned  would  jus- 
tify us  in  regarding  it  a  disease  not,  likely  to 
shorten  life.  In  filling  up  a  certificate  of 
health,  if  no  specific  question  be  put  con- 
cerning gout,  you  are  not  bound  to  take  any 
notice  of  it,  in  reply  to  the  general  ques- 
tion. Has  he  or  she  any  disorders  which  Lave 
more  or  less  a  tendency  to  shorten  life  P  As 
this,  however,  is  a  question  involved  in  every 
medical  certificate  required  by  Insurance 
offices,  before  they  issue  a  policy,  and,  as 
medical  men  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
justify  their  certificates  in  open  court,  it  is 
requisite  that  you  should  le  well  prepared 
to  reply  to  the  interrogatory.  What  are  the 
diseases  tending  to  shorten  or  endanger  lifeP 
In  strictness,  every  disease,  however  trifling, 
has  a  tendency  to  shorten  lile ;  but  this  is 
not  the  meaning  of  the  parties :  the  que»tton 
refers  to  those  only  which  have  a  very  de-* 
^^0ui  J"^ » ^n  shortening  life;  tucht  fw 
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example,  as  apoplexy,  aacitet  proeeeding     that  in  several  who  dipd  of  it,  the  Inngs 
from  some  organic  deraogtment  of  one  or     were  adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  in  some 
mure  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  cancer,  bse-    parts  indurated,  ^d  in    others  purulent, 
moptisis,   pulmonary  consumption,  angina    Here  is  an  evident  proof  how  powerfully 
pectoris,  lumbar  abscesm  and  frequent  verti-     mental  causes  operate,  and,  consequently, 
ginous  ai tucks.     If  au>  of  theae,  or  such    how  essential  it  ia  not  to  overlook  them  in 
like,  exist  in  the  system  of  the  person  to  be     replying  to  the  query  to  which  1  have  re- 
insured, they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  no-    ferred.    The  very  circumstance  of  a  con*' 
ticed,  otherwise  the  contract  between  the     sciousness  that  some  mental  anxiety  press- 
iusurer  and  the  insured  is  not  equal.     In-    ing  on  the  powers  of  the  constitution  was 
sanity  is  another  disease  which  ought  to  be     likely  to  terminate  in  bodily  disesse,  may 
noticed,  not  because   it  directly  tends  to     indeed  be  the  origin  of  a  desire  to  effect  the 
shorten  lile,  but  because  it  is  often  com-    insurance ;  and,  if  this  be  known  to  the  me- 
plicated  with  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  other     dical  attendant,  not  to  communicate  it  would 
diseases  which  have  such  a  tendency.    Fits    invalidate  the  policy, 
of  any  kind  are  also  grounds  of  exception,        With  respect  to  intemperance  in  reference 
which  are  generally  specified  m  the  printed    to  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  there  can 
certificates;  but,  when  this  is  not  done,  it  is    be  only  one  opinion  of  iU  influence  in  sap- 
the  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  par-     ping  the  powers  of  life ;  every  repetition  of 
ticularly  to  mention  them,  debauch  deductssomething  from  the  strength 

In  almost  all  the  printed  queries  of  the  and  vigour  of  the  consttution.  To  employ 
insurance  Offices,  a  quest  on  is  put  respect-  the  elegant  language  of  Dr.  John  Reid» 
ing  the  tendency  of  the  patient  to  attacks  of  «  some  leaves  fall  from  the  tree  every  time 
stone  or  gravel.  In  forming  your  opinion  that  its  trunk  is  shaken :"  and  the  dreary 
upon  this  subject,  you  muitt  not  only  take  nakedness  of  winter  is  brought  on  long  be- 
intu  account  the  condition  of  the  pe»on  at  fore  that  season  would  have  commenced  in 
the  time,  but  the  constitutional  predisposi-  the  regular  course  of  nature.  But  there  is 
tion  in  the  family,  to  such  diseases;  foi  this  one  species  of  intemperance,  which  is  neither 
is  peculiarly  marked  in  some  families  and  so  easily  detected  nor  so  readily  pronounced 
has  proceeded  for  successive  geueiatons.  upon;  I  refer  to  the  abuse  of  opium,  the 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  mention  habit  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  which  it 
this  in  your  answers  to  the  Insurance  Office;  daily  gaining  ground  in  this  country,  to  a 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  should  make  most  alarming  extent.  In  an  interesting 
you  more  particular  in  your  inquiries  than,  Eissay  on  the  effects  of  opium  eating,  on 
yader  other  circumstances,  you  would  think  health  and  longevity,  published  by  Dr. 
requisite.  And  these  remarks,  in  a  btiil  Christison,  in  i he  110th  number  of  the  Edin- 
more  striking  manner,  relate  to  phthisis.  burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and 

But  the  most  difficult  query  to  reply  to     copied  into  the  Medical  Gazette  of  the  14th 
18   that  which  relates  to  any  circumstance     of  January,  1832,  we  find  that  the  opinion 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  man     of  that  distinguished  medical  jurist  is,  that 
applied  to,  would  render  the  assurance  of    the  habitual  use  of  such  a  narcotic  as  opium, 
(be  lile  hazardous.     In  this  sweeping  query     by  disordering  the  digestive  functions,  and 
many  things  are  comprehended.    Thus,  a     producing  obvious  emaciation  and  premature 
person  may  be  free  from  either  organic  or     old  age,  cannot  be  consistent  with  the  en- 
lunctional  disease,  yet  his  mind  may  be  so    joyment  of  health  in  general,  and  is  very 
harassed  by  anxiety,  from  many  causes,  as  to     greatly   against  the  chance  of  an  average 
tend  greatly  to  shorteu  the  term  of  his  life,     prolongation  of  the  term  of  human   life ; 
1   know  of  nothing  more  strikingly  illus-     consequently,  that  the  *'/i/e<{/'/Aeoptvmea/er 
(mtive  of  this  fact  than  the  cause  and  fatal     is  uninsurable,*'  My  own  experience  fully  jut- 
issue  of  the  disease  termed  nostalgia  by  sys-     tifiea  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Christison:  1  have 
teiTiafic  writers  on  medicine.     In  this  dis-    known  several  opium  eaters,  but  all  of  them 
^ase  the  causes  are  solely  mental— a  strong    died  of  worn  out  and  emaciated  constitu- 
desire  in  a  person  who  is  in  a  foreign  c-oun-    tions.    Death  from  duelling,  suicide,  and 
try  to  return  Lome,  without  the  possibility     all  violent  means  that  might  have  been 
of  accomplishing  his  wish.     In  the  first  in-    avoided,  nullifies  a  policy  of  insurance*, 
stance,  the  spirits  sink,  the  person  becomes        Such  are  the  chief  circumstances  to  be  at- 
languid,  pensive,  emitting  deep  sighs,  and    tended  to  in  framing  your  report  respecting 
losing  interest  in  every  thing  around  hin^.     the  insurable  or  noninsurable  nature  of  a  life* 
Tlic   liver  and  stomach  soon  feel  the  di-     Under  every  circumstance,  you  must  hear 
rainished  energy  of  the   nervous  system,     in  memory  that  you  have  two  duties  to  per- 
dyspepbia  supervenes,  the  secretion  of  bile     form — one  as  a  member  of  society,  called 
becomes  unhealthy,  tremors  of  the   limbs     upon  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man, 
^uc  eed ;  and,  as  the  whole  of  the  secreting     the  other  as  a  member  of  an  honourable 
org^ans  suffer,  the  lungs,  especially  if  latent     profession — and  that  neither  of  these  charac- 
tubercles  exist  there,  soon  share  in  the  ge-     ters  can  be  upheld  except  by  an  implicit  ad- 
neral  morbid  state  of  the  habit,  and  phthisis     herence  to  truth. 

gradually  displays  itself.   Dr.  Aveubrucker,       ■ 

who    baa  written  on  this  disease,  oUerved  •  See  Douglas'  Reports  2,  p.  788. 
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IV. — The  fourth  of  the  formerly  proposed  distingiiibhing  features  in  the  structure  of  of 
gauized  »H»ing8,  furnwbeiithc  foundation  for  what  is  called  Organic  Chkmistry.  or  that 
science  which  profesaes  to  describe  the  proximate  principles  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of 
plants  and  animals. 

Inorganic  matters  may  be  either  elementary  or  compound,  and  the  latter  may  contain 
indiBCriminately  any  of  the  fifty-four  ponderable  elements  of  all  things:  any  single  com- 
pound, however,  has  often  only  two  such  elements, and  the  combinatioM,  even  when  it  las 
three  or  four,  is  always  indirectly  binary,  being  first  one  with  one.  and  the  compound  thua 
formed,  afterwaids  uniting  with  either  an  element  or  another  binary  substance.  An  or- 
ganized being,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  an  aggregation  of  compounds,  each  of  which, 
while  it  can  contain  only  certain  definite  elements—  the  chief  of  which  are  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, cat  lion,  and  nitrogen,  to  which  are  sometimes  added,  in  much  smaller  quantities, 
iodine,  fluorine,  chlotiue.  phosphorus,  sulphur,  aluminum,  calcium,  potassium,  sodiutn, 
and  some  others,  in  all  nineteen— has  very  rarely  fewer  than  three  or  four,  which  are,  at 
leasts  after  the  cessation  of  its  vitality,  combined  together  directly  into  a  ternary  or  qua- 
ternary substance.  Again,  an  inorganic  compound,  the  chemical  nature  of  which  has 
been  once  ascertained,  may  be  in  general  easily  imitated  artificially;  since  its  elements 
are  associated,  as  well  as  held  together,  by  common  chemical  aflinity.  An  organic  com- 
pound, on  the  other  hand,  however  easily— at  least  after  the  cessation  of  its*  vitality — it 
may  be  analysed,  cannot,  if  ternary  or  quaternary,  be  formed  by  art ;  since  its  elements, 
although  after  their  association,  held  together  by  common  chemical  aflinity,  are  always 
assucialtd  by  a  process  called  secretion.  (</)  Lastly,  in  an  organic  compound,  the  combina* 
tion  of  thee. cments  is  too  energetic  to  admit  of  any  tendency  to  spontaneous  separation ; 
.whereas,  in  an  organic  compound,  such  is  commonly — after  the  cessation  of  its  vitality— 
the  weakness  of  this  combiiration,  if  it  be  ternary  or  quaternary,  that  it  generally  tends 
rapidly,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  decomposition. 

By  the  term  proximate  principle,  then,  is  to  be  understood  a  vegetable  or  animal  com- 
pound, formed  directly  by  the  union  of  certain  elements,  and  characterized  by  distinct 
chemical  properties,  and,  by  its  union  again  with  others,  contributing  to  form  the  several 
tissues  and  fluids  of  organized  beings  (!>). 


(a)  It  is  true,  some  few  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal compounds — ternary,  as  stearin,  or  at 
leasta  fatty  substance  resembling  it,  and  even 
quaternary .  as  urea,  or  at  lras.1  rsonietliing  like 
it  —  are  said  to  have  been  formed  artificially, 
the  former  by  fi^rard,  and  the  latter  by 
Woehler;  but  the  accounts  are  rather  apocry- 
phal— at  any  rale,  so  rare  at  best  lave  bten 
such  manufactures,  that  they  cannot  invali- 
date the  general  prO)iosition  advanced  above. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  binary  compounds, 
such  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  may  res'^lt 
equally  well  from  common  chemical  affinity 
as  from  secretion ;  and  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  irrational  in  the  idea  that  ttfrnary 
and  quaternary  compounds  might  do  so  like- 
wise ;  but  such  combinations  are  certainly 
not  commonly  nor  easily  effected  in  a  che- 
mical laboratory.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been 
considered  not  improbable  that  we  shall,  in 
future,  1)6  able  to  form  artificially,  not  only 
organic  proximate  principles,  such  as  albu- 
men, gelatin,  and  fibrin,  but  proper  tissues 


also,  and  even  whole  organs,  such  as  bones 
and  muscles ;  {Edinb.  Review,  fx>1.  XXIII,  p. 
389) ;  eo  that  it  may  be  hoped  it  will  not 
much  longer  remain  a  secret 

What  med'cine  'twas  that  Paracelsus 
Could  make  a  man  with,  as  he  tells  us; 
and  that  we  shall  shortly  be  able  to  imi- 
tate the  philosopher  mentioned  by  Ama- 
tus  Lus>itanus,  and  compound  a  child  out- 
right, "marrow,  bones,  and  all,"  by  the 
help  of  a  pestle  and  mortar ! 

('/)  Organic  chemistry  is  a  science  of  com- 
paratively recent  d:;te.  The  ancients  made 
nothing  intermediate  between  their  Zrotx^ta 
or  elements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
dfjLoiofxtQr},  or  simple  organs,  and  Y^^a  or 
fluids  on  the  other;  and  the  earlier  modem 
cheniibts  are  either  quite  silent  on  the  suh- 
ject  of  proximate  principles,  or  speak  often 
with  the  utmost  indecision  and  vagueness. 
The  two  Rouelles  and  Scheele  made  some 
slight  advances  in  the  science  about  sixty 
years  ago ;   but  it  is  hardly  thirty  years 
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The  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  contain  in  general  a  great  proportion  of  carbon^ 
while  they  are  commonly  destitute  of  nitrogen,  and  they  are  for  the  moat  pari  ternary  («)  • 
whereas  those  of  animals  contain  usually  mach  nitrogen,  while  they  are  in  general  compa* 
ratively  deficient  in  carbon,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  quaternary.  The  former* 
aga'm,  among  the  less  common  principles,  contain  more  frequently  potassium,  whereas  the 
kuter  eontain  more  frequently  phosphorus,  sulphur,  calcium,  and  sodium ;  and,  while  it  is 
in  vegetable  componnds  only  that  aluminum  has  hitherto  be«a  detected,  animal  com- 
pounds alone  have  afforded  fluorine.  Of  dburse,  from  their  deficiency  of  nitrogen,  vege- 
table componnds  in  general  are  less  prone  than  animal  to  that  modification  of  spontaneoua 
decomposition  called  putrefaction. 

The  following  are  the  chief  proximate  principles — as  composed  at  least  of  the  four  chief 
elements  above  alluded  to : — 


OP  PLANTS. 

I.  Binary, 
(Of  oxygen  and  hydrogen). 

Water. 
(Of  oxygen  and  carbon). 

Oxalic  acid. 
(Of  carbon  and  hydrogen). 
Coutchouc. 

J  I.  Ttrnary. 

(Of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  the 
two  former  in  the  Bam4  proportions  as  in 
water). 

Sugar  Tannin 

SarcoeoU  Fecula 

Qlycyrrhisin  Inulin 

OUvile  Hordein 

Piperin  Lignin 

Gum 
(Of  the  same  principles,  but  with  the 
oxygen  in  excess,  with  respect  to  the  hy- 
drogen. 


Acetic 

Strychnic 

Kioic 

Tartaric 

Benzoic 

Malic 

Meconic 


I 


Acids. 


I 


Acids. 


Sinapic 
Citric 
Morox>  Uo 
GalUo 
Ellagic 
Pectic 
Fungic 
Boletic 

(Of  the  same  principles,  bat  with  the  hy- 
drogen in  excess,  with  respect  to  the 
Mygeo). 

Resin  Camphor 

Stearin  Cerin 

Klain  Myricin. 

(Of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen). 
Hydrocyanic  acid. 


aenee  Dr.  Roetock  drew,  for  the  first  time, 
tMf  thing  like  an  accurate  distinction  be- 
tvreen  some  of  the  leading  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  organized  beings,  (Nicholson's  Jour* 
ittfi,  1805;,  and  it  is  since  that  time  that 
Ibe  subject  has  been  Caken  up  by  Gay 
IjOMac  and  Thenard,  Beraelios,  Marcet, 
Brande,  Prout,  Chevreul,  Gmelio,  John,  and 
po  many  other  savans,  that  perhaps  no  branch 
af  ecience  at  present  offers,  as  H.  Virey 
obaerves,  a  more  "  brillante  carri^re  de 
nooveant^."  It  is  true  that  many  of  these 
f  oooveaut^s"  are  but  the  naked  results  of 
analyses  undertaken  apparently  without  any 
motive,  and  of  which  one  at  present  sees 
neither  the  immediate  advantage, nor  the  ol- 


OF  ANIMALS. 
I.  Binary. 
(Of  oxygen  and  hydrogen). 
Water. 


II.  Ternary, 

(Of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  \km 
two  former  in  the  lame  proportions  as  in 
water). 

Sugar. 

(Of  the  same  principles,  bot  with  the 
oxygen  in  excess,  with  respect  to  the  hy- 
drogen). 

t:r^  }^''«^- 

(Of  the  same  principles,  but  with  the 
hydrogen  in  excess,  with  respect  to  the 
oxygen). 

Resin  Cetin 

Stearin  Ambrein 

Elain  Butyrin. 

Cholesterin 


timate  scope ;  but,  perhaps,  when  some  now* 
erful  and  compreheasiTe  mind  shall  haw 
arisen  to  do  for  organic  chemistry  what 
Bichtiit  did  for  general  anatomy,  and  Hal- 
ler  for  physiology,  we  may  be  able  more 
fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  many  facte, 
of  which  it  seems  at  present  that,  in  the 
words  of  Seneca,  '*  Hic  usus  inventornm 
fructus  est,  invenisse." 

(a)  It  is  from  the  fungous  and  cruciferoue 
orders  of  plants  that  some  of  the  vegetaMe 
compounds  which  contain  nitrogen  are  oh* 
taioed  in  the  greatestabundance ;  but  there 
are  few  orders  which  do  not  afford,  in  greater 
or  lees  quantity,  compouode  contsinug  this 
principle. 
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III.  Quaternary, 

'.   (Of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitro- 
gen). 

Osnazom  Solania 

Sodo-albumen  (a)   Atropia 
Colouring  matter   UyoBcyamia 


Bztractive 

Daturia 

Caihartin 
Colocyntin 
Asparagin 
Gliadin 

Strychnia 
Eruetia 
Ci.'cbonia 
Quinia 

Narcotin 

Brucia 

Zyroom 
Fungin 

Morphia 
Delphia 
Picrotoxia 

Veratria. 

III.  Quaiemanf. 

(Of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  aiM  nitron 
gen). 

Osniazora  Fibnn 

Sodo-albumen        Casein 
Colouring  matter  Salivary  matter 
Piciomel  Hematosin 

Urea  Lithic       ^^^^ 

Allantoic  j 


Gelatin 
Mucus 


Cantharidia  (ft). 


Of  the  foregoing  proximate  principles,  but  very  few  comparatively  are  described  as  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  the  tissues  of  either  plants  or  animals,  the  greater  number 
being  found  in  the  fluids  alone.  Among  the  former,  however,  are  lignin,  osmazom,  sodo- 
albumen,  and  fungin,  which  are  said  to  constitute,  with  much  water,  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  certain  salts,  the  principal  tissues  of  plants ;  and  osmazom,  sodoalbumen,  gelatin, 
end  fibrin,  of  which,  with  a  still  greater  quantity  of  water,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  cer- 
tain salts,  the  chief  tissues  of  animals  are  represented  as  consisting.  Thus,  it  is  of  sodo- 
albumen and  gelatin  principally,  that  the  cellular  tissue,  as  well  as  the  several  membran-  < 
ous  tissues,  and  the  vascular  tissue,  in  all  its  modifications,  is  described  as  consisting,  as  it 
is  of  osmazom  and  sodo-albomen,  chiefly  that  the  nervous  tissue,  and  of  osmazom,  sodo- 
albumen, gelatin,  and  fibrin,  for  the  most  part  that  the  muscular  tissue  are  said  respectively 
to  be  composed. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  characteristic  chemical  properties: — 


or  OSMAZOM. 

Sol.  in  both  water 
and  alcohol,  cold 
and  hot. 

Coag.  by  tannin. 


or    SODO-ALBUMEN. 


Sol.  in  cold  water. 
Coag.  by  alcohol. 

by  heat. 

— —  by  tannin. 
by  salts  of  tin, 

lead,  mercury,   & 

silver. 


OP  GELATIN. 

Sol.  in  hot  water. 
Insol.  in  alcohol. 
Coag.  by  cold. 

by  tannin. 

by  salts  of  tin 

and  silver. 


OP  PIBRTX. 


Insol.  in  either  water 
or  alcohol,  colder 
hot. 

Coag.    spontaneous- 

ly. 


Now  the  question  arises.  What  claim  have  the  animal  compounds  just  enumerated — to 
say  nothing,  for  the  present,  of  those  of  vegetables— to  be  regaided  as  really  organic  ele- 
ments, or  the  proximate  principles  of  the  organized  animal  body  P  The  substance  of  such 
a  body  has  been  elsewhere  represented  as  consisting  of  certain  tissues,  organized  or  Ubor- 
ganized,  or  anatomical  elements,  and  of  certain  fluids ;  and  it  is  commonly  believed  that 
such  tissues  and  fluids  are  all  immediately  composed  of  more  or  fewer  of  these  animal 
compounds,  the  simple  or  primary  elements  of  which  have  been  associated  by  secretion.  It 
has,  however,  been  already  stated  incidentally  that,  however  true  this  doctrine  may  be 
with  respect  to  the  unorganized  tissues  and  fluids,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  with  respect  to 
tfie  organized  tissues,  the  chemical  nature  of  which  appears  to  be  entirely  net  generis^  but, 
nevertheless,  such  as,  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  their  vitality,  to  resolve  them  into 
some  of  the  compounds  under  consideration.    The  organized  tissues  have  never — as  was  at 


(a)  It  has  been  considered  expedient  to 
designate  by  this  name  albumen  in  its  nn- 
coagulated  stdte,  since  it  is  to  the  possession 
of  its  soda,  as  shown  by  Dr.  T.  Thomson, 
that  it  owes  all  the  properties  by  which  it  is 
recognized.  The  term  albumen  strictly 
means  coagnlated  albumen,  since  it  is  only 
upon  the  principle  of  abstracting  its  soda 
that  all  the  agents  by  which  the  coagulation 
of  this  substance  is  effected,  operate. 

(b)  In  the  above  table  those  compounds 


only  are  mentioned  which  result  directly 
froro  the  process  of  secretion,  and  are  found 
native  in  the  several  tissues  and  fluids  of 
organized  beings ;  since  with  those  into 
which  they  may  be  subsequently  converted 
by  various  chemical  manipulations,  we  have 
at  present  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The 
leading  principles  of  the  arrangement  fol- 
lowed above  are  those  suggested  by  MM. 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard. 
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the  same  time  remarked — manifested,  while  still  possessed  of  their  vitality,  that  globular 
stracture  which  appears  to  be  proper  to  sodo-albumen,  gelatin,  fibrin,  and  so  forth ;  and  it  ba« 
been  noticed  from  a  very  early  peric  d  as  characteristic  of  such  tissues,  that  they  resist,  so  long 
as  their  vitality  Ia4s,  the  action  of  all  those  ordinary  chemical  agents  which  operate  with 
Ihe  greatest  energy  on  their  reputed  proximate  principles.  Does  water,  either  cold  or  hot, 
act  io  dissolving,  or  alcohol  in  coagulating,  an  organized  membrane,  which  is  nevertheless 
said  to  consist  principally  ^albumen  and  gelatin  ;  or  does  either  water  or  alcohol  display 
any  solvent  action  on  an  organized  nerve  or  muscle,  which  is  still  represented  as  containing 
psmazom(a)  ?  It  is  a  distinguishing  property  of  fibrin  to  undergo  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion ;  but  no  such  coagulation  takes  place  in  muscles — which  are  still  described  as  contain- 
ing this  principle — till  they  are  deprived  of  their  vitality,  when  they  rapidly  become  st.ff; 
and  it  is  to  this  cause,  and  not  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  that  the  rigidity  of  the 
limbs,  which  soon  succeeds  death,  and  continues  till  the  putrefactive  process  has  com- 
menced, is  to  be  attributed.  It  is  a  process  very  similar  to  that  of  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood ;  the  only  difference  consisting  in  this,  that  the  blood  stiffens,  owing  to  the  retention 
by  its  fibrin  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  of  its  identity,  while  the  muscles  stiffen,  owing  to 
the  development  in  them  of  fibrin  which  they  did  not  previously  contain  (b). 

Again,  various  agents  which  are  most  active  in  corroding  certain  animal  tissues  when 
they  have  become  disorganised,  as  the  bydrochlorate  of  mercury  and  the  nitrate  of  silver, 


(a)  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  find  che- 
mists, in  the  accounts  of  their  operations  on 
organic  matters,  continually  using  the  terms 
membrane,  nerve,  muscle,  and  so  forth,  as 
entirely  synonymous  with  gelatin,  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  the  rest.  Dr.  Bostock,  for  ex- 
ample, says  habitually,  "  membrane  is  soluble 
in  this  or  that ;"  *'  membrane  has  a  strong  af- 
finity for  the  tanning  principle,"  &c. ;  "  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  nerve  is  so  and  so ;" 
"  pure  potash  dissolves  nerce,**  &c. ;  "  the 
muscular  fibre  is  readily  acted  on;"  and  so 
forth.  The  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  spoke 
mure  "by  the  rule"  in  these  matters — *'  one 
that  teas  a  woman,  but,  rest  her  soul,  she'a 
dead." 

'  (b)  That  the  seat  of  this  rigidity  is  the 
muscles  is  obvious,  since  it  ceases  im- 
mediately upon  their  being  divided;  but 
'Hunter,  Nyster,  and  most  late  physiologists 
have  been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  mus- 
cular contraction,  excited  by  what  Hunter 
calls  *'  the  stimulus  of  death."  as  is  clear 
from  the  facts,  that  it  does  not  take  place 
till  some  time  after  death,  whereas  such 
contractions  should  lie  mo4  powerful  imme- 
diately on  its  occurrence,  and  that  it  takes 
place  —and  that  even  more  quickly  and  re- 
markably— in  weak  subjects  than  in  strong 
ones.  That  it  is  not  obviated  by  palsy,  or 
by  the  division  of  the  spinal  cord,  although 
apparently  a  very  strong  argument  against 
the  notion  of  Hunter,  is  not  really  so ;  since 
the  supposed  contractions  may  be  conceived 
to  be  quite  independent  of  any  stimulus  na- 
turally conveyed  by  the  nerves.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  suggested  by  some  chemical  phy- 
aiologists,  that  the  contractions  of  muscles 
during  life  may  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  de- 
pendant on  the  coagulation  of  their  fibrin; 
and  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  and  others,  have 
supported  the  notion  that  the  increased 
cohesion  of  muscles,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  attributable  to  this  cause.  Rndol- 
phi  accordingly  endeavours  to  amalgamate 
the  opposed  doctrines,    and    asenbes   the 


rigidity  of  the  limbs  after  death  to  muscular 
contractions,  "  excited  by  a  chemical  opera- 
tion."   The  "  chemical  operation,"  however, 
unfortunately  for  this  jusfe-milieu  hypothe- 
sis, does  not  take  place  till  the  suscept  bility 
of  contraction  has  ceased — to  say  nothing  of 
the  probability  that  such  a  coagulation  of 
their  fibrin,  far  from  effecting,  would  be  in- 
compatable  with  the  contraction  of  muscles, 
or  of  the  absolute  superfluity  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  any  such  contraction  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  in  question.    It  is  remark- 
able that  this  rigidity  is  prevented  by  most 
of  the  causes  which  prevent  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood;  a  circumstance  which,  while  it 
favours  the  presumption  that  it  depends  on 
a  strictly  chemical  cause,  is  not  at  first  sight 
easily  reconcileable  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  latter  is  prevented,  in  these  cases,  by  the 
fibrin  being  inadeqnately  re- composed,  after 
its  decomposition,  owing  to  the  congested 
state  of  the  radicles  of  the  veins,  since  this 
cannot  apparently  have  any  effect  in  prevent- 
ing the  development  of  fibrin  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue  upon  the  cessation  of  its  irrita- 
bility.    It  will  appear,  however,  in  future 
that  the  total  want  of  muscular  contractions, 
which  likewise  occurs  after    death    under 
these  circumstances,  can  be  referred  only 
to  a  defective  deposition,  owing  to  excessive 
irritation — such  as  that  produced  by  elec- 
tricity, violent  exercise,  an  intense  emotion 
of  the  mind,  narcotic  poisons,  a  blow  on 
the  head,  and  other  causes  of  venous  con- 
ges ion — of  that  tissue  on  which  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  immediately  depends ; 
and  if  we  are  thus  compelled  to  admit  the 
defective  decomposition  of  one  tissue  to  ex- 
plain one  phenomenon,  it  is  surely  allowable 
to  suppose  that  of  another  to  explain  the 
one  under  consideration,  and  to  presume 
that  the  want  of  subsequent  rigidity  results 
from  the  defective  deposition  of  muscular 
tissue,  which  is  resolved  into  fibrin  after 
death,  only  when  perfectly  prepared. 
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witb  TCtpeci  io  those  which  coDtam  alhtiinen,  ozftHc  acid,  with  icspeci  to  those  whkh  eMl« 
tain  gelatin  and  nitric  acid,  with  respect  to  thoee  which  contain  fibrin,  hare  no  actioa 
whatever  on  them  to  long  as  they  retain  their  vitality;  and  even  the  gastric  fluid,  which 
so  rapidly  decompose «  every  kind  of  disorganised  organic  matters,  and  not  nnfreqnentlyt 
after  death,  even  the  very  surface  by  which  itself  was  secreted  (a),  is  totally  inert  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters  while  still  possessed  of  vitality.  Hence  seeds  and  small  animals  ai« 
well  known  to  pass  sometimes  through  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  larger  animals  umI 
parasites  even  to  harbour  there  for  an  unlimited  time,  without  sustaining  the  least  injury ; 
whereas,  had  their  vitality  once  desei  ted  them,  they  would  have  been  immediately  digested. 
L^wlly,  what  membrane,  nerve,  or  muscle,  under  any  circumstances  of  heat  and  moisture* 
ever,  while  it  continues  organised,  runs  on  to  putrefaction;  and  which  of  the  compounds* 
of  which  they  are  severally  said  to  consist,  under  the  same  circumstances  is  capable  of  tf 
*istingit(6)P 

Have  we  not,  then,  a  right  to  conclude  that  there  is  in  reality  no  ready-made  oemasOD. 
no  sodo-albumen,  no  gelatin,  no  fibrin  in  the  organized  tissues  of  animals,  but  only  the 
same  elements  as  these  compounds  contain,  and  even  associated  together,  as  they  are  in 
them,  by  secretion,  but  held  together  by  a  power  quite  distinct  from  common  chemical 
aflinity,  in  a  state  of  combination  peculiar  to  living  matter;  and  that  it  is  only  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  cessation  of  the  vitality  of  each  organized  tiisue,  that  these  compounds,  or 
reputed  proximate  principles — which  certainly  exist  from  the  fii^t  in  the  unorganized 
tissues  and  fluids — are  formed — ^at  that  instant  when  the  power  called  chemical  affinity 
succeeds  another  power,  which  may  be  called  vital  affinity,  by  which  it  had  been  previously 
supersersed,  and  common  chemical  coAipounds  are  all  that  is  left  of  that  organized  mass 
into  which  the  elements  had  been  before  combined  ?  It  is  contrary  to  every  principle,  not 
only  of  philosophy,  but  of  common  sense,  to  admit  the  presence,  in  any  substance,  of  a 
property  which  is  never  displayed  by  common  chemical  compounds,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  absence  of  all  those  properties  by  which  such  compounds  arc  known,  and  still  affirm 
that  the  chemical  nature  of  this  substance  and  of  these  compounds  is  identical.  Upon 
what  circumstance,  if  not  upon  a  difference  in  their  properties,  can  we  at  any  time  esta- 
blish a  difference  in  the  nature  of  bodies  P  We  know  nothing  of  their  YAi|  ir^wnr-^no- 
thing  of  any  one  of  them  abstractedly ;  and  if  asked  what  is  osmazon,  sodo-albumen,  ge- 
latin, fibiin,  find  so  forth,  what  could  we  say  but  that  each  is  something  which  has  such  and 
such  characteristicB,  and  which,  when  acted  on  by  certain  re-agents,  manifests  such  and 
such  phenomena P  It  is  ft  mere  truism,  then,  to  say  that  organized  tissues,  which  have 
other  characteristics,  and  which  do  not  exhibit,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same 
phenomena,  cannot  be  of  the  same  nature  as  they  are ;  and,  if  this  be  admitted,  it  wiU  be 
evident  how  mistaken  must  be  the  doctrine  which  regards  the  globules  said  to  be  found— 
at  least  after  the  cesstition  of  their  vitality — in  the  several  ^organized  tissues,  and  whieh,  If 
they  exist  at  all,  are  merely  particles  of  sodo-albumen,  gelatin,  &c.,  as  organic  elements, 
or  molecules,  and  inculcates  that  it  is  directly  in  them  that  the  aptitude  for  life  or  vitality 
resides.  The  really  org>  nic  elements,  or  molecules,  are  probably,  under  ordinary  circum* 
stances — that  is  to  say,  while  the  organized  being  not  only  possesses  the  aptitude  for  life, 
but  manifests  life  itself—  never  for  one  instant  the  same,  and  are  certainly  such  as  tohavd 
entirely  eluded,  hitherto,  all  our  attempts  to  overtake  them.  There  has,  nevertheless, been 
generally  evinced  the  utmost  unwillingness  to  admit  that  organized  matter  is,  in  its  che- 
mical natnre,  distinct  from  such  as  is  unorganized,  and  that  it  is  held  together  by  a  p6wer 
distinct  from  common  chemical  affinity.  Any  compromise  seems  to  have  been  commonly 
preferred  to  this:  and  endless  modifications,  by  the  supposed  vital  principle,  of  a  chemical 
nature  presumed  to  be  common  to  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  of  a  power  presumed  to  be  in 
universal  operation,  have  been  accordingly  proposed  by  chemists  to  account  for  the  peculiar!* 
ties  of  such  as  is  organized,  without  their  having  perceived  that  the  proposed  modifications 
were  such  as,  not  merely  to  qualify  this  supposed  common  nature,  but  to  exclude  it  and 
establish  a  proper  one  in  its  place,  and  not  merely  to  temporize  with  this  common  power, 
but  to  admit  a  proper  one  to  counteract  and  supersede  it  (c).    Organized  matter,  as  on  the 


(a)  This  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  was 
noticed  first  by  J.  Hunter,  (Phil.  Trans. 
1767),  and  has  been  since  illustrated  princi- 
pally by  Baillie,  Adams,  Home,  Burns, 
Meckel,  Haviland,  Gairdner,  Want, Pascalis, 
Cheeseman.  Sc'galas,  Beck,  Travers,  Cramp- 
ton,  Davis,  and  Carsewell. 

{b)  So  striking  is  .the  attribute  of  or- 
ganized tissues  of  resisting  putrefaction,  that 
it  has  been  regarded  by  some  physiologists, 
for  example,  Stahl,  Junker,  and  J.  Hunter, 
as  furnishing  one  of  the  best  means  of  de- 


• 

fining  life.  Such  is  not  the  case;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  necessary  property  of  the 
composition  of  a  living  being.  Life  is  cer- 
tainly "  Putrediui  cootraria ;"  but  we  cannot 
with  propriety  regard  it,  as  Junker  does,  ss 
consisting  in  "  illud  putrediui  contrarium.** 
The  resistance  of  common  chemical  re- 
agents is  coincident  with  life,  but  not  iden- 
tical with  it. 

(c)  Thus,  to  cite  the  expressions  on  this 
subject  of  only  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated 
chemists  of  the  present  century,  Chaptal 
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on«  band,  pomened  of  toroperties  which  have  no  parallel  in  such  as  is  unorganized,  and,  on 
ihe  other,  destitute  of  those  by  which  the  latter  is  characterized,  must  be  regarded  as  quite 
di»tinct  from  it;  and  chemical  analyses  accordingly  must  be  considered  as  useful  in  thov* 
ing  OS,  not  what  such  matter  wot  composed  of  while  it  possessed  vitaiityi  but  what  it  if 
composed  of  afterwards  (a). 


describes  living  bodies  as  all  subject  to  the 
influence  of  common  chemical  powers,  but 
the  effect  of  these,  he  says,  "  is  modified  by 
the  re-action  of  the  vital  principle ;"  {EL  qf 
Chemistry,  1800).     Dr.  Thomson  speaks  of 
these  powers  as  l)eing,  in  the  living  body, 
not  superceded  by,  but  "  the  servants  of  a 
superior  agent,  which  directs  tliem  so  as  to 
accomplish  always  one  particular  end ;  (Sr/«- 
(em  Of  Chemistry,  1817) ;  by  Dr.  Murray,  the 
parts  of  the  living  body  are  described  as 
Common  chemical  compounds,  the  result  of 
common  chemical  affinities,  "which  have 
been  exerted  merely  under   peculiar  cir- 
f'ums  ances;"  {System  0/  Chemistry f  1819). 
Dr.  Dewar  oliserves  that  the  materials  of 
which  living  bodies  consist,  are  not  in  the 
least  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
chemical  laws  which  Wlong  to  other  mat- 
ter, but  "new  laws  are  superadded  by  which 
the  effects  of  these  common  laws  are  in  the 
most  important    manner  changed;"    {Ed. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  1821)  •  and  Dr.  Henry, 
while  he  admits  that  there  is,  in  the  living 
body,  "  a  directing  principle  superior  to,  and 
differing  ttom  the  cause  which  has  been 
termed  chemical  affinity,"  with  singular  in- 
consistency at  the  same  time  presume^,  that 
**  the  processes  of  chemistry,  performed  on 
dead  animal  matter,  exhibit  its  proximate 
phnciplct  in  a  state  identical  with  that  in 
which  they  exist  in  animal  structure  ;  (£1. 
^  Btep.  Chemistry,  1823)— as  if  a  directing 
principle,  confessedly  diffierent  from  com- 
mon cocmical  affinity,  could  be  conceived 
of,  as  producing  nothing  but  common  che- 
mical compounds.     It  is  needless  to  multi- 
ply examples  of  this  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  simultaneous  existence  and  action  of 
contradictory  powers — this  '*  vital   princi- 
ple/' this  "superior  agent,"  these  "peculiar 
circumstances,"  these  "new  laws,"  this  "di- 
recting principle,"  are  only  other  words  to 
express  a  new  power,  which  not  only  re- 
strains and  controls,  but  opposes  and  dis- 
penses with  common  chemical  affinity ;  and 
which,  as  giving  rise  to  forms  of  matter  quite 
distinct  from  all  oUiers,  is  justly  entitled  to 
be  regarded   as   entirely  sui  generis.     Mr. 
Mayo  considers  it  as  "highly  probable  that 
the  laws  of  chemistry,  and  the   property 
which  controls  the  affinity  of  matter  in  living 
botlies,  will  prove  eventually  to  be  identi- 
cal."   {Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  1827). 
Perhaps  they  may — ^but  in  the  meantime  we 
must  be  allowed  to  consider  them  as  per- 
fectly different  from  each  other,  since  it  is  by 


their  fruits  only  that  we  know  either,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  two  are  certamly — as  far 
as  they  have  been  hitherto  ascertained,  aa 
different  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

(a)  Berzeliui  is  among  the  few  chemists 
— for  he  is  a  physiologibt  as  well  as  a  che- 
mist— who  have  admitted  this  almost  self- 
evident  fact.  '*  Les  elemens,"  says  he,  *'pa- 
rais^eni  ob^ir  dans  les  corps  vi vans  a  d'autres 
lois  que  dans  les  corp^  morts") — Traifi  de 
Chimie,  par  Jourdan,  1629)  — not  newly  mo- 
dified, but  other  laws — but  among  professed 
physiologists,  the  admission  has  been  almost 
universal.    Thus  Rudolphi  expressly  statei 
that  chemistry  is  able  to  investigate  only 
the  lifeless  remains  of  organ  zed  'beings. 
{Grwnd.  der  Physiol.  1821).     Dr.  Barclay- 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  vital  principle — concedes  to  it 
with  respect  to  chemical  affinity,  not  only, 
like  Choptal,  a  modifying,  but  a  subversive 
influence;  and  remarks  that  the  combina- 
tions of  organized  matter  "  not  only  indicate 
a  species  of  chemistry  unknown  to  man,  but 
evidently  imply  a  species   of  chemistry 
whose  modes  of  operation  are  equally  be- 
yond his  powers  to  imitate,  and  his  powen 
to  comprehend."  {On  Lije  and  Organisation, 
1822).   Adiion  again  speaks  of  vital  affinity, 
contrasted  with  common  chemical  affinity, 
as  "  une  force  toute  oppos^e ;"  and  very 
justly  demands, "  les  molecules  qui  forment 
les  Bolides  du  corps  humain,  ^tant  associto 
en  vertu  d'une  affinity  spdciale,  dite  vitale, 
et  que  les  chemistes  n*ont  pas  en  main, 
comment  ces  chemistes  pourraient  ils  pr^- 
tendre  faire  une  analyse  de  ces  SDlidesP  lis 
ne  font  que  les  detruire."       {Physiol,  de 
VJIomme,  1823).     It  may  be  noticed  as  sin- 
gular, also,  that  Dr.  Pritchard — one  of  the 
most  successful  opponents  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple doctrine — still  quite  coincides  in  opiuion 
with  Dr.  Barclay,  on  the  subject  in  question, 
and  maintains  that  "  the  component  mate- 
rials o.'  the  dead  and  living  body  are  not 
existing    under    the  same    chemical   cir- 
cumstances."   {On  the  vital  principle,  1829). 
Finally — for    the    list    need  uot.be  pro- 
longed— Tiedemnnu  describes  the  combina^ 
tions  of  oiganized  solids  as  depending  on 
forces   proper  to  their  bodies:  and  admits 
that  it  is  not  till  after  death  that  chemical 
affinities  enter  into  play ;  {Physiologie,  1831); 
and  a  similar  opinion  is  now  entertained  by 
almost  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  aa 
opinion  upon  the  subject. 
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LECTURE   ZXTII. 

Congeniial  Exeeu  of  Parte — HypertropMea, 

Thk  fcetat  is  •oroetimes  born  with  bypertro- 
phy,  or  ezcesfive  development  of  organs, 
with  supernumerary  parts,  or  with  various 
excrrscroces.  The  brain  has  been  eo  large  as 
to  resemble  hydrocephalus  (Chaussier),  the 
heart,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  pancreas,  and 
other  abdominfil  organs,  the  prepuce  and 
oymphK,  have  been  hypertrophied  at  birth, 
and  M«  Duges  applied  a  ligature  in  two  cases 
00  a  prolongation  of  the  hymen  beyond  the 
Tulva. 

Infants  have  been  born  with  six,  eight,  or 
ten  fingers  and  toes  on  each  extremity.  M. 
Duges  saw  seven  and  eight  fingers  on  esch 
hand ;  and  M.  Gardien  the  usual  number  of 
fingers  and  toes  doubled.  Deformities  of  this 
kind  are  hereditary  in  some  families.  I  have 
.usually  seen  two  thumbs  on  each  hand,  and 
ou  one  hand  only. 

It  is  on  record,  that  one  individual  had  two 
tongues,  two  hearts,  two  fpleens,  &c. 

When  supernumerary  fingers  are  attached 
by  a  simple  pedicle,  they  may  be  removed  with 
safety,  as  attested  by  M.  Duges,  who  per- 
^formed  the  operation ;  but  if  the  suiernnme- 
rary  part  be  united  by  a  complete  articulation 
.it  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Excrescences  and  tumours  may  exist  on 
any  part  of  the  body  at  biith,  and  nre  eno- 
oeously  ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  tie  influ- 
ence of  the  maternal  imagination.  Some  of 
tbcpc  may  be  removed  by  ligatures  ;  others 
•are  beyond  the  means  of  art. 

It  sometimes  hnppens  that  a  fun^s  forms 
after  the  falling  off  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
which  bleeds  fieely.  This  varies  in  size  and 
is  peduDCulati'd.  It  is  accompnnied  by  a  pu- 
rulent or  sanguineo>purulent  discharge,  and 
itas  been  mistaken  for  hernin-epiplocele. 
-Some  practitioners  advise  a  ligature,  others 
«auteris«tion  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  more 
cseiaion.  In  most  cases  I  have  found  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  alumen,  5  s  to  the  J  j  of  dis- 
tilled water,  \iith  a  compress  of  soap  plaister 
and  a  bandnge  sufiScient.  I  shall  more  fully 
describe  excrescences  when  enumerating  dis- 
eases of  the  skin. 

Congenital  d^eet — Diminutiont  or  destrvetion 
qfFarte, — Every  part  of  the  body  may  be 
defective  or  absent  at  birth.  An  infant  may 
bf  born  ^rllh  one  or  both  eyes  or  ears  Trant> 


ing,  oneof  the  tborade  or  ahdoHunal  orfaBa, 
ao  arm  or  a  leg  or  both  absent,  or  have  ona 
hand  or  foot,  or  one  very  much  diminished 
in  size.  The  heart,  the  greater  part  of  the 
brain,  an  eye,  ear,  or  the  genital  orgaos,  are 
sometimes  absent.  M.  Dumas  describes  a 
case  of  a  person  who  had  no  legs,  but  the 
feet  articulated  with  the  thighs  at  the  knees. 
I  have  seen  a  person  whose  upper  extremities 
were  wanting,  and  who  had  a  small  tuberde 
like  a  wart  on  each  shoulder.  I  have  seen  a  tu- 
mour of  this  kind  over  the  site  of  the  genital 
organs.  Others  have  observed  examples  of 
absence  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  the  arms 
and  forearms,  and  the  hands  and  feet  natu- 
rally developed.  (Duces).  This  learned  au- 
thor also  saw  an  infant  whose  arms  termi- 
nated at  the  elbow.  Though  the  greater 
number  of  these  deformities  are  incurable, 
we  ought  to  supply  the  want  of  organs 
when  possible.  Thus  we  see  persons  uxth 
an  artificial  eye  of  glas'*,  an  ear  or  a  nose  of 
silver,  a  steel  substitute  for  a  hand.  Captain 
Derenzy  has  described  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments for  persons  who  have  lost  one  hand, 
in  bis  work  entitled  '*  Enchiridion."  A  great 
many  deformities  of  club  feet,  which  are  so 
detrimental  to  locomotion,  progression,  or 
walking,  may  low  be  remedied  by  art ;  and 
so  great  is  the  advance  of  science  in  this 
particular,  that  indeed  I  have  not  seenr 
a  child  with  perfect  club  feet  for  some 
years.  This  is  a  vast  improvement.  It  is 
deplorable  to  witness  a  fine  athletic  man 
hobbling  his  weary  way,  whose  health  is  in* 
jured,  and  whose  life  is  shortened  by  the  ig- 
norance of  the  medical  practitioner  who  wts 
present  at  his  birth.  Even  the  illustrious 
Byron  could  not  forget  an  infirmity,  which* 
had  he  known  it  was,  perhaps^  the  result  of 
jnedical  ignorance,  he  would  have  satirised 
in  imperishable  stanzas.  There  are  soma 
forms  of  clubfoot  which  cannot  be  remedied  ; 
but  a  great  number  of  cases  admit  of  relief. 
This  must  be  obvious  « hen  we  bear  in  mind 
the  facility  there  is  of  moulding  into  proper 
shape  the  imperfectly  ossified  bones  of  a  new 
born  infant.  I  have  now  treated  six  cases 
successfully.  Different  parts  of  the  foetus 
may  be  destroyed  by  gangrene  during  intra- 
uterine existence.  This  is  proved  by  the  de- 
tection of  the  gangrenous  parts  in  the  liquor 
amnii.  (Chaussier,  Adelon,  Velpeau). 

The  extremities  may  also  adhere  to  the 
trunk  at  different  points.  The  head  may  be 
very  defective. 

Acephaly. — Acephalous  infants  appear  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  head  absent.  They 
generally  survive  only  a  few  moments  after 
birth ;  but  there  is  invariably  some  portion 
of  the  brain  or  cerebellum  fn  the  base  of  the 
skull.  The  foetus  appears  a  shapeless  mass, 
attached  to  the  umbilical  cord,  and  coDtains 
some  vessels  and  nerves,  with  a  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  In  other  examples  the 
inferior  extremities,  with  some  of  the  viscera 
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and  a  part  of  tbe  spine,  bat  not  the  heart  or  species  of  general  malformation  of  the  eyes, 

lungs,  exist.  (Elben,  Brescbet,  &c.)  as  to  sitttation,  dimensions,  &c.    Tbey  are- 

.  In  many  the  superior  extremities,  thorax,  ranged  under  several  heads,  which  are  as 

and  trunk  are  developed,  while  tbe  other  follow : — 

parts  and  the  head  are  atrophied ;  and  these  j,  Number  of  Eyes.— Some  authors,  more 

have  been  called  by  Geoffroy  crypto  cephalous  q^  less  ancient,  have  spolccn  of  individuals 

and  eoccy-eephaUnu  infants.     In  aU  cases  a  ^hohad  more  than  two  eyes  ;  but  these  are 

portion  of  the  head,  covered  with  hair,  is  ap-  ^^^  to   be  credited.     Not  so,  however,  of 

parent;  anif  this  fact  led  Bcclard  and  Duges  those  related  by  Walter  and  Rudolphi,  in 

to  conjecture,  that  the  head  existed  before  ^^ich  one  eye  occupied  its  normal  situation,, 

the  other  muliUtions  took  place.  ^^iic  the  other  was  wanting.    This  is  not 

In  some  cases  the  skull  is  flattened  on  a  to   be  confounded  with   cyclopia,  in   which 

line  with  the  face.     The  term  microeephaiy  |joth  eyes  are  more  or  less  joioed  in  one, 

has  been  applied  to  this  deformity.     This  dl-  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 

minution  is  ascribed  to  hydrocephalus,  with  m.  Seiler  proposes  to  call  the  former  case 

rupture,  or  to  hernia,  or  hydrencephalocele.  «•  perfect   monophthalmia,"   and. the  latter 

It  may  also  arise  from  the  pressure  of  tu-  «.  imperfect  monophthalmia." 

mours  on  the  foetal  head,  or  upon  pressure         «    «•*    *•        /•  i?    -      in.-  ^».«.   ^       u 
.......       .  ,  -\.       *^*.  *^  .    ^u  2.  Situation  of  Eyes* — ^Tbe  most  remark* 

applied  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  in  the       .,  .      .      f,^    .    , / 

llVst  months  of  pregnancy,  which  Geoffroy  ''^^    ^^om^J    "    the    cydopa    (monopsia, 

has  termed  tkUpsLephalous.  rhmencephalia). 

In  other  cases  the  pressure  is  applied  on         3.  Dimensions  of  Eyes^^The  g^obe  of  the 

tbe  face,  which   may  be  entirely   wanting  «y«  «n«y  ^«  too  large  {megahphthahnia),  or 

fanoi^jy  or  aprojopyj,  or  it  may  be  reduced  in  too   small   {microphthalmia).     The   enlarged 

its  inferior  part  (synotyj,  but  it  is  most  fre-  «ye  "  o>o»«  particularly  observed  in  cyclopia, 

quently  at  iu  superior  part,  the  cranium  at  anencephalia,  and  hydrocephalia.     Microph- 

the  same  time  projecting  forwards,  and  the  thalmia  was  first  mentioned  by  Beer,  and 

eyes  approximate  more  or  less,  or  unite  (sy^  subsequently  described  by  Dr.  Peenitz,  of 

nopiy),  or  are  confounded  (monopsy).     We  Dresden. 

sometimes  observe  cases  in  which  a  hydro-         4.    Complete  tcant  of   Eyes. — M.    Seiler 

cephalus  bursts,  the  fluid  finds  its  way  be-  briefly  mentions   the  various  cases  of  this 

tween  the  bones  of  the  face,  separates  them,  kind  recorded.     He  describes  one  observed 

destroys  the  olfactory  and  other  nerves,  and  by  Daniel  of  Halle,  in  1765.    He  then  gives 

even  one  eye.     A  foetus  with  one  eye  (mo-  an  account  of  two  monstrous  children  pre- 

nospy)  may  live  a  few  hours,  but  seldom  served  in  the  Museum  of  tbe  Dresden  Aca- 

longer.  demy ;  in  both  cases,  the  eyes  were  want- 

Anencephalous  infants  are  those  in  whom  ing :  in  the  former,   the  orbits   were  only 

the  brain  is  displaced  or  entirely  absent.     In  separated  by  a  line  ;  in  the  second,  there 

some  the  brain  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  was  only  one    orbit.      The  different  facts 

marrow  are  absent,  and  the  cranium  unites  quoted  by  M.  Seiler  show,  that  we  should 

to  tbe  neck  or  cervical  vertebrs ;  tbe  trunk  not  generally  maintain  that  when  an  organ 

is  curved,  and  the  abdominal  viscera  forma  is   wanting,  its  nerves  do   not 'exist:  they 

kiud  of  protrusion  oi  umbilical  hernia.  Anen«  also  »how  that  eyes  may  exist  without  optic 

cephalous  infants  shew  very  slight  signs  of  nerves  or  retinse,   and    that  the  different 

life,  according  to  Lallemand.  parts  of  the  nervous  system  do  not  so  much 

All  these  deformities  are  said  to  depend  depend  on  each  other,  as  that  a  nervous 

upon  a  primordial  conformation  (Gall),  on  an  branch  cannot  be  developed  without  being 

arrest  of  development  (Meckel),  on  a  local  connected    with    the    brain   by  its   trunk, 

inflammation  (Blandin),  and  on  a  hydroce-  Klinkosch  found  branches  of  tbe  fifth  pair  in 

phaius    followed    by     rupture    (Morgagni,  monsters,  in  whom  the  trunk  of  that  pair 

Cbanssier,  Beclard,  Duges,  &c.)    It  is  easy  did  not  exist. 

to  understand  that  tbe  serosity  or  water,  as         Second  Part, — Particular  malformations  of 

it  is  improperly  called,  may  distend  the  brain,  the  parts  of  the  Eye,  Eyebrows,  and  Eyelashes. 

rupture  its  membranes,  separate  the  bones  -^They  may  be  wanting,  be  too  short,  too 

of  the  cranium,  burst  the  scalp,  and  finally  fine,  or  have  a  vicious  direction, 
escape  into  the  amniotic  fiuid.    The  whole         Eyelids. — ^They  have  been  wanting,  been 

brain,  membranes,  bones  and  scalp  are  de-  too  short,  had  a  vicious  direction,  or  been 

Btroyed  by  absorption,  and  the  base  of  the  separated  into  two  lateral  flaps  (caloboma. 

skull  alone  remains,  forming  the  acephaly.  palpebra).     Children   have   been  born  with 

Malformation  of  the  Eyes. — ^The  foUowing  the  eyelids  adhering  to   each  other,  or  to 

aecount  of  these  deformities  in  man  and  ani-  the  ball  of  the   eye,  (anchyloblepharon  and' 

mals  is  by  Dr.  Seiler  of  Dresden,  translated  symblepharon)  :  this,  according  to  M.  Seiler, 

from  his  work  published  in  1833,  and  enti-  is  a  consequence  of  intra-uterine  ophthalmia* 

tied   Beobachtnngen,    Ursprang>icker,    Bil*  In  cyclops,  the  four  eyelids  are  united  round 

dungsfehler,  &c.  the  one  orbit. 

Tbe  first  part  of  this  production  contains       Lachrymal  Organs. — ^Their  absence  is  oftr 

the  most   remarkable   instances  of   every  synchronous  with  that  of  the  eyes ;  som 
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timet  out  or  other  part  of  the  laehrymal 
pMsages  rIoqc  is  waniiog. 

MutcUa  qf  the  Eye, — When  there  ie  no  eye, 
muscles  are  rarely  seen.  Sapplemeatary 
muscles  of  the  eye  have  been  observed* 

Nervet  qf  the  Bye, — Qenerally  wanting 
when  the  eye  i»  wanting.  M.  Seiler,  how- 
ever, found  them  all  in  au  eyeless  child. 
Sometimes  the  different  parts  of  a  nerve 
existp  but  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
want  of  immediate  parts.  At  others,  the 
neurilema  exists,  but  is  not  filled  in  the  ner* 
vous  pulp. 

Sclerotic  and  Cornea, — ^The  former  has  re- 
mained transparent,  and  not  been  distinctly 
separated  from  the  cornea,  which  in  some 
eases  has  been  replaced  by  the  sclerotic. 
The  cornea  is  sometimes  too  small  or  opaque 
over  a  varied  extent.  Neophytes  also  ex- 
hibit webs,  excrescences,  or  fungous  tumour 
of  the  cornea. 

Choroid,  Corpia  CUtare  and  Pigmmium, — 
A  case  of  absence  of  the  choroid  recorded  by 
Kliokoseh,  is  the  only  one  Icnowo.  Con- 
genital divtsioB  of  the  choroid  has  been  more 
frequently  observed,  generally  accompanying 
a  similar  defect  of  the  iris.  The  pigmentum 
is  variously  abundant;  its  absence  consti- 
tutes leucathiopia  or  Albinism, 

Iris,  Pigmentum,  Pupil  and  Pupillary 
Membrane, — Half  or  less  of  the  iris  has 
sometimes  a  different  colour  from  the  rest  of 
the  membrane.  The  pupil  may  be  too  small, 
too  large,  misshaped,  i^rongly  placed. 
There  may  he  two  pupils  in  one  eye — an 
anomaly  more  frequenrly  seen  in  cyclops. 
The  pupillary  membrane  is  sometimes  ex- 
istent after  birth.  Congenital  divi«ion  of 
the  iris,  called  colohoma  irufu,  by  Walt  her, 
consists  in  an  imperfect  devrlopment  of  that 
tuuic  ;  the  divisiou  -commonly  extends  from 
the  pupillary  edge  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  ciliary  edge,  and  often  corresponds  with 
a  similar  division  of  the  choroid  and  retina. 
The  iris  is  sometimes  altogether  wanting ; 
eight  cases  of  this  kind  are  cited  by  the 
author.  He  might  also  have  quoted  one 
f^om  the  Archives  Generales,  vol.  xxv,  p. 
405,  and  from  the  Jtturnal  d^  OphthalmoUyic, 
Tol.  i,p.490. 

Retina, — Except  in  the  Magendie's  case, 
this  nervous  expansion  Las  been  found 
wanting  on  every  occasion  where  the  optic 
nerve  is  wanting.  The  retina  has  been 
sometimes  observed  to  be  turned  backwards 
at  its  lower  part;  this  acccompanies  con- 
genital division  at  the  iris  and  choroid.  The 
nervous  pulp  of  the  retina  may  be  also  too 
liquid. 

Afueous  Humour — Has  been  too  abundant, 
or  turbid  in  neophytes. 

Lens  and  Us  Capsule, — Lenticular  and  cap- 
sular cataract,  are  the  only  congenital  diseases 
l^tbese  organs.     In  cyclops,  two  lenses  are 
^^^mes  seen  in  one  eye.     M,  Seiler  givea 
ynee  of  its  total  abteooe. 

\ 


VUmus  Humour  and  dreU  of  Zinn,'^Tho 
▼itreoas  humour  is  found  too  fluid,  too  eopions- 
or  turbid.  In  a  child  five  weeks  old,  Pro- 
fessor Ammon  saw  it  wanting  altogether  in 
one  eye,  and  too  large  in  the  ether.  In  the 
former  eye  there  was  a  ciliary  ligament,  but 
none  in  the  latter ;  in  this  ease  there  was  an 
immense  hydrocephalus. — Dr,  Ryan*s  Medw 
and  Surg.  Joum,  18S4,  vol.  vl.' 

Congenital  Dropsies. — ^The  term  hydropsy, 
or  dropsy,  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  serous 
fluid  in  the  three  sphlanchnic  cavities,  the. 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  also  when  it 
exists  in  the  eye,  scrotum,  spine,  ovary,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  In  those  cases 
when  it  is  encysted  or  sacculated.  The  most 
common  congenital  dropsies  of  new-bom  in- 
fants are  hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the 
brain,  hydiorachitis,  or  dropsy  of  the  spine, 
hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
testicle,  infiltration  of  the  scrotum,  hydrotho* 
rax.  or  dropsy  of  the  chest,  ascites,  or  dropsy 
of  the  abdomen,  and  anasarca,  or  general 
dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
skin,  which  may  occupy  the  whole  body. 
The  best  and  most  elaborate  account  of  drop* 
sy  in  our  language,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Cop- 
land's Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  a 
work  that  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  medical  student  and  practitioner. 

Congenital  Hydrocephalus, — This  disease  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  an  original  laxity  vf  the  brain,  by  a  de- 
fect or  irrrst  of  development  of  this  organ, 
during  the  first  months  of  Intra-uterine  life, 
by  the  pressure  of  tumours  on  the  head,  or 
by  the  infiiction  of  injuries  on  the  abdomen 
of  the  mother,  nmong  which  we  include  tight 
iaeing.  The  diijease  is  sometimes  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  some  families.  Underwood 
described  six  infants  of  the  same  father  who 
were  affectrd  with  it,  and  tho^ie  died  about 
the  age  of  two  years.  G.  Armstrong  reports 
that  he  frequently  examined  the  heads  of  dif. 
ferent  infants  of  the  same  family;  and  sup- 
posed that  it  was  hereditary.  This  last  opi- 
nion remains  however  to  be  confirmed. 

The  immeti.4ie  i  r  proximate  cause  of  drop- 
sies is,  an  iucrcHsed  exhalation,  and  a  dimi- 
nished absorption,  so  that  the  effused  fluid 
accumulates.  The  equilibrium  between  the 
functions  of  the  exhalent  and  absorbent  ves- 
seb,  essential  to  health,  is  destroyed,  and  an 
effusion  of  serous  fluid  is  the  result.  1  he  an- 
cient writers  considered  debility  the  cause ; 
while  most  of  the  moderns  are  of  opinion 
there  is  a  determinntion  of  blood,  a  conges- 
tion, or  a  subacute  inflammation  in  the  serous 
membranes,  which  causes  the  effusion.  You 
will  And  ample  information  on  the  pathology 
of  dropsy,  in  Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine,  to  which  I  refer  you. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  either  of 
these  causes  can  affect  the  foetus  in  utcro; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  there  are  congenital 
dropsies. 


Congemtal  and  Aceid^nkd  Hydrocephalus. 
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HydrootphaSc  infiuiU  ham  hem  destroyed 
ky  the  oompreeeioa  of  the  pchii  of  the  mo- 
ther dariaip  labour-^-a  faet  attested  by  name* 
ro«s  obttetrie  writers.  M.  Capuron  relates 
a  case  which  he  attended  with  professor  Msr- 
jolia,  la  whieh  they  were  compelled  to  pnoc* 
tare  the  head,  when  three  pints  of  ftnid  es* 
•apsd.  The  mother  had  received  two  violent 
fills  duHng  pre^saey.  A  draving  of  a  hy- 
ivoeephaUe  infant  was  lately  shewn  at  the 
If  sdical  Society  of  London.  The  mother  had 
niptare  of  the  ateros,  and  gastrotomy  was 
ptiformed  nnsveoessfully. 

The  infantile  head  is  liable  to  great  com- 
pression, when  the  amniotic  flaid  or  waters 
tscape  prematurely,  or  when  it  presents  in  a 
pretematoral  or  wrong  direction.     In  such 
cases,  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  scalp 
and  head  is  impeded,  and  the  infant  is  born 
with  the  head  swollen,  or  it  may  be  killed 
by  the  pressure.    The  infant  is   still-bomi 
the  face  livid,  and  unless  the  navel-string 
Is  allowed  to  bleed  from  one  to  four  drachms 
•r  teaspoonsful,  and  other  resuscitating  means 
employed  as  formeriy  mentioned,  the  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  will  destroy  it,  or  predis- 
pose to  hydrocephalus.     The  scalp  is  often 
tnmefted  in  sncli  eases,  and  is  to  be  relieved 
by  eold  applications,  and  when  these  fail,  the 
effdsed  or  extravasated  blood  may  be  removed 
!>y  an  incision  as  already  described.  Tedious  or 
diiBcolt  labours  are  therefore  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  infant  as  well  as  to  the  mother ; 
they  should  be  always  abridged  and  speedily 
obviated  by  medical  assistance.  In  such  cases, 
eontnsions,  tumefactions  or  infiltrations  ap- 
pear after  birth ;  and  unless  removed  by  cold 
and  resolvent  applications,  leave  a  oongcsted 
state  of  the  brain,  which  sooner  or  later, 
more  especially  if  the  bead  be  loordinately 
developed,  or  when  dentition  oommences,  will 
predispose  to  effusion,  or  "water   la  the 
kead.'» 

There  are  other  soft  tumours  and  ezten- 
live  congestions  on  the  scalp,  especially  over 
the  occiput,  which  are  congenital,  and  do  not 
ladoee  hydrocephidus.  Ruysch  describes  a 
tnmoor  as  Urge  as  a  fcetus,  connected  with 
the  occiput,  the  fluid  in  which  communicated 
wHh  that  contained  in  tiie  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  He  also  remarked,  that  such  tumours 
do  not  always  consist  of  fluid,  but  partly  of 
solid  cartilaginous  or  fleshy  parts.  Wepfer 
describes  a  similar  tumour  on  the  occiput  of 
an  infant  who  lived  for  some  years,  was 
seized  with  dysentery  and  catarrhal  fever, 
and  died,  after  convulsions  and  paralysis  of 
the  left  foot.  On  examination  it  was  disco- 
vered, that  the  tumour  communicated  with  the 
brain  through  a  round  apeKure  in  the  occi- 
pital bone.  The  ventricles  of  the  braiu  con- 
tained more  than  a  pint  of  sangninoleot  se- 
Tosity.  Soft  tumours  may  exist  on  any  part 
of  tlie  head,  and  he  connected  with  the 
brain.  I  remember  a  ease  of  an  infant  In 
the  E<Bnburgb  Infirmary^  who  had  a  round 


t«nour  attached  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  and'* 
this  was  tapped  twice,  but  death  followed. 
On  dissectioDi  it  wAs  discovered  that  this 
tumour  comraonicated  with  the  veutrides  off 
the  brain. 

Hydrocephalus  may  be  accidental  as  well 
as  ooogenital.  It  is  often  caused  after  birth, 
by  falls  or  blows  on  the  head,  by  a  repres- 
sion or  sudden  disappearance  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  small -pox,  measles,  scarlatina, 
itch,  &c.,  &e.,  by  dentition  or  teethiog,  by 
hooping-cough,  inflammations  of  the  organs 
in  the  chest,  by  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
from  worms,  uleeration,  disease  of  the  liver, 
&c. 

When  fluid  is  eihised  into  the  ventricles,  ot 
between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  It  will 
eause  compression  of  the  brain,  and  derange 
or  suspend  its  functions  ;  a  train  of  nervous 
symptoms  follow,  which  we  observe,  when 
hydrocephalus  supervenes  after  birth. 

At  first  the  infant  evinces  a  sense  of  paia 
and  weight  in  the  forehead,  it  is  giddy,  dull, 
and  disposed  to  lay  down  its  head  ;   it  sooa 
falls  Into  a  state  of  stopor  or  insensibility, 
its  intellectual  faeulUes  are  changed  and  de- 
ranged, the  pupils  are  dilated  and  gradually 
lose  their  sensibility,  the  pulse  becomes  slow 
or  rapid,  the  appetite  is  lost,  and  the  alvine 
evacuations  and  urine  are  depraved.     In  a 
short  time  the  cheeks  become  florid,  the  eyes 
dull,  vision  diminished  or  lost,  the  scalp  hot, 
the  forehead  prominent,  the  nose  depressed, 
and  sometimes  tbin,  the  bones  ot  the  head 
and  nose  become  soft  and  transparent,  the 
eyes  become  prominent,  the  power  of  speeeh 
and  of  motion  is  suspended.    All  these  symp- 
toms are  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
on  the  brain,  which  prevents  that  organ  from 
supplying  innervation  to  the  diifereat  parts 
in  the  btidy.     Compression  of    the    brain, 
caused  by  depressed  fracture  of  the  cranium, 
or  by  apoplexy,  produces  partial  or  total  sus- 
pension of  sensation  and  voluntary  modoa. 
Van  Swieten  describes  the  ease  of  a  man,. 
aged  thirty  years,  who  laboured  under  hydro-^ 
cephalus  from  infancy,   i^hose  head  was  so 
large,  thnt  the  muscles  eould  not  support  it. 
His  body  was  no  larger  than  that  of  a  child 
of  ten  years  of  age,  was  supported  in  the 
erect  position  with  pillows.    Nevertheless  he 
enjoyed  the  functions  of  his  senses,  but  was 
remarkably  stupid.    There  was  a  laehryma- 
tion  from  one  or  both  of  his  eyes.     He  was 
almost   eonstantly   uttering  plaintive  eries. 
I  have  seen  a  case  at  Limehouse,  with  Mr, 
Warden,  of  a  child  six  years  old,  who  was 
affected  with  congenital  hydrocephalus ;    it 
was  nearly  deprived  of  the  functions  of  the 
senses  of  virion,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and 
touch,  and  entirely  of  the  power  of  motion. 
It  was  supported  in  a  chair  with  pillows,  and 
its  chin  rested  on  a  bar,  without  which,  the 
head  could  not  be  kept  in  the  erect  position* 
The  eye-lids  were  partially  closed,  the  hear.! 
ing  very  dull,  the  bead  very  much  eateei' 
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the  forehead  promioeat,  the  fsoes  and 
urine  discharged  involuntarily.  littre,  gives 
the  history  of  an  infant  affected  with  hydro- 
cephalus for  two  years,  which  slept  very 
little,  and  scarcely  ceased  to  cry  the  whole 
time.  Such  cases  were  long  considered  in- 
curable, but  it  will  immediately  appear  that 
this  opinion  was  erroneous. 

When  the  disease  advances  there  is  loss  of 
vbion,  hearing,  and  memory,  and  sometimes 
the  sufferer  becomes  epileptic  or  paralytic. 
Finally,  coma,  lethargy,  or  convulsions  ter- 
mioate  the  scene. 

In  some  cases  the  effusion  takes  place  gra- 
dually, the  symptoms  are  obscure,  the  disease 
is  protracted  for  a  long  time  ;  and  death  is 
preceded  by  stupor  only. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  most  probably 
the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  (meningitis)  during  intra-uterine 
life,  or  of  a  defect  of  conformation  which  can- 
not be  easily  detected,  and  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  kind  of  nutritive  hypertrophy 
of  the  brain.  The  fact  of  the  excessive  deve- 
lopment of  the  brain,  hair,  and  cranium,  in 
hydrocephalous  infants,  warrants  the  conclu- 
sion. The  disproportionate  size  of  the  head 
to  the  development  of  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  the  luxuriant  capillary  growth  in  such  in- 
fants, confirm  the  validity  of  this  opinion.  In- 
fants, after  birth,  with  such  peculiarities,  are 
predisposed  to  hydrocephalus.  In  these  the 
bones  of  the  head  have  acquired  great  size 
and  thickness. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  congenital 
hydrocephalus.  The  disease  may  appear  in 
the  embryo,  and  obliterate  the  whole  brain, 
or  distend  it  into  a  membrane,  or  even  de- 
stroy the  bones  of  the  skull.  Id  such  cases 
there  is  nutritive  hypertrophy,  which  supplies 
a  superabundance  of  blood  in  the  brain,  aug- 
ments the  secretion  of  its  membranes,  and 
causes  effusion.  If  we  admit  there  is  want 
of  nutrition,  and  an  arrest  of  development 
in  monstrosities,  we  must  also  allow  the  ex- 
istence of  excessive  development. 

Drs.  Monro,  Shearman,  and  others,  attri- 
bute the  disease,  after  birth,  to  debility. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  consists  in  the 
effusion  of  serosity  into  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  or  between  its  membranes.  The  fluid 
is  contained  in  the  ventiicles  of  the  brain, 
between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the 
brain,  the  pia  mater  and  dura  mater,  but 
never  between  the  last  and  the  brain.  The 
position  of  the  effused  fluid  led  nosologists 
to  divide  hydrocephalus  into  two  species,  ex- 
temalt  hydrocephalus  externus  ;  intemalt  hy- 
drocephalus internus,  hydrenoephaius.  (Mon- 
ro tertins). 

The  eflhision  may  be  general  or  partial.  In 
the  latter  the  serosity  accumulates  in  one  or 
both  ventricles ;  the  tumour  may  be  circum- 
scribed in  any  portion  of  the  arachnoid,  but 

^-^rally  towards  the  summit  of  the  head,  at 

mtures,  fontanels  cr  occiput.   The  qaan- 

f  fluid  may  vary  from  a  teaspoonful— 


5j— to  thirty-five  pints.  Wbeo  a  Iftfg* 
quantity  is'  efhiaed  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  may  be  so  expanded  as  to  appear  like  a 
membrane.  Tulpius  relates  a  case  in  point* 
and  adds  that  the  patient  retained  the  enjoy -^ 
ment  of  his  intellectual  powers  until  death — 
a  statement  opposed  to  physicHogy  and  patho* 
logy ;  and  I  should  declare — an  unfounded 
one.  I  have  often  observed  iUustrations  of 
vast  enlargement  of  the  head,  and  eztensioA 
of  the  convolutions  in  the  brain,  but  I  never 
witnessed  one  in  which  the  intellectual  powers 
were  not  greatly  affected  or  diminished.  Whea 
the  effusion  takes  place  suddenly,  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  are  separated,  and  the  fonta-r 
nels  enlarge ;  but  when  it  is  effected  slowly, 
the  bones  will  sometimes  present  no  trace  of 
sutures,  and  acquire  a  remarkable  size  and 
thtekness.  Lassus  states  that  they  have  been 
found  so  large  and  so  thick  as  to  be  mista* 
ken  for  the  bones  of  a  giant.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  cranium  of  a  child  of  nine  years 
of  age,  described  by  Duvernay ;  and  of  the 
left  parietal  boae  preserved  by  Ruysch  as  a 
curiosity,  which  was  of  such  a  prodigious  size 
that  it  could  cover  the  whole  head  of  an 
adult. 

The  disproportionate  size  of  the  craninm, 
while  the  bones  of  the  face  remain  in  their 
natural  state,  constitutes  the  patbognomcnic 
sign  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  The  disease 
has  so  advanced  in  the  fcetus  in  utero,  that 
the  fluid  has  destroyed  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  the  membranes,  bones  of  th«  scalp, 
and  their  integuments,  and  burst  into  the 
cavity  of  the  amnios,  or  that  membrane  which 
surrounds  the  foetus  in  the  womb. 

Hydrocephalus  may  advance  rapidly  or 
slowly  in  the  foetus  before  or  after  birth.  It 
seldom  occurs  after  the  eighth  year,  but  may 
even  at  the  adult  period  of  lite.  But  whea 
it  attacks  children  after  the  eighth  year,  or 
persons  at  puberty  or  the  adult  age,  the 
quantity  of  effusion  is  comparatively  small, 
and  varies  from  a  drachm  to  tuo  or  three 
ounces.  It  may  remain  stationary,  and  con- 
tinue to  a  very  advanced  age.  It  was  well 
observed  by  Camper,  that  infants,  the  bones 
of  whose  heads  were  not  separated,  li%'ed 
longer  (to  adolescence  or  later)  than  those 
whose  fontanels  (openings  of  the  head)  were 
large,  and  the  sutures  of  whose  bones  were 
separated.  Van  Swieten  narrates  the  case 
of  a  man  who  survived  for  forty- five  years. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  death  was, 
sooner  or  later^  inevitable  in  cases  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  ;  but  the  improvements  in  the- 
rapeutics during  the  present  century  dis* 
proves  this  opinion,  as  the  disease  has  been 
cured  by  paracentesis  cranii  (tapping  of  the 
brain),  by  Dr.  Conquest  and  Mr.  Russell, 
whose  reports  will  be  given  when  I  describe 
the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Hitherto,  it 
too  frequently  defied  our  resources,  and  when 
of  long  duration  was  deemed  incurable. 

It  may  exist  in  the  new-born  infant,  ac- 
cording to  Billard,  without  the  presence  of 
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Itny  morbid  •ymptom.     It  also  comes  on  in- 
siJiouiily    in     children,    wliose    iDtellectaal 
powers  are  active,  who  havit  large  heads  aod 
a  great  growth  of  hair,  whose  iastlact  and 
mind   are  precociously  develnpsd.     In  such 
the  brain  is  inordinately  developed,   the  cra- 
nium is  large,  and  the  hair  luxuriant;  aod  if 
theiofnat  thus  constituted  receive  falls,  blows, 
ors  iffer  much  from  dentition,  hooping  cough, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  irritation  of  the 
bowels  called  infantile  remittant  fever,  worm 
fever,  fever  from  the  teeth,  the  ataxic  or  ty- 
phus of  f.ireigo  writers,   the   irritation  in- 
duced by  any  of  these  diseases  will  increase 
the  flow  of  blond  to  the  heal,  atid  predispose 
to  hydrocephalus.     So  hUo  with  precocious 
mental  exertion,  as  when  parents  and  teachers 
most  aowi<ely  attempt  to  make  children,  as 
soon  as  they  can  speak  distinctly,  piiragnnsof 
perfection  in  learning  anil  the  sciences.   Men- 
tal exertion  of  this  kind,  has  destroyed  thou- 
sands of  children.  But  of  its  bad  effects  I  have 
spoken  on  a  former  occasion,  when  observing 
the  moral  and  intellectual   education  of  in- 
fants. 

Hydrocephalas  may  be  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  cases  of  infantile  remittent 
fever,  irritation  In  the  intestinal  canal  caus- 
ed by  worms,  congestion  or  ulceration  of 
the  bowels.  The  configuration  of  the  head, 
the  appearance  of  the  hair,  and  the  history 
of  the  case,  will  enable  us  to  form  an  accu- 
rate diagnosis.  It  is  a  popular  error  in  this 
country,  entertained  by  parents,  that  every 
infantile  disease  is  water  in  the  head,  ver- 
mi  nation  or  worms,  or  dentition. 

There  is  a  disorder  which  resembles  in 
many  of  its  symptoms  hydrocephalus,  and 
which  is  often  mistakea  for  it.  This  is  de- 
signated hydrocephaloid  affection,  by  Dr. 
Gooch,  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first 
that  described  it ;  also  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall ; 
and  acute  asthenic  hydrocephalas  by  Dr. 
Darwall  and  others.  It  attacks  delicate 
children.  The  symptoms  are,  heaviness  in 
the  bead,  tendency  to  coma,  pale  countenance, 
eyes  half  dosed,  eyelids  rapidly  closed  and 
opened,  pupils  dilated,  features  relaxed,  re- 
spiration slow,  superior  and  inferior  extremi- 
ties cold.  The  causes  of  this  disorder  are 
diarrhoea,  severe  purgation  or  hypercatharsis, 
want  of  nutriment,  or  too  copious  bleeding 
by  leeches,  &e.  It  often  follows  ablactation 
or  weaning.  It  requires  to  be  treated  with 
nutriment  and  stimulants,  beef  tea,  arrow- 
root, &c.,  and  a  few  drops  of  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  or  brandy  in  milk  or  ar- 
row-root.  The  limbs  should  be  enveloped 
ia  warm  flannel,  and  their  temperature  raised 
by  the  usual  means.  If  depletion,  purgation, 
blistering,  &c.  were  employed,  the  infant 
would  perish.  I  lately  dir.  cted  your  atten- 
tion to  two  cases  of  this  kind  at  the  hospital, 
for  one  of  which  the  late  house-surgeon  pre- 
acribed  leeches,  &c.,  a  plan  I  countermanded, 
and  substituted  a  -omatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
&c.,  as  I  asked  the   mother,  bad  not  her 
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child  suiTered  from  severe  diarrhoea,  which 
was  the  case.  In  less  than  three  hours  you 
saw  the  chilli  lively,  and  apparently  restored 
to  health.  Cases  of  hydrocephalus  are  re- 
corded by  Q,'iin,  Cheyne,  Warren,  Golis, 
Gooch,  Crtllaway,  and  others,  in  which  no 
fluid  was  found  in  the  brain,  though  death 
was  supposed  t9  have  been  caused  by  effu- 
sion ;  and  in  these  it  may  be  presumed  the 
affection'  was  hydrocephaloid. 

Dr.  Dnrwall  describes  another  species  of 
this  affection,  which  be  terms  acute  asthenic 
hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  child  complains 
of  piiin  ill  the  head,  restlessness,  &c.,  but  all 
the  symptoms  being  milder  than  iu  acute 
hydrocephalus.  He  has  succeeded  in  curing 
this  complaint  by  administering  four  grains 
of  the  compound  iprcacuan  powder  (Dover's 
powder)  every  three  hours  until  sleep  is  pro- 
duced, and  afterwards  he  continues  the  medi- 
cine twice  a-day  for  a  week. 

At  our  next  meeting  1  shall  describe  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  congenital  and 
accidental  hydrocephalus. 

— 0 — 

Mebtrtoir. 

Traite  Complet  sur  la  Maladie  Seropholeuse  s 
par  M.  A,  LepelleHerf  de  la  Sarihe,  aug* 
menti  de  Notes  par  Van  Mons.  A  Treatise 
on  Serophuia f  by  A.  M.  LepeUetier,  de  la 
Sarthe,  with  additional  notes,  by  Van  Mans, 
Brussels,  1833,  pp.  318. 
The  original  Parisian  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  several  years  ago,  and  went 
through  more  than  one  edition.  The  germ 
of  the  treatise  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Lepelle- 
tier's  inaugural  thesis,  published,  as  well  as 
ife  remember,  in  the  year  1817.  On  this 
monograph  a  most  favourable  opinion  was 
pronounced  by  some  members  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  of  Paris;  in  their  name  M. 
Dameril  assured  the  author  that  further  re- 
searches carried  on  in  the  spirit  of,  and  with 
the  perseverance  exhibited  in,  those  pre- 
viously made,  would  form  the  groundwork 
of  a  most  useful  work.  So  encouraged,  M. 
LepeUetier  undertook  and  produced  the 
treatise  now  under  consideration.  The  Pa- 
risian edition  was  in  two  volumes,  8 vo. ;  the 
Belgian  editor  and  publbhers  have  reduced 
it  to  a  duodecimo :  perhaps  the  rage  for  cur- 
tailing the  garments  of  their  female  pea- 
santry sways  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ex- 
terior of  their  books.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  whole  matter  of  the  former  is  to  be 
found  in  the  present  edition ;  besides  which, 
some  very  pertinent  notes  by  Van  Mons  may 
be  found. 
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AromaHe  FumigaHon, 

R*  Olihani, 
MastichK, 
Succini,  aa  5iii ; 
Styracis,  calaiLitje,  3i]; 
Benzoini, 
Tinct  opii,  &a  5  j* 
Fiat  pulvis. 

ELBMI. 

This  substance  possesses  the  same  proper- 
ties as  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  used,  except  externaUy  ;  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  several  plasters. 

STORAZ. 

This  substance  whs  very  much  employed 
formerly,  but  now  it  is  scarcely  ever  used, 
except  as  a  topical  stimulant,  or  in  fumi- 
gations. It  enters  into  the  composition  of 
several  officinal  prepeurations. 

The  dose  is  from  gr.  x —  5  ss,  in  pills. 

FLUID  STORAX 

Possesses  stimulating  properties,  but  is 
used  only  in  dressing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Onguent  de  $fyrax  compossi,  P.  Em- 
ployed in  dressing  ulcers  and  wounds  whose 
borders  are  pale  and  unhealthy. 

V Onguent  digestif  of  the  H.  de  la  Ch., 
is  composed  of  two  parts  of  the  ointment  of. 
•torax,  add  one  part  of  the  oil  of  olives. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IIESICIN'ES    WHICH    ACT   PRINCIPALLY 
ON  THB  URINARY  APPARATUS. 


DIURETICS,  &C. 


NITRATE  OF  POTASS. 


In  large  doses  the  nitrate  of  potass  causes 
irritation  to  the  gastro^intestinal  surface ;  in 
smaller  ones  it  is  an  energetic  diuretic.  It- 
also  appears  to  possess  a  sedative  property, 
and  it  is  used  as  a  temperant  as  well  as  a 
diuretic  in  the  second  stage  of  inflammation 
of  the  urinary  apparatus,  in  cases  of  jaun- 
dice, &c.  It  is  sometimes  used  externally 
in  gargles  and  lotions  as  a  refrigerant. 

[Nitrate  of  potass  has  been  exhibited  in 
fevers  and  visceral  inflammations  in  powder 
or  drink  from  time  immemorial ;  also  in 
dropsies,  certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
and  when  the  urine  deposits  a  pink  sedi- 
ment (lithic  acid),  in  active  haemorrhages, 
mania,  cynanche  tonsillarb,  in  purpura  hse- 
morrhagica,  and  in  sea-scurvy.  Its  anti- 
septic property  in  preserving  animal  sub- 
stances from  putrefactive  decomposition 
is  universally  aamitted.  It  was  given  with 
the  best  effects  in  sea-scurvy  by  Mr.  Came- 
'*^ii  (Treatise  on  Diet),  and  caused  a  florid 
iexion.  This  writer  appeals  to  Sir 
la  Burnetti  Director  of  the  Medical 


Department  of  the  Kavy,  in  suppoiri  of  hi* 
statement;  and  he  further  contends,  with 
what  justice  1  cannot  pretend  to  determine, 
that  it  was  from  his  reports  Dr.  Stevens 
received  the  hint  of  exhibiting  saline  reme- 
dies in  yellow  fever,  typhus,  cholera,  &c. 
It  is  certain  that  nitrate  of  potass  was  givea 
in  barley-water,  whey,  au4  other  diluents, 
and  in  powder  combined  with  antimonials, 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  long 
before  Cameron  or  Stevens  was  in  exist- 
ence.    T.] 

Inktrnally. — As  a  diuretic,  gr.vj — %x 
in  ft  j.  of  a  mucilaginous  vehicle. 

As  a  stimulant,  gr.  xij— 3  j.  or  even  3  ij. 

Poudre  tempiranta  de  StiUiL  P.  3j  5  M« 

Powder    for    making    an    ordinary   Ptisan, 
(Cliaussier). 

I^,  Potassae  nitratis,  5 as; 
Sacchari,  ^  iv ; 
Extract!  canini, 

glycyrrhizae,  &a  Jij; 

Gummi  acaciae,  §  j. 
Fiat  pulvis  cujus  sumat  cochleare  mini- 
mum ex  aquK  cyatbo. 
//  is  used  ia  acute  urethritis. 
This  powder  is  very  useful  for  persons  travtU 
ling, 

Antieatarrhal  Powder,    H.  Germ. 

H.  Potassae  nitretis,  5  j ; 
Pulv.  spermatis  ceti,  5  U  • 
Pulveris  iridis  Florentine! 
Sacchari,  &  a  5j- 
Fiat  pulvis  cujus  capiat  cochleare  mini- 
mum secundd  quaque  horA. 

Camphorated  Nitre  Powder,     (Swidiaur). 

I^.  Potassse  nitratis,  gr.  x  ; 
Camphorae,  gr.  iv ; 
Gummi  acaciae,  3j. 
Fiat  pulvis  in  doses  duas  dividend  us. 

Diaphoretic  Powder.    H.  of  America. 

R.  Potassae  nitratis,  3j; 

Antimonii  tartarizati,  gr.j; 
Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  gr.  v. 
Divide  in   chartulas  v,   quarum  capiat 
unam  secund^  qu&que  horA. 

Aperient  Pills,    (Sw^diaur). 
R.  Potassae  nitratis,  3  vj ; 

Pulveris  gummi  acacisSf  3  uj ; 
— -—  glycyrrhizae, 

althaeee,  a  a  5  iig ; 

Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 
Fiat  massa  in  pilulas  gr.  v  dividenda  ex 
quibus  sumat  v  ad  vj  ter  in  die. 
In  acute  gonorrhaOf  dysuria^  Sfe, 

[^Pulvis   Potassa    Nitratis,     (Ph«   NosocoiB. 

Edin.) 

^,  potassae  nitratis, 

Sacchari  purif.  &  &  3  i^ ; 
Pulv.  gum.  acaciae,  §j. 
Misce  et  divide  in  doses  xxiv.  T.] 
Nitre  ought  to  be  combined  with  some 
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mncilaginous  substance,  as  ia  this  formula, 
though  it  is  ofien  ordered  io  saliae  and  dia- 
phoretic mixtures. 

Boluses  used  in  Cough,    H.  de  Montp. 

'R*  Potasss  nitratis,  gr.  xij ; 
PilulK  cynoglossi,  gr. ; 
CoQservae  rossB,  9ij. 
Fiant  boU  duo  bori  somni  capiendi. 

An  Antiphlogistic  Drink,     H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Potassas  nitratis,  5j; 
Decocti  hordei,  Oij ; 
Syrupi  jiceti,  §j. 
Misce  cyathus  singulis  horis  pro  dosi  su- 
meadas. 

In  i^flamrwUory  fevers. 

DiureHe  Ptisan.    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Potasss  nitratis,  3  ij ; 
Oxomellis  scillse,  §  ss  ; 
Decoti  radicis  asparagi,  Oij. 
liisce  sumat  aeger  cyatbum  saepe  in  die. 

An  Emulsion  qf  Nitre.    U,  of  Eng. 

R.  Kmulsionia  amygdaH,  ftij ; 
PotasssB  nitratis,  5  j* 
Fiatemulsio,  cujus  sumat  unciamsingalia 
horis. 

In  inflammations  of  the  genitO'Urinary  or- 
fans. 

In  the  Emulsion  nitrie  of  the  military 
iiospitals,  the  quantity  of  nitre  is  three  times 
greater. 

Camphorated  Ptisan,    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  PotasSK  nitratis.  3j ; 
Campborte.  gr.  viij ; 
Sem.  melonis,  ^  ij ; 
Aqu£  funtanae,  Oij. 
•    Cola  et  adde. 

Sacchari  purif.  J  ij. 
A  wine-glasaful  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  to  which  a  little  lemon  juice  may  be 
added. 

IMisiura  Potassa  Nitratis,  (Pharm.  Nosocom. 

Edin.) 

R.  Potassae  nitratis,  3  j  ; 
Aquae  fontause,  Oij. 
Solve  et  adde, 

Acidi  acetici.  com. 
Syrupi  siraplicis,  aa  5  is«.] 

Mixture  Rafraeehissante,    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Potassse  nitratis,  J  m  ; 
Aqnae,  J  v. 
Liqua  et  adjice, 
Aceti, 

Syrupi  accti  rubi  idoei,  &a  3  j. 
Fiat  mistura,  de  quA  capiat  cochl.  mag. 
secunda  quaque  hora. 

Potion  of  Nitre.    H.  de  la  Ch. 

R.  PotassK  nitratis,  gr.  xviij ; 
Decocti,  5  iv; 
.Syrupi  quiuque  rad.,  { j. 
Fiat  potio  cujus  sumat  cochleare  magnam 
nngolia  horis. 


Tbe  dose  of  nitre  is  sometimes  carried  to 
3  or  4  grains  during  the  day. 

The  Pution  apiriente  of  the  H.  des  Vha 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  above.  It  is 
composed  of  9j  of  nitre,  5  j  of  the  syrup  of 
five  roots,  and  g  v  of  the  decoction  of  tho 
same  ingredients.  Sometimes  the  syrup  is 
replaced  by  the  oxymel  of  squills,  and  in 
some  cases,  g  iv  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia 
is  added. 

In  tbe  Potion  diuretic  of  the  H6t.  D.,  the 
vehicle  is  white  wine;  and  tbe  dose  of  nitro 
is  carried  to  5  ss,  in  Oij  of  liquid. 

Antinephritie  Mixture.  H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Petal,  papaveris,  %  vij; 

Aquae,  Oij. 
Coqne  ad  f  viij,  cola  et  adde, 

Potassae  nitratis,  f  j. 
Misce. 

Sumat  3  ijf  pro  dosi,  mane  nocteque,  ex 
cyatho  decocto  lini. 

//  tf  used  with  advantage  in  acute  affections 
qfthe  urinary  apparatus. 

Julep  qf  the  Nitrate  qf  Potass.    H.   of  Eng. 

R.  Nitratis  potassae, 

Acidi     nitrici    alcoholiz.     &a. 

3.  • . 

Syrupi  limonam,  3  iv ; 

Aqu<£  menthK,  §  x  ss. 
Misce. 

Capiat  §  j,  bis  vel  ter  in  die. 
Extern  ALLY.     gj.  ad  iv  Oj  of  water, 
in  gargles,  loiions,  fomentations,  &c. 

Refrigerant  Gargle.     H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Potassae  nitratis,  3ij; 
Decocti  bordei,  Oj. 
Solve  et  adde, 

Mel  lis  rose,  J  iij . 
Misce. 

Refrigerant  Enema,     H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Potassae  nitratis,  ^w\ 
Decocti  lini,  J  v. 
Solve  et  adde, 

Oiei  lini, 

Oxymellis  simplicis,  a&,  Jj* 
Fiat  enema. 


Fomentation,     H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Potassae  nitratis,  3  iij ; 
Ammoniac  muriatis,  5  ij ; 
Aceti,  Oj ; 

Aquae  fon:anae,  Oiv. 
Compresses  dipped  in  this  liquid  are  applied 
to  contusions,  eeehymosis^  ^c.     They  should  be 
renewed  every  hour. 

[Equal  parts  of  nitre  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia dissolved  in  ten  or  twelve  parts  of 
cold  water,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
above.    T.] 

SUBCARBONATB    OF   POTASS. 

In  large  doses,  and  concentrated,  it  is  a 
corrosive  poison;  in  smaller  ones,  and  in  a 
proper  vehicle,  it  is  an  excitant  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestines,  aadapow- 
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^al  dtnretie.  It  U  employed  in  eases  of 
gravel  and  other  calculous  affections,  de- 
MniiiBg  OB  a  superabundance  of  uric  acid  -, 
m  passive  hydrops,  scrofula,  the  gout,  &c. 
It  is  used  also  in  effervescent  draughts. 
(FMtfCarbouicAcid.)  Externally  it  is  some- 
times employed  as  a  rubefacient. 

8ub9t.  ineomp.  Strong  acids,  lime  water, 
the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  copper,  «nc,  iron, 
alum,  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  the 
ehlorides  of  mercury,  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  tartrate  of  antimony,  8ec. 

INTE&NALLT.  Grs.  K— 5  j.  lu  a  propcf 
mucilaginous  vehicle,  or  in  white  wine. 

Poudre  gommeuse  alcaline,     P,  Grs.  xij — . 
9j  and  more,  progressively. 

JHuretie  P*Uttn,   H6t.D. 

R.  Pota«wK  snbcarbonatis,5j  ss; 
Saponis  duri,  5^8; 
Potaasee  nitratis,  9j ; 
Gumroi  acaciae,  3  v ; 
Infusi  baccarum  juniperi,  Ojs. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumatur  cyathus,  pro 

4osi« 

Used  by  M.  Ricamer^  in  treating  hydrops. 

It  may  lUsewise  be  used  in  gravel. 

Tisane  Alcaline  dt  Maseagni. 

Yk»  Potassiae  subearbonatis,  5  ij  ; 
Aquee,  Oij. 
Solve. 

To  be  taken  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  a  spoonful  at  a  dose,  sweetened  with 
the  Byrup  of  gum. 

Recommended  in  chronic  j^nfumofiui. 

Solution  of  the  Subcarbonate  qf  Potass,    H. 

of  ^ng. 

^,  Potassae  subcarbonatis, 
Aqu«  destellatK,  &ft  p.  e. 
Solve  potassam  in  aquA^^  et  per  ehartam 
cola.    Qut.  %  ad  3j,  sumat  es  vehiculo 
apto. 

As  an  absorbent,  stimulant,  and  diuretic. 


Absorbent  Potion.    H.  of  Germ. 
I^.  Liquoris  potassK  subcarbonatis, 
Magneslie  subeuibonalis,  aa  3J? 
Tincturse  cinnamoni,  3  iij  ; 
AquiB,  3v8S. 
Fiat  potlo,  cujus   sumat  cochleare  tria, 

post  cibum. 

Julep  qf  the  Subcarbonate  of  Potass.     H.  of 

Eng. 
fj^.  Liquoris  potassae  subcarbonatis, 

Aquie  menthse,  5  ^^ij* 
Misce. 

3  IS  ad  j,  bis  vel  ter  in  die,  ex  vehieolo 

«kpto. 

Potion  Savonneuse,    H.  of  Qerm* 
H.  Liquoris  potassae   subcarbonatis, 

Olei  amygdala,  Sjss; 
Aquas,  |x; 
Syrwpi  bordeif  Sj. 

HisCfa 


dumat  eoehleare  singula  setnUMM* 
In  eases  ef  poisoning  by  arsemc, 
ExTKRNALLT.    As  an  ^xcitent,  or  etva. 
rubifacient,  q.  q. 
As  an  antipsoric. 
5  ij  in  frictions. 
Liquer  de  Lous-corbonaic  ii  Potosse,    P. 

In  lotions. 

{To  be  continued,) 

— o— 

REFORM    IN    TBR   COJil^^OB  OF   PBTBI- 

CIAN8. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Original  London  ATmNssI 
and  Surgical  JommaL 

Sir— Will  you  allow  a  subscribef  of  your^s, 
during  the  last  seven  yearst  a  corner  in 
your  ably  conducted  and  most  independent 
Journal  P — The  proposed  relorra  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  of  abolishing  the  dis- 
tinction of  grades  is  judicious,  though   it 
comes  rather  late,  as  there  is  no  doaU  but 
Mr  Warburton^s  bill  would  effect  this.     I 
cannot,  however,  understand  how  the  Col- 
lege could  license  phyncians  who  have  not 
graduated  as  doctors,  without  infringipg  M 
the  rights  of  the  universities.     If  this  wero 
done,  there  would  be  an  abolition  of  tbf 
doctorate.    I  cannot  admit  the  souudneis  of 
such  policy.    I  allow  the  medical  educa* 
tion  is  much  better  in  London  than  at  ou^ 
universities;  but  the  prelimmary  education 
of  students  at  Oxford  and  in  London  diffen 
toto  ccelo.    Every   one   will  acknowledge, 
that  a  good  general  education  ia  indispensa- 
ble to  medical  practitioners;  indeed  all  the 
witnesses  before  the  medical  committee  at 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  on  this  point. 
Then  comes  a  question,  Have  the  medical 
students  of  Liondon  or  the  provinces  received 
a  proper  preliminary  education  9    I  fdiQi}l4 
fearlessly  answer  in  the  negative.    Who  wM 
dissent  from  the  poet,  who  says — 

"  *Tis  education  forms  the  human  mind. 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

The  proposed  wholesale  roanufticture  of 
physicians  by  the  College,  appears  to  m^  to 
be  a  set  off  against  the  rival  institutions  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Blackfriars.     It 
would  wonderfully  augment  the  funds  of 
the  College,  but  must  eventually  destroy 
the  onCe  respected  degree  of  doctor,  and  be- 
fore half  a  century  demolish  the  College 
itself.    But  it  is  rumoured  that  the  College 
is  to  grant  degrees.    This  will  be  an  ano- 
maly never  equalled.    Some  three  or  foar 
gentlemen  usurping  the  rights  of  universi- 
ties!    1  question  much  whether  the  legisla<» 
ture  will  consent,  though  the  present  go- 
vernment might ;  and  even  this  1  consider 
very  doubtful. 

'There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  the  Col- 
lege must  set  its  house  in  order.    What  a 
?ity  it  neglected  to  do  this  a  century  ago ! 
t  is  exactlv  in  the  same  position  as  the  old 
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VlMulty  of  France,  with  which  yoa  so  aptly 
compared  it  on  a  late  occasion ;  but  1 .  (or 
one»  think  it«  case  hop  ^leas  —Nous  verrotu — 
Your's,  obediently, 

Iatrophilos. 

[There  are  so  many  rumours  afloat  about 
the  intended  reform  in  tl/e  Royal  College  of 
Pbysicians,  that  one  half  cannot  be  true. 
We  know,  howe¥er,  that  great  changes  have 
been  proposed  by  the  junior  fehows,  to 
which  the  senior  would  not  consent  The 
le&sioo  is  obvious.  The  tew,  perhaps  the 
balf  dosen,  who  bask  in  the  smiles  of  coutt, 
oannot  appreciate  the  real  state  of  opinion ; 
the  many  who  are  clothed  in  scarlet  gowns, 
tnd  who  are  not  exhausted  by  practice,  take 
ft  diffsrent  view  of  things.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  that  unless  the  College  make 
Ihe  most  exteofiive  alterations  or  retorms.  its 
fellows  and  members  will  be  annihilated. 
There  must  be  some  common  sense  amongst 
the  fellows,  though  their  past  conduct  too 
eiMjly  shews  it  is  triflmg. — £d.J 


TOK    BBftT   MODE    OF    ADMIKISTEBXNQ 
Oils    09  TURPS.nTI.NB. 

Tq  ihe  ^4/Uor  qf  ihe  Original  London  Mediogl 
and  Surgical  Journal* 

6ii^-Ia  the  last  number  of  your  truly 
•clentiiic  Joornal  yoo  describe  the  beet 
mode  of  exhibitiog  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
If  not  out  of  place,  would  you  be  so  kmd 
as  to  receire  a  remark  on  the  same  subject 
Aroro  an  old  pupil,  and  to  give  to  the  consi- 
deration of  your  numerous  readers  the  fol- 
lowing formula  (^* 

Q^.  Olei  terebenth.,  3^^  ^^1  3Ui 

Magnescaxbonat.,  3ji 
tere  et  adde, 

Aquae  menth.  sativ.i  S  v; 
Syrup,  limoms, 
Spirit  lavend.  com^  kkt  3\j« 
Wisce  et  divide  in  haust.  iv,  capt^  j,  tcr 
quotidie. 

This  formula  I  have  given  with  unvaried 
success  for  many  years  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, even  to  those  who  were  previously 
disgusted  by  the  taste  and  smell  of  turpen- 
tine, and  also  to  those  who,  from  acidtty, 
could  not  retain  it  in  any  other  form  on 
their  stomachs,  (the  violent  chemical  action 
that  takes  place  on  the  admixture  of  tur- 
pentine and  acids  is  familiar,  though  incom- 
prehensible, to  most  medical  men),  being 
the  cause  in  the  greater  number  of  instances 
why  it  is  rejected.  Some  time  ago,  you 
made  mention  of  something  of  the  kind  re- 
commended by  a  French  writer,  as  a  novel 
mode  of  exhibiting  turpentine.  Now,  1  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  the  Frenchman  was  fore- 
stalled by  a  pupil  of  youi  's,  who  prescribed 
the  above  formula,  nearly  two  years  ago, fbr 
Mr.  Hidgley,  an  eminent  chemist  in  the 
Strand,  wbo  mixed  his  own  potion  and  swal- 


lowed it,  and  to  whom  your  pupil  refers 
you  as  Itis  authority ;  and,  if  required,  many 
more  suc-h  leferencett  can  be  given  by 
Your's,  moat  respectmlly, 

J.  M.  D. 
Clapham,  February  8,  1835. 


PRESENT  STATE  OP  LUNATIC  ASTI^UMQ. 

To  (he  Editor  qf  the  Original  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  JoumaL 

[The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Sir  Robt. 
Peel,  Bart.,  on  the  present  state  of  Lunatic 
Asylums,  deserves  the  serious  consiaenttiun 
of  every  medical  practitioner,  for  ail  mutt 
ailmit  that  the  present  nudicalcommisaioneis 
of  the  insane  were  badly  selected,  as  they 
had  httle  ii  any  experience  in  treating  thoae 
unfortunate  beings  labouring  under  mental 
alienation.  They  have  not  proposed  any 
improvements  in  the  treatment  of  insanity ; 
they  are  controlled  by  the  magistrates  or 
lay  commissioners  to  a  shameful  extent— 
country  gentlemen,  half-pay  military  and 
naval  officers.  &c.  &c. 

We  insert  this  document  as  the  friends  of 
humanity,  and  with  the  ardent  hope  thai 
some  of  our  influential  readers  will  advise 
the  liCgiBlature  or  Government  to  improve 
the  commissioners  of  lunacy.  The  medical 
part  of  these  should  consist  of  individuals 
who  have  devoted  themstlves  to  the  study 
of  mental  disorders,  and  who  from  expe- 
rience would  be  able  to  suggest  improve- 
ments in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  medical 
management  of  the  insane.  The  present 
commissioners,  "  all  honourable  men,"  are 
the  nominees  of  certain  parties,  but  not  one 
of  them  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  meniftl 
disorders  before  his  appointment.} 

To  ihe  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peeh 
Sir — There  are  duties  which  the  more  for- 
tunate part  of  men  owe  to  misfortune,  and 
the  history  of  your  public  as  well  as  private 
life  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  reflectiqy 
mind  that  you  are  animated  by  this  gene- 
rous and  exalted  spirit  These  duties  yon 
have  in  many  instances  perfoniicd  with  ex- 
emplary perseverance,  wisdom,  and  huma- 
nity, and  as  a  proof  of  this  statement  the  re- 
vision of  the  criminal  code  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  regarded  by  your  countrymen  as 
a  memorable  and  lasting  illustration  of  yonr 
liberality  and  love  of  justice.  You  have 
seen  that  the  virtuous  as  well  as  the  vicioua 
and  abandoned  may  come  within  the  grasp 
of  these  laws,  and  hence  your  anxiety  to 
purify  and  simplify  them.  The  ignorant 
are  in  these  days  inutructed  and  taught  to 
look  forward  to  a  better  state.  The  slave 
has  aUo  been  attended  to  and  rescued  fVom 
oppresMion,  thraldom,  and  difficulty,  as  far  as 
his  intellectual  improvement  will  admit  of  ^ 
but  to  the  aid  of  those  laljouring  under  men- 
tat  aberration — unquestionably  the  nioi»t  un^ 
fortunate  of  the  human  species — no  reme<* 
dial  hand,  snfficiently  poweifuli  has  yet  been 
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duly  extended.    Let  me,  therefore,  implore 
your  assistance  in  cleansing    the  Augean 
stable,  and   thereby  directing  the  voice  of 
humanity  towards  the  relief  of  these  our  un- 
fortunate and  oppressed  fellow  creatures. 
Genius,  mental  aberration,  and  virtue,  are 
often  closely  allied,  and  it  becomes  singu- 
larly humiliating  to  observe  some  of  the 
most  elevated  miuds  not  only  overturned 
by  these  powerful  susceptibilities,  but  de- 
graded, trodden  on.  and  insulted  under  this 
awful  dispensation,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  system  of  treatment  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  combined  with 
the  apathy  and  cupid.ty  of  their  immediate 
friends,  who  often  neglect  to  provide  or  even 
grant  them  the  use  ot  their  own  resources, 
in  contributing  to  their  comfort  and  resto- 
ration to  mental  health.    Those  unfortu- 
nately labouring  under  this  malady  have  as 
it  were  no  protector,  and  are  thus  often 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  unfeeling 
and  rapacious  part  of  human  nature ;  and 
in  this  point  of  view  the  immediate  friends 
of  those  so  lamentably  afflicted  are  not  un- 
frequently  to  be  regarded,  because  no  steady 
efforts  are  enforced  for  the  recovery  of  their 
deranged  relatives,  and  when  that  event, 
their  restoration  to  mental  health,  becomes 
improbable, no  adequate  attention  due  to  the 
misfortunes  and  rank  of  the  individual  is 
directed  to  their  comfort  and  wants.    No- 
thing seems  so  anxiousl  y  thought  of  in  many 
instances  as  the  possession  and  division  of 
the  property  of  the  deranged ;  and  we  may 
here  remark  that  the  present  system  of  li- 
censing and  inspecting  these  establishments, 
instead  of  remedying  these  evils,  has  con- 
tributed to  perpetuate  them.    The   com- 
xnifisioners,  with  their  late  secretary,  did  no 
good  to  these  unfortunate  objects  of  their 
care;  and  mad-houses  are  never  likely  to 
.improve  while  their   superintendants   are 
allowed  to  derive  large  emoluments  from 
their  professional  intercourse  with  such  re- 
ceptacles.   Among  the  traders  in  this  line 
there  are  medical  men,  who  are  well  known 
as  participating  in  the  emoluments  of  the 
mad-house  keepers.    What  chance  can  a 
patient  have  of    recovery   under  such  a 
circumstance?    Their  fuperinteudence,  in- 
atead   of   being  regarded  as  a  system    of 
virtuous  and  humane  ^inspection,  should 
be    designated    a    system    of    corruption, 
negligence,  and  vile  deception.    The  evils 
wbicn    were    unfolded    by    the    inquiries 
into  the   state   of  lunatic    establishments 
afford  ample  proof  of  the  careless,  aban- 
doned,  and  vicious  measures   which    had 
extended  themselves  to  these  institutions. 
What  could  be  expected  when  the  guardians 
of  the  deranged  were  the  retainer;!  of  the 
proprietors  of  lunatic   establishments,  and 
fed  and  supported  as  it  were  by  their  iniqui- 
ties?.  It  would  well  l)ecume  the  enlight- 
ened mind  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  direct 
his  attention  to  this  intere^ing  subject  of 
Viquiry,  in  order  to  remedy  the  eviia  with 


which  the  unfortunate  pbjects  of  his  cure  are 
afflicted.  The  most  unprincipled  scoundrel 
has  a  jury  and  a  judge  to  aid  his  cause,  but 
those  labourmg  under  mental  derangement 
have  neither  friend  nor  assistant,  but  are  in 
many  instances  exposed  as  it  were  to  the 
full  force  of  the  pitile-s  and  pelting  storm. 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  there  is  a  faci- 
lity in  depriving  a  fellow  creature  of  hia 
liberty  under  •  the  imputation  of  mental 
aberration,  which  is  altogether  extraordinary 
in  a  country  such  as  this.  The  certificate 
of  a  single  respectable  medical  man  should 
be  sufficient  to  authorise  temporary  coercion 
when  the  patient  unfolds  propensities  dan- 
gerous to  himself  or  others,  but  such  certi- 
ficate should  not,  as  at  present,  justify  pro- 
tracted confinement  In  a  mad-house,  or  " 
being  sent  to  one,  until  deliberate  inquiry 
shall  take  place.  Before  a  step  of  such 
paramount  importance  is  concluded,  a  so- 
lemn inquiry  should  be  instituted,  and  that 
inquisition  should  consist  of  three  or  five, 
with  powers  to  decide  the  question  of  sanity 
or  insanity,  aud  when  insane,  whether  the 
individual  so  found  should  be  sent  to  a  mad- 
house or  treated  privately.  With  these 
preliminary  remarks  1  now  beg  to  place  the 
following .  facts  before  you,  as  they  are 
founded  in  many  years'  intercourse  with 
establishments  for  the  reception  of  the  de- 
ranged, and  are  strongly  coiroboralive  of 
the  necessity  of  erecting  county  asylums 
for  the  reception  of  those  labouring  under 
mental  aberration.  The  patients  sent  to  the 
lunatic  establishments  round  London,  and  X 
may  say  throughout  the  Biiiish  dommiona. 
are,  generally  speaking,  utteily  negieitfd 
in  a  curative  point  of  view.  Diet,  drink, 
classification,  exercise,  and  cleanlmesa, 
which  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  are  le- 
gulated  by  no  fixed  and  judicious  principles 
tending  to  the  cure  of  the  disease.  No 
means  are  taken  to  employ  the  mind,  and 
thus  call  it  back  to  a  state  of  health,  by  re- 
lieving it  from  the  distressing  scenes  passing 
around  it;  so  that  from  this  want  oi  atten- 
tion the  malady  almost  invaiiably  assumes 
a  permanent  and  incurable  form. 

No  language  can  pourtiay  the  horror  to 
which  the  individual,  who  is  only  partially 
deranged,  must  be  subjected  to  under  such 
an  arrangement.  1  n  this  miserable  and  for- 
lorn condition  are  they  left  from  month  to 
month,  from  yenr  to  year,  forsaken  by  their 
friends,  so  that  they  become,  in  many  in- 
stances, from  the  want  of  affection  on  the 
part  of  their  relatives,  a  kind  of  property  to 
their  superintendants.  who  are  interested  in 
keeping  them, and  often  unjustly  represent- 
ing them  as  mad.  It  here  gives  us  no  small 
degree  of  pain  to  state  that  these  evils,  as  it 
were,  in  a  great  measure  flow  from  the  pre- 
sent system  of  inspecting  and  licensing 
madhouses.  The  clean  and  unclean,  the 
noisy,  those  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature, 
the  epileptic,  the  iudi>idual  partially  de- 
rangedi  and  the  convalescent,  are  all  blended 
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ipgeiber  by  day,  and  often  by  night,  bo  that 
rest,  so  essential   for  the   refection  of  the 
povera  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body,  is  ut- 
terly unattainable.    There  are  often  three, 
four,  and  five,  deranged  persons  made  to 
sleep  in  a  small  apartment,  and  in  this  most 
unhappy  condition  are  they  kept  from  eight 
in  the  evening  until  eight  next  morning. 
The  gentleman,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  decencies  of  life,  and  to  shift  his  linen 
daily,  must  find  himself  in  a  most  lament- 
able condition  under  such  discipline.    Such 
Acenes  and  such  treatment  reflect  eternal 
di.sgrace  on  the  relatives  of  the  afflicted  in- 
dividual, who  are  able  to  iifford  a  plan  of 
treatment  more  liberal  and  more  likely  to 
conduce  to  his  recovery.     It  is  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  mad -houses  that  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  blame;  but  we  again  state  that 
the  disgrace  attaches  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deranged,  who  withhold  such  allowances  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  mental  htralth  of  their  afflicted 
friends;  a  vigilant  and  welt-couducted  sys* 
tem  of  inspection  would  obviate  these  dts- 
gracrelul  evils.     A  proper  system  of  inspec- 
tion extended  to  paupers  would  not  only  be- 
nefit these  unfortunate  individuals,  by  re- 
storing  many  of  theni  to  health  of  mind, 
but  it  would  conduce  to  economy  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  the   public  are  not  aware. 
County  asylums,  we  again  state,  won  Id  con« 
tribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  recovery 
of  those  labouring  under  mental  derange- 
ment, provided  they  are  erected  on  an  effi- 
e  ent  plan,  and  that  a  proper  system  of  dis- 
cipline IS  iinpiessed  ou  tbeiii  when  they  are 
in  a  condition  to  receive  patients.  The  kiud- 
he.iited  and  bene\o.ent  Loid  Kobeit  Sey- 
mour, who  po<ueMdeB  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  existing  eviis  in  the  ina.iagemeut  of 
the  deianged,  has  labouied  in  tavourol  these 
unt'oituitaie   men   with  a  degree  or  perse- 
verance, huumniiy    and  imlu^try,  thai  re- 
flects tte  highest  degree   of  ciedit  on  his 
char.icter.  and  such  conduct  associates  his 
name  with  the  benettictors  of  the  human 
race.     It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  thai  his 
views  may  be  cairied  into  effect,  as  ti.ey  are 
founded  in  experience  and  careful  examin- 
ation, which  have  enalded  him  to  point  out 
the  means  of  remedying  those  evils  that 
have  been  adverted  to,  and  the  existence  of 
which  are  a  signal  disgrace  to  iho  e  who  un- 
questionably have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
correct  them  long  before  the  present  period. 

DaMocaiTUb*. 


*.  Justly  holding  in  extreme  abhorrence 
all  kidnappers  and  lunacy  fanciers,  wiiether 
in  the  form  of  judges,  masters  in  Chancery, 
doctors,  lawyers,  or  mad-house  keepers. 


AND 

Saturday f  February  \\th,  1835. 

REFORMS    IN   THB   COLLEGE   OF 
PHYSICIANS. 

We  are  always  delighted  when  we  find 
anything  in  the  opinions  of  our  con- 
temporaries to  which  we  can  assent,  or 
anything  in  their  conduct  which  we  can 
commend.    We  have,  accordingly,  de- 
rived much  gralification  from  the  lead- 
ing article  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of 
last  week,  in  which  that  journal  fairly 
abjures  a  part  at  least  of  its  former 
errors,  and  declares  itself  friendly  to 
reform  in  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Yes — the   Journal    which     erewhile 
could  detect  no  stain  or  blemish  in  this 
noble  institution,  has  at  length  disco- 
vered that  the  guardians  of  its  honour 
*'  have  remained  unmoved  observers  of 
the  progress  of  society,  and  of  the  signs 
of  the  times ;"  the  Journal  which  for 
years  has  villi fied  the  licentiates,  and 
eschewed  Edinburgh  degrees,  is  now  of 
opinion  that  all  the  members  of  the 
College  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing of  honourable  equality.  We  hearti- 
ly congratulate  our  contemporary  on 
his  conversion,  and  are  not  disposed,  as 
some  less  benign  perbonis  might  be,  to 
brand  him  with  dishonesty  and  tergi- 
versation;  on  the   contrary,  we  hold 
that  when  a  man  has  been  all  his  life 
wrong,  a  sudden  change  to  rectitude  of 
opinion  and  conduct  is  a  highly  laud- 
able   species    of  inconsistency.     Our 
green  brother  is  now  in  the  right  way, 
and  our  only  solicitude  respecting  him 
is,  lest  he  should  be  led  too  far  by  the 
first  impulse  of  new  and  generous  sen- 
timent— lest  he  should  grow  destructive, 
and  become  a  medical  sans  culotte. 

Certain  measures  of  reform  are,  it 
appears,  actually  in  progress  in  the 
College.  The  following  announcement 
in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  may, 
in  some  sort,  be  considered  as  official. 

"  At  present  it  would  be  premature  to 
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speak  conftdently  of  the  resnU,  particu- 
larly after  the  experience  of  last  year, 
but  we  shall  probably  not  mislead  our 
readers  in  stating  our  conviction,  that 
the  first  great  changes  in  the  shape  of 
medical  reform  may  be  expected  to 
emanate  from  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  we  have  great  reason  to  hope  that 
thev  will  be  very  much  in  conformity 
with  the  suggestions  which  have  at  va- 
rious times  been  made  in  the  pages  of 
thiti  journal.  We  do  not  mean  that  any 
thing  which  we  have  written  has  in- 
fluenced the  parlies*,  but  that  our  opi- 
nions have  deriv<»d  their  weight  simply 
from  being  found  to  correspond  with 
those  prevailing  among  the  most  intel« 
ligent  members  of  the  profession  who 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  improvements,  which  we 
greatly  hope  will  have  passed  through 
their  first  stage  before  the  present  num- 
ber of  our  journal  is  published,  consist 
in  establishing  an  educational  curricu- 
lum, and  in  taking  from  the  English 
graduate  his  admission  to  the  Fellow- 
ship as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  re- 
moving from  other  graduates  the  ban 
of  exclusion  which  has  been  so  long 
put  upon  them.  All  who  completed  a 
certain  course  of  study,  and  attained  a 
certain  age,  would  thus,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  licentiates,  and  all,  after  a 
certain  time,  be  equally  eligible  to  the 
Fellowship." 

The  Gazette  anticipates  some  diffi- 
Qulty  in  converting  the  existing  licen* 
tiatea  into  fellows  j  but  expresses  a 
hope  "  that  a  large  and  free  admission 
ipto  the  fellowship  will  be  made  at  the 
outiet— say  of  all  respectable  meu  of 
ten  years'  standing  in  the  College." 
It  is  added,  however,  that  "  the  objec- 
tions to  admitting  all  the  licentiates  arc 
great  and  insurmountable,  some  of  them 
being  men  who,  never  having  had  any 
adequate  education,  ought  not  to  have 
been  licensed  by  the  College  at  all." 
On  this  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  if 
the  want  of  proper  medical  education 
be  a  valid  reason  for  not  letting  some  of 
the  licentiates  in,  it  is  an  equally  valid 
one  for  turning  some  of  the  fellows  out  j 
since  the  education  implied  in  the  posi 
session  of  a  medical  degree  from  Ox- 

•  Quare — May  not  th^  parties  have  ju- 
fluen«ed  our  eontemporary  f 


ibrd  or  Cambridge  i9  in  no  respeet  su- 
perior to  that  testified  by  a  degree  from 
Aberdeen  or  St.  Andrew's,  U  the  Coir 
lege  has  been  unprincipled  enough  te 
let  loose  unqualified  men  upon  the  pub- 
lic, it  would  be  cruel  indeed  to  ^llow 
this  now  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of 
Individual  members  of  the  profession. 

We  further  learn  that  the  College 
has  **  at  length  opened  its  eyes  to  the 
absurdity  of  compelling  students  aspir- 
ing to  the  highest  honours  in  medicine 
to  leave  the  metropolis,  where,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
opportuni  ies  of  studying  to  advantage 
exist."  Hereupon  our  contemporary 
reminds  the  College  that  it  has  the  pow- 
er of  licensing  persons  •  as  pk^4tieian9 
who  have  no  degree;  and  remarxs,  that 
"  being  physicians  would  place  its  mem* 
bers  in  publie  estimation,  on  the  same 
footing  as  Doctors  in  Medicine :  a  phy- 
sician without  a  degree  would  at  most 
be  but  a  nine  days'  wonder," 

But  the  plan  to  which  the  Gazette 
gives  the  preference,  is  that  of  invesU 
ing  the  College  of  Phyaioians  with  the 
power  of  granting  degrees. 

Now,  on  the  one  hand  we  see  no  rco» 
son  why  the  town  should  be  frighted 
from  its  propriety  with  Doctor  San- 
gradost  and  on  the  other  we  see  a  nwxir 
her  of  reasons  why  the  power  of  geui^ 
ing  degrees  should  not  be  ^ven  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  alone.  Why  not 
entrust  this  power  to  such  a  hoard,  aa 
was  recommended  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  this  metropolis  before  the  Parlia* 
mentary  Committee.  It  might  consist 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  si;^ 
recognized  Lecturers  on  the  different 
branches  of  medical  science,  who  ought 
to  be  chosen  by  ballot  every  year.  It 
is  obvious  that  no  individuals  are  so 
competent  for  the  office  of  examiners 
as  those  engaged  in  teaching,  and  sucji 
are  the  examiners  at  all  universities. 

The  annual  election  of  Professors, 
according  to  seniority,  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  monopoly  in  teaching, 


agaifitt  vlueh  all  Ae  LectQren  exa*  absurdity  of  reeognising  any  distineticm 

mined  befbre   Parliament  contended,  between  these  brandies.    Again,  if  a 

Bat,  in  opposition  to  the  College  of  representative  system  can  be  introduced 

Physiciaivs  alone  conferring  degrees,  we  into  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  supe- 

maintain  the  total   incapacity  of  that  nor  intelligence  of  the  general  practi- 

body,  as  at  present  constituted,  though  tioners  will  soon  begin  to  influence  its 

we  admit  that  they  would  interfere  the  proceedings ;  men  who  are,  in  effect, 

least  with  the   business   of  teaching,  both  physicians  and  surgeons,  will  spare 

which  is  no  doubt  a  point  in  their  fa-  no  exertion  to  rescue  surgery  from  the 

TQur,    If  the  sentiments  of  the  Parlia*  degraded  state  in  which  its  present  ii> 

mentary  Committee,  and  of  all  the  Lee*  sulation  has  placed  it,  and  to  re-unite  it< 

tnrera  who  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  with  physic.    The  result  of  all  this  will 

against  granting  a  charter  to  the  Lon-  be,  that  the  tw^o  corporations  will  enter 

don  University,  be  borne  in  mind,  we  into  a  voluntary  coalition  for  the  foi^ 

think  there  is  no  chance  of  any  one  of  mation  of  one  great  national  faculty, 

our  medical  schools  obtaining  the  pow-  and   the    monkish  ignorance  of    tha 

er  to  grant  degrees* and  that  a  reformed  twelfth  eentury  will  at  last  be  dispersed 

College  of  Physicians  is  likely  to  be  by  the  increasing  light  of  science— 

tha  chosen  body.  leaving  men  to  wonder  that  its  shadow 

The  favouritism  which'  at   present  c«uld  have  stretched  fbrward  through 

prevails  at  the  College  in  the  election  eo  many  ages  of  advancing  knowledge. 

ef censors,  renders  snchaboardaltoge-  — 0 — 

ther  unfit  and  incompetent  to  examine  „  ^ «       «         .       . 

^       ^                     1.     ^       u                 .1.   ..1.  aOMClOPATIlY   AT  A   DISCOUNT. 

for  degrees.    It  oftt-n  happens  that  the 

junior  fellows  are  the*  censors — indivi-    ^      ^ , 

-     -       V     i_                •     J  .1.            M.  The  following  aislogae  may  serve  to  give 

duals  who  have  received  the  worst  me-  .,        .**.        r,      u  u  •    «   •     # 

-.    -      _         .        .     .V      1  •      1              J  wme  idea  of  the  opinion  held  in  Pans  of 

dical  education  in  the  kingdom,  and  ..    .             *u--j    4-        t»*    u   1      1 

,      ,         ,.    ,      .•                   .1  the  homCBopathic  doctrme.    It  took  place  in 

who  have  little  if  any  practical  expe-  ^j^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^.^.^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

rience,    U  would  be  altogether  prepos-  ^j,^  27th  January. 

tarovs  to  allow  these  men  to  grant  de-  jhe  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  an- 

|ree«  j  and  the  necessity  of  associating  nounced  to  the  Academy  that  the  Homao- 

With  them  some  more  competent  per-  pathic  Society,  recently  formed  at  Paris,  had 

tons  is  abundantly  obvious.    The  ad-  petitioned  the  government  for  a  licence  by 

mission  of  the  licentiates  to  the  fellow-  which  its  existence  should  be  legalized, 

^hip  will  without  doubt  be  an  improve^  According  to   their  project   a   dispensary 

ment  in  the  constitution  of  the  College  would  be  immediately  established,  in  which 

of  Physicians;  but  we  will   not  deny  *"  *^^  patienU  would  be  treated  gratui- 

that  we  regard  any  improvements  in  tously  according  to  the  homoeopatbic  mode, 

the  existing  medical  corporations  mere-  ^°^    °°  *^«   accumulaiion    of   sufficient 

ly  as  steps  towards  an  ulterior  object—  ^^^"^  *  *'^^"»^**  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of 

the  establishment   of  one    faculty,   to  teaching  the  doctrine  and  method  alluded  to, 

,.  1        -           •     4.U                 4.             A  would  be  founded.    As  these  projected  esta- 

which  reforms  m  the  present  separate  .,...,            ,.    ,       I, 

.     ,,^  J           .,,  .       -x  Ti    .     J  .r       V  bliahments  have  particular  reference  to  the 

mstitudons  will  inevitably  tend,  though  ^^^.^  j,^^^.^    ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^              ^^ 

their  influence  may  not  be  immediate,  know  from  the  Academy  whether  it  would  be 

Thus,  if  the  licentiates  be  admitted  mto  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  p^^^^. 

the  College  of  Physicians,  its  counsels  „a  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  "  the  ques- 

Will  be  directed  by  more  enlightened  tion  was  not  one  of  opinion  alone  on  a  point 

views  of  medical  science— men,  a  large  of  science,  but  of  medical  police,  which  the 

proportion  of  whom  have  been  educated  government  were  anxious  to  have  solved." 

and  have  practised  both  as  physicians  To  answer  this,  a  committee  composed 

and  aurgeoait  nvill  lea  tha  intolerable  of  MM.  Huswd,,  Remauldin,  Oueneau  de 
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Massy,  Shenninier,  Boulay,  De  Sens,  and 
Sispane,  was  proposed.    Upoa  which, 

M.  Maingault  demanded  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  members  who  believed  and  of  those  who 
disbelieved  homoeopathy.  (Great  laughter), 
M.  Deneux  thought  that  M.  Maingault 
should  be  called  on  to  point  out  the  believers 
to  the  academy.     (Laughter). 

M.  Andral  Pere. — We  have  first  to 
'solve  a  preliminary  question.  1  sho  uld  wish 
to  know  whether  a  minister  of  public  in- 
fitruction  can  ask  a  learned  society  to  frame 
a  report,  on  an  absurdity.  Did  the  rules 
-allow  it,  I  would  move  the  order  of  the  day 
on  the  minister's  letter.  At  all  events,  I 
shall  propose  that  the  president  or  the  secre- 
tary write  directly  to  the  minister,  express- 
ing freely  what  the  academy  thinks  of  the 
piece  of  trickery  adorned  with  the  name  of 
homoeopathic  medicine;  and  I  shall  resist 
the  appointment  of  any  committee.  (Right, 
right), 

M.  LoNDE. — The  secietary  should  be  or- 
dered to  inform  the  minister  that  he  is  im- 
pose d  upon,  and  that  it  would  be  degrading 
to  the  Academy  to  be  engaged  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  quackery.  You  will  see  the 
advantage  that  will  be  taken  of  our  present 
proceeding :  to-morrow  we  shall  see  it  pub- 
lished that  the  Academy  is  discussing  the 
doctrine  of  homoeopathy,  and  has  framed  a 
committee  thereupon. 

M.  Lbpelleticr.— I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  formation  of  the  committee  is 
the  surest  means  of  annihilating  homceopa- 
thy.  Messieurs  the  homoeopathists  throw 
the  gauntlet  to  us:  we  ought  to  accept  it. 

M.  Kbraudren.— It  might  be  l)etter  if 
the  Academy  entered  into  communication 
with  the  societies  in  Germany.  (Great  tn- 
ierruption).  In  that  country  homccopathy 
has  made  the  greatest  progress.  (Intenup- 
iion). 

M.  Marc. — Such  is  not  the  case ;  homceo- 
pathy  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  contempt  in 
Germany ;  so  much  so,  that,  speaking  about 
it  very  lately  with  a  celebrated  Berlin  pro- 
fessor*,  he  said,  "There  are  only  three  ho- 
moeopathists in  Berlin ;  one  is  a  knave,  and 
two  are  ignoram  usses. "     (Laughter), 

M.  Brbschet. — Some  months  ago  I  was 


•  M,  Dieffenbach,  we  suspect. 


in  Germany,  in  company  with  nearly  600 
medical  men.  Some  one  attempted  to  raise 
the  question  of  homoeopathy,  but  no  one 
would  hear  of  it. 

M.  Renauldin  observed,  that  t^e  Academy 
should,  however,  answer  the  minister;  the 
more  as  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  ab- 
stract the  question  of  science,  and  only  pro- 
posed it  as  one  of  medical  police. 

M.  CoMAC. — Were  all  the  members  that 
are  opposed  to  homoeopathy  named,  we 
should  all  be  of  the  committee. 

The  names  of  MM.  Andral  Pere  et  Fib, 
and  M.  Adelon,  were  then  added  to  those 
first  proposed  for  a  committee. 

— ^) — 

INFLUENZA    AGAIN   PREVALENT. 

A  CATARRH,  signalized  by  head-ache,  pain- 
ful cough,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and 
rheumatic  pains  of  the  limbo,  is  at  present 
epidemic  in  London.  It  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racteras  the  influenza  that  prevailed  in  1633, 
with  somewhat  greater  development  of  true 
inflammatory  symptoms. 

— o— 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Necrosis  of  the  Femur^Operation. 
Feb.  5th.~A    man,  of  middle   age.  baa 
been  some  months  in  the  hospital,  having 
been  the  subject  of  a  chronic  luflamnrntion 
of  the  femur,  wliith  has  lerminuted  in  ne- 
crosis.    The  lower  part  of  the   thigh  was 
considerably  bwolieu.and  had  two  sinuses  in 
it ;  one  of  which  was  in  its  lower  hnd  outer 
part,  just  anterior  to  the   popliteal  space. 
'ihese8inude8  discharged  constantly  more  or 
less  of  an  offeniiive  sanious  matter;  and  tf* 
portion  of  bone  was  felt  denuded  ot  perios- 
teum, at  their  bottom,  when  examined  With 
the  probe.    A  week  ago  a  consultation  of 
the  various  surgeons  was  held  upon  the  case, 
when  the  geneial  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  seques- 
trum, which,  from  the  duration  of  the  case, 
it  was  now  thought  would  be  found  sufli- 
ciently  loose;  and  it  was  then  understood 
thht  it  should  be  performed  to-day. 

Accordingly,  at  the  usual  hour,  the  patient 
was  broujjht  into  the  theatre,  and  Mr.  Keate 
commenced  the  operation  by  making  an  in- 
cision, about  four  inches  in  length,  along  the 
outer  part  of  the  thigh,  commencing  below 
the  middle,  and  terminating  just  above  the 
external  condyle.  By  this  incision  the  in- 
teguments and  large  mass  of  the  external 
Ta»toa  muscle  were  divided,  and  atthe  t>amo 
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time  sevemi  muscular  arterial  branches,  three 
or  four,  which  were  disposed  to  bleed  pro- 
fusely, but  were  at  once  tied.  Mr  Keate 
now  proceeded  to  separate  the  muscle  from 
the  bone,  in  order  to  allow  of  space  ft)r  the 
application  of  the  trephine.  This  was  now 
employed,  and,  after  much  labour,  a  piece 
of  the  external  case  of  new  bone  was  re- 
moved.  Endeavours  were  now  made  to  re- 
move the  dead  bone  with  the  forceps,  eleva- 
tor, and  other  instruments,  but  alter  much 
toil  only  a  little  fragment  was  extracted. 
The  trephine  was.  therefore,  re-applied,  and, 
by  the  removal  of  a  fresh  segment  of  new 
bone,  the  opening  enlarged.  The  attempts 
at  the  extrdctiou  of  the  sequestrum  were 
now  renewed,  but  without  effect,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  recourse  again  to 
the  trephine,  as  well  as  to  one  of  Hey'ssaws, 
before  more  than  very  small  fragments 
could  be  removed.  At  last  the  labours  of 
the  operator  were  rewarded  by  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  large  irregular  mass  of  sequestrum. 
The  parts  were  now  dressed,  and  the  patient 
removed  to  the  ward. 

From  many  circumstances  in  the  case» 
sufficiently  apparent,  the  operation  was  at- 
tended with  peculiar  difficulty,  and  occupied 
the  entire  energies  of  the  surgeon  for  the 
•pace  of  nearly  an  hour. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 


Gim-fAol  Wownd — Ldgature  of  the  Carotid^^ 
Ntcrotis  qf  the  Inferior  Maxilla — Operation, 

Samucl  Brinnigan,  aged  20,  a  native  of 
O  asgow,  was  admitted  into  Northumberland 
Ward,  January  7th,  as  a  patieut  of  Mr. 
Gathrie.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Donna 
Maria  daring  the  Portuguese  war,  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  regiment  of  Scotch  Fasileers,  and 
received  a  severe  wound  of  the  neck  and  face 
in  an  engagement  at  a  village  near  Oporto, 
on  March  the  4th,  1833.  It  appears  that 
a  musket  ball  entered  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  dividing  the  common  carotid  artery, 
and,  passing  diagonally  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  emerged  at  th»  right  side  of  the 
cheek,  fracturing  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  its  coarse.  The  artery  was  tied  by  Mr. 
Staff- surgeon  Aleock,  from  whom  he  has  a 
certiftcate.  The  wound  in  the  face,  by  which 
the  ball  emerged,  quickly  healed,  after  two 
or  three  bits  of  bone  had  been  discharged 
with  the  matter.  About  two  or  three 
months  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  mat- 
ter began  to  form  about  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  and  summit  of  the  neck,  which  broke 
through  the  skin  and  left  a  fistulous  opening, 
which  continues  to  discbarge  a  glairy  kind  of 
pus,  and  is  sarroanded  by  a  lurid  pbtch  of 
arythematous  inflammation.  Another  fistu- 
lous   opening   also    formed    about    twelve 


months  afterwards,  about  two  Inches  above 
the  other,  and  over  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  lower  jdw.  These  fistulse  are  evi«. 
dsntly  connected  with  dead  bone  below.  A 
very  small  opening  also  exists  in  the  month, 
close  by  tbe  last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower, 
jaw,  and  whicb  discharges  a  little  matter, 
into  that  cavity.  The  pntient  himself  says, 
that  he  thinks  the  ball  must  have  passed 
throQgrh  the  mouth,  as  ever  since  he  received 
the  injury  he  has  noticed  a  trifling  loss  of 
command  over  the  motions  of  .the  ton^rue, 
and,  as  a  cunsequence,  a  little  i.npeiiitnent  in 
his  speech.  Taid,  however,  is  most  likely 
owing  to  an  injury  of  tbe  hypoglossal  nerve. 
There  is  considerable  tui^efactiou  of  the 
cheek  and  neck  around  tbe  diseased  bone, 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pain  in 
this  situation.  Though  of  a  delicate  habit, 
at  the  present  period  his  general  health  is 
good. 

Feb.  3rd.  During  the  last  few  days  there 
has  evidently  been  an  increased  degree  of 
swelling  and  discharge,  and  the  putieut  com- 
plains of  more  pain.  Tbe  matter  discharged 
is  highly  otfensive.  Mr.  Guthrie  said  that 
he  should  in  a  few  days  eudeavour  to  remove 
the  dead  piece  of  bone.  The  patient  com. 
plains  of  a  sensation  giving  him  tbe  idea  of 
matter  being  confined  within  the  cheek,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  sinus  being  probed. 

7th.  To-day  Mr.  Guthrie  proceeded  to  the 
operation.  He  commenced  by  making  an 
incision  through  the  skin,  the  extensively 
thickened  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and 
the  masseter  muscle,  beginning  at  the  upper 
sinus,  and  extending  it  outwards  and  down- 
wards  to  the  lower  one.  The  bone  being 
thus  exposed,  Mr.  Gdthrie  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  a  strong  knife  and  an  elevator,  to 
remove  the  dead  portion ;  but  after  several 
trials,  he  only  succeeded  in  getting  away  a 
small  portion  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 
His  efforts  were  now  directed  against  a 
loose  portion  of  considerable  size ;  after  the 
application  of  considerable  force  with  the 
elevator  and  forceps,  it  was  brought  away, 
and  was  found  to  consist  of  a  portion  of  the 
ascending  ramus,  and  the  whole  of  the  con- 
dyloid process.  It  was  entirely  denuded  of 
cartilage  and  ligament  as  well  as  of  perios- 
teum ;  it  was  almost  of  a  black  colour 
throughout,  and  was  evidently  in  a  necrosed 
state.  Ihere  was,  however,  no  attempt 
at  its  restoration,  in  the  way  of  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bone.  The  wound  was  then 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  such 
cases,  and  the  patient  sent  to  bed. 

8th.  The  patient  is  going  on  well,  and 
says  that  he  has  less  pain  than  before  the 
operation.  Mr.  Gathrie  was  gratified  to 
find  that  there  was  no  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  expression,  of  which  he  was  appre* 
hensive,  considering  that  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  a  main  portion  of  the  portio-dura  might 
have  been  divided  in  the  operation. 
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Absee$$  qfiir  Acute  Kheumaiitnu 

James  Child*  aged  54.  was  admitted  Feb. 
dd.  into  Northuiuberland  Ward,  as  a  patient 
of  Mr.  Guthrie.  He  is  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
of  a  stout  make  and  plethoric  habit,  but 
states  that  he  has  uniformly  been  of  tempe- 
rate habits,  and  that  during  the  last  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  he  has  been  quite  exempt 
from  ill  health,  until  about  a  month  ago, 
when  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, from  which  he  has  just  recovered. 
Ue  has  some  recollection  of  having  noticed 
a  rather  uneasy  sent»ation  in  the  right  thigh ; 
but  whether  it  was  connected  with  the  pre* 
sent  abscess  he  cannot  say,  as  it  either  en- 
tirely disappeared  during  the  arthritic  at- 
tack, or  was  masked  by  its  symptoms. 
During  the  convalescence,  however,  a  swell* 
ing  has  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the 
right  thigh,  on  its  anterior  surface,  which  was 
attended  with  redness,  heat,  and  pain ;  but 
there  has  been  no  rigors  nor  perspirHtions. 
Be  has  been  attending  as  an  out-patient 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  has  had  poul- 
tices applied;  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  an  evidently  elevated  and  superficial 
swelling,  affording  a  distinct  sense  of  fluc- 
tuation, and  covered  by  a  livid  coloured 
skin.  The  tumour  is  surrounded  by  exten- 
sively thickened  integuments  and  other 
structures,  giving  it  the  brawny  feeling  of 
carbuncles.  There  is  no  appetite,  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  whitish  fur,  and  during  the 
last  two  or  three  days  there  has  been  diar- 
rhosa.  The  countenance  is  of  a  dirty  yel- 
lowish colour;  pulse  100.  small  and  feeble. 
Hr.  Guthrie  made  a  free  incision  through 
the  livid  integuments  so  as  to  open  the  ab- 
scess, which  discharged  a  large  quantity  of 
purulent  matter — vis.  about  ten  or  twelve 
ounces.  A  linseed  poultice  was  ordered  to 
be  applied,  and  the  patient  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing mixture: — 

I^.  Quinae.  sulph.  gr.  xvj  ; 
Acid  sulph.  dilut.  3  ij; 
Tinct.  cinchonet  comp.  J  ij  ; 
Infus.  gentian,  comp.  i  vj  M. 
Capt  cochi.  ij  ter  in  die. 

6th.  Considerable  thickening  remains  in 
the  structures  surrounding  the  abscess, 
which  has  discharged  matter  pretty  freely 
Since  it  was  opened,  bnt  has  now  nearly 
•eased  to  dci  so;  it  is  now  dressed  with 
pledgets  of  simple  dressing  and  a  roller. 
To-day  the  patient  has  pointed  out  a  fresh 
tumour,  situated  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
calf  of  the  opposite  leg,  in  which  there  is 
redness,  and  heat,  and  pain,  having  a  pecu- 
liar formicating  character.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  no  rigors  nor  perspirations,  al- 
though the  patient's  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  this  point.  A  poultice  has  been 
ordered  to  be  applied.  The  tongue  is  not 
nearly  so  much  turred  as  at  last  report,  and 
the  bowels  are  modeiately  open.  The  pulse 
is  84,  moderately  full  and  strong.  Ue  con* 
tinues  the  mixture. 


7th.  General  health  is  improved ;  lappa- 
ration  has  not  perceptibly  Mvanced  ia  th*- 
calf. 

8th.  The  abscess  in  the  calf  is  advaaciiiff 
towards  the  surface ;  general  health  good* 
9(h«  The  same  as  at  last  report 

— 0 — 

PROOEBDIN08  AT  THB  COLLEQB  OF 

PUT8ICIAK8. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Original  Medical  and  Sicr- 

gieal  Joumal. 
Sir — ^Thc  company  at  the  College  of  l*hy- 
sicians  was  informed  by  the  learned  Presi- 
dent, that  "  in  consequence  of  the  exceed* 
ingly  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  and  Lver 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  no  food 
could  be  retained  in  the  former  organ,  and 
that  (her^ore  the  royal  patient  sank."  It  la 
to  be  hoped  that  the  major  part  of  the  Ba* 
rouet's  audience  was  composed  of  the  tin* 
learned  in  physic;  otherwise  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  ignorance  or  the  impudenca 
of  the  reader  was  uppermost  when  he  put 
forward  the  aboVe  exquisite  piece  of  patho* 
logical  reasoning:  the  chain  of  consequences 
is  about  as  clear  as  that  in  the  lines — 

"  He  does  not  affect  to  dissemble  his  love. 
And  ther^ore  he  kicks  him  down  stairs.*' 

Had  the  Baronet  attended  somewhat  more 
to  living,  and  less  to  dead  languages,  he 
might  possibly  have  given  us  some  more 
modem  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  his  patient.  As  it  is,  the  idea  of 
death  from  the  want  of  food,  in  fever,  is  pre- 
cisely the  converse  idea  of  the  old  womtm 
that  frequent  almost  all  sick  chambers,  and 
lay  it  down,  that  if  the  patient  "  would  but 
eat"  he  would  soon  be  better — there/ore,  tC 
he  dies,  he  dies  from  the  want  of  food :  tho 
prognosis  of  these  old  women  is  invaluable. 

I  need  not  take  up  the  space  of  yonr 
Journal  by  shewing  how  the  irritable  slate  of 
the  royal  patient's  stomach  was  connected 
with  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  suf- 
ferings. There  are  few  practitioners,  I  trust, 
who  have  treated  a  bilious  or  gastro- enteric 
ease,  who  could  not  give  a  Setter  account 
than  that  on  which  1  hfave  animaid verted, 
it  is  lamentable  to  hear  such  trash  proceed* 
ing  from  the  head  of  a  learned  body,  and 
pitiable  to  think  that  an  enlightened  Phao 
Minister,  and  some  hundreds  of  edudited 
profeitsional  men  should  hare  been  obliged 
to  listen  to  it 

Your  obedient  senrant, 

Jvuus. 


Jfaniga  MMtint. 

lUcketc. 
Tbi8  disease  is  sometimes  announced  by  a 
state  of  debility,  before  any  visible  deformity 
of  the  bouy  system.  The  children  neither 
can  nor  will  go  on  their  leet :  they  cr>'  and 
moan  when  raiued  from  the  recun^bent  pos- 
ture ;  this  is  the  first  degree  oi  the  disease. 


DMthof  B«tm  Ikfuftun, 


H 


At  a  later  penod  HtM  retpinition  begins  to 
bedifflcalt:  sometimes  a  periodical  BuiTo 
catiag  state  comes  on :  the  patients  peispire 
a  great  deal,  particularly  about  the  heads 
tX  this  point  rachitism  commences. 

Rachitic  children  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
placing  their  legs  when  lying  freely  in  bed, 
Tliey  keep  them  crossed  and  drawn  up,  so 
m  to  have  the  abdomen  between  the  thighs. 
Their  urine  has  an  o.lour  altogether  pecu- 
liar— the  odour  of  mice.  Their  tears  and 
cries  are  also  characteristic  whea  the  disease 
is  somewhat  advanced ;  and  a  practiaed  ear 
may  always  discover  the  existence  of  the 
complaint  by  this  sign  alone.  Such  children 
are  rarely  thirsty,  even  when  labouring  un- 
der  inflammatory  fever,  with  or  without 
local  afTection.  Tne  head  is  frequently 
enormous.  bt*sides  the  vices  of  formation  it 
generally  exhibits,  and  they  are  generally 
mote  intelligent  than  other  children :  wa- 
tery head  is  exceedingly  rare  with  them. 

There  are  rachitic  children  who  have,  not* 
wi  hsianding.  every  appearance  of  health: 
this  is  rachitis  Jtorida,  They  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  scrophulous  hab.t:  in  them  the 
disease  probaUly  depends  On  an  actual  want 
of  osseous  matter.  The  treatment  in  this 
case  is  the  same  ;  but  the  prognosis  is  more 
favourable,  and  the  little  patients  sometimes 
rapidly  get  well  in  the  spring  or  summer. 

JPrevious  to  undertaking  the  cure,  all  the 
accessory  symptoms,  as  cough,  diarrhoea, 
8(C.,  must  be  removed :  M.  Goelis  then  pre- 
scribes, and  mostly  with  good  effect,  the  fol- 
lowing powder : — 

JPre pared  powdered  oyster-shells,  |  an  ounce. 
Iron  filings  .  .  •  •  jadrachm. 
White  sugar  .        .        .3  drachms. 

Mix  and  give  a  pinch  of  it  morning  and 
evening. 

Three  times  a  week  a  bath  of  hay-seeds 
is  to  be  had.  For  di«t,  the  children  are  to 
take  once  or  twice  a-day  an  infusion  of 
acorns  with  milk:  beef-tea:  no  farinaceous 
food  should  be  given.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  seated,  or  much  carried 
on  the  arm;  the  recumbent  position  is  the 
beat:  they  should  not,  however,  lay  in  fea- 
ther-l^eds. 

M.  Gofilis  says  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose 
that  the  oxides  of  iron  are  better  tolerated 
by  the  patient  than  the  filings.  Madder, 
even  when  used  for  a  long  time,  has  never 
with  him  produced  the  smallest  benefit  in 
the  treatment  of  rachitism.  The  most  dis- 
astrous complication  of  the  disease  is  the 
hooping  cough. — From  **  A  brief  Account  qf 
the  different  Modes  of  Treatment  used  in  the 
Hospital  for  Children  at  Vienna,"  by  Dr.GoC- 
lis,  physician  of  the  establishment. 

Chronic  Tension  of  the  Skin. 

This  disease  (cutis  tensa  chronica),  though 
by  no  means  rare,  is  scarcely  at  all  known. 
Jt  is  characterised  by  a  peculiar  shining  red 
tension  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  chiefly  about 


the  mouth:  or  else  of  the  palmv  of  the 
hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  tlif  upper  and 
inner  parts  of  the  thighs.  Gradually  the 
stretched  parts  become  harder  and  wrinkled, 
the  lips  become  covered  with  scabby  cru&ti^ 
which  extend  to  the  cheeks,  and  under  these 
crusts  an  acid  liquid  is  found,  that  corrodee 
the  tissue  beneath.  Ulcerations  of  the 
thighs,  about  the  genitals,  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  a  id  palms  of  tae  hands,  also  bieak 
out. 

This  disease  is  for  the  most  part  traceable 
to  a  syphilitic  taint,  and  the  treatment  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  this  theory;  calo- 
mel is  the  o  ily  reine  ly,  the  specific.  M. 
Gofills  prescribes  it,  in  the  doiC  of  a  quarter 
or  third  of  a  grain,  according  to  age,  twice 
a-day.  For  beverage  he  orders  a  decoc- 
tion of  heart's-ease  in  milk,  and  some  he 
orders  a  bran  bath. 

The  di  ease  is  however  seldom  removed 
without  leaving  its  traces  behiud  it:  around 
the  mouth  particularly  marks  of  it  remain. 
Caries,  or  some  other  disease  of  the  osseous 
system,  not  unfrequently  follows  upon  it. 
In  the  milder  cases  it  passes  into  crusta 
laetea,  -^Itrid, 

Sanguineous  Tumours  qf  the  Head, 

M.  GoClis  advises  that  these  tumours, 
when  met  with  in  neophytes,  should  not  be 
opened:  he  says  that  chiliren  frequently  die 
in  Consequence  of  such  an  operution.  Tuese, 
as  also  subcutaneous  lymphatic  tumours  and 
oedema  of  the  scalp,  he  touches  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  to  which  he  says  they  yield.  In 
like  manner  he  treats  naoi  materai  with  lu- 
nar caustic,  and  eradicates  them  by  pro* 
dueing  suppurative  inflammation.— ^<6trf. 

Subeutmieoua  Lymphatic  IStmowrt, 

After  using  caustic  to  them,  as  in  the 
last  instance,  if  upon  being  open  they  are 
ill-looking,  they  shonld  be  sprinkled  with  a 
mixture  of  rhubarb  and  finely  powdered 
charcoal,  as  is  done  in  scrophulous  ulcers.-— 
Ibid, 


DEATH  OF  BARON  DUPUYTREN. 

TuR  renowned  snrgeon-in- chief  of  the  H6tel 
Dieu  expired  on  Sunday  last,  Feb.  8th,  in 
the  fifty  •sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
poasessiou  of  his  faculties  to  the  last  moment. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  aaa« 
tomy,  physiology,  pathology,  sargery,  gravel, 
and  numerous  other  treatises.     We  were  the 
first  to  render  his  admirable  surgical  lectures 
in   our  language.      When   he   visited   this 
country,  be  inspected  all  our  great  hospitals. 
On  coming  into  the  theatre  of  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal, Sir  Astley  Cooper  turned  to  the  large 
Bsseroblage  of  students,  and  said,  "  Behold 
the  fir.«t  surgeon  in  the  i^orld." 

M.  Dupuytren  gained  the  sammit  of  fame 
by  his   ability  and  indefatigable  industry. 
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Hfs  hour  for  visiting  the  Hdtel  Dien  was  6 
o'clock  in  tbe  morniog,  and  he  remained  un- 
til 10  o'clock.  On  arriving  at  that  great  hos- 
pital he  put  on  an  apron  and  pair  of  slipperSf 
and  then  proceeded  to  examine  every  patient 
under  his  care  with  the  greatest  minuteness^ 
He  also  dressed  most  of  their  ulcers.  He 
had  a  roll,  containing  the  names  of  the  stu- 
dents, called  over  every  morning,  and  if  any 
one  was  absent  three  times,  he  ordered  his 
name  to  be  erased  from  the  li:$t.  This  was 
liis  plan  when  we  attended  his  instructions. 
After  having  visited  his  patients,  he  repaired 
to  the  theatre,  Bud  delivered  a  clin'cul  lec- 
ture on  the  most  important  cases  under  his 
care. 

M.  D  tpuytren  was  profonndly  learned 
in  surgery.  He  was  ncquainted  wirh  the 
best  works  in  English,  Germnn,  ami  Itnlian, 
and  quoted  them  in  his  lectures.  His  prac 
tice  was  most  extensive  for  some  years 
past,  and  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He 
has  bequeatht'd  to  the  fnculty  uf  medicine 
3  )0,000  francs  for  the  endowment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  pathological  anatomy.  The 
faculty  are  about  to  arrange  in  the  New 
Hospital  a  museum  of  anatomy,  which  they 
propo-e  to  call  Mus^e  Dupuyfrcn.  He  has 
bequeathed  his  body  to  MM.  Broussais  and 
Ciuvcilher,  who,  with  MM.  Basuillaud, 
Delmas,  and  Marx,  have  performed  the  au- 
topsy. The  brain  presented  a  great  size. 
It  weighed,  after  having  been  partly  dried, 
Sib.  14oz.  In  the  ri^ht  hemisphere  traces 
of  a  former  apoplexy  were  discovered.  The 
heart  was  enlarged,  and  weighed  20  oz.  ; 
the  usual  weight  is  about  12  oz.  The 
right  cavity  of  the  chest  contained  a  quantity 
of  serous  fluid.  The  kidneys  were  softened 
and  contained  gravel.  The  body  was  interred 
at  Pere  la  Chaise  on  the  llth  lost. 

MM.  Sanson  and  Begin  are  deputed  to 
prepare  the  eulogy,  and  M.  Marx,  his  former 
pupil,  is  to  edit  his  works. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
A  Dublin  Friend. — We  merely  replied. 
An  Old  Sukscriber.^—li  interests  very  few. 
Q.  i«  the  ComtT. — Mr.  Guthrie 'had  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  but  if  happened  in  ^he  school 
with  which  he  is  connectrd. 
Scrutator, — Sir  R.  Peel  is  not  cajolable.    He 
effected  more  salutary  reforms  in  the  cri- 
minal law  than  any  statesman  in  England. 
He  will  not  listen  to  corporate  prono-ials, 
fur  he  well  knows  that  med'cal  reform  is 
much  more  importan*  to  lh<»  oublic  than 
to  the  medical  profession.     We  entertain 
no  iloubt  but  he  will  be  influenced  by  Mr. 
W^arburton's  bill. 
A  Bristol  Fn>)i(/.— Real  medical  tories. 
A    Manch"Ster    Suhsrnher. — We   have    nu- 
merous friends  at  Manchester.    ■ 
Z.,  of  Liverpool ;  A  General  Practitioner,  at 
Hull;    C.   D.,  of  Nottingham;  Galen,  of 
Edinburgh;  E.,  of  Duihani;    t  ec//ci/j,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Dr.   Byan's    Lee* 
tures,  and  Translation  of  the  Formulary  of 
Hosfi/als,  will  appear  regularly,  if  time 
permit. 
Cttstigaior, — A  reptile  beneath  contempt. 
Tiie  Portsmouth  Cholera  Gazette.— We  have 
received    fifty-four    letten*   during    the 
week,  complaining  that  the  Gaz»  tte  is  for- 
warded "  free,  gratis,  for  nothing."  as  a 
sealed  double   letter,  to  non-Rubscribers. 
The  parties  must  be  hard  up,  to  adopt  this 
pnceeding.     We  advise  our   friends  to 
send  it  Imck  in  the  same  shape,  through 
the  two-penny  post. 
A  Reformer. — A  physician   of  the  Lon'^on 
College,  one  of  the  "aliene  homines," 
the  "  minus  docti,"  has  a  light  by  tbe  Act 
of  Hen.  VI 11.,  which  confirms  the  charter 
of  the  College,  to  practise  flurgeiy ;  and 
.  he  may  supply  medicines, free  of  expense, 
without  incurring  the  slightest  danger  of 
prosecution  by  the  Company  of  Wholesale 
Druggists,  who  smuggled  an  act  through 
Parliament,  as  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany. 
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LECTURE  XVIII. 

I>iiqmaUjieaHoH  for  Military  or  CicU  Service. 

OsNTLEMBN — The  iwxt  subject  to  which  I 
bare  to  direct  yorur  ftttentipn,  ia  DitguaUji' 
eatian/or  MUitary  or  Civil  Service, 

Eyety  eituatioa  in  life  which  requiies  ac- 
trre  powers,  implies  a  capability  of  exertion 
in  the  individual ;  but  in  these  occupations 
vhich  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  public  nature, 
and  in  which  the  duties  must  be  fulfilled, 
not  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  persons 
performing. them,  but  the  demands  of  the 
oommonity,  it  is  of  importance'  to  ascertain 
the  capacity  of  the  person  engaging  to  per- 
form tiiem.  In  military  service  especially, 
the  nature  of  the  duties  requires  the  fitness  of 
the  recruit  to  be  minutely  investigated,  and 
the  power  of  the  soldier  to  perform  them 
narrowly  watched.  On  this  account  the 
qualifications  for  military  service  refer  both 
to  the  admission  to  the  service,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  during  continuance 
in  it.  In  the  English  army  every  recruit  is 
examined  by  the  regimental  surgeon  before 
he  is  permitted  to  join  his  corps,  or,  as  the 
term  is,  before  he  is  finally  approved.  He  is 
stripped  naked,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he 
has  the  free  use  of  every  joint  and  limb ;  the 
perfect  use  of  the  various  organs  of  sense ; 
that  he  is  not  ruptured ;  is  free  from  scro- 
phuloQs  affections  of  the  glands;  has  no 
•ores  nor  marks  of  old  ulcers  on  his  legs,  nor 
varicoee  veins,  nor  diseased  enlargements  of 
the  joints.  No  man  deformed  in  his  limbs 
ia  considered  fit  for  service.  Out  of  30,603 
conscripts  examined  for  service  in  the  French 
in£uitry,  36.2  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  un- 
fit for  military  duty,  in  consequence  of  being 
deformed  or  infirm.  It  is  even  requisite 
that  the  recruit  should  have  good  teeth,  to 
enable  him  to  bite  off  the  end  of  the  car- 
tridge.   Itany  deformities  of  a  diiforent 
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kind,  such  as  the  anchylosis  of  joints,  para- 
lysis, and  nodosities,  impeding  the  free  mo- 
tion of  the  limbs,  are  obviously  such  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  performance  of 
the  active  duties  of  a  soldier,  that  it  is 
scarcdly^necessary  to  advert  to  them.  Pul- 
monary consumption,,  whether  already  it 
have  produced  vomice,  or  even  a  tendency 
to  their  formation,  renders  the  person  equally 
unfit  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  military 
service;  and,  therefore,  every  recruit  un- 
sound in'  such  particulars  must  be  rejected. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary 'alsb.io  mention  vfr- 
iigo  among  the  causes  of  rejection:  a  roan, 
with  a  loaded  musket  on  his  shoulder,  be- 
coming giddy  in  the  lianks,  might  fall  down, 
and,  entangling  the  trigger  of  his  musket  in 
some  part  of  his  dress  might  shoot  his  neigh- 
bour, or  any  one  near  him :  ai^d  if  this  be 
true  of  vertigo,  it  is  still  more  so  as  regards 
epiUpsy.  Insanity,  imbecility,  dumbness, 
and  blindness,  are  also  very  obvious  ade- 
quate causes  why  a  man  should  not  be  en- 
listed. Some  other  diseases  are  equally 
proper  causes  of  rejection :  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  gravel,  requiring  frequent  evacuation 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  habitual  incontinence 
of  faces,  and  fistula  in  ano.  Tlie  most  com- 
plete tables  of  diseases  which  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service  are  to  be  found  in  the  French 
Code  de  la  Conscription ;  and  a  trana^lation  of 
them  is  contained  in  Dr.  Beck's  Elements  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  to  which  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  you.  Mr.  Marshall  says,  that  re- 
cruits should  not  be  approved  who  weigh 
less  than  the  medium  weight,  namely — 

• 

At  17  years  of  age  .     116  lb  9  §  averdupois 

18 127      9i 

20 132     72 

25 138    12^ 

The  mean  height  of  the  British  infootry 
soldier  is  5  feet  7  inches. 

Men  are  generally  more  anxious  to  get 
out  of  the  army  than  they  were  to  enter  it : 
but  it  is  often,  especially  in  time  of  war,  po- 
litically wise  to  retain  them  with  diseases 
which  would  have  prevented  their  enlist- 
ment; and  much  caution  is  requisite  to  dis- 
tinguish between  true  and  feigned  diseases, 
as  soldiers  soon  become  adepts  in  simulat- 
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ng  (KfMMs,  to  escape  the  perfonnaDce  of    deficient  eallonty  of  tie  edges  of  the 
doty.  and  the  generally  more  eoperiicial  utoze  of 

In  noticing  some  of  the  nrincipal  simti-     the  nicer  than  is  osnally  fensd  in  the  real 


State  of  this  disease.  The  simulated  nicer 
is  easily  cured,  by  simply  bathing  the  part 
irith  Inke-warm  water,  and  covering  it  with 
some  clean  lint.  Ulcers  formed  with  mine* 
ral  acids  are  very  difficult  to  detect:  and 
those  also  formed  with  line  wad  soap. 

Beggars  frequently  pretend  to  be 
and  deformed,  with  the  ^ew  of 


lated  diseases,  I  will  not  confine  my  remarks 
solely  to  those  pnt  on  by  military  impostors. 
The  knowledge  of  feigned  diseases,  and  the 
mode  of  detecting  them,  will  be  fonnd  ase- 
ful  in  every  sitaation,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, which  can  be  filled  by  a  medical  man. 
Many  cnrious  instances  are  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  Mahon,  Poder*,  Dr.  Hennen,  and 

Mr.  Copland  Hatchinson :  and  an  excellent    more  coippassion ;  bnt  this  is  easily  detected 
article  on  the  sobject  is  found  in  the  eighth     on  stripping  the  patient  naked :  althongh 

Sart  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine,  by  Drs.     sometimes,  from  long-continued  irnme,  aad 
eoCti  Fofbes,  and  Marshall.    (Dublin  Hos-    the  keeping  the  limb  always  in  the  nme  po- 
pital  Renort,  vol.  4;  and  the  Medical  Ga-     sition,  contractions  take  place,  and  the  mem- 
sette,  Tol.  Tii,  p.  238).    All  feigned  diseases     ber  appears  more  emaciated  than  its  fellow. 
io$y  be  divided  into  two  classes — external     In  simulated  ulccn  the  deceptions  can  be 
and  iniemal.    The  principal  affections  in-^  detected  by  closely  watching  the  presumed 
tended  to  be  simulated,  which  may  be  com-    patients,  and  observing  whether  the  diseased 
prehended  under  the  first  class,  are  itleers,     appearances  subside  or  disappear,  when  the 
dfformUieif  lumourt,  paralfftis  of  some  mem-     opportunities  of  employing  the  hurtful  ■oh* 
ber,  ophihaimia,  bUndneUt  and  deqfneu;  those     itances  are  taken  away.     If  the  ulceit  heal 
Under  the  second,  are  /everts  fpiUpfff,  eaia-     readilywhenthepatienta  are  closely  watched, 
^tp9y,  eonrvMoMf  iynrope ;  hiftnorrhttgea  of  va-     and  re -appear  when  they  are  allowed  greater 
riotJs  kinds;  affeeiUnu  of  the  hfart,  of  the     freedom,  wc  may  conclude  that  our  suspi- 
cions of  deception  are  well  founded,  and 
means  may  be  taken  to  expose  or  to  coun- 
teract it. 

Tumours  of  different  kinds  are  iaitaAcd 
by  bl owing  air  into  the  cellular  tisane.  Thua 
it  is  blown  under  the  integnmenta  of  the 
head,  to  give  the  appearance  of  hydrocepha- 
lus.   A  fraud  of  this  kind,  practiaed  by 


hidnept  and  urinary  organ$,  dropgy,  pariete$, 
fngnuneyf  and  insatHfy,  I  will  endeavour 
to  fire  you  a  brief  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  each  of  these  affections  is  simulated, 
md  the  method  of  detecting  the  imposition. 
Uleert  have  been  at  all  times  a  fertile 
source  of  imposition,  both  in  the  army  with 
akolkers,  and  out  of  it  with  mendicants. 
formerly  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of    mendicant,  is  mentioned  by  Sauvagcs;  it 


the  public  was  easily  imposed  upon.    A 
yoting  woman  went  to  the  King  of  France, 
keys  rigray,  an  old  French  surgeon,  to  be 
touched  for  a  cancer  of  the  breast :  an  impo- 
sition was  suspected,  and  Pigray  discovered 
it  to  be  a  slice  of  spleen  neatly  fixed  on  the 
tnamma.     The    formation  of   real    ulcers, 
however,  is  more  common;  they  are  pro- 
duced by  various  means— incinions  are  made 
in  the  flesh  V  part  of  the  leg,  and  copper  coins 
Imbedded  fn  them,  which  soon  brings  on 
Infiaromation  and  the    ulcerative  process. 
They  are  also  produced  by  the  application 
of  the  recent  root  of  several  of  the  species 
of  ranunculus,  particularly  the  fiammore, 
which  possesses  great  acrimony.    In  the 
years  1812  and  1813,  the  number  of  patients 
in  the  Hospital  at  Sheemess  with  sore  legs 
was  alarmingly  great ;  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson, suspecting  some  fraud,  employed 
apies,  and  discovered  that  these  ulcers  were 
caused  by  a  process  termed,  in  the  flash  lan- 
guage of  the  place,  fhr-Aan^^,  which  con- 
sisted in  rubbing  the  sand,  used  for  scouring 
(Um  deck  of  the  hospital  ship,  with  the  thumb 
upon  the  skin,  until  it  was  rubbed  down 
nearly  to  the  bone.     Mr.  Bobertson  hav- 
ing  ciired    haU-a'dozeu  convicted  of  this 
fractke,  had  Uiem  fioggcd,  and  never  again 
was  tioubled  with  a  feigned  ulcer  in  his  hos- 
^ial  since.    The  diagnostic  symptoms  be- 
Iwaen  vlcen  of  titis  kind  and  real  alcers,  are 
the  alMMPce  of  any  con&titutional  disease,  the 


was  discovered  by  removing  the  patch  which 
covered  the  hole,  and  prevented  the  air  from 

Sassing  out.    Nothing  can  be  more  easily 
etected  than  a  fraud  of  this  description,  by 
remarking  the  absence  of  all  eonstitutional 
symptoms;  and  even  in  emphysema  arising 
from    wounds   penetrating  the  dieet  and 
lungs,  which  this  species  of  inflation  most 
readily  imitates,  the  symptoms  are  very  dis- 
tressing :  the  patient  labours  for  bwath,  hia 
countenance  becomes  livid,  his  senses  are 
stupified,  and  unless  speedy  relief  he  ob- 
tained, he  falls  a  victim  to  the  disease.    Fo- 
der^  mentions  that  a  woman  succeeded,  by 
this  method  of  inflation,  in  producing  a  ve* 
markably  excellent  representation  of  aacitca; 
but  the  symptoms  which  accompany  dropsy 
being  absent,  she  was  soon  detected :  indeed* 
iu  these  inflations  there  is  the  mere  eziat- 
ence  of  tumour,  with  a  quiet  state  of  the 
system. 

One  of  the  most  common  simulated  das- 
eases  is  palsy  •  and  such  is  the  extraordinary 
self-possession  of  some  individuals,  thai 
burning  wax,  moxas  and  heated  irons,  bav« 
been  applied,  in  order  to  discover  the  fraud, 
without  the  smallest  retraction  of  the  sup- 
posed paralytic  member  being  produced. 
Fodcr^  gives  two  cases  of  this  kuui.  (See 
vol.  ii,  p.  473.)  I  have  seen  some  cases, 
and  alio  remarked  the  stoicism  with  whicb 
the  im|>oftt()r8  tx)re  to  be  pumped  upon, 
pricked  with  nvedles,  and  many  other  peki* 
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fill  applieatloiii,  without  the  tinallest  ap-  then  conclude  that  the  disease  actually  ez- 
pearance  of  feeling,  particularly  when  they  ists  i  and,  if  the  contraction  be  sudden  and 
had  reported  that  the  members,  besides  be-  considerable*  there  ia  also  some  reason  for 
ing  devoid  of  motion,  were  also  insennble.  concluding  that  the  blindness  is  feigned. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  recommends  in  these  cases,  Short-sightedness  is  one  of  the  disqualifica- 
wfaen  the  patients  belong  to  the  navy  tions  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  and  is 
or  the  army,  and  susfMcion  falls  tipon  fVequently  feigned  when  men  are  drawn  for 
them,  that  an  anodyne  draught  should  be  the  militia.  The  plan  adopted  by  tbe 
administered,  and  under  its  operation,  that  French  in  ascertaining  the  truth  in  this  re- 
the  nostrils  be  tickled  with  a  straw;  if  the  spect,  in  men  who  wish  to  avoid  the  con- 
paralysis  be  not  simulated,  the  healthy  scription,  is  ingenious.  From  knowing  that 
member  only  will  be  raised  to  the  irritated  short-sighted  persons  can  read,  by  means  of 
part;  but,  when  fraud  is  intended,  both  concave  glasses,  when  a  printed  paper  is 
arms  are  likely  to  be  employed,  by  shifting  brought  close  to  his  eyes,  they  put  such 
the  irritation  from  one  nostril  to  tiie  other,  spectacles  on  the  noses  of  those  who  declare 
A  still  more  effectual  method  of  discovering  themselves  to  be  short-sighted,  and  desire 
the  fraud,  is  to  drop  some  melted  wax  upon  them  to  read  a  paper  held  close  to  the  eye^ 
the  paralysed  arm  or  leg,  just  as  the  nerson  if  they  can  do  this,  the  defect  is  admitted, 
is  dropping  off  to  sleep,  under  the  influence  but  not  otherwise. 

of  the  narcotic.    An  excellent  method  is,  to  Deafness  and  Dumbness  have  been  occa- 

give  the  pretended  paralytic  an  electrical  sionally  admirably  simulated ;  anditisdif- 

shoek,  when  he  does  not  expect  it;  this  ficult  to  detect  the  simulation.    It  may  be 

rarely  fails  to  expose  the  fraud.    Whatever  done,  however,  by  a  little  address;  by  re* 

means  are  adopted,  they  should  be  put  in  lating  something  of  interest  to  another  per- 

practice  when  they  are  not  suspected,  when  son,  whilst  you  are  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 

the  pretended  paralytic  is  off  his  guard :  his  impostor,  or  suspected  impostor;  the  change 

stoicism,  however  sturdy,  is  not  proof  against  in  the  countenance  of  the  individual,  and 

unexpected  pain,  when  the  mind  is  not  dt-  the  effect  which  a  consciousness  of  this  being 

lected  to  the  feelings  of  the  body.  detected,  produces  on  the  pulse,  generally 

Ophthalmia  ia  frequently  simulated  by  leads  an  acute  observer  to  detect  the  de- 
soldiers,  who  wish  to  be  exempted  from  du-  ception ;  and,  if  he  can  thus  ascertain  that 
ty,  or  to  obtain  a  discharge  from  the  ser-  the  individual  hears,  the  idea  that  he  is 
vice,  by  applying  corrosive  sublimate,  and  dumb  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  plan 
other  irritating  matters  to  the  organ,  suffi-  which  the  celebrated  Abbe  Siccard  pursued* 
dent  to  cause  a  considerable  degree  of  in-  to  detect  an  impostor  who  pretended  to  be 
flammatory  action  in  the  part.  In  a  paper  dumb,  may  also  be  adopted.  The  Abbe 
by  Dr.  John  Vetch,  contained  in  the  4th  required  the  impo|stor  to  answer  a  number 
voL  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  we  of  queries  in  writing,  and  finding  that  he 
are  informed  that  this  practice  was  carried  spelt  many  words,  not  according  to  their 
to  a  very  great  height  in  the  28th  regiment  established  orthography,  but  according  to 
of  foot,  at  the  time  when  the  Egyptian  the  sound,  he  correctly  concluded  that  he 
ophthalmia  prevailed  in  the  British  army,  could  not  have  been  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
liie  manner  in  which  this  feigned  ophthal-  because  he  wrote  as  we  heart  and  not  as  we 
mia  may  be  detected  is,  by  remarking  whe-  see.  But  this  proof  would  be  rendered  nu- 
ther  it  apoear  in  one  or  both  eyes ;  and,  gatory  by  a  well  educated  impostor.  I  re- 
as  it  is  proauced  in  one  eye  only,  we  shall  collect,  when  a  boy,  being  accessary  to  the 
find  that  the  affected  eye,  in  general,  is  the  detection  of  an  impudent  beggar,  who  had 
right  eye ;  unless  the  individual  be  left-  long  levied  contributions  upon  the  public, 
handed,  when  it  is  as  invariably  the  left  eye.  on  the  plea  of  dumbness.  It  was  agreed 
The  simulated  ophthalmia  arrives  at  its  that  whilst  his  attention  was  fully  occupied 
acm%  in  a  few  hours ;  the  swelling  is  chiefly  by  a  fellow  student,  by  conversing  with  him 
in  the  conjunctiva,  whereas,  in  real  ophthal-  on  the  fingers,  I  was  suddenly  to  prick  his 
mia,  the  palpebrae  are  also  much  dTected.  leg  with  a  large  needle,  fixed  to  the  end  of 
In  the  simulated  disease,  when  the  sight  a  stick.  The  effect  was  electric ;  on  feeling 
is  lost,  there  is  rarely  much  organic  alter-  the  puncture,  he  suddenly  started  and  ex- 
ation.  By  attention  to  these  symptoms,  claimed — "Good  God!  what  is  that?"  The 
the  simulated  disease  can  be  readily  de-  sequel  may  be  imagined:  the  impostor  was 
tected.  turned  out  of  the  house,  and  was  obliged  to 

BKndness  is  frequently  simulated,  not  only  leave  the  neighbourhood. 

by  soldiers,  but  by  mendicants.     This  is  Strictures  of  the  Urethra  have  been  so  well 

not  so  easily  detected  as  is  generally  sup-  stTnulated,  that  a  bougie  could  not  pass  into' 

poeed,  because,  as  Richter  has  ascertained,  the  bladder,  until  the  attention  was  deeply 

in  true    amaurosb  the  iris  is  sometimes  engaged  in  conversation,  and  of  course  with- 

aensitive  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  and  con-  drawn  from  the  part.    Had  the  confessicm 

tracts:  but  if,  on  throwing  the  reflected  rays  of  the  individual  who  simulated  this  drs* 

of  the  sun,  from  a  mirror,  upon  the  eye  of  a  ease  not  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  ^J^r 

person  supposed  to  be  feigning  blindness,  no  Hutchinson,  who  has  recorded  a  case  of  this 

contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place,  we  may  kind,  I  confess  that  I  should  have  been  seep- 
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tical  vith  regard  to  this.  In  instances  of  these  deceptions  in  many  instances.  I  might 
9pann,  where  there  can  be  no  fraud,  we  find  mention  several  cases  recorded  by  authors, 
that  much  advantage  results  from  abstract-  in  which  no  motive  could  be  traced ;  but  I 
ing  the  attention  of  the  patient  from  the  af-  will  notice  one  only,  which  came  under  my 
fected  part.  The  same  gentleman  mentions  own  care.  A  young  lady,  only  16  years  of 
another  very  singular  instance  of  the  power  age,  who  was  in  good  health,  affected  to  be 
of  volition  over  muscles  not  usually  under  suddenly  attacked  with  excruciating  paina 
the  control  of  the  will.  A  man  was  im-  about  the  region  of  the  bladder.  Large 
pressed  into  the  navy,  from  on  board  a  raer-  doses  of  opium  and  other  means  were  pre- 
chant  vessel ;  and,  to  avoid  being  detained  scribed  to  relieve  her,  but  with  apparently 
in  the  king's  service,  stated  that  he  was  rup-  temporary  benefit  only ;  the  ^ains  appear- 
tured  in  both  groins :  that  he  had  been  ing  to  return  with  unabated  violence  three 
overhauled,  that  is  examined,  a  dozen  times  or  four  times  a^week.  At  one  time  the  urine 
by  the  surgeons  of  different  ships  of  war,  was  retained  for  twenty -four  hours,  until 
and  as  frequently  discharged,  as  unservice-  the  bladder  was  prodigiously  distended,  and 
able.  she  submitted  to  have  it  drawn  off  by  a  ca- 
"  There  certainly,"  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  theter.  These  symptoms  continued,  with 
"  was  a  swelling  in  each  groin,  very  much  little  variation,  for  nearly  ten  months,  dur- 
resembling  hernia,  but  the  weather  at  this  ing  which  time  she  had  ^en  seen,  in  con- 
time  being  extremely  hot,  and  the  scrotum  sultation  with  me,  by  three  of  the  mostemi- 
therefore  very  pendent  and  flaccid,  my  at-  nent  physicians  in  London.  During  this 
tention  was  particularly  called  to  it,  and,  period,  my  suspicions  were  several  times 
ou  examination,  I  found  the  scrotum  to  Se  raised,  but  they  were  almost  as  quickly 
an  empty  bag,  and  the  testes,  of  their  ua-  suppressed,  by  reflecting  on  the  respect- 
tural  size,  lodged  in  the  groins.  As  soon  as  abiUty  of  the  patient,  and  the  absence  of 
this  discovery  was  made,  the  poor  man,  any  motive  for  deception.  At  length  I  was 
from  being  at  length  and  so  unexpectedly  sent  for,  late  at  night,  and  was  seriously  in- 
detected,  became  quite  uzmerved,  and  so  formed  that  my  patient  had  discovered  the 
agitated,  that,  upon  re-examining  the  parts,  cause  of  all  her  sufferings,  and  would  now 
the  testes  were  found  to  have  descended  into  get  well ;  for  she  had  that  night  passed  two 
their  proper  places  in  the  scrotum.  After  stones  from  the  bladder  of  urine.  These 
commending  the  man  for  his  ingenuity,  and,  stones,  however,  which  were  put  into  my 
in  place  of  physic,  administering  to  bim  a  hand,  were  never  formed  in  the  human  body, 
glass  of  grog,  his  spirits  were  rapidly  re-  but  were  small  pebble  stones,  picked  up  from 
stored;  and,  seeing  no  longer  any  chance  a  gravel  walk.  She  had  no  return  of  the  pains, 
of  eluding  the  king's  service,  he  lUsplayed  and  was  soon  afterwards  married.  No  mo- 
before  us  several  remarkable  feats  of  the  tive  could  be  assigned  for  this  continued 

S»wer  which  he  possessed  over  these  organs,  system  of  deception,  except  the  desire  of 
e  pulled  both  testes  from  the  bottom  of  exciting  commiseration,  and  being  made  the 
the  scrotum  up  to  the  external  abdominal  subject  of  conversation.  When  she  ceased 
rings,  with  considerable  force,  and  again  the  practice,  another  and  more  exciting  feel- 
dropped  them  into  their  places  with  incredi-  ing,  love,  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind ; 
ble  &cility."  He  could  elevate  the  testicles  she  became  indifferent  about  pitjf :  but  it 
either  singly  or  together,  and  drop  them  in  was  necessary  to  terminate  the  apparent  suf- 
the  same  manner.  fering  under  which  she  had  so  long  labour- 

This  power  of  the  will  is  not  confined  to  ed.  by  something  which,  in  her  opinion, 

the  moving  organs,  but  sometimes  extends  would  fully  explain  her  hitherto  inexplica- 

to  the  nervous  system.    Women  have  ap*  ble  disease.    She  adopted  the  means  which 

peared  to  be  in  so  deep  a  magnetic  sopor,  that  I  have  mentioned,  and,  whilst  making  wa- 

they  have  borne  melted  wax  to  be  dropped  ter,  dropped  the  stones  into  the  chamber- 

upon  them  without  the  least  agitation  of  pot,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  who  was 

countenance,  yet  the  whole  has  proved  a  as  much  the  dupe  of  her  deceit  as  the  phy- 

deception.  sicians  had  previously  been.    There  is  great 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  difficulty  in  detecting  frauds  of  this  descrip- 

the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  mind  over  tion ;  for,  although  a  practitioner  of  ob- 

the  vital  functions,  is  related  by  the  cele-  servation  remarks  the  distinction  between 

biated  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  Treatise  on  Nerv-  the  symptoms  presented  to  him  and  those 

ous  Diseases.    It  ii  the  case  of  an  English  of  real  disease,  yet,  not  suspecting  fraud,  he 

officer,  a  Colonel  Townshend,  who  could  stop  endeavours  to  account  for  the  anomalous 

the  motion  of  his  heart  and  arteries  at  plea-  appearances ;  and,  although  still  puzzled,  he 

sure ;  he  could  die    or    expire  when  be  continues  to  treat  them  as  cases  of  actual 

pleased,  and  again  revive.    'The  story  Ib  too  disease.    If  the  medicines  which  he  pre- 

long  to  be  told;  but  it  is  well  authenticated:  scribes  are  taken  by  the  patient,  he  traces 

^tl^ose  who  cannot   procure  Dr.  Cheyne's  their  usual  operation  upon  the  l>ody,  but  is 

:W0rk,  may  read  it  in  Dr.  Elliotson's  transla-  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  their  relieving 

:;tiqn  of  Blumenbach's  Elements  of  Physio-  or  removing  the  symptoms  by  the  medicines 

logy,  in  which  it  is  quoted  at  length.  to  which  they  have  generally  yielded  when 

It  is  not  easy  to  aetermine  the  object  of  no  particular  idiosyncracy  has  existed  to  op- 
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pose  their  operatioiL  The  profession  is 
brought  into  disrepute  by  the  apparently  re- 
peated failures ;  and  the  practitioner,  if  a 
young  man,  is  not  only  deeply  injured  iu 
character,  but  he  begins  to  Jose  his  confi- 
dence in  medicine,  and,  consequently,  to 
abate  his  ardour  for  inquiry,  and  to  relax  his 
attention  in  observing  the  influence  of  re- 
medies, and  gradually  siniu  into  the  state  of 
a  mere  routine  prescriber.  But  a  more  se- 
rious evil  springs  from  these  deceptions, 
when  the  object  of  the  individual  practising 
them  being  attained,  the  patients  appear  to 
owe  their  recovery  to  certain  plans  of  treat- 
ment which  are  of  a  novel  cliaracter,  or  to 
the  employment  of  a  new  remedy.  In 
these  instances,  the  plan  of  treatment  or  ther 
new  remedy  is  published  to  the  world,  and 
others  are  misled  by  the  representations,  to 
perhaps  the  irreparable  injury  of  unfortu- 
nate patients.  1  will  illustrate  this  remark 
by  a  case  which  came  under  my  own  care, 
and  was  published  eight  years  since,  in  a 
work  which  has  been  extensively  read,  be- 
sides being  noticed  in  several  journals. 

The  patient  was  a  yoang  hidy,  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age;  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment and  quick  parts,  but  not. fond  of  study, 
and  impatient  under  restraint  of  any  kind. 
She  stated,  that  a  year  before  the  time  at 
which  I  saw  her,  she  suffered  under  an  at- 
tack of  tic  doloureux,  for  which  Dr.  Baillie 
attended  her.  It  was  less  severe  than  her 
present  attack,  but  sufficient  to  oblige  her 
to  be  removed  from  schooL  She  described 
the  pain,  the  seat  of  which  was  about  an  inch 
backward  from  the  symphysis  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  apparently  in  the  couxse  of  the 
branch  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  which 
suppliea  the  genio-hyoideus  muscle.  She  de- 
scribed the  throat  as  being  also  partially  af- 
fected, and  stated  that  deglutition  was  some- 
what impeded,  as  well  as  speech  disturbed. 
Hie  screams  of  the  patient,  when  the  pa- 
roxysm returned,  and  the  writluogs  indi- 
cative of  the  torture  caused  by  the  pain, 
were  most  heart-rending  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed them. 

Finding  that  every  remedy  with  which  I 
was  acquainted  had  previously  fuled  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Baillie,  I  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  powerful  mental  impression ;  and, 
with  this  in  view,  I  made  inquiry  of  the 
lady  under  whose  charge  the  patient  was  at 
school,  whether  she  knew  of  any  strong  an- 
tipathies of  her  pupiL  She  stated  that  she 
had  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  a  dog  who 
was  in  the  house ;  and,  having  obtained  this 
information,  I  proceeded  to  the  room  of  the 
patient,  and  informed  her,  with  as  much 
gravity  of  countenance  as  I  could  com- 
mand, that  the  only  other  remedy  which  I 
had  in  store  for  her  disease, all  others  having 
failed,  was  to  have  the  affected  part  rubbed 
with  the  back  of  the  dog,  and  that  I  meant 
inataotly  to  have  it  applied.  Whilst  I  was 
stating  my  intention,  she  became  as  pallid  as 
^  cprpse,  large  djops  of  sweat  formed  o^  her 


forehead,  and  she  appeared  passing  into  the 
most  alarming  syncope.  From  that  mo- 
ment no  other  attack  of  tic  occurred  until 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  when  the  disease 
recurred  iu  the  same  apparent  degree  and 
manner  as  before ;  but  it  was  immediately 
arrested  by  suddenly  taking  the  patient  out 
of  bed,  and  hurrying  her  into  a  shower  bath* 
Now,  at  the  time  when  the  cure  in  both  in- 
stances was  published,  it  was  attributed  to 
the  powerful  impression  made  upon  the 
nervous  system  through  the  mind;^  but,  to 
shew  the  fallacy  into  which  a  physician  may 
be  led  in  reasoning  upon  the  apparent  ef- 
fects of  medicines,  I  have  only  to  mention, 
that,  eight  years  afterwards,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  patient,  who  was  at  this  time 
married,  and  the  mother  of  two  children, 
acknowledging  that  the  whole  of  the  attacks 
under  which  she  was  supposed  to  labour, 
when  at  school,  were  feigned,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  get  from  school*. 

Internal  diseases  are  simulated  in  two 
ways: — 1.  a  temporary  diseased  state  of  the 
body  may  be  prcAiuced  by  substances  of  va- 
rious kinds  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  sufaee  of  the  body :  2.  ap- 
pearances very  similar  to  the  symptoms  of 
diseases  may  be  altogether  the  effect  of  imi- 
tation. Both  modes  are  not  unfrequent; 
but  the  first  method  is  chiefly  practised  by 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

Fevers  are  simulated  by  swallowing  a 
mixture  of  soap  and  tobacco,  which  pro- 
duces a  small  rapid  pulse  closely  resembling 
that  of  continued  fever,  with  a  brown  fur 
on  the  tongue.  The  same  state,  Foderd  says, 
can  be  produced  by  smoking  cummin  seeds; 
and  Dr.  Paris  informs  us,  that  a  paroxysm 
of  fever  may  be  excited  and  kept  up  by  the 
introduction  of  a  clove  of  garlic  into  the 
rectum.  But  these  deceptions  are  readily 
detected  by  confining  the  person  to  bed,  and 
closely  watching  him ;  the  symptoms,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  as  in  real  fever,  entirely 
disappear  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  not  more 
difficult  to  detect  the  simulation  of  ague 
by  old  soldiers,  who,  Dr.  Hennen  informs 
us,  are  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  a 
paroxysm  of  intermittent,  and  very  skilful 
in  imitating  the  rigors,  and  giving  the  fe- 
brile aspect  of  the  tongue,  by  whitening  it 
with  chalk.  The  absence  of  the  hot  and 
sweating  stages  of  the  paroxysm  readily 
discover  these  imitations. 

Epilepsy  being  a  disease  which  recurs  only 
at  intervals,  and  which  can  be  readily  as- 
sumed at  the  moment  most  convenient  for 
the  object  of  an  impostor,  has  been  more 
frequently  and  successfully  simulated  than 
most  other  general  diseases.  To  g^ve  the 
appearance  of  bloody  froth,  which  frequently 
issues  from  the  mouth  in  real  epileptic  fits, 
in  which  the  tongue  is  often  wounded,  blood 
is  sucked  from  the  gums  and  soap  chewed. 


*  The  lecturer  here  read  the  letter^-i 
merely  withholdmg  the  name  of  the  lady, 
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The  best  means  of  detecting  this  impodtion  statue.  The  papil  contracti  on  the  ippimcfa 
is  to  wftit  until  the  sleep,  which  is  the  usual  of  light»  but  the  eyelids  continue  fixed,  and 
tenninatton  of  the  paroxysm,  be  imitated,  the  balance  of  power  between  the  flexor  and 
and  then  either  to  drop  hot  sealing  wax»  or  extensor  muscles  is  so  equal,  that  any  new 
to  apply  a  red  hot  iron  to  the  leg  of  the  im-  position  in  which  the  limbs  or  trunk  of  the 
postor;  the  true  epileptic  is  insensible  to  body  is  placed  by  force,  is  maintained*  The 
pain  at  this  time;  but  it  is  rarely  that  the  return  to  the  natural  state  is  as  instantaneous 
impostor  does  not  display  sensation  on  being  as  the  attack  of  the  disease.   It  is  generallf 
thus  tried.    It  is  of  no  use  to  apply  such  the  result  of  sudden  and  powerful  shocks  to 
•means  during  the  pretended  convulsions,  as  the  nerrous  system;  and  the  symptoms  arc 
during  the  compression  of  the  nervous  fila«  so  singular  that  Dr.  CuUen  and  several  other 
ments,  by  the  voluntary  violent  contrac-  medical  writers  have  considered  it  as  in 
tions  of  the  muscles,  sensibility  is  so  much  every  instance  a  feigned  disease.    I  have 
reduced  that  pins  and  needles  may  be  run  seen  two  cases  of  it,  in  one  of  which  no 
into  the  body,  and  the  most  irritating  appli-  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  reality  of 
cations  made  to  it,  without  the  individuals  the  disease ;  and,  in  the  other,  no  motive 
betmying  the  least  consciousness.    A  more  existed  for  deception.    I  will  describe  to 
aatisfactory  method  of  detecting  the  deceit  you  the  most  interesting  and  undoubted  of 
is  to  ascertain    the    contractility   of  the  these  cases.   I  was  attending,  nearly  twenty 
pnpll,  which  does  not  take  place  in  real  epi-  years  ago,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  was 
lepsy,  and  also  to  observe  whether  the  face  labouring  under  phthisis^  in  the  last  stage  of 
become  livid.    Another  method  is  the  ap-  the  disease.    His  hope  of  recovery  was  still, 
^plication  of  sternutatories  to  the  nostrils,  however,  kept  alive  in  his  mind  and  that  of 
which  have  no  influence  in  real  epilepsy,  but  his  wife,  so  that  his  friends  could  not  per- 
produce  sneesing  in  the   feigned  disease,  suade  him  either  to  make  his  will  or  to  sell 
•De  Haen  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  his  commission,  which  was  all  that  he  had  to 
brought  to  the  hospital  at  Vienna  with  epi-  bequeath  to  his  wife  and  an  only  daughter, 
lepsy,  which,  from  occurring  once  or  twice  At  length  he  became  sensible  of  his  danger, 
a  day,  now  occurred  every  hour.    The  re«  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  commander  in 
semblance  was  good  in  every  respect  but  one ;  chief,  for  leave  to  sell  out{  and  at  the  same 
during  the  paroxysm  she  did  not  open  her  time  he  made  his  will.     I  was  sent  for  to 
eyes  with  a  winking,  but  in  the  natural  way*  witness  his  signature  to  both.    Having  ex- 
which,  along  with  the  natural  state  of  the  ecuted  these  deeds,  his  mind  seemed  much 
pulse,  and  the  contractility  of  the  pupil  to  relieved,  and  I  left  him  more  happy  tfaftn  he 
light,  led  De  Haen  to  suspect  some  deceit,  had  been  for  many  months.    I  had  not. 
He  ordered  her  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  however,  left  the  house  flve  minutes  befbre 
directed  the  attendante,  in  her  hearing,  to  the  servant  ran  breathless  after  me,  and  re- 
place her  erect,  and,  if  she  fell,  to  chastise  quired  my  immediate  presence,  as  her  master 
her  severely.    She  took  care  not  to  fall,  and  was  much  worse.    I  returned  iostentIy,bul 
by  this  display  of  volition  the  fraud  was  de-  my  patient  was  dead :  he  had  flillen  back  on 
teoted.    An  excellent  method  of  detecting  the  bed  immediately  I  left  the  hotise,  and 
^e  feigned  disease  in  a  beggar  was  practised  expired  without  a  groan.    His  poor  wife  waa 
at  Paris.    This  man  had  excited  so  much  stonding  by  the  side  of  the  bed  like  a  statue ; 
compassiottf  that  a  bed  of  straw  was  pre-  pale,  her  eye  fixed,  as  it  were,  on  vacuity, 
pared,  on  whieh  he  might  fall  without  injury  and  insensible  evidently  to  my  entrance 
to  himself:  at  length,  the  fraud  being  sus-  into  the  rootn.    Finding  that  her  poor  bus- 
peeted,  the  four  corners  of  the  bed  of  straw  b»nd  was  past  all  human  aid,  I  approached 

were  set  on  fire,  whilst  he  lay  on  it  in  a  pa-  Mrs. •  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 

roxysm  of  the  disease.    He  quickly  sprang  anything;  1  took  her  himd-'«he  felt  it  not; 

Up,  and  fled.  I  spoke  to  her — ^my  voice  wis  unheard  •  no 

Dr.  Beck  justly  remarks,  that  **  one  fact  pulse  was  perceptible  at  the  wrist;  and  it 

should  be  kept  in  view  respecting  this  dis-  was  only  by  the  dew  on  a  mirror  approached 

ease.    The  real  epileptic  is  desirous  of  con-  to  her  mouth  that  I  was  satisfied  that  she 

ceaUxg  bii  situation,  and  attaches  to  it  a  breathed.    It  instantly  occurred  to  me  thai 

kind  of  false  shame,  while  those  who  feign  it  was  an  attack  of  catalepsy;  and  I  waa 

the  disease  telk  about  it,  and  toke  no  pre-  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  finding  that  the 

'Caution  to  avoid  publicity.  arms  and  other  parts  of  the  body  remained 

CwioUpttf  is  a  disease  of  very  rare  occur-  fixed  in  any  position  in  which  they  wer6 

rence,  but   is,   nevertheless,    occasionally  placed.    She  was  put  to  bed,  and  ooiitinued 

feigned.    The  real  disease  consists  in  an  in-  m  this  state   for  forty -two  hours ;   after 

stanteneous  rigidity  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  whicji  she  suddenly  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 

the  suspension  of  the  senses,  and  tempo-  awake,  was  sick,  and  re-action  soon  came 

lary  interruption  of  the  exercise  of  the  in-  out,  and  augmented  to  fever.    She  was  two 

tellectual  faculties.    The  posture  and  ex-  months  ill,  and  in  a  most  precarious  oondi- 

pression  of  countenance  at  the  monnent  of  tion. 

seizure  is  retained  by  the  patient,  and  from         This  case  is  a  parallel  to  one  described  by 

ite  not  varying,  and  the  fixed  attitude  of  4he  the  late  Dx.  Good,  which  1  will  take  the  li- 

body,  tha  peiaoa  appeaia  actually  lika  a  baity  of  reading  to  you.    (The  lectafet 
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tiad  the  paasage  from  Qood'u  Study  of  Med. 
▼ol.  iil,  p.  578.)  I  will  also  notice  another 
remarkable  ease  quoted  by  Sir  Alex.  Crich- 
ion  from  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Psychological 
Mag.,  and  qtioted  in  his  work  on  Insanity. 
(The  case  was  read.)  These  statements  are 
sufficient  to  conrince  you,  I  hope,  that  ca- 
talepsy is  a  real  disease ;  and,  from  its  na- 
ture, it  might  be  thought  one  unlikely  to  be 
imitated ;  but  this  has  been  attempted  se- 
Teral  times,  with  rariable  success.  Dr.  Hen- 
nen  mentions  an  instance  of  it  in  a  soldier, 
in  the  royal  African  corps,  of  the  name  of 
Brake,  who  assumed  an  appearance  of  total 
insensibility,  and  resisted  every  kind  of 
severe  treatment  for  some  months,  even  the 
shower  bath  and  electricity;  but  on  a  pro- 
posal being  uttered  in  his  hearing,  to  apply 
a  red  hot  iron,  his  pulse  rose ;  and  when 
preparations  were  made,  and  the  hot  iron 
was  approached  to  his  body,  he  displayed 
sufficient    signs    of    sensibility:    on  pro- 

r'ng  to  send  him  to  Bethlem  hospital, 
gradually  recovered.  Another  case 
is  recorded  of  a  young  soldier,  who  re- 
sisted measures  of  still  greater  severity;  he 
permitted  pins  to  be  thrust  under  his  nails ; 
nis  head  to  be  trephined;  and  several  other 
cruel  acts  committed;  yet  persisted  in  the 
deception  until  he  procured  his  discharge ; 
immediately  after  which  he  was  seen  in  per- 
fect health,  employed  actively  in  his  father's 
house.  The  following  curious  method  of 
detection  was  employed  by  John  Hunter:—- 
The  patient  was  a  young  man,  a  patient  of 
Si.  George's  Hospital ;  he  apparently  lost 
every  power  of  volition  and  consciousness, 
and  remained  in  the  attitude  in  which  he 
was  placed.  John  Hunter  commented  on 
the  case  to  the  students  surrounding  him, 
whilst  the  man  stood  near,  with  bis  arm  ex- 
tended and  a  little  elevated — ^' You  see, 
Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  "  that  the 


band  is  supported  merely  in  consequence  of 
the  muscles  persevering  in  that  action  to 
which  volition  had  excited  them  prior  to  tha 
cataleptic  seizure.  I  wonder,"  continued 
he,  "  what  additional  weight  they  would 
support  ;"and,  so  saying.he  slipped  the  noose 
of  a  cord  round  the  wrist,  and  hung  to  the 
other  end  a  small  weight,  which  produced 
no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  huid. 
Then,  after  a  short  time,  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  he  imperceptibly  snipped  the  cord ; 
the  weight  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  hand 
was  as  suddenly  raised  in  the  air,  by  the  in- 
creased effort  which  volition  had  excited  for 
the  support  of  the  increased  weight,  and  at 
onee  unveiling  the  imposture,  as  the  po^ 
session  of  both  consciousness  and  volition 
was  thus  demonstrated.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  such  deceptions  as  this  would 
readily  be  recognised  by  the  state  of  the 
pulse }  but  the  power  of  the  will  over  even 
the  function  of  the  heart,  which  soma 
persons  possess,  is  truly  wonderful.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  ease  of  Colonel  Townsend,  related  by 
Dr.  Cheyne  on  Nervous  Diseases,  p.  307*. 

This  extraordinary  case  may  be  regarded 
as  an  example  of  the  power  which  may  be 
exerted,  of  feigning  ayneopes  and  another 
similar  instance  used  to  be  noticed  by  D. 
Cleghorn,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  lectures;  in 
which  the  individual  had  so  completely  the 
power  of  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart, 
that  he  oould  render  the  pulse  impercep- 
tible at  the  wrist*  whenever  he  pleated; 
and  thus  feigned  death  without  any  diffi- 
culty. 

At  our  next  meeting  I  shall  coacluda 
this  subject. 


•  See  Sltiotaon't  Blumeabaeh,  p^  866. 
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AppticeHans  of  Orffonk  Chemittfy  to  P^ftiolo^. 

Ik  the  remarks  which  have  preceded,  it  has  been  throughout  presumed  that,  however  dis- 
tinct may  be  the  chemical  nature  of  the  several  Orgamaed  Tissues,  and  that  of  the  Unor- 
gAiiized  Tissues  and  Fluids,  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  compounds,  above  enumerated  as 
proximate  principles,  are  the  results  of  the  associations  of  certain  elements  effected  by 
iecretion,  as  a  process,  although  not  identical  with,  still  analogous  to  common  chemical 
affinity ;  but  it  would  be  improper  to  dismin  the  subject  without  remarking  that  it  is  by 
no  means  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  alleged  elements  are  really  so,  or,  on  the 
other,  that  seeretien  is  aol  a  process  essentially  different  from  common  chemical  affinity, 
ai  well  in  the  mattrkl  m  in  the  manner  of  its  operation.  The  avenues  by  which  all  the 
9xyg6tL  BOd  hf^n^Bt  i^Hch  these  compounds  contain,  enter  the  organUed  sysiem  ara 
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supposed  to  be  sufficiently  olmous ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  carbon,  it  has  been  fiwred  hf 
ample  experiments  that  plants  and  animals  in  general  excrete  constantly  from  their  rtapi- 
ntory  organs  alone — to  say  nothing  of  its  consoraption  in  other  ways — ranch  more  of 
this  principle  than  has  any  evident  ingress  into  the  system  (a) ;  and  the  source  of  such  aa 
abundance  of  nitrogen  as  many  plants  and  all  animals,  herbivorous  as  well  as  carnivorous, 
contain,  is  a  subject  involved  in  much  obscurity.     It  is  known  to  be  abundantly  evoWed 
from  some  oi  the  Fungi  and  Crncifierae,  as  the  mushroom  and  mustard,  when  nourished  by 
apparently  perfectly  pure  water  (6) ;  il  exists  in  zoophytes,  which  remain  perroaneBtly 
attached  to  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  it  has  been  found  that  fishes  (e),  which,  of 
all  animals,  most  abound  in  this  principle,  and  in  the  air-bladden  of  some  of  which  it  is 
found  almost  pure,  as  well  as  some  reptiles  (d)  live  and  grow  though  kept  for  years  in  wa- 
ter alone.    Again,  plants  which  grow  in  sand,  or  upon  granite,  are  found  to  contain  as 
much  lime — the  chief  element  of  which  is  calcium — ^as  those  which  grow  in  a  calcarou* 
soil  {e) ;  the  bones  of  the  native  animals  of  some  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  in  which 
not  a  particle  of  lime,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  detected  in  either  the  soil  or  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, contain  this  substance,  in  the  state  of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  usual  quantities; 
and  the  same  has  been  found  excreted,  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  with  the  egg-shells  of  hens,  in 
quantities  for  which  the  food  taken  is  quite  inadequate  to  account  (/):  the  enormous  maaus 
also  of  carbonate  of  lime  sometimes  laid  dovm  in  the  form  of  coral-rocks,  &c.,  by  minute 
animals,  without  any  manifest  supply  of  its  ingredients,  are  sufficiently  well  known.    Si- 
milar to  these  anomalies  is  that  of  the  abundant  excretion  of  sodium,  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  by  plants — the  Salsola  Soda,  for  example*— when  growing  in  a  soil  which 
does  not  contain  an  atom  of  it  ig) ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  occasional  presence,  it  is  said,  of  cop- 
per in  some  shell -iish,  and  of  gold  in  the  bezoards,  or  intestinal  concretions  of  certain 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  the  sources  of  both  which  are  equally  obscure.    It  is  true  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain,  on  ordinary  principles,  the  evolution  by  plants  of  the 
great  quantity  of  carbon  above  alluded  to  (A),  as  well  as  that  of  the  nitrogen  (i),  of  the 
calcmm  (Ar),  and  of  the  sodium  (/) ;  and  similar  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  some  of  those  elements  in  animal  compounds,  the  source  of  which  is  equally 
ambiguous — iu  particular  of  the  nitrogen,  which  has  been  confidently  traced,  as  well  in 
herbivorous  as  in  carnivorous  animals,  to  the  food  on  which  they  subsist  (m).    Of  most  of 
these  attempts,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  by  no  means  aatis&ctory ;  and 
that  the  source  of  many  of  the  presumed  elements  in  the  reputed  proximate  principles  of 
both  plants  and  animals  is  still  very  problematical. 

May  we  not  then  hazard  a  conjecture  that  these  presumed  elements,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  are  not  really  elementary,  but  composed  of  ulterior  atoms,  for  which  we  have  no 
names,  but  which,  united  together  in  various  proportions,  constitute  the  substances  in 
question  P  We  call  the  latter  elements  only  because  we  are  incapable  of  either  decom- 
posing or  composing  them  in  a  common  chemical  laboratory  (n);  but  it  is  not  certain  that 

(s)  That  plants  evolve,  in  this  way,  more  (k)  Bergmann,  &c. 
carbon  than  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  (/)  Saussure,  Davy,  &c. 
for,  was  proved  long  ago  by  Dr.  Orel  I ;  and,  (m)  This  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by 
with  respect  to  animals,  of  the  forty -three  Magendie,  who  found  that  animals  soon  died 
ounces  of  carbonic  acid  lately  mentioned  aa  when  fed  exclusively  on  pure  gum,  sugar, 
Toided  day  by  day  from  the  lungs  of  man,  oil,  or  any  other  snbstance  quite  destitute 
neurly  twelve  ounces  are  pure  carbon,  the  of  nitrogen,  with  distilled  water.  Hie  re- 
only  obvious  source  of  which  is  the  aliment,  suit,  however,  of  the  unfortunate  experi- 
Now,  admitting  that  of  the  hundred  ounces  ments  made  many  years  ago  upon  himself, 
of  aliment  received  in  this  period,  at  least  by  Stark,  of  Vienna,  sufficiently  displays 
ninety  are  nothing  but  oxygen  and  hydro-  the  inadequacy  of  any  kind  of  aliment,  if 
gen  in  the  form  of  water — ^which  constitutes  too  long  perseyered  in,  to  support  the  vital 
so  large  a  {proportion,  as  well  of  our  solid  as  powers ;  and  it  has  been  well  shewn  by  Dr. 
of  our  liquid  food — ten  ounces  only  are  lelt  raris  that  highly  concentrated  aliment  is 
to  furnish,  with  much  more  oxygen  and  very  ill  adapted  to  this  end,  as  not  affording 
hydrogen,  all  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  digestive  organs, 
the  system.  and  that  it  was  not  for  lack  of  nitrogen,  but 
(6)  Wallerius,  &e.  for  lack  of  food— abundant  and,  abstracted- 
(e)  Rondelet,  Opera  Omnia,  1628.  ly  considered,  nutritions  as  their  food 


((Q  Redi,  Experimenta,  &c.,  1695;  Mead,  that  the  subjects  of  the  experiments  of  Ma- 

&c.  gendie  perished.    The  most  highly  axotized 

(e)  Decandolle  and  Sprengel,  Philoaophy  aliment,  under  the  same  cireumstancea  of 

of  Plants,  1821.  want  of  change  and  excearive  concentntion, 

if)  Vauquelin,  Ann.  de  Chim.  1798,  would  have  had  predsely  the  same  effects 
C^)  Schrader,  Braconnot,  &c,  («)  "  Hie  nomber  of  substances  admitted 

(A)  SauMure,Ooeppert,6(C,  m  elementary,"  says  Sir  Charles  Morgan. 

(0  Kinranf  &c.  *'  i*  Uabl«  to  ptipetnal  Tari^tioiif ;  for,  th« 
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the  powers  bioDght  into  operation  in  the  laboratory  of  the  organised  body — ^the  powers  of 
secretion— cannot  first  decompose,  say  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  into  certain  nlterior  atomic 
and  afterwards  re-combine  some  of  the  latter  into  carboo,  or  nitrogen,  or  other  reputedly 
elementary  substances,  the  source  of  which  has  just  been  represented  as  so  mysterious. 
However  this  may  be,  we  seem  at  least  justified  in  concluding,  not  only  that  the  imme- 
diate chemical  nature  of  organized  matter  is  very  different  from  that  of  such  as  is  unor- 
ganized r  but  also  that  its  alleged  elements  are  somewhat  questionable,  that  the  process  of 
secretion — by  which  the  ultimate  ingredients  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  compounds, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  associated  together — is  an  infinitely  more  subtle  and 
searching  power  than  that  of  common  chemical  affinity,  and  that  there  exists  between  the 
two,  perhaps  only  a  very  fiiint  and  remote  analogy. 

Taking  then  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  very  little  advancement  which  either  physiology,  pathology,  or  therapeutics,  have 
hitherto  derived  from  the  study  of  organic  chemistry — an  advancement  certainly  .  very 
disproportionate  to  the  expectations  which  were  at  one  time  entertained  of  it,  and  to  the 
ardour  with  which  it  has  been  so  long  prosecuted  (a).     We  indeed  tacitly  acknowledge 
that  the  composition  of  an  organised  being,  whether  in  health  or  in  disease,  is  out  of  the 
pale  of  common  chemical  doctrines,  by  in  general,  instinctively,  as  it  were,  abandoning 
Buch  doctrines,  whenever  we  come  to  speak  of  the  proper  business  of  these  sciences.     Is 
there  any  thing,  for  example,  in  the  history  of  the  properties  of  osmazom,  of  sodo-albu- 
men,  of  gelatin,  or  of  fibrin — pompously  and  circumstantially  as  these  are  sometimes  set 
forth,  under  a  vague  impression  of  their  importance — ^which  assists  us  one  jot  in  explaining 
any  one  of  the  physiological  properties  of  a  membrane,  a  nerve,  or  a  muscle  P  Is  it  from 
any  change  in  their  reputed  proximate  principles  that  membranes  contract  adhesions, 
nerves  become  softened,  and  muscles  indurated?  or  do  we  seek  to  remove  the  first  by 
dissolving  their  sodo-albumen  or  gelatin,  to  harden  the  second  by  coagulating  their  osma- 
zom  or  sodo-albumen,  or  to  soften  the  last  by  acting  in   any  way  on  their  osmazom, 
flodo«albumen,  gelatin,  or  fibrin  ?    The  idea  is  palpably  absurd.    We  feel  that  organized 
timues.  whether  sound  or  diseased,  are  not  amenable  to  common  chemical  laws,  nor  within 
the  reach  of  common  chemical  agents,  as  having,  in  fact,  none  of  these  so  called  proxi- 
mate principles  in  their  composition ;  nor  has  the  application  of  organic  chemistry  to  the 
unorganized  tissues  and  fluids,  as  connected  with  certain  conditions  of  the  organized  parts, 
been  hitherto  so  happy,  as  at  all  to  invalidate  the  conclusion  above  adopted.    We  know 
indeed  that  the  chemical  character  of  the  mucilage,  for  example,  of  the  bile,  of  the  stools, 
of  the  urine,  and  of  several  other  secreted  fluids,  is  variously  affected  in  numerous  dis- 
eases, and  we  have  established  about  four  distinct  kinds  of  biliary  concretions,  double  that 
number  of  intestinal,  and  almost  double  that  number  again  of  urinary;  but  what  real 
light,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  thrown  either  on  the  processes  by 
which  such  matters  are  produced,  or  on  the  means  by  which  such  processes  may  be 
counteracted  or  subverted  P   On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  hypotheses — when  such  have 
been  broached — whether  physiological,  pathological,  or  therapeutical,  which  rest  on  a 
chemical  foundation,  involving  either  the  supposed  proximate,  or  the  supposed  ultimate 
principles  of  the  body,  have  been  eminently  unfortunate.    Witness  the  hypothesis  lately 
alluded  to,  that  the  contractions  of  muscles  depend  on  the  coagulation  of  their  supposed 
fibrin ;  and  that,  still  more  absurd,  which  assumes  that  these  contractions  are  effected  di- 
rectly by  the  motions  of  the  fibrin  of  muscles  already  coagulated,  and  represents  accord- 
ingly the  crassamentum  of  the  blood  as  susceptible  of  the  same,  on  the  application  of  a 
stimulus  (fr).    How  vaguely,  again,  has  diabetes  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  ready- 
made  sugar  in  the  blood  (c),  and  scrofula,  or  a  tendency  to  deposit  tubercular  matter  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  to  a  superabundance  in  it  of  sodo-albumen  (d),  and  abstinence, 
therefore,  from  the  wlute  of  eggs,  in  thu  disease,  gravely  inculcated  {e).    How  idly  has 

•piihet  referring  to  one*8  own  powers  of  sagaciously  remarked  by  one  of  our  best 

operation,  and  not  to  qualities  inherent  in  medical  journalists,  soon  after  it  began  to  be 

the  subject,  it  becomes  applicable  or  other-  fashionable  to  apply  thisstudy  to  physiology 

N  as  the  species  in  question  is  affected  by  and  pathology,  "  We  are  not  even  certain 


the  progress  of  chemical  research.     Hie  that  we  are  in  the  right  path,  and  that  we 

term  element  must  not  therefore  be  taken  shall  not  be  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps.*' 

as  conveying  a  positive  assertion  respecting  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

the  intimate  nature  of  tiie  body  to  which  it  1816.    How  prophetic  was  this  observation! 

applies.  It  does  not  signify  undecompound-  {h)  Tourdes  and  Circaud,  contradicted  by' 

able,  but  undecomponnded." — (On  the  Phi-  Heidmann,  Reil's  Archiv.  VI.,  S.  4l7»  &c. 

loBophy  of  life,  1818,p.  29.)  (e)  Dobson  and  Rollo,  contradicted  by 

(a)  It  was  long  ago  perceived  by  Sprengel  Wol  laston,  Marcet,  Thenard,  and  Vauquelin, 

that  organic  chemistry  could  never  afford  (d)  Dr.  Parr,  Medical  Dictionary,  1809. 

any  principles  of  phyiiolo^;  luid  it  waa  .  (e)  M.S^galaB  goes  even  further  than  tb' 


m 


Dr.  Fi^eher^i  Le0Uir4i  on  the  Imtilutions  of  Medicine. 


it  hetii  attempted  to  establish  A  connection  between  the  liability  to  crotip,  with  the  cosie- 
^nentr  formation  of  a  morbid  membrane  in  the  trachea,  and  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the 
lblood((i) — and  serioasly  recommended  to  try  to  obviate  this  effect  by  copious  dilution  (ft) — 
nay,  how  incorrectly  do  we  almost  constantly  speak  of  the  rudiments  of  any  new  growth, 
as  merely  coagulable  lymph,  or  fibrin,  effused  by  the  arteries,  and  organised,  as  it  wett, 
mechanically  (r),  instead  of  a  proper  germ  or  matter,  secreted  by  these  vessels,  and 
containing  within  itself  the  rudiments  of  its  own  organiBm.  All  this,  however, 
is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  conceit  so  long  entertained,  and  still  by  some  persons  so  fondly 
clung  to,  that  numerous  diseases,  such  as  scrofula  (<f),  urinary  calculi  of  uric  acid(«), 
gout  If)  f  and  rickets  (9),  have  their  origin  in  too  acid  a  state  of  the  blood;  while  others,  on 
the  contrary,  as  diabetes  (A),  urinary  calculi  of  the  phosphates  («),  exo6thoees(ik),  and  sea- 
scurvy  (/),  arise  from  too  alkaline  a  state  of  this  fluid ;  and  hence  the  alleged  reason  that 
acid  substances  are  injurious,  and  alcaline  beneficial,  in  the  former  diseases,  while  the  re- 
terse  is  the  case  in  the  latter.  Again,  either  au  alcaline  vt  some  other  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  has  been  presumed  to  prevail  also  in  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  (m),  and 
in  all  the  so-called  putrid  diseases  (n),  and  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  peculiarities  which 
they  severally  display.  Nor  is  it  only  with  respect  to  the  supposed  proximate  principles 
of  the  blood — which  has  been  thus  ingeniously  inferred  to  be  saccharine,  or  too  albuminous 
or  fibrinous,  when  the  secreting  vessels  have  formed  from  it  de  novo  compounds,  which  are 
found  to  contain  these  matters,  or  too  acid  or  alkaline,  when  these  vessels  have  deposited 
in  the  same  manner  a  calculus,  or  a  gouty  concretion  unfortunately  containing  an  acid,  or 


and  condemns  cow's  milk  in  scrophula,  not 
Only  because  it  contains  albumen,  but  be- 
cause cows,  as  shown  by  M.  Huzard,  are 
very  liable  to  tubercular  accretions !  By 
what  process,  or  series  of  processes,  these  are 
to  pass  en  masse  out  of  the  body  of  the  cow 
with  her  milk,  and  again  into  the  body  of 
the  drinker  thereof,  does  not  immediately 
appear :  but,  granting  that  the  secreting  ves- 
sels are  thus  easily  infiuenced  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  organized  matters 
which  they  deposit,  we  need  be  at  no  loss, 
at  any  time,  for  a  new  pleura  or  peritoneum, 
a  new  nervous  system,  or  a  new  set  of  mus- 
cles, as  occasion  may  require,  since,  without 
trying  to  manufacture  them  in  a  laboratory, 
as  some  persons  have  presumed  that  we  shall 
in  no  long  time  be  competent  to  do,  they 
may  easily  be  got  by  feeding  on  isinglass  or 
carpenter's  glue,  on  the  white  of  eggs,  or  on 
the  clot  of  the  blood  of  bulls  or  of  goats. 
JkC.  Bonhomme's  suggestion  of  taking  crude 
phosphate  of  lime  in  rickets,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  new  bones,  was  a  mere  bagatelle 
td  what  may  be  done  in  this  way. 

(a)  Dr.  Mason  Good,  Study  of  Medicine, 
1822,  the  early  fellow-labourer  of  Dr.  Parr, 
has  the  credit  of  having  first  directed  **  the 
prying  eye  of  philosophy "  into  this  pro- 
Qusing  field. 

(b)  Piorry. 

(c)  Se€  Home  and  Bauer's  ingeniotis 
^ggestions  respecting  the  sauirting  out  0 
paibonic  acid  from  the  reputed  fibrin,  at  the 
instant  of  its  supposed  coagulation,  leaving 
channels  into  which  the  blood  from  the  con- 
tinguous  parts  was  squirted  in,  and  ihva  the 
organization  was  effected.  Phil  Trans.  1818 
and  1820. 

.  {d)  This  doctrine  is  as  old  as  the  times  of 
Arabian  physicians,  who  were  the  first  to 
substitute  a  supposed  vitiation  of  the  hu- 
mours as  the  cause  of  diseases  in  general  for 
the  supposed  losft  of  balance  in  their  distri- 
ontion,  as  maintained  by  the  first  humoral 


pathologists. 

(e)  Wollaston,  Magendie,  &c. 
(/)  Mazuyer,  &c.  The^*' specificity"  in 
toto  of  gout  has  been  denied  by  the  Bfous- 
saists,  and  lately  by  Dr.  Leese  ;  but  we  may 
admit  the  ''specificity*'  of  the  infl«immatioii 
without  attributing  it  to  the  cause  above 
alluded  to. 

{g)  The  notion  that  rickets  arose  from  this 
cause  originated  in  an  absurd  hypothesis  in- 
vented by  the  chemists,  to  explain  ossifica- 
tion, which  they  chose  to  represeht  as  quite 
analogous  to  petrifaction,  or  the  depocitioti 
of  tufa,  the  matter  being  first  deposited  by  a 
fluid  in  the  state  of  a  soluble  super-salt, 
and  afterwards  reduced  to  that  of  an  insolu- 
ble neutral  salt  by  the  removal  <^  its  super- 
fluous acid.  This,  in  the  former  case,  was 
of  course  to  be  effected  by  the  absorbent 
vessels ;  but  these,  if  already  overcharged 
with  acid,  refused  to  do  so,  and  Hence  the 
earth  of  bones  was  left  in  a  soluble  state. 
The  blood  in  rickets  was  accordingly  found 
by  M.  Vienac  to  effervesce  in  a  wonderful 
manner  with  the  carbonates  of  alkalies ! 

(A)  That  diabetes  depends  on  tod  little  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  blood  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  Dr.  Latham  arrived  after  several  yetes 
spent,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  in  weaving  hypo- 
theses" to  explain  this  disease ;  his  success 
is  certainly  88  remarkable  ae  hii  assiduity 
was  exemplary. 

(t  &  k)  These  two  diaeties  ate  direcily 
opposed  to  rickets  upon  the  priBci|tleB  aborv 
stated ;  while  their  immedUite  cause  is  the 
same  as  that  of  diabetes,  as  might  indeed 
have  been  anticipated  iVom  the  great  timi* 
larity  of  the  symptoms. 

(2)  This  idea  respecting  sea-scurvy  hae 
been  prevalent  from  the  earliest  writers  en 
the  disease  down  to  the  time  of  Cnllen.  It 
has  been  shown  to  be  fidae  by  DeyeUx  and 
Parmentier,  by  Lind  and  by  Parry* 
(si  h  n)  hoxtft  Gttlltfli  lfasot^  Good, 
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mattotv  of  Which  the  ingredients  either  art,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  too  alkaline — that  such 
doctrines  haye  been  adventured ;  but  a  lioss  df  balabce  in  the  presumed  elements  of  the 
organized  body  has  been  frequently,  and  in  general  equally  unhappily,  put  in  requisition 
lo  explain  various  diseases:  and»  in  the  first  place,  in  whatever  way  these  elements  may 
be  couceived  to  enter  the  animal  body,  it  has  been  very  generally  inculcated  that  to  the 
•abaequent  expulsion  of  each,  except  the  oxygen,  which  goes  off  indiscriminately  by  every 
avenue*  a  specific  organ  is  appropriated,  the  hydrogen,  for  example,  escaping  with  the 
bile  iirom  the  liver,  the  carbon  with  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  the  nitrogen  with 
urine  from  the  kidneys,  and  so  forth  (a) ;  consequently,  When  any  one  of  these  organs  per- 
forms leas  or  more  than  its  assigned  part — to  say  nothing  of  the  probability  that  more  or 
less  of  these  principles  may  at  the  same  time  be  taken  in — there  must  arise  either  an  abun- 
dance or  a  deficiency  of  some  one  of  them,  and  from  each  in  either  case  its  own  train  of 
diseases.  Moreovel:,  males,  it  is  said,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  always  abound  more 
in  oxygen,  and  females  in  hydrogen,  so  that  the  embryo  derives  almost  the  whole  of  the 
former  principle  from  its  father,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  latter  from  its  mother  (6) ;  but 
from  each  of  them  thus  in  excess  in  the  respective  sexes  certain  liabilities  to  disease  will 
of  course  arise.  Thus,  a  superfluity  of  oxygen  has  been  confidently  represented  as  giving 
rise  to  phthisis,  as  a  deficiency  of  it  has  to  sea-scurvy  (c) ;  and  it  is  on  these  grounds  tliat 
the  inhalation  of  hydrogenous  gases  in  the  former,  and  the  employment  of  acids  and  asces- 
cent  fruits  and  salads,  as  containing  oxygen,  in  the  latter  have  been  supposed  to  be  bene- 
ficial. On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  hydrogen  produced  by  dram-drinking  has  been 
-supposed  to  give  rise,  to  catacausis  or  spontaneous  combustion  ((f) ;  and  an  excess  of  car- 
bon, occasioned  by  the  undue  admixture  of  venous  with  arterial  blood^t  to  give  rise  to  alt 
the  bad  symptoms  of  cyania  or  morbus  cseruleus — whether,  on  the  one  hand,  any  diseases 
arise  from  a  deficiency  of  either  of  these  principles  is  uncertain. 

Again,   it  has   been  imagined  that  it   is   from  a  superabundance  of  nitrogen  that 
urinary  calculi  of  uric  acid  and  gout  take  their  rise — the  uric  acid  unfortunately  con- 
.taining  nitrogen  as  one  of  its  ingredients—  and  it  is  on  this  account  it  is  supposed  that,  be- 
iides  the  use  of  alcalies,  vegetable  food  agrees  but  with  persons  troubled  with  these  dis- 
eases ;  whereas  it  is  from  too  little  nitrogen,  on  the  contrary,  that  diabetes  has  been  con- 
ceived to  arise  («),  and  hence  the  advantage  experienced  from  exclusively  animal  food  in 
this  disorder.    But  it  is  not  only  these  chief  elements  which  either  in  excess  or  deficiency 
.may  be«  it  has  been  supposed,  at  the  bottom  of  so  many  diseases,  but  others  of  less  import- 
ance, as  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.,  when  superabundant,  may  act  in  a  similar  way,  and  such  has 
been  imagined  to  be  the  cause  of  cancer  (/)  and  certain  other  afiections,  and  the  application 
of  chemical  hypothesis  to  therapeutics  has  been  equally  woful.    What  shall  we  say  to  the 
doctrine  which  teaches  that  it  is  by  a  kind  of  tanning  of 'the  several  tissues  that  astringent 
medicines  take  effect  in  the  several  diseases  in  which  they  are  used  P    What  to  that  which 
inculcates  that  it^  is  by  combining  with  the  oil  of  a  Bronchocele,  and  thus  converting  it 
into  a  soluble  soap,  that  sdda  is  of  service  in  this  disease ;  or  to  that  which  would  persuade 
us  that  it  is  by  its  affinity  for  the  ammoniaCal  salts  of  the  blood  (g),  or  by  its  formmg  with 
the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  saliva  a  soluble  hydrochlorate— whereas  with  the  Urine  it 
eouldoaly  have  formed  an  insoluble  thoephate  (A) — that  mercury  acts  as  a  sialagogne* 
What  shall  we  say  to  the  presumption  that  yeast  is  of  sertice  to  the  reputedly  putrid 
diseases,  upon  the  same  principle  as  carbonic  acid  prevents  meat  from  putrifying  (i) ;  of 
to  that  which  assumes  that  hyorochloric  acid  is  beneficial  in  the  same  diseases,  becaus^ 
contagious  miasms  are  thereby  rendered  inert  (/)  ^    What  again  to  that  which  attributes 
the  advantage  of  cold  affusion  in  f^vets  to  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  and  the  en- 
trance of  its  oxygen  into  Uie  system  (A)P    But  it  is  superfluous  dwelling  anv  longer  on 
saeh  wretehed  mummery  as  this.    If  doctrines  like  these  were  applicable  at  all — that  is  to 


(a)  Fourcroy. 

(b)  This  is  the  hypothesis  of  Ackermann, 
differing  from  that  of  Galen,  lately  renewed 
by  Rblando,  with  respect  to  the  communi- 
-catidh  to  the  embryo  of  certain  tissues  from 
each  parent,  only  in  being  much  less  tena- 
ble. We  smile  in  our  wise  moments  at  the 
reveries  of  our  predecessors ;  but  how  often 
do  we,  in  our  foolish  moments,  imitate,  or 
even  surpass,  them ! 

(c)  Beddoes.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bau- 
delocque  has  lately,  with  equal  probability, 
represented  scrofnia,  of  which  phthisis  is 
JDoerely  a  node— as  arising  from  too  little 
oxygen,'  or,  at  anjr  rate,  as  depending  on 
too  rare  a  renewal  of  the  air. 


(d)  Le  Cat,  Marc,  Eopp,  &c.  It  is  perhaps 
on  this  account  that  arunken  old  women, 
who  may  be  presumed  to  be  excessively 
hydrogenous  in  their  composition,  are  the 
chief  victims  of  this  disaster ! 

(e)  RoUo. 

(/)  Peyrilhe,  Ewart,  8tc. 

Q)  CuUen,  Lect.  on  Mat.  Med.  1773. 

(A)  Murray,  Materia  Medica,  1828. 

(i)  Cartwright 

(J)  Guyton-Morveau. 

(k)  Mason  Good.  It  is  fair  to  observe, 
however,  that  the  learned  writer  only 
"  throws  out  this  hypothesis  as  a  hint,  to  be, 
prosecuted  by"— ^tbose  who  have  nothing 
better  to  do. 
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wiy,  if  fte  living  body  were  to  be  regarded  at  any  time  as  a  merely  chemical  machine— 
they  must  obviously  be  so  much  more  frequently  than  has  ever  been  presumed  j  since  the 
]proportion  of  the  principles  of  the  blood,  proximate  or  ultimate,  if  liable  to  be  ever  dis- 
turbed ia  the  way  that  has  been  supposed,  could  hardly,  under  every  slight  variation  of 
(circumstances,  escape  disturbance,  and  such  disturbance,  if  it  produced  the  few  diseases 
'which  have  been  stated,  must  have  produced  innumerable  others;  and  since  the  operation 
of  medicines,  if  even  determined  by  chemical  affinities,  must  have  been  always  more  or 
lets  under  their  influence.  But  the  human  body  is  regarded  as  a  merely  chemical  machine 
only  as  often  as  it  is  convenient  so  to  consider  it — and  while  in  discussing  some  few  diseases 
and  remedies  chemical  doctrines  are  all  in  all,  in  speaking  of  the  great  majority  of  both,  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are  such  things  as  sodo-albumen  or  fibrin,,  acids  or  alkalies, 
oxygea  or  hydrogen  in  existence.  Such  partial  hypotheses  are  prim&  facie  suspicions; 
and,  w^re  this  the  place  for  discussing  the  subject,  all  which  have  been  just  alluded  to 
snight  easily  be  shown  to  be  individually,  as  well  as  collectively,  erroneous.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  suflicient  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that,  as  formerly  a  false  estimate  was 
made  of  the  scope  of  mathematical  science,  in  applying  it  to  explain  the  actions  of  organized 
beings,  so  in  recent  times  a  similarly  false  estimate  seems  to  have  been  made  of  that  of 
chemistry,  in  applying  it  to  explain  either  its  actions  or  its  ernnposUiom  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  angles  and  logarithms  and  algebraical  equations  is  not  in  general  more  foreign  froni 
the  «ne,  than  that  of  definite  proportions  and  solubilities  and  chemical  re-agents  is  from  the 
tfther. 

The  more  or  less  rapid  spontaneous  decomposition  of  organic  matters,  if  teniMy  or 
^quaternary,  when  deprived  of  their  irritability  or  vitality,  arises  from  the  complexity  of 
their  coralnnation  being  such  as  rarely  to  allow  of  the  aflinities  of  any  of  their  elements 
being  fully  satisfied.  The  oxygen  iii  them,  for  example,  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
saturate  their  hydrogen  and  carbon — therefore  they  are  all  inflammable ;  and  the  constant 
tendency  of  all  their  elements  to  run  into  binary,  instead  of  ternary  or  quaternary  com- 
pounds, is  such  as  to  effect,  under  favourable  circumstances,  their  speedy  separation. 
The  most  remarkable  kind  of  spontaneous  decomposition  of  quaternary  organic  compounds 
is  putrefaction.  In  this  case  if  the  substance  which  is  about  to  undergo  it,  whether  vege* 
table,  as  extractive  or  animal,  as  sodo-albumen  or  gelatin,  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it 
first  acquires  from  it  more,  oxygen,  and  thus  are  formed,  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  water  and  carbonic  acid.  In  the  mean  time  other  portions  of  each  of  the  latter, 
uniting  together,  form  carburetted  hydrogen ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  hydrogen,  uniting 
with  the  nitrogen,  forms  ammonia — the  distinctive  product  of  this  kind  of  decomposition. 
This  process  is  fsvoured  by  any  means  which  either  diminishes  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 
of  the  substance,  or  exerts  an  affinity  for  any  one  of  the  resulting  binary  compounds,  the 
free  access  of  the  atmosphere  being  of  course  essential  to  it ;  and  it  is  accordingly  in  the 
former  of  these  ways  that  a  moderate  temperature — such  as  that  between  60  and  80  deg. 
and  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture,  promoted  of  course  by  the  contact  of  deliquescent 
salts,  seem  to  operate ;  while  it  is  in  the  latter  way  that  lime  and  other  matters  generally 
called  septic,  which  predispose  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  &c.  appear  to  act  (a).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  process  is  retarded  by  any  means  which  either  increases  the  cohesion  of 
the  particles  of  the  substance,  exerts  an  affinity  for  the  quaternary  compound  as  it  is,  or  ex- 
cludes the  air;  and  it  is  accordingly  upon  the  first  of  these  principles  that  either  great  heat 
or  great  cold  seems  to  operate,  the  former  by  drying  up  and  the  latter  by  congealing  the 
moisture  {b)\  it  is  partly  upon  the  first  and  partly  of  the  second  principle  that  numerous 
matters,  commonly  called  antiseptic,  such  as  alum,  nitre,  sea  salt,  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
appear  to  act ;  while  it  is  upon  the  third  principle  chiefly  that  keeping  the  substance  in 
full  and  well -stopped  bottles,  or,  as  lately  observed  in  carbonic  acid  or  other  gases,  or  smok- 
ing it,  or  imbuing  it  with  wax,  honey,  sugar,  gum,  resin,  balsam,  pitch,  oil,  paint,  varnishf 
oil  of  turpentine,  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  so  forth,  seems  to  produce  tne  effect  in  question  (e). 


(a)  Hence  the  common  practice  of  put- 
ting lime  into  the  coffins  of  persons  who 
have  died  of  really  or  reputedly  contagious 
diseases— a  practice  somewhat  superfluous, 
perhaps,  since  such  diseases  pretty  certainly 
cease  to  be  contagious  long  before  decom- 
position, however  accelerated,  can  take 
place. 

(h)  It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that 
dean  bodies,  left  either  on  burning  deserts  or 
in  the  glaciers  of  Alpine  districts,  do  not 
pndergo  this  change. 

(e)  It  is  remarkable  how  soop  t|ie  prac^* 


tice  of  embalming,  which  originated  in  a 
belief  in  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  me« 
tempsychoeis,  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fluence of  all  these  solid  and  liquid  sub- 
stances in  preventing  the  decomposition  of 
the  dead,  with  the  exception  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  oil  of  turpentine  and  alcohol, 
with  which  mankind  was  not  acquainted  till 
the  age  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  who  intro- 
duced, for  the  first  time,  the  art  of  sublima- 
tion and  distillation.  '  The  word  mummy 
is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  msoi,  or  wax, 
as  embalming  is  &oxn  the  balm  employed  in 
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It,  again,  a  aubatance  aueeptible  of  putrefaction  be  kept  in  water,  it  undjefgrxea  thei^e 
changes  more  slowly;  and,  provided  there  be  present  at  the  same  time  anjr  aeidifiable 
matters,  such  as  stearin  or  elain,  the  results  are  different  from  those  first  stated.    In  this 
case  the  water,  if  not  retained  uudecomposed  by  a  mixture  with  it  of  alcoholr  w  any  other 
substance  having  a  strong  affinity  for  it,  first  affords  the  requisite  oxygen,  and  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  sanie,  results  as  in  the  former  case,  are  produced.  But  now  the  ammouia,  instead- 
of  being  dissipated,  seems  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  substance,  and  to  predispose  the 
acidifiable  matters  to  absorb  oxygen  and  to  become  acid,  which  acid,  subsequently  uniting* 
with  the  ammonia,  give  rise  to  a  kind  of  salt,  or  soap,  called  adipocere  (a).    It  was  tilL 
lately  believed  that  none  but  the  fibrinous  parts  of  animals,  when  interspersed  with  fat,- 
were  capable,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  undergoing  this  change ;  but  it  has  been- 
recently  established  that  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  parts  are  equally  liable  to  it  (6).- 
liastly,  quaternary  organic  compounds  when  below  ground,  undergo  changes,  according  as' 
the  soil  is  either  dry  or  moist,  similar  to  those  which  they  undergo  in  either  air  or  water,, 
but  generally  speaking,  more  slowly  than  in  either,  particularly  if  they  have  been  well: 
enclosed  and  buried  deep — if,  however,  such  clianges  have  begun  to  take  place  previoosly 
to  burial,  it  is  important  to  know  that  they  are  not  retarded  by.  this  measure.    The  decom- 
position of  interred  human  bodies  has  been  said  to  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  per- 
fect at  the  ex|)iration  of  about  three  years,  if  the  grave  be  four  feet  deep;  and  of  about, 
four  years  if  it  be  six  (e).     Upon  what  principle  it  is  to  be  explained  that  sueh  spon«- 
taneous  decomposition  of  the  animal  body  does  not  always  take  place,  even  when  no  ex^^- 
traordinary  means  have  been  employed  to  prevent  it,  or  certainly  not  within  the  usual 
period,  is  auite  unknown;  such,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  in  not  a  few  very 
remarkable  instances  (d),  but  the  authenticity  of  the  majority  of  these  is  somewhat  ques- 
tionable. 
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Acute,  Congenital  and  Chnmie  Hydrocephalus 
— Stages  —  Pathology  and  Treatment — PO" 


raceniesis  Cranii  {tapping the  brainj  — Cos  es- 
in  whieh  thi  Operation  is  justifiable — Cases 
in  which  it  is  unjustifiable — Remarks  on  the 
various  Remedies  employed  in  Hydrocepha" 
lus» 
Gentlbmbn — I  have    now  to  direct   your' 
attention  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
the  varieties  of  eifdsion  ia  the  brain,  or  the 
disease  called  hydrocephalns.    This  is  a  sub-- 
ject  of  intense  interest,  and  one  that  requires 
the  recollection  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,. 
and  pathology,    of  an  organ  which  is  oue  of' 
the  most  important  in  the  animal  economy.. 


the  process.  The  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  commonly  burnt  their  dead;  but 
were  accustomed  to  preserve  their  organic 
rarities  in  honey,  as  we  do  in  alcohol. 
Savages  often,  in  the  present  day,  smoke-dry 
their  dead  by  way  of  preserving  them ;  but 
in  some  places,  as  Nova  Scotia  and  Otaheite, 
embalming  has  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

{a)  This  singular  effect  of  water,  as  "  a 
iore  decayer  of  your  whoreson  dead  body,*' 
was  noticed  for  the  first  time  during  the  ex- 
tensive exhumations  which  took  place  at 
the  Cimetidre  des  Innocens,  at  Paris,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  was  most  remarkable  in 
these  bodies  which  had  been  buried  about 
three  years.  •  It  was  proposed  to  tarn  the 
discovery  to  useful  purposes  first  by  Dr. 
Smith  Gibbs,  Phil.  Trans.  1794  and  179^, 
while  the  first  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  rationale  of  the  process  was  given  by 
Chevreul. 

(6)  This  fact  has  been  esUblished  by  De- 
veri^e,  by  whom  the  spontaneous  changes 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body  in 
water  have  been  particularly  investigated. 
(Ann.  d'  Hygiene  PabUque,  1829). 


(c)  Petit. 

(d)  It  is  related  that  the  body  of  Tullia,. 
the  daughter  of  Cicero,  was  discovered  per- 
fectly sound  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III., 
after  having  lain  in  the  ground  fifteen  hun- 
dred years;  and  the  same  was  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  Lactantins,   with  the  body  of 
Maximianus,  which  was  disinterred  at  Mar-- 
seilles,  after  eight  hundred  years  interment.- 
It  is  said,  also,  by  Jones,  that  the  body  of 
Vladimir,  who  first  introduced  Christianity 
into  Russia,  is  still  to  be  seen  quite  entire,, 
with  that  of  his    mother  likewise,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Novogorod;  as  ia^ 
that  of  the  Due  oe  CroK,  covered  by  a  glass 
case,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Revel.- 
A  similar  story  is  related  of  the  corpse  of  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Bancroft,  interred  in  St.. 
Helen's  church,  Bishopsgate,  London,  which 
was  annually  exposed  for  many  years,  is 
conformity  with  his  will,  and  constantly- 
found    unchanged.     Numerous   other   aC' 
counts  of  this  kind  are  on  record ;  but  the v 
are  for  the  most  part  so  ill  authenticated, 
that  it  would  be    idle  to  speculate  upop 
tbem. 
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At  our  Uat  nc^etiBg,  I  nia^e  name  general 
observation  B  op  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  hydrocei>hfltt8 ;  and  I  shall  now  place  the 
received  opinions  in  the  simplest  order,  so 
that  the  youngest  of  my  auditory  cannot 
fail  to  be  informed  on  the  sul^ect. 

The  history  of  congenital  dropsy  in  the 
brain,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  treatr 
meat  of  intra-uterine  hydrocephalus  is  by 
1)0  means  determined.  It  is  difficult  to  sus- 
pend the  nutritive  action  of  the  brain,  caused 
l^y  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
organ,  and  to  excite  the  absorption  of 
the  dfnsed  flnid.  Do  the  remedies  which 
strengthen  the  Ijrmphatie  system  possess  any 
preservative  power?  In  adopting  the  affir- 
mative of  this  question,  M.  Gardien  pre- 
serred,  an  infant  whose  four  brothers  had 
died  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  month  of 
hydrothorax  (Capuron).  It  generally  happens 
that  a  woman  has  seldom  more  than  one 
hydrocephalic  infant;  but  if  her  offspring 
vr^re  remarkable  for  large  heads,  analogy 
would  justify  the  use  of  remedies  during 
utero -gestation.  When  the  disease  becomes 
chronic,  or  appears  after  birth,  a  variety 
of  remedies  are  employed,  and  these  are 
varied  according  as  the  fUsease  is  acute  or 
chronic. 

Acute  Hydroc€phalu8,'--Th\B  disease  gene- 
rally affects  children  before  the  seventh  year, 
from  this  age  to  puberty,  and  rarely  adults. 
It  is  preceded  by  lassitude,  slight  fever,  pain 
or  heaviness  of  the  head,  and  then  slow  la- 
bouring  pulse,  dilated  pupils,  somnolence, 
drowsiness  or  stupor. 

Hydrocephalus  usually  attacks  children  of 
a  scrofulous  habit,  but  others  free  from  any 
disposition  to  this  disease.  It  is  divided 
into  a  febrile  stage,  a  stage  of  stupor,  and 
a  stage  of  effusion. 

Symptoms  qf  the  Febrile  Stage,  -  Languor, 
l^Mitude,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  peevish- 
ness>  psin  in  the  head,  frequent  or  constant 
vomitiogf  tongue  white,  bowels  obstinately 
confined,  skin  hot,  countenance  pallid  or 
flushed,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  fre- 
quent, sharp,  strong  pulse,  fever  remittent, 
generally  increased  towards  evening,  pulsa- 
tion of  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries ; 
ezoesaive  pain  in  the  head,  restlessness, 
screaming,  pulse  130  to  160,  respiration 
accelerated  and  soon  retarded,  great  moan- 
ing, and  finaUy  stupor. 

Symptomt  qf  the  Torpid  Stage, — Pain  in 
the  head  and  vomiting  increased,  incessant 
rotation  or  rolling  of  head,  grinding  or 
gnashing  of  the  teeth,  pulse  slow,  or  rapid  ; 
rubbing  of  the  forehead  with  the  hands,  or 
raising  the  hand  towards  the  forehead,  stra- 
bismus or  squinting,  respiration  at  one  mo- 
ment slow,  and  another  rapid,  sensation 
diminished,  vision,  audition,  olfaction,  gus- 
tation and  palpation  decreased  or  suspended , 
obstinate  costlveness,  retention  or  loconti- 
nenea  of  urine. 


Symptomi  qf  the  Stay  qf  Bfurion. — The 
vomiting  ceases,  the  stupor  is  pro#Qund  for 
some  time,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  the  pulse  is 
remarkably  slow,  or  frequent,  sometimes  so 
high  as  300  or  3S0,  vision  is  lost,  there  is 
paralysis  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body, 
great  groaning,  convulsions,'  clammy  cold 
sweat  on  the  extremities,  a  diminution  of 
these  symptoms,  or  death,  closes  the  scene. 

The  exciting  causes  are  injuries  on  the 
head,  frequent  stooping  or  incurvation  of  the 
body,  in  which  young  children  very  much  in- 
dulge, excessive  exercise,  exposure  to  great 
heat,  hooping-cough,  dentition,  measles, 
scarlatina,  small-pox,  sudden  disappearance 
of  other  eruptions  of  the  skin,  convulsions, 
infantile  remittent  fever,  &c. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  excessive  de- 
velopment of  the  brain,  scrofula,  and  a  debi- 
litated constitution. 

Diagnosis. — Hydrocephalus  is  frequently 
mistalcen  for  vermination  (worms),  ma* 
rasmus,  infantile  remittent  fever,  and  den- 
tition. 

In  eases  of  worms,  the  appetite  is  vari- 
able, sometimes  absent,  sometimes  vora- 
cious ;  the  bowels  are  very  oMich  relaxed  or 
confined,  the  pain  in  the  head  is  periodical 
or  intermittent;  and  worms  are  sooner  or 
later  expelled. 

In  hydrocephalus,  there  is  a  large  head 
with  copious  capillary  growth,  there  is  con- 
stant want  of  appetite,  the  bowels  are  obsti- 
nately .confined,  the  pain  in  the  head  is  con- 
stant and  excruciating,  there  is  intolerance 
of  light  and.sound,  pulsation  of  the  carotid 
and  temporal  arteries,  heat  of  the  scalp,  &r. 

In  marasmus,  the  febrile  symptoms  are 
absent  or  remittent,  but  seldom  constant.  In 
infantile  remittent  fever,  the  infsnt  is  feverish 
in  the  evening,  or  at  some  particular  hour  of 
the  day ;  at  other  times  apparently  well,  hut 
debilitated,  until  the  feverish  symptoms  re- 
turn. In  acute  hydrocephalus,  there  is 
scarcely  any  well  marked  remission  of  th9 
symptoms,  vomiting  does  not  relieve  the 
pain  in  the  head,  but  usually  increases  it ; 
intolerance  of  light  and  sound  continues,  at 
wdl  as  the  increased  action  of  the  arteriea 
of  the  head  and  neck. 

The  diagnosis  of  dentition  and  hydroce- 
phalus may  be  easily  established.  The  atate 
of  the  gums,  the  copious  flow  of  saliva,  the 
elevation  of  the  hand  towards  the  mouth, 
the  pain  caused  by  warm  or  cold  fluids  when 
taken  into  the  mouth,  the  pain  on  pressing 
of  the  gums,  and  the  removal  of  all  these 
symptoms  by  incising  or  cutting  the  gnma, 
enable  us  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis*  inci- 
sion of  the  gums  will  not  relieve  the  symp. 
toms  of  hydrocephalus;  the  pain  in  the  head 
will  continue  after  the  operation,  so  also  will 
the  intokraoce  of  light  and  sound,  the  ob- 
stinate constipation,  the  remarkable  dcr^ 
tion  of  the  countenance,  the  vaeiUation  of 
the  pulse,  the  inabiUty  of  the  patteat  to  ie« 
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t«ia  ttB  tTMl  pMtari,  tlie  stridolMB  or 
•iMKp  intonatioBt  of  the  ToiM,  the  fqalnt- 
lof  f  dilated  pupils,  eonstaat  rotation  or  roU 
liflUP  of  the  head,  griading  or  gaaahing  of 
tkie  teethf  oobm,  or  frequeat  eoaTolsioas, 
partly*!*  of  oae  or  both  tides,  aad  laborions 
or  difficalt  reepiiatioa,  which  characterise 
hydroeephains. 

The  prognosis  is  favourable  vhea  the 
disease  is  treated  in  the  first  atagOi  whea  the 
bowels  are  steadily  acted  on  by  medicines, 
when  Tomitiog  may  be  speedily  reliered, 
whea  the  remedies  employed  are  efficacious, 
•ad  when  the  headache,  pulsations  of  the  ar- 
teries, and  fever  are  controllable. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  whea  the  first 
stage  passes  rapidly  into  the  second,  if  the 
strabismus,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  coma  or 
ooaTulsions  are  present;  whea  there  is 
gnashing  of  tb^  teeth,  convulsions,  rolling  of 
the  head,  paralysis  of  one  or  both  sides, 
bUndaess,  the  pulse  being  very  slow  or  rapid, 
the  prognosis  or  result  is  very  unfhvourable. 

PtUkolo^  qf  aeuie  J3jydrDeg»Aa/uf.^*M. 
Charpentier,  in  his  worii— De  Nature  et  da 
Traitement  de  la  Maladie  Hydrocephale  eigne 
(meoingo-oephalit^  des  Enfans),  1839,  in- 
forms us  that  he  observed  the  disease  at  the 
Hospital  des  Enfans  in  Paris,  in  1894,  and 
denies  the  conclusions  of  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

After  the  most  sober  reiection  on  all  the 
faets,  reasonings,  and  analogies  put  forth  by 
former  writers,  he  contends  that  the  effusion 
of  fluid  into  the  ventricles  does  not  constitute 
the  disease,  that  it  is  but  the  effect~-an  ef- 
fect much  less  important  than  is  thought, 
beeanse  it  doee  not  modify  the  progress,  the 
•yqiptoms,  or  reveal  its  own  presence,  and 
does  not  offer  any  particular  curative  indica- 
tion. He  thinks  the  term  acute  hydrocepha- 
lus extremely  unfortunate,  as  it  gives  a  false 
notion  of  the  cause  and  treatment  of  the 
disease.  He  considers  the  brain,  and  not  ite 
membranes,  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease ; 
and  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  he  refers  to  the 
aymptoms,  the  progress  of  the  malady,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  organs  after  death. 
▲fter  a  long  discnsrion  on  these  pointe,  he 
concludes  that  acute  hydrocepalus  is  a  com* 
bined  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  ite  me- 
aiagca— a  meaingo-oephalitis,  but  most  fre- 
quently it  is  not  discoverable  in  which  tissue 
inflammation  commences.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  ite  mem- 
braaea  which  constitutes  hydrocepalus  in  in- 
fante, produces  atonic  fever  (low  nervous  fe- 
ver), in  an  individual  more  advanced  in  life, 
aad  serous  apoplexy  in  the  aged.  There  is 
in  lact  a  simple  differenoe  of  form,  but  not  of 
aataie.  He  eomliate  the  assertions  of  MM. 
Parent,  Martinet,  and  Serres,  who  attribute 
the  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus  to 
arachnitis  at  the  base  ol  the  brain,  referring 
arachnitis  of  the  oonvezity  to  adnlte,  espe- 
ciaUy  ia  ntenie  fever,  the  eseentisl  chata^er 
Ol  ^kich  ia  deUriua.    Ia  tect  these  vriteis 


atftrt  that  deUrimp  fllpe)fBtvo)y  depends  upon 

meningi^s  on  th^  convexity  o^  the  brain. 
M.  Charpentier  venr  ji^atly  asscrte  the  con- 
teary,  for  ifk  ^  greatest  minority  of  cases 
of  arachnitis  in  the  basis  of  the  brain,  he  ob- 
served traces  of  in^ammation  at  the  same 
time  on  the  membranes  of  the  convexity,  and 
he  considers  the  defect  of  delirium  in  cere- 
bral affections  of  lufante,  as  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  inteUectual  faculties  in  the  first 
years  of  life,   and  his  opinion  seems  well 
founded,  for  in  136  cases  of  meningitis  re- 
ported by  the  writers  already  named,  de- 
iirium  was  not  observed  before  the  eighteenth 
year,  and  there  was  arachnitis  on  the  con- 
vexity in  thirteen  cases,  the   subjecte  of 
which  were  under  that  age.    It  is  to  this  dif- 
ference of  age  M.  Charpentier  properly  as- 
•ribes  the  hydrocepbalie  cries,  and  the  fre- 
queat convulsioas ;  hot  he  thinks  the  dUate- 
tion  of  the  pupils,  their  oscillations,  and  their 
insensibility,  rest  upon  this — that  the  base 
of  the  brain  is  oftener  affected  in  infante  than 
in  adulte.    Dr.  Abercrombie  aaserte  that  the 
seat  of  effusion  varies  in  different  cases ;  it  i9 
found  in  the  ventrides,  under  and  over  the 
arachnoid,  between  the  layers  of  the  septum 
Incidnm.    He  also  has  shewn  that  the  effu- 
sion depends  on  inflammation  in  the  sub- 
stance and  centeal  parte  of  the  brain,  and 
that  it  terminates  by  remollissement  or  soft- 
ening.    M.  Martinet  observes,  in  his  Pa- 
thology, speaking  of  the  morbid  appearance 
in    acute   hydrocephalus — <*  The  arachnoid 
membrane  lining  the  lateral  ventricles  and 
base  of  the  brain,  presente  no  alterations  on 
the  convexity ;  it  is  rather  dry :  the  superior 
convolutions  of  the  hemispheres  are  depressed 
and  flattened,  and  when  touched  give  a  sense 
of  fluctuation ;   the  lateral  ventrides,  con- 
siderably dilated,  are  filled  with  a  limpid, 
straw-ooloured  fluid,   without  any  flocculi ; 
the  dilatetion  is  most  'manifest  towards  the 
digital  cavity ;  the  third  and  fourth  ventri- 
cles are  considerably  enlarged.    Sometimes 
no  fluid  is  found  in  the  ventrides,  though  di- 
lated,  which  arises  from  the  fluids  being  ab- 
sorbed immediatdy  before  death  had  occur- 
red.   The  pia  mater  enveloping  the  external 
surface  of  the  brain,  may  be  injected  with 
blood,  but  this  is  not  a  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  shouhl  not  in  any  case  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  the  effusion  into  the 
ventrides.     Finally,  when  the  disease  has 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  the  digital 
cavity,  the  fornix,  aad  corpus  callosum  mav 
become  softened,  in  the  same  way  as  haa 
been  described  when  treating  of  arachnitis  of 
the  ventrides.*'     It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  his  condasions  seem  founded  on 
observation  and  pathology ;  but  he  must  be 
aware  that  the  writers  of  this  country  have 
long  since  maintained  the  views  now  pro- 
pounded— that  the  effusion  oi  scrum  was  the 
effeot,  and  not  the  cause  of  hydrocephalus. 
The  disease  is  generally  treated  upon  thja  pa- 
thology by  uevljr  flU  9riti|h  |^actitioncr|. 
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Bat  this  pathology  ii  not  received  by  all  me- 
dical men  in  thia  or  any  other  country,  be- 
came considerable  effusion  of  serum  may  be 
found  in  the  cerebral  ventricles  of  infants 
and  adults,  and  no  morbid  lesion  of  the  ^re- 
bro-spinal  organs  discoverable.  It  is  unne- 
cessary, I  presume,  to  cite  authonties  on 
this  point,  which  is  universally  admitted. 
I  therefore  think  Charpentier  has  gone  too 
far  in  dogmatically  pronouncing  meningo- 
cephalitis  the  morbid  state  which  invariably 
induces  effusion  into  the  ventricles.  The 
term  meningo-cephalitis,  proposed  by  M.  C. 
is  not  more  accurate  than  that  already  em- 
ployed. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  opinions  of  this  au- 
Hmt^  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  fur- 
ther comments.  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
been  jintidpated  in  his  views  of  the  morbid 
state  «f  the  brain,  to  which  he  very  impro- 
perly refers  every  form  of  acute  hydrocepha- 
lus. His  countryman,  M.  Itard,  had  partly 
Arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  pro- 
duced the  effusion.  (Diet,  des  Sd.  Med.  art. 
Hydrocephale.)  But  Drs.  Beddoes,  Wither- 
ing, Carmichael  Smith,  Uuin,  Rush,  Cheyne, 
Yeats,  And  Ayre,  had  published  similar  opi- 
nions long  anterior  to  either  of  the  former 
writers.  Again,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
IHuin,  Cheyne,  Warren,  and  Golis,  that  all  the 
fl^tiijptoms  of  hydrocephalus  may  be  present, 
and  «o  effusion  found  on  dissection.  Dr. 
jShearman  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  disease 
floes  not  depend  on  inflammation,  it  is  the 
tresult  of  exdtement,  favoured  by  fever  and 
predisposition.  We  have  also  most  respect- 
able evidence  against  this  author's  opinion, 
that  hydrocepalus  is  always  an  idiopathic 
'disease  of  the  brain.  Hoffman  considered 
stagnation  of  fluids  in  the  duodenum  a  re- 
imote  cause  of  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  torpor  of 
Ihe  senses,  and  apoplexy.  Dr.  Cheyne  main- 
tains that  hydrocephalus  arises  from  sym- 
<pathy  with  disease  of  the  liver,  and  Dr.  An- 
ithony  Todd  Thomson  adds  his  testimany  in 
proof  of  this  opinion,  as  he  found  the  liver 
effected  in  nine  cases  out  of  eleven.  Dr. 
Yeats  also  asserts,  that  the  disease  com- 
mences in  org^s  remote  from  the  brain. 
M.  Itard  states,  that  when  the  pain  in  the 
liead  is  diminished,  the  epigastric  region  was 
painful  on  pressure.  This  writer  is  also  of 
opinion,  that  irritation  of  the  brain  is  some- 
times a  cause  of  the  disease,  and  in  some 
«ases  dentition,  gastric  and  encephalic  in- 
flammation, extends  to  the  stomach.  He 
found  the  stomach  the  organ  generally  af- 
fected, next  to  the  head,  the  intestines  ulcer- 
ated, or  invaginated,  and  the  liver  rarely 
affected.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Golis  in- 
ibrms  us  that  he  found  all  the  alvine  viscera 
generally  healthy.  In  fact,  M.  Itard  has 
anticipated  the  pathological  views  of  this  au- 
thor, and  published  an  essay  on  hydrocepha- 
lus, very  far  superior,  both  as  to  the  nature 
•ad  to«fitmcnt  of  the  dlKMe. 


Treaimeht.»^Tht  remedies  in  the  first  e- 
bills  or  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease 
are  general  and  local  bleedings,  leeehes  to  the 
base  of  the  slcnll  behind  the  ears,  and  on  the 
neck  over  the  course  of  the  jugular  vein, 
opening  the  jugular  vein  or  temporal  artery, 
repeated  purgation  with  calomel,  seammony, 
and  other  drastic  remedies,  eroton  oil,  &c., 
the  warm  bath,  with  cold  t6  the  head  while 
it  is  being  empU>yed,  the  oold  dash  or  pouring 
cold  water  in  a  small  stream  through  the 
pipe  of  a  teapot,  &c.,  cold  or  iced  lotions  to 
the  scalp,  mustard  cataplasms,  or  fomenta- 
tions to  the  legs  and  feet,  friction  on  these 
parts  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  or  blisters 
applied  to  the  legs,  thighs,  or  between  the 
shoulders,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  lastly 
to  the  scalp. 

In  the  second  -  stage,  when  torpor  supers 
venes,  the  free  use  of  calomel  in  small  and  re- 
peated dotes,  every  second  or  third  hour, 
mercurial  inunctions  over  the  angles  of  the 
jaws,  on  the  axilla  with  a  drachm  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment  every  second,  third,  or 
fourth  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.  When  the  pulse  is  rapdd,  from 
120. to  160,  tincture  or  infusion  of  dig^tatis, 
and  nitrous  ethis  are  advisable. 

Even  in  this  stage,  depletion  is  indicated, 
when  the  countenance  is  flushed,  the  pulse 
strong  and  sharp,  the  arteries  of  the  heal 
and  neck  pulsating,  and  the  scalp  hot. 

In  the  third  stage,  when  effusion  has 
taken  place,  the  indication  gf  treatment  is 
to  cause  its  absorption  by  mercury,  iodine^ 
purgatives,  diureUcs,  squill,  digitalis,  &c., 
&c. 

Dr.  George  Armstrong  was  the  first  who 
reported  three  cases  treated  by  mercurial 
frictions,  and  the  internal  use  of  calomel  and 
oxymuriste  of  mercury.  (Treatise  on  .Dis- 
eases of  Infants.)  Six  other  cases  suceesa- 
folly  treated  by  the  same  remedies  are  re- 
corded in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commea- 
taries,  and  a  seventh  which  was  very  mueh 
relieved.  Professor  Murray  of  Gottingen, 
speaks  most  favourably  of  mercury  in  hia 
work  on  Diseases  of  InfanU.  Many  eminent 
writers  have  strongly  recommended  the  va- 
rious medldnes  already  mentioned— de^de- 
tion,  purgatives,  refrigerents,  and  diapho* 
retics  to  abate  febrile  or  inflammatory  action, 
and  to  prevent  effusion,  and  when  this  has 
happened,  purgatives  diuretics,  mercurials, 
blisters,  &c. 

M.  Charpentier  has  made  the  most  serious 
omissions  in  the  treatment.  .  He  has  not  re- 
commended venesection,  so  mueh  lauded  by 
Beddoes,  and  we  believe  by  Withering,  Mills* 
Maxwell,  Rush,  and  others.  Dr.  Maxwell 
asserts,  that  he  cured  sixty  out  of  ninety 
cases  by  oop&ous  depletion.  Dr.  Beddoea 
considered  depletion  as  necessary  in  this  dis- 
ease as  in  pneumonia.  Dr.  Golis  recom- 
mended arteriotomy.  But  to  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  excessive  depletion  causes  effn* 
lion  into  the  ventrides  of  the  brain.  Again , 
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Cbafpendar  has  ofuitted.to  mention  the  m-^ 
ternal  and  external  use  of  mercary.  Dr. 
Perei?al  was  a  strong  advocate  for  this  re- 
mtdff  also  Drs.  Dabson,  Mills,  Cheyne, 
Fisher,  Itard,  and  Jadelot.  The  last  phy- 
sician recommends  mereorial  inunction  to 
the  scalp,  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel  daily. 
Mercurials  and  antimoaials  are  very  gene- 
rally employed  in  this  country.  Dr.  H. 
Davis  treated  the  disease  successfully  with 
mercurial  inunction,  calomel,  and  digita- 
lis. Dr.  Carmichael  Smith  employed  calomel 
and  squills,  as  also  M.  Labonnarderie,  and 
Itard,  squills  and  digitalis.  Bricheteau  and 
Fl^jani,  land  squills  alone.  M.  Itard  is  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  vapour  bath,  and  the 
various  remedies  already  enumerated,  as 
well  as  those  proposed  by  M.  Cbarpentier. 
In  addition,  he  advises  repeated  blisters  to 
the  extremities,  neck,  and  head;  in  obsti- 
nate cases,  moxa  to  tbe  vertex,  and  a  seton 
in  the  neck.  Dr.  C.  Smith  applied  caustic 
to  the  vertex. 

When  depletion,  purgation,  counter-irri- 
tation, &e.  have  failed,  some  have  advised 
a  seton  in  the  neck,  moxas,  antimonial  oint- 
ment, repeated  doses  of  calomel,  2  or  4  grains 
every  second  or  third  hour,  or  combined  with 
James's  Powder,  while  others  advise  nau*> 
seating  doses  of  tartarised  antimony.  Mar- 
tinet used  frictions  with  squills  and  digitalis 
over  the  limbs  and  body,  when  the  disease 
became  chronic.  MM.  Recamier  and  An- 
drieux  prescribed  a  bath  composed  of  a  pail- 
ful of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  tartarized  an- 
timony. I  have  used  frictions  with  iodine 
advantagpeously.  The  following  case  now 
under  treatment,  and  repeatedly  observed  by 
you  all,  proves  the  value  of  this  remedy. 

O.  D.  1^^  two  years  and  a  quarter,  was 
admitted  under  my  care  at  the  Western  Dis- 
pensary in  November  last.  Her  mother  ob- 
served that  the  head  of  this  infant  was  re- 
markably small  at  birth,  but  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  began  to  enlarge,  since  which  time  it 
has  continued  to  do  so.  It  now  measures  twen- 
ty-three inches  in  circumference.  The  infant 
has  no  power  of  voluntary  motion,  vision  is 
lost,  there  is  strabismus,  almost  constant 
moaning,  the  appetite  is  bad,  the  alvine  dejec- 
tions unhealthy,  sometimes  white,  brown, 
and  very  offensive.  The  anterior  and  poste- 
rior fontanels  are  enlarged,  and  the  sutures 
are  nnossified.  The  parent  stated  that  her 
inrturition  with  this  infant  was  natural. 
The  digestive  ftinction  was  impcoved  by  calo- 
mel and  rhubarb,  with  aromatic  powder  ;  and 
the  head  was  rubbed  with  a  drachm  of  tbe 
following  ointment  night  and  notorning: — 
hydriodate  of  potass,  5jt  adeps  ijj, — she 
was  also  ordered  a  mixture  composed  of 
aeet  potassae  gr.  z,  aq.  J  iss,  syrup  5  iv : 
5  j  3  in  die. 

These  remedies  were  continued  for  a  month, 
during  which  the  head  decreased  half  an  inch 
in  circumference.     The  intattectual  powers 
'tol.  VIJ, 


began  to  devdopa,  tlie  apiMCitt  improved; 
alvine  dejections  became  natural.  The  hy- 
driodate was  now  substituted  for  the  acetate^ 
but  this  did  not  act  as  a  diuretic  or.  ahaarb* 
ent.  The  child  continued  to  imprave  until 
Feb.  3rd,  1836,  when  she  had  acet.  potass 
Bss  a.q.  S  iij  ;  5 i  3  indie.  18th.  The  rem^^ 
dies  are  continued. 

A  few  years  since,  this  case  wonU  havo 
been  considered  beyond  the  power  of  medt* 
cine ;  indeed,  no  remedy,  except  an  occasionaL 
aperient,  would  be  prescribed.    But  the  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  Conquest  and  Mr.  Russell  in  cur- 
ing chronic  and  even  congenital  hydrocepha- 
lus by  paracentesis  cranii  (tapping  the  brain),, 
has  convinced  the  profession  of  the  propriety 
of  employing  remedial  measures.     Lecat  wa» 
the  first  to  propose  tapping  the  brainy  ac- 
cording to  Capuron  ;  but  the  operation  was 
rejected  as  rash  by  Camper.     **  This  opera- 
tion," says  M.  Capuron,  *'  cannot  repair  tht^ 
isgured  state  of  the  brain  when  it  is  partiaU|r 
or  totally  destroyed.     It  therefore  appear* 
to  be  condemned  and  disapproved  of  by  na- 
ture herself,  as  infants  always  perish  when* 
the  meninges  (membranes  of  the  brain)  and 
scalp  are  spontaneously  lacerated. — 2Vaife  dit, 
Maladies  des  Bnfans.     Such  was  the  Opinio)! 
of  the  learned  and  experienced  French  profes- 
sor some  years  ago  ;  but  he  has  lived  to  see 
it  controverted  by  many  successful  operations- 
According  to  Professor  Velpeao,  another 
distinguished  French  writer,  tapping  of  th& 
brain  was  proposed  by  Vose  and  Holbrook. 
It  was,  I  believe,  first  performed  unsuccessfuUy 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Angus,  of  Liverpool, 
and  next  by  Mr.  Callaway,  of  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal.    But  Dr.  Conquest,  late  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  was  the  first  practitioner  m 
this,  and  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  who 
performed  it  successfully.     The  following  is 
his  account  of  the  operation,  as  published- in 
the  London  Medical  Gazette,  1 830.     He  in- 
troduced a  trocar  obliquely — 

**  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  right  frontal  bone,, 
about  midway  between  the  crista  galli  pro- 
cess of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  anterior  fon* 
tanelle,  so  as  to  avoid  the  longitudinal  siitus 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corpus  striatum  oa 
the  other.  The  instrument  entered  about  two 
inches  below  tbe  scalp.  An  ounce  and  a  half 
of  bloody  serum,  mixed  with  portions  of  ^- 
rebrum,  escaped.  The  pulse  became  feeble*, 
and  temporary  collapse  followed.  The  fluid 
was  allowed  to  escape  stillicidium,  and  within 
eight-and*forty  hours  about  two  pints  and  a 
half  flowed  out  of  the  opening.  Almost  im*- 
mediately  after  the  opefation,  the  pupils  be- 
came sensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light ;  the 
drowsiness  was  succeeded  by  disinclination  to 
sleep,  and  the  pulse,  which  had  always  be- 
fore been  remarkably  slow,  became  about 
eighty- five.  Two  days  after  the  operation,  the 
brain  evidenced  signs  of  inflammation,  with 
high  constitutional  disturbance;  and  great 
alarm  was  excited  by  a  rather  formidable  ^at- 
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Uek  of  eonTidsionft.  Leeches  to  the  temples, 
aad  the  constmiit  application  of  cold  to  the 
head,  tabdaed  the  local  ioilainmation,  and 
ivithia  foar*and-tweiity  hours  all  became 
tranquil.  The  head  was  well  strapped,  and 
from  the  ceBsation  of  cerebral  ezcUement  no 
uifarottrble  circumstauce  oocQrred. 

*'  When  this  interesting  child  was  exhibited 
to  the  dass  on  Saturday  evening,  every  one 
HAS  stmck  with  the  improvement  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  by  the  intelligence  and  cheer- 
fulness of  its  countenance."  Dr.  C.  stated 
that  he  coasidered  it  perfectly  well,  and  as 
exhibiting  a  most  gratifying  aod  triumphant 
proof  that  this  seemingly  formidable  proceed- 
ing might  be  safely  and  successfully  adopted 
under  similar  circumstances. 

The  other  case,  to  which  the  doctor  has 
often  adverted  daring  the  winter,  be  operated 
on  last  autumn,  assisted  by  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
tike  talented  pathologist  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
Nine  ounces  of  serum  were  withdrawn  from 
the  posterior  fontaaelle.  The  head  became  les- 
sened six  inches  in  circumference,  and  no  in- 
erease  In  its  size  has  yet  recurred. 

When  I  was  about  to  edit  the  last  edition 
of  Dr.  Hooper's  Physician's  Vademecom, 
whfeh  the  celebrated  author  declined,  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  indisposition,  1  requested  Dr.  Con- 
quest to  favour  me  with  an  account  of  his  suc- 
cess in  tapping  the  brain.  He  very  politely 
and  readily  complied  with  my  request,  in 
these  terms : — 

**  My  first  succesifttl  operation  was  per- 
formed at  St.  Batholomew's  Hospital  in  the 
avtumn  of  1829,  when  only  §i8s  of  serum 
escaped,  but  during  the  subsequent  two  days, 
not  less  than'  J  xiv  flowed.  The  child  bad 
heen  the  subject  of  frequent  convulsions,  &c. 
before  tapping ;  but  only  one  paroxysm  fol- 
lowed. Two  years  afterwards  the  child  was 
In  perfect  health.  The  second  patient  was 
tapped  thrice;  first  on  the  20th  of  November, 
when  S  ^y  of  serum  were  taken  away ;  se- 
condly, on  the  2od  of  December  J  viij  were 
evacuated ;  and  on  the  l6th  J  ij.  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin assisted  me  in  this  case. 

**  The  third  terminated  fatally  after  draw- 
ing S  Ivijss  by  five  operations,  a  fortnight 
Intervening  between  each. 

*'  The  fourth  ease  was  and  is  a  patient  of 
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of  semm  were  taken  away  by  twooperatiops, 

S  xlj  of  fluid  escaping  each   time,  a  month 

having  intervened  between  them." 

In  the  Lancet  of  September  the  15th, 
1833,  Dr.  C.  details  the  case,  and  states  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  the  child  continues 
wdl. 

•*The  fifth  patient  is  a  child  yet  living,  but 
win  eventually  die.  I  have  tapped  it  four 
timet  since  February,  1 832,  and  taken  away 
I  xlv  altogether.  I  believe  the  child  would 
have  recovered  had  the  parent  consented  to 
one  or  two  more  operations. 

'*  I  have  operated  on  five  other  cases;  In 
one  instaacethe  child  survived  (two  tappings, 


one  of  J  x^,  the  other  of  J  xlj)  six  monlks, 
and  then  died  of  hooping-cough.  In  another 
case,  the  infant  lived  some  months,  aad  was 
carried  off  by  teething.  Another  case  is  yet 
under  my  care,  promising  to  do  well,  having 
been  tapped  three  times,  and  the  others  ended 
fatally."     December  7,  1639. 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Aberdeen,  details  the  fol- 
lowing case.  A  fine  trocar,  each  as  is  used 
for  hydrode,  was  introduced  into  the  head  of 
a  female  infant  aged  eight  months,  about 
half  an  inch  in  depth  on  the  right  side  of  the 
anterior  fontancUe  ;  and  three  ounces  of  se- 
rous fluid  were  discharged  through  the  ea- 
nula.  A  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  was  ap- 
plied over  the  wound,  and  a  roller  round  tho 
head.  A  slight  degree  of  fever  followed.  In 
ten  days  afterwards  a  similar  puncture  was 
made  on  the  opposite  side,  and  five  ounces 
and  a  half  of  turbid  serum  were  evacuated. 
No  unfavourable  symptom  followed.  In  five 
days  afterwards  the  head  was  diminished  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  two 
and  a  quarter  across  the  vertex.  In  a  fort- 
night after  the  last  operation  the  trocar  wai 
passed  near  the  £rst  position  in  an  oblique 
direction  into  the  ventricle,  when  nine  ounces 
of  serum  escaped  iu  a  continued  stream.  The 
pulse  became  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  be- 
came faint;  but  she  soon  revived,  ond  no 
bad  symptom  followed.  She  recovered  com- 
pletely, and  became  a  lusty  child  of  her  age. 
— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jowmol, 
July,  1832.  Fide  Dr.  Hooper'i  Physieion*$ 
Vaaemceum,  1833. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  ex- 
periments of  various  modern  physiologists  who 
incised  the  brain  without  destroying  the  lives 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  fact  that 
musket  balls  have  been  lodged  in  that  organ 
for  a  long  time  with  impunity,  and  even 
a  great  portion  of  the  herotsphere  were  often 
destroyed.  Hennen,  Larrey,  and  Cooper, 
shew  the  feasibility  of  the  operation  under 
certain  considerations.  A  British  practi- 
tioner is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having 
established  the  operation  of  tapping  the 
brain  I  The  operntion  will  hencf forth  be 
performed  when  circumstances  demand  it. 
Some  of  our  Gallic  contemporaries  appear 
unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  surgery  In 
this  country.  Thus,  the  late  M.  Billard,the 
indefatigable  observer  of  infantile  diseases, 
and  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  most  expe^ 
rienced  in  infantile  pathology  of  modern 
times,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

*'  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  esUblish 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  (congenital  hy- 
drocephalus). How  can  we  diminish  the 
nutritive  activity  of  the  organ  (brain),  and 
efi'ect  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid  ? 
Nevertheless,  authors  have  advised  different 
means,  among  which  I  shall  particulariy  state 
mercurial  frictions.  These  were  first  em- 
ployed in  this  disease  by  Armstrong  (George); 
and  Lefebure  de  Villebrune  has  detailed,  in 
his  translation  of  Underwood,  many  cases  by 
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JvmstMmginid  Hunter,  in  wbich  the  efifiaqr 
of  this  remedy  U  evident*  Bot  it  is  to  be  r«^ 
^rked,  that  the  infaats  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease  were  advanced  in  age, 
and  presented  the  symptoms  of  acute  or  chro- 
nic meningitis  before  the  simple  effusion  of 
•BfOiity  into  the  cerebral  ventricles.  I  there- 
fore think  it  useless  to  try  any  remedy  whea 
hydrocephalus  is  not  caused  by  any  particular 
iccldent,  and  that  we  must  confiae  ourselves 
to  hygienic  measures,  of  which  the  chief  ob- 
ject should  be  to  avoid  ail  cerebral  excitement. 
|f  meuiogitia  should  supervene,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  remedy  which  I  have  advised 
in  giving  the  history  of  this  disease." — 
Traiti  det  Maladies  dts  E^fans  Nouveau — Net 
Mala  JiameUe ;  DeuxUiM  BdUktu,  8fc,  ;  Far 
U>  d$  OUnir  {D'Anger$),  1833. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  already  ad- 
vanced in  this  lecture,  that  tapping  the  brain 
It  not  justifiable  until  all  other  remedies  have 
failed.     It  is  also  evident  that  the  operation 
if  eafe  nod  sucecasful  even  as  a  last  resource. 
It  ia  important  to  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  mercury,  when  used  in  excess,  has  pro- 
duced the  worst  results.    Though  it  is  barely 
possible  to  salivate  a  child  afflicted  with  hy- 
dfooephalua,  yet  destructive  gangrene  of  the 
cheek  and  gums  has  been  frequently  induced 
by  mercury ;   and  the  lower  jaw  has  been  se- 
parated from  its  fellow  by  this  remedy.     A 
practitioner,  whose  self  conceit  and  vanity  far 
exceeded  any  thing  I  have  ever  observed  or 
imagined,  and  who  was  a  most  ignorant  per- 
son withal,  prided  himself  on  having  arrested 
hydrocephalus  by  mercury,  though  the  articu- 
lations of  the   inferior  jaw-bones  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  miserable  infant  was  de- 
prived of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,     I  need 
scarcely  state  that  it  died  in  a  short  time, 
notwithstanding  the  cure  of  its  hydrocepha- 
1«8 1     Every  experienced  and  rational  practi- 
tioner  well  knows,  that  in  urging  mercury  in 
excess,  be  mna  a  great  risk,  and  can  never 
eaiooJate  upon  the  consequences.     Digitalis 
ia  also  a  most  dangerous  remedy,  in  truth,  a 
powerful  poison  when  administered  too  freely. 
I  am  well  aware  that  dangerous  remedies 
dught  to  be  tried,  when  all  others  have/oifed, 
and  when  a  disease  appears  to  be  hopeless ; 
bat  they  are   always  administered  in  such 
cases,  by  experienced  practitioners,  with  can* 
tioo,  and  often  with  dread.     It  is  of  little 
eonseqnence  whether  an  infant  dies  of  hy- 
drocephalus, or  the  bad  effects  of  mercury  or 
digitalis.     We  should  always  remember  the 
infantile  constitution ;  and  if  we  do,  we  shall 
invariably  urge  dangerous  remedies  with  fear 
and  trembling.     We  have  now  the  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  tapping  the  brain  is  suc- 
cessful when  all  medicines  have  failed.     But 
this  operation  cannot  be  performed  in  acute 
cases.     A  child  may  be  destroyed  by  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  without  an  effusion,  or  with 
k  email  quantity  of  effusion ;   and  in  such 
Cttee*  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  are  not 
only  inflatted  or  oongested,  but  the  •eubetanee 


of  the  former  may  be  slightly.  If  thinned  nt 
all.     It  ia,  therefore,  one  thing  to  pass  a 
sharp  instrument  through  a  brain  ae  thia  as 
paper,  a  condition  common  ia  congenital  or 
chronic  hydrocephalqSt  and  another,  throngfli 
an  organ  of  ordinary  thickness.     Lastly,  ws 
should  never  forget  that  all  the  symptoms  of 
brdroeephalus  and  of  apoplexy,  may  be  pre* 
sent-in  cases  of  congestion  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  without  any  efftnion  whatever  i 
and  thorcfore,  it  behoves  us  to  be  extremely 
cautions  in  proposing  or  employing  tapping 
of  the  brain,  unless  the  history  of  the  cass 
justifies  such  a  proceeding.  There  is  another 
praetical  observation  wcfrthy  of  remembrance 
in  treating  diseases  of  the  brain.     It  is  the 
impropriety  of  applying  leeches,  copping,  or 
blisters  on  the  scalp..  These  only  increase  the 
determination  of  blood  in  the  affected  orgaa. 
(Sabaticr,  CSopland,  Graves,  &c.).    Dr.  Loa- 
don  of  X«amington  caused  the  greatest  tume- 
laction  of  the  breasts  in  nmeanorriiosa,  by 
repeated  applications  of  leeches  to  the  mam- 
mae ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Ware  had  previously 
observed,  that  the  application  of  leeches  round 
the  eye,  greatly  aggravated  ophthalmia.  Look- 
ing at  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  a  circle, 
I  feel  convinced  that  more  good  will  be  done 
by  applying  leeches  round  the  anns,  to  the 
thighs,  or  other  parts  remote  from  the  hrain 
in  hydrocephalus  (a  practice  adopted  by  oar 
eootinentai  contemporaries),  than  by  applying 
them  directly  to  the  scalp.    The  application 
of  a  small  stream  of  cold  water  to  the  head 
(eold  dash)  while  the  patient  is  in  the  sitting 
posture  in  a  warm   bath,  is  also  scientific 
practice.    The  cold  lessens  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  brain,  while  the  warmth  deter'* 
mines  it  to  all  the  rest  of  the  body.    Tka 
warm  bath,  unless  eold  be  applied  to  tlie  head 
at  the  same  time,  will  and  ouost  do  toMt 
harm  than  good.     It  is  also  most  important 
to  keep  the  head  raised,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  it.  The  constant 
application  of  cold  or  freezing  lotions,  blad- 
ders of  cold  water,  ice,  anow,  &c.  to  the  head, 
has  often  preserved  life,  when  every  thing 
else  has  failed. 

Counter-irritants  to  the  lower  extremities 
are  of  immense  value -ia  acatc  head  a#eatian. 
But  they  mast  sot  be  applied  too  long,  or 
they  will  induce  ulceration,  gangrene,  or 
sloughing. 

But  there  are  eome  easee  of  coagenital  and 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  is  reduced  by  the  absorp- 
tion caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  effaced 
tuid  to  extreme  tenuity,  to  the  thioaees  of 
gauze,  in  which  aU  remedies  arc  useless. 
Suppose  a  brain  so  constituted  was  tapped^ 
we  could  not  possibly  expect,  that  the  organ 
might  regain  its  pristine  consistence  and  sub* 
stance.  The  probability  would  be,  thai  if 
we  drew  off  the  effused  fluid  to  day,  it  would 
be  regenerated  to-morrow.  But  if  our  pa- 
tient was  young  and  undevelopedj  our  prog- 
nosis Vtfttld  be  Ike  more  favoursMe;  because 
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Iq  such  cases,  hydrocepbalas  may  exist  to  a 
eertain  exteut,  without  causing  destructive 
abaorptioa  of  the  cerebral  substance.  It  would 
be  one  thing  to  see  a  child  confined  to  the 
recumbent  posltioui  deprived  of  sense  and 
motion,  with  the  head  inordinately  enlarged;' 
and  another  to. observe  it  with  diminished 
sense  and  motion,  but  in  the  partial  enjoy- 
ment of  its  intellectual  and  physical  powers. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  operation  of  tiqiping 
would  be  infinitely  more  feasible.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious,  that  paracentesis  cranii,  or 
tapping  of  the  brain,  must  not  be  resorted  to 
unless  in  certain  cases  of  hydrocephalus. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  inform  yon,  that 
mercury  has  been  administered  in  immense 
quantities  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  that 
it  finally  effected  a  cure.  This  practice  was 
rash,  but  it  is  considered  right  to  follow  the 
old  maxim — in  dangerous  diseases  we  must 
use  dangerous  remedies.  When  every  thing  else 
has  failed,  and  our  patient  is  considered  in  a 
hopeless  condition,  we  are  justified  in  admi- 
nistering any  remedy,  though  a  violent  or 
dangerous  one,  which  has  effected  a  cure  under 
such  circumstances.  In  hydrocephalus,  or 
other  diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  temples  or  scalp,  to  blisters, 
moxas,  issues,  or  setoos ;  as  every  one  of 
these  must  increase  determination  of  blood 
to  the  brain  and  scalp,  and  do  much  more 
harm  than  good.  I  can  fancy  cases  in  which 
the  pressure  of  serum  or  blood  on  the  brain, 
or  a  congestion  of  brain  or  its  membranes, 
may  dull  sensibility,  may  even  obliterate  it 
in  the  head ;  and  in  such  cases  only  are  the 
remedies  I  object  to  justifiable.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these 
remedies  in  acute  diseases  of  the  brain  only 
ciqpedite  the  fatal  termination. 


« 

An  Tnquity  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 

;  the  Blood  in  Health  and  in  Disease,    By  the 

.  late  Charles  Turner  Thackiah.  Edited  by 

Thomas  G.  Wright,  M.D.    To  which  is 

added  a   Biographical    Memoir   of  Mr. 

Tluickrah.   London.  8vo.  1834.  pp.  246. 

(Concluded.) 

The  fifth  chapter  is  on  the  diversities  of 
property  in  blood  from  different  vessels  of 
the  same  order.  This  is  a  subject  which  has 
nearly  escaped  the  attention  of  preceding 
physiologists;  it  is,  however,  one  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  has  been  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Thackrah  in  a  series  of  experiments. 
We  have  only  room  for  some  of  the  most 
important  inferencet.    From  a  comparison 


of  blood  taken  from  tke  jugular  vein  an4 
vena  cava  inferior,  it  results— 

1.  That  concretion •  almost  always  takef 
place  sooner  in  blood  from  the  cava  than  ix^ 
that  from  the  jugular. 

2.  That  the  solid  contents  are  larger  in 
proportion  in  jugular  than  in  caval  Wood. 

3.  That  the  proportion  of  fibrine  is  less 
uniform  in  jugular  than  in  caval  blood. 

Our  author^s  next  observations  were  made 
on  the  blood  of  the  vena  portn,  and  his 
conclusions  are — 

1.  That  the  blood  from  the  vena  portse  is 
darker  and  of  a  browner  tinge  than  thai 
from  other  veins ;  that  it  has  not  the  homo- 
generous  character  of  other  blood,  and  that 
its  appearance  gives  the  idea  of  defectiva 
elaboration. 

2.  That  there  is  no  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  specific  gravity  of  portal  blood 
and  that  of  blood  from  other  veins,  or  from 
arteries.  * 

3.  That  in  ordinary  circomstaneea  portal 
blood  concretes  much  sooner  than  blood  from 
other  veins. 

4.  That  portal  blood  contains  about  1-lOth 
to  13-lOths  more  serum  than  blood  from  other 
veins. 

5.  That  the  process  of  coagulation  ia 
slower  and  less  perfect  in  portal  than  in 
jugular  blood. 

6.  That  the  serum  of  portal  differs  in 
colour  from  that  of  jugular  blood. 

*'  Portal  serum  is  always  red;  while  jiigu* 
lar,  if  agitation  be  avoided,  is  straw  colour* 
ed.  The  hue  of  the  portal  evidently  de- 
pends on  the  detention  of  red  particles  of 
the  blood.  Does  this  detention  arise  from  a 
difference  in  the  sp.  gravity  of  these  parti- 
cles P  or  from  a  diminished  power  in  the 
crassamentum  to  attract  or  envelope  them  P 
or  from  a  change  in  the  serum,  enabling  it 
to  hold  in  solution  what  other  serum  preci- 
pitates P 

"  With  the  view  of  throwing  some  light 
on  these  questions,  a  [definite  quantity  of 
the  serum  of  portal  blood  was  poured  on 
the  crassamentum  of  jugular  blood,  and  a 
like  quantity  of  the  serum  of  jugular  blood, 
taken  from  the  same  animal  at  the  same 
time,  poured  on  portal  crassamentum.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  ^four  hours  the  fluids  were 
separated  as  carefully  as  possible  from  the 
solids.    We  found,  in  the  first  place,  that 


*  By  the  term  concretion,  the  author 
means,  throughout  the  work,  the  commmct* 
mint  of  the  process  of  coagulation. 
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«•  «(Mld  not  obtain  from  the  portal  ciBsea-  tnpply  not   generally  sappoaed.    If  this 

mntum  the  quantity  of  serum  that  had  blood  be  less  rich,  we  can  refer  the  differeno^ 

been  poured  on  it:  about  one-sixth  part waa  only  to  the  admixture  of  a  diluent.    And 

lost  in  the  coagulura.    The  whole  of  the  whence  can  this  fluid  be  derived  P    Only,  I 

aeram  added  to  jugular  crassamentum,  on  conceive,  from  those  surfaces  on  which  we 

the  other  hand,  was  re-obtained  without  dif-  find  the  ramifying  origins  of  the  vein :  the 

ficulty.     In  the  next  place,  we  observed  alimentary  canal,  and  the  stomach  in  parti- 

that  jugular  serum  which  had  been  poured  cular,  present  a  source  of  supply.    Much  of 

on  portol  crassamentum  attained  the  red  the  liquid  we  drink  is  taken  up,  I  conceive, 

hue  always  seen  in  portal  serum.    Finally,  by  vessels  which  open  directly  into  the  radi- 

uie  weights  showed  that  the  jugular  serum  cles  of  the  vena  ports,  and  thus  enteia  the 

l»d  gained  more  from  portal  crassamentum  circulation  without  passing  through  the  route 

than  portal  serum  from  jugular  crassamen-  of  the  lacteals.    To  physiologists  it  has  long 

*™°'  been  a  matter  of  observation  and  surprise 

**  These  observations,  made  in  three  expe-  that  certain  drinks  show  themselves  in  secre- 

neota,  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  difference  tio^i  much  too  soon  to  have  traversed  the  in- 

uniformly  remarked  in  the  colour  of  portal  testinal  lacteals,  mesenteric  glands,  thoracic 

eerum,  does  not  depend  on  a  peculiar  power  duct,  and  general  circulation.    Here  we  have 

iu  this  fluid  of  absorbing  or  holding  the  red  *  probable  exj^lanation  of  the  fact.    The 

partiel«s  in  solution,  but  on  the  state  of  the  fluid  received  into  the  stomach  is  rapidly 

eimssamentum,  in  portal  blood."  taken  up  into  the  vena  portae,  transmitted 

7.  That  the  specific  gravity  of  portal  Ijj^'^gljthe  hepatic  vejns  into  the  cava,  and 

,         *       ^         F*"^""  thence  thrown  mto  the  current  of  the  circu- 

seram,  when  merely  poured  off"  from  the  lating  blood. 

coagulum,  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  ju-  "  From  the  muddy  character  of  portal 

gular,  when  poured  off"  in  the  same  manner:  ^^^'  ^^^  tardiness  and  imperfection  of  its 

thU,  however,  probably  arise,  from  the  dc  L°fum  hv^hi^U  Zl^^  T^»f  ^ w  ^^  '^ 

...        -     j^-..      .-  serum  by  heat,  it  seems  probable  that  some- 

tenUon  of  red  particles  in  the  former.  thing  more  than  water  is  taken  up  by  the  vein. 

8.  That  portal  serum  ccmcretes  mote  1b  it  albumen  in  an  imperfect  state  of  elabo- 
quickly,  but  less  completely,  on  the  appU-  ^^^^,^  P— The  comparative  rapidity  of  con- 
t*mk\^^  ^f  i>^t  ik...  ;.,..,i..  cretion  arises,  perhaps,  from  a  lower  state  of 
cnUon  of  heat,  than  juguUr.  ^j^ality  in  the  vessel—The  quantity  of  al- 

9.  That  the  disposition  to  putrefactien  is  bumen  is  on  the  whole  less  in  portal  than 
less  in  portal  than  in  jugular  serum;  the  other  blood,  but  this  does  not  militate  against 
former  yields  a  peculiar  animal  odour,  while  l^^  supposition  that  a  quantity  of  fluid,  as 
*v«  1  *»  •*  .  .  .  taken  up  by  the  radicles  of  the  vena  portie. 
the  latter  emits  a  pungent  ammoniacal  contains  a  portion  of  this  substance  in  ail 
•meU :  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  dried  imperfect  btate." 

eofitentB  of  the  two  kinds  of  scrum.  He  concludes  the  chapter  by  ob^erving^ 

.  10.    That  portal  serum  affords  more  loM  « m    j  a.      ^u                                  ,     « 

..      ^,        .       ,        ^,.    ,  "Blood  from  the  vena  cava  waa  examined 

matter  than  jugular;    this  however  arisea  in  many  of  the  experiments  which  iiiveatt- 

&om  the  red  particlesdetained  in  the  former,  gated  the  contents  of  the  vena  portae,  as  con- 

aince,  when  separated  from  these,  portal  se-  trasted  with  those  of  the  jugular.    A  consi- 

:rum  appears  to  contain  no  larger,  but  pro-  ^^'''^^\  diversity  waa  found,  but  the  details 
,  ,n                       ..                  .             'are  not  sufficiently  numerous  and  accnrate 

bably  even  a  smaller,  proportion  of  solid  to  lead  to  any  positive  inferences.    I  may 

matter  than  jugular.  state,  however,  my  conviction  that  there  is 

11.  That  the    craMamentum  of  portal  ^  ^^^^  difference  in  the  state  of  the  blood  in 

blood  it  always  of  a  looser  texture  than  ^'^"fl'^^M^  ^^^  circulation,  and  conse- 

.....       ,           ,  quently  that  the  general  opinion  is  incor- 

that  of  jugular,  and  contains  serum  up  to  yect,  which  considers  the  blood  uniform  in 

the  period  of  putrefaction.  every  thing  but  colour.     I  may  hint  also 

12.  That  porUl  blood  contains,  in  general,  ""y  suspicion  that  if  the  contents  of  four  or 

a  much  smaller  proportion  of  fibrine  than  """  large  vessels  in  diff-erent  parta  of  the  jjdy 

u»  4v*  ^/lu^uiMvu  WA  uuriuB  I.UIU1  were  examined,  no  two  specimens  would  be 

jugular.  found  the  same,  or  even  nearly  the  same,  in 

13.  That  portal  blood  in  general  containa  their  constituents  and  proportions.    This  opi« 

a  much  less  proportion  of  albumen  and  h«-  ^^^'  ^  proved-  to  be  correct,  may  not  be  un- 
^„4^.  ^  #,  .  ,  important  an  therapeutics. 
^!^  ^^"^"^"-  "Blood  is  a  varying  fluid.  It  varies  every 
Mr.  Thackrah  makea  the  following  phy-  moment  even  in  the  sam.e  vessel;  and  at  no 
aiological  reflections  on  the  results  of  his  time  can  we  obtain  blood  with  the  same  pro- 
experiments  on  portal  blood :—  portion  of  elements  from  two  vessels  even  of 

the  same  order  and  size.    The*  current  of 

.  V  The  less  elaborated  and  more  liquid  state  circulation  is,  like  the  stream  of  human  life, 

of  portal  blqpd  .tenda  to  show  a  aource  of  incessantly  pursuing  its  round,  but  aa  inces- 
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AQily  changing  its  elements.  Sometimet 
much  ii  thrown  out  of  the  blood  by  the 
•ec^tiona ;  Mraetimes  much  U  taken  up  by 
Ibe  veins  or  lymphatics:  and  this  coutrast 
aud  variety  are  as  applicable,  I  believe,  to  a 
•ingle  vessel  as  to  the  whole  system.  We 
ai  once  see  both  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
perty, Mid  the  difficulty  which  it  presents 
to  the  physiological  investigation  of  thit 
chapter.  No  two  blood-vessels  will  yield 
at  one  time  a  fluid  precisely  similar ;  and  I 
conceive  that  ignorance  of  this  fact  has  occa- 
sioned many  of  the  errors  and  the  discordant 
atatements  of  experimenters  on  the  blood." 

The  si!cth  chapter,  on  the  differences  be- 
tween arterial  and  venous  blood,  is  added  by 
the  editor,  who  has  incorporated  with  it 
tome  experiments  illustrative  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  the  author  did  not  live  to  prose- 
cute according  to  his  intention.  The  follow- 
ing experiments  and  observations  on  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood 
lite  worthy  of  observation : — 

"Chemical  Analysis  has  detected  only 
slight  differences  in  the  composition  of  these 
two  fluids.  Arterial  blood  generally  ap> 
pears  thinner,  and  yet  it  is  found  to  exude 
Jess  serum  than  venous.  Its  odour  is  also 
atated  to  be  more  pungent.  I)r.  Stevens 
asserts,  that  *  there  is  not  one  particle  of  free 
carbonic  acid  in  healthy  arterial  blood,'  but 
*  that  it  exists  in  the  venous,  even  in  that  of 
the  smallest  veins.'  Mr.  Thackrali  has 
ascertained  the  relative  proportions  in  two 
instances. 

"  Exp.  CLVl.  Portions  of  blood  taken 
from  the  femoral  artery  and  the  jugular 
TeUI  of  a  small  dog,  analysed  twenty -four 
iioun  after  being  drawn,  were  found  to  eon- 
tain — 

Arterial  Blood. 

Serum ^^^'^  or  10  •  12-7- 

CrasHimentum 5604 «'  ^^ .  iz 7 


lOCOO 
Venous  Blood. 

Serum 515  2 

Crasiameatum 484'S 


or  10 :  9*0 


1000-0 

Dried  fibrine 1-8 2-4 

serum 45*4 41*0 

erassanentum,  1060 130*4 

Water   846-8 826-2 


10000 
Exp.  CLVl  I. 
Blood  of  a  r^og  from  the 
axillary  artery. 

l)riedfibrio(> 30  .. 

serum 53  0.. 


1000*0 


Jugular  vein. 


3-2 

407 

cra^meatam,  209*0 194-5 

Water    7350 761*6 


1000*0 


1000-0 


"  Of  their  ultimate  constituenU  MM.  1^ 
caire  and  Marcet  have  detailed  the  following 
average: — 

In  Arterial  Blood. 

Carbon.    Oxygen.  Nitrogen.  Hydrogea» 
50-2  26*3  16*3  6*6 

In  Venous  Blood. 

55-7  21*7  162  6*4 

"In  this  table  we  observe  that  venous 
blood  contains  5-5  per  ceut.  more  cartxMl^ 
than  arterial,  and  is  deficient  in  almost  an 
equal  proportion  of  oxygen.  The  changes 
which  take  place  during  respiration  sat.sliac- 
torily  account  for  this,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
teresting experiments  of  Priestley,  Lavoi- 
sier, Davy,  Allen  and  Pepys,  Dr.  Edwards* 
and  many  other  distinguished  philosopherSi 
to  whose  writings  it  is  unneces^ty  further 
to  allude.  Dr.  Dalton  ascertained  that 
eleven  ounces  and  a  half  of  carbon  were 
taken  into  the  btoniach  daily  by  a  person  in 
ordinaty  health,  in  his  solid  and  liquid  food, 
and  an  equal  quantity  daily  given  off  from 
the  body,  of  which  ten  ounct's  and  a  half  are 
supplied  from  the  venous  blood,  and  expired 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.*' 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  the  influence 
of  different  states  of  the  animal  system  on 
ihe  blood.  We  shall  here  only  notice  thosd 
points  which  the  author  has  illustrated  hf 
original  observations : — 

Effects  of  Digestion  and  Diet, 

•'  Digestion  and  Diet  have,  of  course,  a 
great  effect  on  the  blood.  When  the  diges» 
tive  organs  are  impaired*  the  chyle  mmt  b* 
different  in  quantity  or  quality,  and  th« 
blood  consequently  degenerate  from  a  state 
of  perfect  health.  Habitoal  vomiting  is 
said  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  red  matter, 
and  to  increase  the  element  of  water.  Fliat- 
iug  will  be  expected  to  have  a  similar  e&ct." 

The  following  are  the  general  concluaioiu, 
from  numerous  experiments,  on  the  e^BCts 
of  fasting;  the  blood  was  taken  ftom  the 
jugular  veins  of  dogs  at  different  periods 
after  feeding,  but  the  effects  of  extreme  ib»- 
nition  were  not  investigated :— - 

"The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  im 
examined  in  many  cases;  but  somfe  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  several  observa- 
tions leads  me  to  omit  them.  I  may  state, 
however,  th.it  they  exhibited  a  universal  sn» 
perioritv  of  specific  gravity  in  the  blood  of 
dogs  which  had  fasted. 

*•  From  the  preceding  table  if  appears,  that 
blood  from  the  fasted  animni  does  not  so 
quickly  concrete;  that  its  serum  contains  a 
propoition  of  albumen  about  equal  to  that 
from  one  recently  fed;  that  its  crassamen- 
tum  yields  rather  more  Laematosine,  albu- 
men, and  fibrine ;  aud,  as  a  cottseqoencd  of 
all  ihme,  rallier  len  w»t«r.    Tfat  blood,  & 
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ftct«  Ui  nndered  lAmtwbat  denter  by  inani- 
tion,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  coaira&t  M 
by  no  means  striking. 

"  The  principal  difTerence  lies  in  the  pe- 
riod of  concretion.  Is  not  the  greater  dis- 
poHitton  to  cake,  in  blood  from  a  recently 
fed  animal,  dependent  on  that  want  of  vital 
energy  in  the  geberal  system,  which  results 
from  the  activity  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  the  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of 
this  eneiigy  which  they  demand.  I  arap'ely 
need  Tttei,  in  illustration, to  the  well  known 
languor.chilliness.aod  shivering  which  some- 
times occur  in  man  after  a  full  meal,  and  to 
the  more  marked  sluggishness  and  drowsU 
Hefli  which  are  constant  in  the  dog.  That 
the  disposition  in  blood  to  concrete  is  pro* 
portionate  to  the  debility  of  the  system,  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  prove  and  illustrate. 

'*  The  trifling  excess  of  water  in  the  blood 
of  animals  that  have  been  recently  fed,  may 
be  referred  to  the  absorption  from  the  sto- 
mech  of  the  thinner  parts  of  the  aliment, 
before  the  more  solid  constituents  can  be 
elaborated  by  the  small  intestinei  and  lae* 
teals." 

Mr.  Tliackr&h  made  some  experiments  to 

ascertain   whether   the    milky  appearance 

•ometimec  observed  in  the  eerum  of  the 

blood)  was  dependent  on  digestion.    Thd 

obfterrations  of  Harcetand  Berselias  renders 

ii  probable  that  the  white  subataoce  is  chyle 

act  yet  assimilated. 

••  What  chemical  observation  leaves  donbt- 
f^il.  physiological  experiment  ha^  establish* 
M.  We  find  in  dogs,  that  when  the  lac* 
teals  are  fully  distended,  this  crearo-Hke 
appearance  is  almost  always  presented  in 
the  blood.  Indeed,  we  can  genemlly  pro* 
dace  W  at  will  by  taking  blood  a  certain 
time  after  a  full  meal.  Without  adducing 
observations  which  run  through  a  course  of 
experiments  on  other  subjects,  I  give  but 
one  example. 

"ExF.CLXVIl.  Four  boors  al^r  a  hearty 
meal,  a  dog  was  destroyed.  The  locteals 
WiJB  Tound  distended;  and  the  blood  from 
the  jagtilar,  portal,  and  caval  veins  pre- 
sented a  creatn-Iike  appearance  in  the  serum. 

'*  From  such  as  this,  contrasted  with  ne- 
gative oliservations,  we  inier  that  th€  sub' 
sfmire  mixed  tcifh  servm  is  ehylt  not  pet  ehbo- 
rated  info  blood," 

Ii^flmente  ^f  $trtn§th  and  DtliTity  on  the  Blood, 
Some  experiments  are  detailed,  made  on 
animals  bled  to  death,  from  which  a  compa- 
rison is  drawn  between  different  portions  of 
blood  received  into  ressels  at  intervals  from 
the  time  of  the  animals  being  wounded  to 
that  of  their  death.  From  these  experi- 
ments it  appears — 

"  That  in  the  dog,  sheep,  boise.  and  bog, 
file  b99od  c<nurete$  sfotc/y  tircytttorpvjwrffeii 


to  the  tmut  tfofe,  or  ikut  ceaAfM  ^iketff^ 

{em  in  tthich  the  vital  powers  are  strongest: 
blood  received  immediately  before  the  death 
of  the  animal   first  assumes  this  change; 
next  that  which  is  taken  at  the  middle  pe- 
riod ;  and  lastly,  that  which  is  received  on 
the  first  effusion  from  the  wound.    In  dxen, 
however,  it  waa  frequently  found  thatcoa- 
Ifolation  took  place  most  slowly  at  the  mid- 
dle period.    At  first  1  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  a  circumstance  so  much  ftt  va- 
riance with  almost  every  other  observation. 
On  reflectioD,  however,  I   concluded  that 
the  mode  by  which  oxen  are  slaughtered 
was  the  cause  of  this  disparity ;  the  animal 
being  first  stunned  with  repeated  blows  ou 
the  head,  and  afterwards  bled  to  death  by  a 
division  of  the  jugular  vessels.    The  ox  on 
falling.  I  conceive  to  be  in  a  state  resem- 
bling apoplexy,  with  the  vital  powers  lan- 
guid; hut  after  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood,  the  nervous  system  is  re- 
lieved of  its  burthen,  and  (he  constitiitton 
regains  somewhat  of  its  wonted  vigonr* 
Here,  then,  the  powers  of  life  are  strongest 
at  the  middle  period ;  next  so  is  the  first  ot 
comatose  state;  and  the  weakest  is  aflet 
great  evacuations,  or  on  the  eve  of  4cntfa» 
1  have  further  noticed,  that  when  a  ceoM* 
tose  shite  is  not  induced,  either  from  the  in* 
ezpertness  of  the  butcher  in  striking  the 
px,  or  from  theaniiaal  being  more  thim.or- 
dinarily  tenacious  of  life,  concretion  com- 
monly takes  place  in  the  same  order  as  that 
which  obtains  in  the  blood  of  other  qua- 
drupeds.   Coagulation  was  twiee  observed 
to  commence  slowly  in  the  last-received 
portion  of  blood,  but  this  exception  being 
found  only  in  the  ox,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  deranged  state  of  the  nervous  system.*' 

.  With  regard  to  the  ezodation  of  «erttmf 
repeated  and  oniform  observation  has  eou- 
vinced  the  authoe  that  a  state  of  debility 
causes  a  retardation  or  imperfection  in  this 
process.  Blood  taken  from  an  animal  in 
articulo  mortis,  never  fully  separates  its 
serum,  and  rarely  throws  off  even  a  sttall 
quantity :  hence,  although  debility  remark- 
ably promotes  concretion*  it  as  deeidediy 
retards  and  diminishes  the  exudation  of  se- 
rbm;  the  crassamentum,  therefore,  retains 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  fluid. 

The  eighth  chapter  is  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  blood  in  different  classes  of  animated 
beings.  The  whole  subject  is  ably  dis- 
cussed ;  the  author^s  own  experiments,  how- 
ever, refer  only  to  the  following  points : — 
The  relative  quantity  of  Serum  and  Croud* 

mentum, 

**  I  examined,"  says  Mr.  Thackrah,  «<  the 
proportion  of  serum  to  crassamentum  in 
toany  experiments  on  yarioos  animals; 
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"  In  dogs  the  average  appeared  to  the  author  belierei  that  further  depletion  i< 

*>«  M  10  to 20  or  25  fuHy  warranted. 

HoSs  '    '.    '.    \    \    \    \    \  10  to  13  ^-    ^*'  ^^  ^^^^  diseases  the  proportion- 
Sheep, 'the 'medium  of  some  of  the  crassamentum  to  the  serum  is  in- 
ezamples  has  been    .    .    .  10  to  21  creased,  and,  vice  wrsa  in  those  of  an  atonk 
While  in  others  it  wtm  but  as  10  to  8!  ^4^^    jf  however,  we  find  the  serum  in  large 

Swine, 10  to  18  *    '        .,,           .        ,.      .,    ^ 

p     1^                                       10  to  16  pJ^opo'*>o'^»  ^it"  ^^  extraordmanly  firm  cras- 

.,  ,        ,                  .        .          ^    ,  samentum,  we  are  not  thence  to  infer  de- 

"  Although  my  experiments  are  far  from  ..,.*      v  * -r  41-       1  »•        .    *:*    ^c       -. 

evincing  a  disparity  uniform  in  its  reference  »»^'*y  J  ^""^  '^  **^«  "^^^^^^  ^"^^^^  °^  "*'»^ 

to  the  classes  of  animals,  yet  it  appears  pro-  be  large,  with  a  loose  and  yielding  crassa» 

Vable  that  a  more  complete  examination  mentum,  an  atonic  state  of  the  system  may 

would  prove  the  erassamentum  to  bear  a  pro-  |,g  presumed  to  exist. 

portion  to  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  ani-  X    ^x.        i.x**Li-ir          *         ^^ 

mat;  since  I  never  found  the  serum  in  such  ^"^  ^^*  '^^'^^^^^  ^^  ^*»«  ^"^y  ^*^**'  ^«  ^"^ 

quantity  as  in  the  timid  sheep,  nor  the  eras-  the  following  among  other  apposite  obseiva- 

sameatum  so  (ibundaut  as  in  the  predatory  tions. 

^^^!  /   .  "What  is  the  buff-coat?    Is  it  a  new 

The  Periods  iff  Coagulation.  substance  formed  in  the  blood  by  disease  P 

No:  for  exammation  proves  the  existence 

"  In  the  blood  of  the  of  its  constituents  in  the  blood,  and  shows 

HoiMf  concretion  occurred  in  displacement  rather  than  creation.     It  is  a 

from 5  to  13  min.  network  of  fibrine  enclosing  serum.    When 

Oxi    .........  2  to  10——  pressed,  the  buff-coat  yields  a  fluid  which 

She^pt.  hog,  and  rabbit, .    .     .  J  to    2—  has  all  the  properties  of  serum,  and  a  sub- 

Xiamb« 4  to    1  — —  stance  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 

Dog Jto    3—  fibrine.    The  serum   drawn  from  the  sizy 

Dttoki     •    •    • I  to    2 crust  is  stated  by  Dowler  and  Gendrin  to 

Fowk» j^toli  —  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  albumen  than 

"Haller   observed  that  the  blood  of  a  J^«  f "™  ?f  i^«  'f  *  ^^  ^^«  ^^°o^-   ^^  . 

mouse  coagulates  in  a  moment  ^?"°^  ^,  '^^^  ^'Z^^^V  **»«  »^^«"J  «>^  th>«' 

^         ,,          ,         ^,                     ,  .  VIZ. : — in  1000  parts  of  serum  spontaneouly 

"  From  these  observations  a  general  m-  ^^^^^^  134     /^^  ^f  solid  matter,  while  tbiU 

ference  may  be  drawn,  that  coagulation  com-  ^f  ^j^^  same  blood  squeezed  from  the  sizy 

mences  sooner  m  smaU  and  weak  animals,  than  c^ust  yielded  but  65:    The  buff-coat  is  of 

in  ih€  large  and  strong,"  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  scrum,  a 

'    Tlie  ninth  chapter  contains  a  very  learned  ^^^  ^^^<^\  ^  ?^?"^*l;°^  ^7^  noticed  had  it 

-  .   ,.  .            .        e  M  IV.  I  •   V. ^t  not  been  denied.    The  ratio  of  its  solid  and 

and  judicious  review  of  all  that  is  known  of  ^.^^.^  elements,  however,  varies  consider- 

the  influence  of  disease  on  the  blood.    The  ably.  It  is  found  in  some  cases  to  be  mostly 

author's  own  experiments  relate  chiefly  to  fluid;  in  others,  it  is  tough  and  compact 

coaguUtion  and  the  huffy  coat.    On  the  l»k«  leather.    Yet  this  contrast  of  appear- 

form^jr  point,  his  most  important  conclusions  ^^j^^  ^lf^^%  ^^^^  .J  jS^^^i^^af^j^J*^' 

^e—  specimenof  the  con8titaents<Kf  the  buff-coat, 

1.    That  the  speedy  occurrence  of  con-  ^  f^^^il^^rr y??^* t            *  •     .v 

.!_     A-    •        fui^  J  •       -^  ^e  "Exp.  CCXIII.    To  ascertam  the  pro- 

cretion  on  the  effusion  of  blood,  is  a  sign  of  potions  of  solid  fibrine  and  solid  mattef  in 

debility,   and   hence    contra-indicates  fur-  serum  of  the  buff-coat,  it  was  carefully  ae- 
ther depletion.    The  completion  of  coagu-  parated  from  the  erassamentum ;  and  alter 

hiUon  does  not  observe  the  same  regularity  {?»?  "»«'""».  ^^  ^^"^  squeezed  from  the  fi- 

.                                  ^    xu          /    *•          J  brine,  each  was  placed  on  a  sand  bath»  anda 

as  its  commencement,  the  perfection  and  ^1,^^  ^ry,  their  quantities  estimated. 

duration  of  the  process  varying  greatly ;  in  u  j)^  ^\i^  fibrine 18 

a  case  of  petechiae  haemorrhage,  related  by  Pry  solid  matter  from  the  serum,..  26 

Mr.  Pretty  in  the  London  Medical  and  Water,  or  loss  by  evapomtios, 56 

Physical  Journal,  the  blood  drawn  showed  b  ff-      t             'inn 

no  serum  for  eight  hours, but  afterwards  se-  „  c:„^«  *t,«.,  *i,«  1  .,«•  „    ^  * '  * '  "        ,    - 

-7          x-        .*  1.  "  Since,  then,  the  buff-coat  IB  composed  of 

parated  a  small  quantity :  if,  however,  on  fibrine  retaining  serum,  is  fibrine  especially 

the  division  of  the  coagulum,  at  the  expira-  abundant  in  sizy  blood  P  Dr.  Davy,  from 
tion  of  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours,  no  ^^^  observations,  infers  that  there  is  no  con- 
considerable  effusion  of  serum  ensue,  and  the  fit^*  ^fl*tio^^,^*>*'««»^  l}'^  apneamnce  of 

..  this  tumc,  and  the  proportion  of  fibrine:  yet 

crassAxnentum  remaui  extraordinarily  nrmi  ^  tabular  report  shows,  that  in  every  case 
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but  one  the  propoition  of  fibrine  in  bnfled 
blood  exceeded,  and  in  most  caaee  greatly 
exceeded,  that  which  he  marki  as  the 
healthy  standard.  From  all  the  examina- 
tions we  have  made,  I  infer  without  hesita- 
tioD,  that  buff-coated  blood  contains  a  consi- 
derably greater  proportion  of  fibrine  than 
healthy  blood.  In  illustration,  I  may  refer 
to  the  12th  section  of  chapter  VII. 

"  How  is  the  sixy  tunic  produced  P  The 
question  is  not  difficult  of  solution,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  three  circumstances :  first,  the 
increased  quantity  to  wfiich  we  have  just 
adverted,  of  fibrine  in  sizy  blood ;  secondly* 
the  apparent  identity  of  the  buff-coat,  and 
the  spurious  membranes  of  disease;  and 
thirdly,  the  absence  of  the  sizy  crust  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  and  unexcited  state. 

*'  From  the  blood  are  formed  all  the  ani- 
mal structures,  and  not  less,  of  course,  the 
adhesions  of  pleurisy  than  the  fibres  of  mus- 
cle. It  is  obvious  that  provision  must  be 
made  for  such  formations,  and  we  find  it 
in  that  great  laboratory,  the  circulating 
system. 

"  Fibrine  distributed  in  health  in  small 
proportions  for  the  reparation  of  muscular 
and  other  structures,  is  increased  for  more 
extensive  formations,  and  specially  for  ad- 
hesive inflammation ;  and  from  this  excess 
of  fibrine  the  blood  drawn  exhibits  a  fibrous 
crust.  The  greater  specific  gravity  of  the 
united  hsmatosine  and  albumen,  explains 
alike  the  general  eitiiation  of  the  tunic  and 
the  prevention  of  a  nxy  coat  by  agitation  of 
the  blood." 

There  is  an  appendix,  oontaining  some 
miscellaneous  experiments,  and  detached 
observations,  the  notice  of  which  we  are 
obliged  to  emit.  We  regret  much  that  our 
review  of  this  admirable  work,  lengthened  as 
it  has  been,  is  altogether  inadequate  to  give 
a  just  view  of  the  valuable  matter  it  con- 
tains; but  we  must  liere  conclude  with  a 
ttMng  recommendation  to  the  reader  to 
perasa  the  entire  volume  diligently.  Dr 
Wright  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the 
profeosion,  by  discharging  hie  duty  as  editor 
in  ao  able  a  manner,  and  thus  doing  justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  lamented  author. 
Mr.  Tliackrah  was  a  young  man  of  uncom- 
mon talents  and  great  scientific  ardour;  let 
the  College  of  Suigeone  and  the  drug-ven-  * 
don  of  Blackfriars  take  shame  to  them- 
selves for  driving  him  to  a  provincial  scheoli 
by  refusing  to  receive  his  certificates  aa  a 
Iiondon  Iiecturer ! 


Slie  Xonlron  fSMinU 

AND 

£)urj3[tral  SlotirnAL 

Saiurdatf,  February  2l9tt  1839. 

XEDICAL  FBB8  OUGHT  TO  BX  RB6U- 
LATBD  BT  A  LE0I6LATIVB  «KACT- 
HBNT. 

Therb  is  one  subject  connected  with 
medical  reform  which  has  not,  we 
think,  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  and 
the  neglect  of  which  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  present  juncture,  would 
render  all  attempts  at  improvement 
abortive — ^we  mean  the  regulation  of 
professional  fees. 

On  glancing  at  the  past  history  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  country, 
it  cannot  but  be  evident  that  the  exorbi« 
tant  rate  of  physicians'  fees  has  not  only 
been  a  serious  evil  to  that  particular 
dass  of  practitioners,  but  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  numerous  inconvenienees 
and  anomalies  throughout  tioe  profes- 
sion. If  there  be  one  thing  more  ab- 
surd and  more  to  be  lamented  than 
another  in  the  present  constitution  of 
the  profession,  it  is  the  strange  union  of 
physician  and  druggist,  which  consti* 
tutes  an  English  apothecary.  It  would 
be  incredible  if  it  were  not  known  to 
be  true,  that  in  a  civilized  age  and  na- 
tion, the  largest,  best  informed,  and- 
most  respectable  portion  of  a  learned 
profession  should  be  absolutely  com« 
peUed  to  degrade  their  own  character  and 
torture  the  palates  of  their  patients  by 
a  system  of  humbug,  at  once  ridiculoua 
and  loathsome. 

And  what  is  the  origin  of  all  this  ? 
The  high  fee  of  the  physicias.  Origin* 
ally,  the  apothecary  was  in  England, 
what  he  now  is  in  other  countries,  a 
person  whose  business  it  was  to  dig* 
pcnse  prescriptions,  but  who  had  no* 
thing  to  do  with  medical  practice  {  but 
the  high  fee  of  the  physician  rendered 
it  impossible  for  any  but  the  wealthy 
to  have  recourse  to  his  assistance : 
heneei  according  to  the  law  by  "Vihkh 
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society  dwavs  creates  the  means  of 
supplying,  in  some  way  or  other,  its 
more  important  wants,  the  apothecary 
became  the  medical  adviser  of  the  poor; 
this  was  an  inducement  to  him  to  ac- 
quire a  certain  knowledge  of  scientific 
medicine,  which  knowledge  has  ad- 
v«nced»  step  by  step,  till,  in  the  present 
day,  the  apothecary  is,  generally  speak- 
ingi  inferior  to  the  physician  in  no  re- 
spect,, superior  to  him  in  more  than 
otiei  gad  has  virtnally  become  phy8i«> 
cian  to  the  great  mass  of  the  commu* 
nity.  It  is  obvious^  that  if  the  Legis- 
latui'e  had  not  been  shamefully  negli- 
gient  of  medical  afiairs,  and  the  profes- 
sion still  more  shamefully  negligent  of 
its  own  affairs,  the  connexion  between 
science  and  jalap  would  loogsince  have 
been  dissolved,  and  the  general  practi- 
tioner enabled  to  appeltr  in  his  proper 
cbaracter* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  since  the  educa^ 
tioH  of  the  apothecary  is  now  to  the 
full  as  oott^plete,  and  perhaps  rather 
more  expeneive  than  that  of  the  phyid- 
ckm,  why  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
profe^ion  persist  in  being  apothecaries 
instead  of  becoming  physicians  P   An* 
g^er— Because  the  ft'e  of  the  physician 
ih  80  high,  that  only  a  few  of  the  com* 
munity  can  afford  to  employ  bim,  Und 
it  is.  therefore  long  before  he  can  get 
ijfkh^  practice ;  consequently,  young  men 
trho   have  no  sufficient  means  inde- 
pendent of  their  profession,  tliat   is 
ainety-nine  out  of  an  hundred,  wisely 
detline   practising  as  j^ysicians — in 
other  wordst  are  not  enamoured  of 
starvation. 

Sdch  are  spme  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  guinea  system.  Those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  this  Journal 
ftre  aware  that  we  regard  the  present 
organization  of  the  profession  as  radi« 
caUy  wrong  {  that  we  hold  it  to  be  an 
intolerable  farce  fbr  a  beardless  Doctor 
to  pfetend  to  direct  the  practice  of  a 
man.old  enough  to  be  his  father,  and 
who  may  be  infinitely  bis  superior  in 
tllMti  i^m^oih  And  esjperiencefi 


that  we  think  all  medical  men  should 
be  general  practilionei*6  at  first,  and  n6 
medical  man  should  be  an  apothecary 
at  all:  but  if  the  present  system  of 
things  must  endure  for  a  while  (we  are 
quite  certain  that  it  will  not  be  perma- 
nent), Ihen,  we  say,  let  fees  be  so  regu- 
lated throughout  the  professioni  as  to 
enable  young  phj'sicians  to  get  into 
practice  {  and  to  enable  general  practi- 
tioners to  exercise  fairly  an  hononrable 
profession,  instead  of  being  immersed 
in  the  turpitude  of  an  execrable  trade* 
Execrable  indeed  it  ist  the  business  of 
the  druggist  is  an  honest  and  useful 
business,  if  reputably  conducted;  bat 
for  a  medical  practitioner  to  Beck  his 
remuneration  by  pouring  floods  of  un- 
utterably nauseous  trash  into  the  sto- 
machs of  hfs  patients,  is  an  alternative 
which  every  honourable  man  regards 
with  contempt,  and  adopts  with  reluct- 
ance. 

One  thing  more  we  have  to  remark 
concerning  fees,  namely,  the  absurdity 
of  making  them  Aonorary— in  other 
words,  payable  or  not  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  patient.  We  cannot  form  the  re- 
motest idea  of  what  those  persons 
mean  who  tell  us  that  it  is  conducive 
to  the  retfpectahility  of  the  profession 
that  the  payment  of  fees  should  not  be 
obligatory ;  .  which  just  amounts  to 
this — that  it  is  for  the  honour  of  the 
physician  that  every  knave  whochoosee 
may  cheat  him  and  then  laugh  in  bi» 
face. .  As  reas(Miably  might  it  be  said 
that  it  is  for  his  honour  that  all  thievM 
should  be  allowed  to  rob,  or  all  n^ane 
to  assault  him,  with  impunity— the 
whole  affair  is  6at  nonsense. 


M.  GoClis  treats  this  di8ea<'«  according  to 
the  character  of  the  It  ver.  When  the  exan- 
thsmatous  eruption  ia  ineDiiiplete,fae  ^Bshei 
the  »vhole  body  with  warm  water— a  Ueat* 
xnent  on  which  he  places  great  reliance,  and 
which  he  thinks  preierable  to  the  use  of 
diaphoretics :  these  he  never  employs  in  the 
early  part  of  the  disease,  for  be  coosideis 
them  huitfuL 
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A  NEW  PRACTICAL  FORMULARY 

OP  HOSPITALS,  OR  A 

Collection  of  Formula  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
HospitaU  of  France^  Germany^  Italy,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Sfc,  containing  the 
tndieation  qf  the  Doses  in  which  simple  Sub* 
stances,  magistral  and  officinal  Preparations 
of  the  Codex  are  administered,  the  use  qf  New 
Medicines,  and  general  receipts  on  the  art 
qf  prescribing.  By  M.  Edwards,  M.  D., 
and  P.  y  AY  ass  EUR,  "M.D.tOf  the  Hospitals 
of  Paiis — 1 834.  Tmnslated  and  augment- 
•d  hy  M.  Ryan,  M.  D.  Ibc.  &c. 

{Continued  from  p,  86.) 


CoUfdtnre  AtraUne.    H.  Militaires. 

H^.  Potassx  subcarbonatUi  5  j » 
Mellis,  %}}  fA'f 
Tere  in  mortario  vitreo. 

Red  Collyrium,    H.  of  Montp. 
^,  PoasMD  subcaibon.  gr.  x^ij; 
Camphoree,  gr.  x  ;- 
Aqa8e<l«^i^.,  i  ij. 
In  bmlneo  aren.  horis  xxiv  macera ; 
dein  cola  et  edde, 

'Hiictvrtt  aloe«,  m  xxiy. 
Uted  in  opacities,  or  specks  on  the  corneH. 

Alkaline  Pedilucium.     H.  St.  Aat. 
I^.  Potaasft  suboarbonatia,  j  v^j ; .     . 
Aqiise,  q.  8. 
Ut  fiat  pediliivium. 

Smpldifed  in  the  same  cases  at  the  mustard 
ptdUuvium. 

Lotion  u$ed  in  Pernio,   H.  of  Italy. 
]^.  PotaKK  subcarbonatis,  $  ij.; 
Aqum  tovtt  Oij . 
Solve. 

Compresses  dipped  in  this  lotion  should  be 
appHed  to  the  affected  part. 

Alkaline  Limment.    H.  of  Germ. 
B(.  Potansse  eubcarbonaiist  %  ij ; 
*    Olei  amygdalae,  %  iv; 
yiielU  ovif  No.  ij. 
Fiat  Unimentom. 

M.  PUnek  recommends  this  liniment  in  the 
trtatment  of  chaps  and  excoriations. 

Antipsoric  Ointmhnt.     H.  of  Italy. 

B^.  Poiamit  Subcarbooatis,  S  j ; 
Sulphoris  praecipitatii  J  ^ ; 
Adipis,  Jiv. 
Fiat  unguent  urn. 

Quater  in  die,  applicandam,  paitibus 
affectl9. 

BICARBOKTATK   OP  POTA^SA. 

It  poetesses  the  oame  action  a$  the  (^ub- 
carbonate,  without  the  caustic  quality  of  the 
latter;  consequently  it  is  piefireble  to  that 
medicine  in  many  cases  whtte  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  administer  it  internally;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  much  used. 

iNfcsiwALLr.  The  same  dose*  as  the 
■ubcarbonate. 


£au  miphittque  AleaKHs. 

R.  Pota388e bcaAonfttii,  3 Hj* 
Aqutt  acido  tarbonico  saturate, 
Oi>. 
Solve. 

5  viiji  ad  xij.  quotidie  sunend». 
As  a  tonic f  diuretic,  and  antacid.     It  is  also 
netith  used  in  c  Iculous  affections. 

[9j  dissolved  in  3  viij  of  water,  and  mix* 
ed  with  5  Jv  of  lemon  juice,  forms  an  eier- 
veacia^  draught.    T.] 

SUBGARftONATB  OF  86DA. 

It  possesses  the  same  medicioftl  ptof^- 

ties  a^  the  subcarLonate  of  potassa;  but*  aa 
it  is  nof  caustic,  it  is  more  Irequently  used. 
Preference  is  given  to  it  in  lases  of  acidity 
of  the  stomach,  hooping  cough,  Sic.  Some 
practitioners  use  ii  .n  bionchocele. 

Subst  incomp.  The  same  as  for  tbe  lire* 
ceding  substances. 

Internally.  As  a  stomachio  and  ant- 
acid, iiom  gr.  X — Sss  in  pills,  uritli  tome 
bitter  extrait.  As  a  diiuretie,  trom  gr.  x— 
XX,  dissolved  in  Oj  of  water. 

Pills  of  the  Subcarbonate  of  Soda.    H.  oC 

Eng. 

Be.  Sodae  subcarbonatis,  J^Qi 
Sliponis  dmi,  3j; 
Olei  Carui*  gat.  x ;      ' 
.    Aqu«,  q.  a. 
Divide  in  pilulas,  gr.  ij,  quarum  ca^iaf 
y^ij  bbt  vtl  ter  It  die. 

Absorbent  Pill^.     H.  of  Aasrica. 

K.  Sodce  subcarbon.; 
Pulveriti  rhei ; 
Extracti  gentians,  fta  3ij| 
Hydrarg.  submur.,  gr.  iij. 
Divide  in  pilulaa  xx,  quaruto  capiat  unam 
mane  vespereque. 

[In  acidities  of  the  8toinacfa,ca1ealus,  and 
other  affections  of  the  genito-nrinary  organs, 
when  the  urine  is  depositing  Hthic  acid,  in 
the  ardor  urinx  caused  by  gonorthceaAPd 
strangury,  induced  by  blisters.  In  Yhese 
easel.  5  j-^iv,  may  M  given  daily  in  barley 
water,  whey,  linseed  tea,  &c.  I  faavere* 
jieatedly  employed  it  with  saeeees.  U 
must  not  be  continued  when  the  urine  de« 
f>esiU  a  whitish  «ediment  (the  phosphates). 
The  soda  powders,  consisting  oi  carbonate 
of  soda,. and  tartaric  acid,  form  artMeliS 
soda  water,  of  which  two  or  three  glasses 
may  be  taken  dally.  The  tartrate  of  soda 
ibnmed  by  the  union  of  the  ingredleuti^ 
often  acts  on  the  bowels  as  a  mild  ape* 
rient.    T.] 

S/omacMe  Bobuet,    (Swedlattr.) 

K.  Sodae  subcarbonatis,  gr.  Xij ;  . 
CannellsB  pulveris,  SUti 
Syrupi  cinchons,  q*  s. 
In  «#Da  IMS  dividet  ^milidli  atttia* 
doi. 
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Jntinephritie  Potion.    H.  jof  Lyoxu. 

"g^.  Seminum  lini, 

Adiantbii  &a  manip.  s; 
AquK  fontanKf  Oj. 
Coque  cola,  et  adde, 

Sodse  subcarbon.,  3j. 
Dosis,  cyathus  sscpe  in  die. 
[Lanseed  tea  is  an  old  remedy  in  coughs, 
gravel,  and  urinary  diseases,  gonorrhoea, 
&c.    T.] 

LUhontripiie  Potion.    H.  of  America. 
'Qc'  Sodae  subcarbon.,  5  j ; 
Infusi  quassias,  $iv; 
TinctUfR  calumbse,  Jj. 
•  Doais,  cochleare  amplum,  quater  de  die. 

Absorbent  Potion,     (Swediaur.) 

Bc'  SodsB  subcarbon.,  pij ; 
.    '    Rbei  pulveris,  §ij; 
Syrupi  simplicis.  Jjj; 
Aquae  menthse  pip.,  §  viij. 
SH  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  am« 
plum  ter  quaterve  in  die. 

4ntiscro/ulou8  Potion.    Hotel  Dieu. 
|jc*  Sodae  subcarbon.,  Bm; 
Tinct.  gentianie,  Sj. 
Fiat  haustus,  cujus  sumat  cochl.  mag. ter 

quotidie.  • 

The  subearbonate  of  soda  is  sometimes  sub' 
gtOuted/or  the  soda. 

Externally  in  frictions.  5j  to  I  j  of 
hog's  lard. 

In  injections.  5  j  to  ft  j,  of  a  proper  vehi- 
cle. 

LUhontitriptie  Injection.    H.  of  Montepelier. 
B^.  Sods  subcarbon,  5  j ; 
Saponis,  ^ij) 
Aquaa,  ixij. 


Recommended  for  dissolving  the  calculi  qf 
uric  acid. 

Pommode  used  in  Prurigo,  called  Pommade 
No.  4.     H.  St.  L. 

Jic*  Sodtt  subcarbon.,  3  ij ; 
Bxtracti  opii,  gr.  x ; 
Calcis,  3  j ; 
Adipis,  Sij. 
Misce. 

Employed  unth  adoantage  in  different  kinds 
qf  prurigop 

The  Pommode  AlcdHne  of  the  H.  des  Yen, 
differs  from  the  preceding  one  in  not  con- 
taining the  lime,  for  which  is  substituted  the 
aubcartionatfi  of  soda,  and  3  j  of  the  com- 
|ouad  win«  of  opium  to  §  j  of  lard. 

BICABBONATB   OP   800A. 

The  bicarbonate  pf  soda  possesses  the  same 
properties  as  the  bicarbonate  of  potass,  but 
IS  more  efficacious.  It  is  much  used  in  cal- 
culous affections,  and  in  various  cases  of 
difficult  digestion,  especiaUy  in  patients  sub- 
ject to  gout  and  gravel. 

Intsrnally,  as  a  diuretic,  gr.  xij —  3  m 
in  an  aqueous  vehicle. 
..  yM-AftMaebi^f  gr  ij-*4v,  in  pastilM. 


AleaKne  Troches.    (Magendie). 
H.  Bicarbon.  sods,  3  j ; 
Sacchari.,  Jij; 
Mucilaginis  astragali,  q.  s. ; 
Olei,  menth8epiperitSBgutt.,iij. 
Divide  in  trochiscos  Lxxij  asquibus,  ca- 
piat ij  vel  iv  statim,  ante  rel  post  pran* 
dium. 

They  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle  well  cork- 
ed. The  oil  of  peppermint  may  be  replaced 
by  the  balsam  of  tola. 

SQUILLS. 

In  large  doses  this  medicine  is  an  irri- 
tant, inducing  nausea,  &c.;  in  smaller  ones, 
it  is  diuretic,  and  stimulates  the  jnucous, 
membrane  of  the  broncbiaa.  It  is  princi- 
pally  used  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant, 
sometimes  as  a  general  stimulant  but  in  all 
cases  ifi  united  with  some  other  ingredient, 
such  as  opium,  calomel,  &c. 

Inteknallt.  Powder,  grs-^i^x  in 
pills. 

Pilules  sciliii^nes.  P.  Gr.  ij— .^'j  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 

Poudre  incisive,    P.     G.  x — xx. 

Tincture.  P.  Gutt.  x — xxx  in  an  em- 
ulsive or  mucilaginous  potion. 

Vin  scilUtique.  P.  §  ss  to  5  ji  in  »  pro- 
per vehicle. 

Vinagre  scilUtique.    P.     3  as —  3  j- 

OxymelsciUitique.  P.  5  m— Sj»  in  a  po- 
tion or  proper  vehicle. 

Jdel,  scilUtique.    P.   The  same  doses* 

Expectorant  Powder.     Hot.  D. 
R.  Scill«,  gr.  xij  ; 
IpscacuanhsB,  Bj. 
Divide  in  chaxtulaa  iv,  quarum  anmat 
unam  tertii  quaque  hotk. 

In  chronic'  pulmonary  catarrh,  towards  (he 
end  of  pneumonia,  Sfc. 

Powder  of  Squills.    H,  of  Eng. 

R.ScilUe,  3jj 

Potasstt  tartratis  3  ix. 
Fiat  pulvis,  gr.  x — xxx,  bis  vel  ter  in 
die  sumenda. 

As  a  diuretic,  ten  grains  of  this  powder 
contains  iij  of  squills. 

IHuretic  Powder.   H.  of  Eng. 

R.Scill«,9j; 

Opii,  gr.  iv ; 
Cinnamomi,  3j. 
Divide  in  chartulas,  viij,  quarum  sumat 
duas  quotidie. 

In  dropsy^    Each  packet  contains  gr.  iij 
of  squills. 
Compound  Powder  qf  SqusUs.    H.  Germ. 
R.  Scilla,  gr.  XV ; 
Iridis  florentiK, 
GlycyrrhizK,  a  a  gr.  x ; 
Lactis  cum  sacdiaro,  3ij ; 
Olei  anisi,  gutt.  iij. 
Flat  pulvis  in  chartulas  tres  distribueadus* 
quarum  una  mane  nocteqne  sumenda. 
In  the  same  cases  as  the  <^ve. 
Each  packet  contains  gr.  iy  of  squtilf. 
(To  be  continued). 
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VICARIOUS  LACTATION. 

To  the  JS4Uor  qf  the  Original  London  Medical 

and  Surgical  JoumaL 
Sift— ^Not  having  met  with  a  similar  case  to 
the  following,  during  nearly  twenty  yeais' 
practice  in  the  metropolis,  I  cannot  but  con- 
aider  it  one  of  exceedingly  rare  occorrence, 
fifkd  such  as  yon  may  probably  deem  worthy 
of  professioxial  record.  It  is  that  of  a  wo* 
man  who  during  the  latter  months  of  utero- 
gestation,  and  at  the  period  of  lactation,  has 
the  axillary  gland  under  each  arm  much 
enlarged,  and  secreting  a  profusion  of  milk, 
pouring  it  forth  simultaneously,  and  pro- 
bably sympathetically,  every  time  she  ap- 
plies her  infant  to  the  natural  source;  the 
gland,  with  the  accompanying  distended  in- 
tegument, forms  a  tumour  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  ordinary  sized  tea-cup  inverted, 
which  yields  upon  lateral  compression  a  co- 
pious dtMharge  of  milk;i*pa88ing  through  the 
euticular  pores;  by  applying  the  breast- 
pump,  I  extracted  a  considerable^uantity 
of  fluid,  having  the  apparent  character  of 
milk,  separating  into  serum  and  curd  upon 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  I  should  feel 
much  pleasure  in  submitting  the  case  to 
your  investigation,  and  will  direct  the  subject 
of  it  to  call  at  your  residence,  if  you  wiih 
it,  at  any  time  you  may  please  to  appoint; 
and  remain,  Sir, 

Your's,  respectfully, 

JoHir  Lakolbt. 
36,  Tottenham  Street,  Fitaroy  Square. 
Feb.  nth,  1835. 

■o 

Blue  Fever  qf  Children  (Febris  Carulea), 

Tax  disease  thus  named  by  M.  Go^lis  is  an 
affection  sui  generis  not  hitherto  described ; 
ii  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  morbus 
otandeus  caused  by  diseased  heart  It  is  only 
seen  in  children  from  four  to  twelve  months 
old,  and  most  commonly  among  the  lower 
classes,  who,  together  with  the  ingestion  of 
coarse  farinaceous  food,  are  subject  to  the 
mischiefs  of  damp  unwholesome  habitations. 
The  disease  always  comes  on  by  paroxysms, 
the  children  becoming  suddenly  blue,  the 
respiration  difficult,  the  pulse  small,  hard, 
and  spasmodic.  The  paroxysm  lasts  for 
•ome  time,  disappears  and  returns:  but  the 
intervals  daily  become  less,  and  the  pa- 
roxysms finally  coalesce.  The  skin  ii  fre- 
quently covered  with  a  viscid  sweat,  and 
death  takes  place  suddenly.  On  dissection, 
the  Uood  vessels  are  found  greatly  con- 
geated.  Apart  from  the  febrile  state  which 
accompanies  the  attacks,  the  disease  presents 
all  the  characters  of  a  nervous  disorder;  and 
the  remedies  that  have  succeeded  the  best 
with  M.  GoClis  are  the  succinate  of  ammonia, 
and  other  antispasmodics,  combined  with 
mucilaginous  medicines. 

Together  with  these  internal  remedies, 
irarm  alkaline  baihf  ehould  be  uaed.   When 


we  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  wgrnnt 
a  purgative  of  calomel  or  a  mixture  o(  rhU'^ 
barb  and  magnesia  should  be  administered. 
Children  are,  besides,  subject  to  a  pecu- 
liar chronic  sweat,  which  ^ers  from  the 
sweating  sickness  in  possessing  no  febrile 
characteristics.  In  these  cases  the  skin  be- 
comes bluish,  and,  as  it  were,  transparent 
This  state  can  very  well  be  combated,  ac- 
cording to  H.  6o£lis,  by  the  administration 
of  a  slight  infusion  of  bark  with  milk,  and 
by  frictions  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  re- 
peated several  times  in  the  day. — From  tUf 
Work  qf  M,  Goelis  quoted  in  our  last* 

Facial  Carhunele-^Cauteriteaiion» 
M.  Lisfranc  shewed  the  Academy  de  Me- 
decine  a  man  who  had  been  afiected  with 
carbuncle.  The  disease  had  invaded  both 
eye-lids  of  the  right  eye,  and  had  already 
caused  the  elastic  tumefaction  of  the  tho- 
racic parietes,  which  is  generally  observed 
when  the  disease  is  somewhat  advanced.: 
M.  Lisfranc  used  the  actual  cautery:  he  not- 
only  cauterized  the  eschar  after  having  in- 
cised it  but  also  produced  a  second  bum 
extending  at  least  three  inches  beyond  the 
dead  parts.  An  inflammatory  circle  waa 
formed;  the  gangrenous  parts  sloughed 
away,  and  the  ulcer  beneath  was  found  to 
occupy  the  whole  extent  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  eye-lids,  the  skin  of  which 
was  entirely  destroyed :  the  nicer  extended 
an  inch  above  the  eye-brow,  two  inches  be- 
low the  orbit,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  towards 
the  temple.  * 

In  order  to  keep  the  eye-lids  in  pontioii 
during  the-  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer,  and 
avoid  their  aversion,  M.  Lisfranc  applied 
two  pieces  of  plaster,  which,  extending  froln 
the  temple  over  the  forehead  and  root  of  the 
nose,  were  moulded  to  the  orbit  and  left* 
space  between  them  corresponding  to  the 
centre  of  that  cavity.  Over  these  he  placed 
iai  large  lint  tampon  and  compresses,  and 
maintained  the  whole  with  the  monocle  ban* 
dage.  The  wound  healed,  and  no  evenidn 
of  the  eye-lids  took  place.— Gear.  Med,, 
Feb,  7i  1835. 

[In  our  next  we  shall  give  an  account  of 
a  very  intere.sting  operation  on  the  lower 
jaw,  performed  by  M.  Lisfranc]. 

ST.  GEORGE»S  HOSPITAL. 

KhxnoplasHc  Operation, 
At  page  [26  of  our  present  volume,  will  be 
found  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  progress  of 
the  above  operation,  which,  by  some  mis-* 
take  of  the  printer's,  was  inserted  without 
that  ot  the  operation  itself*  which  iaas  jfol* 
Iowa:— 

A  man  had  for  some  months  been  an  in- 
patient of  the  hospital,  labouring  under 
syphilitic  caries  of  the  nasal  and.  frontal 
bonea,  which  had  given  liae  to  a  large  open- 
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lug  into  the  frontal  sinus  and  upper  cham* 
ber  of  the  nose.    This  opening  oceapied  the 
MK»t  of  the  nose,  being,  however,  situated 
rather  to  the  right  side,  so  as  to  encroach 
fomewhat  apon  the    lachrymal  apparatus 
situated  at  the  inner  canthos  of  the  eye.  The 
rfaiaopla^ttc  operation  was  decided  upon  as 
that  wliieh  alone  g  ive  any  chance  of  restore 
mgf  the  organ.     Mr.  Keate,  under  who^e 
oart  the  patient  was,  commenced  by  refresh- 
ing the  edges  of   the    fistulous    opening 
with  a  biitoury.  in  doing  which  a  tittle 
bleeding  wai  occasioned,  more  particularly 
from  the  angular  artery.    A  card-lward  pat- 
tern of  the  opening  was  now  employed  to 
mark  out  the  flap,  which  was  talceii  from 
the  forehead  over  the  left  eyebrow,  iu  such 
•  manner  that  its  internal  and  inferior  angle 
was  made  to  correspond  with  the  internal 
sod  sapcrior  angle  of  the  opening.    The  flap 
VM  next  raised  and  directed  oflT,  in  doing 
which  tome  branches  of  the  supra-orbital 
artery  were  diviiled,  which  bled  somewhat 
pfofosely ;  but  Sir  B.  Brodie,  who  assisted 
at  the  operation,  restrained  the  haemorrhage 
by  making  pressure  upon  the  vessel,  until 
h9  had  an  opportunity  of  entirely  com- 
manding it  by  the  application  of  a  ligature. 
X\xt  flap  of  skin,  which  was  merely  con- 
Btct  d  by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  eurround- 
In^  integuments,  was  now  twisted  round  and 
adjosted  over  the  opening,  and  their  respec- 
tive edges  brought  into   close  apposition 
with  each  other.    These  were  retained  in 
tilis  situation  by  stitches  of  suture,  applied 
at  almost  every  point  of  the  circumference, 
•nd  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  in  number. 
ftCrips  of  adhesive  ptaister  were  also  applied, 
io  as  to  still  more  favour  adhesion  taking 
]ftlAce;  pressure  was  also  made  with  pledgets 
of  lint  all  round,  except  at  the  isthmun  of 
•onntcting  skin,  which  was  carefully  pro- 
ttotad  from  all  pressure.    The  size  of  the 
^  tatgo  gap  in  the  skin  over  the  left  eyebrow, 
ftwn  whence  the  flap  had  lieen  taken,  was 
«iMidorably  diminished   by    drawing  the 
•dgM  of  the  skin  towards  each  other  by 
ifteans  of  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaister. 
The  dressings  were  kept  in  situ  by  mesns  of 
%  roller  carefully  applied,  and  the  patient 
then  removed  to  the  ward. 
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BiWE  in  the  Bladder  of  a  Femalt,  of  immenu 
Hze — LUhotrity,  ^c. 

(Case  of  Marjf  Kean — continued  from  vol.  6, 
page  540.) 

Kov.  22nfi,  1834.  Not  so  well  as  at  last 
»t|»rt ;  has  been  in  great  pain,  and  suiTered 
from  connderable  constitutional  irritation. 
Opium,  iu  the  form  of  5  eb  doses  of  the  li- 
quor opii  sedativus  during  the  day,  and  in- 
tiiat  of  1  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  in 
•ft  »-Qcraa  at  bed-tmte,  failed  in  aflfordmgre- 
Hff  Io  the  jpain.    During  the  last  two  or 


three  days  diarrhoea  has  been  present,  for 
which  she  has  had  tka  ci<otaeaoas  mix^ 
ture. 

24th.  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  other  day,  oon- 
soiled  Mr.  White  upon  the  case.  Aid  it  Is 
agreed  io  commeaoe  dilating  the  urethrt 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  prescribed  the  foU 
lowing  mixture  for  the  diarrhoea,  which  hai 
yielded  under  its  use.. 

R.  Vini  ferri,  9vj ; 

Liquor,  opii  sedativ.,  5j; 
Int'us.  cascarills,   I  vij.,   M.  II. 
mist, 

Capt.  cochlear,  iij,  4tis  horis. 

26th.  Better  than  at  last  report,  although 
she  continues  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  hy* 
pogastric  region. 

Dec.  20lh.  Considerably  better  than  at 
last  report,  both  as  respects  the  constitu* 
tional  and, local  symptoms.  She  has  com* 
menced  the  employment  of  the  sponge  tent 
in  order  to' dilate  the  urethra  gradually;  it 
is  found  #ecessary  to  i>e  very  cautions  in  iti 
employment,  as  any  sudden  incraaae  in  the 
dilatation,  is  found  to  occasion  great  irii« 
tation. 

J^n.  4th.  She  has  been  prevented  from 
using  the  sponge  tent  lately,  in  consequence 
of  constitutional  disturbance. 

Jan.  28th.  Much  the  same  as  at  last  ro- 
port.  No  further  progress  has  beta  mado 
towards  effecting  the  complete  dilatation  of 
the  urethra;  as  &st  as  a  little  step  is  gained, 
the  patient  bei^ng  obliged  to  omit  the  use  of 
the  sponge  on  account  of  its  inducing  snch 
excessive  irritation.  She  has,  however,  again 
commenced  its  employment. 

Feb.  8th.  A  consultation  on  the  case,  be- 
tween Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr.  White  took 
place  yesterday,  when  Mr.  Guthrie  found  by 
•xaminatton  per  vaginam.  that  the  calculne 
was  now  of  immense  size,  of  an  irregular, 
flattened,  ovoid  shape,  having  increased 
RMiterially  since  the  attempted  removal  of 
it  about  nine  montiis  ago.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  operation  should  take  place  to-day; 
and  as  the  patient  refused  to  al  low  it  to  be 
performed  in  the  theatre,  before  the  pupils, 
it  was  done  in  a  private  room.  M  r.  Guthrie 
was  assisted  in  the  operation  by  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Hancock,  and  Mr.  Charlca 
Guthrie.  Mr.  Weiss  was  present,  in  order 
to  supply  any  deficiency  in  ihe  instruments. 
The  patient  tjeing  placed  upon  Heurteloop** 
bed.  Mr.  Guthrie  commenced  by  enlarging 
the  already  dilated  urethra,  which  he  did  by 
dividing  it  for  the  space  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  a  direction  vertically  upwards,  to* 
wards  the  symphisis  pubis.  The  common 
two-branched  dilator  was  now  introdocedv 
with  the  i^ew  of  still  further  enlarging  the 
passage,  and  this  was  repeated  several  times^ 
Until  the  fore-finger  was  allowed  ready  in- 
gress into  the  bladder.  ITie  calculus  waa 
in  this  way  readily  detected  close  a(;aini»t 
the  opening  of  the  oretlira.  and  surrounded 
by  the  firm  embrace  of  the  bladder.    A 
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fflf  Hioag  fbroe]»,  with  n  screw  adapted  to 
lh%  baBdletf.  had  been  purposely  coostructed 
by  Mr.  Weiss,  with  the  view  of  grasping  the 
calculuH  between  the  blades  and  breaking  it 
by  the  force  of  the  screw.    This  was  now 
lAtroduced,  but  it  was  found  qui'e  imprac- 
tieable  to  separate  the  blades  of  the  instru- 
ment sufficiently  to  admit  of   the  stone 
beiiig  grasped,  and  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts,  it  was  found  necessary  to  relin- 
quish them^a  little  of  the  outer  phosphatic 
crust  of  the  calculus  having  been  removed 
by  Ihem.    1 1  was  now  suggested  that  by  in- 
trodueiog  one  blade  at  a  time,  passing  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  calculus,  the 
•frisart  of  it  might  be  effected.    The  screw 
was  then  removed  from  a  pair  of  strong 
common  lithotomy  forceps,  tlie  two  blades 
of  which  were  introduced  in  this  way,  but 
without  effecting  anything  beyond  breaking 
a  very  small  piece  of  the  calculus,  although 
Mvemi  attempts  w«re  made.    Recourse  was 
now  had  to  the  "  screw  lithotri^/'  lately 
introduced  in   an  improved  form  by  Mr. 
Weias.    The  lower  branch  of  this  instm- 
ment  was  first  introduced,  and  the  curved 
•xtremity  being  got  beyond  the  stone,  this 
^traa  readily  drawn  forwards  by  it,  and  the 
upper  branch   being   how    placed   in   the 
groove  of  the  other,  and  its  point  protected 
•by  a  director,  was  pushed  through  the  ure- 
thra, and  in  this  way  Mr.  Guthrie  succeeded 
in  grasping  securely    the  calculus.    The 
force  of  the  screw  was  now  employed,  and 
l>y  this  means  a  considerable  portion  was 
broken  off  the  main  body  of  the  calculus, 
which  was  extracted  by  the  small  forceps. 
From  the  difficulty  which  waa  experienced 
In  the  introduction  of  this  instrument,  (as 
may  be  readily  conceived,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  it  is  adapted  only  for  introduc- 
tion through  the  urethra  in  a  united  form), 
recurrence  waa  had  to  various  forms  of  for- 
ceps, as  well  as  to  those  before  alluded  to. 
One  of  these  was  broken  in  the  bladder,  and 
the  piece  extracted.    As,  however,  it  was 
found  perfectly  impossible  to  effect  any- 
thing with  these,  they  ware  finally  laid  aside 
and  the  screw-lithotrite  again  had  recourse 
to.     It  is  unnecessary  further  to  detail  the 

Sreaise  atape  of  the  opaiatioa,  the  peculiar 
ifficulties  of  which  have  already  been 
made  sufficiently  appnrenl;  but  it  mvy  be 
briefly  statad,  that  by  the  repeated  applica- 
cation  of  this  instrument,  the  calculus, 
though  often  missed,  was  eeveial  tim«« 
aeised  and  broken,  and  the  portions  «tfter- 
varda  extracted  with  the  smaller  fo(cepc. 
Three  or  foar  of  the  portiopa  thus  brought 
away  were  of  very  considerable  size,  one  of 
them  having  a  diameter  of  at  least  an  inch 
and  ahalf.  aud  being  of  a  cuboid  form. 

Some  blood  was  lost  fiom  the  urethra 
during  the  operation,  which  occupied  al>ottt 
ihree  hours,  the  farther  prolongation  being 
considered  improper,  as  the  patient  was  be- 
coming somewhat  exhausted.  She  waa 
Verdure  rtinoved  immadiately  to  a  bad  in 


a  aepamte  room.  The  pulse  waa  144.  amall, 
but  not  particularly  feeble.  She  was  or- 
dered to  have  one  grain  of  acetate  of  mor- 
phia. 

The  fragments  extracted  amounted  in 
weight  to  four  ounce« !  and  it  was  thought 
that  almost  the  half  of  the  stone  still  re- 
mained in  the  bladder.  With  respect  to 
the  nature  ot  the  calculus.  It  was  chiefly 
composed  of  lithic  aciii  of  a  rather  deep 
fawn-colour,  having  a  rather  beautiful  crys- 
talline arrangement  of  its  particles,  which 
also  were  very  distinctly  deposited  in  regu- 
lar strata.  A  nucleus  of  the  size  of  a  horse- 
bean,  of  a  very  hard  character,  and  a  dark 
brown  colour  externally,  but  greyish  with- 
in, and  which  appeared  to  consist  of  oxalate 
of  lime,  was  also  extracted.  The  calculus 
had  also  a  very  delicate  cortex  of  a  white 
colour,  and  evidently  consisting  of  the 
phosphates. 

9th.  (the  day  after  the  operation).  This 
morning  is  better  every  way  than  could 
have  been  expected.  She  has  had  some 
rest  during  the  night,  and  is  evidently  tB' 
covering  from  the  state  of  exhaustion.  Mr. 
Guthrie  says  that  every  thing  is  going  on 
just  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 

14th.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  clinical  leo* 
^ure  to-day,  Mr.  Guthrie  gave  a  hasty  sketch 
of  the  case  to  the  pupils,  and  informed  .ihem 
that  the  patient  was  going  on  very  well, 
and  that  he  hoped  in  thQ  course  of  three 
weeks  to  be  able  to  remove  the  remainder 
of  the  calculus.  He  attributed  the  ao-far 
successful  result  to  the  cautious  employ- 
ment of  the  various  instruments;  and  so 
long  as  this  waa  attended  to,  he  considereil 
that  operations  might  frequently  be  with 
propriety  protracted  beyond  the  caoonical 
time  of  an  hour. 

Neeroais  qf  ihe  Jf^trior  Maxilla-^DwiaUm  iff 
ike  Byp0ffi9t8al  Nene. 

(Case  of  Samvel  Briiiniyun  contiiined).  * 

14th.  The  wound  in  the  face  k  going,  on 
very  fayoutably ;  it  is  filling  up  with  the 
healthy  granulations,  and  dijicliarges  a 
healthy  pus.  The  surrounding  erythema 
is  likewise  evidently  diminished. 

In  our  last  report  we  alluded  to  an  im* 
pediment  in  the  speech,  which  the  patient 
attributed  to  the  ball's  passing  through  the 
mouth,  but  which  we  then,  hastily  indeed, 
and  on  anatomical  grounds,  and  wilhoftit 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
iia  tongue  in  re.ation  to  this  poiat,  referred 
to  an  injury  of  the  mouth,  or  hypoglossal 
nerve  inflicted  by  the  ball  in  its  traject 
across  the  summit  of  the  neck.  To-day, 
however,  we  fuund  that  this  conjecture  was 
fully  verified,  for  Mr.  Guthrie  drew  the 
particular  at tentio Ik  of  the  pupils  to  tbc 
fact  of  there  being  a  complete  paralysis  bf 
the  left  half  oi  the  tongue;  the  muscles  of 
the  right  side,  retaining  their  power,  drawH;. 
when  ^otruded,  xound  the  right  angia  of 
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the  mootti,  in  a  very  gn^tesque  manner. 
Neither  the  sense  of  taste  nor  that  of  tonch 
is  in  the  least  affected.  We  must  express 
our  dissent  from  an  opinion  which  we  heard 
expressed  in  the  ward  by  no  mean  autho- 
rity, that  the  way  to  restore  the  eqailibriam 
of  the  organ  would  be  to  divide  the  nerve 
of  the  opposite  side,  for  as  not  a  single  an- 
terior or  motor  fiiament  of  the  fifth  nerve 
(we  speak  from  actual  dissection)  reaches 
the  tongue,  such  a  proceeding  would  neces- 
sarily produce  a  total  paralysis  of  the 
organ. 


BOOKS. 

The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Physical  and  Mental  Educa- 
tion. By  Andrew  Coomb,  M.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh. Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Edinburgh,  1835.  12mo.  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart. 

The  third  edition,  in  eleven  months,  of  a 
work  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  family  and 
medical  library. 

The  London  Anatomist,  or  a  System  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgery,  com- 
bined by  G.  D.  Dermott,  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
tomy, Physiology,  and  Surgery.  London. 
1836.    No.  I.  pp.  94.    Price  2s.! 

An  exceedingly  instructive  and  a  very 
cheap  publication.  It  is  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  science,  and  is  a  valuable  vade- 
mecum  to  the  student  and  practitioner. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

W,  B»  J, — Our  corresspondent  is  in  error. 
He  surely  cannot  expect  two  Courses  of 
Lectures  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  same 
Journal.    Reports  of  Societies  are  little 


more  than  adverttsementfl  of  eettain  tndl- 
viduals.  The  Clinical  Lectures  alluded 
to  will  be  continued. 

Bblanensis» — We  expected  every  opposition ; 
but  certainly  not  that  our  Journal,  for- 
warded regularly  for  six  months,  should 
be  withheld  from  our  personal  friend.  We 
shall  meet  our  opponents  at  Philipjg]. 

Dr.  Corrigan's  Lectures  will  be  published 
immediately. 

.4.,  Senex,  Sfc, — Buffoonery. 

J. — The  Index  and  Title  page  -will  be  pub- 
lished next  week.  Our  correspondents 
know  little  of  the  labour  and  trouble  of 
index-making:  we  should  advise  some 
one  of)  them  to  amuse  himself  by  prepar- 
ing an  alphabetical  index  of  any  three 
numbers,  and  then  he  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  time  it  takes  to  prepare  one 
for  twenty -six  numbers. 

A  Liverpool  Friend, — Many  thanks  for  the 
communication. 

An  Hospital  SludenL — The  complaint  is  just, 
but  neither  the  governors,  public,  nox 
students,  can  reasonably  expect  medical 
officers  of  hospitals,  who  give  their  ser- 
vices gratuitously,  to  sacrifice  their  perr 
sonal  interest;;.  If  they  were  remunerated 
for  their  services,  then,  and  not  until  Uien* 
ought  they  to  be  punctual  in  their  at- 
tendance. Surely  an  hospital  or  dispen- 
sary medical  officer  cannot  be  expected 
to  lose  a  private  patient  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  and  injure  his  fMnilyy  for 
nothing. 

Crifo. — Certainly — the  three  lectures  are  as 
puerile  as  could  be  found.  We  say,- "  Go 
on  and  prosper."  -         . 
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JHsqitaHfitQtkm  fw  MHUary  or  Cml  Senke. 

Gbntlvm  rk — Htemorrhoffa  are  feigned*  par- 
tieularly  hnmoptyeli,  by  saekinj^  blood 
from  the  cheek*  and  gnnn;  bat  this  impo- 
•ition  n  eaiUy  detected  by  the  etate  of  the 
pake,  which  in  real  hcmoptyms  is  smallv 
irritate,  and  qaick,  whilst  it  remains  na- 
tural in  the  feigned  disease.^  In  the  feigned 
disease,  also,  there  is  no  dyspnoea,  and  the 
appeanace  of  the  spat&  confirms  the  sos* 
pwion;  and,  when  the  month  and  fiinces 
are  esamined,  the  deception  is  at  ooce  dis- 
covered. The  stethoscope,  also,  now  affords 
OS  the  means  of  readily  detecting  real  from 
feigned  pulmonary  diseases. 

HmmaUmitit  is  frequently  feigned  by  sol- 
diers and  negro  slaves.  It  is  effected  by 
■wallowing  real  blood,  and  afterwards  dis- 
gorging it  by  the  aid  of  an  emetic.  Saa- 
vage  mentions  the  case  of  a  girl  who  wished 
to  escape  from  a  convent,  and  for  this  par- 
pose  feigned  hcmatemisis.  She  brought  up 
several  pounds  of  blood  in  the  presence  of 
several  physicians,  on  several  successive 
days,  ^e  imposition  was  suspected ;  and 
die  at  length  acknowledged  that  she  had 
swallowed  bullock's  blood  always  before  the 
visit.  The  absence  of  the  symptoms  which 
always  accompany  the  vomiting  of  blood  in 
hflHnatemisis  readily  detects  this  imposition; 
and  the  suspicion  may  be  verified  by  watch- 
ing the  patient,  so  as  to  prevent  the  means 
of  keeping  up  the  simulation  from  being 
obtained. 

The  power,  ahK>,  of  imitatmg  tympanites 
was  well  exemplified  in  a  case  under  my 
own  observation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  proofs  of  feigned 
diseases  might  be  carried  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  lecture;  I  will  therefore  con- 
elude  by  noticing  that  no  disease  is  more 
11  y  feigned,  or  more  diAcuU  of  detection, 
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-than  imMmUff:  and  we  have  instances  of  its 
being  feigned  in  all  ages,  both  for  private 
and  public  purposes;  but  particularly  to  de* 
feat  the  purposes  of  justice.  It  is  bat  pro- 
per to  say,  that  a  high  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject delues  the  focility  of  simuhiting  in* 
sanity:  *'To  sustain,"  says  Dr.  Haslam, 
"  the  character  of  a  paroxysm  of  active 
insanity,  would  require  a  continuity  of  ex,- 
eition  beyond  the  power  of  a  sane  pejnon ; 
the  impostors  cannot  keep  up  the  deception 
when  they  suppose  themselves  alone  and 
unwatched;  the  aawimed  malady,  then  ^it- 
appears,  and  the  imposture  is  recommeticed 
i^ien  they  are  in  the  society  of  others. 
They  are  likewise  unable  .to  prevent  sleep. 
If  they  endeavour,'^  retinues  Dr.  Has- 
lam, *'  the  passive  forms  of  this  roaladv, 
which  is  an  attempt  of  considemble  diffi- 
culty, they  are  deficient  in  the  presiding 
principle,  the  ruling  delusion,  the  .  un- 
founded aversions,  and  causeless  attach- 
ments which  characterise  insanity'— thay  are 
unable  to  mimic  the  solemn  dignity  of  sys- 
tematic madness,  nor  reour  to  those  associa- 
tions wfaidi  mark  this  4iBorder ;  and  they 
•will  want  the  peculiarity  of  look  which  so 
strongly  impresses  an  experienced  ob- 
server." 

With  the  highest  respect  for  the  authority 
of  one  so  conversant  with  the  symptoms  of 
insanity  as  Dr.  Haslam,  I  must  nevertheless 
differ  from  him  as  to  the  possibility  of  feign- 
ing insanity,  so  as  to  deceive  experienced 
practitioners  in  the  same  line  of  profession 
which  Dr.  Haslam  practises.  An  instance 
of  this  has  come  within  my  own  knowledge. 
(Here  the  lecturer  related  a  case  which  oc- 
curred at  Glasgow). 

The  detection  of  feigned  madness,  as  yon 
may  perceive  from  the  story  which  I  have 
just  told  you,  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
great  judicial  importance,  involving  the 
dearest  interests  of  individuals  and  families, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  peace  of  society. 
But  it  is  the  extremes  of  madndss  only 
which  can  be  feigned — furious  mania,  and 
idiocy.  In  the  former  the  impostor  ge- 
nerally fails  in  the  watchfulness  which  al- 
ways accompanies  furious  delirium;  the 
very  means  he  adopts  to  impose  on  othen 
unvttils  his  knavery,  by  the  exhaustion  it 
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causes,  and  sleep  overpowers  him ;  whereas 
the  real  furious  maniac  will  be  many  days, 
eren  weeks  without  sleep.  Idiocy  is  more 
easily  feigned.  "  We  knew,"  says  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  article  Feigned  Diseases, 
in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine,  "an  instance 
of  a  ^oung  player  who  Was  djrafted  into  the 
army,  and  acted  the  part  of  an  idiot  so  ef- 
fectually that  he  procured  his  discharge. 
The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  guides 
most  likely  to  lead  you  to  a  correct  diag- 
nosis in  your  examination  of  a  case  of  sup- 
posed feigned  insanity:  in  detailing  them  it 
IS  impossible  to  avoid  anticipating  the  view 
of  insanity  as  an  object  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, which  is  soon  to  occupy  our  at- 

UtttlOD. 

1.  In  feigning  madness,  pretenders  ge- 
nerally outstrip  madness;  they  out-Herod 
Herod,  exhibiting  themselves. and  the  dis- 
eaae  which  they  are  simulating,  in  the  most 
violent  and  disgusting  points  of  view;  and, 
-by  this  excess  of  colouring,  and  caricature 
-outline,  they  are  readily  detected. 

8.  Real  madmen,  in  their  lucid  intervals, 
ara  anxious  to  conceal  their  state,  and  if 
questioned  regarding  it,  reply  that  they  are 
not  mad,  nor  ever  have  been  so:  feigned 
madmen,  in  the  pretended  lucid  intervals, 
never  desire  to  conceal  the  condition  they 
4esiTe  to  imitate. 

3.  The  sleeping  hours  of  the  feigned 
madman  must  be  closely  watched,  for  he  is 
nneqaal  to  the  degree  of  watchfulness  which 
is  a  constant  attendant  on  real  insanity. 

4.  The  medical  practitioner  should  visit 
the  patient  at  all  hours,  but  more  particn- 
Iwrly  in  the  morning,  before  he  rises  from 
bed ;  for  there  is  a  peculiar  animal  odour 
exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  maniacs,  which 
if  once  smelt,  can  never  be  mistaken, 
and  never  present  but  in  cases  of  real  in- 
tauity. 

5.  The  pulse,  also^  forms  a  source  of 
diagnosis :  it  is  quicker  in  all  the  grades  of 
madness  than  in  health ;  but  this  admits  of 
■ome  fallacy. 

6.  Emetics  scarcely  act  on  the  insane :  if 
a  common  dose,  therefore,  of  tartar  emetic 
produce  a  full  effect,  deception  may  be  sus- 
pected. If  the  madness  attempted  to  be 
feigned,  is  melancholy  madness,  a  drastic 
purgative  may  be  administered,  as  melan- 
choly maniacs  are  very  insensible  to  the 
influence  of  drastic  purgatives. 

7.  If  idiocy  be  the  kind  of  insanity 
fieigned,  something  may  be  deduced  by 
comparing  their  pusillanimity  and  subrais- 
•iveness,  their  memory  and  conception  of 
ideas,  with  those  of  a  sane  person.  1 

8.  In  ordinary  madness,  there  is  no  he- 
aitation  and  reflection  observed  in  discoursej 
the  ideas  succeed  each  other  with  the  great- 
est rapidity,  and  the  most  incoherent  wan- 
dering. If  punishment  be  threatened,  the 
real  madman  scarcely  heeds  it,  being  so 
fully  occupied  with  the  phantasms  of  his 
iroagintion,  as  to  be  insensible  either  to 


hope  or  fear:  but  retU.  punishment  has  a 
powerful  effect  on  a  madman ;  the  feigned 
madman  dreads  the  threatening,  but  again 
repeats  his  pretended  madness.  I  cannot 
avoid  noticing  to  you  a  very  admirable 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  punishment  in 
a  real  madman,  by  Cervantes,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Don  Qaixotte.  (Here  the  Lecturer 
related  the  story  of  the  madman  who  carried 
a  stone  on  his  head). 

9.  The  most  certain  test  is  the  whirling 
chair,  which  is  placed  upon  a  spindle,  so  as 
to  revolve  on  its  own  axis,  and  is  whirled 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  fly-jack,  by  aid  of  a 
wheel  and  crank ;  it  causes  nausea  to  syn- 
cope, so  that,  as  few  men  can  act  a  part  liter 
such  discipline,  the  impostor  generally  con- 
fesses the  deceit.  But  persons  not  only 
feign  diseases,  but  actually  maim  them- 
selves to  excite  pity.  The  common  law 
says,  ''that  any  person  maiming  himself,  to 
have  a  specious  pretence  for  asking  charity, 
or  to  prevent  his  being  impressed  as  a 
sailor,  or  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  may  be  in- 
dicted, and  on  conviction,  fined  and  impri- 
soned.   (2  East,  p.  822). 

Such  are  the  modes  of  detecting  feigned 
diseases,  which  I  have  treated  under  the 
head  of  military  disqualiflcations,  rather 
ihau  elsewhere,  as  they  are  moat  genemlly 
attempted  by  soldiers  and  sailors.  Although 
I  believe  that  officers  of  even  great  expe- 
rience in  the  tricks  of  soldiers,  have  often 
been  deceived  by  them,  yet,  you  must  re-- 
collect that  it  is  the  business  of  a  surgeon  to 
a  regiment,  or  a  physician  to  the  forces,  to 
know  thoroughly  the  symptoms  of  disease  $ 
and  that  the  indulgence  which  should  be 
readily  granted  to  the  officer,  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  the  medical  man.  In  the  case  of 
officers  feigning  illness,  many  difficulties 
present  themselves :  some  of  the  best,  and 
a  few  of  the  worst  feelings  of  our  nature, 
come  into  play,  and  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  strict  impartiality:  but  one 
line  of  duty  only  should  direct  you — that 
dictated  by  truth  and  honour. 

With  regard  to  disqualifications  to  serve  on 
juries,  little  more  need  be  said  than  to  men- 
tion the  diseases  which  unfit  an  individual 
to  sitlongin  court,andto  undergo  the  fatigue 
incident  to  the  duty  of  a  juryman.  These 
are  what  are  mentioned  in  your  syllabua— 
severe  asthma — epilepsy— consumption — 
aneurism — stoneinthe  bladder — vertiginoos 
affections,  and  infirmity  from  age.  The  pro- 
priety of  granting  certificates  of  inability  to 
serve  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  duty  of  a 
juryman,  not  only  as  refers  to  the  fatigue 
incident  to  every  trial,  but  also  on  accouot 
of  the  confinement  which  may  occur  after 
the  trial.  *'  By  the  law  of  England,  a  jary, 
after  their  evidence  given  upon  the  issue, 
ought  to  be  kept  together  in  some  conve- 
nient place,  without  meat  or  drinke,  fire  or 
candle,  and  without  speech  with  any,  unleaa 
it  be  the  bailiffe,  and  with  him  only  if  they 
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be  agreed.''  (Hargtave's  Coke  on  Littleton, 
1.  d,  e.  5,  sect.  366,  p.  227  b).  The  infirmity 
df  age  is  too  little  attended  to.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  fatal  eifects 
01  a  certificate  being  refosed  by  a  medical 
man,  on  tlus  account,  which  obliged  the  old 
gentleman  to  attend  as  a  juryman;  and, 
from  folse  delicacy,  having  retained  his 
urine  for  two  hours  longer  than  usual,  a 
disease  whs  brought  on  which  terminated 
in  his  death.  But  this  Is  a  rare  case  ;  and, 
in  general,  practitioners,  instead  of  refusing, 
are  too  ready  to  grant  certificates,  on  the 
loosest  investigation  of  the  case. 

When  a  certificate  is  required,  whether 
to  exempt  from  military  service,  from  civil 
service  aS  a  juryman,  or  as  a  witness,  or  to 
anest  execution  in  criminal  cases,  the  same 
honour  which  should  guide  an  upright  and 
high-minded  man  in  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  life,  should  regulate  the  conduct  of 
the  medical  practitioner  in  this  case,  in 
which  his  skill  and  the  correctness  of  his 
testimony  are  to  decide.  In  cases  of  mili- 
tary service,  he  must  look  at  every  state  of 
disease  with  the  eye  of  suspicion  ;  must  in- 
vestigate minutely  the  symptoms  under 
which  the  applicant  for  exemption  is  said  to 
labour;  he  must  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  their  accession,  progress,  order  of 
succession,  intensity  and  duration.  If  this 
investigation  be  conducted  with  skill,  and 
if  his  examination  be  frequently  repeated, 
f^w  of  the  wiles,  even  of  old  impostors,  will 
escape  the  eye  of  experience,  and  deceptions 
will  rarely  fail  of  being  unmasked.  But, 
after  all,  the  task  is  extremely  difiicuU  to 
execute  well ;  and,  although  some  disgrace 
must  always  attach  to  a  practitioner  who 

Jermits  himself  to  be  deceived  by  a  feigned 
ioease,  yet  it  has  occasionally  happened  to 
the  most  experienced  and  cautious;  and  I 
cannot  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Beck — 
**  that  nothing  can  be  more  disgraceful  to  a 
surgeon."  In  granting  certificates  to  ex- 
empt from  service  on  juries,  or  to  appear  as 


witnesses,  the  same  and  even  moire  caution 
is  requisite.  You  should  always  object  to 
granting  certificates  in  such  cases  to  indivi- 
duals who  are  not  your  ordinary  patients ; 
for  the  very  act  of  a  person  requiring  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  stranger  to  his  ordinary  ha- 
bits and  health,  throws  some  suspicion  upon 
the  request.  But  when  we  have  an  oppor-» 
tunity  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  person 
requiring  the  certificate,  although  he  oe  not 
at  the  moment  labouring  under  acute  dis- 
ease, yet,  if  he  be  liable  to  attacks  which 
can  only  be  warded  off  by  calm,  and  free- 
dom from  fatigue  and  anxiety,  it  is  our  duty 
to  grant  a  certificate,  and  to  stand  between 
every  effort  to  enforce  duties,  which  artf 
not  indispensable,  upon  the  subjects  of  such 
maladies.  With  regard  to  certificates  to 
excuse  witnesses  from  appearing  in  Court, 
as  more  freedom  is  permitted  to  them  in 
every  respect,  than  to  jurymen,  less  tender- 
ness is  requisite  towards  their  ordinary  ail- 
ments ;  and  unless  a  witness  be  actually  con- 
fined to  bed,  or  labouring  under  some  acute 
disease,  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  ex- 
cusable in  absenting  himself  from  Court,  in 
cases  the  adjudication  of  which  may  matC'^ 
rially  depend  on  his  evidence.  The  acute<^ 
ness  of  counsel  generally  discover  frivolous 
certificates ;  and,  in  a  trial  which  occurred  a 
few  years  ago,  the  honour  of  the  profession 
was  not  raised  by  the  discovery  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  this  kind  having,  inadcertentttf,  been 
given  upon  very  slight  grounds  by  a  re- 
spectable practitioner  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis.  In  every  case,  your  cer- 
tificate should  be  granted  only  upon  such 
grounds  as  you  can  always  be  prepared  to 
defend,  should  the  statements  in  it  be  called 
in  question. 

With  respect  to  criminal  cases,  it  is  im- 

rsible  to  suggest  specific  rules  applicable 
every  case.  Humanity,  where  it  does 
not  oppose  justice,  or  infringe  upon  truth^ 
ought  to  be  our  guide. 
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DuRiNO  all  the  above,  and  other  similar  decompositions  of  organic  matters,  myriads  ai 
minute  plants,  called  mould,  &c.,  and  of  animalcules,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mat* 
ten  so  decomposed,  usually  manifest  themselves.  This  phenomenon  was,  till  lately,  in 
general  attributed  to  the  development,  in  the  matters  undergoing  decomposition,  of  minute 
germs,  which  were  presumed  to  be  univeraally  disseminated,  but  to  become  deveoped  only 
wfaen  tfeey  met  with  a  cougenial  soil,  such  as  that  afforded  by  the  producta  o.  decompoN-* 
'  K  2 
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lion  (a).  Of  late,  however,  this  hypothesis  has  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  ano- 
ther, which  ascribes  these  plants  and  animalcules  to  the  retention,  by  a  portion  of  the 
extractive,  sodo^lbumen,  gelatin,  and  so  forth— the  globules  of  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  regarded  as  organic  elements  or  molecules— of  their  supposed  aptitude  for  life, 
so  that  certain  globules  of  these  matters  take  on,  more  or  fewer  of  them  together,  the  form 
of  distinct  organized  beings  (6).  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  highest  tribes  of 
plants  and  animals  have  been  supposed  to  differ  from  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
plant  and  animal  of  every  tribe  from  its  earliest  germ,  only  in  the  circumstance  of  more- 
organic  molecules — the  primary  as  well  as  continual  source  of  which  is  the  aliment- 
entering  into  their  composition;  and  it  is  hence  easy  to  conceive  that  as  a  progressive 
amalgamation,  as  it  were,  of  these  molecules  might,  at  the  creation,  form  in  succession 
each  higher  species  of  organized  beings  froni  those  below  it,  as  well  as,  during  the  develop- 
ment  of  each  individual  in  its  generation,  carry  it  successively  through  all  the  inferior 
types  till  it  finished  With  its  own;  so  a  separation  of  the  same  molecules  might,  either  as 
passed  off  with  the  excretions,  or  on  the  decomposition  of  each  individual  of  a  higher  spe- 
cies, again  give  rise  to  innumerable  individuals  of  a  lower  grade,  the  same  being  ready 
subsequently  to  contribute,  either  by  receiving  into  themselves  new  organic  molecules 
or  fumishiug  the  same  to  other  organized  beings,  to  the  formation  again  of  any  mode  of 
organized  existence  superior  to  themselves  (c).  And  that  such  is  the  origin  of  the  mould 
and  animalcules  in  question  has  been  inferred  from  the  globules  of  such  organic  matters 
having  been  observed  to  be  from  the  first  in  con&tant  agitation ;  and  from  such  moulds 
and  animalcules  having  been  detected  in  infusions  of  organic  substances,  during  their  de- 
composition, even  when  these  substances  have  been  previously  exposed  to  a  heat  sufBcient, 
it  is  presumed,  to  destroy  all  germs,  when  only  distilled  water  has  been  used,  and  when 
the  infusion  has  been  hept  constantly  in  vacuo  ((f).  But  that  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual 
transmigration  of  any  supposed  organic  molecules,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  cannot 
apply  to  the  globules  of  extractive,  sodo-alburaen,  gelatin,  &c.,  which  are  pretty  certainly 
not  identical  with  them,  and  have  not  the  aptitude  for  life  alluded  to,  is  obvious ;  and  it  is 
equally  so  that  it  cannot  be  true  of  the  really  organic  molecules,  if  we  believe  that  it  ia 
into  extractive,  sodo-albumen,  and  so  forth,  that  these  molecules,  or  the  organized  tissues 
composed  of  them,  are,  on  the  cessation  of  their  vitality,  converted.  It  is  a  fair  objection 
likewise  to  the  hypothesis  in  question,  or  rather  to  an  immediate  corollary  from  it, 
namely,  that  the  whole  of  organized  nature  consists  at  all  times,  and  has  at  all  times  con- 
sisted of  the  same  definite  number  of  organic  molecules  («) — that  a  very  considerable  pro- 


Co)  Harvey — the  author  of  the  celebrated  bark  or  skin,"  into  fragments,  which  may 

axiom,  "  Omnia  ab  ovo" — Leeuwenhoek,  either  coalesce  together  into  some  higher 

Redi,  Swammerdam,  Spallanzani,  Bonnet,  tnbes,indi8criminately,  of  plants  or  animals, 

Linnaeus,  Ehrenberg,  &c.  "  De  m£me,"  says  Edwards,  "  que  les  sels 

(b)  Turberville,  Needham,  BufTon,  La-  a^ectent  en  crystallisant,"  or  go  to  form  a 
mark,  G.  R.  Treviranus,  Tiedemann,  H.  M.  future  tree  of  the  same  kind,  or  a  future 
Edwards,  Dutrochet,  Dumas  and  Prevost,  man,  by  entering  with  their  food.  "Here's 
be.  This  doctrine,  although  allied  to  the  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see 
ancient  hypothesis  of  "Equivocal  Genera-  ii."  It  had  been  long  known  that  " we  fat 
tion,"  is  not  identical  with  it ;  since,  while  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  oar- 
by  the  latter  certain  matters  were  supposed  selves  for  maggots'* — it  bad  been  long 
to  be  vivified  de  novo  by  the  heat  evolved  known  that  "a  man  may  fish  with  a  worm 
during  putrefaction,  and  thus  to  assume  the  that  hath  ate  of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish 
form  of  distinct  animalcules,  by  the  latter  that  hath  led  of  that  worm:" — but  it  is  only 
these  matters  are  believed  to  be  possessed  of  lately  that  it  has  been  suspected  that  the 
innate  vitality,  and  to  acquire  newly  each  said  maggots  and  the  said  worms  were  ab- 
an  independent  existence  by  separation.  origine  part  and  parcel  of  this  lord  of  the 

(c)  Haud  igitur  penitus  pereuni  quaquomque  creation,  os  he  was  a  compound  of  milHona 

cidentur,  of  their  fraternity ;  and  that  as  when  a  man 

Quando  alhtd  ex  alio  refieit  Naiura ;  has  been  devoured  by  maggots,  it  is  only 

nee  ullam  that  his  individuality  is  multiplied,  so  every 

Rem  gigni  paiUur,  nisi  morte  adjecta  time  he  takes  a  meal,  it  is  only  that  the  in- 

aliena,  dividualitity  of  myriads  of  otLer  organized 

Well  might  the  ancients  say,  if  this  be  true,  beings  is  destroyed.    "  II  n'y  a  point,"  saya 

I>eath  is  the  mother  of  life — Naacimur  ad  Cabanis,  "  la  mort  pour  la  nature." 
wuniem,  morimur  ad  vitam — since  what   is         (d)  G.  R.  Treviranus,  &c. 
called  the  death  of  a  tree  or  a  man  is  no-         {e)  It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to 

thing  more  than  the  separation  of  a  vast  bag  inquire,  upon  the  principles  of  the  advocates 

of  mould   or  animalcules,  which,  as   Br.  of   this  doctrine,  in  what  way  the  deter- 

Prichard  expresses  it,  *<had  been  tied  up  minate  complement  of  the  organic  moleculea 

together,  and  obliged  to  saboiBt  within  one  in  our  planet  has  been,  at  any  given  tiine^ 
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poriion«  at  least,  of  eztxactive,  Bodo-albumen,  &c.,  is  certainly  resolved  into  merely 
mineral  substances  in  every  instance  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters— elke 
whence  the  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia  which  they  evolve  ?  and,  as 
these  substances  must — unless  the  organic  kingdoms  ef  nature  are,  instead  of  increasing, 
gradually  failing  from  off  the  &ce  of  the  earth — be  continually  renewed,  in  the  same 
proportion,  by  combinations  of  mineral  substances,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  whole  of  such  substances  should  not  be  so  resolved  and  so  renewed.     It  would  be  pre- 
mature in  this  place  to  expatiate  on  the  obscure  subject  of  generation,  involving  as  it  aoes 
the  important  question  of  the  nature  of  life,  which  is  so  soon  to  occupy  our  attention ;  but 
it  may  be  allowable  to  state  here,  that  nothing  hitherto  adduced,  in  support  of  the  hypo- 
thesis now  under  consideration,  seems  to  be  at  all  less  easily  explicable  on  the  old  doctrine 
of  univerully  diffused  germs,  than  on  the  new  one  of  perpetually  trensmigrating  organic 
molecules.    With  respect  to  the  constant  agitation  of  globules  said  to  be  observed  in  the 
infusions  of  organic  matters  during  their  spontaneous  decomposition,  a  similar  pheno- 
menon has  been  noticed  during  the  mechanical  separation  of  particles  of  sulphur,  flint, 
glass,  manganese,  and  other  mineral  substances,  in  which  the  existence  of  organic  mole- 
cules was  out  of  the  question  (a) ;  and  with  respect  to  the  development,  in  the  former,  of 
mould  and  animalcules,  when  they  have  been  exposed  to  heat,  immersed  in  distil  led  water, 
and  kept  in  vacno,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  minute  germs  may  have  been  as  competent 
to  resist  heat  without  destruction  as  organic  molecules,  and  that  such  minute  germs  may 
as  well  have  been  contained  from  the  first  in  and  about  the  matters  undergoing  decompo- 
sition, as  that  they  could  find  access  to  them  only  with  the  water  or  the  atmosphere :  nor 
will  the  countless  myriads  of  new  beings  frequently  so  developed  appear  to  be  any  ob- 
jection to  this  explanation,  when  we  reflect  on  the  incalculable  rapidity  with  which,  once 
evolved,  they  perpetuate  their  species  (b).    Upon  the  whole,  the  difficulty  of  accounting, 
upon  commonly  received  principles,  for  the  phenomena  in  question,  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  great,  as  to  warrant  our  adopting  so  overwhelming  an  hypothesis,  in  order  to  explain  it. 


All  that  has  preceded  appertains  only  to  the  difierences  in  their  structure  between  inor- 
ganic matters  and  organised  beings,  involving  the  consideration  of  their  form,  aggregation, 
substance,  and  composition:  the  next  subject  to  be  treated  of  is  the  differences  in  their 
actions.    The  following,  then,  are  the  chief  characteristic  actions  respectively. 

Cf  Inorganic  Maiiers,  Of  Organized  Beingt. 

Those  only  by  which  1.  Those  by  which  they  continually  secrete  and  give  off  from 
their  particles  are  held  their  fluids,  into  the  medium  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  cer- 
together,  and  by  which  tain  gaseous  substances,  while  they  absorb  from  it  others,  for  the 
they  retain  the  same  purpose  of  effecting  some  necessary  changes  in  the  composition 
composition,  substance,    of  these  fluids.     (Respiration), 

aggregation,  and  form,  2.  Thoseby  which  they  continually  propel  these  fluids  through 
unalterably  for  ever,  un-  the  solid  parts  of  their  structure,  for  the  purposes,  on  the  one 
lev  these  are  changed  hand,  of  forming  and  depositing  new  solids  and  fluids,  and,  on 
by  some  external  agent,    the  other,  of  breaking  down  and  carrying  away  old  ones,  such  of 

the  latter  as  are  useless  being  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  system. 

(Oircu/a/tbn,  Nutrition^  Secretion,  Absorption,  ife,) 

3.  Those  by  which  they  at  intervals  receive  from  without  cer- 
tain solid  and  liquid  substances,  which  they  assimulate  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fluids  so  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
them  in  proportion  as  they  become  wasted.    {Digestion). 

4.  Those  by  which  they  at  intervals  form  and  throw  off  certain 
organized  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  species^ 
(Oeneration). 


disposed  of— that  is  to  say,  what  proportion 
has  been  appropriated,  first,  respectively  to 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  af- 
terwards to  each  of  the  56,000  species  of 
plants,  and  51,700  species  of  animals.  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  them  must  be 
very  considerably  minus  what  they  were 
when  the  whole  human  race  consisted  of 
only  a  single  pair,  now  that  it  numbers,  at 
the  lowest  estimate,  five  hundred  millk>ns  of 
iadividoals  I 


(a)  Fmy,  Sur  V  Origine  des  Corps  Org.  et 
Inorg.  1817.  R.  Brown.  Brewster,  Edinb. 
Journ.  of  Science,  1829. 

(b)  It  has  been  computed  by  Linnieas 
that  three  flesh-flies  and  their  immediate 
progeny  will  devour  the  carcass  of  a  horse 
in  less  time  than  a  lion  could  have  done  it, 
the  female  not  unfrequently  giving  birth  to 
20,000  larvK  at  a  time,  and  a  few  days  being 
snffirient  for  the  production  of  a  third  g«» 
aeration. 
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[The  duration  of  these 
matters,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  depend  on 
their  being  allowed  to 
remain  unchanged — in 
other  words,  on  their 
apparent  repose  (a).] 


[All  these  actions  are,  under  ordinary  ctrcumstanccs  (5),  es- 
sential, first  to  the  continued  existence  of  organized  beings,  as 
individuals,  and  secondly  to  their  perpetuation,  as  species ;  con- 
sequently the  duration  of  these  beings  may  be  said  in  general 
to  depend  on  their  being  continually  decomposed  and  recom- 
posed — in  other  words,  on  the  obvious  actions  which  are  con- 
stantly going  on  within  them  (c).] 

In  addition  to  these  actions  of  organized  beings  in  general, 
are  some  othess,  commonly  presumed  to  be  proper  to  animals^ 
and  certainly  requiring  other  conditions  besides  those  which  alone 
were  necessary  to  the  foregoing;  «uch  as — 

6.  Those  by  which  they  become  conscious  of  imprettiom 
made  upon  them  (Sensation). 

6.  Those  by  which,  in  virtue  of  this  consciousness,  they  rea- 
son and  will  (Thoughfj. 

7.  Those  by  which,  in  virtue  of  this  will,  they  eflfect  variooi 
movements  (d)  Voluntary  motion). 


(a)  The  repose  is  here  merely  ajpparent, 
and  the  term  is  used,  therefore,  as  opposed 
only  to  obvious  action,  since  it  is  by  a  con- 
stant, insensible  action — namely,  by  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  in  one  or  other  of  their 
modifications— that  repose  itself  is  main- 
tained. Even  the  vis  ineriiat  in  every  thing 
but  the  ultimate  atom  of  matter,  depends 
upon  their  exercise. 

(b)  The  expression,  "  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstaaces,"  is  a4ded  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  those  extraordinary  cases— -some  of 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to^in 
which  organism  survives,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  the  display  of  any  obvious 
action  whatever. 

(c)  Organized  beings  are  accordingly 
compared  by  Cuvier — and  well  compared, 
notwithstanding  the  protest  of  Dr.  Barclay 
— "  k  des  esp^ces  de  foyers,  dacs  lesquels 
les  substances  mortes  sont  port^es  succes- 
sivement  pour  s'y  combiner  entre  elles  de 
diverges  mani^res,  et  pour  s'en  ^chapper  un 
jour,  afin  de  reutrer  sous  les  lois  de  la  ma- 
tihte  morte;"  Lecons  d'Anat.  Comp.,  1799, 
torn,  i,  p.  5 :  and  again,  '*  la  vie"  says  he, 
*'  est  nn  mouvement  de  tourbillion,  plus  ou 
moina  rapide«  plus  ou  moins  compliqu^." 
p.  6. 

((f)  It  is  usual  to  enumerate,  among  the 
characteristic  actions  of  organized  beings, 
those  by  which  they  evolve  heat;  and  if 
this  be  done,  we  should  specify  also  others 
by  which  many  such  beings  evolve  like- 
wise light  and  electricity.  But  none  of 
these  phenomena  are,  in  fact,  proper  vital 
actions,  but  the  necessary  physical  results  of 
some  of  those  actions  which  have  been  above 
mentioned;  and  indeed  the  evolution  of 
cold — if  the  expression  may  be  allowed — 
18  often  not  less  remarkable  as  the  result  of 
^uch  actions  than  that  of  heat,  the  balance 
pn  either  side  depending,  in  any  given  in- 
stance, on  the  comparative  energv  of  those 
vital  actions  from  which  heat  and  cold  re- 
spectively result.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
Jht;  caibonic  acid,  which  appears  in  respira- 


tion, is  not  produced  by  the  immediate  com- 
bination of  the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood, 
in  the  lungs,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  ur,  as 
we  are  taught  by  the  chemists,  but  secreted 
from  the  venous  blood  in  its  passage  through 
the  lungs,  and  that  the  oxygen  which  dis- 
appears is  absorbed  into  the  nascent  arterial 
blood  in  the  same  passage — as  has  been  else- 
where assumed,  and  as  may  be  proved  to  be 
the  case  by  all  but  conclusive  evidence — if 
it  be  admttted--«s  it  universally  i»— that, 
while  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
density  of  venous  aud  arterial  blood,  the 
density  of  carbonic  acid  considerably  exr 
ceeds  that  of  oxygen  ;  and  lastly,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  bulk  of  the  secreted  and  absorbed 
gases — as  has  been  abundantly  establishe4 
—the  extrication  of  animal  heat  involves 
no  new  vital  action,  but  is  a  necessary  phy- 
sical result  of  others;  and  the  theory  of  this 
process — so  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
mexplicable  problems — becomes  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  satisfactory  in  all  physio- 
logy.    The  conversion  of  a  liquid  mto  a  gas 
must,  by  rarefication,  produce  cold,  whilst 
the  opposite  conversion  of  a  gas  into  a  liquid, 
must  by  condensation,  produce  heat ;  and, 
the  density  of  the  two  liquids  being  nearly 
the  same,  had  the  density  of  the  two  gases 
been  so  too^keeping  in  mind  that  their 
bulk  is  equal — the  one  process  would  have 
ueutralized  the  other,  and  neither  sensible 
cold  nor  sensible  heat  would  have  resulted. 
But  the  density  of  the  two  gases  is  not  equal : 
the  transition,  therefore,  of  the  liquid  into 
the  denser  gas,  produces  less  cold  than  that 
of  the  rarer  gas  into  the  licjuid  produces 
heat,  and  what  is  called  orgamc  heat  is  thus 
merely  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen into  arterial  blood,  minus  that  of  the 
secretion  for  venous  blood  of  carbonic  acid; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  in  the  human  be- 
ing  the  tempetature  of  not  less  perhaps 
than  ten  pounds  of  arterial  blood  is  sensihty 
raised  by  (his  means  about  2  deg.  eveiy 
miniite,  as  ^mt  inwisted  oo  by  J>r.  HoUejMl» 
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These,  then,  are  the  chief  distinguishing  features  in  the  actions  of  organised  beings,  and 
it  is  in  the  investigation  of  these  that  the  science  of  Physiology  properly  consists.  The 
several  series  of  actions  above  enumerated,  are  their  functions,  the  term  function  differing 
from  the  term  action,  as  applied  to  such  beings,  only  as  being  more  oomprehensive, 
and  as  having  a  reference  always  to  some  general  end,  the  function  of  respiration,  for  ex- 
ample, including  the  actions  of  many  different  organs,  all  which,  however,  co-operate  in 
effecting  some  necessary  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  fluids  (a).  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  then,  a  function  may  be  defined  to  be  the  action,  not  of  an  organ,  but  of  an  appa* 
ratus  destined  to  some  speci^c  purpose  in  the  general  economy  of  an  organized  being;  and 
it  is  only  in  this  view  of  the  matter  that  the  functions  of  such  beings  are  susceptible  of 
enumeration  or  classification  (p).  Of  the  several  series  of  actions,  however,  or  functions, 
s|)ecified  above,  the  four  first  are  those  by  which,  principally,  organized  beings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  inorganic  matter,  while  the  three  last,  on  the  other  hand,  serve  chiefly  to 
distinguish  some  kinds  of  organized  beings  from  others. 


of  Sheffield,  (Experimental  Inquiry,  8ec., 
1829),  and  that  he  has — not  continually  to 
extricate,  de  novo,  as  is  idly  imagined,  a  sum 
of  calorie  sufficient  to  constitute  the  whole 
difference  "between  the  temperature  of  his 
body  and  that  of  the  atmosphere — but  mere- 
ly to  keep  up  what  is  in  any  given  time 
passing  from  him,  we  shall  not  require  any 
aid  from  the  latent  heat  doctrine — accord- 
ing to  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  numerous 
other  stumbling-blocks,  the  venous  blood 
ought  to  be  hotter  than  the  arterial — nor 
from  any  other,  easily  and  satisfactorily  to 
explain  the  whole  process.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  theory  above  proposed  may  be,  as  Ma- 
gendie  says,  "  troifv^e  trop  simple ;"  but  in 
the  mean  time,  were  the  present  the  place 
for  entering  in  detail  into  the  subject,  it 
would  be  easy  to  shew  that,  simple  as  it  is, 
"while  it  is  supported  by  every  fact  which 
was  at  one  time  supposed  so  strongly  to 
corroborate  that  of  Black  and  Crawford,  it  is 
amenable  to  none  of  the  objections  which 
must  be  fatal  to  the  latter,  and  at  the  same 
time  explains  many  circumstances  which 
'neither  this  nor  any  other  theory  has  ap- 
proached.   Calorification,  then,  is  no  more 
a  vital  action,  per  »e,  than  f rigor ifi cation, 
which  has  long  by  general  consent  been  al- 
lowed to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  re- 
sult 6f  transpiration,  the  inconsistency,  in 
the  mean  time,  of  attributing  heat  to  one 
gaseous  exhalation,  and  cold  to  another, 
having  been  overlooked.    The  seeretion  pf 
carbonic  acid  is  and  must  be  directly  a 
source  of  cold,  but,  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
always  corresponding  with  it,  it  becomes 
thus  indirectly  a  source  of  heat ;  whereas, 
the  secretion  of  halitus — so  much  rarer  as 
it  is,  to  begin  with,  than  carbonic  acid — ^is 
a  source  of  nnqualified  cold,  there  being 
in  this  instance  no  coimteracting  power  ia 
operation. 

(a)  It  is  very  important  to  keep  constant- 
ly in  mind  the  physiological  dbiinctions 
between  a  property,  iiEMSulty,  quality,  or  ca- 
pability, a  power,  stimulus  or  agent,  and 
aetion  or  function;  the  first,  like  irritabi- 
lity, sensibility,  and  so  forth,  signifying  on- 
ly a  susceptibility  of  excitement,  the  se- 


cond, like  calorie,  light,sympathy,  &c.,  only 
a  means  by  which  this  susceptibility  may  be 
called  into  action,  while  the  last,  like  irrita* 
tion  and  sensation,  signifies  the  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  two  in  co-operation.  It 
would  have  appeared  almost  superfluons  tp 
notice  these  distinctions,  had  they  not  been 
so  frequently  lost  sight  of,  not  only  by  the 
ol  ToAAot,  but  even  by  authors  of  merited 
celebrity,  Adelon,  for  instance,  speaking 
continually  of  the  function  of  sensibility, 
Barclay  of  the  property  of  sympathy,  and 
Bostock  of  the  power  of  sensation. 

(b)  The  enumeration  of  the  functions  haa 
been  from  the  most  ancient  periods  almost 
the  same  as  at  present,  the  co-operation  of 
the  actions  of  several  organs,  if  not  the  spe* 
cific  end  in  view,  having  from  the  first  m* 
nished  certain  broad  principles  npon  which 
each  might  be  distinguished  from  the  rest; 
but  the  classification  of  them  has  been  rery 
various.    By  Aristotle,  the  first  to  attempt 
any  regular  arrangement  of  the  functions 
of  animals,  they  were  classed  under  the 
three  heads  of  Vital,  Natural,  and  Animal; 
the  two  former  including  those  which  were 
common  to  plants  and  animals — the  first, 
however,  not  allowing  of  interruption  for 
an  instant  without  danger  of  death,  while 
the  second  allowed  of  a  considerable  inter- 
ruption with  impunity — and  the  latter  in- 
cluding those  which  were  regarded  as  pro- 
per to  animals ;  and  this  ckissifieation,  adopts 
ed  as  it  was  by  Galen,  became  that  of  most 
physiologists  almost  down  to  our  own  times, 
nor  have  indeed  very  many  yeait  elapsed 
since  the  addition  wl^ich  the  latter  made  t^ 
this  system  of  classification,  that  over  each 
of  the  heads  of  functions  which  it  inciuici 
certain  speeifie  Tlytvfiara  or  spirits,  palled 
respectively  Vital,  Matural,aadAoiiiial,  pre- 
sided, was  abolished.    By  Paracelsus,  one 
of  the  first  original  thinkers  in  after  Umesu 
the  vital  and  natural  functions  of  Galen  were 
spoken  of  as  constituting   one    life — that 
which  acted  within  an  animal,  and  the  ani- 
mal functions  as  constituting  another — that 
which    acted    upon    surrounding  bodies ; 
and  this  was  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  f onctions  proposed  by  Harvejr  under  the 
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LECTUKB  I. 

Phihtophy  and  Praetiee  qf  Medieine'^IHar' 

rhaa. 

Orntlbmen — ^There  are  not,  perhaps,  two 
thingsoflen  more  oppcwite  in  appearance  than 
the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of  odr  profes- 
sion ;  not  that  Uiey  are  essentially  in  contra- 
diction to  one  another,  but  they  are  rendered 
so  by  injudicious  attempts  at  simplifying. — 
Naturally  they  illustrate  one  another ;  and 
he  will  ever  be  the  best  physician  who,  from 
reflection  and  observation,  combines  them, 
the  philosophy  or  principles  of  the  science 
being  first  m  his  mind,  and  the  practice  or 


application  of  remedies  second,  **  but  second 
without  being  inferior."  Artificially  they 
are  too  often  separated,  and  he  is  the  wont 
physician  who  attaches  himself  exclusively 
to  the  one,  or  devotes  his  whole  observation 
to  the  other ;  in  the  one  case  he  becomes  a 
visionary  theorist,  in  the  other,  an  ignorant 
and  guess-working  quack. 

These  observations  have  naturally  arisen 
from,  and  an  apt  illustration  of  their  truth 
is  afforded  by  the  disease  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  lecture— diarrhcea ;  for, 
while  the  philosophy  of  medicine  would 
prove  to  us  that  there  is  no  such  disease^ — 
so  say  our  Gallic  **  B9avan8,**  *'  La  diarrh^e 
n'est  qu'un  symptome  et  jamais  une  mala- 
die" — stubborn  practice  tells  us  there  it. 
Philosophy  may  assure  us  that  a  patient 
who  has  died  of  diarrhoea  ought  not  to  have 
died,  because  diarrbcsa  was  no  disease,  but 
only  a  symptom ;  but  observation  shews  va 
that  patient  was  sinkiog  exactly  in  propor- 


names  of  Vegetative  and  Sensitive — ^the 
former  of  which  were  supoosed  \p  be  actuated 
by  the  4^x*>  0|p««viin|,  and  the  latter  by  <4r«xf| 
mn$ifTVKri  of  the  ancients,  or,  as  Harvey 
himself  called  them,  the  anima  vegetativa 
and  the  anima  sensitiva.  Almost  precisely 
similar  to  this,  except  in  words,  is  the  popu- 
lar twofold  arrangement  of  the  functions 
followed  by  Bichit,  hu  organic  functions 
almost  entirely  corresponding  to  the  vege- 
tative, and  his  animal  to  the  sensitive  of 
Harvey;  but  he  differed  essentially  from 
the  latter  in  denying  that  they  were  the  re- 
suite  of  the  operation  of  any  ^^vxn  or  anima, 
contenting  himself  with  representing  one 
general  department  of  the  nervous  system — 
the  ganglionic — as  subservient  to  th«  former 
of  these  heads  of  fnnctions,  and  the  other — 

AniBTOTLB  and 
Galbk. 


the  cerebro-spinal — to  the  latter.  In  quite 
recent  times,  the  functions  have  been  com- 
monly classified  according  rather  to  the 
general  purposes  to  which  they  minister  in 
the  animal  economy  than  to  any  other  condi- 
tion; and  upon  these  principles — which 
have  been  followed  above — three  heads  of 
functions  have  been  generally  admitted,  the 
Nutritive,  or  those  which  are  subservient  to 
maintaining  the  well-being  of  the  indivi- 
dual, the  Sexual,  Generative  or  Reproduc- 
tive, or  those  which  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
species,  and  the  Relative,  or  those  by  which 
an  intercourse  or  relation  is  kept  up  with 
the  external  world.  Admitting,  then,  on  all 
hands  the  same  number  of  functions,  the 
following  is  their  classification  by  the  above- 
mentioned  authora : — 


Haxvxy,  Bichat. 


More  recent 
Authors. 


Respiration  1 

Circulation  | 

Nutrition  and  Secre- 
tion 
Absorption 
Digestion 

Generation 


Vital. 


Natural. 


1 


Vegetative  or  Or- 
ganie. 


'Nutritive. 


Animal. 


Ihott^ 
Vttluntary  Motion] 

It  seems  supeifluons  to  notice  certain 
other  classifications  of  the  functions  pro- 
posed by  Vicq.  d'Asyr,  Dumas,  Bmason, 
Kicherand,  Cuvier,  and  othen,  in  the  attempt 
to  attain  absolute  precision  on  a  subject  on 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  absolute  preci- 
sion is  not  attainable,  and  on  whidi,  there- 
fore, any  great  solicitude  about  it  is  vain 
and  frivolous.    It  i*  enough  that  any  ar* 


J 

} 


Sexual,  Generative 
J  or  Respirative. 

Sensitive  or  Animal.  > Relative* 

nngement  inculcates  nseful  aaociatioai, 
and  is  conducive  to  perspicuity,  to  make  it 
a  good  one;  and  that  is  the  best,  howwer 
logically  defective,  which  oondnces  most  to 
these  ends.  «« Divirions,*'  says  Lord  Bacon, 
'*  only  give  ns  the  husks  and  outer  paHa  of 
a  science,  while  they  allow  the  jmco  and 
kernel  to  eacape  in  the  splitting.** 
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iion  to  the  cdntinuance  of  that  diarrhosa,  you  a  steadmess  in  practice,  which  yon 
dying  of  it  when  uot  checked,  or  suddenly  never  can  otherwise  acquire.  In  the  pre- 
restored  to  health  on  the  stoppage  of  the  sent  instance,  let  us  endeavour  to  answer 
flux  ;  and  practice  fortunately  at  the  same  such  a  question  in  respect  to  the  two  cases 
time  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of  cure.         now  before  us. 

There  are  several  species  of  diarrhcea ;  A  patient,  James  Brady,  died  in  this  hos- 
but  we  must  of  course  (not  to  ramble  from  pital  of  the  same  disease,  diarrfacea,  four 
the  legitimate  range  of  a  clinical  lee-  months  ago.  His  case  in  the  commence- 
ture)  confine  ouxselves  to  the  form  imme«  ment  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  two 
diately  before  us.  I  shall  first  notice  the  cases  above  given,  but  that  when  admitted, 
two  cases  the  subject  of  the  present  lee-  from  the  duration  of  the  attack,  and  the  ex- 
turc.  treme  emaciation  and  debility  under  which 

1st  Case. — J.  Walsh ,|Ktat|36,  a  servant,  ad-  he  laboured,  the  time  had  past  by  for  expect- 
mitted  labouring  under  diarrhcea  to  the  num-  ing  any  benefit  from  medicine.  He  laboured 
ber  of  twelve  or  thirteen  stools  a-day;  the  under  the  same  kind  of  diarrhoea ;  the  stools 
stools  are  bilious  and  thin,  but  otherwise  yellow,  bilious,  feculent,  and  fluid;  no  ten- 
healihy-looking.  There  is  general  soreness,  esmus,  no  pain — ^pulse  regular.  The  ema- 
although  trifling,  over  the  abdomen;  his  ciation  and  debility  were  extreme  at  the 
appetite  is  very  bad;  there  is  nausea  every  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  seven 
morning,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  He  has  months  after  the  commencement  of  his  at- 
also  troublesome  fits  of  coughing,  with  tack.  I  will  now  read  from  the  note-book 
mnco-purulent  expectoration;  skin  is  hot  the  appearances  on  dissection.  The  stomach, 
and  dry,  and  covered  extensively  with  small  intestines,  and  colon,  in  a  state  of  cord- 
prurigo,  which  is  extremely  annoying;  like  contraction.  The  stomach  internally 
tongue  dry  and  parched ;  pulse  86,  weak;  healthy:  the  small  intestines  looking  very 
no  pain  of  chest ;  no  dullness  on  percussion,  thin :  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  Con- 
or any  stethoscopic  indication  of  phthisis,  gested  and  softened :  the  submucous  tissue 
About  three  months  ago  he  caught  catarrh,  healthy  :  no  ulceration  in  the  ileum,  which 
which  was  succeeded  by  swelling  of  the  ab-  was  congested  at  its  lower  extremity.  The 
domen  and  flatulence  of  the  stomach,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  rectum . 
for  a  fortnight  the  purging  has  been  pre-  congested  through  a  considerable  portion  of 
sent  to  the  cxtent'de8crit)ed.  its  extent,  and  studded,  particularly  in  the 

2nd  Case. — Val.  Gorman,  etat  48,  a  car-  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  with  very  mi- 
penter,  of  temperate  habits,  admitted  the  nute  circular  pin-sized  follicular  ulcers, 
same  day  as  Walsh.  He  complained  of  a  with  pale  yellow  bases.  The  contents  of 
general  soreness  over  the  at>domen,  With  the  intestines  very  small  in  quantity,  fluid, 
frequent  calls  to  stool  (about  fifteen  times  and  similar  to  the  evacuations  during  life. 
in  twenty -four  hours),  followed  by  dejec-  Qall  bladder  full  of  healthy  bile,  &c  Thus 
tions  of  yellow,  bilious,  feculent,  matter,  we  have  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
without  any  pain.  There  is  pain  on  pres-  eases  now  before  us,  from  the  very  best 
sure  in  the  right  hypochondriura, 'the  epi-  source,  namely,  the  examination  of  a  similar 
gastric  region,  and  along  the  ascending  and  case  which  terminated  fatally ;  and  in  every 
transverse  colon ;  pains  shooting  up  the  instance,  where  possiMe,  I  shall  follow  this 
thorax  and  out  at  the  back,  and  wandering  plan  of  giving  yon  information  as  to  the  na- 
pains  of  the  extremities.  There  is  no  head-  ture  of  cases  under  treatment,  by  presenting 
ache,  no  tenesmus ;  pulse  96 ;  skin  natural;  to  you  the  preparations  taken  from  similar 
much  thirst ;  tongue  dry  ;  appetite  impair-  cases  ending  in  death,  selected  either  from 
•d ;  great  emaciation.  He  states  that  the  our  own  records  oj^tained  from  trustwor- 
diarrhoea  commenced  about  six  weeks  back,  thy  sources.  T^e  preparation  now  before 
and  that  he  first  felt  soreness  of  the  abdo-  you  is  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
men  a  fortnight  since.  contracted  and  studded  with  the  very  minute 

Now,  having  read  the  cases,  the  first  qnes-  ulcers  I  have  just  described :  and  I  may  just 
lion  that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  an  in-  digress  for  a  moment  to  draw  your  attention 
quiring  mind,  and  which  I  would  always  re-  to  this,  that  the  intestines,  in  Brady*s  case, 
commend  you  to  ask  yourselves  mentally  at  were  found  firmly  eoniraeted. 
the  bed-flide  in  every  case,  n  this :  If  the  I  draw  your  attention  to  this,  because 
patient  now  before  us  were  to  die  at  the  such  a  contracted  state  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
present  moment,  what  are  the  diseased  nal  in  post  mortem  examinations  of  perito- 
.  changes  which  would  present  themselves  on  nitis  or  ileus,  is  called  spasm,  and  is  sup- 
apoti  mortem  examination,  or  in  more  tech-  posed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  obstinate  con- 
meal  and  shorter  language,  what  is  the  ^-  stipation  which  accompanies  these  diseases: 
thology  of  the  disease  P  If  you  make  it  a  and  from  this  too  generally  received  expla- 
rule  never  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  with-  nation,  is  deduced  a  line  of  treatment  not 
out  mentally  asking  that  question,  and  '  only  unsuccessful,  but,  I  believe,  often  fa* 
diligently  seeking,  to  arrive  at  the  answer,  tal.  The  supposition  of  the  contraetion  of 
believe  me  that  simple  rule  will  bring  yon  the  canal  being  spasm,  or  being  the  cause 
to  a  cleaoieis  of  diagnosis,  and  wiU  gite    of  the  constipation,  has  been  combated,  and 
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soccearfuUy,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Abeicrombie :    sympathizeB  with  that  of  the  intestines,  an4 
and  he  is  stfongly  borne  out  by  the  dissec-    then,  in  conjunction  with  the  afiection  ofthe 
tion  of  Brady 'a  case,  for,  not  only  without    intestinal  canal  there  is  catarrh,  with  copfous 
constipation,  but  with  frequent  stools  up  to     muco-purulent  expectoration,  as  in  WaLsh'^ 
the  last  moment  of  hfe,  there  was  found,  on     case.    This  abundant  purulent  expectorar 
examination  after  death,  firm  and  cord-like     tion,  the  fits  of  coughing  which  belong  to 
contraction  of  the  intestines^    To  return*    catarrh,  the  diarrhoea,  and  the  wasting,  which 
however,  to  our  immediate  subject,  we  learn    is  often  extreme,  makes  such  a  case  of  diar- 
from  the  examination  of  the  intestinal  ca-    rhcea  bear  a  very  strong  similitude  to  phtbi- 
nalin  Brady's  case,  as  similar  as  it  is  possible     sis,  causing  a  great  anxiety  in  the  minds  of 
for  one  case  to  be  to  another,  to  the  cases     patients  and  friends.      We   are,    however, 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  obser-     generally  able  to  diagnosticate  with  certain- 
yations,  that  there  may  be  diarrhoea  to  such     ty.    The  history  of  the  case  tells  us  that  th6 
anextent  as  to  destroy  life  by  emaciation  and     diarrhoea  was  first  in  order;  in  phthisis  it 
debility,  and  yet  the  organic  alterations  of    never  is.    The  most  careful  examination  by 
structure  may  be  very  trifling;  for  the  visi-     percussion  and  auscultation  discovers  no- 
ble alterations  of  tissue,  the   congestions,     thing  morbid  in  the  lungs,  and  there  are,  in 
softening,  and  trifling  ulcerations  of  the     addition,  two  other  sources  of  diagnosis  on 
mucous  tissue,  are  very  much  below  what     which  I  would  pi  ace  even  more  reliance;  these 
we  often  find  after  death,  in  cases  where     are  the  pulse  and  skin.  The  hectic  of  phthisis 
there  had  not  been  similar  diarrhoea;  and  in-     is  wanting  in  diarrhoea,  and  the  pulse,  even 
deed  in  Brady's  case  it  is  far  more  probable     in  the  worst  and  longest  continued  diarrhoea, 
that  they  were  the  effect  of  the  long-con-     unless  from  some  temporary  exciting  cause, 
tinned  diarrhoea,  than  that  the  congestion    is  very  little  above  the  natural  standfurd.    In 
and  very  minute  ulcerations  should  have     most  cases  in  private  practice,  where  the 
preceded  the  diarrhoea  as  a  cause,  and  yet     patient  can  avoid  cold,  and  any  exciting 
at  the  end  of  seven  months  have  advanced     cause,  the  pulse  remains  perfectly  regular, 
no  further  than  the  degree  at  which  we  found     Another  close  sympathy  of  the  portion  of 
them.    We  must  then  consider  the  diarrhoea     the  intestinal  canal  engaged  in  diarrhoea  is 
in  the  case  of  Brady  and  in  the  two  cases     with  the  oesophagas  and  stomach,  so  that  no 
*  now  under  consideration,  as  very  nearly  a     sooner  is  food  received  into  the  stomach  than 
purely  functional  aflection  arising  from  a     the  sympathetic  irritation  (though  the  in- 
too  great  irritability  either  of  the  mucous     testineshad  been  upto  that  moment  quiet)  is 
membrane  or  of  the  muscular  tissue,  or  of    felt  in  the  large  intestines,  and  the  patient 
both,  that  morbid  irritability  not  permit-    is  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  a  meaL     This 
ting  the  intestinal  contents  to  remain  in  the     diarrhoea  t^ing  place  during  meals  is  parti- 
canal,  but  in  fact  placing  the  patient  for     cularly  observed  in  children,  who  have  not 
months  in  the  state  of  a  person  under  the     yet  acquired  or  do  not  exercise  the  power  of 
continued  influence  of  saline  or  hydragogue     controlling  the  action  of  the  rectum  and 
purgatives.  This  continued  irritation  is  very     sphincters ;  Uie  sudden  action  of  this  sympa- 
likely  to  cause  structural  disease,  such  as     tnetic  irritation  b  properly  expressed  oy  the 
found  in  Brady's  case,  and  it  also  sometimes     phrase  that  the  drink  which  the  child  takes 
entails  disease  of  other  organs.  •'  runs  through."    The  sympathy  which  b 

There  was  found  in  Brady's  case  a  change     thus  observed  to  exist  between  the  opposite 
of  texture  in  the  lungs,  which  seems  to  be     extremities  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  in  a<^- 
an  alteration  of  those  organs,  attendant  on     cordance  with  what  we  observe  elsewhere  of 
all  diseases  where  there  had  been  long  con-     sympathy,  for  example,  between  the  neck 
tinned  debility,  exhaustion,  and  emaciation,     of  the  bladder  and  the  extremity  of  the  nre- 
It  is  found  in  patients  who  have  died  of    thra  in  the  glans  penis.    Sometimes  the 
diabetes,  of  dropsy,  of  diarrhoea,  of  chronic     sympathy  is  carried  farther,  and  I  have  seen 
disease  of  the  liver.    A  portion  of  one  or     patients  who,  while  suffering  under  diar- 
both  lungs,  generally  the  upper  lobe,    is     rhoea,  accompanied  with  soreness  (a  very 
found  of  a  much  darker  colour  than  natu-     frequent  symptom)  along  the  course  of  the 
ral,  not  the  colour  of  congestion,  but  as  if     colon,  feel  a  similar  soreness  in  some  part 
the  naiural  dark  colouring  matter  were  in     of  the  oesophagus,  at  one  time  higher  at  an- 
great  abundance ;  the  moderate  sized  bron-     other  lower,  aggravated  when  the  diarrhoea 
chial  tubes  are  permeable,  the  smaller  all     was  severe,  diminishing  with  the  lessening 
jclosed ;  the  lung  not  crepitating,  and  most     of  the  diarrhoea,  and  finally  disappearing 
generally  with  tubercular  deposition  in  va-     altogether  with  its  cessation.    This  sym- 
jying  quantity.    This  change  appears  to  be     pathy  of  the  oesophagus  deserves  more  at- 
tbe  consequence  of  there  not  being  suffi-     tention  than  is  often  paid  to  it.     I  have 
cient  exercise  for  the  whole  organ,  from  the     seen  a  Case  of  spasm  of  oesophagus  which 
p;reat  diminution  of  the  mass  of  blood  dur-     lasted  for  years.     It  came  on  at  meals,  and 
.mg  a  long  wasting  illness,  and  the  portions     often  arrested  the  morsel  so  suddenly  as  to 
not  required  as  it  were  any  longer  to  carry     produce  dread  of  instant  suffocation.    Frotn 
on  tl^eur  functions,  then  undergoing  this  pe-     its  long  continuance,  it  was  at  length  sup- 
pu)iax  degeneration.    In  diarrhoea,  the  mu-    posed  to  arise  from  organic  structure,  and 
cous  membrane  of  the  lungs  very  frequently     applications  of  various  kinds  were  mad«, 
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mad«  in  vmr,  to  the  neck.  Hie  patient,  effeott  were  apparent  within  leee  than  two 
a  lady,  suffered  all  this  time  under  most  ob-  daya  from  her  commencing  thii  remedy, 
Btinate  constipation ;  the  rectum  was  kept  in  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  she  was  com- 
a  state  of  constant  spasm  by  the  presence  of  a  pletely  recovered.     In  that  case  there  waa 
cluster  of  mulberry  tamoors  within  it,  and  great  emaciation,  cough,  heat,  and  soreneaa 
which  protruded  after  every  stool,  causing  in  the  oesophagus,  and  aphthous  ulceration 
great  suffering.  These  I  at  length  prevailed  of  the  mouth.    A  case  very  similar  in  ita 
upon  her  to  allow  me  to  remove  by  brushing  symptoms  is  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  ia 
them  well  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  They  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  in" 
sloughed  away,  and  the  eonstipatioa  and  the  testinal  canal,  and  it  was  from  the  perusal 
spasm  of  the  OMOphagus  disappeared  together,  of  his  case,  and  of  the  good  effects  of  log* 
In  the  intance  of  soreness  of  the  oesophagus  wood  in  it,  that  I  was  led  to  employ  it  in  tha 
there  was  also  a  tender  and  excoriated  state  case  I  have  briefly  narrated.  I  am  sure  thai 
of  the  vagina*  and  for  some  time  after  the  logwood  has  some  specific  effect  on  the  intea^ 
diarrhflea  had  been  cured,  with  each  reluni  of  tines,  or  on  the  vesa^ls  of  the  mucous  mem- 
the  menses  there  was  felt,  although  in  a  di*  branes.    It  is  not  at  all  so  strong  an  astriu-* 
minkbed  degree,  the  original  sensation  in  gent  as  many  of  those  remedies  which  failed 
the  OMopbagus.  1  have  now  mentioned  mosi  in  cases  where  it  has  succeeded.    Its  decoe- 
of  the  reaaarkable  symptoms  that  occur  to  tion  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  with  ge^^ 
Xa%  as  accompanying  that  form  of  diarrhoea  latine,  and  probably  its  specific  effect  is  due 
now  before  us.    You  will  observe  that  it  has  to  some  other  principle  besides  the  small 
no  relation  to  dysentery;  there  is  no  mucus,  quantity  of  tannin  it  contains^  perhaps  to 
no  sangninolent  discharge;  no  icybalsB,  no  the  hematine.    I  am  at  present  trying  the 
tenesmus ;  it  is  not  the  form  of  diarrhoea  men-  effiBcts  of  hematine ;  as  yet  I  can  say  nothing 
tioned  by  Pr«  Elliston  as  cured  by  sulphate  as  to  its  value.    Walsh  was  perfectly  cured 
of  copperi  in  which  the  stools  are  pasty  and  of  the  diarrhoea  in  14  days  from  the  date  of 
white,  generally  found  in  connexion  with  the  commencement  of  his  using  the  decoe- 
chronic  disease  of  liver.     In  the  form  of  di-  tion.    Gorman  was  discharged  cured  in  20 
arrhoea  now  before  us,  the  functions  of  ^e  days,  and  would  have  been  sent  out  sooner, 
liver  Bie  healthily  performed,  the  liver  is  hut  that  on  the  ninth  day  after  his  admission 
soond,  and  the  discharges  are  quite  healthy  we  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  log- 
in colour  and  appearance,  only  more  fluid  wood,  from  his  showing  some  symptoms  of 
than  they  ought  to  boi  reeembling  those  pro-  general  feveri  which,  however,  soon  subsided 
cured  from  the  intestines  of  a  healthy  per-  under  the  exhibition  of  the  common  acetate 
son  by  saline  purgatives,  or  more  nearly,  of  a»n»onia  mixture*    In  both  Walsh  and 
perhaps,  the  fluid  fcscal  matter  which  we  so  Crorman's  case,  about  ten  drops  of  aqua  kali 
frequently  find  in   the  extremity  of  the  caustici  were  given  occasionally,  with  each 
ileum    in  our  poti  mortem   examinations  dose  of  the  decoct,  htematoxyl,  on  account 
of  healthy  intestines,  and  it  is  highly  proba-  of  some  acidity  of  the  stomaob.     Walsh 
Ule  that  it  is  this  very  fluid  facal  matter  laboured  under  very  extensive  and  aggia* 
which  constitutes  the  loose  and  frequent  vated  prurigo^  which  was  rapidly  removed 
stools  of  the  form  o^  diarrhoea  now  l)efore  hy  a  lotion  of  hydrarg.  oxym.  5  U»  M|tHi 
us,  passed  too  rapidly  on,  in  consequence  of  piir«  J  xvi,  anid.  hydrocyan.  3  ij* 
the  morbidly  increased  excitability  of  the  U  may  be  well  perbapa  here  to  obaerv«« 
colon.  Mercury,  which  is  a  remedy  so  often  that  there  li  frequently  a  symptom  aeeom* 
employed  whenever  the  practitioner  is  in  panyiqg  long  continued  diarrhsea,  vhieh,  if 
doubt  from  difficulty  in  the  case,  or  from  inclined,  from  the  perusal  of  Freneb  writers* 
ignorance  on  bii  own  part,  is  positively  in-  to  pay  too  much  attention  to,  enteho  irrita* 
jurions  in  the  disease  now  before  us.  I  have  tion  might  unnecessarily  prevent  you  from 
seen  it  do  mischief;  I  never  saw  it  effect  exhibiting  logwood,  that  is,  a  sorenev  vety 
good.    The  medicine  which  1  hare  used  frequently  felt  extending  from  the  right 
with  such  benefit  in  Walsh's  and  Gorman's  iliac  region  across   the  epigastrium,  and 
case,  and  on  which  I  have  indeed  very  great  then  downwards  on  the  left  side.    This  sove- 
reliance,  is  logwood  in  Um  form  of  decoction,  ness  complained  of  by  the  patient  might 
a  wine-glassful  three  times  a  day.     The  perhaps  induce  you  to  unnecessarily  apply 
case  wMch  first  strongly  impressed  upon  me  leeches,  &c.  to  subdue  it    It  is,  however, 
its  good  effects  was  one  in  private  practice,  scarcely  increased  on  pressure,  is  of  that 
where  the  disease  had  lasted  with  very  little  species  which  the  patient  describes  as  in- 
alleviaUoa  for  nearly  two  years.  The  patient,  temal  soreness,  has  its  seat  I  believe  in  the 
a  lady,  had  in  succession  run  through  chalk  colon,  and  is  owing  merely  to  the  very 
mixtures  without  end,  opiates, all  the  astrin-  frequent  action  of  this  intestine,  similar  in 
gents  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  both  by  mouth  Icind  to  the  soreness  left  after  the  operation 
and  by  enema,  and  had  changed  scene  and  of  a  smart  purgative.     It  disappears  with 
air,  and  all  in  vain.  the  cessation  of  the  diarrhoea. 

She  had  almost  given  np  all  hopes  of  re-  In  cases  of  diarrhoea,  attention  to  diet  is 

liefy  and  the   emaciation  was  proceeding  of  the  greatest  importance.     If  the  patient 

**  pai4  piassu  "  with  the  diarrhsea  when  I  put  mingle  together  in  his  intestines  a  Variety 

her  on  the  detoctioii  of  loipirood*  The  good  of  articles  of  food,  our  medica)  treatment 
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will  be  of  very  little  use.  Whatever  diet 
is  found  to  answer  best  shonld  be  continued, 
with  as  little  mixture  as  possible.  If  fa- 
rinaceous dieU  that  should  be  adhered  to  as 
strictly  as  possible;  if  animal  food  be  al- 
lowed, the  patient  should  Jjmit  himself  to 
one  kind.  The  intestine  tiecomes  thus  ac- 
customed to  the  nutriment  received,  and  is 
much  less  irritated  than  when  successive 
impressions  are  made  upon  it  by  varying 
articles  of  diet  This  rule  of  confining 
the  patient  as  far  as  practicable  to  one  spe- 
cies of  nutriment,  is  applicable  not  only  to 
solid  food,  but  is  even,  in  the  administration 
of  drinks,  a  means  of.  no  inconsiderable 
power  in  controlling  the  troublesome  diar- 
rhosa  of  some  fevers,  and  the  frequent 
evacuations  which  form  sometimes  so  trou- 
blesome an  accompaniment  of  enteric  irri- 
tation in  children.  There  are  other  means 
besides  the  exhibition  of  the  decoction  of 
logwood  and  the  attention  to  diet,  which 
are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea. 
Flannel  should  invariably  be  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  very  large  opiate  plaister  over 
the  abdomen,  whether  it  act  by  warmth  or 
by  absorption,  is  frequently  of  use.  A  small 
quantity  of  Dover's  powder,  3  or  4  gr.  at 
bed-time,  although  of  itself  totally  ineffi- 
cacious, becomes  an  useful  adjuvant,  and 
particularly  where  it  produces,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  an  eruption  of  urticaria. 
The  success  which  has  attended  the  ex- 
hibition of  logwood  in  the  cases  I  have 
described  induced  me  to  try  it  in  other 
diseases.  In  a  case  of  luemorrhagia  of  the 
passive  kind,  which  occurred  in  a  patient 
Stat  22,  and  had  lasted  for  two  years  with 
little  intermission,  partially  checked  by 
rest  and  sea-bathing,  with  iron,  but  never 
cured,  and  which  had  resisted  lead  and  all 
the  usual  remedies,  the  extract  of  logwood 
given  three  times  a  day  with  mist..ferri  aro- 
raatica  has  been  perfectly  successful.  I  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  the  consideration  to 
day  of  the  case  of"  Button  scurvy,"  a  very 
singular  disease ;  but  as  time  will  not  permit, 
we  must  defer  it  to  our  next  lecture. 
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Boluses  qf  Squills.    H.  de  U  Mat. 
K.  Pulveria  scill»,  5  j  ;. 
Potassae  sulphatis,  gj  * 
Oxymellii  sdlUe,  q.  s. 


Divide  in  bolos  xij  quorum  aoiiitft^uot 

quoUdie. 

Employed  in  certain  dropsies. 
Each  bolus  contains  gr.  iij  of  squills. 
Diuretic  PUU.    H.  of  I  taly . 
I^.  Pulveris  scillae,  gr.  xx ; 
— —  digitalis,  gr.  xviij ; 
Succi  juniperi,  q.  s. 
Fiat  massa  in  pilulas  x  dividend.  ^  quibos 
Bumat  unam  omni  hori. 

Each  pill  contains  gr.  ij  of  squills. 
,  Hydragogue  Pills.    U.  de  Mont. 

I^.  ScillK,  5vss. 

Extracti  colocynthidis  5  ▼• 
MiBce  et  divide  in  pllukis  cc  de  quibus 
capiat  unam  mane  nocteque. 

Each  pill  contauis  about  gr.  ij  of  squills ; 
the  dose  may  be  progressively  increased. 
After  taking  them,  the  patient  should  drink 
a  small  quantity  of  an  infusion  of  holly-oak. 
These  pills  are  purgative  and  diuretic. 
Compound  Pills  qf  SgmUs, 
f^.  Pulveris  scill», 
—digitalis, 
Extracti.  acetosellae,  a  &  5  j* 
Fiat  'massa  et  divide  in   pilulas  Ixxij, 
e  quibus  iij  ad  ix  capiendx  quotidie. 
In  dropsy. 

Each  pill  contains  gr.  i  of  squills. 
Compound  Pills  qf  Squilts.     Lond.  H. 
n^.  Scillae  radicis  recentis  exsiccat«t 

3j; 
Zingiberis  radicis  contritsB, 
Saponisdnne,aa  5 iij; 
Ammoniacae  contriti,  5  ij* 
Syropi  simplicis,  q.  s.  fiat  massa  cujus 
grs.  iv  ad  xii  sumends  quotidie. 

As  an  expectorant,  in  chronic  qffiections  qf 
the  thoracic  organs. 

Twelve  grains  of  this  mass  contain  about 
two  grains  of  squills. 

Expectorant  PiUs,    H.  of  Eng. 
Pc,  Scillae,  Sss; 
Myrrhae,  3jss; 
Extracti  byoscyami,  Sij* 
Aquae  q.  s.  divide  in  pilulas  zxxvj,  qua- 
rum  sumat  duas  in  die. 

In  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh,  Sec, 
Each  pill  contains  gr.  i  of  squills. 
Decoction  qf  Squills,    H.  Italy. 
R.  Scillae,  3j; 
Juniperi,  3>^i 
Polygale  senegis,  3 iij; 
Aquae,  Oj. 
Coque  ad  dimidiam,  cola,  et  adde, 

^theris  nitrosi,  §  ss. 
Misce ;  decocti  hujus  sumat  caeger  coch- 
leare dimidium  secund4  quaqui  horA. 

This  preparation  ia  a  powerful  diuretic, 
and  is  very  useful  in  dropsy. 

Diuretic  Pjotion.    H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Mellis  scillae,  3iv; 
^theris nitroai,  3i; 
Liquoris  opii,  3  n ; 
Aquae  destillatse  Valerianae, 

—  inenthsB    piper- 
itse,  ft&  Jiv; 
Syrupi  simpliciSy  gj« 
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Fifti  potto,  cajiia  sumal  cochleere  unum, 
seconda,  vel,  tertia,  quaquA  horft. 

In  anasarca  ariting  from  ditea$i  qf  the 
keart,  Sfe, 

Potion  qf  SquitU.    H.  ITilitftire. 

K.  Oxymellifl  seillc,  |8S; 
Infusl  hyssopi,  j  iv ; 
Acidi  nitrici  alcoholis^ti,  3  **• 
Ifisce ;  cochleare  Bumatur  pro  don. 
As  a  diuretic, 

Diuretie  Potion.     (H.  N.  D.) 

R.  Decocti,  5  ^j; 

Aquse  iioruro  aurantii,  i  88 ; 
Oxyinellis  scillae,  5  U ; 
Syrupi simplicis,  Jj} 
Liquoris  opii, 
Tincturs  caatorei, 

raoechi,  a  a  gutt  vj ; 

AlcoholU  nilrici,^ 
iEtheris,  a&guttx. 
EmpUfjfcd  in  treating  certain  dropsies. 

Pectoral  Mixture  of  Boerhaave, 

R.  Aceti,  scilUe,   5vj; 
Oxymellis  scillse,  ^  iij ; 
Sodse  Bulphatis.  5  j  ; 
Decocti  nordei,  J  viij. 
Fiat  mUtura,  cujus,  i[  j  Bumatur  singala 
■emi  hora. 

Pectoral  Loodi.    H.  of  Qerm. 

R.  Ozymellis  Bcillse, 
Sympi  althiBBe, 

Macilaginis  gummi  acacise,  &S 
p.  e. 
Hiace,  codileare  unam  svineiiduin  seean- 
da  quaqa&  horft. 

In  chrome  pulmonary  catarrhs. 

Diuretic  Mixture.    H.  of  Amer« 

R.  Tinctom  bcUIc,  3  ij ; 
ifitheriB  nitrici,  Jj. 
Fiat  mistura  cujas  sumat  cochlear*  filtiii* 
mum  qaioquies  vel  sexies  in  die  e  cyatho  in- 
fuii  gentianae. 

EXTBRNALLY. 

Gargle  of  Squills,    (Swediamr). 

R.  Oxymellis Bcills,  |j; 
Aquae  cinnamomi,  %x. 
Fiat  gargaruroa. 
As  a  stimulant  in  chronic  angina. 

Diuretic  Liniment.    H.  of  Italf  < 

R.  Pulveris  8cillae»  3j; 
Succi  lini  vitali,  J  ij^ 
Flat  linimenluin. 

Prietions  should  be  made  morning  asid  e0Mr- 
ing^  in  eases  where  the  patient  is  not  able  to  take 
the  preparations  qf  sqtdUs  internally, 

Diuretie  Ointment,    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Ungaenti  hydrargyri,  3  j } 
Pulveris  acillEe,  3»- 

Misce. 

Uicd  in  frietioM  on  the  intemdl  parts  qf  th€ 


thighs,  and  on  the  abdomen,  in  the  same  easet  a$ 
the  preceding  preparation, 

MedieimU,  or  Almond  Soap, 

A  Btimulant  of  the  digCBtive  organs  bat 
more  especially  a  diuretic  Like  other  al- 
kaline preparations,  it  is  used  with  adyan- 
tage  in  gravel,  and  is  useful  in  softening  in- 
durations, scrofulous  tumours,  &c.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  indo- 
lent tumours,  &c. 

Subst.  incomp.  Acids,  and  all  soluble 
salts,  except  those  of  soda,  potassa,  and 
ammonia,  substances  which  contain  tannin, 
&c. 

Internally.    Gr.  x — 3j.  inpiHa. 

Pilules  de  Saton,    P.    Gr.  x— 9ij. 

The  Pilules  de  Savon  of  the  H.  de  la  Ch., 
differ  from  those  of  the  codex,  in  not  con- 
taining nitre  ;  they  are  composed  of  grs.  ij 
of  the  soap,  and  the  powder  of  marshmal- 
lows.    They  are  used  as  laxatives. 

Compound  PUU  of  Soap.    H.  de  la  Ch, 
R.  Saponis  medicinalis,  (vel  amyg^ 
dali),  gr.vj; 
Hydrargyri  submuriatis; 
Pulveris  jalap«,  aa  gr.  iij. 
Divide  in  pilulas  tree,   quarum   capiat 
unam  secundft  quaquft  horft. 

Alterant  Pills.     (Alibert). 
R.  Saponis  medicinalis  (vel  amyg 

dali),  3ij; 
Extract!  aloes, 

Potassae  supertartratis,  &a  3ji 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilulas  xcvj,  quarum  ij  ad  iv 
Bumenda  quotidie. 

Pilules  Fondantes.    Hot  D. 
R.  Saponis  medicinalis  (vel  amyg , 

dalis),  3 iij; 
Gummi  ammoniaci, 

Rhei,  &&  3j; 
Extracti  aloes,  gr.x; 

Assafstidae, 
Croci,  aa  ^^a. 
Divide  in  pilulas  singulas,  gr.  iij,  qoarttin 
Bumat  iv  ad  vj  in  die. 

Bolus  Savonneux.    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Saponis  medicinalis  (vel  amyg 

dali).  9ij ;        ... 
Olei  carui  gutt.,  uj , 
Syrupi  tolutani,  q.  s. 
Fiat  boli  iv,  quarum  sumat  iv  vel  vj  ini 

die. 

As  purgatives.  .    .     jj  j 

Sometimes  extracti  aloes,  grs.  xv  is  added, 
to  render  them  more  active. 

Looeh  Savonneux,    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Saponis  medicinalis  (vel  amyg 
dalis),  5 j ; 
Olei  amygdalae  dulQis,  |  j ; 
Syrupi  mannae,  3 }■•• 
Cochleare  magnum  sumatur  pro  doBU 
Asa  UofOtinc, 
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SicrsANALiT.  In  t&Hottt,  fomentaHonf, 
andjnetions,  q.  s.  disBolred  in  alcohol  or 
water. 

En^^kUrt  de  8av<m.    P.    ResdlniiYe. 

Honey  Sdap.    H.tif  Italy. 

]^,  Sa^ponJB  medicinalis  (aeu  amyg- 
dali), 
Hellu,  aft  S  iv; 
PotaBsee  subcarbonatis,  %  n; 
Aqu(e  fumariee,  |  sb. 
Hiaee. 


lAqtad  AeehOeqfPn/iatw.    H.  oTCIenil. 

K.  Potassse  acetatis,  unatn  partem, 
Aqa»  destillate,  duas  parted. 
Liqua.  Dosis  5jvel  iij. 

Another.    (Jackson.) 
I^.  Decocti  genistc  recent,  3  xij  i 
PotasBse  acetatis,  3  U  t 
Sp.  armor,  comp.,  Jj. 
Sit  mistura,  de  qua  capiat  I  m,  ter  qaa- 
terve  in  die. 

The  acetate  of  potassa  is  also  combined 
with  compound  spirit  of  juniper,  digitalis, 


Employed  In/rietions.  to  cause  retolwtUm  of     nitrous  ether,  colchicum,  hjc 


indolent  tumours. 

Snema  of  Soap,    H.  of  Italy. 
I^.  Saponis  medicinalis  (seu  amyg- 
dali),  5j; 
Mellis,  3yj; 
Dococti  hordei,  i  vj. 
Fiat  enema. 

Lam'oHte  Sapp0tiimium>    H.  of  Italy. 

H.  Saponis  raedicinaliB  (sen  amyg- 
dali),  5ij; 
Sodte  muriatis,  f  j ; 
Mel  lis,  q.  s. 
Fiat  snppositorium  magnitudinis  soUte. 

Catapiasm  Maturaiif.    H.  of  Germ. 

I^.  Saponis  duri,  ^  j ; 

Micae  panis,  |  viij  ; 

Lactis,  Oj. 
Decoque. 
Decoct  for  some  time. 

Used  to  hasten  suppuration  in  phlegmon. 

Fomentation  qf  Soap.    Hot  D. 

[^.  Saponis  medicinalis,  (seu  amyg- 
dali),  5  SB ; 
Spirittis  rectificati,  Oij.  liqua. 

Mmploffed  in  spasms,  contusions,  Sfc. 

Lotion  of  Soap  and  Alcohol. 

ft.  Saponis  medicinalis  (seu  amyg- 
dali),  3iv; 
AlcoholiB,  ()j.  liqua. 
Employed  with  success  in  the  treatment  qf 
scabies. 

This  lotion  has  the  advantage  of  not  soil- 
ing  the  linen,  but  it  is  rather  expensive.  In 
the  Hot.  St  Ant  this  preparation  is  called 
Liniment  sawnneux  alcooKque. 

7"he  Lotion  aleooUque  savonneuse  of  the  H. 


Simple  Diuretic  Ptisan.    H.  of  Italy. 
f^.  PotassK  acetatis,  §  ij ; 
Decocti  graminis  camni,  Oj. 
Misce. 

Cyathus  sumatur  pro  dosi. 
Diuretic  and  SedaHve  Potion.  H.  de  Mont 
n^.  Potasses  acetatis ; 

OxymelliB  scillc,  &&  3  j ; 
Liquoris  opii  (Sydenham),  gait., 

xvj 
Aquee  tiliee,  5  iv ; 
Syrupi,  Jj. 
Fiat  potio,  cujus  capiat    cochleare  pro 
dosi. 

Diuretic  Potion.    Hot.  D. 
R.  Vini  albi,  Oj ; 

Liquoris  potassc  acetatis,  §  J. 
Fiat  potio,  cujus   suroat  aeger  eyathum 
pro  dosi. 

Used  in  dropsy,  anasarca,  Sec. 

Potion^  with  the  Acetate  qf  Potassa.    H.  de  la 

Mat. 
R.  PotasBK  acetatis,  3  ij ; 
Syrupi  aceti,  Jj; 
AqUB  ciunamomi,  3  j  1 
Infusi  tiliie,  §  iv. 
Fiat  potio,  cu)us  sumat   cochleare  pro 
dosi. 

As  a  diuretic,  and  in  some  organic  qffections 
qf  the  ahdominal  viscera, 

[^Diurelic  Powder.    (Ryan). 
R.  Pulv.  jalapie  comp.,  3  TJ ; 

scillas, 

digitalis, 

hydrarg.  subraur.,  aa  gr. 


xij; 


cinnamomi  comp.  3j ; 


antimonialis,  gr.  xij. 
In  chartttlaa  xij,  divide  quarnm  sntnat 
unam  mane  nocteque. 
These  powders  are  diuretic,  diaphoretic, 
des  Inf.  contains  but  half  this  quantity  of    and  cathartic ;  are  extremely  efficacious  in 


soap,  and  is  osed  in  the  same  cases. 

Acetate  qf  Potassa. 

In  small  doses,  this  substance  is  diuretic, 
and  may  be  employed  in  the  same  cases  as 
the  above-mentioned  medicines. 

Subst,  Jncomp,  The  greater  part  of 
fruits,  almost  all  acids,  and  many  salts. 

Internally.  As  a  diuretic t  the  dose  is  9j 
^3  j,  ih  solution,  several  times  a  day. 

As  a  cathartic,  3  vi—  5  ji  and  more. 


dropsies  which  do  not  depend  on  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  or  kidney.  I 
have  used  them  for  ten  years  at  the  diferent 
public  institutions  of  which  I  am,  or  havd 
been  physician,  and  in  general  with  great 
advantage,  as  a  vast  number  of  students  can 
testify.    T.] 

Antilacteal  Bolus.    H.  de  Lyons. 
R.  PotassK  acetatis,  3ti » 
Conserrae  calendulee, q.Sb 
Fiatbolitt. 


Beview — Crme  m  Gtadeulus. 
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To  he  taken  during  twenty  mornings,  to  pre- 
veni  hardening  qf  the  breast, 

A  eupfUl  of  a  ptinn,  made  of  herbs,  ahoald 
be  takea  immediately  after  it, 

IDimretie  PUls  and  Potion.     (Pearaou). 
•     R.  Pulv.  digitalis, 

scillae,  aa  gr.  ix  ; 

Extract!  gentianae,  Bj ; 
Olei  jmiiperi,  M.  viij ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 
Flat  massa  in  pilulas  xij.  dividenda  qua- 
ram  sumat  unam  bis  vel  ter  in  die  cam  haus- 
ta  wqnenti:— 

R.  Aqutt  ferventis,  %}»; 
Potassae  gupertart.,  5j — ^U; 
Sp.  juniper,  comp.,  3  ij ; 
Tinct.  cinnam.  comp.,  5  j« 

T.] 
Acetate  qf  Soda. 
This  ingredient  poflsesses  the  same  quali- 
ties  as  potassa,  but  its  action  being  less  than 
that  of  potassa,  it  is  consequently  not  so 
much  used.  The  dose  is  ^ij — 5i^f  in  a 
proper  vehicle. 

U&BA. 

According  to  the  observations  of  M.M. 
Segalas,  Fouquier  et  Barbier,  this  imme- 
diate principle  appears  to  possess  very  re- 
markable diuretic  properties,  it  k  not 
much  used, 

iNTsaN ALLY.  Its  dosc  is  grs.  zx —  5  y 
dissolved  in  sugar  and  water,  in  cases  which 
require  other  diuretics. 

^AfiPARAGUS  (root). 

An  active  diuretic  and  aperient.  Fre- 
quently used  in  dropsy,  and  in  diseases  of 
the  urinary  organs.  Ttie  buds  of  the  aspa- 
ragus Appear  likewise  to  possess  a  sedative 
property.  This  substance  is  likewise  used 
m  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  to  calm  the 
palpitations. 

Internally.  Decoction,  5  » — i  '^  Oy 
of  water. 

The  dose  of  the  Apozeme  des  Cinq  Racines, 
P.  is  a  small  cupful  at  a  time. 

Sirop  de  Cinq  Racines.  P.  3ij — 5  if  to 
sweeten  ptisans,  and  diuretic  potions. 

IHuretie  Decoction, 
R.  Radicis  asparagi, 

cochlearis,  &  &  S  i; 

Baccarum  juniperi,  5ij» 
Harrubii,  pine,  i ; 
Aquae  ferventis,  Oj. 
Decoqne,  per  horam  unara,  et  cola. 
Gyathus  sumatur  mistum  hujus,  omni 
mane. 

To  each  glassful  is  added  a  spoonful  of 
the  following  mixture : — 
Syrupi  scillse, 
Syrupi,  aa  3ij« 
Another  Diuretic  Decoction, 
R.  Badicis  asparagi,  J  j ; 
Aquae,  Oj. 
Coque  cole  et  adde, 

Potassae  acetatis,  gr.  viij. 
Becocti  hnjQSi   cochleere>  snrnatvr  pro 
doai. 


BDCRI7. 

A  diuretic,  and  stimulant  of  the  arinary 
organs.  Smployed  with  success  in  catarrhus 
uesicas,  retention  of  urine  through  w^aknewn 
of  the  bladder,  diseases  of  the  prostate  gland, 
the  gravel.  Sec. 

Internally.  Powder,  Qj — 3B8deuly 
in  white  wine. 

It\fimon,  3  ij—  3  iv.  tq  Oij  of  water,  of 
which  a  small  cupful  should  be  taken,  about 
every  four  hours. 

Tincture  qf  Buchu,    Dublm. 
R.  Buchu,  5  ij ; 
Alcoholis,  Oss. 
Fiat  tinctura»  cujus  3  i — 3  ijy  sumat  pro 
dosL 

Compound  Infusion  qf  Buchu,    H.  of  Bog. 
R.  Infusi  buchu,  ^  viij ; 
Tincturn  buchu, 

CQbeb«,  &&  Sj$ 

Fiat  inAisum,  de  quo  sumat  ij,  ter  in 
die. 

^Compound  Mixture  qf  Buchu,     (Ryao). 
R.  Infusi  buchu,  J  vj ; 
Tinct.  ejusdem, 
Tinct.  cubebtt,  a&  J  j; 
Balsam,  copaibae,  3  i^v ; 
Liquoris potassc,  3j; 
Olei  menths,  virid.  m  v ; 
Tinct  opii,  3j; 
Mellis  despum.,  3yi* 
Sit  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  am- 
plum  ter  quaterve  in  die. 

This  will  be  found  a  valuable  combina- 
tion in  gonerrhcea,  leucorrhoea,  and  gleet. 
T.] 

{To  be  etmtinu^, 
— 0 — 

jaeht^Sn. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Formation,  Constituents,  and 
Extraction  qf  the   Urinary  Calculus.     By 
John  Green  Crosse,  Surgeon  to  the  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  Lon- 
don: John  Churchill,   pp.231.   4to.  and 
plates. 
To  surgeons  and  chemical  philosophers  the 
saljecti  of  this  treatise  presents  points  on 
which  much  patient  research  and  great  in- 
genuity probably  remain  yet  to  be  exercised. 
Of  late  years  neither  of  these  qualities  have 
been  wanting:  the  re-agents  of  the  chemist 
have  rapidly  developed  the  constituents  of 
the  calculus  which  the  operations  of  the  sur- 
geon extracted :  and  at  this  time  we  have 
arrived  at  considerable  accuracy  as  to  the 
former,  while  the  modes  of  extraction  are 
yearly  becoming  more  perfect,  by  the  com- 
bination of  diminished  pain  during  the  ope- 
ration, and  of  diminished  danger  consequent 
upon  it* 


Soch^hovever,  ia  not  the  saccefls  in  the  wveiaUy  mentioned  tq^he«9i(eniaViMtaM» 
diacoTery  of  the  causes  on  which  the  fonna-  injuring  the  structure  of  the  k^dney%ftiic* 
lion  of  the  calculus  depends,  and  Mr.  Crosse  tnre,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  glaod, 
announces  an  undeniable  fact  when  he  states  hernial  displacement  of  the  bladder,  saocuH 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  chapter,  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder,,  ex- 
that "  few  subjects  in  medical  science  are  in-  traneons  substances,  and  sedentary  habits, 
volved  in  greater  obscurity  than  the  forma*  With  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  these 
tion  of  urinary  calculi."  This  ignorance,  causes,  some  act  by  disorganising  the  tissue 
however,  more  particularly  refers  to  the  im-  of  the  kidney,  and  others  by  retaining  ^he 
mediate  train  of  phenomena  by  which  the  pecreted  urine,  and  inducing  catarrh.  Of 
constituents  of  the  urine  come  to  be  so  prostatic  enlargement  he  observes,  that  "  it 
changed  or  exaggerated  in  quantity  as  to  disposes  to  calculous  disorders,  both  in  the 
form  calculi.  There  are  certain  causes  act-  kidney  and  bladder,^  particularly  in  the  lat- 
ing  generally  on  the  process  of  digestion,  ter,  by  inducing  chronic  inflammation  and  a 
which  are  too  palpably  concomitants  of  such  catarrhal  state  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  organ, 
formation  to  admit  a  doubt  of  their  influ-  by  keeping  a  quantity  of  urine  alwags  stag- 
ence  on  it.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  this  nant  in  the  bladder,  and  by  penetrating  out- 
treatise,  dyspepsia  prominently  advanced  as  wards  through  the  urethra  of  smaller  con- 
one  of  the  causes  of  urinary  calculi ;  and  cretions." 

though  dyspepsia  is  frequently  found  with-        Chapter  the  second  treats  of  the  chemical 

out  calculus,  it  is  equally  certain  that  disor-  composition  of  urinary  calculi.    As  sepa- 

dered  urine  ever  accompanies  diM)rdered  di-  rate  treatises  on  this  subject  are  plentiful, 

gestion :  it  requires  only  the  addition  of  we  shall  merely  give  the  particular  experi- 

other  exciting  causes, "  as  want  of  exercise,  ence  of  the  auUior  in  the  relative  proportion 

variable  climate,  peculiar  diathesis,  or  local  of  the  various  kinds  of  stone ;  his  opinion  as 

disease  in  some  part  of  the  urinary  organs,"  to  the  put  more  especially  the  subject  of  ana- 

to  originate  calculous  concretions.    Besides  lysis  is  also  worthy  to  be  quoted ;  both  are 

dyspepsia,  Mr.  Crosse  accuses  over-exertion  comprised  in  the  following  paragraph  and 

of  the  kidneys  as  a  cause  of  calculus:  this  table  x— 

is  more  likely  to  take  place  in  circumstances  „  f^^  analysis  of  ewry  part  of  a  calculus 
where  the  skin  is  exposed  to  influences  ig  of  use ;  but  the  nucleus  is  calculated  fo 
"which  check  its  function  of  transpiration,  excite  most  interest,  because  its  analysis 
whileby.hewell.lcuow„.yn.pathybetweeu  ^^''^-yX^IcK:^^"  ilfllS 
that  snrface  and  the  kidneys,  the  function  of  y g^der  are  formed  upon  nuclei  of  smaller 
the  latter  is  inordinately  put  into  play,  and  calculi,  originating  in  this  Organ  Or  descend- 
therefore  made  more  liable  to  disease.  In  ing  from  the  kidney,  and  of  a  sixe  thit 
the  previou-p^agrapb  .be  author  mention.  --J^f-j/  l^l^.rLrilcWf 
the  excess  of  spirituous  flmds  and  of  alkalies  gj^^jj  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  p^  ^^^^  sponta- 
as  causes  of  the  disease  in  question.  Wduld  neously,  resemble  the  nuclei  of  larger  cal- 
it  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  culi,  and  are  more  deserving  of  being  exa- 
al.o  act  by  Indncing  the  ino^inate  »=«on  mjned  cbemicaUy  tb^^^^ 
alluded  to?  In  the  county  of  Norfolk,where  ^^^^^^ .  ^y  cystotomy.  Entertaining  this 
calculous  disorders  are  so  rife,  there  would  opinion,  1  began  several  years  ago  to  collect 
annear  to  be  an  unlucky  combination  of  all  urinary  concretions  passed  per  urethram; 
a^l^oi  V  ^i  «..;„{««  ♦ko*  11  fK-  and  the  first  hundred,  obtained  from  the 
cause8,andMr.Cro8seisofopmionthBt  the  ^^^^  ^^.^^  analysed    before  receiving  a 

great  prevalence  of  a  north-east  wind,  and  pi^gg  \^  ^ay  cabinet,  gave  this  result:—     •' 
the  frequent,  sudden,  and  very  considerable         lAXYAc  acid  or  lithate  of  ammonia    .  72^ 
changes  of  temperature  acting  upon  persons        lithic  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  .    .    9 ' 
already  affected  ^th  the  n.ort  prev«Un8        ^J^tf  oXe     •.•.■;" 
disorders  of  the  district,   dyspepsia,  scro-        rji^pj^  phosphate       .        .        .    .    2 
phula,  or  rheumatism,  cannot  but  be  regard-        Fusible  •        .        .        .        .        .    2 
ed  as  most  powerful  agents  in  giving  rise  to  Tv.*  i     TSoT. 

such  frequent  cases  of  gravel  and  stone."  ^^'^  •  *^ 

The  local  causet  of  calcnlona  disorders  are        The  mechapicsl  comnoeitioii  and  growth 
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of  Ttiicpl  urinaiy  cakidi  oceripy  tlie  thiid  angfaiiAtataon  of  its  gUndnlar  tfubstance* 

ckantec     liUiic    calcnli    are    of  sloweit  ^  conaidemble  calcolui  in  the  pehii  faringii 

' ^.     .          .        X  xt              *. .  leas  danger. of  oUtrucUon  to  the  pasBige  of 

growth,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  between  urine,  than  of  acute  inflammation,  which 

one  and  two  drachms  in  a  year,  rarely  ex-  arising  in  one  kidney,  often  affects  both  and 

oceding  the  latter.    Calculi  of  the  phos-  creates  fatal  suppression  of  the  urinary  ex- 

•jMktM  AM  in  all  ..M«.^f.  «ka  »««-*  *•«««-  «f  cretion :  in  the  absence  of  acute  inflamma* 

I^tM  are  in  all  respects  the  worst  forms  of  ^.^^  ^  ^^^,^^  -^  ^^  p^l^i^  ^,^^^^  ^^1^ 

the  disease ;   they  frequently  accumulate  heavy  pain  in  the  loins,  extending  some- 

with  great  rapidity. '  The  most  slowly  form-  times  to  the  scapulae,  at  others  ove/  the  but- 

ed  calculi  are  generally  the  most  dense  and  ^ocka  or  to  the  groins  and  scrotum,  and 

Wvy;  thee  fomed  «pid,y  present  U..  rfiJ^S^I^ta^rta:^^^^^^ 

opposite  qualities.    Mr.  Crosse  insists  on  there  were  a  stone  in  the  bladder :  and  by. 

the  importance  of  studying  the  nuclei  of  chronic   inflammation   of  the    membrane 

iirinaiy  concretions  as  a  necessary  aid  in  the  lining  ^e  cavities  of  the  kidney,  an  abund- 

diaffnofiifl  *"**  catarrhal  or  muco-purulent  secretion  la 

®^^'  formed  which  appears  with  the  evacuated 

In  chapter  4th,  calculi  in  the  kidneys  and  urine." 

ureters,  and  their  pathological  effects,  are  j^^^   f^,  the  present  th^  consideration 

heated  of.    Severa   autopsies  are  given  m  ^^  ^j^^  phenomemi  dependant  on  the  pre- 

illustration :  the  following  famihar  picture  ^^  ^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

of  the  process  of  infundibular  expansion  is  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

sufficiently  happy:—  ^^^^  ^^^^  demanded  attention,  Mr.  Crosse 

<'  The  exjpansion  of  the  pelvic  and  infun-  passes,  in  chapter  5th,  to  the  subject'  of 

dibular  cavities  of  the  kidney  into  one  large  urinary  calculi  situated  in  the  urethra,  and 

bag,  m  which  all  trace  of  the  ongmal  form  -     /  ,                   ^.         .      *!_ 

is  nearly  obliteiated.may  be  comparatively  of  calculous   concretions   m   the  prostate 

explained  by  a  glove  of  indian-rubber,  in  gland.  In  these  cases  the  calculus,  when  yet 

which  the  part  covering  the  wrist  would  an-  very  small,  passes  from  the  bladder,  becomes 

•wer  to  the  ureter,  that  upon  the  palm  of  f^^^  ^  ^^  commencement  of  the  urethra, 

the  hand  to  the  pelvis,  the  fingers  to  the  .          .      ,,       .                 r  a*      ^ 

infandibula,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  increasing  there  m  process  of  time  to  a  con- 

the  situation  of  the  calyces;  by  inflating  siderable  magnitude,  so  as  to  lodge  partly  in 

and  enlarging  this  glove  powerfully  enough,  the  prostatic  portion   of  the  urethra,  and 

the  fingers  would  liecome  obliterated  and  ^j     -^  ^  ladder.    The  best  mode  of 

the  whole  expanded  into  one  large  cavity;  *^    f  .  .      ^. .     ^  ,     *   ir  .      •    »u 

precisely  what  happens  to  the  dilatable  and  Mcertainmg  this  state  of  aflain  is  the  exa- 

«la«Uc  membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  kid-  mination  with  the  finger  per  anttm.    The 

ney :  and.  the  comparison  is  not  weakened  symptoms  are,  for  the    most  part,  much 

by  the  infundibula  being  "about  twice  as  ^^^,^  ^j,     ^^^  ^      jj^       ^,     ^ 

numerous  as    the    fingers  of  the   elastic  ,          ,....,,          ,         ,     .  \^ 

glove."  ^"^  neck  of  the  bladder  and  partly  m  the 

The  facte  connected  with  the  presence  of  prostotic  portion  of  the  urethra.   But  when 

renal  and  uietral  calculi  are  also  summed  it  occupies  the   prostatic  or  membranous 

up  with  much  felicity.  portion  of  the  urethra  alone,  and  without 

«  The  evils  produced  by  renal  calculi  are  extending  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it 

not  to  be  measured  by  their  sise ;  a  small  usually  creates  less  urgent  symptoms,  and 

passable  calculus,  in  its  course  along  the  may  remain  there  for  many  years  without 

ureter,  causes  most  severe  and  acute  sy^^^  seriously  affecting  the  health.    Sometimes, 

toms,  which  every  practitioner  is  familiar  ,            '    ,          *              ,                  _      ' 

with ;  a  calculus  firmly  impacle<l  in  and  however,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the 

'filling  the  ureter,  sometimes  gives  little  author  gives  an  instance  to  prove  it.    To 

pain,  although  leading  to  complete  destruc-  remove  a  stone  in  the  membranous  urethra, 

tion  of  the  renal  organ:  whilst  a  large  cal-  ^^^^^  endeavour  to  get  the  finger  be- 

cttlus  occupying  the  pelvis,  and  allowing  ,  .          ,  .   .         ,   .     ,      ""8''«  *^ 

the  urine,  as  it  is  secreted,  to  pass  on  to-  yond  it,  push  it  forwards  m  the  perinseum, 

wards  the  bladder,  with  much  pain  brings  and  remove  it  by  a  semilunar  incision, 

no  immediate  danger,  and  may  remain  for  The  remaining  attractive  portions  of  this 

many  years,  increasing  sometimes  to  so  ^t,.^*^,  „^  «:„^  ...  -^  «  ai  «  ^ 
great  a  Bize  that  the  parenchvma  ia  al»orb.  «>»«"«'  ''««»'«  "» «•«  ^"^  <*  t^'  *««* '- 
ed  to  make  room  for  it:  and  when  the  cal-  **  Calculi  lodged  in  the  urethra,  even  of 
cuius  is  not  very  large,  by  keeping  up  irri-  large  size,  are  sometimes  not  discovered 
tation  and  an  increased  fiow  of  arterial  wi&  the  sound  or  catheter,  which  it  seems 
blood  to  the  organ,  it  often  leads  to  an    difficult  to  explain,  unless  we  suppose'^ 
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tbft  QifntAot,  thinkiiig  only  of  Uia  blidcbr, 
at^gleeto  the  ■lighter  imptcwioa  conveyed 
by  tho  itoDe  ia  tiie  urethn:  it  snay  how* 
eves  faappea  that  the  mmclei  about  tho 
wwthim,  embsecing  finnly  the  inflrument, 
pWTtni  ite  touching  the  calculoii  which  is 
generally  lodged  in  a  depreition  or  cavity, 
wnned  by  it  and  answering  to  its  size* 

*'  Large  calculi  lodging-  in  the  mem* 
bianooe  portion  of  the  urethra  sometimeB 
work  a  spontaneous  cure  by  finding  an  exit 
at  the  perinaeum,  the  soft  parts  ulcerating 
Qg  sloughing,  or  abscesses  forming  so  as  to 
}^  the  calculi  into  their  cavities.  A  boy, 
aged  seventeen,  after  suffering  for  above 
ten  yean  from  very  painful  symptoms,  and 
having  abseesses  and  fistulous  openings  ia 
the  perinsBum,  got  rid  of  a  calculus  in  this 
direction,  weighing  two  ounces  and  a  quar- 
ter and  measuring  nearly  four  inches  in 
length;  it  is  now  iu  my  collection :  the  boy 
Uved  two  yeais  afterwards,  voiding  other 
■mailer  caleuli  by  the  wound,  which  never 
bealed. 

*'  Sometimes  calculi  in  the  urethra,  quit- 
ling  that  passage  by  ulceration  or  otherwise, 
and  getting  into  the  cellular  tissue  under 
tfaa  integuments,  descend  into  the  scrotum, 
%nd  still  mainlining  a  channel  of  commu- 
nication with  the  urethra,  so  that  the  urine 
gets  access  to  them,  they  increase  to  an  im- 
mense size ;  I  am  acquainted  with  a  case 
where  a  ci^ulus  weig^ng  eight  ounces  was 
jremoved  firom  the  scrotum  of  a  man  thirty- 
aiz  years  of  age,  and  which  I  conjecture  to 
bave  been  formed  in  the  above  manner. 
The  removal  of  such  concretions  is  a  very 
easy  and  safe  operation ;  they  are  probably 
Always  composed  externally  of  the  phos- 
phates, and  if  the  explanation  1  give  be 
correct,  the  cavity  in  which  the  stone  is 
lodged  will  be  found  to  communicate  by 
a  fistulous  channel  with  some  part  of  the 

urethra.'* 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Concretions  of  another  sort  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  ought  to  be  noticed. 
ia  aged  persoos«  particularly  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate  gland,  a  bladder  dis- 
eased, and  the  veins  about  it  and  about  the 
rectum  varicose,  concretions  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to 
a  kidney-bean,  are  often  found  in  the  veins ; 
sometimes  they  present  the  appearance  of  a 
wjiite  pea,  as  in  fig.  6,  (b)  of  plate  ii,  and  an 
inequality  or  projection  is  observable  (c) 
answering  to  the  surface  by  which  the  body 
adhered  to  the  coats  of  the  vein.  These 
concretions  have  no  connexion  with  the 
urinary  or  any  other  excretions,  and  should 
not  be  regared  as  calculi ;  they  are  a  mor- 
bid growth  from  the  coats  of  the  vein,  to 
which  aft  an  earlier  period  they  are  invari- 
ably adherent,  and  a  membrane  covers  th.em, 
upon  the  surface  where  not  adherent,  which 
1  presume  is  the  extended  inner  coat  of  the 
vein,  and  the  morbid  growth  originating  in 
the  ottter^oat,    Pifif.  6,  (a)  of  plate  ii,  shews 


a  portion  of  vein  oontaming  one  of  tbese 
concretions,  and  d,  e»  i,  g,  exhihit  thtm  off 
different  shapes  and  size;  their  chemical 
composition  is  ehiefly  phosphate  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  they  approach  nearer  to 
ossifications  than  to  calculous  concretiona. 
I  remember  that  Professor  Meckel  has  well 
represented  them,  but  know  of  no  English 
author  from  whom  they  have  received  the 
same  attention." 

The  author  is  remarkably  brief  on  the 
subject  of  calculi  in  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  their  pathological  effects,  iu  the  6th  chap- 
ter :  his  apology  may  be  ours,  namely,  that 
the  whole  is  familiar  to  all  surgeons. 

Chapter  7th  is  on  sounding  for  a  stone  in 
the  bladder.  By  sounding,  the  author  no| 
only  means  the  intruduction  of  an  instru- 
ment through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder, 
but  "all  collateral  methods  of  gaining  in- 
formation, not  only  of  the  presence  of  a 
stone  or  stones,  but  their  size,  situation 
mobility,  and  texture."  Here,  again,  the 
author  lauds  the  examination  per  anttm,  and 
says,  "  I  have  known  so  much  mischief  arisf 
from  the  undertaking  of  operations  for 
stone,  without  previously  examining  the 
rectum,  that  I  am  induced  to  represent 
forcibly  the  propriety  of  doing  it  in  every 
instance :  I  should  deem  myself  as  little 
justified  in  omitting  this  method  of  explo- 
ration,  as  in  operating  without  having  sound- 
ed at  all." 

In  the  8th  chapter,  the  removal  of  vesical 
calculi  through  the  urethra  is  treated  of. 
After  stating  the  occasions  on  which  this 
operation  is  admissible  or  advisable,  and  tb^ 
symptoms  that  are  to  lead  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  such  occasion ; 
after  also  describing  the  introduction  of  the 
urethras  vesical  forceps,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  give  these  practical  suggestions. 

"  If  the  stone,  fairly  grasped  by  the  for- 
ceps, can  be  brought  into  the  urethra,  it 
will  in  general  pass  readily  through  the 
prostatic  portion  of  this  canal,  which  offers 
the  least  resistance  of  any :  and  when  it  ar- 
rives iu  the  membranous  part,  you  may  feel 
it  per  anum  with  the  left  forefinger,  and  if 
of  considerable  size,  you  can  press  it  foi;- 
wardB,  supporting  it  and  preventing  its  slip- 
ping from  the  gi-asp  of  the  blades :  if  very 
large,  you  may  not  be  able  to  bring  it  any 
further  than  the  membranous  part  of  the 
passage,  in  which  case,  rather  than  make 
violent  attempts  to  do  so,  you  should  extri- 
cate the  forceps  from  it,  aud  keeping  the 
left  forefinger  curved  beyond  it  in  oJio,  press 
it  forward  "in  the  perinaumi  and  cut  upon 
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It  by  til*  gripe  or  Celsian  method,  or  by  a 
lateral  ineieion,  m  in  lithotomy.  If  the 
calculus  caa  be  brou^t  into  the  spongy 
part  of  the  urethra,  it  has  escaped  the  resist- 
ance of  the  most  powerful  muscles  and  also 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  can  be  car*> 
lied  on  to  the  orifice:  1  have>  however, 
been  obliged  to  cut  calculi  out,  not  only  at 
the  perinaeum,  but  just  anterior  to  the  scrow 
tarn,  finding  it  impracticable  to  bring  them 
farther  forward,  on  account  of  their  siae, 
or  having  allowed  the  forceps  to  slip  off  and 
being  unable  to  re-apply  them.  Under 
some  circumstances,  where  you  cannot  get 
the  calculus  further  onward,  you  may  be 
glad  to  push  it  again  back  into  the  bladder, 
ttsenring  it  for  an  early  future  trial :.  but 
where  practieable,  it  is  better  to  cut  the 
calculus  out  at  once.  Sometimes  a  stone, 
which  has  been  readily  made  to  traverse 
the  rest  of  the  urethra,  cannot  be  made  to 
pass  the  narrower  and  firmer  orifice :  when 
diffiaulty  is  experienced  in  this  situation, 
rather  than  persist  in  using  great  force,  it 
will  be  proper  either  to  crush  the  stone,  or 
to  make  an  incision  for  its  exit  just  behind 
the  external  orifice,  whereby  the  patient 
will  be  spared  much  pain. 

Of  lithotrity  and  lithrotripsy,  Mr.  Crosse 
tays  little  beyond  an  approval  of  those  ope- 
rations. He  thinks  that  the  lithortriptic 
percQBsor  very  recently  introduced  to  notice 
possesses  many  recommendatory  qualities, 
and  "  promises  to  be  ultimately  employed 
by  most  surgeons  of  experience."  He  al- 
ludes to  the  instrument  constructed  by 
Weiss,  and  used  by  Baron  Heurteloup. 

After  this  lengthened  notice  we  can 
only  mention  the  subjects  of  the  three  re- 
maiaing  chapters  of  the  Treatise :  chapter 
10th,  including  the  operation  of  litho-cysto- 
tomy;  chapter  lltb,  being  some  remarks 
upon  the  treatment  required  after  litho- 
cystotomy  ;  and  chapter  12th,  treating  of 
haemorrhage  afC^r  that  operation. 

The  Appendices,  three  in  number,  contain 
cases  of  litho-cystotomy  (of  which  there  are 
twenty-two),  tables  of  results  of  the  operati- 
ons of  litho-cystolomy  and  a  very  full  biblio- 
graphy of  gravel,  stone,  and  lithotomy,  ex- 
tending even  to  individual  memoirs  in 
British  and  foreign  periodicals. 

The  plates  are  twenty-nine  in  number, 
and  have  the  same  arrangement  as  the  let- 
ter-press, that  is,  commencing  with  the  kid- 
ney and  ureters,  then  proceeding  to  the 
urethra,  and  lastly  shewing  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  the  bladder.  As  works  of  art  we 
csnnot  say  much  for  them;  tfiicOloured,  tHey 


are  sttlT  aad  harsh,  and  the  colouring  is  aU 
together  unworthy  tfuch  a  work.  Still  they 
may  be  held  to  be  fiedthful  repreeentatioiU 
of  those  changes  of  whieh  the  calculous 
concretions  are  either  a  cause  or  a  conse^ 
quence.  As  a  practical  work  it  deserrei 
and  we  hope  will  have,  the  hearty  suppdtt 
of  the  profession.  It  has  already  received 
the  approbation  of  a  body  well  able  to  judg^ 
of  its  merits— the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons— ^being  the  Jacksonian  Prite  Essay 
for  the  J  ear  1833. 

On  DenHiiont  and  iome  Coineident  Di$<frden4 

By  John  Aahbumer,  H.  D,»  Uc,  he  l^mpt 

pp.  235.    Loadon,  1834.    Longmaii  aii4 
Co. 

The  Gum,  with  UUt  I>iteov€ries  on  their  Strut' 
ture,  Growth,  Connections,  Diieaset,  and 
Sympathies.  By  George  Waite,  M.  R.  C.  S; 
12mo.,  pp.  160.  Londoii.  1835.  Long- 
man and  Co. 
A  VAST  deal  has  been  written  on  dental  sur- 
gery during  the  last  few  years,  a  great  many 
volumes  of  all  sizes  have  appeared,  and 
these  may  be  classed  into  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. It  ia  not  easy  to  refer  those  befosa 
us  to  any  one  of  these  claases.  Both  the  writ* 
ers  are  entitled  to  some  merit  in  directing  ai< 
tention  to  the  influence  of  irritation  of  ihm 
teeth  or  gums  as  a  common  cauae  of  eonsti^ 
tutional  derangement.  Every  phyaiologiBl 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  doctrine^ 
and  every  pathologist  may  illugtrale  it,  hj 
the  &ct  that  a  alight  wound  on  a  finger  or 
toe  may  induce  tetanus— that  disease  in  any 
part  may  disturb  the  fonctiona  of  the  entire 
body. 

Both  these  works  are  worthy  of  attentiiv 
perusal. 

Dr.  Ashbumer,  it  is  true,  appears  to  ride  • 
hobby;  he  can  find  the  cause  of  •  thooaand 
and  one  disorders  in  the  gums,  just  aa  Abei« 
nethy  did  in  the  stomach;  but,  nevertheleai; 
both  are  perfectly  right:  as  irritation  in 
either  part  would,  like  irritation  in  any  or* 
gau  in  the  body,  derange  the  whole  eco« 
nomy.  Dr.  Ashbumer  has  compreased  a 
great  deal  of  instructive  information  into  a 
small  compass. 

Mr.  Waite,  baa  given  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  gums  and  teeth,  and  alao 
a  valuable  lesson  to  mere  mechanical  den* 
tists.   He  ahewa  the  importance  of  the  teetk 

to  the  nutritive  proceas,  and  the  evila  caused 
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by  the  initation  excited  during  their  de- 
Telopment;  the  fevers,  convulsions,  the 
congestion  4Uid  hydrocephalus,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane) abdominal  glands,  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, Sec,  &C.  He  also  adduces  many  facts 
to  prove  that  the  condition  of  the  gums  in- 
fluences the  soundness  of  the  teeth,  which 
every  well-informed  medical  practitioner 
will  acknowledge ;  as  also  that  without  at- 
tention to  this  indubitable  fact,  all  opera- 
tions will  and  must  fail.  We  fully  agree 
with  our  author,  and  are  bound  to  state  that 
his  labours  deserve  the  consideration  of  the 
profession.  Mr.  Waite's  work  may  be  pe- 
rused with  advantage  by  the  general  as  well 
as  the  medical  reader. 


The  London  Anatomist ;  or  System  of  Anato- 
my, Physiology,  ond    Surgery,    combined. 
By  G.  B.  Dermott,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Surgery.    No.  1,  8vo.» 
,   ppu94.    Price  2s.!!    Plate  of  the  Supe- 
rior and  Inferior  Extremities — coloured. 
Thb  author  of  these  works  is  known  to  the 
medical  world,  as  one  of  the  best  teachers  of 
anatomy  in  this  metropolis.    His  numerous 
works  and  anatomical  plates  are  too  favour- 
ably .known  to  require  our  eulogium.    He 
has  for  many  years  past  been  a  very  popu- 
lar lecturer,  during  which,  he  has  given  a 
moet  sdentific  view  of  the  sciences  upon 
whidli  he  now  writes,  and  has  consequently 
'had  crowds  of  pupils.  .  The  work  before  us, 
which  is  only  a  part  of  a  voluminous  one, 
bean  internal  evidence  of  the  ability  of  its 
author.    The  arrangement  adopted  is  the 
very  best— the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
surgery  of  the  human  body.    It  may  be  ob- 
jected! that  we  are  too  favourable  to  it ;  but 
we  anawer^  that  we  have  for  years  adopted  a 
similar  arrangement  in  our  own  lectures,  as 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  only  rational  one  in 
teaching  the  practice  of  medicine  in  all  its 
blanches.    We  hold  it  essential  to  inform 
our  pupils  of  the  anatomy  or  structure  of 
an  organ,  of  its  physiology  or  functions,  of 
its  pathology,  before  we  describe  the  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  its  diseases.  It  would, 
'ttk  our  opinion,  be  absurd  and  useless  to  de- 
scribe diseases  and  their  treatment^ndeed 
students  could  not  comprehend  them  pro- 
perly, unless  acquainted  with  the  anatoniy 
»nd  phybiology  of  organ9.    It  is  always  to 


be  recollected  that  elementary  lectores  sue 
delivered  to  those  unacquainted  with  sci- 
ence; that  scientific  terms  must  be  ex- 
plained, or  they  cannot  be  generally  undero 
stood ;  and  therefore,  expletives  are  essen* 
tiallay  necessary,  as  they  enable  every  in» 
dividual  of  a  lecturer's  class  to  understand 
him  clearly.  His  auditory  are  too  often 
composed  of  many  individuals  who  have  had 
a  superficial,  or  indeed  no  preliminary  edu- 
cation— no  knowledge  of  those  languages 
from  which  scientific  medical  terms  arede* 
rived,  and  consequently  such  persons  could 
not  understand  any  medical  leciurer,  unless 
he  gave  the  -explanation  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult, nay,  of  most  of  the  terms  he  is  com- 
pelled to  employ. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  those  conversant 
with  science,  that  the  most  natural  course 
to  adopt  in  teaching  anatomy  and  surgery, 
or  medicine,  is  first  to  describe  the  structure 
of  each  organ,  then  its  function  or  use,  and 
then  its  diseases,  whether  medical  or  surgi- 
cal. This  plan  has  been  already  adopted 
by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  in  his  excellent 
lectures  ou  anatomy,  physiology,  and  sur- 
gery— a  work  we  were  the  first  to  praise, 
and  which  will  speedily  re-appear  in  a  se- 
cond edition.  Whether  Mr.  Cooper  or  Mr. 
Dermott  first  followed  this  arrangement  in 
lecturing  we  know  not. 

The  nature  of  the  work  before  us  precludes 
the  possibility  of  a  lengthened  review  in  a 
weekly  medical  journal ;  because  to  do  the 
author  justice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote 
several  pages,  which  our  limits  do  not  allow. 
Thus  the  first  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects : — general  properties 
of  bones;  the  forms  of  bones;  chemical 
composition  ;  structure  and^rowth  of  bones; 
organization;  re-union  of  bones;  and  dis- 
eases of  lK>nes.  Were  we  to  do  the  author 
justice  we  should  extract  the  whole  of  these 
articles,  which  would  fill  two-thirds  of  our 
space.  We  shall,  however,  give  a  specimen 
of  the  work,  but  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  peruse  and  possess  the  original. 
The  student  and  the  practitioner  will  find  it 
of  great  value,  and  its  remarkable  cheapne^ 
is  another  recommendation. 

The  author,  after  describing  the  physiology 
of  the  periosteum,  alludes  to  the  vessels 
that  secrete  bone  and  effect  its  re-union.— 

**  When  a  bone  becomes  dead,  most  fre« 
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%nBii|lv  ibe  dead  porliou  or  se^ttestram  is 
eoCMed  within  the  new  formed  liring  bone, 
and  being  lessened  in  size  by  the  action  of 
Mie  aibaorbents^  is  loose  within  it.  All  these 
'ftttta  abow  the  importance  of  the  periosteum 
ia  the  fiodaction  of  bone. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Duhamel  was  opposed 
by  Haller  and  Dethleef ;  they  maintained 
thai  the  gelavinoas  fluid,  which  is  to  be- 
ooone  the  cartilaginons  nidus,  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  changed  or  altered  periosteum, 
but  merely  extravasated  from  the  extremi- 
tiei  of  the  fractured  bone,  and  in  a  particular 
■Moner  from  the  nednUary  membrane.  1  f 
a  living  bone  is  pieieed  and  the  membranea 
of  its  marrow  are  destroyed,  the  old  bone 
dies  and  a  new  one  is  formed  from  the  perios- 
teum, which  will  encase  the  dead.  1 1',  liow- 
erer,  tlie  operation  being  reversed,  the  peri- 
osteum ia  destroyed,  but  the  nutritious 
Teasels  of  the  bone  and  the  membranes  of 
the  marrow  are  left  entire— the  new  formed 
bone  will  be  secreted  by  these,  and  will  be 
eontained  witUn  the  old^4he  dead  forming 
the  -  cacaaemeiil.  Bone  is  also  frequently 
deposited  in  the  centi-e  of  cartilage,  in  the 
natural  process  of  ossification.  So  tliat  it 
may  be  produced  from  any  part  of  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  bone-neither  from  the 
inasaels  in  periosteum — the  membrane  of 
the  marrow — or  the  substance  of  the  bone 
itself. 

"  During  the  first  stage  of  re  •union,  from 

•  the  fint  to  about  the  tenth  day,  there  is 
•xiravasation  of  blood,  and  a  swollen  a:ul 

•  reunited  state  of  the  periosteum  and  soft 
parts  around  the  fracture.  About  the  tenth 
day  the  redness  has  disappeared,  the  blood 
is  absorbed,  and  the  effused  lymph  is  coagu- 

.  lated.  "Hie  second  stage  oxtowls  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day ;  during  this 
stage  the  lymph  effused  externally  to  the 
fracture  and  the  original  swollen  periosteum 
.  become  cartilaginous  and  then  oeseous,  so 
AS  to  form  the  osseous  cla^tp  or  hoop  of 
Duhamel ;  while  a  similar  internal  clasp  is 
forming  from  the  membrane  medollaris, 
and  either  partially  or  totally,  for  a  time, 
bloekiog  up  the  internal  caocelloua  cavity 
of  the  bone ;  and  whilst  the  principal  per- 
manent part  of  the  process  of  ossification  is 
only  about  to  commence. — The  bone  during 
the  whole  of  this  stage  is  aUll  somewhat 
flexible.  The  third  stage  extends  from  the 
tweuty-filUi  day  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  or 
eighth  week ;  during  this  time  the  external 
and  internal  bony  clasps  become  more  ossi- 
fied and  inflexible;  but  the  solid  enda  of 
iiw  fractured  portions  do  not  accept  of  an 
oeseoua  anioo.  During  the  fourth  stage, 
which  lasts  from  the  sixth  or  eighth  week  to 
the  end  of  the  fifth  or  ^xth  month,  the 
bony  clapa  become  completely  oaiified 
and  inflexible,  a  new  periosteum  is  formed 
from  the  surrounding  condensed  cellu- 
lar membrane,  the  continuity  of  the  mem- 
brana    meduUaria   ia   also  restored,    and 


the  ends  of  the  bone  become  united  by 
osseous  matter,  so  that  a  trace  of  the  pre- 
vious solution  of  continuity  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. D ttriog  the  fi fUi  stage,  Whiek 
reaches  from  the  fillh  or  sixth  month  to  the 
twelfth,  t^e  direct  union  between  the  ex- 
tremities becomes  consolidated  and 'very 
strong,  whilst  the  two  proviaional  clasps  are 
absorbed,  the  iiregolarity  of  the  aurnee  of 
the  bone  becomes  removed,  and  the  medol* 
lary  canal  restored.  Should,  however,  the 
two  ends  of  a  fractured  bone  not  be  brought 
into  just  apposition,  but  touch  each  other 
laterally,  then  the  provisional  bone  oreallua 
becomes  the  definite  medium  of  union. 

"Any  artery  in  tlie  body  may  assume 
such  a  diseased  and  altered  action  as  to  pro- 
duce bone;  which  is  thus  formed  where  it 
should  not  be,  in  the  tendons,  jointa,  the 
great  arteries  and  their  valvee,  the  flesh  of 
the  heart  itself,  and  even  the  substanoe  of 
the  brain :  however  these  are  mere  deposi- 
tions of  inorganic  calcareous  matter,  and  are 
not  fibrous — this  process  is  therefore  gene- 
rally called  false  ossification. 

"  Observe  that  bone  is  prepared,  and  se- 
parated from  the  blood,  by  a  vital  action  of 
the  vessels  belongipg  to  the  osseous  system, 
or  just  as  the  actions  of  the  system,  as  a 
whole,  aasimilate  the  aliment  to  its  nature 
by  a  living  process,  and  so  find  materia!  for 
the  growth  and  waste  of  the  body — so  these 
less  systems  (of  which  the  osseous  id  one) 
by  their  specific,  living  actions,  build  up 
their  own  structure — ^from  the  material  or 
from  the  blood  thus  produced ;  and  these 
by  their  combination  of  action,  constitute 
the  animal  economy." 

Tills  extract  enables  our  readers  to  esti- 
mate the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  exe- 
cuted ;  and  we  can  assure  them  that  the 
whole  is  equally  concise  and  comprehensive. 
In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  favourable  opinion  of  the  co- 
loured plate  of  the  arm  and  leg  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Dermott.  Tills  illustrates  the 
vessels,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  parte  joat 
mentioned,  and  will  be  a  great  assiataaca  to 
the  student  and  operative  surgeon.  It  ia 
evidently  copied  from  nature. 

jrorftjtn  jMcHicine. 

Cold  Waitr  i»  Swrgieai  Ditea»et, 

M.  BsRAan,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  after 
citing  numerous  cases,  comes  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:— 

1.  Cold  water,  topically  applied,  ahould 
be  made  to  act  in  an  uniform,  contiououa 
manner,  and  until  no  fear  remains  of  in- 
flammatory action;  irri^tion  by  one  or 
more  capillary  syringes  is  most  effectuiil  j 
wet  cloths  are  less  so. 
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•  :  2:  Continued  application  of  cold  water  Is 
•an  in&lUble  means  of  preventiDg  and  com- 
bating inflammation  in  the  worst  cases  of 
traomatic  lesion,  as  in  those  of  bullet 
voonds,  crushing  weights,  those  from  the 
dissection  and  extraction  of  cysts  situated 
among  the  tendons  of  the  hands,  &c. 

3.  Graogrene  is  the  only  thing  to  be  feared 
from  long-continued  irrigation;  when  it 
supervenes  it  is  not  in  the  wound,  but  the 
parts  around  it,  and  comes  on  when  the 
whole  of  the  circumjacent  parts  have  been 
Itfuised  and  disorganized  by  violence ;  it  is 
caused  by  the  obstacle  opposed  by  the  cold 
water  to  the  free  circulation  of  blood. 

4.  M.  Berard  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
using  cold  water  after  amputation,  but  he 
firmly  believes  that  it  would  prevent  most 
of  the  local  and  general  accidents  which  the 
operation  too  frequently  induces,  and  would 
also  favour  union  by  first  intention. — Ar^ 
thioe$  Qcneralts,  January  1835. 

Immense  Osteosarcoma  qf  the  Lower  JaWj  diS" 
articMlfition  qf  the  right  half  of  the  Bone,  with 
eiasection  qf  thi  ulterior  and  right  lateral 
portions  qf  the  Pharynx, 

M.  Beau,  24  years  of  age,  had  been  in  per- 
fect health  up  to  the  end  of  1832.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  irritation  caused  by  the  decay 
of  t)ie  last  but  one  molar  tooth  of  the  right 
lower  jaw,an  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  cheek  came  on,  and  several  abcesses 
in  succession  formed, although  the  presumed 
cause  of  the  mischief,  the  tooth,  had  been 
extracted.  The  alveolus  remained  fistulous, 
and  to  make  matters  worse  the  wisdom  tooth 
began  to  grow;  for  this  a  scarification  was 
made.  Vive  months  passed,  and  the  fistula 
tbien  cicatrised ;  but  immediately  afterwards 
another  succession  of  abcesses  opened  exter- 
nally on  the  same  cheek,  leaving  an  inflam- 
matory congestion  against  which  antiphlo- 
gisticawere  used.  It  was,  however,  never 
entirely  reduced,  and  after  about  six  months 
there  still  remained  a  small  hard  and  indo- 
lent tumour  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
Meantime  the  alveolar  edge  of  the  bone  was 
undergoing  changes  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
As  before  stated,  a  scarification  of  the  gum 
had  been  made.  From  the  edges  of  the 
wound  and  the  alveolar  fistula  some  vege- 
tations proceeded,  which  now  l)egan  to  annoy 
the  patient.  Fomentationaof  the  cheek  made 
them  rapidly  worse,  and  the  inflammation.of 
the  parts  visibly  incrcMed.  Nothing  parti- 
cular passed  and  the  progress  of  mischief  was 
very  gradual  up  to  September,  1634,  at 
which  time  the  patient  came  to  Paris  to 
place  himself  under  the  care  of  M.  Lisfranc. 

At  this  time  an  immense  congestion  of  the 
right  side  and  lower  part  of  the  face  was  ob- 
served, extending  below  the  middle  of  the 
throat  behind,  covering  the  carotid,  as  fieur  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle; 
the  lobe  of  the  ear  was  pushed  backwards, 


and  the  tumefaction  was  gradually  lost  to- 
wards the    zygomatic  arch;   anteriorly  it 
reached  the  angle  of  the  chin  and  tlie  middle 
of  the  lips.   The  skin  was  sound  throughout, 
but  adhered  in  the  centre  to  indurated  sub- 
jacent  tissues.    It  was  difficult  to  tell  the 
extent  of  mischief  within  the  mouth,  the 
swelling  rendering  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
impossible.    However,  a  hard,  smooth,  and 
whitish  tumour  was  seen  approaching  the 
centre  of  the  Ups,  and  pushing  the  tongue  to 
the  opposite  side.    This  tumour  originated 
from  the  back  part  of  the  right  lower  jaw, 
but  it  was  a  question  how  far  back  it  ex- 
tended, and  this  could  only  be  ascertained 
by  the  finger.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
opening  of  the  mouth  for  this  purpose,  M. 
,  Lisfranc  first  attacked  the  outward  inflam- 
mation surrounding  the  tempero-mazillary 
articulation,  and  meantime  placed  a  wedge 
between  the  teeth.    In  reducing  this  con- 
gestion M.  Lisfranc  had  two  motives:  one, 
to  facilitate  the  examination  of  Uie  mouth, 
and  next  to  free  the  carotids  so  as  not  to 
implicate  them  in  the  operation ;  if  the  wont 
happened  they  must  have  been  previously 
tied. 

The  tumour  was  sensible  to  pressure,  and 
painful ;  the  skin  hot  and  discoloured.  Emol- 
lients and  12  or  15  leeches  repeatedly  ap- 
plied, were  employed  to  it  M.  Lisfranc 
advises  in  such  cases  to  place  the  leeches  two 
inches  from  the  tumour:  applied  imme- 
diately upon  it,  they  often  increase  the  irri- 
tation. 

As  the  irritation  disappeared  the  skin  be- 
came moveable  on  the  tumour,  the  jaws 
daily  became  more  open,  and  the  congestion 
became  eircumscribed.  Alter  three  weeks 
the  finger  could  be  introduced,  but  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  swelling,  however,  though  re- 
duced, still  persisted  along  the  fore  part  of 
the  carotids,  and  as  it  passed  to  the  chronic 
state,  hydriodate  of  potass,  cemte,  and  com- 
pression were  used.  In  this'  manner  in  a 
few  months  the  swelling  was  sufficiently  re- 
duced to  free  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
carotids.  But  during  the  progress  of  this 
external  treatment,  the  tumour  within  had 
vastly  increased:  it  filled  almost  the  whole 
of  the  mouth,  pushing  the  tongue  against 
the  left  cheek,  and  passing  backwards  to  the 
entrance  of  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  render  the 
respiration  difficult.  The  speech  was  unin- 
telligible, and  the  deglutition  exceedingly 
painful.  It  became,  therefore,  an  urgent 
necessity  to  withdraw  this  enormous  tu- 
mour, the  more  as  a  diarrheea  came 
on,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  ingestion  tbie 
the  morbid  secretions  of  the  tumour  and 
mouth.  For  the  rest,  the  patient  was  in 
good  health,  and  strongly  insisted  on  the 
operation.  Before  deciding  on  it,  the  finger 
was  introdoeed  into  the  mouth,  and  disco- 
vered that  the  pbarynz,was  not  involved  bat 
simply  joined  to  the  tumour :  the  palate  was 
nowise  changed. 
An  incision,  commencing  at  the  edge  of 
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tilt  lowar  Up»  tiiree  lines  oa  the  outer  edge 
of  the  meman  line  on  the  right  side,  de* 
acended  perpendicularly  to  the  lateral  and 
middle  parts  of  the  larynx,  turned  around 
the  tumour  as  it  proceeded  outwards,  and 
passed  upwards  anterior  to  the  carotids,  then 
along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw,  and  finally  terminated  in  a  line  with 
t  he  auditory  foramen,  a  small  distance  an- 
terior to  the  temporal  artery.    This  vessel 
was  guarded  by  being  marked  by  an  assis- 
tant.   The  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  were  comprehended  in  this  incision. 
The  dissection  of  the  flap  was  made  from 
below  upwards;  the  skin  was  found  sound, 
only  thinned  by  the  distension  of  the  tu- 
mour.   The  camne  and  second  incisor  were 
extracted,  and  at  four  lines  on  the  side  of  the 
symphysis  menti  the  body  of  the  bone  was 
•  sawed  through.    It  should  be  understood 
that  at  the  point  chosen  for  the  section  the 
soft  parts  had  been  carefully  incised.    De- 
taching then  this  tumour  anteriorly  and  in» 
feriorly,  partly  with  the  history  and  partly  by 
tearing,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ad- 
hesions, the  branch  of  the  jaw  could  be  suffi- 
ciently separated  to  obtain  a  certainty  as  to 
the  state  of  the  bone  and  the  connections  of 
the  tumour  about  tl^e  pharynx.    The  ero- 
non  of  the  bone  in  the  mouth  extending  an- 
teriorly as  far  as  the  first  molar  tooth,  and 
posteriorly  towards  the  internal  surface  near 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  was  decided  that  the 
bone  should  be  taken  away,  the  more  as  the 
altered  tissues  extended  into  its  very  sub* 
stance.     In  the  middle  it  was  so  confounded 
with  aud  lost  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  them.  To- 
wards the  pharynx  M.  Lisfranc  ascertained 
that  the  tumour  was  merely  joined  to  the 
latter,  and  did  not  involve  its  structure.    M. 
Lisfranc  detached  below  circularly ;  behind 
and  before  the  carotid  he  separated  with  his 
finger,  or  divided  with  scissors  the  more  r«- 
slsting  cellular  bands,  whilst  an  assistant's 
fingers  covered  the  vessel  and  pushed  it  be- 
hind and  outwardly. 

Sure  of  the  carotids,  M.  lisfranc  returned 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  tumour.  Superiorly 
the  tumour  adhered  so  strongly  to  the  ante- 
rior pillar  of  the  arch  of  the  palate  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  it ;  then  con- 
tinuing the  ablation  from  above  downwards, 
and  before  backwards,  he  examined  the  con- 
nections of  the  pharynx,which  he  perceived 
adherent  to  the  tumour  by  its  anterior  and 
lateral  part,  and  was  drawn  along  with  the 
tumour  when  the  latter  was  moved.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  dissect  it  carefully 
from  above  downwards,  for  at  least  ^e  ex- 
tent of  three  inches.  Midway  in  thit  space 
the  small  muucles  arising  from  the  styloid 
process  were  found  pushed  back  to  the  pha- 
rynx. ■  The  tnmour  being  thus  detached,  the 
disarticulation  only  remained.  The  section 
of  the  pterygoid  muscles  was  easily  effected, 
but  that  of  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  above 
the  coroaoid  process  was  earceedlngly  diffi- 


cult. This  process,  by  an  anomaly  that  made 
it  approach  the  formation  of  camivora,  rose 
as  high  as  three  lines  above  the  condyle,  be- 
ing only  separated  from  it  by  scarcely  six 
lines;  so  that  it  was  deeply  situated  under 
the  zygomatic  arch  and  near  its  base.  The 
bony  parts  were  in  such  close  apposition  that 
if  the  blade  of  a  history  were  introduced,  all 
movement  was  impossible.  Then  cutting 
the  uniting  parts  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation  anteriorly  and  outwards,  and 
drawing  downwards,  the  coronoid  process  was 
gradually  lowered.  The  remainmg  section 
was  then  more  easily  effected.  Five  or  six 
arteries  were  tied :  the  lingual  was  the  only 
one  of  any  sise. 

During  the  operation  the  tongue  was  kept 
in  its  natural  position.  Previous  to  dissect- 
ing the  pharynx,  M.  Lisfranc  got  rid  of  a 
great  part  of  tlie  internal  portion  of  the  tu- 
mour, premising  the  section  by  a  ligature 
round  the  whole,  in  order  to  be  &  I'abris  of 
any  great  haemorrhage.  He  then  waited  fof 
a  short  time  for  any  haemorrhage  that  might 
occur.  In  operations  where  flaps  are  to  be 
re-applied  and  maintained  by  sutures,  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  pre- 
vention of  consecutive  haemorrhage.  Were 
it  to  come  on  it  would  necessitate  compres- 
sion on  a  flap  in  wlueh  the  circulation  is  al- 
ready at  a  low  ebb,  or  even  the  removal  oC 
the  sutures  and  their  after  re-application— *> 
consequences  pregnant  with  inconvenience. 

The  flap  was  retained  by  numerous 
stitches.  From  the  edge  of  the  lip  to  the 
chin  the  twisted  suture  was  preferred,  in 
order  to  the  better  apposition  of  the  surfiaoes 
and  the  giving  to  the  inflexions  of  the  corre- 
sponding integuinent.  These  ends  were  se 
well  obtained  that  it  was  necessary  to  search 
for  in  order  to  find  the  point  of  union  in 
the  lips.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
wound  numerous  cut  sutures  were  applied. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  the  skin 
fbrmed  a  little  hollow  cul-de-sac  looking 
downwards ;  this  sinus,  retaining  pus,  might 
facilitate  its  infiltration  into  the  circumjacent 
lax  filamentous  tissue.  A  small  longitudi- 
nal incision  laid  bare  the  cul-de-sac,  which 
was  left  open  as  a  mode  of  exit  for  pus.  A 
large  compress  welt  covered  with  cerate,  a 
thick  layer  (plumasseau)  of  lint  to  keep  the 
flap  gently  applied  to  the  subjacent  parts, 
long  compresses,  and  a  chin  bandage,  con- 
stituted all  the  dressiTTg. 

By  means  of  a  tube,  introduced  as  Car  as 
the  base  of  the  tongue  the  patient  was  ena- 
bled to  drink.  Deglutition,  which  was  some- 
what impeded  on  the  following  morning  and 
the  third  day  after  the  operation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  traumatic  inflammation,  has 
been  since  perfectly  easy.  All  has  gone  on 
well,  and  with  remarkable  rapidity.  On  the 
third  day  after  operation  the  patient  could 
sit  up  several  hours;  on  the  fourth  he 
walked  about  his  apartment ;  the  sixth  he 
went  out  on  the  boulevard ;  and  on  the  tenth 
he  came  to  La  PiU^,  where  M.  Lisfranc 
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'shewed  him  to  his  puuils.  He  speaks  much 
more  clearly  than' before  the  operation;  in- 
deed he  Bpake  tolerably  well  three'days  after 
that  event. 

There  remains  a  paralysis  of  the  fare,  and 
a  partiol  one  of  the  orbi  cularus  palpebra- 
rnm :  the  patient  can  cover  aboot  two-thirds 
of  the  eye-ball.  A  portion  of  the  lingual 
nerve-  was  taken  away  with  the  tumour; 
during  the  section  he  felt  a  kind  of  vibration 
in  the  opposite  half  of  the  tongue,  and  he 
still  feels  it.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
this  nerve  he  retains  the  power  of  distiuguish- 
ing  tastes,  on  that  side  of  the  tongue. 

The  tumour  was  found  to  be  at  least  four 
inches  in  the  diameter  of  every  direction.  It 
'was  composed  of  a  white,  elastic  tissue,  simi- 
lar to  the  fibrous  polypi  of  the  uterus.  At 
its  middle  part  it  surrounded  the  bone, 
which,  without  giving  traces  of  inflammation 
or  ulceration,  was  worn  and  destroyed.  The 
tumour  seemed  to  arise  from  the  periosteum 
of  the  degenerated  alveoli;  at  its  posterior 
pact  a  portion  of  the  lingual  nerve,  with 
some  muscular  fibres  cut  away  with  it,  were 
'observed. — Gazette  Medieale,  Feb.  7,  1635. 


Universal  Remedy — Brandy, 

An  unfortunate  and  apparently  crack- 
brained  French  mechanic,  named  Guillaume, 
has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  address  a  me- 
moir to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
stating  that  he  has  found  a  remedy  for  every 
possible  disease,  in  brandy.  The  memoir 
(presented  183^2)  ^-as  referred  to  the  Acade- 
mic de  Medecine,  who  very  properly  took 
*no  notice  of  it.  But  M.  Guillaume  was  not 
'to  be  so  silenced:  he  writes  again  to  the 
Minister  and  the  Academy;  upon  wliich  a 
committee  of  the  latter  "  proposes  to  reply 
to  the  Minister,  that  this  piece  of  scribbling 
being  altogether  astray  from  the  most  sim- 
ple and  received  notions  of  physiology,  of 
medicine,  therapeutics,  grammar,  style,  and 
orthog^phy,  is  unworthy,  in  any  point,  of 
further  attention." 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  gram- 
mar end  style,  we  extract  the  following: — 
M.  Guillaume  announces,  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  **  I'imperfection  de  l*art  de  la 
medecine,  qui  cependaut  est  eelle  qui  aurait 
(Id  £tre  porti  au  plus  haut  degt6  de  perfec- 
tionnement,  meme  jusqu*au  point  de  pro- 
lunger  Vexistence  de  lliomme,  et  de  ne  cesser 
de  rirre  que  par  vit^i  tm  par  accident !  ! .'" 


Fracttfre  of  both  Jaws, 

A  miner  fell  into  a  sort  of  pit,  his  mouth 
pitched  upon  a  large  wooden  stake,  and  both 
his '  jaws  were  broken.  These  fractures, 
complicated  with  contusions  and  lacerations 
of  the  soft  parts,  were  so  directed,  that  the 
dental  arches  bent  inwards  were  as  if  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  up- 
per jaw  being  reduced  and  maintained  m 
situ  consolidated  very  well.   The  lover  one- 


1>eing  only  adherent  by  a  thin  slip  of  the 
gum,  was  taken  off  together  with  the  six 
teeth  it  supported.  The  patient  recovered, 
but  remained  with  an  infirmity  that  de- 
prived him  in  g^eat  part  of  the  power  of 
speaking  and  chewing. — Memoires  de  CH' 
nique  Chirttryicale,  by  M,  Vallat, 


AND 

iturstal  SUiunuiL 

Saturday t  February  28/A»  183S. 

REFORM   IN    THE   COLLEGE   OF    PHTfil- 

CIANS. 

We  had  occasion,  in  a  late  number,  to 
congrratulate  the  Medical  Gazette  on 
the  increasing  liberality'  of  its  princi- 
ples.   If  we  were  joyful  then,  we  are 
now  absolutely  in  raptures,  and  feel  a 
Peri-like  satisfaction  In  flying  up  to  the 
Paradise  of  medical  reform  with '  the 
sweet  tears  of  our  repentant  brother. 
The  Gazette  of  February  the  14th  an- 
nounces, not  with  a  cold  and  ungracious 
assent,  but  with  a  glow  of  generous 
enthusiasm,    a  real    reform    "and  no 
mistake"  in  the  College  of  Physicinns. 
They  have  actually  agreed  to  al>oli8h 
in  toto  the  ovd(?rs  of  candidates  and 
inceptor  candidates;    they  have  con- 
sented that  a  degree  from  either  of  the 
English  Universities  shall  cease  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a    passport   fo   the 
fellowship;  they  have  determined  that 
the  alumni  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
shall  take  their  place  among  the  licen- 
tiates with  the  graduates  of  Edinburgh 
and  Paris;  they  have  made  every  li- 
centiate of  thirty  years  of  age  and  four 
years'  standing,  eligible  to  the  fellow- 
ship;   and   they   have    thrown   open 
their  doors  to  all  men  who  have  re- 
ceived a  certain   specified    education, 
even  though  they  may  not  have  a  medi- 
cal degree.    We  think  they  might  as 
well  have  let  this  last  piece  of  liberality 
alone,  as  long  at  least  fis  they  continue 
to  be  merely  a  College  of  Physicians — 
a  doctor  without  a  degree  is  a  kind  of 
walking  bull:  our  friends  in  Eriu  wouU 
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teapt  to  Gonpare  him  to  a  gold-headed 
eane  wfthoat  a  gold  head — ^but  let  that 
pass.  "  If  they  do  all  this,"  says  our 
coQtemporaiy  "  and  we  assert  that  they 
baire  agreed  to  do  all  this — surely  it 
will  be  admitted  by  every  candid  person 
that  a  prodigious  step  has  been  made 
in  the  ^ood  cause.'* 

C'est  superbe !  We  really  can  hardly 
believe  our  senses ;  the  thing  seems  too 
good  to  be  true ;  yet  our  contemporary 
says  it  IS  so,  and  he  <4s  an  honourable 
man,  and  they  a^e  all— ull  honourable 
men."  We  only  wish  that  he  had  given 
ns  some  pledge  to  make  us  quite  certain 
of  it;  now  if  he  had  but  staked  his 
reputation  for  consistency  upon  it,  we 
aliould  have  straightway  banished 
every  doobfi  and  resigned  ourselves  to 
aU  the  luxury  of  joy. 

We  must  not|  however,  be  faint- 
hearted, the  good  cause  will  triumph ; 
indeed  it  cannot  fail,  seeing  that  the 
^oiificause  has  given  up  the  ghost — 
where  are  its  supporters?  "an  echo 
answers  where  are  they  !'*  Sir  Harry 
is  turned  leveller,  and  the  green  jour* 
nil  criea  vive  PegaliiiJ 

Our  friend  couuncnts  so  admirably 
on  the  above-mentioned  salutary  routa- 
tionff,  that  we  "  turn  up  the  white  o'  the 
eye  to  his  discourse  j"  the  only  point 
on  which  we  disagree  witii  bim,  and 
that  fortunately  is  not  a  practical  one, 
is  the  motive  from  which  these  sponta- 
neous refonus  have  sprung.  He  speaks 
of  "  the  liberal  spirit  which  seems  to 
have  prompted  them" — now  God  f  r- 
give  usy  aa  William  Cobbett  would  say, 
but  we  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
not  an  iota  of  liberality  in  the  whole 
tranaaction,  and  that  Sir  Harry  and  his 
merry  men  are  simple  antitypes  of  the 
beaver  who  bit  off  his  tail.  No  matter 
however  for  motives ;  the  cleansing  tide 
of  reform  is  rusliing  through  the  Augean 
stable  of  Pull  Mall,  and  all  the  feiiows 
have  brooms  in  their  hands  trying  who 
can  sweep  the  hardest ;  we  have  only 
to  aay  macte  virtute  !  We  now  turn  our 
eyes  in  anotheF  direction  and  ask  what 


the  twsnty^too  of  Lincolns  Inn  Fields 
are  about  ?  Will  they  too  exhibit  a 
few  amiable  traits  of  "spontaneous"^ 
liberality,  or  will  they  die  game  ?  Will 
they,  like  the  fellows,  judiciously  bear 
a  hand  in  sweeping  the  stable,  or  will 
they  fatuously  wait  to  be  themselvea 
swept  with  a  besom  of  destruction  ? 

We  hope  they  have  instinct  enough 
left  to  avoid  the  latter  insane  line  of 
conduct. 

*'  Dii,  prohibete  mints!  Dii,  talem avertiie 
CMum!"  ' 

As  for  the  Rhaharhariant  of  Black- 
friars  we  cannot  discern  a  ray  of  hope 
for  them.  To  recommend  them  to  re* 
form  would  be  tantamount  to  advising 
them  to  expunge  themselves  from  the 
lace  of  creation,  since,  where  a  thing 
is  an  unmixed  nuisance,  reform  and 
annihilation  become  synonymous.  We 
would  not  advocate  suicide,  but  could 
they  not  find  out  some  gentle  way 

**  to  win 
Oblivion,  sod  malt  out  their  essence  fine 
Unto  the  winds  ?" 

Verily,  if  they  devise  not  some 
*^  bpontaneous"  iiiode  of  extinction,  we 
predict,  in  the  Oriental  style  best  suited 
to  prophecy,  that  they  will  be  pounded 
in  tiie  mortar  of  destruction  with  the 
pestle  of  scorn. 


MEETING  OF  THE  UKDIC A L  PROFESSION 
AT  LIVERPOOL. 


For  some  time  the  medical  gentlemen  of 
Liverpool  have  been  anxious  to  establish  an 
iu^titution  by  which  they  woald  all  be  con- 
nected in  one  general  bond  of  honourable 
and  efficient  union.  Accordingly,  last  De- 
cember, a  circular  was  addressed  to  the  pro- 
fession,  acquainting  them  that  a  preliminary 
meeting  bad  been  held,  at  which  it  was 
unanimously  resolved — Ist,  '*  That  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  raise  a  sum  of  money,  uy  subscrip- 
tion, sufficient  to  erect  a  building  for  the 
future  reception  and  preservation  of  the 
Bledical  Library,  with  commodious  rooms 
for  a  Museum  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  and 
for  a  Xiccture-room,  and  apartments  for  a  re- 
sident librarian."  And,  2ndly,  "That  an 
address  be  presented  to  the  committee  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  requesting  their  peimis-  < 
sion  to  erect  the  proposed  buildiog  on  part 
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o£  Uie  TBcant  groand  beloaging  to  and  op* 
poBite  to  the  Royal  Institntion,  Colquitt- 
street."  The  circular  added,  that  the  con- 
templated building  was  intended  "  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  profession.'* 

The  handsome  sum  of  upwards  of  £600 
was  subscribed  since  the  project  was  set  on 
foot.  Dr.  Rutter,  with  a  liberality  which 
reflects  infinite  credit  on  him,  pat  lus  name 
down  as  the  donor  of  £300. 

Agreeably  to  notification,  (also  by  circu- 
lar), requesting  the  medical  gentlemen  of 
Liverpool  to  meet  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
in  Colquitt-street,  on  Tuesday,  to  take 
into  consideration  a  communication  from 
iKe  president  of  that  institution^  respecting  the 
erection  of  a  building,  &c.,  about  40  or  50 
members  of  the  profession  assembled  on  that 
day,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. Shortly  after  3,  p.  m.  Dr.  Rutter 
took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  business  by 
stating  generally  the  object  for  which  the 
meeting  had  been  convened.  An  address  to 
the  Royal  Institution's  committee  had  been 
delivered  and  laid  before  it.  President 
Brooks  read  the  communication  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Institution,  who  re- 
gretted, as  it  was  expressed,  their  inability, 
at  that  time,  to  recommend  to  the  proprie^ 
tors  any  steps — the  annual  general  meeting 
of  proprietors  not  being  summoned  un- 
til Friday,  the  13th.  A  written  com- 
munication from  President  Brooks  was, 
however,  transmitted  instead  of  a  former 
verbal  one.  It  contained  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  terms  conformably  with  which 
the  committee  of  the  Royal  Institution  felt 
disposed  to  make  a  grant  of  land,  on  which 
a  building  for  general  medical  purposes 
(such  as  holding  public  meetings,  &c.)  might 
be  erected.  This  offer  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
stitution's committee  was,  however,  condi^ 
tional,  and  in  effect — that  any  such  medical 
buildings,  with  the  museum  and  property 
therein  contained,  should  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  present  Royal  Institution  ;  but 
that  the  economy  or  management  of  such 
proposed  building  should  be  by  a  commit- 
tee of  medical  gentlemen.  Further,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  present  Royal  Institution 
should  claim  and  possess  right  of  entree  at 
specified  hours,  together  with  power  io  in- 
troduce non-residents  at  will.  The  apart- 
ments to  be  open  to  professional  men  with- 
out any  controul  on  the  part  of  such  Royal 
Institntion  proprietors,  &c.  It  was  evident, 
thai  in  these  conditions  there  were  ad  van' 
iages  and  disadvantages,  Ist,  On  the  score 
of  advantages,  they  could  have  land  for 
nothing,  and,  if  the  proposed  terms  were  ac- 
ceded to,  permanence  and  security  bIso. 
2d,  As  to  disadvantages,  there  was  an  abso- 
lute surrender  of  independent  right  in  such 
property,  including  the  pathological  mu- 
seum, &c.  And  if,  for  instance,  at  any  fu- 
ture time,  the  removal  of- such  moveable 
property  should  be  considered  expedient, 
or  desired  on  their  part,  such  removal  would 


be  impossible,  according  to  the  tenir  of  the 
conditions  named.  And  further,  no  mort- 
gage could  be  effected  on  snch  building  or 
property,  &c.  Upon  an  ezpresssion  of  the 
opinions  of  the  meeting  being  requested. 

Dr.  Carson,  sen.,  rose  and  remarked^ 
that,  as  he  intended  to  say  very  little,  he 
would  observe  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  real- 
ly important  matter  for  the  meeting  and  tfatt 
medical  profession  to  consider  was — to  raise 
a, sufficient  sum  of  money.  How  much 
would  be  required  he  did  not  know ;  but  as 
to  the  mode  of  raising  it  he  would  say,  if 
there  were  any  other  than  that  pointed  out 
by  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
then  that  other  should  be  at  once  preferred. 
It  would  be  better  that  the  profession  have 
laud  of  their  own  than  accept  a  grant  of  any 
which  would  so  fetter  them,  and  interfere 
with  their  future  arrangements,  which  should 
be  unconditional.  Taking  for  granted,  that 
a  given  sum  was  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  erecting  a  building  for 
the  use  of  the  medical  community  of  llver« 
pool,  and  that  the  whole  of  such  sum  could 
not  be  met  by  subscriptions  from  the  pro- 
fession, and  donations  from  those  liberally 
disposed,  further  funds  could  be  forthcoming 
by  effecting  a  mortgage.  But  money  could 
not  be  raised  by  mortgage,  if  the  proposed 
medical  institution  were  connected,  on 
such  conditions,  with  the  present  Royal  In- 
stitution. There  were  many  other  matters  of 
only  minor  moment  in  appearance,  which  ne- 
verthelesss,  by  him,  were  viewed  differently. 
There  were  the  mode  and  terms  in  which  their 
property  would  be  conveyed  Ugallyt  to  be 
considered.  This  would  be  a  point  involv- 
ing many  difficulties.  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  conditions  named  in  the  document 
before  the  meeting,  from  the  president, 
on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Institution's  com- 
mittee, were  accepted  and  gone  into,  what 
security,  he  would  ask,  would  the  medical 

Profession  have  for  their  property?  The 
loyal  Institution  itself  might  become  in- 
solvent. (Hear,  hear — Oh,  dear  no)  I  He 
made  such  an  allusion  as  at  least  a  possible,  if 
not  a  probable  occurrence.  To  pass  to  still 
more  subordinate  matters,  the  proprietors  of 
the  Royal  Institution  were  to  have  permis- 
sion to  introduce  \-i8iters.  and  possess  tickets 
for  themselves.  There  need  be  no  objection 
to  that,  provided  such  proprietors'  tickets 
were  not  transferable ;  for  if  se,  the  result, 
need  he  say,  would  be  injurious  in  many 
ways.  The  conditional  grant  of  land  stipu* 
lated  farther,  that  the  articles  lodged  in  the 
proposed  new  institution  should  also  be  ina- 
lienable property  I  He  (Dr.  C.)  really  could 
not  see  why  such  a  stipulation  as  that 
should  be  made.  Conditions  went  far 
enough,  if  the  building  was  to  be  virtually 
the  property  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Ar- 
ticles admitting  of  being  removed  should 
not  be  held  inalienable.  Advantages  there 
might  be  in  being  connected  with  the  Royal 
Institution;  but  there  were  maoy  disad- 
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vantageB.  •  If  any  connezioii  whatever  was 
made,  which  he  thought  should  be  avoidedi 
Bucb  association  of  iutereits  should  be  found- 
ed on  mutual  advantages,  not  confining  all 
of  them  to  one  side. 

Dr.  JarraEYS,  on  presenting  himself  to 
the  meeting,  cast  his  eyes  at  the  empty 
benches,  and  regretted  much  that  the  at- 
tendance of  mecUcal  gentlemen  was  so  very 
inconsiderable.    He  regretted  this,  for  as 
much  as  the  object  of  the  present  meeting 
involved  a  subject  upon  which  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  resident  members  of  the  profes- 
sion must,  more  or  lest,  be  strongly  inte- 
rested.   He  thought  that  the  wisest  mea- 
sure, without  attempting  too  much  at  once, 
would  be  to  proceed  to  appoint  a  committee 
from  the  body  of  those  present,  with  in- 
structions to  consider  the  matter  over,  and 
collect  as  much  information  as  possible  re- 
specting what  would  tend  to  advance  the 
objects  of  the  profession  in  their  proposed 
new  building,  for  their  own  general  and  par- 
ticular purposes.    Whenever  such  commit- 
tee, as  that  proposed  by  him,  considered 
themselves  possessed  of  information  of  va- 
lue, let  a  public  general  meeting  of  the 
whole  profession  be    forthwith    called  by 
public  advertisement.   The  present  meeting 
consisted  only  of  some  forty  or  fifty  gentle- 
men at  most.    Circulars  sent  out  and  ad- 
dressed by  any  single  individual  must  ne- 
cessarily have  overlooked  many  practitioners 
whose  residences  or  practice  lay  in  obscure 
parts  of  the  town.    Contributions  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  Medical  Institution 
would,  he  doubted  not,  be  afforded  by  many 
to  whom  circulars  never  had  been  issued,  or, 
if  issued,  had  not  reached.    Public  adver- 
tisement would  have  precluded  such  impo- 
litic oversights.    The  doctor  next  animad- 
verted upon  the  document  submitted  to  the 
meeting  from  the  Royal  Institution's  com- 
mittee: the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
accepting  the  offer  of  land  had  been  alluded 
to  from  the  chair,  and  by  Dr.  Carson.    In 
bis  (Dr.  J.'s)  opinion,  all  the  advantages  waa 
limited  to  the  grant  of  land  on  which  to 
erect  a  building ;  and  in  return  for  which 
"  grant,"  there  was,  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  be  a  virtual  and  absolute  sur- 
render to  independent  right  in  that  property, 
fixed  and  moveable!      The  value  of  the 
grant  was  too  petty — only  some  £240  or  so 
— and  what  was  that  as  a  consideration  P  If 
there  was,  at  length,  to  be  an  institution  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  whole  profession, 
it  should  be  on  a  basis  much  more  extended, 
and  granta  made  on  a  much  more  liberal 
footing.     As  to  making  this  and  that  pro- 
perty inalienable,  neither  the  library  nor 
funds  accruing  to  it  by  yearly  subscriptiona 
could  so  be  disposed  of  by  any  institution  or 
set  of  men.    Doctor  Jef&eys  here  went  into 
some   episodical    remarks  at  considerable 

length,  touching  the  hbrary  and  the  state  of 
its'  property.  To  a  partial  cry  of  "  Questi4m, 
question,^*  he  . observed  that  he  would  soon 

show  the  bearing  of  these  remarks  on  the 


question  before  the  meeting  tobe  sufficiently 
close.    The  difficulties  on  one  side  and  an<^ 
pther,  in  conducting  and  keeping  up  the 
Medical  Library,  which  had    been  expe* 
rienced  by  others  present,  as  well  aa  by  himw 
self,  many  years  ago,  would  teach  him  to 
guard  against  such  occurrences  as  were  in- 
separable from  mixed  and  conflicting  in^ 
terests,  if  he  could  prevent  them,  for  the 
future.    It  appeared  to  him  that  really  at 
little  connexion  as  possible  should  be  had 
with  the  present  Royal  Institution.    Every 
one  knew  perfectly  well  with  what  htgh^ 
sounding  pretentions  that   institution  had 
been  blazoned  before  the  public  at  a  former 
period.    Its  partisans  then  maintained  that 
it  was  to  do  this  and  the  other  thing.   It  waa 
to  vie  with  the  most  celebrated  existing 
institutions  in  the  metropolis;  and  outrival 
those  of  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh! 
But  what  had  been  the  result  P    Shares  eri* 
ginally  £100  each,  instead  of  having  risen  ia 
value,  had  fallen  lower  and  lower:    they 
could  now  be  had  for  30  or  £40.    The  pro^ 
fession  could  impart  respectability  to  their 
proposed  institution  without  being  connected 
with  the  Royal  Institution,  irhich  was  a  fail* 
ing  institution.     It  was  not  by  wuutqf  that 
any  institution  could  be  made  respectablew 
Instead  of  its  being  desirable  that  the  pro* 
fession  should  covet  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  latter  should  truly 
rather  feel  eager  to  court  the  association  of 
a  scientific  body  like  the  medical  profea* 
sion>  which  would  confer  respectability  oa 
them.     If  "  respectability,"  which  had  beea 
so  much  talked  of,  could  only  be  procured 
by  a  junction  with  the  Royal  Institution'**' 
or,  rather,  if  the  profession  had  not  an  in- 
dependent respectability — in  hia  opinion  it 
was  premature,  until  it  had,  to  propose  a 
building  for  medical  porpoiet.    He,  too, 
would  remind  the  meeting  of  the  neceastty 
for  being  cautious  and  deliberate.     They 
would  be  legislating  not  lor  tfaemaelves  and 
existing  generations,  but  for  poetenty.     If 
there  is  to  be  any  building,  let  it  be  one  m< 
generit — peculiar  to  medical  men.    The  eoff- 
poration  would,  he  doubted  not,  aid  the  pro- 
fession in  carry  mg  into  effect  their  public- 
spirited  intention,  when  the  time  arrived. 
Dr.  Jeffreys— after  alluding  to  the  great  and 
confessed  merits  of  the  chairman.  Dr.  RnV- 
ter,  the   originator  of  the  whole  project, 
whose  claims  would  be  nullified  if  the  coit« 
ditions  of  the  chairman  of  the  Royal  Inati- 
tution  committee    were    gone  into— con- 
cluded by  moving  for  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  conaider  g^ 
uerally  what  were  the  preferable  means  for 
effecting  the  objects  desired. 

Dr.  MAcnonix  entertained,  so  &r,  similar 
views,  and  would  second  Dr.  Jeffrey's  mo- 
tion, which  he  did  with  pleasure.  H» 
thought  it  premature  on  the  part  of  the  pr»> 
sent  meeting,  limited  as  to  nurobeis,  tft 
come  to  any  cooclQaion,or  return  a  definite 
answer,  other  than  a  vote  of  thanks  for  tiMir 
kind  attention  to  the  committe  of  the  Royal 
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Institution.  Such  a  meeting  could  not  be 
cbnsidered  as  representing  the  opinions  of 
the  resident  general  profession.  The  meet- 
ing, too,  was  still  in  a  very  unprepared  state. 
The  price  of  a  suitable  space  of  land,  apart 
from  that  offered  by  the  Royal  Institution, 
was  unknown.  The  conditions  on  which 
the  proposed  '*  grant "  were  offered  were,  in 
his  opinion,  by  much  too  partial — partial 
in  &your  of  the  institution,  and  much  less 
liberal  than  he  could  have  expected  towards 
tbe  profession.  A  new  buildmg,  if  erected, 
could  not  be  called,  or  virtually  be,  the  pro. 
perty  of  the  profession.  They  would  not  be 
even  allowed  to  remove  at  a  future  period, 
however  the  force  of  unforeseen  circum- 
iftancea  might  render  it  advisable,  any  move- 
able property  lodged  therein  by  their  own 
industry,  liberality,  or  zeal.  He  would  give 
his  support  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  gain  information  on  all 
pointe;  and  also  for  a  public  general  meet- 
ing being  called,  as  early  thereafter  as  pos- 
sible, by  public  advertisement. 

The  Ca  AIRMAN  thought  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  nominate  any  committee  for  such 
general  purposes,  until  the  meeting  had 
agreed  how  they  should  dispose  of  the  con- 
ditional offer  tendered  by  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution committee.  An  answer  was  desired 
by  that  body,  in  order  that  it  might  come 
before  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
|>roprietors,  as  had  been  mentioned.  He 
bad  only  had  Mr.  6rookes*s  reply  since  Sa- 
turday last,  and  he  (Dr.  R.)  lost  no  time  in 
calling  this  meeting  to  decide  upon  it; 

Dr.  Baird  viewed  the  conditions  on 
which  the  grant  of  land  would  be  made  as 
•very  hard  indeed.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Royal  Institution  would  be  the  trui^tees  of 
.the  new  building,  agreeably  thereto.  He 
.contended  .that  the  predominance  of  the 
trusteeship  should  be  centred  in  medical 
men.  If  subscriptions  for  a  building  upon 
liberal  principles,  and  on  an  independent 
basis*  were  brought  before  tbe  public  eye, 
.there  could  be  no  doubt  of  public  support 
.being  forthcoming,  llie  Medical  School  of 
.Birmingham,  on  its  own  independent  basis, 
.met  with  handsome  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
npn-professional  public;  and  the  public  of 
Liverpool  would  be  no  less  iiljcral  and  pub- 
lic spirited. ' 

Mr.  Blacrburne,  so  far  as  could  be  ga- 
thered from  several  wordy  and  tedious  re- 
•petitions,  appeared  to  be  ^-armly  in  favour 
of  accepting  the  offer  from  the  commit te  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  He  could  nee  no 
•force  in  any  of  the  objections  offered,  cx- 
.cept,  perhaps,  to  claiming  a  right  to  the  pro- 
perty of  moveables.  With  reference,  how- 
ever, to  any  such  claim  to  property  in  the 
•museum  of  morbid  anatomy,  provided  no 
right  .was  involved  to  deprive  medical  men 
of  such  property,  he  could  pee  no  objection 
to  that.  A  pcoperly  drawn  up  trust-deed 
would  be  ample  security.  All  that  the  pro^ 
prietora  of  the  Royal  Institution  seemed  to 


claim  was  simply,  tliai.Mey>  asdaoneclaef 
should  be  the  ownen  and  trus^S:  ol  tltf 
property,  legatli;  considered.  Had  they  evea 
claimed,  in  the  same  spirit  and  aeoae,  a  tighl 
to  the  property  of  tbe  medical  library,  there 
could  be  no  objection  but  one  of  mere  feel* 
ing,  even  to  that.  He  at  the  same  time  had 
no  objection  to  a  committee  after  the  chi^ 
question  was  disposed  of,  if  then  necessary. 

Amidst  a  guerilla  style  of  remarks  ttom 
different  gentlemen,  while  keeping  their 
seats,  the  ad  in/enm  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Institution  observed,  that  the  document 
read  from  Mr.  Brookes  must  lie  regarded 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  communication  from 
one  private  gentleman  to  another,  tlian  as  a|i 
official  intimation, — How  this  observation  told 
upon  the  ears  of  the  meeting  cannot  be 
stated.  No  comments  wltatever  passed 
upon  it. 

Mr.  CHRisTiAYf  here  asked  what  was  the 
sum  of  money  which  required  being  raised* 
Was  there  any  iuformation  lodged  with  the 
meeting  as  to  the  plan,  extent,  and  so  foitjlk, 
of  the  proposed  building?  Until  the  pro- 
fession found  where  a  check  to  their  pro* 
gress  lay,  they  had  better  agree  to  let  the 
proposal  from  the  Royal  Institution  stand 
over,  to  be  availed  of  or  not,  as  might 
seem  expedient  at  a  future  period. 

Mr.  C.  Bktce  echoed  the  Words  of  Mr. 
Blackburne. 

Mr.  RooBRSON  conld  confirm  what  had 
been  stated  as  understood  of  the  existence 
of  suspicions,  on  the  part  of  many,  if  tbe 
Royal  Institution  had  any  connexion  or 
controul  over  the  proposed  institutioi|. 
There  were  not  only  suspicions  aflont,  but  a 
dispoaition  to  withhold  their  pecuniary  aid 
or  support  in  any  way  from  the  Medical  In* 
stitution,  if  the  committee  of  the  Royal 
Institution  should  have  any  power  over  the 
property.  It  certainly  would  carry  a 
strange  appearance  and  impression  before 
the  public,  if  the  profession  were  to  permit 
their  property  to  be  vested  I)y  a  trust-deed 
in  trustees  appointed  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  Surely  the  profes- 
sion were  competent  to  inanftge  their  oWn 
affairs,  and  take  care  of  thcmselns. 

Dr.  R06RR  Scott  was  cpainst  any  final 
opinion  being  given  to  the  proposal. 

Dr.  FoRMBT  here  said—*'  Mr.  ChairraAn, 
I  have  really  A^ery  little  to  say  at  aM  :  and, 
as  1  have  been  so  short  a  while  in  the  room, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  nothing  at  all.  But 
since  I  am  upon  my  legs,  I  M*ill  observe* 
that  if  the  profession  can  carry  this  work  on 
by  themselves,  let  them  do  so — provided 
they  (un.  If  they  cannot,  which  is  my 
opinion,  then  it  will  be  as  well  that  they 
connect  themselves  with  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion ;  for,  unless  so  connected,  the  pnblic  at 
large  will  not  support  them  in  their  under- 
taking."    {Bear,  hear.) 

Dr.  Ahdsrson  contradicted  the  last  sen- 
timents uttered  by  Dr.  Forroby.  The  public 
in  general  were  not  now  likely  to  be  biasseil 
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bf  tint  Mtt«tifeiiiiisl»iicft  of  any  inttitntiDn 
o»  tboM  conneeted  with  one,  supportiag  any 
propoaal  of  inlnnnc  and  independent  merit. 
Ilia  CsAiBMAN  proposed  taking  the  sense 
of  Che  meeting,  as  to  what  reply  should  be 
returned  to  t£e  Royal  Institution's  com- 


Mitteei    Before  this  was  done,  at  the  sug-    ployed. 


soft.  The  urine  in  quantity  is  as  at  last  re* 
port,  is  rather  paler  in  colour,  and  continues 
to  deposit  the  lilac-coloured  sediment.  It 
now  tinges  the  litmus-paper  more  decidedly 
of  a  red  hue,  most  probably  from  the  effect 
of  the  acid  remedy  which  has  been  em- 


gestion  of  Dr.  Thorbum,  the  conditions  were 
again  read  distinctly  aloud,  several  gentle- 
nsen  having  entered  subsequently  to  the 
former  reading  of  the  document.  Mr.  Neill 
inquired  if  tha  Corporation  would  grant  a 
kim  of  money  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sur- 
jrendered  ose  of  that  building,  and  if  such 
•am  (£1,000)  would  be  gifted  in  aid  of  the 
proposed  institution.  1 1  appeared  from  the 
Chair,  that  the  Corporation  had  not  been 
ednferwd  with  on  the  subject  as  yet. 
• '  Upon  the  sense  of  the  meeting  being 
taken,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
oonfibr  with  the  representatives  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  to  report  generally  upon 


I4th.  Was  put  on  "  full  diet''  about  tha 
day  after  the  date  of  last  report.  At  tha 
present  time  he  is  not  nearly  so  well  as  al 
fast  report.  The  lassitude  and  debility  from 
which  ne  had  in  a  good  degree  recovered,  all 
now  present,  as  is  indicated  by  the  coun- 
tenance, &c.  in  almost  as  great  a  degree  aa 
the  period  of  his  admission.  The  indicatibna 
afforded  by  the  characters  of  the  urine  re- 
main the  same. 

Slst  He  remains  the  same  as  at  last  report,, 
and  \a  continuing  the  same  remedies. 

24th.  Left  the  hospital  to  day,  in  conse^ 
qnence  of  having  the  Wants  of  a  young 
family  to  attend  to.    He  is  much  the  samit 


the  ways  and  means  which  would  appear  de-  as  at  last  report,  on  the  whole,  not  having 

strable;  the  result  to  be  laid  before  a  pub-  received  much  benefit    The  urine,  when 

}ie«ene*al  meeting,  to  be  called  by  adver-  tested  with  the  litmus-paper,  still  shews  au 

tfissnient.    Thanks  being   by  acclamation,  excess  of  acid. 
voted  to  Dr.  Rntter,  as  chairman,  the  meet-  .— 


Ing  dispersed. 
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-Jl€iial  JHteae, — Cssr  ^  Ifin.  HM,  eviuhided 
from  page  831  o^  our  Ittt  Volume. 

Jan.  22nd.  Better  than  at  last  report. 
Hhe  colour  of  the  nrine  ii  not  of  so  deep  a 
hue  as  before.  His  daily  allowance  of  bread 
has  been  increased,  and  he  is  taking  the 
following  mixture  :^ 

S^.  Quinis  sulph.  gr.  viij  ; 

Acid  sulphuric  dilut.  5  j ; 

Infus  rosaeco.  %  viij. 
H.  Capt.  cohl  ij.  ter  die. 

28th.  His  health  daily  improves;  he  is 
allowed  to  go  out  for  about  four  hours  in 
the  middle  of  each  day,  for  the  sake  of  fresli 
air  and  exercise.  The  character  of  the  urine 
continues  to  improve,  although  it  remains 
somewhat  of  a  lilac  tinge,  and  continues  to 
deposit  the  amorphous  sediment  in  a  less 
.degree.  The  quantity  passed  daily  is  still 
about  six  pints,  but  of  this  the  by  far  greater 
proportion  is  paesed  during  the  night 

Feb.  6th.  The  general  aspect  of  the  patient's 
countenance  ia  evidently  improved,  though 
he  sUll  remains  feeble  and  emaciated  to  a 
certain  extent;  he  states  that  he  daily  gains 
strength,  and  that  there  has  been  latterlv  a 
partial  restoration  of  the  virile  powers.  He 
has  now  no  remains  of  pain  either  in  the  lum- 
bar or  hypogastric  regions.  The  tongue  is 
still  flabby  and  covered  with  a  milky-like 
fur.  The  appetite  is  now  so  much  improv- 
ed, that  he  states  he  coold  eat  far  more 
ihaa  he  is  allowed.  .  The  pulse  96,  foU  and 


Phlegmonous  Erytipelas* 

— ^  Hancock,  aged  53,  was  admitted 
into  North  umberlaud  ward,  January  IStfa* 
as  a  patient  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  having  been 
previously  ill  eight  days.    He  had  an  ex- 
tensive ulcer  of  the  leg,  just  above  the  ankle, 
which  having  been  of  very  tedious  cur^, 
healed  about  two  years  ago.  About  a  week 
or  two  previous  to  his  admission,  he  graced, 
accidentally,  the  surface  of  the  old  cicatrix 
of  this  ulcer,  and  the  sore  thus  produced 
being  neglected,  it  became  higty  inflamed 
and  irritable,  and  gave  rise  to  the  erysipelas 
for  which  he  was  admitted.    A  spreading: 
and  superficial  inflammation  proceeded  ap 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  in  tite 
course  of  the  absorbents,  whose  tissue*  was 
evidently  inflamed.    At  the  time  of  his  ifd- 
mission,  there  was  a  perceptible  tendency  in 
two  or  three  places,  for  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  forma- 
tion of  matter,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  several  patches  of  diffuse  suppuration* 
had  become  established  in  the  subcutaneous- 
cellular  tissue,  pretty  much  in  the  course  of 
the  absorbents,  from  the  foot  to  the  groin.. 
From  the  time  of  his  admission,' the  geneml 
symptoms  have  been  those  of  an  asthenic 
type,  and  have  required  a  c6nsiderri>le  de*- 
gree  of  support  and  stimulation.  The  treat- 
ment ordinarily  pursued  in  such  cases  wa» 
adopted,  and   the  matter  whic^  we  have- 
spoken  of,  was  liberated  by  means  of  inci- 
sions of  moderate  sise  (on  the  plan  of  Mr» 
C.  Hutchinson),  very  judiciously  instituted 
by  Mr.  Hancock,  as  occasion  appeared  to 
demand.    Notwithstanding  the  greatest  de- 
-  gree  of  care,  symptoms  of  cerebral  erethism^ 
appeared  a  fiew  days  since,  which  seemed 
at  one  time  to  threaten  mentsgitia.  - 
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P«bi  3.  l^era  if  a  cotiiidenble  degic* 
oC  muttering  delirium  present ;  tong ne  dry, 
•nd  covered  with  the  htomn  fur  of  typhus; 
teeth  and  gome  covered  with  sordes ;  palse 
.65,  small  wA  feeble. 

Kr.  Gathrie  ordered  him  to  have  daily 
four  ounces  of  port  wine,  in  addition  to  the 
lame  qmmtity  which  he  has  been  allowed 
for  several  days,  and  likewise  prescribed  the 
following  mixture » — 

1^.  Qninic  snlpbat,  gr.  xvj ; 
Acidi  sulphuric.  dUut.,  3  ij ; 
Tinct.  cinchonc,  comp.,  %  iij ; 
I nfusi  gentian,  comp.,  §v. 
Fiat  mistura,  cnjua  capiat  cochl.  duo  am- 
alas  4tis  boris. 

6th.  Rather  better;  pulse  72,  but  still 
Tery  feeble.  Another  incision  has  been 
mane,  to  allow  the  escape  of  some  fresh- 
formed  matter.  The  leg  and  thigh  are  so 
much  relieved,  that  the  application  of  poul- 
licea  has  been  discontinued,  and  a  roller 
with  simple  dressings  been  substituted. 
There  still,  however,  remains  considerable 
inflammation,  with  swelling  about  the  ankle, 
and  dorsum  of  the  foot,  surrounding  the  old 
cicatrix. 

7th.  Much  better ;  the  countenance  has 
lost  the  sunken  features  of  typhus;  the 
pnlse  is  stronger,  and  the  tonga e  nearly 
clean.  The  inflammatary  action  in  the  leg 
and  foot  is  also  nearly  subdued. 

I4th.  The  patient  is  decidedly  improv- 
ing rapidly,  both  as  respects  the  local  and 
general  symptoms. 

2l8t.  He  improves  in  his  general  health 
daily ;  bat  yesterday  he  had  an  attack  of 
rigors,  and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Snowdon, 
the  present  house-surgeon  of  the  hospital, 
was  attracted  to  a  red  and  inflamed  spot,  si- 
tuated over  the  anterior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium ;  this  spot  possesses  a  great  de- 
gree of  tension,  and  it  was  thought  that  an 
indistinct  fluctuation  could  be  perceived  iu 
it.  Mr.  Guthrie  directed  early  incisions  to 
be  made  in  all  those  spots,  by  which  means 
he  oljserved  the  subsequent  necessity  for 
larger  ones  would  be  prevented. 

Z3rd.  The  inflammation  over  the  ilium 
has  nearly  disappeared  without  any  incisi- 
sion  having  been  made.  The  incisions  in, 
the  leg  are  fast  filling  up  with  granulations 
and  convalescence  appears  to  be  now  about 
established. 

Immente  Cakuhis  extracted  from  the  Bladder 
of  a  Female. 

Case  of  Mary  Kean^  continued  from 
page  127. 
Feb.  18th.  Going  on  favourably.  Yes- 
terday a  large  fragment  was  found  to  be 
making  its  way  through  the  urethra,  which 
Mr.  Suowdon  removed  with  the  forceps, 
when  it  was  (pund  to  weigh  two  ounces, 
several  small  fragments  have  continued  to 
pass  at  intervals. 


2Ut.  She  is  eo  te  i«eomed,  Ihil  ite  hat 
been  again  removed  to  her  old  bed  In  Qate» 
Ann  Ward.  She  eompluns  of  eome  pau| 
in  the  bladder ;  the  nrine  escapes  as  frsi  as 
it  enters  by  the  nreteit:  the  urethra,  which 
was  divided  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
epemtion  of  breaking  and  eztractiiig  tha 
calculus,  does  not  show  any  tendency  to 
recover  its  tone  at  present.  The  bladder 
has  been  injected  with  warm  water,  by  6U 
rection  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  but  no  additiooat 
fragments  have  come  away.  This  he  haa 
ordered  to  be  regularly  repeated  in  order  to 
remove  the  superabundant  mucus,  which 
might  otherwise  afford  a  nidus  for  the  lodge* 
ment  of  a  phosphatic  deposition.  She  takea 
an  anodyne  draught  every  night. 

23rd.  No  further  fragmenU  have  been 
passed  from  the  bladder,  ahd  it  is  believ- 
ed that  the  whole  of  this  immense  calcu« 
Ins  has  now  been  completely  evacuated.-^ 
the  weight  of  the  fragments  actually  eoU 
lected,  and  exclusive  of  what  was  neeessa* 
rily  lost  at  various  times,  amounting  to 
very  little  short  of  seven  ounces.  A  eonsi« 
dereble  quantity  of  mneus  is  secreted  by  tho 
bladder ;  the  general  health  and  appearanetf 
improve :  pulse  is  100  and  feeble  ;  in  other 
respects  she  is  much  as  at  last  report.  She 
is  ordered  to  take  half  a  pint  of  decoction 
of  the  pareire  blava  daily. 


MEDICAL   1PP0IMTMBMT8  AT  KBWGA8* 
TLB-UPON-TTNB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Original  London  Medieat 
and  Sttrgieal  Journal. 

Netccattle'vpon-Tifne,  Feb.  19/A.  1835. 

Sir — It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find , 
that  the  concluding  sentence  in  my  last 
letter  is  borne  out  by  so  splendid  an  illus- 
tration as  that  aflbrded  by  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital 
and  Dispensary.  Who  that  reads  Pr.  John^ 
stones  address  to  the  Birmingham  schooli 
can  question  the  truth  of  my  statement  in 
regard  to  our  medical  institutions  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  provincial 
towns  ?  and  who  will  attempt  to  deny  that 
such  medical  institutions  stand  out  in  bold 
and  strong  relief  from  the  ground  presented 
by  our  institutions  P  Let  the  governors,  let 
the  medical  officers,  and  let  the  scientific 
public  of  Newcastle  contemplate  the  pio- 
ture,  and  we  shall  ere  long  find  either  that 
the  medical  ofiicers  have  roused  from  their 
lethargy,  or  that  the  governors  who  appoint- 
ed them  to  their  honourable  and  responsible 
situations,  will  be  convinced,  that  the 
establishments  which  they  direct  with  their 
judgment,  and  support  by  pecuniary  con- 
tribution, may  be  materially  extended  in 
utility.  A  nobler  instance  of  profesaioDal 
liberality^  ot  of  ansi^ty  to  adTanee  medjeal 


Dk.  fife  on  EkipM  Jgpoiaimants. 
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gciencet  bmtm  cbuaelcinfled  any  let  of  mtin, 
Uian  fbat  which,  the  hiBtory  of  uie  Birming* 
ham  school  of  raedicine  (as  given  by  Dr. 
Johnstone)  preeents.  It  would  be  well  for 
iociety  and  still  better  for  the  medical  por- 
tion of  it,  if  snch  feelings  were  more  gene- 
rally entertained,  as  those  must  have  been, 
which  conld  lead  men  to  merge  all  private 
and  penonftl  considerations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  common  cause,  like  that  of  the 
oiffusion  of  medical  science  and  the  public 
welfare. 

1  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  ques- 
tion already  mooted  by  me,  viz.  the  **  ex- 
pediency of  appointments  for  life.'*    In  my 
first  letter,  I  stated  my  conviction,  that  the 
operation  of  this  system  was  decidedly  pre- 
judicial both  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge,  and  to  the  institutions  in  which 
it  existed.    That  this  opinion  may  be  ques- 
tioned by  some,  I  have  no  doubt;  in  this  re- 
spect, however,  it  only  resembles  everything 
which  does  not  admit  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion.    I  hope  in  the  following  observations 
to  succeed  in  shewing  that  my  opinion  is  not 
8  mere  matter  of  speculation,  and  I  also 
wish  to  be  understood  as  (for  a  time  at  least) 
quitting  Newcastle,  and  treating  the  ques- 
tion on  perfectly  general  grounds.    What, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  arc  the  real  or  sup- 
posed disadvantages  of  life  appointments  to 
public   medical  institutions?     1st.   Where 
this  system  prevails,  it  renders  the  establish- 
ments subservient  to  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals, rather  than  to  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  those  for  whose  relief  from  suffer- 
ing they  were  originally  formed.    2dly.  It 
gives  undue  advantages  of  acquiring  and 
perfecting  professional  knowledge,  to  a  few, 
at  the  expense  of  utterly  excluding  others 
of  equal  merit,  from  a  participation  in  these 
advantages— and  in  this  way  prevents,  in- 
stead of  securing,  a  constant  supply  of  ex- 
perienced and  practical  men    to   society. 
3dly.  By  placing  those  appointed  beyond 
all  public  competition,  it  effectually  exter- 
minates that  spirit  of  emulation,  which  is 
not  only  esj>eiitial  to  a  zealous  discharge  of 
duty,  but  when  absent,  opposes  one  of  the 
most  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science.     It  is  calculated 
to  promote  indolence  in&tead  of  activity,  in 
those  who  have  probably  attained  the  height 
of  their  ambition— who  feel  themselves  se- 
cure against  all  encroachment — and  it  too 
often  damps  the  ardour  of  those  who  see 
only  a  remote  chance  of  succeeding  to  simi- 
lar honours.  4tlily.  As  men  often  grow  old 
in  mind,  even  prior  to  the  time  when  bodily 
infirmities  render  them  aware  of  it^  it  is 
plain  that  the  continuance  of  such  persons 
in  office,  is  a  serious  evil  to  the  hospitals 
and  their  inmates.  5thly.  It  fosters  feelings 
of  envy  and  jealousy,  instead  of  honour- 
able rivalry  amongst  the  members  of  the 
pKolesaion,  and  in  many  instances  render 
those  who  know  not  i^ow  to  enjoy  their  good 


fiirtnne^  odtous.  find,  contemptible  in  the  esUr 
mattaa  of  persona  wh9  ought  rathei:  to  lo#k 
np  to  them  as  placed  in  a  situa.tion  io  whieh 
they  are  entitled  by  their  talents',  and  to 
which  they  themselves,  in  time,  might  also 
aspire.    If  I  were  disposed  to  enter  into 
speculations  upon  this  subject,  I  might  add 
materially  to  the  above  list  of  evils,  but  as 
I  have  myself  seen  those  enumerated  in  full 
operation,  I  shall  not  weaken  the  arguments 
against  life  appointments  by  calling  to  my 
aid  other  imaginary  or  unproved  evils    It 
now  becomes  a  question,  how  these  disad- 
vantages may  be  avoided?    In  answer  tor 
this,  I  would  recommend  the  appointments 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  to  be  for  a  term  of  years  (three 
or  five),  and  by  allowing  of  their  re-election 
after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  it  would 
not  only  extend  the  utility  of  the  institu- 
tions, but  would  also  prevent  the  semblance 
of  injustice  to  those  who  had  served  them. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  most  hospital 
appointments  are  altogether  honorary,  and 
consequently  no  real  injury  is  sustained  by 
the  parties  who  for  a  time  only  become  dis- 
qualified.   If  however  this  plan  be  deemed 
objectionable,  there  is  another  to  which  I 
certainly  give  the  preference,    especially 
when  an  institution  has  a  plurality  of  offl« 
cers.    Let  us  for  example  suppose  the  hos- 
pital to  have  four  physicians  and  four  sur- 
geons, and  in  addition  to  these  two  assistant 
physicians  and  two  assistant  surgeons,  that 
the  term  of  these  appointments  is  three 
years ;  I  would  propose  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  the  two  seniors  in  eacht 
department  should  be  elevated  to  the  rank- 
of  consulting  ofiicers,  the  two  juniors  suc- 
ceed them  as  senior  ofiicers,  and  that  the' 
place  of  the  latter  should  be  filled  by.  the 
assistant  ofiicers,  two  new  assistants  being 
at  the  same  time  elected.    At  the  end  of 
the  next  three  years  the  two   consulting 
ofiicers  go  out,  and  the  vacancies  are  to  be 
filled  up  in  the  manner  above  described. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  it  en- 
sures the  qualifications  of  every  ofiicer  for 
the  duties  of  his  ofiice.     It  extends  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  hospital  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  profession,  and  in  this  way  also 
confers  upon  society  a  numerous  class  of 
well  educated  and  experienced  practition- 
ers.    If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  shortest  term  that  a  man 
would  be  in  ofiice  would  be  six  years,  a  pe- 
riod which  would  not  only  afford  him  the 
opportunity  of  extensive  practice,  but  also 
enable  him  to  display  his  talents,  and  esta- 
blish a  profesaional  reputation,  which  is  the 
first  object  with  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession.    If  on  the  contrary  his  abilities  be 
below  par,  the  institution  would    labour 
under  a  temporary  instead  of  a  permanent 
evil,  which  consideration  alone  should  be 
to  the  govemprs  of  public  medical  charities 
a  sufficient  ground  lor  adopting  either  Xhvt 
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Wukfy  Mtteorctpghai  Joamai, 


or  tome  ■imlUi  unngtmant.  I  ih>ll  now 
take  m7  leave  of  tbe  inflrmuy — ajidiub- 
■etibe  myulf 

Your  obedient  Kiraot 

Qtotai  Pir>,  M.  D. 
P.S.  Inmyneitlahsll  proceed  to  make 
soma  observstloiu  on  llie  diapeoiuy. 

lUBTINO    AT    THB   COLLEGE   OP    PUVBI- 

CUN8. 
Thk  Kcoad  meeting  for  tlie  teuon  took 
^ce  at  the  College  of  Pbyikiacs  on  the 
Z3rd  inst.,irheii  alSTgeusemljIagevaapre- 
Mat.  A  paper  vaa  lead  from  Dr.  Hope,  ou 
Apoplexy  caused  by  disease!  of  the  heart, 
)Mid  anolher  from  Dr.  Veitch,  on  the  prevn- 
knce  of  cholera  in  morahy  districts. 

Carbmialt  nf  Soda  Lotaga. 
H.  Beral  gWei  the  following  aa  the  for- 
mula of  these  loieages,  which  hate  also  the 
«liuei  oCDigeitive  Pastiles  of  d'Arcel," 
•tid"Putilesc^  Vichy"; — 

Powdered  sugar 34  ounces. 

Powdered  bi-carlwnate  of  soda  2  ounces, 

Mucilage  of  gum-arabic 3fi  drachma. 

Mis  the  bicarbonate  and  tngar  well:  add 
the  raoeilage  in  the  quantity  prescribed,  or 
•a  may  be  needed,  and  mike  a  paste  of  it : 
nil  it  out  and  divide  it  into  losenges  of  IB 
Creins  each.  Each  lozenge  contains  a  grain 
of  biCArbonate  of  soda. 

Hie  locenges  may  be  made  with  rose- 
•cented  mucilage,  with  orange,  peppermint, 
chocolate,  or  tola  or  iris-root. 

ti-t  rose  and  orange  mucilage*  alluded 
to,  are  made  by  dissolring  one  part  of  tha 
fant  inlhreeof  rose  or  orange  flower  water. 


By  mixicg  eight  iitAmt  of  tiaeton  ot 
tola  with  ngbt  ounces  of  augar.  and  using 
a  proportion  of  this  in  the  manufacture  m 
tbe  soda  loxenges,  tbe  flavour  and  OTOpertiea 
of  loin  accompany  the  latter.  With  iria- 
root  a  very  pleasing  scent  is  given  to  the 
breaUi.— ynirs<i^tf«  Pharmnat^^tp.  ^635.    - 

COHRBSPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received  from 
Dr.  Fyfe,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Dr. 

.  Jacob,  of  Maryborough — Hr.Willianil,  of 
Qosport — Deraocrilua — Dr.  Corrigan,  of 
Dublin— A  Dublin  Friend— A  Lover  of 
Fair  Play — Guyeuais — and  a  Member  of 
the  Medico -Botanical  Society;  all  of 
which  will  receive  our  earliest  attentioD. 

J.  0.  B.— Many  thanka  for  the  lecommeo- 

An  /riiA  S<ibitnbrr.~~JKit  Joamai  ia  for- 
warded with  the  Laikcet  and  Medical  Ga- 
zelle, and  reaches  Dublin  with  them  every 
Mouday  morning.  Ihe  remedy  for  not 
receiving  it  is  to  change  from  the  peraoa 
who  does  not  supply  it  regularly:  this 
will  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses. 

Dr.  Corrigaii's  Clinical  Lecture*,  delivered 
at  the  Jervis-streel  Hosjnlal,  are  bow 
commenced,  and  will  lie  regularly  eon- 
tinned.  We  alto  expect  lua  ledurea  ou 
Auscultation  and  Diseases  of  the  Chert. 
He  is  tbe  best  slelhoecoptst  in  Dublin, 

jliCJiupiiTtr. — We  cannot  inform  our  Cor- 
respondent when  the  prizes  will  be  award- 
ed by  the  Medical  Reform  Society — Dr. 
Epps's  address  is  B9,  Great  Bussell-atftet, 
Bloom  sbury -square. 

Mr.  Caokt,  tif  NorHampiBa. — The  conununi- 
cation  haa  been  received. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

MSPICAL  JURISPRUDENCE, 

mUTSRKD  BY  PROFB8BOR  A.  T.  THOU  BOH, 

r.  Im  8., 

AH  the  Vrntfrrifp  qf  London:  Smian  1834-35. 

LBCTOajE    XX. 

Memtoi  AUenaium, 

GEirri.citXN — ^The  subject  to  which  1  hare 
nov  to  direct  your  atteotion,  Mental  Aliena- 
tion, it  the  iiKMt  interesting  in  the  range  of 
our  inquirtes,  involving  questions  respect- 
ing the  immortal  part  of  our  l)eing,  which 
have  hitherto  been,  and  perhaps  ever  shall 
be,  covered  by  a  veil  of  mystery,  impene- 
trable in  this  temporary  stage  of  our  exist- 
ence. It  is  impossible,  in  such  an  inquiry, 
not  to  deviate  into  the  labj'rinths  of  meta- 
physics ;  but,  if  we  are  forced  to  step  into 
these,  let  us  take  common  ranse  with  us, 
like  the  thread  of  Artadnt"^,  to  guide  us  back 
from  their  devious  mazes. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  **  that  the  at- 
tempt to  define  the  nature  of  mind  or  soul 
is  as  vain  and  presumptuous  an  undertaking 
as  it  is  to  try  to  find  out,  by  thought  alone,  the 
nature  of  the  Almighty."  Yet  (such  is  the 
vanity  of  man),  this  arduous  task  has  not 
only  been  attempted,  but  some  speculative 
philosophers  have  decided  that  mind  and 
hraU  are  equally  substantial  and  the  same. 
"  Continuing  to  reflect,"  says  Dr.  Piiestley, 
in  his  celebrated  wOrk  oa  Matter  and  Spirit. 
"  npon  the  subject^  I  liccame  satisfied  that 
if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  guided  in  our 
inquiries  by  the  universally  acknowledged 
rales  of  philosophizing,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves unauthorized  to  admit  anything  in 
man  besides  that  body  which  is  the  object  of 
onr  senses."  Others  have  asserted,  that,  al- 
though both  are  matter,  yet  that  they  are 
not  the  same  kind  of  matter.  Let  us  exa- 
Bune  briefly  the  grounds  upon  which  these 
hypotheses  have  been  erected. 

The  first  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  advanced  to  prove  the  materiality  of 
mind  is  that  we  have  never  found  the  phe- 
fMM^HUH^  of  perception  unconnected  with  or- 
gniaodniMBCs  of  matter;  they  may,  there- 


fore, be  regarded  as  qualities  of  such  sub- 
stances ;  for  it  is  no  objection  to  affiim,  whift 
may  be  said  of  all  the  other  qualities  with 
which  we  know  matter  to  be  endowed,  that 
they  have  no  resemblance  nor  affinity  to  the 
more   acknowledged    primary  qualities  ol 
matter.  It  is  contended,  therefore,  tint  mind 
is  always  found  in  conjunction  with  a  cer- 
tain mass  of  solid  and  extended  matter; 
that  it  inhabits  the  same  portion  of  space, 
and  presentsitself  invariably  along  with  those 
other  qualities,the  assemblage  of  which  makes 
up  our  idea  of  organized  matter.  "  In  fact," 
says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  there  is  just  the  same 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  powers  of  sensa- 
tion and  thought  are  the  necessary  result  of  a 
particular  organization,  as  that  sound  is  the 
necessary  result  of  particular  concussion  of 
the  air:  for  in  l)oth  cases  the  one  constantly 
accompanies  tlte  other ;  and  there  is  not  in 
nature  a  stronger  argument  for  n  necessary 
connexion,  or  any  cause  and  any  ef&ct."    I 
will  not  at  present  stop  to  rvfute  this  hypO" 
thesis,  Avhich  is  contradicted  hy  a  multipli- 
city  of   unqiiPHtionablo   fucts,    which   Dr. 
Priestly  could  not  l)c  ignorant  of.  but  over 
which  he  has  certainly  thiown  »hc  veil  of 
ncf^lect,  in  support  of  Ihc  prido  of  opinion. 
We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Hartley,  tiiat  per- 
ci'ption  iH  moroly  n  peculiar  i^pecies  of  mo- 
tion, l)ccause  it  U  proilnced  by  certain  me- 
chanical   impulses    on  the   extremities  of 
nerves,  which  transmit  it  to  the  brain,  and 
that  association  is  strictly  within  the  ana- 
logy of  material  movement,  and  something 
like  the  vibration  of  musical  cords  in  juxta** 
position.    Let  us  examine  this  as&ertion. 

By  what  means  do  we  perceive  the  qoali^ 
ties  of  matter?  One  reply  only  can  be 
of&red — hy  ])erception.  Does  it  not,  there- 
fore, involve  an  absunlity  to  affirm,  that  that 
faculty  which  informs  us  of  the  qualitiea  of 
matter,  is  itself  a  quality  of  matter?  If 
this  were  true,  perception  would  also  be 
perceivetl,  which  is  not  the  case :  it  is  not  a 
quality,  but  the  knowledge  of  qualities, 
and  certainly  distinct  troni  that  which  is 
perceived  by  it.  Thence  it  niu>.t  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  an  unwarrantable  abuse  of 
langnage  to  call  pertepiion  a  quality,  which 
18  notan  object  of  sense,  as  all  qoalities  are; 
which  i9  never  conceived  to  occupy  spncf, 
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nor  to  chaxacteriae  it,  nor  is  endowed  witli  which  characteriae  the  compoaitiona  of  the 
perceptible  propertiea  j   which  cannot    be  meridian  of  hia  life  P  What  can  be  found  of 
aoppoaed  to  be  an  inaeparable  attribute  of  decay  in  the  productiona  of  the  laat  days  of 
matter,  and  is  found  in  connexion  with  or-  Biahop  Burnet,  stretched  on  the  rack  by 
ganized  matter,  only  whilst  that  matter  ex-  the  tortures  of  stone,  and  a  complication  of 
iato  in  a  certain  state,  or  is  alive.    U  there  maladiesP  or  in  those  of  Samuel  JohnMn, 
were  no  other  grounds  for  rejecting  the  ma-  whose  whole  life  was  i  one  naroxysm  of  dis- 
terialiam  of  mind,  this  surely  is  suffijcient,  ease  P    Did  the  mind  of  Newton  m»w  the 
that  it  confounds  the  act  of  perception  with  weakness  of  his  body,  when,  in  his  eightieth 
the  qualities  perceived,  and  classes  among  year,  he  resolved  the  celebrated  problem  of 
the  objects  of  perception  the  faculty  by  trajectories  of  Leibnitz,    as   an  evening's 
Which  a  knowledge  of  theae  objects  can  only  amusement  P  and,  finally,  in  our  own  time, 
be  attained,  and  which  must  be  exercised  what  dependence  of  mind  on  body  was  seen 
before    we    can    possess  any   conception,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  life  of  Wollaa- 
•«  either  of  matter  or  ita  qualitiea."  ton,  who   exercised  his   mental   faculties 
What  does  anatomy  say  on  this  subject  P  when  his  body  had  almost  become  extinct. 
If  we  look  into  the  writings  of  Morgagni,  "  Nullum  sajva  caput  Proserpina  fugit"— 
w  those  of   Bonetua,  of   Haller,  and   of  but  mind  remains  untouched. 
otheza  leaa  diatinguished,  but  equally  cor-  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  contended,  as  I 
taet  we  find  that  the  texture  of  every  part  have  said,  that,  although  it  were  admitted 
of  the  brain  may  be  morbidly  altered  from  that  brain  and  mind  are  distinct,  still  this  is 
Ha  natural  alaie,  and  yet  all  the  faculties  of  no  proof  that  mind  is  not  material.    I  ad- 
the  mind  rensin    entire.     Abscesses  have  mit  the  force  of  this  reasoning.    Many  of 
been  formed  in  the  brain;  tumours  have  the  external  phenomena  of  the  mind  may 
been  foundin  it,  which  have  slowly  enlarged  be  accounted  for  on  the  known  influence  of 
and  hardened  J  ita  arteries  have  been  ossi-  mechanical  and  ehemical  powers  Operating 
fied  •  indeed,  'every  portion  of  it,  in  differ-  on  irritability  and  sensibility,  or,  in  other 
ent  iiMtances,  have  exhibited  morbid  altera-  words,  on  ,  the  nervous  energy.    But,  al- 
iiona  of  atructure,  and  yet  the  mind  has  though  the  transmission  of  such  impres- 
lemained  entire.    Even  when  it  has  suffered  sions  to  the  brain  can  be  readily  accounted 
in  the  exerdae  of  its  faculties,  either  from  for,  yet  the  thought  which  is  produced,  the 
general  or  local  inflammation,  as  soon  as  idea  which  arises,  cannot  be  accounted  for: 
^  diseaaed  action  has  subeided,  although  the  belief  that  it  b  the  result  of  an  imma- 
it  m»y  leave  behind  it  some  organic  mis-  terial  agent,  forces  itself  upon  the  mind :  it 
chief,  this  may  continue  for  many  years  is  a  matter  of  faith,  not  of  reason.    We 
without  affecting  permanently  the  faculties  know  nothing  more  of  it  than  what  Revela- 
of  the  mind.    Equally  strong  proofs  might  tion  has  taught  us,  and  beyond  this  it  ia 
also  be  quoted,  that  the  faculties  of  mind  do  probable  we  shall  never  advance.    The  con- 
not  decay,  as  has  been  boldly  aaaerted,  aa  nection,    however,    between   the    material 
the  body  grows  old  and  infirm ;  for  when  agent  by  which  a  knowledge  of  external 
the  mental  faculties  have  been  properly  cul-  objects  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  and 
tivated  and  exercised,    the   mind    shines  the  mind  itself,  is  so  close,  that  it  is  evident 
forth  in  all  ita  pristine  rigour,  at  the  very  the  one  cannot  be  affected  without  the  other 
moment  when  the  body  is  sinking  into  the  suffering:  a  diseased  state,  therefore,  of  the 
grave.    What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  brain  may  produce  insanity,  but  it  is  not  a 
from  this  P    Can  it  be  other  than  that  mind  necessary  consequence;  and  individuals  have 
M  perfectly  distinct  from  the  material  sub-  died  in  a  state  of  insanity,  the  examination 
fiance   which    enters    into   our    corporeal  of  whose  brains  has  not  displayed  any  ob- 
frameP    Give  an  example,  it  may  be  said,  vious  change  to  which  the  disease  could  be 
The  only  difficulty  ia  in  the  selection—  attributed. 

i'Quid  jurisconaultiP"  says  Cicero,  in  his  I  have  thought  it  necessary.  Gentlemen, 

defence  of  old  age,  and  in  proof  of  the  fact,  to  make  these  brief  remarks  on  the  connec- 

that  if  study  be  not  abandoned,  the  mind  tion  between  mind  and*  body,  that,  being 

continues  vigoroua  to  the  last;  "Quid  juris-  aware  of  my  conviction  of  the  immateriality 

conaultiP  quidpontificeaP   quid  philoso'phi  of  mind,   I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in 

■enesP  qnam  multa  meminerinti    Manent  some  of  the  details  which  I  must  necessa- 

ingenia  aenibuB,  modo  permanent  studium,  rily  bring  before  you  in  pursuing  this  part 

ctinduatria'  nee  ea  aolum  in  claris  et  ho-  of  our  inquiries.    But  it  may  be  justly  de- 

■oratia  viris,  aed  in  vita  etiam  privata  et  manded— To  what  useful  or  practical  conclu- 

qweta."    Did  not  Sophocles  write  tragedies  sions  does  it  lead  us  P    In  my  opinion,  it  ia 

of  an  immortal  aUmp  in  extreme  old  age  P  one  of  the  utmost  importance.    If  we  re- 

JM  the  mind  of  Voltaire  decay  with  the  gard  mind,  or  all  mental  phenomena  as  af- 

Wasting  of  hia  frame  P    Did  the  brilliant  in-  fections  of  the  soul,  and  the  functions  of  the 

tellect  of  Burke  melt  down  with  his  bodily  brain  and  nerves  aa  merely  instrumental 

atrneture  P  On  the  contrary,  do  we  not  find,  processes,  we  shall  be  led  to  admit  that  two 

in  the  laat  publication  of  Burke,  all  the  apecies  of  insanity  may  exist,  or  at  least 

▼iflour  of  thought,  the  vividneaa  of  imagi-  differ  in  their  origin;  one  a  malady  purely 

nJSon^  and  IK  apl«ndour   of  language  of  the  mind,  the  other  a  malady  originatinf 
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in  the  mateml  organs,  the  brain  and  nerv* 
•OS  system,  either  primarily  affected,  or 
sympathising  with  some  lesion  or  func- 
iional  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  vital 
organs.  In  regarding  the  firet  form  of  in- 
sanity, in  medico -legal  inquiries,  our  inves- 
tigation most  be  strictly  in  reference  to 
mental  causes,  such  as  various  passions  of 
the  mind,  loss  of  friends,  shame,  sudden  ter- 
ror, remorse,  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
such  like ;  in  investigating  the  second,  the 
state  of  the  corporeal  health  must  be  strictly 
inquired  into,  as  the  probability  of  recovery 
way  depend  solely  upon  correcting  the 
functional  disorders  affecting  the  nervous 
system;  for,  if  such  a  discrimination  be 
essential  in  a  curative  point  of  view,  it  is 
also  of  the  highest  importance  in  determin- 
ing legal  questions  connected  with  insanity. 
Insanity,  in  all  its  forms,  frequently  be- 
comes an  object  of  legal  investigation,  and 
neeessarily  involving  medical  evidence.  No 
man  who  is  of  insane  mind  is  an  account- 
able being.  "  It  is  the  reason  of  man,"  to 
use  the  language  of  Lord  Erskine,  "  which 
makes  him  accountable  for  his  actions;  and 
the  deprivation  of  reason  acquits  him  of 
crime;" — "  it  annuls  a  man's  dominion  over 
property,  it  dissolves  his  contracU  and  other 
acts,  which  otherwise  would  be  bindmg.  and 
it  takes  away  his  responsibility  for  crimes." 
•*  Non  compos  mentis,"  says  Lord  Coke,  ••  is 
of  three  kinds:  Ist  idiota.  which  from  his 
nativity,  by  a  perpetual  infirmity,  is  non 
compos  mentis:  2ndly.  he  that  by  sickness, 
grief,  or  other  accident,  wholly  loses  his 
memory  and  undersUnding:  Srdly.  a  lu- 
natic that  sometimes  has  understanding,  and 
sometimes  not,  aliquando  gaudet  lucidisin- 
tervallU;  and  therefore  he  is  called  non 
compos  as  long  as  he  hath  not  understand- 
ing." It  is  further  justly  said,  that  there  is 
a  partial  insanity,  and  a  total  insanity  :  the 
former  does  not  excuse  a  person  for  com- 
mitting crimes  of  a  capital  nature ;  the  lat- 
ter places  him  without  all  responsibility. 
But  this  latter  condition  must  be  accurately 
defined,  and  I  i*ill  employ  here  again  the 
words  of  that  distinguished  counsel,  whose 
remark  on  the  accountable  nature  ol"  man  I 
have  already  quoted.  "  He  alone,"  says 
Lord  Erskine, "can  be  so  emancipated,  whose 
disease,  call  it  what  you  will,  consists,  not 
merely  in  seeing  with  a  prejudiced  eye,  or 
with  odd  and  absurd  peculiarities,  differing, 
in  many  respects,  from  tlie  contemplations 
of  sober  sense,  upon  the  actual  existence  of 
things,  but  he  only  whose  reasoning  and 
corresponding  conduct,  though  governed  by 
the  ordinary  dictates  of  reason,  proceed 
npon  something  which  has  no  foundation  or 
existence."  Now,  such  being  the  case,  who 
ifl  to  decide,  who  to  determine  this  state,  ex- 
cept the  physician?  For  example,  the  pro- 
perty of  all  lunatics— or,  in  the  language  of 
the  law,  those  non  compos  mentis — ^is 
placed  in  the  guardianship  of  the  crown ;  or 
mther,  the  Lord  Chaacelior  is  th«  trustee  of 


the  cro#n  for  the  pteservation  of  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  lunatic,  until  he  be  restor^  to 
reason.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  ob- 
taining a  sound  decision  is  obvious;  and 
the  physician  is  usually  called  upon  for  this 
purpose,  both  as  refers  to  the  deprivation 
and  the  recovery  of  sanity.  Again,  by  an 
act  of  the  1 5th  George  2nd.,  cap.  90,  tlie 
marriages  of  all  persons  are  annulled,  who, 
after  being  found  lunatics  on  inquisition  by 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  or  after 
being  committed  to  the  care  of  trustees  by 
act  of  parliament,  shall  marry  without  the 
Chancellor's  declaring  them  of  sane  mind*." 
If  we  inquire  what  the  criminal  statute* 
say  oh  this  head,  we  find  that  in  acts  of  fe- 
lony, "  the  wrongs  of  a  madman  shall  not 
be  imputed  to  him,  for  that  in  those  cases, 
actus  non  &cit  reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea.  and ' 
he  is  amenst  id  est,  sine  mente.  without  his 
mind  or  discretion;  and  a  madman  is  only 
punished  by  his  madnessf ."  Who,  then,  I 
again  inquire,  is  to  determine  the  existence 
of  this  state  P  Certainly,  it  can^e_deter- 
mined  only  by  the  physician.  /Aperaon. 
who  is  insane  may  discover  to  ordinary  ob-' 
servers  no  symptom  whatever  of  his  dis* 
order;  his  whole  conduct  may  be  mavked  by 
ability  and  composure;  yet  he  may  be  under 
a  delusion,  which  impels  him  to  commit 
certain  acts  for  which,  undoubtedly,  he  can* 
not  be  regarded  as  legally  responsdtorj  To 
illustrate  this  remark  by  an  example,  let  vm 
take  &n  incident  in  the  life  of  Hatfield,  who 
was  tried  for  shooting  at  George  3rd.,  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  1800.  That  un- 
fortunate man  had  a  child  eight  months  old« 
of  which  he  was  most  passionately  fond. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  attempted  the  life 
of  the  king,  he  went  to  the  bed-<side  of  the 
mother,  who  had  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
whiUt  the  tears  of  affection  for  his  offspring' 
ran  down  his^face,  he  seized  and  andean 
voured  to  dash  out  its  brains  against  the 
wall,  but,  happily,  the  child  was  rescued.* 
This  man  was  perfectly  conscious  that  he 
was  the  husband  of  the  woman,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  the  child ;  he  knew  that  it  was  cri- 
minal to  perform  the  act  which  he  contem- 
plated ;  but  he  acted  "  under  the  over-^ 
ruling  dominion  of  a  morbid  imagination, 
and  conceived  that  he  was  acting  against 
the  dictates  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  the 
superior  command  of  Heaven,  which  had 
told  him,  that  the  moment  he  was  dead,  and 
the  infant  with  him,  all  nature  was  to  be 
changed,  and  all  mankind  were  to  be  re« 
deemed  by  his  dissolution."  Wlien  snob 
thoughts  were  not  present  in  the  mind  of 
this  unfortunate  man, all  his  acts  weretboser 
of  a  rational  being.  Now,  who  can  sift  and 
determine  this  state  of  mind,  especially 
when  it  is  connected  witti,  as  in  Hatfield's 
case,   and  dependent  upon,  injury  to  the 

•Coke  on Lyttleton— Hargrare's  notes. 
80,  a.  n.  1. 
t  Ibid,  247,  b,  D.  2« 
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hmn,  from  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  head : 
or,  when  it  ia  the  consequence  of  hereditary 
taint,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  if  it  is  not 
the  physician  ?    Now,  what  is  the  inference 
to  be  deducted  from  these  facts?    It  is  this, 
that  as  the  medical  practitioner  is  called 
upon  to  detemiine  the  existence  of  insanity, 
and  he  must  state  his  reasons  for  any  opinion 
which  he  may  advance  upon  the  case,  the 
necessity  for  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  very  obvious. 
He  must  have  a.  correct  notion  of  sound 
mind,  and  know  .the  limits  of  insanity  so 
intimately,  as  not  to  confound  with  it  dis- 
eases which  resemble  it  in  some  points,  but 
uoder    which    a  man   is  fully  capable  of 
managing  his  affairs,  is  a  responsible  agent, 
and  displays  that    regularity    in  conduct 
which  entitles  him  to  maintain,  unmolested, 
his  place  in  society.     It  may  be  supposed 
that  these  points  might  be  more  readily  de- 
termined by  individuals  not  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  have  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  habits,  and  observing  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  the  supposed  madman,  than  a 
physician  can  enjoy.    But  this  is  a  loose 
OKKle  of  reasoning:    the  opinions  of  or- 
dinary observers,  and  those  not  of  the  me- 
dical profession,  are  seldom  correct.    From 
want  of  opportunities  of  seeing  the  disease 
in  its  various  forms,  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority, of  mankind  regarding  insanity  are  so 
vague  and  extravagant  as  to  mislead  them, 
vnleas  the  disease  display  itself  in  violence 
and  turbulence  of  conauct :  and  frequently 
eccentricities    are   mistaken  for    insanity, 
trhich  would  lead  to  the  most  distressing 
consequences,  if  measures  to  confine  indi- 
viduals were  permitted  to  be  taken  upon 
such  evidence.    One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  insanity  to  the  experienced  is 
wholly  overlooked  by  those  unaccustomed 
to  contemplate  the  disease :  I  refer  to  the 
cautious  manner  in  which  real   mndmen 
often  evade  the  point  upon  which  their  mad- 
ness hinges;  and.  unless  the  individuAl  who 
is  in  conversation  with  a  madman  leads  him 
to  the  point  (a  circumstance  which  is  seldom 
attempted),  except  by  the  physicinn,  Ms  in- 
sanity is  not  apparent,  and  h.'  is  rionour.ced 
9ane.    On  the  contrary,  thi>  "sivlinc  th'  (hs- 
order,**  being  known  to  t!;o  mechcal  ex- 
aminer,   the     conversation    is    froqu»  ntly 
changed;  and  the   decision  should   nnt  Le 
pronounced  until  many   opportuniuc.<  are 
afforded  to  ascertain  its  correctness.    Lord 
Erskine,  in  defending  Hatfield,  mentioned, 
in  bis  celebrated  speech  on  that  occasion .  a 
very  striking  instance  of  the  cunning  with 
which  madmen  some  times  stifle  their  disor- 
der.    Lord  Erskiue  had  waj«ted  a  whole  day 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Jndge  and  jury   the  insanity  of  an  unfor- 
tunate gentleman,  who  had  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  his  brother  and  the  keeper  of  a 
madhouse  for  confining  him  in  a  madhouse, 
wh«n  he  asserted  his  perfect  sanity.    He 
replied  so  well  to  Lo(d  Erskine's  queries, 


that  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  audieiict, 
believed  that  he  was  sane,  and  the  victim  of 
wanton  oppression.  At  length  Dr.  Sima 
came  into  court,  and  suggested  to  Lord 
Erskine  to  inquire  whether  he  did  not  be- 
lieve himself  to  be  Jeav$  Christ.  Lord 
Erskine  took  the  hint,  and  pretended  to  la- 
ment his  ignorance,  and  the  indecency  of 
his  examination:  the  poor  gentleman  ex^ 
pressed  his  forgiveness;  and.  with  the  ut- 
most gravity,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
court,  emphatically  exclaimed,  1  am  the 
Christ,  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  the 
cause  ended.  Another  case,  mentioned  by 
the  same  eloquent  lawyer  in  the  same  trial, 
also  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  (Howel'a 
State  Trials,  vol.  27,  p.  1318).  In  examining, 
therefore,  a  suspected  madman,  we  ought  to 
be  certain  that  we  fully  comprehend  the 
character  of  sound  mind.  And  here.  Gentle- 
men, I  cannot  avoid  lamenting  how  little 
attention  is  bestowed  by  those  who  are  en* 
tering  our  profession,  on  the  study  of  what 
is  termed  the  philosophy,  bnt  which  1  would 
designate  the  physuAogy  and  pathology  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  the  deficiency  of  this 
imecies  of  knowledge  which  permits  the 
shadows  of  insanity  imperceptibly  to 
lengthen,  till  the  whole  darkness  of  ita 
night  settles  upon  the  understanding.  Oik 
the  contrary,  it  is  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophy  of  mind  that  the  practicv^ 
physician  is  enabled  to  measure  the  power 
which  the  mind  of  his  patient  possesses  over 
the  train  of  his  thoughts,  and  by  detecting 
any  aberration  from  its  usual  or  healthful 
state,  to  take  the  earliest  means  to  counter- 
act a  tendency  to  insanity ;  or,  if  the  disease 
already  exist,  to  distinguish  between  those 
intermissions  which  constitute  lucid  inter- 
vals, and  the  termination  of  the  malady. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  immediately 
before  us,  it  may  be  reasonably  demandedr 
What  are  the  indications  of  a  sound  mind^ 
The  best  reply,  perhaps,  is.  that  they  are  the 
reverse  of  those  of  in^^anity:  it  is  too  ge- 
neral and  loo^e  a  definition  to  say,  that  a 
man  whote  "  conduct  is  regular  and  whose 
observations  are  f  ertinent,"  is  in  his  senses; 
such  st'itea.  as  you  have  alirady  heard,  are 
often  observed  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  in- 
sanity, whiUt  yet  the  disra«e  is  progressing, 
and  whi:?t  even  it  actually  exists.  This  re- 
mark i>  bonuti fully  illu'-tiated  in  a  case 
mentioned  by  Cervantes,  in  his  preface  to 
Don  Quixote. 

(Here  the  Professor  related  the  story  of 
the  madman  who  thought  that  he  was  Ju- 
piter, and  yet  was  sane  on  every  other 
poin(\ 

AVitlinnt.  therefore,  endeavouring  to  give 
you  a  definition  or  deficriplion  of  sanity,  I 
shall  leave  you  to  form  your  idea  of  it  from 
a  knowlcflf»e  of  the  symptoms  of  the  oppo- 
site state;  hut,  before  detailing  these,  I  will 
point  out  to  you  the  characteristics  of  those 
maladies  which  approach  so  closely  opon 
insanity,  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  it. 
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La  ftll  of  theae,  a  certain  degree  of  mental 
mlienation  may  exist ;  yet  not  sufficient  to 
defrtve  the  patient  of  his  liberty,  or  of  the 
management,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  his  own 
afieirB.  Among  these  1  have  not  placed  the 
cklirium  of  ordinary  fever  and  phreuitist; 
for  althoQgh  the  actions  of  those  labouring 
under  the  delirium  of  these  disease:*  are  to 
be  regarded,  as  far  aa  requires  coercive  re- 
straint, in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
furioua  maniac,  yet  there  is  Utile  chance 
«f  the  two  states  being  confounded. 

The  first  of  the  diseased  btates  likely  to 
be  mistaken  for  real  insanity  is  hypochon- 
driasis. This  is  truly  a  bodily  disease  in 
which  the  nervous  system  is  greatly  de- 
laagedf  and  that  chiefly  owing  to  a  dy- 
speptic state  of  hfibit,  often  connected  with 
intense  application  to  some  particular  couree 
of  study  of  a  sedentary  nature ;  and,  con^e- 
qtiently,  it  is  a  frequent  disease  of  literary 
and  scientific  men.  The  di^inction  which 
X>r.  CuUen draws  between  it  and  <n&anity  is 
»o  admirable,  and  so  correct,  that  it  would 
be  idle  in  me  to  attempt  to  improve  upon 
it;  and,  therefore.  I  will  quote  it  to  you  in 
his  own  words.  Be.oie  doing  so,  however, 
I  will  remark  that  one  thing  may  direct  us 
in  forming  a  dia^no^is,  which  requires  no 
discrimination  to  discover — I  mean  the  age 
of  the  patient — hypochonihiasm  seldom 
.laaking  its  attack  until  alter  the  middle  pe- 
nod  or  prime  oi  life,  v/hereas,  melujchoUc 
mania  generally  appears  bei'ore  that  period. 
"  Hypochondrias^,"  says  Cu'.len,  •'  I  would 
consider  as  be»ng  always  attended  with  dy- 
speptic symptoms;  and  though  there  may 
be,  at  the  s&iue  time,  mi  aii^ious  melancho- 
lic fear  arising  Loin  thcbe  symptoms,  yet, 
wlule  this  fear  is  only  a  mistaken  judgment 
with  respect  to  thj  state  of  the  person's  own 
health,  and  to  tue  dagger  to  lie  theuce  ap- 
prehended, I  would  btiil  CGnsider  the  disease 
as  hypochondriasis,  and  b.i  did!l.iCt  from  the 
proper  melancholia.  But  Vrlieu  uii  anxious 
fear  and  despondency  hr.^>c  iVom  a  mi*ttaken 
judgment  with  re»;>?ct  to  other  circum- 
stances than  those  oi  heu.th.  hud  more  espe- 
cially when  I  he  pe*vjn  ia  ut  ihe  san*e  time 
without  any  dyhiieuticsynioioins.  every  one 
will  readily  uLow  tuis  lo  i  e  a  ill^ease  \\  .dely 
different  from  Loth  dy^pc•iJ^iJl  hiid  Lypo- 
chondriaai^).*'  The  (ruih  of  thitt  distii^ction 
must  be  admitted  by  every  (<ne  who  ..l-j 
ever  seen  the  two  oi^caT.t?.  'l».e  tiaiule.  vj, 
the  acid  erujtations,  the  discba^ge  of  [^ale 
urine,  vertigo,  palpitations,  ur.d  the  in- 
ability to  engage  m  any  thing  requiting  vi- 
TOur  or  courage,  diaiinguibh  hypodion- 
drisjiis  as  far  as  regards  corpoiejil  symptoms. 
As  far  8s  regards  the  mental  feelings,  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  which  dis- 
tinguish hypochondriasis  from  insanity  is, 
that  the  erroneous  ideas  which  the  hypo- 
chondriac conceives  generally  concerns  his 
health,  or  the  state  of  his  bodily  frame ; 
whereas  in  melancholia,  they  consist  of 
various  phenomena  of  grief,  despondency, 
and  despair.  The  drtdduf  death  often  o\cr- 


shadows  the  mind  of  the  hypochondriac; 
and  it  is  this  morbid  apprehension  which 
embitters  his  life ;  yet,  '*  he  prefers  the  rack 
upon  which  he  is  stretched,  to  the  repose  of 
the  grave."  When  he  becomes  indifferent 
to  his  fate,  then  the  applications  of  art  power- 
fully aid  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  he  is 
restored  to  that  health  which  he  in  vain 
sighed  for,  when  the  inordinate  fear  of  death 
constantly  haunts  his  imagination.  When 
remorse  becomes  a  feature  of  this  disease, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  patient  to  car 
lunmiate  himself  for  some  fancied  error,  to 
consider  as  misconduct,  that  which  is  merely 
mischance ;  in  this  state  of  the  mind,  hypo- 
chondriosm  amalgamates,  as  it  were,  with 
insanity,  and  frequently  terminates  in  it. 
This  is  often  merely  the  consequence  of  a 
dyspeptic  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
brought  on  by  too  close  application  to  one 
course  of  study;  the  imbecility  of  mind 
which  it  produces  becomes  perceptible  to 
the  hypochondriac  ;  he  supposes  that  it  has 
arisen  from  lost  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment :  he  shuns  society,  if  a  literary  man  ; 
he  pores  over  his  books,  yet  finds  he  gains 
nothing :— fancies  that  he  knows  nothing, 
and  falls  into  despair — ^the  depressed  state  of 
the  mind  deranges  the  entire  functions  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  insanity  is  the 
res)|U. 

/Mother  distinguishing  feature  of  hypo- 
choncfriaais  is  pointed  out  by  Foder^,  con- 
nected with  the  selfish  feelings  which  predo- 
minate. The  hypochondriac  is  credulous, 
variable,  and  timid ;  the  melancholic  madman 
is  reserved  and  prudent,  but  neither  devoid 
of  courage,  nor  incapable  of  generous  and 
noble  sentiments.  The  hypochondriac,  from 
being  able  to  reason  more  accurately  on  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil,  may  talk  of  suicide ; 
but,  unless  the  disease  changes  its  character 
and  slides  into  insanity,  he  nerer  accom- 
plishes the  act.  In  another  point  of  view 
also,  the  hypochondriac  differs  widely  from 
the  madman ;  his  feelings  and  affections  are 
in  a  natural  state  ;  those  of  the  madman  in 
eveiy  form  of  insanity  are  in  an  unnatural 
and  perverted  slate,  and  forn^Jif  most  cha- 
raOfifistic  features  of  the  diseasg^ 

fiypochoiidfiasm.  however,  is  often  at- 
tended bv  i.iuaiona  closely  bordering  on 
hallucinaiw.i ;  and  when  these  occur  it  is 
difficult  ;o  d.»imgulah  this  uisease  from  in- 
saiiin^  1  do  not  here  refer  to  the  whims 
and'Tapricea  of  the  hypochondriac,  so  well 
and  ludicrously  described  by  Pope  :— 

*'  Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held 

out, 
One  bent ;  the  handle  thfs,  and  that  the  spout ; 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod  walks. 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there   a   goose-pye 

talks ; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancy 

works, 
And  maids,  tum'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for 

corks." 
Such  fancies  as  these  do  not  belong  to 
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baUvdnatioDi  wbieli*  connstf  in  an  idea  em-  ceive,  'thai  the  conviction  of  the  effeeiB  of 

bodied  by  the  imagination,  and  so  aaso-  forcing  him  through  the  paBsage,    could 

ciated  with  the  ordinary  affidrs  of  life  as  to  have  been  so  deeply  rooted  in  a  sane  mind, 

be  constantly  reproduced  by  the  memory.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  case,  and  attention 

A  beautfnl  illustration  of  thissymptom  of  by-  to  the  circumstances  whieh  1  have  pointed 

pochondriasm  is  found  in  the  interesting  out,  generally  will  enable  the  practitioner 

story  of  the  celebrated  Nioolai  of  Berlin,  to  discriminate  between  hypochondriasm  and 

•  drawn  up  by  himself ;  it  is  too  long  to  read  to  insanity. 

yon : — yon  will  find  it  either  in  Ferrier  on        Epilepty  is  often  connected  with  insanity, 

Apparitions,  orinHaslam's  pamphlet  on  Me-  and  it  may  be  mistaken  for  it.     It  is  a  di8« 

dical   Jurisprudence,    as  it  relates  to   in-  ease  which,  when  connate,    terminates  in 

nnity.  dementia;    and  even  when  symptomatic, 

Nicolai,  who  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  pos-  weakens  the  memory  and  impairs  judg- 

aesaed  of  great  talents,  was  all  along  con-  ment ;  but,  in  many  instances,  it  is  totally 

sciousthat  the  spectral  forms  which  baunted  free  from  every  symptom  of  insanity,  and, 

liim  were  delusions,  otherwise  the  disease  consequently,  ought  to  be  carefully  distin- 

certainly  would  have  been  correctly  re-  guished  from  it.     It  is,  however,  in  long 

garded  as  insanity.     I  cannot  refrain  from  continued  epilepsy  only,  when,  from  the 

•relating  to  yon  a  very  curious  instance  of  repetition  of  the  attacks,  the  powers  of  the 

hallncination  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  brain,  the  intellect,  and  the  memory,  are  so 

bis  Letters  on  Demonology.  (The  professor  weakened,  that  the  physid^nomy    of  the 

-  here   related  the  story  of  the  phantom),  countenance  seems  to  anticipate  the  termi- 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  illusion  in  nation  in  either  mania  or  idiotcy,  that  it  te 

this  case,  there  was  no  insanity  $  the  hypo-  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  dementia, 
chondriac  had  no  belief  in  the  reality  of  the         Intoxication  produces  effects  closely  re- 

epectral  form  which  haunted  him  ;  if  such  sembling  those  of  insanity.    After  a  certain 

had  been  the  case,  his  disorder  would  no  quantity  of  wine  or  any  strong  liquor  has 

longer  have  been  hypochon4riasis  but  true  Ijeen  swallowed,  a  state  of  real  delirium 

insanity.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Baker  of  ensues: — "the  person  talks  idly  and  un- 

Ferrari,  recorded  by  Donatus,  who  believed  reasonably ;   vociferates  loudly ;  speaks  in 

that  he  was  made  of  butter,  and  on  that  ac-  broken  and  incoherent   language ;    emits 

count  would  not  approach  the  oven  lest  he  screams;  swears  alternately  ;    and  has  no 

should  melt,  the  disease  was  no  longer  by-  command  over  his  actions.     In  this  case, 

pochondriasm  but  true  insanity.    These  il-  there  is  an  evident  determination  to  the 

fusions  depend  both  on  corporeal  and  men-  brain  ;  and  the  symptoms  closely  resemble 

tal  causes ;  when  they  proceed  from  the  those  of  a  paroxysm  of  phrenitic  mania, 

former,  the  health  of   the  brain  remains  But,  although  it   must  be  admitted  that 

entire:  the  patient  is  a  reasonable  man  in  all  those  who  are  labouring  under  delirium, 

other  respects;  when  from  the  latter,  the  brain  from  whatever  cause,  differ,  at  the  time, 

is  always  disordered,  either  by  the  unequal  from  those  of  sound   mind,    inasmuch  as 

exercise  of  it,  or  hereditary  predisposition,  they  firmly  believe  the  diseased  perceptions 

Thence,  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be-  and  notions  which  are  passing  through  their 

tween  bypochondriasm  and  insanity,  when  mind,  and  adopt  them  as  motives  of  actions 

hallucinations  are  present  (for  they  occur  and  expressions  at  variance  with  those  of 

in  both),  is  certainly  great ;  but  in  one  thing  reasonable  men,  yet  this  is  not  sufficient  to 

they  differ:  the  hypochondriac  does  not  be-  authorise  their  confinement  in  a  lunatic 

lieve  in  their  reality ; — they  are  in  general  asylum.     It  is  true  that,  when  intoxication 

only  transient,  whereas  in  insanity,  they  are  becomes  habitual,  it  is  not  an  unfrequent 

not  only  permanent  and  fixed,  but  there  is,  cause  of   insanity,  and   even    of  furious 

also,  a  rooted  conviction  of  their  reality —  mania :  but  in  the  early  stages  of   these 

an    implicit    belief  in  the  delusion.    But  cases,  if  the  exciting  cause  be  withheld  and 

notwithstanding  this  test,  many  cases  have  the  convalescence  is  so  far  advanced,  that 

been  correctly  recorded  as  instances  of  by-  the  patient  is  capable  of  receiving  suste- 

pochondriasm  which  should  apparently  have  nance  from  the  ordinary  articles  of  diet,  the 

stood  aa  cases  of  insanity ;  as  a  proof  of  natural  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind  re<- 

which  I  shall  mention  a  case  related  by  turn :  and  when  this  occurs  it  then  becomes 

Marcus  Donatus,  of  one  .Vicentinus,  who  a  criminal  act  to  detain  the  objects  of  them 

imagined  that  he  was  of  such  an  enormous  longer  in  confinement ;  although  the  almost 

size  that  he  could  not  go  through  the  door  invariable  consequence  of  such  an  enlarge- 

of  his  apartment.    He  was    led  forcibly  ment  is  a  return  to  those  habits  which  pro*- 

through  it,  and  believed  that,  in  the  pas-  duced  the  temporary  aberration  of  judgment, 

sage,  the  flesh  was  torn  from  his  bones,  and  After  a  few  accessions,  if  the  disease  do  not 

that  his  limbs  were  broken  off.     In  a  few  terminate  in  epilepsy  or  death,  it  produces 

days  he  died  of  this  impression,  accusing  a  state  of  confirmed  fatuity.     In  granting 

those  who  had  conducted  him  of  being  his  certificates  for  the  confinement  of  such  in- 

murderers.    Now.  in  this  instance,  the  er-  dividuais,  we  must  be  careful  that  the  habit 

roneous  idea  of  his  size  was  truly  hypo-  is  proceeding  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  render 

chondiiacal ;  ai^,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  con-  the  alienation  permanent :  the  conduct 
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flie  IndiTidnal,  doriog  the  inteirftli  of  tem- 
perance, most  be  particularly  inquired  into, 
as  it  is  only  upon  such  data  that  we  can 
judge  of  the  state  of  mind,  and  safely  and 
justly  authorize  the  restraint  of  confine- 
ment. In  law  this  species  of/ insanity  is 
termed  dementia  affectata;  and  there  is  a 
particular  reference  to  the  causes  of  it,  in 
the  liability  of  the  person  for  the  commis- 
sion of  any  crime  during  its  continuance. 
(See  Russell,  vol.  1.  pp.  7, 8). 

The  peculiar  aspect  of  the  individual,  an 
expression  of  countenance  which  cannot 
readily  be  described,  but  which  is  acknow- 
ledged, at  first  sight,  points  out  the  cause 
of  this  state  of  temporary  insanity;  and, 
therefore,  until  it  is  found  that  measures 
taken  to  restrain  the  repetition  of  this  fas- 
cinating vice    are  wholly   ineffectual,   we 
cannot  consider    ourselves  authorized    to 
place  the  wretched  victims  within  a  lunatic 
asylum.    If  we  are  called  to  see  the  patient 
during  the  paroxysm,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  between  it  and  that  of  furious  mania, 
as  it  is  never  inferior  to  this  in  violence  ; 
but  it  is  generally  of  much  shorter  dura- 
tion.    If,  independent  of  the  history  of  the 
ease,  we  observe  the  diagnostic  aspect  which 
I  have  mentioned,  caution  at  least  is  requi- 
site in  granting  a  certificate  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  person.     In  Scotland,  a  man 
who  has  become  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
has  lost  all  control  over  his    inclination, 
has  the  power  of  placing  himself  under  trus- 
tees, who  have  the  complete  control  over 
all  his  transaetions,  and  can   alone   give 
them  validity.     This  is  termed  inkOnHng 
me* 9  self,    In  some  of  its  effects,  habitual 
intoxication  causes  a  state  of  the  brain  close- 
ly allied  in  every  respect  to  insanity ;  I  refer 
to  that  aflection  which  is  termed  deHrivm 
tremens.    The  hallucinations  attending  this 
disease  are  exactly  those  of  insanity,  and 
are  as  sincerely  believed :  the  patient  some- 
times believes  that  he  is  beset  by  assassins ; 
and  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
efiforts  to  ward  off  their  supposed  violence 
have  overpowered  the  strength  of  the  un- 
fortunate individual,  and  suddenly  termina- 
ted in  death.    When  the  delirium  is  com- 
pletely established,  the  same  watchfulness 
occurs  as  in  insanity,  and  the  countenance 
'assumes  an  aspect  of  extreme  anxiety.  In- 
deed, were  it  not  for  the  tremors  of  the 
hands  and  tongue,  the  working  of  the  tendons 
of  the  wrists,  the  absence  of  malignity  in 
bis  vehemence,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
previous  habits  of  the  patient,  the  diagnosis 
wonld  be  most  difficult  oetween  a  paroxysm 
of  delirium  tremens,  and  mania.    I  have 
frequently  authorized  the  temporary  con- 
finement of  the  insane  from  drunkenness ; 
and  as  frequently  have  witnessed  its  benefi- 
cial influence :  but  in  no  instance  do  I  re- 
collect of  its  having  produced  a  permanent 
cure.    When  the  habit  becomes  confirmed, 
there  is  rather  a  decline  of  intellect  than 
pontiTe  denogemeni;  no  aid,  in  tfaii  ease, 


can  be  derived  flrom  medicfaia ;  the  eaae  nay 
be  considered  hopeless ;  the  patient  ia  ex- 
actly in  the  state  of  any  other  insane  penon, 
as  far  as  regards  the  management  of  bia 
affairs,  or  his  power  of  making  any  legal  tea* 
tamentary  document. 

Hysteria  displays  itself  most  commonly  in 
mobile  and  irritable  temperaments;  it  oc- 
curs most  frequently  at  that  period  of  life 
when  irritability  is  at  the  height ;  and  not 
unfrequently  is  the  result  of  mental  emo- 
tions.    It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  en- 
tire hysteric  paroxysm;   but  it  resembles 
insanity  in  many  points.    Thus  it  is  accom- 
panied  with   watchfulness,    or    disturbed 
sleep,  terrible  dreams,  perverse  conceits  and 
opinions,  dejection  of  mind,  discontent,  and 
preposterous  judgment.     There   is   often 
something  like  tedium  vita:  the  persons 
Uius  affected  weep,  tremble,  despond,  and 
are  out  of  all  hope,  seek  solitude,  and  pre- 
serve a  foolish  kind  of  bashfulness.    *'  They 
indulge,"  says  Sydenham  in  his  masterly 
description   of    hypochondriacal   hysteria, 
"  terror,  anger,  jealousy,  distrust,  and  other 
hateful  passions  ;  and  abhor  joy,  and  hope, 
and  cheerfulness,  which,  if  they  accidentally 
arise,  as  they  seldom  do,  quickly  fly  away, 
and  yet  disturb  the  mind  as  much  as  the 
depressing  passions  do ;  so  that  they  observe 
no  mean  in  any  thing,  and  are  constant  only 
to  inconstancy.    They  love  the  same  per- 
sons extravagantly  at  one  time,  and  soon 
after  hate  them  without  a  cause ;  this  instant 
they  propose  doing  one  thing,  and  the  next 
change  their  mind,  and  enter  upon  some- 
thing contrary  to  it ;  so  unsettled  is  their 
mind  that  they  are  never  at  rest**    This 
painting  is  true  to  nature,  as  the  occaatbnal 
portrait  of  the  hysterical  mind.      When 
called  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  medieal 
practitioner  ought  to    enquire    minutely 
into  the  private  history  of  the  individnal, 
and  every  collateral  cireumstanoe  connect- 
ed with  her  family;  whether  this  be  her 
fint,  or  second,  or  third  attack ;  whether  in- 
sanity had  prevailed  in  the  ftmily ;  whether 
any  injury  of  the  bead  had  happened; 
whether  there  is  any  suppression  of  the  ca* 
tamenia  or  other  customary  evaeuationai 
and  the  state  of  the  mind  as  to  grief,  an- 
xiety, or  disappointment. 

I  have  witnessed  cases  of  high  deliriam  in 
hysteria,  which  so  closely  resembled  insanit]r» 
that,  unless  I  had  been  witness  to  the  whole 

Srogress  of  the  attacks,  I  must  have  set  thit 
own  as  paroxysms  of  furious  mania.  Tha 
females  were  women  of  good  fomiliea  and 
education,  and  correct  moral  feelings ;  yet 
the  delicacy  of  their  sex  was  completely 
■et  aside;  and  the  language  employed, 
during,  their  ravings,  sach  aa  would  have 
disgraced  the  meet  abandoned  and  lost  of 
their  sex.  In  such  cases,  inflammation  of 
the  sabstance  of  the  biain  is  present ;  and 
the  derangement  of  the  intelleetoal  fnnc- 
tiona  can  only  be  attributed  to  it:  bat,  if  * 
we  Tentara  to  thaoriaa  on  the  diwae,  ii  ia 
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diiScult  to  ny  whether  tbe  morbid  af  penf'  cUolia,  by  the  resllesneas  and  vant  of rieep 

uncen  thus  observed  in  tbe  braiu,  ou  po^t  wbicb  accompanies  ibe  disease  ;  tbe  btrcn^ 

mortem  exaromatioosi  be  tbe  cause  or  tbe  tendency  to  self-deaUuction  wbicb  attendta 

coDfequeoce  of  the  attending  ioaaoity.i^btch  it,  when  the  dei»ire  of  revitiiting  tbe  country 

ccrtaiDly  iu  these  caaet   accompanies   the  which  is   longed  after  cannot  be  .  aooom* 

hysterical  paroxysm.     I  will  not*   iu   this  plished ;  life  becomes  then  a  burthen,  and 

place,  venture  to  give  an  opinion  upon  this  tbe  tedium  vitae  leada  to  real  insanity,  ter- 

Mibject ;  it  is  sufficient  for  lue  to  point  out  mioating  in  buiciJe.    From  what  has  been 

tbe    necessity    of   distiiiguisbing    between  raid,  the  necefasity  for  distinguishing  nostal- 

these  teropof ary  aberrations  of  reanou,  ubich  ^  from  iobanity,  when  tbe  distinction  may 

subside  whenever  the  disease  to  which  they  prove  serviceable,  must  be  sufficiently  ol^ 

are  adjuncts  yield  to  remedies,  and  iierma-  vious. 

nent  insanity,  wliich  they  simulate,     in  a        Ihelast  state  which  may  lje  mistaken  for 

medico-legal  point  of  view,  this  is  a  matter  insanity  b  the  imbeeUUif  o/vH  age.    Man  in 

of   tbe   utmost  importance ;    and  nothing  his  course  of  life  seems  to  describe  a  circle* 

would  lower  medical  character  so  greatly  as  or  to  perform  his  course  in  an  orbit ;  so  that 

to  send  into  confinement,  as  a  furious  ma«  when  it  is  naturally  completed,  he  returns 

niac,  an  individual  labouring  under  a  pa-  to  the  point  from  which  he  set  out.     in  thk 

roxysm  of  hysUria,  state,  the  mind  itself  seems  incapable  of  an v 

If   hjfpoehomlriatit  may  be    confounded  progression ;  it  lives  upon  its  acquired  stock 

with,  and  be  mistaken  for  insanity,  that  of  ideas,  and  is  even  so  weakened,  that  the 

disease  which  has  been  termed  nottafgia  is  person  becomes  unfit  to  manage  his  afiairs ; 

much  more  likely  to  be  so;  and  where  this  and  he  must  be  treated  either  as  a  child,  or 

pccurs,  and  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asy-  as  a  lunatic.    Although,  however,  in  such 

lum  takes  place,  death  is  the  inevitable  re-  cases,  tbe  law  may  rightly  appoint  trmteea 

9ult.    In  no  disease  is  the  influence  of  mind  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  individuals,  yet  it  is 

on  boily  so  strikingly  displayed  as  in  nos-  necessary  that  a  proper  distinction  Bbonlil 

talgia;  without  implying  a  metaphor,  "the  be  made  betweenSsuch  cases  and  insanity; 

worm  of  mental  malady,"  as  Dr.  John  Reid  for  while  property  should  be  protected,  per* 

beautifully    expresses   himself,   "may  lie  Qonal  feelings  must  also  be  respected,  end 

gnawing  inwardly  and  undetected,  at  the  every  person  shielded  from  c^piesBion  or 

root  of  th^  constitution,"  whilst  tbe  pbyii-  injustice.  There  is  another  state  which  ako 

ciau  is  solely  occupied  with  some  obvious  verges  closely  on  insanity,  that  which  often 

and  superficial  symptom.    In  this  disease  accompanies  the  premature  senility  of  liceB* 

the  power  of  intellect  over  organized  matter  tious  youth.    In  the  life  of  some  men  there 

is  most  striking,  and  fully  demonstrated,  is  no  manhood; — the  day  of  their  career 

in  the  state  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  when  has  no  noon ;  their  morning,  warmed  by  the 

the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  affordb  scorching  sun  of  excess,  is  followed  by  the 

an  opportunity  for  the  examination  of  these  exhaustion  of  evening,  and  the  foundation  of 

organs.    The  small  extent  of  materia  me*  intellect  is  sapped  before  the  superstruc* 

dica  and  pharmacy  in  affording  remedial  ture  is  half  completed.    Still  this  is  not  real 

agents  is  thus  displayed ;  and  a  proof,  if  any  insanity ;  and  tne  law  does  not  permit  the 

were  required,  is  presented  of  the  insepara*  confinement  of  such  a  person,  although  his 

hie  connection  between  moral  science  and  property  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trus- 

the  healing  art.    This  combination  is  etsen-  tees,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  lunatic 

tial  for  the  knowledge  of  mental  alienation;  This  protection  rests  entirely  with  the  me- 

and  particularly  so,  for  the  discrimination  of  dical  evidence  upon  which  the  decision,  in 

nostalgia,  as  it  is  frequently,  although  not  any  legal  investigation  connected  with  such 

always,  in  the  highest  and  roost  cultivated  a  state,  must  rest.    When  insanity  really 

yenow  that  it  displays  itself;  *'  the  mind,  occurs  iu  old  age,  or  when  it  accompanies 

itt  proportion  as  it  is  expanded,  exposing  a  premature  age,  such  as  I  have  described,  no 

larger  surface  to  impression."  treatment,  either  moral  or  physical,  can  re- 

I  once  saw  the  disease  inaScotchartizan;  move  tbe  disease  ;  "  the  disorder  of  tbe  la* 

a&d  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  a  note  published  by  Dr.  culties  in  such  a  case,  is  not  likely  to  ter* 

Steck,  states  that  the  only  cases  of  tbe  di*  minate,  except  in  the  quiet  of  idiocy,  va- 

sease  which  he  ever  met  with,  were  two ;—  cant  superannuation,  or  in  their  complete 

one  in  a  reeruit,  a  country  lad,  from  the  extinction,  in  the  calm  of  death, 
fens  of  Xiincolnshire,  "  who  died,"  says  Mr.         Such  are  the  topics,  gentlemen,  to  which  I 

Dunlop,  "  under  my  charge,  on  bis  passage  have  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  vour  at- 

to  Canada,  in  the  year  1813;  and  the  other,  tention,  as  prefatory   to  the  consioeration 

a  London  pickpocket,  whom  I   saw   this  of  insanity  in  a  mecfico-legal  point  of  view, 

year,  ld24,  in  the  hulks  of  Sheemees.*'  upon  which  we  are  now  prepared  to  enter. 

Noatalgia  may  be  mistaken  for  melan- 
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Oryunic  Fnnelions — Vital  Actum  or  L{fe. 

Ikobgakic  mattere  then,  have  no  reciprocal  action  with  the  medium  in  which  they 
exift;  whereas  there  is  no  plant  nor  animal,  the  crude  fluids  of  which  do  not  maintain  a 
continual  interchange  of  gaseous  matters  with  the  atmosphere  or  water  in  which  it  dwells, 
and  such  j^a  interchange  is  essential  to  the  conrersion  of  these  crude  fluids  into  the  mature 
fluids,  which  are  to  minister  to  nutrition  and  secretion  in  gerieml.  This  is  effected  gene- 
tally  by  means  of  some  proper  organ,  or  the  vesicles  within  the  substance  of  the  leaves  of 
plants.  Of  the  lungs  and  their  appendages,  or  some  corresponding  organs  in  animals;  but 
sometimes,  on  the  other  haad,  it  is  brought  about  by  the  surface  in  general. 
^  Again,  the  substance  of  inorganic  raatterti  being  exclusively  either  solid,  liquid  or  aSriform, 
it  is  evident  that  there  can  take  place  in  them  nothing  analogous  to  a  circulation  of  fluid 
through  solid  parts;  and,  if  this  be  wanting,  there  can  of  course  be  nothing  similar  to  nutri- 
tion and  secretion  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  absorption  on  the  other.  New  particles  may 
^leed  be  accidentally  (brmed  and  deposited  within  or  up6n  them,  and  thiseven  after  certain 
definite  laws,  as  in  the  formation  of  dUilactites,  petrifactions,  &c.,  and  their  old  particles  may 
be  accidentally  broken  down  and  carried  away ;  but  the  former  occurs  only  when  sucn 
new  particles  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  a  fluid,  which  is  afterwards  removed,  and 
tbe  Utter  only  when  some  chemical  or  mechanical  power  has  been  in  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  every  plant  and  animal  as  the  mature  fluids  arc  constantly  moving  in  the 
interstices  of  the  solid,  for  the  purpose  of  being  formed  into  various  new  solids  and  fluids — 
tbe  former  in  proportion  as  they  are  aUorbed,  the  latter  either  that  they  effect  some  useful 
purpose  in  the  system,  or  be  carried  out  of  it  as  useless  or  deleterious*— so  the  crude  fluids 
are  equally  constantly  in  motion,  in  tome  parts  indeed  as  instrumental  to  secretion,  but 
}n  mo«t  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  again  into  themselves  such  'solids  and  fluids  as  have 
already  ful^lled  their  respective  oflSces:  and  having  arrived  with  them  again  at  their 
respiratory  organ,  are  t^e^e  cuce  more  converted  into  the  native  fluid,  to  go  through  the 
same  course  .as  before.  It  li  to  these  actions  that  the  entire  and  spiral  vessels  of  plants 
in  general,  and  the  hcurt,  t.r:eiies  and  veins,  and  lymphiferous  and  chylifcrous  vessels,  witJi 
the  parenchyma  and  erectile  parts  of  animals  in  general  are  subsernent ;  but  in  quite  the 
lowest  tribes  of  organizcu  Iqav^^  it  is  not  through  proper  vessels,  but  through  their  gene- 
rally spongy  textu/e,  thnt  the  fluids  are  moved,  and  it  is  in  this  that  all  the  offices  which 
they  perform  are  eti'ectdd. 

Further,  inorganic  matters,  as  they  waste  no  part  of  their  substance  by  any  processes 
similar  to  the  foregoing,  bo  iliey  do  not  renew  it  by  receiving  into  themselves  and  assimi- 
Jating  foreign  matteis.  But,  while  plants  in  general  repair  their  loss  by  selecting  from 
tbe  soil  by  means  uf  llu'ii-  absorbing  vessels  such  matters  as,  with  little  ur  no  assimilation* 
become  at  once  iL'Su-  cru.le  fl  aid,  all  animak  take  occasionally  from  the  external  world 
certain  solid  and  liquid  maUf  is  which  they  assimilste  by  a  series  of  processes,  called  col- 
lectively digestion,  each  to  the  nature  of  its  own  crude  fluids,  and  thus  compepsate  for 
what  bas  been  consumed.  It  ha^  been  proposed  as  a  general  ground-  of  distinction 
between  phints  and  animals,  that  the  alimentary  matter  of  the  former  are  always  inor* 
sanic  (a) ;  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  tims  represented  as  a  kind  of  laboratory, 
in. which  mineral  matters  become  adapted  tor  tl^e  u.imeut. of  tl^c  herbivorous  tribes  of 
mnimalSf  as  these  l^st  are  a  kind  of  laboratory,  iu  wlui-h  vegetable  matters  are  rendered  fit 
for  the  aliment  of  such  as  arc  carnivorous.  If  tliv;  recer.l  Hpeculatious,  however,  respecting 
the  indefeasible  natuie  aad  perpetu-il  triiusnilj^utlL.is  oi  o.gauic  molecules  T)6  Well  found* 
ed,  it  follows  that  these  proiwsed  lii.tiuctious  r..c  q  .ite  imat,'inary,  and  that  not  only  do 
plants,  as  well  0:3  auimals  in  general,  bubsist  in  fact  on  organic  matters,  absorbed  from  tlM 
•pit — using  the  water  anl  salts,  prccijivly  usanimali  do,  merely  as  diluents  and  condiment* 
"but  all  animals  indiscriminately  arc  capable  of  Ful^&istiog  oh  any  kind  of  organic  mat- 
■  tersa  Vheiher  vegetable  or  animal,  always,  provided  that  they  afford  a  suAcientstimulue 
to  the  digestive  orgaud  [b).  It  may  be  made  a  question,  however,  whether  the  above  distinction 

<«)  BriMesn— liirbel,  &:c.  or  that  it  only  became  so  when  acted  on  by 

(i)  It  ii  an  axiom  as  old  as  Uippocratci,  the  digestive  «pd  nntritive  powers,  isa  ques- 

thtt  there  are  mfU}y  speciee  of  food,  but  only  tion.    Tbe  supporters  of  the  molecular  doc- 

one  aUments  but  whether  he  intended  to  trines,  however,  choose  to  take  the  axiom  in 

imply  by  this  UiBt  the  essence,  as  it  were,  the  former  sense.  "  Lamati^re,"  saysBnffo«« 

lh«iMae>  *'quisertAlBuutriti<m  etiUiepioductioii 
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between  plants  and  animals  be  not  objeeiionable,  not  so  much  because*  neiiher  are  capable 
of  subsisting  on  inorganic  matters,  as  because  both  are  competent  to  do  so ;  and  whether 
that  between  different  kinds  of  animals  be  not  equally  so,  not  so  much  because  either 
vegetable  or  animal  food  will  do  equally  well  for  both,  as  because  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  essentially  requisite  to  either.  Nnmeroii^  instances  are  on  record,  and  to  some  of 
them  allusion  has  been  already  made,  in  which  not  only  plants,  but  animals  also,  and 
these  as  well  naturally  carnivorous  as  herbivorous,  have  lived  and  increased  in  size  when 
fed  apparently  on  strictly  inorganic  matters — even  on  such  as  appeared  to  be  quite  desti- 
tute of  certain  elements  in  which  their  bodies  abounded;  and,  however  conducive  ready- 
made  organic  matters  may  be  to  these  ends,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting 
that  every  organized  being  is  quite  competent  so  to  separate  and  recombine,  by  the  con- 
secutive processes  of  assimilation  and  nutrition,  the  elements  of  many  inorganic  matters^ 
at  any  raie  where  they  contain  all  those  which  are  presumed  to  be  in  requisition — as  to 
form  the  immediate  materials  of  its  own  tissues.  Nay,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
even  organic  matters  are  entirely  decomposed  and  reeomposed  by  this  double  process ;  so 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  only  by  affording  the  precise  elements,  and  in  the  precise  proportions 
that  they  are  required,  that  such  matters  are  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  principal 
organs  which  minister  to  the  process  of  assimilation  in  animals — for  plants  have  no  specific 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  (a) — are  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines,  with  their  append- 
ages ;  but  in  quite  the  lowest  tribes,  the  alimentary  matters  are  received  and  assimilated, 
as  well  as,  when  assimilated,  turned  to  their  proper  account,  by  the  indiscriminate  spongy 
mass  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Between  all  the  above-mentioned  actions  oforganized  beings,  which  minister  exclusively 
to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  there  is  a  fixed  and  determinate  relation,  nor  is  it 
severally  and  after  each  other,  but  as  far  as  possible  altogether,  and  with  and  through  each 
other  that  they  should  be  contemplated;  the  remark  already  made  that  '*  while  each  organ 
is  itself  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  rest,  it  conduces  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
perfection  of  all,"  being  applicable  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  to  all  those  which  are 
concerned  in  the  functions  now  under  consideration  (&),  and  this  quite  independently  of 
the  healthy  action  of  each  contributing  by  sympathy,  as  it  also  does,  to  the  healthy  action 
of  all  the  others.  Thus,  unless  the  respiratory  organs  were  continually  supplied  with  the 
crude  fluid  from  those  of  circulation,  absorption,  and  digestion,  they  could  not  act  reci- 
procally with  the  surrounding  medium,  and  thus  prepare  the  mature  fluids;  unless  the 
organft  of  circulation,  nutrition,  and  secretion,  were  equally  constantly  supplied  with  mature 
fluids  from  those  of  respiration,  all  these  processes  must  stand  still ;  and,  if  such  were  the 
case,  neither  could  absorption  go  on,  and  whatever  alimentary  matters  were  received  could 
never  be  assimilated,  so  that  the  supply  of  crude  fluids  would  in  consequence  be  cut  off 
from  the  organs  of  respiration.  , 

Such  however  is  the  economy  of  organized  beings,  that  those  very  actions  which  are  di- 
rectly subservient  to  their  preservation,  besides  entailing  upon  them  many  changes  con- 
nected with  various  ages,  and  many  accidental  maladies,  indirectly  tend  to  exhaust  and 
destroy  them  ;  and  it  is  a  law  therefore  of  this  economy,  that  every  individual  plant  and 
animal,  having,  in  a  period  more  or  less  definite  for  each,  attained  its  acme  of  perfection, 
begins  to  decay,  and  each  at  length — from  the  insect  which  perishes  within  the  hour,  to 
the  tree  which  survives  the  revolutions  of  centuries^-ceases  to  exist  (c).   To  die  then  is  aa 


de  tons  les  animanx  et  de  tous  les  vegetaux 
est  la  m^me"— (Hist  Nat.  1750) ;  thus  abo- 
lishing, at  a  word,  all  the  above  proposed 
distinctions. 

(a)  Saussure.  (Rech.  Chim.  sur  la  V^g^- 
tation,  1804).  Hence  we  may  say  with  Hip- 
pocrates, that  the  soil  is  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  plants.— Ventriculus  sicut  hu- 
mus—or  with  Aristotle  aud  Boerhaave,  that 
the  vessels  of  their  roots  are  analagous  to 
the  ehyliferous  vessels— a  part  of  the  circu« 
lating  system-— of  animals,  which  comes  to 
precisely  the  same  thing,  both  propositions 
serving  equally  to  withhold  froraplants  any 
proper  digestive  apparatus.  They  select, 
ntiier  than  assimilate. 

(b)  It  is  likewise  to  this  circle  of  acthnM 
alone  thti  the  well-known  beaatifnl  saying 
of  Hippocrates,  with  respect  to  the  functions 
in  genetal-^ndi^a  Ifdu^  'Afxyi  iciu  worra 
VfXcvr^    it  sltietly  applicftble* 


(c)  The  age  to  which  animals  in  general 
attain  is  commonly  estimated  as  between 
seven  and  eight  times  the  period  which  they 
take  to  arrive  at  puberty — consequently 
man  is  one  of  the  longest  Uvers,  at  least  of 
mammals,  the  whale  being  among  the  few 
which  surpass  him  in  this  respect,  as  some- 
times attaining  to  the  age,  it  is  said,  of  300 
or  400  years.  Aquatic  animals  indeed,  per- 
haps in  general,  live  longer  than  terrestrial, 
the  carp  (Cyprtntu,  35),  for  example,  often 
attaining,  it  is  said,  to  the  age  of  100,  and 
the  pike  (Esox,  34)  sometimes  to  that  of 
between  200  and  300.  Among  trees  the 
lime  is  computed  to  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  580  years,  the  cypress  of  900,  the  oak  of 
1600,  the  yew  of  8000,  and  the  celebrated 
baobab  trees  of  Africa,  of  5150 ;  so  that  it 
is  not  improbable  that  **  some  indiTidvala, 
now  existing,  may  have  been  lileui  wil^ 
«ieaws  of  the  NoMhiaa  delnfft/' 


ParasiUdol  Animedg.  I7I 

(liaracteriBtie  of  organxsed beings  as  ta  lire;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact 
from  a  distinct  vital  process,  that  death  in  all  cases  immediately  results  (a).     Inorganic 
matters,  sustaining  no  changes  of  this  kind  by  any  inherent  actions,  and  incapable  of  be--, 
coming  extinct,  are  of  course  unprovided  with  any  inherent  means  of  perpetuating  their 
kinds  ;  and  the  existence  of  each  is  quite  independent  of  the  pre-existence  of  any  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  organiaed  beings,  certain  as  they  are  to  become  individually  annihi- 
lated, are  provided  with  the  means  of  forming  and  separating  from  themselves,  at  definite 
periods,  certain  organized  parts,  which,  becoming  at  length  new  beings  of  the  same  species,' 
constitute  another  and  another  genemtion,  so  tliat,  while  individuals  perish,  the  race  ii 
perpetual.  The  principal  organs  which  minister  to  the  process  of  generation,  are,  in  plants  in 
general,  pistils  and  stamens,  and,  in  animals  in  general,  both  viviparous  and  oviparous,  the  ova- 
ries and  testicles,  with  their  respective  appendages ;  but  in  quite  the  lowest  tribes  of  organized 
beings,  which  are  without  distinction  of  sexes  or  sexual  organs,  no  equally  specific  parts 
are  appropriated  to  this  function,  their  propagation  being  effected,  sometimes  by  a  spon- 
taneous division  of  themselves  into  distinct  beings,  when  they  are  called  fissiparous,  at 
others,  as  in  the  gemmiparous  tribes,  by  the  detachment  from  some  part  of  their  bodies 
of  shoots,  which  become  ultimately  possessed  each  of  an  independent  existence.     Wbat  is 
properly  called  generation  then  is  the  formation  or  secretion  by  organized  beings  of  other 
organized  beings  in  the  likeness  of  themselves,  whether  thousands  of  millions,  as  in  many 
fishes,  or  one  only,  as  in  man,    be  at  once  so  formed;   but  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  have  not  the  power  also  of  forming,  in  a  similar  way,  many  other  organized 
being^,   distinct   as  well  from  themselves,  as  from   each   other.     Of  this  nature  are 
parasites:   and  when  we  consider  that  not  only  every  animal,  but  almost  every  organ 
of  every  animal  has  its  own  proper  parasites  and  no  other  (6) ;  that  other,  if  not  living 
animals,  at   least   living  tissues,  suih  as  tubercles,  encephaloid    tumours,  melanoses 
and  schirri,   are  certainly   the   products  of  a  specific   secretion,  and  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  all  these  were  at  first  a  kind  of  parasite  (r),  possessing  each  its  own  ru- 
diments of  organic  structure,  and  only  by  an  ulterior  process,  establishing  an  imperfect 
connection  with  the  contiguous  parts  (d) :  that  at  least  one  kind  of  parasites,  namely  hyda- 
tids, are  often  found  in  parts  which  are  known  to  have  suffered  contusions,  and  have  even 
been  artificially  produced  by  this  means  (e) :  and  lastly,  how  totally  untenable  are  the 
various  other  hypotheses  which  have  been  at  different  times  advanced  to  explain  their  pro- 
duction— as  that  they  are  received  into  the  body  with  the  aliment,  &c.  in  the  form  of  ova- 
deposited  either  by  animals  the  natural  habits  of  which  is  without  (/),  or  by  the  proper 
entozoa  of  other  animals  previously  passed  from  their  bodies  (9),  or  that  the  said  ova  are 
conveyed  directly  from  parent  to  offspring,  either  while  in  utero  along  the  umbilical  cord, 
or  after  birth  with  the  milk,  having  been  at  all  times  a  proper  constituent  part  of  the  body 
of  the  former  (A),  or  lastly,  that  such  parasitical  ova  are  evolved  simultaneously  with  th^ 
proper  ovum  of  the  being  which  is  to  contain  them,  the  former  having  from  the  first  existed 
within  the  latter  (t), — ^we  can  hardly  refuse  to  believe  that  the  parasites  of  animals  are  as 
much  an  immediate  product  of  secretion,  as  their  own  proper  progeny  (k) ;  but  that  as  the 


(a)  A  late  Professor  of  the  Institution  of  to  8,  and  the  fox  {Cams,  50),  once  more,  to  9  • 
Medicine,  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  birds  in  general  have  about  7  :  among  rep- 
no  less  estimable  in  every  other  capacity,  tiles,  the  frog  {Rana,  32)  is  liable  to  8 :  and 
than  tiresome  as  a  teacher,  was  accustomed  among  fishes,  the  perch  (Percot  20)  to  7,  and 
to  incur  a  great  deal  of  unmerited  ridicule  the  salmon  {Salmo^  29)  to  8.  Almost  every 
by  prefacing  his  Lecture  on  Dissolution,  organ  also  of  every  invertebrate  animal 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  now  to  treat  seems  to  be  distinguished  in  like  manner  by 
pf"  the  last  function — Death."  He  was  per-  its  own  proper  parasite, 
ifectly  correct  in  his  definition.  (e)  Justamond,  Adams,  Carmichael,  Ba- 

(6)  Thus  man  is  liable  to  12  proper  ento-  ron,  Fosbroke,  &c. 

zoa— 1  in  the  lungs,  6  in  the  intestinal  (d)  J.  Hunter,   DoCllinger,  Omithuisen, 

canal  and  its  appendages,  1  in  the  urinary  Meckel,  Beclard,  Lobstein,  Hastings,  &c. 

orgaoB,  1  in  the  ovaries,  1  in  the  integn-  (e)  Bremser. 

ments,  1  in  the  eye,  the  brain  and  the  mus-  (/)  Leeuwenboek,Linnsena,,Andry,Boer^ 

cles,  and  1  lastly,  in  any  organ  except  the  baave,  Hofi'mano,  &r. 

intestinal  canal — all  quite  distinct  from  nu-  (g)  Pallas,  Reinlein,  Bien,  Rliiad,  %c. 

merous  other  animals  which  are  reported  to  (A)  Valianieri,  Gotee,  Blodi,  Werner,  ice 

have  been  passed  sometimes  from  the  sto-  (t)  Haller,  Bonnet,  &c. 

mach,  urinary  bladder,  uterus,  skin,  and  other  {k)  Rudolphi,  Bramser,  be.     It  is  proper 

organs,  and  the  source  of  all  which  was  in  all  to  remark,  however,  that  althougfa  it  is  da 

probability  really  received  ova.    Again,  the  novo  that  entosoa  are  formed,  aecoiding  to 

hog  {Sm,  44),  and  the  sheep  (On*,  45),  in  these  authon,  in  the  animals  which  contain 

their  several  organs,  are  liable  ea^h  to  9  pro«  them,  and  therefore  as  the  reaalt  of  eeere- 


per  parasites :  the  ox  (Bo9,45)  to  11,  the  horse     tion,  itiU  it  is  not»  they  imagine,  that 

(Bqims,  46),  again,  to  9,  the  hare  (Lepus,  49)     atancet  orgamied  from  the  fint  in  tb/dntao 
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former  are  laid  down  in  numerous  organs,  and  differ  in  each  like  their  other  secretions,  so 
the  latter  are  formed  only  in  the  ovaries  or  corresponding  organs,  of  which  it  constitutea 
in  like  manner  the  natural  and  proper  secretion.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand 
how  persons  who  believe  that  living  animals  have  the  power  of  constantly  renewing  by 
secretion  their  own  natural  organized  tissues,  or  even  whole  organs,  as  well  as  of  depo- 
siting 8uch  as  are  altogether  preternatural,  which — at  first  isolated — become  united  with 
the  parent  tissue  only  subsequently,  can  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  their  secreting  their 
own  proper  progeny,  and  still  more  their  own  proper  parasites  ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the 
innumerable  evits  into  which  the  want  of  a  proper  idea  of  the  nature  of  life  has  led  physi- 
ologists, that  the  doctrines  respecting  generation,  in  all  its  forms,  have  been  more  vague 
and  visionary  than  those  respecting  almost  any  other  function  of  the  body.  They  think 
they  can  comprehend  the  expansion  of  a  living  principle  over  a  larger  or  a  smaller  area; 
but  like  Malebranche,  they  cannot  understand  the  creation  by  one  living  being  of  a  new 
living  principle,  such  as  is  presumed  to  be  necessary  to  vivify  another.  The  difficulty 
however  is  an  imaginary  one.  Tliere  is  no  creation  of  life  in  the  case — no  "  Univocal 
Generation/'  as  it  was  called  by  Redi,  or  communication  of  life  from  one  being  to  another ; 
but  only  such  a  new  combination  of  matter  by  secretion  as  necessarily  developes  one  of 
its  conditions,  namely,  vitality,  and  this,  when  acted  on  by  the  necessary  stimuli,  gives 
rise  to  those  phenomena  in  which  life  consists  (a).  Whatever  opinion,  however,  we  adopt 
with  respeat  to  the  source  of  parasitical  animals,  it  must  lead  equally  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  existence  of  every  organized  being  implies  the  pre-existence  of  some  other, 
either  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  species,  and  thus  to  the  establishment  of  a  broad  line 
of  distinction  between  them  and  inorganic  matters. 

The  several  functions  then  thus  summarily  run  over,  may  be  represented  as  primary 
and  essential,  and  said  to  constitute  the  main  revolving  wheel,  as  it  were,  of  the  organ- 
ized machine ;  and  however  numerous  may  be,  in  the  more  perfect  kinds  of  this  machine, 
the  minor  wheels  which  are  called  at  second  hand  and  incidentally  into  play,  it  is  upon 
the  movements  of  this  that  those  of  all  the  rest  are  dependent.  Accordingly  in  the  diagram 
already  published,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  among  other  things  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  functions  of  the  higher  tribes  of  organized  beings,  these  characteristic  actions  of  all 
such  beings  are  represented  as  constituting  the  lowest  wheel,  to  signify  their  fundamental 
nature,  and  at  once  their  independence  of  all  other  actions,  and  their  instrumentality  in 
supporting  those  additional  actions  which  the  higher  tribes  alone  of  such  beings  display. 
These  additional  actions  are  those  in  which  sensation,  thought,  and  voluntary  motion  con- 
sist ;  but  into  a  consideration  of  these,  as  it  were,  adventitious  functions,  it  is  inexpedient 
to  enter  at  present,  since,  as  before  observed,  they  appear  to  require  some  other  conditions 
besides  those  which  alone  are  essential  to  the  foregoing,  and  wkuch  it  is  our  business  now 
to  investigate. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  sum  of  those  actions  of  organised  beings  which  have  been  above  described 
as  fundamental,*  whether  any  others- be  added  to  them  or  not,  that  Lute  appears  to  consist. 
Organism  and  life  are,  under  ordinary  circumatancet^-in  other  words,  under  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  requisite  stimuli — coincident,  the  commencement  of  the  former  producing 
generally  that  of  the  latter,  while  the  cessation  of  the  former  gives  rise  always  to  that  of 
Uie  latter  also ;  and  if  we  retrace  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  each  part4cular  feature 
in  the  structure  of  organized  beings — their  individuality  and  definite  form  and  volume, 
the  multiplicity  of  their  distinct  organs,  the  co-existence  in  them  of  solid  and  fluid  partsj 
each  in  a  constant  state  of  mutual  conversion,  and  their  specific  chemical  nature — we 
shall  find  that  every  thing  relating  to  their  organism  or  structure  has  a  direct  relation  to 
their  life,  or  the  actions  which  they  are  to  perform.  Organism  and  life,  then,  in  this  sense 
of  the  latter  term,  may  be  described  as  standing  in  the  relation  indirectly  of  cause  and 
effect  to  each  other,  the  former  giving  rise  essentially  to  the- development  of  a  certain  pro- 
perty called  irritability  or  vitality,  which,  when  acted  on  by  certain  powers,  generally  ia 


ner  of  newly  deposited  tissues,  but  of  an 
unorganized  mass  which,  upon  its  sponta- 
neous separation,  gives  rise  to  new  living 
beiflgi  npon  the  molecular  principles  lately 
•poken  of.  To  the  objections  to  these  doc- 
trines it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  at  present. 
Every  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  favour 
the  presumption  that  every  .jiew  animal  as 
well  as  every  new  part  of  every  animal,  is 
laid  down  first  as  a  kind  of  organized  germ 
formed  by  secretion ;  and  that  the  axiom 
"  Oomia  ab  ovo,"  in  this  extended  sense  of 


the  word,  is  still  unimpeached  and  unim- 
peachable. 

(a)  "  It  is  absurd,'^  says  Mr.  Bushman,  in 
a  very  succint  and  clear  accounct  of  the  va- 
rious hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  origin  of  parasites ; "  it  is  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  finite  beings  creating  any 
thing*  h.u(  it  is  worse  than  absurd  to  talk  of 
their  creating  that  which  has  no  existence.*' 
— {Accmmt  of  Korms  found  in  the  veins  of  a 
boy,  1833). 


Life  or  Vital  Action — Life  or  Vital  Principle, 
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more  or  leis  comtanl  operation,  prodncei  those  actions  in  thesnm.of  vhich  life  consiiti. 
Tbii  relaUon»  then,  of  the  two  may  he  repretiented  by  the  following  plan  :^- 


Organism. 


Irritability  or  Vitality. 


C^tain  Stimuli. 


T 


Lin = living  Action. 


Hus  viev  of  the  matter,  however,  has  not  always,  nor  even  generally  been  taken ; 
the  structure  of  organized  beings  having  been  admitted  indeed  to  be  Identical  with  their 
organism,  but  not  their  actions  with  life ;  and  while  it  is  allowed  that  this  organism  and 
these  actions  are  commonly  coincident,  it  is  denied  that  they  stand  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  each  other,  both  being  described  as  dependent 
on  lUfe  as  a  substantial  principle.  The  following  plan  may  represent  this  relation  of 
organism  and  life : — 

LiFB  =  Vital  Principle. 


Organization  (producing  Organism). 


Living  Action. 


It  is  hence  obvious  that  the  word  Life  is  employed  in  two  very  different  acceptations, 
•tgnifying  sometimes  merely  that  chain  of  peculiar  actions  above  described  as  chaiacteris- 
tic  of  organized  beings,  the  immediate  conditions  of  which  are  to  be  sought  for,  partially 
at  least,  in  a  necessary  result  of  organism ;  and  sometimes  a  substantial  principlC'-^n  en- 
tity, wlwther  material  or  immaterial  (a) — ^which,  entering  certain  aggregations  of  matter, 
vegttlates  as  well  their  organization — ^whence  results  their  organism — as  all  the  other  phe- 
nomena which  they  exhibit  (6).  The  questions  then  arise,  Ist^  What  evidence  havf  we  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  sutwtantial  principle  P  and  2nd,  How  far  is  it  adequate,  admit- 
liug  its  existence,  to  explain  vital  phenomena  (c)  ?  If  we  fail  in  establishing  both  its  ex- 
istence and  its  adequacy  to  produce  the  effecta  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it,  we  must  ac- 
qoiesce  in  the  |>roposition  first  advanced,  that  Life  is  a  mere  abstract  term  used  to  denote 
the  characteristic  actions  of  organized  beings  resulting  more  or  less  immediately  from 
their  organism. 


(a)  It  would  not  have  been  considered 
necessary  to  remind  the  student  that  the 
existence  of  an  immaterial  substance— «n 
lutria  avkos,  as  well  as  a  vAif  has  never 
1)een  regarded  as  an  imjjossibility,  had  not 
•ome  recent  writers  eeemed  to  imply  the 
Teverse.  Dr.  Bostock.  for  example,  accuses 
Mr.  Mayo — the  correctness  of  whose  general 
phraseology  he  is  pleased  at  the  same  time 
to  compliment — with  having  controverted 
his  own  proposition  in  the  very  statement 
t>f  it,  where  he  says.  "  Mind  and  matter 
are  logically  distinct  subetamres."  (£1.  of 
Physiology,  1825,  vol.  i,  p.  301).  Whether 
they  be  so  or  not,  may  be  questioned ;  but 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  they  may  be  so. 

(6)  In  ancient  times  life,  in  the  former  of 
these  senses,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Zoni, 
«nd  by  the  Romans,  vita ;  in  the  latter,  by 


the  Greeks  ^vxii,  and  by  the  Romane 
mijiMr.  We  have  unfortunately  no  single 
term  by  which  to  designate  the  supposed 
substantial  principle,  if  we  employ  the  word 
life  to  signify  merely  the  chain  of  actlona* 
and  no  oue  by  which  to  designate  the  chain 
of  actions^  if  we  apply  the  word  life  to  the 
supposed  substantial  principle.  We  can  do 
better,  however,  without  a  term  for  the  prin- 
ciple than  for  the  actions. 

{e)  It  is  a  rule  of  the  immortal  Newton, 
of  which  we  are  aptly  reminded  by  Dr. 
Prichard,  in  entering  upon  the  present  dis- 
cussion, (On  the  Vital  Principle,  1829), 
**  Causes  rerum  naturalium  non  plores  ad- 
mitte  debcre,  quam  quas  et  ver^  tint,  et 
carum  phanomenis  explkandis  tuffteioHt," 
(Principia,  lib.  iii). 
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IBCTUAB  XXIX. 

BydrorachUis  or  Spina  Bifida — Hydroccphalo- 
rmchy,  (Dropsy  in  the  Brain  and  Spine) — 
Hydreneephalocile,  (Dropsy  qf  the  Brain  and 
Scalp) — Congenital  or  Inira-itterine  Ascites, 
Hydrothorax,  Anasarca  and  Epiploic  Dropsy 
'•^Hydrocele,  (Infiltration  of  the  Genital  Or- 
gans,  Mamma,  Cellular  and  Adipose  Tis- 
sues), Sclereme  (French),  Skin-bound  DiS" 
ease  (EDglish). 

Gbntlbkbn — I  hav«  now  to  direct  your 
attentioa  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
remaining  varieties  of  congenital  dropsies. 
At  our  last  meeting  I  gave  you  the  history  of 
congenital  hydrocephalus;  and  I  shall  now 
place  before  you  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  hydrorachitis  or  dropsy  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  thus  uniting  the  diseases  of  the  ce- 
rebro-spinal  organs. 

The  disease  was  first  described  by  the  Ara- 
bians, who  supposed  it  to  have  arisen  from  a 
double  set  of  spinous  proeesses,  and  therefore 
called  it  spina  bifida,  or  bifurcated  spine. 
But  it  was  first  accurately  described  by  Tul- 
l^ius,  G.  Bauhin,  Ruysch,  Bonetus,  Maurice 
Hoffmann,  Morgagni,  Camper,  and  Portal. 
Dissection  has  repeatedly  shewn,  that  not 
only  the  spinous  processes,  but  sometimes  the 
rings  of  the  vertebrse  are  deficient.  Sau- 
Tages  termed  the  disease  hydrorachitis  (Nosol, 
Meth.J,  Pinel,  hydrorachis  (Nosog.  Philos.J, 
and  Franlc,  hydroracbia  (De  Curat,  Morb. 
Horn.)  In  this  country  the  ancient  term, 
«pina  bifida,  is,  in  general,  still  retained. 

The  term  hydrorachitis  is  applied  by  some 
authors  to  a  collection  of  serosity  or  serous 
fluid  in  some  part  of  the  spine,  distending 
the  skin ;  and  spina  bifida  to  a  want  of  the 
vertebrae  corresponding  to  the  diseased  part. 
Others  have  termed  the  latter  disease  spinal 
hernia,  on  account  of  the  projecting  tumoar. 

The  disease  called  spina  bifida  in  this  coun- 
try, consists  of  a  fluid  distending  the  mem- 
branes which  envelope  the  spinal  marrow  or 
brain.  It  is  generally  congenital,  and  rarely 
occurs  after  birth.  Otto  has  seen  it  so  early 
as  the  sixth  week  of  utero- gestation. — Diet, 
de  Med,  et  Chir,  Pratcq,  1 833. 

It  consists  of  a  soft  tumour,  sometimes 
opaque,  often  transparent,  red,  or  of  a  dark 
colour.  It  may  be  round  or  elongated,  and 
hangs  by  a  narrow  neck.  It  is  io  general  of 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  but  may  be  red,  crim- 
aon,  or  black,  and  varies  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  man's  head  in  the  adult,  or 
aa  orange  in  th«  infant.    Brunner  describes 


A  ea«e,  in  whieh  'the  tranaparene^  of  Ih*  ttf« 
mour  was  so  great,  that  t)ie. mother  could 
see  her  figure  and  dress  in  it,  as  in  a  mirror. 
— Jfiwei.  Curuts,  Dec.  3,  cap.  i.  It  varies  in 
size,  and  may  be  as  large  as.  a  man's  head, 
as  will  appear  hnmediately-^a  fact  I  can 
also  attest.  It  is  most  commonly  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  loins  ;  but  it  has  been  observed 
in  the  nedc,  different  parts  of  the  back,  loins, 
and  even  at  or  near  the  coccyx.  It  was  ob« 
served  in  the  cervical  region  (Tulpius),  at 
the  base  of  the  sacrum  (Genga  and  Portal), 
on  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  (Wepfer),  and 
along  the  whole  spinal  column  (Lechelius  and 
Richard).  In  some  cases  there  are  two  or 
more  tumours,  which  are  distinct,  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  or  with  the  brain.-— 
Brewerton,  Edinb,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,  vol. 
vii. ;  Stafford  on  the  Spine,  When  the  spinal 
dropsy  communicates  with  the  brain,  the 
compKcated  disease  is  designated  hydrocepha- 
lorachy — a  term  which  signifies,  dropsy  of 
the  brain  and  spine.  In  employing  this  and 
similar  classical  terms,  I  am  aware  that  those 
who  have  not  received  a  classical  education 
may  sneer  at'  them  as  hard  words,  as  such 
persons  term  them ;  but  I  would  tell  them 
that  such  are  used  by  the  most  celebrated 
professors  and  writers  in  other  countries: 
and  I  cannot  comprehend  the  reason — indeed  ^ 
I  am  convinced  there  is  none — why  we  should 
not  be  as  classical  as  our  neighbours.  I 
believe  this  empire  was  never  behind  any  na* 
tion  in  the  civilized  world,  in  learning,  the 
sciences,  or  the  arts  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  de- 
plored that  some  illiterate  and  undassical 
men  should  be  placed,  by  chance,  among  our 
periodical  writers,  and  be  enabled  to  sneer  at 
the  classical  terms  generally  adopted  in  every 
other  part  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try, except  by  such  ignoramusses.  I  make 
this  observation,  as  I  shall  have  to  employ 
terms  in  this  lecture,  which  will  astound 
these  sapient  critics. 

The  records  of  medicine  affords  many  ex* 
amples  of  this  malady,  in  which  fluid  waa 
found  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal  co- 
lumn. Valsalva  and  Bidloo  have  described 
such  cases.  Capuron  and  Billard  state,  that 
the  aisease  is  often  combined  with  hydroce- 
phalus— a  fact  attested  by  numerous  other 
authors.  According  to  Duges,  dropsies  of 
tiie  head  and  spine  are  the  roost  common  and 
remarkable  of  all  the  congenital  dropsies. 
This  accords  with  my  own  observation.  TJiia 
distinguished  author  divides  them  into  four 
classes : — 

1.  Hydrocephalorachy,  or  complete  cere- 
bro-spinal  dropsy,  which  distends  and  deforms 
at  the  same  time  the  head  and  spinal  canal. 
— Ephemerides  Medicates,  t,  ii.  p.  3 1 2. 

2.  Hydrocephalus,  which  fills  and  distends 
the  cranium  ;  a  variety  described  at  our  last 
meeting. 

3.  Hydrencepbalocele  (Corvinus),  when 
tome  point    '  '  "i  givei  way,  and  a 
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tUkOOf  to  hrmti  wlikh  eommnnlcatea  with 
the  braia.  Thiu  there  are  hydrencephalic, 
ethmoidal,  frontal,  bregmatic,  syndpital,  sub- 
oeetpital,  and  supra-ocdpital  tumours,  or  in 
other  words,  tomonrs  of  this  kind  may  pre- 
sent on  any  part  of  the  cranium ;  but  espe- 
cially on  the  anatomical  regions  above  enu- 
merated, and  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  lec<* 
tore. 

4.  Hfdrorachitis,  or  spina  bifida,  which 
has  been  just  described. 

Cmues,    FormatioHt    and    Frogrets, — ^The 
causes  of  congenital  dropsies  are  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  affected  part,  a  great 
quantity  of  amniotic  fluid  surrounding  the  in- 
fant in  the  womb,  infiltration  or  dropsy  of 
tbe  parent,  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  hy- 
drocephalus,  advanced  age  of  the  mother, 
venereal     infection,    &c.      Burgius    relates 
the  history  of   a  woman   whose   first  in- 
fant was  a  well  formed  female,  the  second 
a  male  with  spina  bifida,  the  third  another 
well  developed  female,  and  a  fourth  affected 
with  spina  bifida.    The  disease  may  be  slow 
or  rapid  in  its  progress.     Hydrocephalorachy 
is  generally  rapid  in  its  development,  and 
frequently  bursts  before  the  birth  of  the  in- 
fant, or  during  parturition,  when  subjected 
to  the  pressure  essential  to  that   process 
(Oeoffroy  Saint   Hilaire) ;    but  it  raptures 
most  frequently  during  pregnancy,  and  there 
results  a  cranio- vertebrcri  anencephaly,  often 
with  complete  destruction  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  sometimes  these  organs  ex- 
isting {noteneephalyt  ^.),  the  dropsy  being 
Internal  in  the  one  ease,  and  external  in  the 
other.    Whether  the  dropsy  be  internal  or 
external,  it  Is  always  contained  in  the  arach- 
noid, which  not  only  lines  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  as  demonstrated  by  Bichat,  but 
also  descends  over  the  spinal  marrow,  and  in 
the  normal  state  incloses  a  small  quantity  of 
fluid  (Magendie).     But  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  adhesions  or  other  mechanical  obstacles 
may  interrupt  the  cerebro-spinal  communica- 
tion, and  circumscribe  tbe  collection  of  the 
fluid  either  in  skull  or  spine.     Dissection 
occasionally  enables  us  to  observe  effusion  of 
serum  and  blood  in  a  circumscribed  portion 
of  the  spine,  without  any  lesion  of  the  bones. 
Mr.  StaJfbrd  describes  cases  in  which  the  fluid 
was  in  separate  cysts,  and  states  that  it  is 
contained  between  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  pia  mater  {Op,  Cit,)    The  spinal  nerves 
of  the  afl^ted  part  are  altered   (Tulpius, 
Burgius,  Brunner,  Morgagnl,  Camper,  &c. 
&c.)    The  medulla  has  terminated  in  the  tu- 
mour (Brunner,   Hoin,  Sandifort,  Apiuus).. 
Hydrocephalus  commences  very  near  the  pe- 
riod of   conception,   may  advance  rapidly, 
burst  the  cranium,  and  produce  anencephaly 
or  microcephaly;  or  it  may  continue  until 
birth,  and  impede  parturition  t  but  in  other 
eases  it  may  not  retard  that  process,  and 
only  develope  in  the  flrst  years  of  infantile 
ttfe. 
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— ^Hydrencephalocele  may  continue  until  the 
period  at  parturition ;  and  it  is  to  the  intra* 
uterine  rupture  of  this  tumour  we  assign  the 
formation  of  monopsy,  apropsy,  eertain  en- 
cephaloceles  (piodenoephaly,  derenccphaly  of 
Oeoffhiy  Saint  Hilaire). 
'  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  Aagnotis  be- 
tween congenital  tumours  on  the  scalp,  and 
hydrencephaloceles.     1  well  remember  a  case 
in  which  I  was  consulted  in  1835,  of  a  young 
lady  aged  eighteen  years,  well  developed, 
menstruation  being  natural,  who  had  a  tu- 
mour on  the  superior  part  of  the  frontal 
bone,  about  the  size  of  a  breakfast  tea-oup, 
capable  of  containing  Ave  or  six  ounces.     I 
was  informed  that  this  was  perceptible  a  few 
months  after  birth,  and  had  gradually  in- 
creased in  size.     It  was  not  painful,  nor  pro- 
ductive of  any  inconvenience,  but  was  consi- 
dered a  deformity.    The  bone  appeared  to  be 
wanting  round  the  base  of  the  tumour ;  but 
on  making  graduated  pressure,  the  size  of 
the  anormal  production  was  not  diminished. 
This  was  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  tu- 
mour did  not  communicate  with  the  brain^ 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  absence  of  the 
frontal  bone — that  it  was  not  a  hydreneepha- 
locele— and  moreover  the  excellence  oV  the 
general  health,  and  the  period  of  life,  which 
are  unusual  in  the  latter  affection,  warranted 
my  conclusion.     After  a  most  mature  consi- 
deration of  ail  the  symptoms  and  peculiarities 
of  the  case,  I  determined 'to  puncture  the  tu- 
mour,   and    evacuate    its    contents.      The 
bowels  having  been  regulated,  and  a  proper 
diet  taken  for  a  few  days,  I  punctured  it  with 
a  common  lancet;   about  five  ounces  of  a 
thick,  gruel-coloured  ropy  fluid  escaped,  of  a 
most  offensive  odour;  there  were  no  signs  of 
cerebral  depression  or  disturbance  during  the 
operation  or  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  and  the 
pulse  remained  natural.     On  examining  the 
frontal  bone  with  a  probe,  it  was  found  per- 
fect, except  depressed,  as  if  absorption  had 
taken  place  from  the  pressure  of  the  supraja- 
cent  fluid.    The  supposed  absence  or  depres- 
sion of  bone  is  a  common  symptom  in  extra- 
vasation of  blood  under  the  scalp ;  and  this 
fact  was  not  forgotten  in  forming  the  diiig- 
nosis.    The  sac  having  been  fully  evacuated, 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  was  in- 
jected ;  a  compress  was  then  applied  and  se- 
cured with  a  roller ;  cathartics  were  admims- 
tcred,   and  adhesion  took  place.     Pressure 
was  continued  until  the  puckered  Integuments 
were  so  reduced  by  absorption,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  suppose  that  |i 
tumour  had  ever  existed  on  the  forehead. 
There  was  another  peculiarity  in  this  case, 
worthy  of  notice.    The  fluid  was  extremely 
ofl^nsive.    ▲  small  quantity  escaped  on  the 
floor,  and  the  nauseating  odour  was  so  in- 
tense as  to  withstand  the  effects  of  pyrolig- 
neous  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ablution 
and  waa  only  removed  by  a  lolution  of  the 
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920  in  a  girl  ag«d  two  yean  (Lanetti),  qvoted 
by    Esquirol,    G«z.  Med.  Jao.   24»    1836; 
Ryan's  Med.  &  Snrg.  v.  7,  1835.    The  head . 
contained  thirty-six  pints  of  fluid  in  Esqtii- 
rol*8  case.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
head  may  cease  to  enlarge  in  some  cases.- 
Duges  observed  an  instance  in  which  the  head . 
was  very  large  after  bir^h,  but  it  ceased  to 
enlarge  in  the  same  proportioos,  and  gradiiaUy. 
approached  the  natural  size,  the  inteUectvai 
faculties  developed,  and  the  infant  assumed: 
the  erect  position.  The  case  now  under  treat- 
ment at  the  Western  Dispensary,  and  men-< 
tioned  in  a  late  Clinical  Liccture,  is  another, 
proof  of  this  fact.     Hydrencephaloceles,  bro- 
ken or  unbroken,  are  generally  mortal ;  but 
sometimes  allow  the  infant  to   survive  for 
some  months,    and  even   for    twelve  years 
(SpuTzheim). 

Prognosis  nnd  Paiholoffy  of  Hydrorathitis. 
— Hydrorachitis  is  gpnerally  dangerous^  and 
mostly  fatal.  The  disorganization  of  tho: 
spinal  column  and  its  contents,  the  separation 
of  the  vert.brfe  and  the  protrusion  of  the 
tumour, which  is  spcrdily  irritated  nnd  inflamed 
hy  thQ  dress  aud  liandlinrr  of  the  infant,  pre* 
dispose  to  rupture  or  gangrene,  aod  when  this 
last  occurs,  involuntary  evacuations,  paralysis 
of  the  lower  exU'emities,  and  death  speedily 
follow. 

Nevertheless,  life  has  been  preserved  to  the 
tenth  year  (Bonn),  to  the  adult  age  (Meckel), 
— and  our  museums  contain  casts  of  lai^ 
spinne  bifidae  in  full  grown  individuals.  I 
have  seen  some  cfists  representing  cases mnch 
larger  than  the  head  of  an  adult. 

Mr.  C.  Hutchinson  describes  a  case  of  a 
young  woman  of  nineteen ;  and  Warner,  a 
patient  aged  twenty.  Mr.  Jukes  gives  the 
history  of  a  young  female  aged  nineteen,—* 
Med,  ^-  Phys,  Journ.  1822.  Mr.  Stanley 
mentions  in  his  lectures  that  he  knows  a  case 
of  an  individual  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  age. — Stafford  on  the  Spine,  1832. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the 
si»nous  nnd  transverse  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebree  are  imperfect  or  destroyed,  but  the 
bodies  of  the  bones  are  in  most  cases  free 
from  alteration.  Firlez  describes  a  case  in 
which  the  whole  spinous  processes  were  want- 
ing.— Richter  Chir.  BibL  v.  9.  There  is  some- 
times a  fissure  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrw, 
through  which  the  intestines  may  be  seen, 
and  an  adhesion  of  the  bowel  to  this  apertvrp 
has  formed  artificial  anus,  so  that  the  feeeee 
passed  through  the  spinad  tumor. —  Wej^er, 
Miieel.  Cur,  Dec.  3.  Saltvman,  quoted  by 
Mr.  S.  Cooper,  in  his  first  Lines,  lelates  a 
similar  case.  The  spinal  marrow,  if  it  exist, 
occupies  the  anterior  part  of  the  tvmonr. 
Senac  observed,  that  the  fluid  oontidned  in 
the  tumour  communicated  with  the  ventdotfis 
of  the  brain,  while  Landsi,  Mayer,  and  Bnw- 
ner,  remarked  that  when  it  escaped,  the  slie 
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chloride  of  lime.  This  case  will  appear  inte- 
restiog,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  hy- 
dreaoephalocele  which  were  treated  by  Rich- 
ter, Grew,  and  H.  Earle,  and  which  I  shall 
immediately  notice. 

Lastly,  hydrorachitis  may  be  ruptured  be- 
fore or  during  birth  {Tulpius  Qbs,  Med.  1 685) ; 
or  when  small  may  remain  entire  on  the  new- 
born infant,  and  continue  unbroken  for  seve- 
nl  years.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  it  was 
ruptnred,  and  otbers  in  which  it  remained 
uninjured  at  birth.  I  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned, a  few  years  ago,  to  attend  a  lady  in 
her  confinement,  in  tlie  absence  of  her  ordi- 
nary attendant.  The  parturition  was  natu- 
ral, but  the  infant  was  born  with  a  hydrora- 
ohitis  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  colour  of 
the  integuments  was  a  deep  crimson,  the  in- 
fant was  not  developed,  and  the  tumour  was 
the  size  of  a  racket-ball.  My  prognosis  was 
unfhvonrable.  Cold  applications  were  em- 
ployed, but  the  tumour  burst  on  the  seventh 
day ;  paraplegia  followed,  and  the  infant  died 
en  the  twelfth  day  of  its  age.  The  tumour 
burst  during  parturition  in  two  cases  which 
fell  under  my  observation.  In  the  former 
variety,  the  spinal  marrow  was  diminished  or 
totally  destroyed ;  and  Dnges  met  with  an 
esiiiAple  in  whieh  it  was  cicatrized.  The 
disease  has  been  mistaken  for  an  nb'-ce^s, 
and  opened. 

Prognosis, — Hydrocephnlorachy  is  general- 
ly mortal,  whether  it  be  ruptured  before  or 
after  birth,  on  account  of  destroying  by  pres- 
sure and  absorption  the  central  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row; and  it  is  speedily  fatal  when  it  remains 
entire  at  birth.  There  is  a  recent  example 
observed  in  an  adult,  which  was  most  proba- 
bly an  instance  of  extreme  deformity  of  the 
spine  caused  by  rachitism  (rickets).  Infants 
aifected  with  this  disease,  generally  die  in  a 
few  days  after  birth.  • 

When  there  is  intra-nterine  rupture  of 
hydrocephalus,  the  fatns  is  destroyed  ;  and 
in  those  cases  in  which  hydr'«rephalic  infants 
are  born  alive,  viability  is  gen  ^i  ally  ^destroyed, 
though  life  may  be  protracced  for  several 
years.  A  variety  of  external  causes,  such  as 
falls,  blows  on  the  head,  or  falls  from  a  height 
on  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  so  concuss  or 
shake  the  brain  as  to  induce  determination  of 
btood  to  that  organ,  and  render  the  original 
disease  speedily  fatal.  '  The  least  fever,  bad 
ooQgfa,  hooping  cough,  teething,  irritation  in 
the  bowels,  will  act  in  the  same  manner,  in- 
dnee  congestion,  coma,  or  convulsions,  and 
death.  Life  may,  however,  be  prolonged  to 
an  advanced  age---thirty  years  (Vsm  Swieten), 
thirty-five  (Ekmark),  fifty-five  (Gall.)  In 
cases  of  this  kind  the  head  gradually  increases 
to  an  enormous  size — 36  inches  in  olrcamfer- 
ence  (Monro),  880  mUlemetres*  (Spurzheira), 
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of  the  head. diminished.  Morgagpcii  relates  a 
case  in  which  pressure  on  the  tnmour  was 
distintly  felt  hy  the  hand  placed  on  the  fon- 
tanelle,  and  pressure  with  the  hand  so  placed 
eaased  the  fluid  to  descend,  and  distend  the 
tumour. — De  Sed.  et  Caus,  Morb,  13.  Ber- 
trandi  reports  a  similar  example. — Opere  di 
Amhrogio  Bertrandi,  t.  ii.  See  also  Brunner 
Op,  (Ht.y  Mayer,  Bonetus,  Oenga,  Dubrwlf 
Sphemerides  Medieales,  PeckUn,  Sandifori, 
JHct.  deMed,  Sf  CJdr.  Prat,  1833.  KeUman 
Prodom.  Act,  Ham.  &c.  &c.  Others  have 
attested  this  observation ;  and  the  fact  dis- 
proves the  opinion  maintained  by  B.  Bell, 
Roden,  Lassus,  and  Bodin,  that  spina  bifida 
was  confined  to  the  spine  alone.  It  also 
shews  the  incurability  of  the  disease  when 
connected  with  the  brain.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  fluid  was  encysted  between  the 
membranes  and  spinal  cord,  and  these  have 
been  cured.  Thus,  a  thread  passed  through 
the  tumour,  in  the  form  of  a  seton,  has  been 
followed  by  complete  success — (Hoifman, 
Cooper,  Earle,  Bozzeti).  This  plan  was  first 
proposed  by  Bodin  and  Dessault.  Camper, 
Maurice,  Hoffman,  relate  one  case  each, 
cured  by  puncture,  an  operation  revived  in  this 
country,  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  but  found  to  fail. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  related  one  case  in  which 
repeated  puncturing  the  tumour  with  a  needle, 
and  moderate  pressure,  effected  a  cure. — Med, 
(Mr,  Trant,  v.  2.  (A  full  account  of  Sir 
Astley's  cases  will  be  found  in  Cooper's  Sur- 
gical Dictionary.) — ^The  object  was  to  eva- 
cuate the  tumour  by  puncturing  it  repeatedly, 
and  to  excite  adhesive  inflammation,  so  as 
to  cure  the  disease.  This  could  only  succeed 
when  the  disease  is  circumscribed  and  reme- 
diable. Mr.  Earle  relates  a  case  of  occipital 
hydrenoephalocele,  which  he  repeatedly  punc- 
tured with  a  common  needle ;  ulceration  at 
length  set  in,  and  the  child  rapidly  sunk. — 
Med,  CMr,  Trant,  v.  7. — Richter  relates  a 
similar  case  {Chir,Bihl.) — Grew  and  others 
state,  that  the  tumour  had  subsided  by  the 
effbrts  of  nature,  or  by  artificial  means ;  but 
that  hydrocephalus  supervened,  and  speedily 
proved  fatal.  Strong  compression,  a  free 
opening  into  of  the  sac,  the  application  of  a 
ligature,  have  been  rapidly  succeeded  by  death. 
Mr.  B.  Bell  was  the  first  who  proposed  a  li- 
gature, but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
ever  employed  it.  But  moderate  compres- 
sion of  the  tumour,  and  a  simple  protection 
from  external  injury,  have  preserved  life  to  an 
advanced  age^to  fifty  years  (Meckel). 

Genga  and  Camper  state,  that  a  spina 
bifida  complicated  with  hydrocephalus,  was 
cared  by  the  rupture  of  the  spinal  tumour. 
This  was  seated  near  the  coccyx. 

When  the  infant  affected  with  spina  bifidtt 
is  premature  or  delicate,  it  seldtftn  survives, 
and  ia  usually  destroyed  in  a  few  days  after 
the  rapture  of  the  tumour,  a  fact  T  have  men- 
tioned already.  When  there  is  natural  de- 
velopment,   the  prognosis    is  knuch    more 
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favourable.  But  when  we  consider  the  ina* 
nant  motion  of  infants  and  children,  we  must, 
see  the  great  liability  there  is  of  irritating 
or  inflaming  the  tumour ;  and  therefore,  the 
prognosis  in  all  cases  must  be  given  with 
caution. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  I  may  briefly 
enumerate  other  malformations  of  the  me- 
dulla spinalis,  or  spinal  brain:  numerous, 
specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in  our  mu- 
seums ;  and  M.  Ollivier  has  cited  numerous 
authors,  and  related  several  cases  of  each 
variety,  which  bad  fallen  under  his  own  ob- 
servation.— Traiti  de  la  Moelle  Epiniere,^' 
The  malformations  are  as  follow : — i.  Total 
absence  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  3.  A  total 
want  of  the  nervous  system.  S.  A  simulta- 
neous absence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
4.  An  imperfect  state  of  the  latter.  5.  A 
division  of  the  marrow  into  two  halves  of  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  6.  A  double  forma- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow.  7.  A  variety  in 
its  length  and  thickness,  and  of  a  central 
cavity  in  its  substance. 

The  absence  of  the  spinal  cord,  amylie  is 
ascribed  by  many  of  the  most  celebrated  phy- 
siologists to  an  arrest  of  development  (Bec- 
lard,  Meckel,  Ollivier,  Dugcs,  Geoffroy  Saint 
Hilaire,  Billard,  &c.)  The  brain  is  also 
wanting  in  such  cases.  This  confirms  the 
modem  view  of  development.  The  ancients 
followed  Galen  in  supposing  the  spinal  mar- 
row was  an  appendage  to  the  brain.  Plato, 
Praxagoras,  and  Pbilotine,  believed  that  the 
spinal  marrow  was  formed  before  the  brain, 
a  doctrine  revived  by  Gall,  and  proved  by 
Tiedemann.  It  is  now  the  received  doctrine, 
that  the  spinal  marrow  is  formed  before  the 
brain,  and  that  this  last  is  only  an  expansion 
of  it.  According  to  this  conclusion,  if  the 
spinal  marrow  be  absent,  the  brain  must  be 
absent  also ;  and  this  is  invariably  the  case. 

Congenital  Ascites,  Hydrothorax,  and  Ana- 
sarca, — Dropsy  of  the  abdomen  or  ascites 
has  existed  in  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  im- 
peded parturition.  Obstetric  writers  cite  ex- 
amples of  this  kind.  Two  remarkable  cases 
of  recent  date  may  be  quoted.  MM.  Billard 
and  Duges  have  recorded  cases  of  acute  and 
chronic  peritonitis  of  the  infant  during 
intra-uterine  existence ;  and  it  is  as  reason- 
able to  admit  such  reports,  as  those  of  in- 
flammation in  the  brain,  lungs,  or  any  other 
part. 

Baron  Ronx  relates  the  following  remark- 
able case  of  intra-uterine  ascites,  bydro- 
thorax,  and  anasarca.  A  pregnant  woman, 
aged  thirty  years,  fell  from  a  height  upon  her 
abdomen,  and  the  effect  was  a  general  com- 
motion in  the  lumbar  and  hypogastric  re- 
gions, which  was  followed  by  stranguary.  A 
month  afterwards  she  was  taken  with  labour, 
which  was  impeded  by  the  size  of  the  blad- 
der, which  it  was  necessary  to  puncture.  Six 
pints  of  fluid  escaped  by  the  canula,  and  l — 
by  the  natural  passage.    She  was  the 
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IWered  of  a  dead  ipfan^.  On  opeoiD^  its 
^ody,  there  was  nearly  a  piptof  flui4  found  in 
the  hbdomen  and  chest,  and  tbe  cellular  tissue 
wag  the  seat  qf  general  infiltration.  AU  parts 
of  the  body,  both  internal  and  external,  were 
well  developed,  and  there  was  do  tendency  to 
Ifiprti^cation. — Jour\i.  deMed.phir.  et'Pharm, 
par  A.  JiouXf  t.  xvii. 

I  have  met  with  three  sipailar  pases. 

Congenital  Epiploic  Ascites. — partial  Ana- 
tarca, — M.  Ollivier  (d'Angers)  relates  the 
following  singular  case,  whfch  is  pprhaps 
unique.  A  woman,  who  always  enjoyed  good 
health,  was  delivered  at  |;he  eighth  month  of 
fiitero- gestation  of  a  dead  infant  well  formed. 
I  w^s  strjick,  says  the  narrator,  at  the  enor-r 
tnous  size  of  the  abdomen,  whose  parietes 
were  so  thin  as  to  enable  me  to  see  the  trans- 
toarent  fluid  which  distended  it.  On  dividing 
thfi  integuments,  some  cupsful  of  yellow  trans- 
parent serosity  escaped,  the  peritoneum  waa 
white,  and  without  any  injection.  The  lower 
part  of  thf  abdomen  was  filled  by  a  trans- 
parent tumour  formed  by  the  great  epiploon 
which  cpatained  a  yellowish,  limpid  ^erum, 
in  which  flocculi  of  lymph  floated.  Was  this 
the  result  of  epiploitis? — {Arch*  Gen.  de 
Med.y  t.  vii,  p.  383.)  Afauriceau,  Portal,  and 
a  host  of  others,  describe  ascites  in  the  fq^tus 
in  utero.  Analogy  warrants  the  conclusionf 
that  hydrothorax  or  dropsy  in  the  chest,  may 
also  exist.  The  case  of  M.  Roux,  and  those 
witnessed  by  my$:elf,  prove  that  universal 
anasarca  may  be  congenital. 

There  may  also  be  partial  oedema  or  dropsy. 
An  infant  i»  born  with  the  integuments  of  the 
scrotum  infiltrated  ;  the  nurse  soon  detects 
this  disease,  and  directs  the  attention  of  the 
medical  attendant  to  it.  She  states,  "  there  is 
something    amiss   with    the    purse."     This 
dropsical  infiltration  may  extend  to  the  penis 
and  prepuce.     We  also  occasionally  observe 
female  infants  with  infiltration  or  swelling 
of  the  labia  and  nymphse  (external  genitals), 
as  congenital  affections.     The   repeated  ap- 
plication of  cold  water,  camphorated    spirit 
and   water,   solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  or 
muriate  of  ammonia  very  speedily  remove  this 
disease.     The  last  form  of  congenital  dropsy 
is  termed  hydrocele.     This  disease  was   first 
described  by  M.  Yiguerie,   a  distinguished 
surgeon  of  Tolouse.     It  is  common  to  new.- 
born  male  infants.     It  consists  in  a  tumour 
on  one  side  of  the  scrotum,  caused  by  a  col- 
lection of  fluid  in  the  closed  sap,  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, or  continuation  of  the  peritoneum,  (a 
'serous  one,  like  those  in  the  head,  chest,  and 
abdomen).     The  inguinal  canal  which  afi^ords 
a  passage  to  the  testicle  is  generally  oblite- 
rated at  birth, but  may  also  aUow  thedescentof 
ihe  serous  fluid  accumulated  in  the  abdomen. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  peritoneum  or 
membrane  which  covers  the  parietes  or  walls 
of  the  abdomen  and  bowels,  and  contains  the 
fluid  in  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  descends  into 
the  scrotum  and  forms  a  bed  for  each  testicle. 

'  la  general,  when  the  testicles  descend  at 


each  side,  the  femoral  rjngs  qr  openings  In 
the  groins  i^hich  allow  them  to  p&ss  are  soott 
close4  ;    but  this  does  not  always  happen. 
fluid   froin   the  peritoneal  nsembranc,  may 
therefore  pass  into  the  scrotum,  i^nfl  this  part 
will  be  swelled  on  one  side,  seldopi  on  both. 
But  the  disease  often  exists  in  the  absence  of 
all  signs  of  dropsy.    Ihe  femoral  rings  may 
be  obliterated  iq  the  new-born  infant  as  weU 
as  in  the  adult ;  and  in  such  cases  the  hy- 
(lydroceie  will  be  local  and  contained  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  without  the  possibility  ci 
pressing  it  into  the  abdoment     There  is  Qp 
danger   whatever  to   b9    apprehepded   froip 
hydrocele.     The  repeated  application  of  cold 
water,  or  lotions,  which  are  better,  lyiU  very 
speedily    remove   it.     M.   Capuron   advises 
pressure,  so  as  to  force  the  fluid  into  the  ab^ 
domen  ;  but  according*  to  my  experience,  cold 
will  effect  a  cure.     M.  Duges  seems  disposed, 
to  recommend  a  small  puncture ;  but  \  never 
met  with  a  case  of  hydrocele  in  which  it  W9f 
necessary.    If  cold  applications  fail,  the  scror 
turn  being  suspended  in  male  infants,  we  may 
in  general  expect  a  care  after  the  use  of  some 
of  the  preparations  of  iodine.     My   distin- 
guished porrespondent,]Professor  Dewees,  rcr 
commends  pouring  two  quarts  of  cold  water 
through  the  pipe  of  a  tea-kettle,  from  a 
height,  over  the   tumour.     But  I  have  re^ 
^eatedly  known  hydrocele  cured  by  pouring 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water  through  the  pipe  of 
a  teapot.     It  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  to 
puncture.     If    the    application  of  cold  bad 
failed,  J  should  try  a  weak  solution  of  io- 
dine, such  as  Lugol's  iQioeral  water,  as  J 
have  lately  cured  two  cases  of  the  disease  io 
the   adult  by   this   remedy.    Both  patients 
were  treated  at  St.  John's  Hospital,  and  seen 
by  several  students. 

Congenital  Infiltrations  qf  the  Genital  Or^ 
gans. — Infants  are  sometimes  born  wit)i 
swelling  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male,  and  also 
of  the  external  genitals  in  the  female.  This 
swelling  is  caused  by  infiltration  of  th^  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  tumefaction  of  the  scrotum  is 
sometimes  caused  by  pressure  during  partu- 
rition in  gluteal  or  breech  presentations.  la 
delicate  Infants,  or  those  kept  too  warm,  the 
scrotum  may  be  relaxed — but  this  is  no  sign 
of  weakness ;  it  is  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
napkin,  and  disappears  on  the  application  of 
cold  water.  If  it  did  not  disappear  on  the 
usp  of  cold,  and  was  always  constant,  then  it 
would  be  inflicative  of  disease  or  debility. 
Infiltration,  or  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  un- 
accompanied by  redness,  heat,  and  p^in,  is 
rapidly  removed  by  the  use  of  cold  water  Of 
lotions.  It  usually  disappears  in  a  few  daysy 
without  any  medicine.  The  application  of 
cold  water  at  the  time  of  ablution,  whenever 
the  infant  soils  itself,  is  generally  efiPectual. 
In  some  obstinate  cases,  solutions  of  acetate 
of  lead,  muriate  of  ammonia,  &c.,  are  re- 
quired. It  would  be  right  to  advise  th« 
nurse  to  suspend  the  scrotum,  or  raise  it  to- 
wards the  abdomen,  which  is  easily  vMtgM 
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^  ^FB^Yii^ff  ^^  a9B^>^  about  its  tups  asd 

ConfienUal  Titmtfaetum  of  the  Mamma, — 
f^^t  ifiamin*  or  breasts  of  ioCants  of  both 
sexes  are  generally  swollpn  at  birth.    The 
colour  of  the  skio  is   natural  or  reddish. 
Jklothecs  and  nurses  often  inflict  great  iiyury 
by  attempting  to  squeeze  out  the  milk,  ^  tbej 
^m  it,  which  tbey  erroneously  imagine  is 
the  pause  of  the  swelling.    Gkntle  suction, 
Hf  friction  with  oUve  or  almond  oil  applied 
lUght  and  morning,  usually  removes  the  dis- 
tase.    The  application  of  a  sponge,  dipped  in 
fold  water  in  summer,  and  tepiif  in  winter, 
whei^  the  infaut  is  stripped,  night  and  morn- 
tug,  will  speedily  repiove  this  disease.     II 
inflammation  appears,  the  skin  beiog  hot, 
swelled,  and  painful,  warm  poultices  must  be 
employed.     I  have  been  frequently  requested 
to  visit  infants  who  were  constantly  se^eam* 
fag,  without  any  evident  cause ;  but  on  strip- 
ping them,  an  abscess  of  the  breast,  varying 
from  the  sixe  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  puUet*s 
agg,  was  discovered.     Severe  pain  was  ex- 
cited whenever  the  infants  were  moved ;  an4 
also  by  the  pressure  or  friction  of  the  dress. 
Qo  opening  the  abscesses,  immediate  relief 
Ifas  produced. 

putly,  tbere  is  sometimes  a  serous  dis- 
charge from  the  navel,  afier  the  separation 
of  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  cord,  about 
the  ifth  day  or  later ;  and  is  mostly  caused 
bf  a  very  small  fungus.  It  is  speedily  re- 
9ioved  by  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  or  a 
Uttle  red  precipitate,  or  moderate  pressure. 
The  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  effec- 
tual, but  should  not  be  tried  until  ordinary 
remedies  have  failed.  Some  prHcUtioaers 
advise  a  ligature,  but  this  is  rarely  necessary. 
Congenital  Droptical  Induration — SeJMme 
(Skia-bound).— There  is  also  another  kind  of 
twelliog  in  all  parts  covered  by  skin,  occur- 
log  during  the  first  eight  days  after  birth, 
which  M.  Chaussier,  an  eminent  French  pro- 
fessor, has  termed  Sclir^me,  but  which  wns 
Iffst  described  in  1 7 1 8  by  Uzembezius  of  Ulm. 
The  best  description  of  it  given  in  this  country 
was  by  Drs.  Denman  and  Underwood,  and 
the  best  in  France  by  M.  Andry.  It  was 
ascribed  by  Underwood  and  Doublet,  of  Pa- 
ris, to  syphilis,  erysipelas:  was  first  aecii- 
rately  described  by  Andry,  whose  researches 
were  the  foundation  of  two  successful  me- 
moirs by  Auvity  and  Hnlme,  which  were 
awarded  prizes  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Me- 
dicine of  Paris. 

According  to  these  authors,  Underwood 
pBd  Chambon,  the  disease  attacks  robust  as 
well  as  feeble  inftints,  whether  nursed  by  the 
mother  or  a  stranger.  The  disease  is  most 
common  in  winter,  a  fact  also  attested  by 

fiiltard.  It  is  often  observed  in  Lying-in  and 
Oundling  Hospitals,  as  well  as  in  private 
practice.  It  was  termed  csdematic  concrete 
bf  M«  Souville,  of  Calais.  It  may  be  gene- 
ral or  partial.  It  is  an  induration  which, 
Meoidjag  t9  MM*  Baron  and  Billard,  ought 


to  be  clM*td  among  the  dropsies  of  th«  eel*  • 
lu|ar  tissue  or  cademata,    {t  is  caused  by 
cold  (Troocon)  in  the  superior  and  inferior 
extremities,  and  may  also  attaek  the  integn? 
ments  of  the  ^est  and  abdomen.    The  dis- 
eased parts  are  swollen,  tense,  and  bard,  9l? 
a  violet  colour,  and  retain  the  impression  of 
the  fingpr,  or  pit  on  pressure.    Hulme  statflf 
there  is  inftammation — ^it  is  sometimes  fid- 
lowed  by  the  species  of  tetanus  termed  trit*; 
mus,  locked-jaw,  and  qpisthotonoSy  or  bead- 
ing of  the  body  backwards.    DyspniM  Sfi-' 
pervenes,  the  voice  becomes  whispsring,  tha. 
thorax  renders  a  dull  sound  or  pereossion, 
and  the  infant  dies  on  the  fifth  or  seventh 
day  of  the  disease  (Andry).    It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  induration  or  hardening  is* 
dispersed  by  proper  remedies,  but  that  tht 
s»(|«nia  remains ;  and  ibis  is  ganeraUy  dissi- 
pated in  fifteen  or  twenty  days.    In  soma 
cases  the  part  inflames  or  suppurates  (Qarr 
dien) ;  fever  follows,  and  the  Inihnt  is  de? 
stroyed  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days  (Hulme). 

Congenital  Concretion  qf  the  CeUntor  7Vllii«« 
—There  is  another  form  of  this  disease  whidi 
deserves  attention :  it  is  what  M.  Chausrieg 
terms  the  eoncrete  form.    The  eheeks,  Umbiv 
fore  arms,  legs,  abdomen,  and  thorax,  becomfl 
as  hard  as  a  tanned  bide,  or  wood  i  they  do 
pot  pit  on  pressure,  and  are  as  cold  as  iee# 
The  skin  is  pale,  yellow,  or  livid.    Ilie  tria« 
mus,  opisthotonos,  feeble  erics,  moans,  Of 
whisperings,  are  more  marked  th«A  ia  tha 
former  disease.    The  appetite  and  digeitiai^ 
lure  good  for  some  time,  but  soon  fail ;  and 
then  green  stools  are  observed,  the  strength 
is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  infant  is  unable  to 
suck.    It  speedily  dies  in  a  state  resembliag 
asphyxia,  without  emaciation ;  but  if  judidf 
ously  bled,  it  gradually  loses  the  hardness ; 
the  tetanus  is  cured,  unless  pneumonia  wpM^ 
vene  after  the  disappearance  of  tbe  s^dr^ma^ 
or  original  disease.   It  is  important  to  koon^ 
that  local  inflamatioQ  is  rarer  in  tbis  than 
in  the  former  species.    M.  Doges  states,  that 
he  has  sometimes  observed  suppuration  fol- 
low, and  an  abscess  communicate  with  te 
kne^  joint.      It    commonly  happens,    that 
icterus  or  jaundice  generally  aecompanies  tiiia 
second  form  of  sd^r^me. 

Tbe  autopsy,  or  disaectioa  after  death,  en< 
ables  us  to  see  the  ccilular  tissue  infiltcatad 
with  serosity  in  the  flrst  variety  (Aadry)  i  (t 
is  also  hard  and  concrete  in  the  other  spteits 
(Hulme  and  Maraari).  There  is  a  sanguio«- 
knt  effusion  in  the  brain ;  the  /orooMtf  oadZe 
is  more  open  than  usual  (St  {4rger),  tfaf  in- 
testinal canal  is  shorter  (Breschct,)  tt  in- 
flamed (Denis),  &c.  The  disease  may  exist 
without  these  symptoms,  or  the  symptoAs 
may  exist  without  the  disease  (Doges) .  This 
last  able  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  ob- 
served the  brain  congested,  and  the  cerebal- 
1am  covered  with  a  slight  layer  of  Ivmphr— 
(arachnitis).  He  also  found  tbe  atomacb  in- 
teufcly  inflamed ;  and  in  winter,  hepfltiiatfon 
9f  tl&e  Iqng,  tr  pleurisy— diseaan  alio-cb- 
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served  by  Holme  and  Marzari.  Bnt  he  has 
seen  the  disease  in  other  winters,  without 
these  complications. — Manuel  Obttetriquef  ^e, 
DeuxUme  Edition,  1830. 

The  best  account  of  this  disease  I  have 
met  with,  is  that  of  M.  Billiard.  After  an 
able  analysis  of  the  writings  of  Dnges,  Denis, 
Andry,  Anvity,  Breschet,  Chevrenil,  Hulme, 
Underwood,  Baumes,  Paletta,  Leger,  and 
others,  he  draws  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  new 
bom  infants,  is  a  simple  oedema,  like  that  of 
adults.  It  may  be  local  or  general ;  it  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  oedema  of  the  adi- 
pose tissue. 

3.  It  is  more  common  in  winter  than  in 
rammer,  and  more  frequent  in  new  born  in- 
fknts  than  those  more  advanced  in  age ;  and 
has  for  its  predisposing  causes — 1 .  a  natural 
feebleness ;  2.  a  general  and  congenital  ple- 
thora ;  3.  a  superabundance  of  venous  blood 
in  the  tissues  ;  4.  a  dryness  of  the  skin  before 
exfoliation:  its  direct  causes  are — 1.  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  on  ac- 
count of  the  abundance  of  this  fluid  in  the 
circulatory  apparatus ;  3.  its  engorgement  in 
the  cellnlar  tissue,  to  which  it  furnishes  too 
much  materials  for  secretion  ;  3,  and  in  fine, 
the  action  of  external  agents  on  the  skin, 
which,  without  condensing  the  serous  fluids, 
as  it  is  said,  are  capable  of  suspending  cuta- 
neous transpiration,  and  of  favouring  the  ac- 
cumulation of  serosity  in  the  cellt^ar  tissue. 
Sanguineous  infiltration  of  the  liver,  lungs,  or 
heart,  the  persistance  or  occlusion  of  the  foetal 
apertures,  are  not  the  exclusive  and  indispen- 
sable causes  of  this  affection  ;  we  should  only 
consider  them  as  concomitant  phenomena — as 
accessory  circumstances. 

3.  When  the  oedema  is  general,  and  the 
serous  congestion  is  extreme,  all  parts  of  the 
cellular  tissue  may  have  their  functions  dis- 
turbed. Then  the  glottis  may  become  oede- 
matous,  the  lungs  congested,  and  the  cries  oi 
the  infant  become  feebly  shrill  and  impeded. 
The  oondition  of  the  circulation  easily  explains 
the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  the  pios- 
tration  or  enfeeblement  of  the  patient.  It 
alflo  explains  the  other  symptoms  described 
by  authors. 

4.  The  Indications  of  treatment  are — l.Jto 
combat,  by  sanguineous  evacutions,  general 
plethora ;  3.  to  excite  the  skin  by  irritating 
frictions,  woollen  clothing,  and  vapour  baths, 
so  as  to  establish  cutaneous  transpiration. 
HC.  Baron  prefers  frictions  and  woollen  cloth- 

•  ing  to  vapour  baths,  which  often  cause  pul- 
monic and  cerebral  congestion.  M.  Billard  has 
observed  the  best  effects  from  woollen  cloth- 
ing. He  states  that  the  disease  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  unless  complicated  with  affections 
of  organs  essential  to  life. — TraiU  des  Mala- 
diet  dee  Bf^amy  &e.,  Deuxl^me  Edition  par 
M«  OUivier,  Paris,  1833. 

Treatmeni. — In  addition  to  the  preceding 
remedies,  the  milk  of  a  healthful  nurse  and 
vapour  baths  are  perhaps  the  best  remedies. 


Six  or  eight  baths,  at  the  temperature  of  65* 
or  QO^'  every  day,  have  been  employed  with 
advantage.  The  infants  are  often  in  good 
health,  and  have  a  good  appetite.  Woollen 
clothing  \i  also  'indispensable ;  warm  and 
medicated  baths  are  also  useful.  Dry  vapour 
baths  are  seldom  sufficient.  Andry  advised 
blisters,  but  these  are  inadmissible  when  the 
skin  is  inflamed,  and  are  only  justifiable  in 
pure  osdematous,  or  concrete  scl^r^me,  after 
all  other  remedies  have  failed.  Gardten  and 
Lasses  recommended  fumigations  of  gum  am* 
moniac  dissolved  in  vinegar,  thrown  on  red-hot 
iron  or  live  coals,  the  parts  being  enveloped 
in  wool.  This  remedy  was  first  proposed  by 
Galen  and  the  Greeks,  and  a  modification  of  it 
is  even  yet  employed  in  indolent  swellings.  But 
the  resolvent  power  of  the  following  remedies 
is  much  greater.  When  inflamation  exists, 
leeches  and  ordinary  antiphlogistic  remedies 
should  be  employed.  When  the  disease  be* 
comes  chronic,  and  inflammation  is  absent, 
stimulating  liniments,  iodine,  frictions  and 
baths,  moxas,  and  blisters,  as  in  chronic 
phlegmasia  dolens  are  advisable.  An  oint- 
ment composed  of  a  scruple  of  proto-ioduret 
of  mercury,  or  ioduret  of  lead,  to  an  ounce  of 
simple  cerate,  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  drachm  night  and  moru- 
ing,  would  most  probably  excite  absorption. 
Some  of  the  iodureted  preparations,  and  the 
means  used  in  dropsies,  might  be  employed, 
at  the  same  time,  with  advantage.  It  is  al- 
ways to  be  remembered,  that  there  are  some 
cases  wholly  incurable. 
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DIURETICS. 

Pariitaire. 

The  diuretic  effects  of  this  substance  are 
not  very  active.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs. 

Intkrnally. — Decoction  manip.  j — Oij 
of  water. 

The  Decoction  de  Pariitaire  of  the  Hot.  D. 
contains  g  j  of  the  plant  to  Ihe  above  quan- 
tity of  liquid. 

DisHlled  water  of  Pari^taire.  P.  5  ij—  S  Iv 
as  a  vehicle  for  diuretic  potions. 

E:sTERNALLT.'— JDeroc/toA  in  enema,  -' ' 
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Enema  of  PanMaire.    H.  de  la  Ch* 
R.  Parietairae,  5ss; 
Aqiue,  Oj. 
Coque,  cola,  et  adde. 

Potassse  acetatis,  5j* 
Fiat  enema. 
Employtd  in,  dropsUa, 

UVA  URSI. 

A  diuretic.  Much  used  in  calculous 
complaints,  and  ulcerations  of  the  urinary 
organs,  gonorrhcea,  &e. 

1 NTERN  A  LL  Y. PowdeT,      9j —  3  j»       Not 

much  used. 

Infusion  and  decoction.  From  5  ij — iv  in 
in  Oij  of  water. 

Decoction  of  XJva  Ursi    H.  of  Germ. 

ft.  U\'»  ursi,  5  BS  ; 
Thece,  3j; 
Acaciae  veree,  J  j ; 
Aquae,  J  ij. 
Coqne,  cola,  et  adde, 
Mel  lis,  3'j. 
Hujus  decocti  sumat  cochleare  magnum 
quater,  vel  sexies,  in  die. 

Diuretic  Infusion, 
R.  Uvae  ursi, 

Baccarum  juuiperi,  a  a  ^  ss. 
Macera  in  aquae  ferveotis,  Oij. 
Cola,  et  adjice, 

Syr u pi  simplicis,  5  ij* 


composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  following  in- 
gredients : — 

ft.  Radicis  foeniculif 

musci, 

asparagi, 

■■      petroselini. 
The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  J  j  to  Oij  of 
waters  either  in  infusion  or  decoction. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  ACT  PRINCIPALLY 
UPON  THE  CUTANEOUS  SYSTEM — DU' 
PHORETICS,  &C. 


Fiat  infusum,  cujus  sumat  cochleare  am-     a  day. 


SULPHUR. 

Internally,  in  large  doses,  this  substance 
is  a  purgative ;  in  smaller  ones  it  is  a  gene- 
ral stimulant,  exercising  a  special  influence 
on  the  cutaneous  system.  It  is  used  as  a 
general  stimulant  in  certain  cases  of  scro- 
fulous swellings,  cedema,  catarrhs,  and  pa- 
ralysis produced  by  mercurial  or  saturnine 
vapours.  Its  action  on  the  skin  is  conri- 
dered  as  very  useful  in  scabies  and  other 
cutaneous  affections.  It  is  also  used  ex- 
ternally in  a  great  number  of  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

[It  is  said  to  be  the  best  remedy  for 
painters*  colic.  T.]  * 

Internally.— ^ As  a  pargative,  the  dose 
is  3  i — iij  in  vailk  or  an  electuary. 

As  a  stimulus,  grs.  xij — 3j  twice  or  thrice 


plum  ter  in  die. 

LUhontriptic  Powder,     H.  of  America. 
ft.  Pulveris  uvae  ursi, 

—^  ••—  cinchona;,  a  a  3  ij  » 
Opii,  gr.  nj. 
Divide  in  chartulas  vj,  quaram  sumat  unam 
ter,quaterve  in  die. 

f  ij  of  lime-water  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  each  dose. 

parsley  (root). 

A  slight  diuretic,  united  sometimes  with 
other  substances  which  possess  the  same 
qualities. 

I  nternally. — Decoction.     J  ss— j  in  Oij 

of  water. 

Diuretic  Decoction, 
ft.  Radicis  petroselini,  |i; 

Seminum  dauci  sylvestris,  3  iij ; 
ParietariK,  Jstf; 
Aqnae,  Oiv. 
Coque,  ad  dimidium,  cola,  et  adde, 

Potasssenitratis,  3j* 
Hujus  decocti,  cyathus  pro  dosi  sumen- 

dufl. 

The  roots  of  small-age,  pariera-brava,  the 
caper-tree,  wild  carrot,  and  others  of  the 
same  species,  possess  slight  diuretic  proper- 
ties, and  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  preceding  substances,  in  infusion 
or  decoction,  in  doses  of  3  ij— iv,  in  Oij  of 
water. 

The  Especes  Diuretiques  qf  the  Codes  BW 


Pastilles  Soufreis,  P.  5j — >▼•  Employed 
principally  in  scabious  affections. 

Tablettes  de  Sovfre  Comf,  P.  3  sa— ij.  Used 
in  the  same  cases. 

Baume  de  Soufre,  P.  gutt.  x — ^xx.  Not 
often  used  internally. 

Baume  de  Sovfre  Am$i.  P.  gutt.  v— x. 

Antipsorie  Powdery.    H.  of  Germ, 
ft.  Sulphuris, 

GlycyrrhizJE,  &  &  3  vi ; 
Cam  phone,  SeB, 
Divide  in  chartulas  xij,  quarum  snmat 
duas  quotidie. 

Diaphoretic  Powders,     H.  of  Lyons. 
ft.  Sulphuris,  3iy; 
Camphorse,  ^i. 
Fiant  pulveres  xij  quarum  capiat  unam 
vel  duas  in  die  ex  cyathothe». 

Antieaiarrhai  Powders,    U.  of  Germ. 
ft.  Sulphuris,  3ijf 

Potassas  supertartratis.  3  vi ; 
Sulphuris  antimoniati  fusci,  gr. 

XV. 

Divide  in  chartulas  xvj,  quarnm  capiRt 
unam  quarU  quaqusk  hor&. 
In  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh. 

Antipsorie  Boluses. 
ft.  Sulphuris,  3jj 

Saponis  medicinal isi  3m  ; 
Sytupi  gentians,  q.  s. 
Fiant  boli  iv  ^  quibus  sumat  iioum  roRQe 
nocteque. 
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Sulphur  Bolus.    H.  Itilitaires. 
^,  Sulphuris,  gr.  viij  ; 
Mellis,  q.  8. 
Fiat  bolus. 

Compound  Bolus  of  Su^hur*    H.  Militaires. 
R*  Sulphurisj 

PulveriB  anUi,  &  &  gr.  tiij  | 
■  seanKf  gr.  iv ; 

Mellis,  q.  B. 
Fiat  bolofl. 

^iSiek  iaed  in  Injlaihmdtion  ^  Ike  Bkider, 
H.  of  Italy. 
R.  Sulphuris,  3j; 

Olei  terebintbiiUB,  Bij. 
Biride  in  bolos  sex,  ^  qoibiu,  capiat  j 
tertia  qaaqa&  borft. 

Sulphuretted  Opiate,    H.  of  Paris, 
tj^.  Sulpburis,  partes  tres ; 
Mellis,  partem  unam. 
Iliace  S  ss— J  capiat  quoUdie,  vel  bis  in 

die. 

Laxative  Electuary. 

H,  Sulpburis,  5  iv  ; 

Confectionis  sennae,  ^iss; 
Syrupi  rosarum,  q.  s. 
Fiat  electuarum  cujus  capiat  cochleare 
ininlmum  ter  quaterve  in  die. 

SiUpMirttted  Potion,     H.  of  Germ. 
I^.  Sulpburis,  Sijf 

AqusB  foeniculi,  %  iij  ; 

cinnammomi,  Jj; 

Syrupi  papaveris,  J  ss. 


Lotion  Sulphuro-Savonneuses,    U.  I5t.  L. 
E^.  Sulphuris, 

Saponis  dun,  &&  S  j  ; 
AquK,  Ov. 
Liqua  sapooem  in  aqu&,  colat  et  adjice 
sulphurem. 

Employed  with  suteess  in  the  treatment  of 
scabies;  it  sometimes  produces  red  spots  or 
pimples,  which  soon  disappear  by  discontinuinff 

itSUSCi 

Sulphuretted  Cerate,    H.  df  Bng. 
R.  Sulphuris,  ^iv; 
Cerati  simplicis,  ftj. 
Misce. 

Used  in  frictions  in  scabious  affections. 
The  Onguent  Soufri  of  the  H.  des  Ven.  Coii- 
tains  double  the  quantity  of  sulphur. 

Pommade  used  in  Scabies,    H.  St.  L. 
R.  Sulpburis,  Jv; 

Potassae  subcarbonatia,  J  ij ; 
Aquae,  %  j ; 
Olei  olivae,  5  iv. 
Liqua  potassam,  adjice  oleum  et  deinda 
iulphurem. 

Used  with  success  us  an  antipsorieg  it  has 
the  advantage  qf  not  soiling  the  Unen,  and  has 
no  odour.  It  generally  effects  a  cure  in  thir^ 
teen  days. 

Pommade  SulphurO'Savonneuse,    H.  St.  L. 
R.  Sulphuris, 

Saponis  albi,  &%  ifej. 
Liqua  saponem  in  aqu&,  cola,  et  adjice 
sulphurem. 

Used  with  success  in  scabies  s  it  does  not 


~*-~r-  r^i — - — '    ^ —  uacu    ivun    success    •»   •tu««c«  j    w    uvea    r»w» 

Fiat  potio,  cujus  detur  cochleare  unum    ^^  ^/^^  j^^,  and  effects  a  cure  in  ten  days^ 
omat  botft.  ^pf^g  ^red  pimples  these  frictions  occasion  gens' 


In  diabetes.  The  bottle  should  be  well 
staken  each  time  the  Medicine  is  administered, 

Esrpeittorani  LoocK    H.  of  Genu* 
R.  Sulphuris,  5j} 
Sacchari,  5ij; 
Olei  Uni,  §  j ; 
Syrupi  toluiferse,  Jjss. 
Misce.  Dosis  cochleare,  mago.  bis  in  die. 
Administered  in  catarrhs  of  long  standing. 
Externally. — In  lotions,  %j — Oj  dis- 
solved in  Ov  of  water. 

On^eii^  Soufri  pour  la  Qale,  P.  Much  used 
in  scabies. 

Onguent  Boitfri  AkaHnt,  P.  In  the  same 
cases. 

The  Pommade  Su^ro  AlcaJini  of  the  H.  St. 
L.  does  not  differ  from  the  i^icceding  pre- 
paration. 

Antipsoric  Powders,    tl.  de  la  Mat. 
R.  jSulpburis, 

Plumbi  acetatis,  §  a  3  j  i 
Zinci  sulpbatis,  5  ss. 
Misce.  " 

k  «*i«n  nn«n»Jf V  nf  i\.\.  r^r^A^.   miiii  o     mulaut.    It  is  used  externally  in  lotions,  m 
A  small  quantity  of  this  powder,  with  a  ^  j^     j^j      ^      ^  i^  ulcerations, 

few  drops  of  oil  added,  is  used  in  frictions  ^^"^"^^^  "'  "*^        -t^-    «i„«j  :«  iirn«»r    ant 

on  the  palms  of  the  hands  morning  and  Internally -Dissolved  m  water,  gut. 

evening,      it  is  very  convenient  in  the  xx^lx  m  Oij  of  vehicle, 

treatment  of  scabies,  as  by  its  use  the  ba^i  Baths  of  the  Vapour  qf  Sulphuri 

odour,  &c.  of  other  preparations  are  avoided.  Thfe  patient  b  placed  in  a  box,  the  head 


rally  yield  totheunqf  tepid  baths. 

Antiherpetic  Pommade.    H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Salpburis,  5  ij  ; 

Hydrargyri  submuriatia,  5  j } 
Adipis,  3  j. 
Misce. 
Employed  with  advantage  in  herpes, 

Pommade  used  in  Tinea  Ci^is.    H.  de  Mont. 
R.  Sulpburis, 

Pulveris  carbonis  ligni,  a&  S  ij ; 
'  *  ■    sennsB, 

cincbonc,  aft  S  J » 

Cerati  simplicis,  q.  s. 
It  is  used  as  an  unction  for  the  head. 

SULPBtTRIC  ACID. 

When  respired  in  a  large  quantity  in  a 
gaseous  state,  it  causes  instant  death;  in 
smaller  quantities,  it  irritates,  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  respirative  organs:  applied  to 
the  sliin,  it  stimulates  that  membrane,  and 
is  employed  with  success  in  cutaneous  af- 
fections. Dissolved  in  water,  it  is  some- 
times administered  as  an  astringent  and  sti- 
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iiiicoTered,  into  which  the  vapotir  arising 
from  sulphur,  placed  upon  a  piece  of  iron 
mado  red  hot,  b  introduced.  The  quantity 
of  sulphur  generally  eraplojred  is  §  as. 

SULPdATS  OF  P0TAS8A. 

•  An  energetic  stimulant.  In  large  doses 
it  is  a  violent  poison ;  in  small  ones,  it  is  a 
9.  stimulant  of  all  the  organs,  but  more  espe^ 
daily  of  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  orgati^ 
of  circulation.  It  is  ehiployed  in  cased  of 
chronic  cough,  bbfttiniite  hooplng-cougbi 
the  croup,  chronic  theumatism,  &c.,  bqt  es- 
pecially in  obstinate  ietters.  It  is  used  ex- 
ternally in  herpetic,  scrofulous,  ana  rheu- 
matic affectidnl 

In+rrnallt. — Gr.  vi — xviij  in  honey, 
or  in  pills  with  soap. 

Sirop,  P.  3  ij —  5  ji  and  even  5  y  ;  each 
ounce  contains  abput  gr.  xij  of  sulphur. 

Tte  Sirop  de  Sul/are  de  Potassee  of  the  H. 
6^  la  Mat.  contains  about  htllf  the  above 
quintity  ofsoliOiur. 

Sulphuric  Potion.    H.  of  Gerrh. 
R.  PotlGtoft  sulphatit,  5}  I 
Aquae.  Oj; 
Sacchari,  5ij»      . 
^iat  potio  cujus  capiat  cochleare  magnuoi. 
Recommended  in  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

Pan  of  the  Sulphate  qf  Pdtass. 
ft.  Potassie  sttiphAtis,  gr.  xv ) 
Saponis  medicinalis,  5  j  ; 
Baisami  peruviani,  q.s. 
Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  xxx  distribuenda, 
kx  quibussumat  iij.  quartd  quaqu&  hori. 

Ethpht^ed  in  eutane&m  offeviions ;  also  re- 
commenckd  that  a  cupful  qf  the  hot  it^fusion  qf 
Jumper  berries  be  taken  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
q/ter  them. 

Pilules  de  Charbon  Alealincs.     H.  of  Germ. 
ft.  Fotassse  sulphatis,  3  j  ; 
Extract!  cardul  bcnedictl, 
Palverls  carbonatte  lignl, it  3  Jj. 
Fiat  itiiasa,  in  pilulas  gr.  ij  distribuenda, 
.  qaarum  sumat  xv — ^xx,  quater  in  die. 
In  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Each  pill  contains  gr.  jss  of  Bdlpfanr. 

Boluses  used  in  Mercurial  Salioation.     H.  of 

Italy. 
ft.  Potasstt  sulphatis,  gr.  iij  ; 
Sacci  sambuci,  q.  s. 
Fiant  boli  sex,   qoarum  sumat  unum, 
tertia  quaqna  hor4. 

Fotcders  used  in  Mercurial  Salication. 
ft.  Potassae  sulphatis.  3iv ; 

supertartratis,  3  i^* 

in  chartulas  xxiv,  divide  quarum  sotnat 
unam  bis  in  die. 

Each  packet  contains  gr.iv  of  sulphur. 

EXFERNALLY. 

X>imment  SuJfuro- Saconneux.     H.  desEnf. 
ft.  Potasss  sulphatis,  Siij; 
Saponts  dori, 
Olei  olivK,  a  a  ftij ; 
— —  thymi,  ^j* 


Dissolve  the  sulphur  in  a  third  of  its 
weight  of  water,  liquefy  the  soap  in  a  sea* 
bath,  and  add  the  oil  by  degrees  ;  mix  the 
whole  well  together. 

Employed  as  an  antipsoriaCf  and  in  the 
treatinJent  of  several  other  cutaneous  affections. 

Pomriidde  used  in  Tiilea-capilis, 
ft.  Potassse  sillphatis, 

Sodae  subcarbonatia,  ft  A  3  ij  I 
Adipis,  Jviy. 
Misce. 

The  head  should  be  rubbed  daily  tpith  this 
pbmmade,  the  hair  having  been  cut  and  remov' 
ed  by  eataptttsms:  it  should  then  be  ctiberei 
tnth  blotting  paper.  When  the  pommade  dodi 
not  dct  with  sufficient  energy^  the  quantity 
should  be  increased. 

Sulphur  Baths  qf  Barnes.    H.  of  Paris, 
ft.  Potassae  Bulphatis,  §  iv ; 
Aquae,  Occ. 

Bmployed  dail^  W  disc&ses  bf  the  skin,  rtN 
tuih  nervous  affections^  6fc, 

The  Bain  Sulfureux  of  the  H^  des  Bnf.  only 
contains  half  the  above  quaijitity  of  sulphur. 

The  Bain  Antipsonque  of  the  H.  of  t).  con- 
tains a  pound  of  sulphate  of  potass.  This  !i 
one  of  the  numerous  tnean»  employed  itl 
the  treatment  of  scabies. 

The  sulphate  (tfsoda  possesses  the  same;  pro* 
perties  as  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  but  it  is 
not  so  active.     1 1  b  not  often  used. 

The  sulphate  of  lime  is  nbt  used  in  France, 
but  in  Germany  it  is  employed  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  preceding  substances.  It  is 
frequently  preferred  for  the  preparation  of 
sulphurous  batbd,  oti  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness. It  is  administered  internally  In  dos^a 
of  grs.  iv  ad  xij. 

RTfiaosvL^atniic  kttl^. 

When  respired  ill  a  large  quantity,  it 
causes  instant  death.  Externally,  it  is  aa 
energetic  stimulant  of  the  skin,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  diseases  of  that  tissue. 

— 0-^ 


traUi  des  H^mbtrHagies  iniemts  He  tiherus, 
8^e.    Par  A.  C.  Baudfelocque,  M.  D.,  8tc. 
Brussellfes,  18S2.    Treatise  &n  tntemal  Ute- 
rine   Jtatnorrhages.      By   A.  C.  Baude- 
iocque, M.  D.,  &c.     Brussels,  1832. 
Tills  work  is  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  clinique — the  best  possible  form  for 
practical  books  on  medicine,  and  which  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  British  medical  au- 
thors would  more  frequently  adopt,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  mystifying  generalities, 
which  may  be  very  true  for  ought  anybody 
knows  to  the  contrary.    The  merits  of  M. 
Baudeiocque,  as  an  obstetrical  practitioner 
and  writer,  are  sufficiently  known  to  render 
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commendation  unnecessary;  the  work  be- 
fore us  was,  moreover,  honoured  with  the 
prize  of  the  Parisian  faculty  of  medicine  in 
1819 ;  we  shall,  therefore,  make  this  article 
rather  a  collection  of  excerpta  than  a  criti- 
cal review.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the 
several  situations  in  which  internal  uterine 
haemorrhage  may  occur. 

I.  During  the  period  of  gestation  blood 
may  be  effused. 

1.  Between  the  uterus  and  epichorion; 
this  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  abortion  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy. 

Cast. — A  woman  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, four  months  and  a  half  gone  with 
child,  perceived  that  her  urine  was  mixed 
with  mucus  slightly  tinged  with  blood;  her 
health  in  other  respects  being  perfectly  good. 
This  appearance  could  only  be  attributed  to 
repeated  sexual  intercourse  immediately 
previous  to  its  occurrence.  A  small  bleed- 
ing from  the  arm  was  practised,  and  absolute 
rest  prescribed.  Every  thing  went  on  well 
till  the  end  of  the  sixth  day ;  during  the 
night  of  the  seventh,  labour  pains  came  on, 
and  the  ovum  was  expelled  at  the  end  of 
six  hours.  The  child  was  alive.  The  pla- 
centa was  five  inches  long,  by  two  inches 
broad,  and  the  inferior  third  of  its  uterine 
surface  was  covered  with  a  very  solid  layer 
of  black  blood,  from  eight  to  ten  lines  thickk 
(Journal  G^n.  t.  68,  p.  339). 

2.  Between  the  epichorion  and  chorion. 
Caae, — The  Countess  ,  aged  28, 

having  been  married  six  yean,  had  a  mis- 
carriage, soon  after  which  she  again  became 
pregnant.  The  day  on  which  the  menses 
should  have  appeared  she  experienced  se- 
vere colic  pains, which  continued  from  seven 
to  eight  weeks,  notwithstanding  the  observ- 
ance of  complete  repose.  Frictions  of  ice 
on  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions  were  used 
without  success.  Five  days  after  the  third 
menstrual  period,  it  was  determined  to  prac- 
tise venesection,  since  the  colic  pains  were 
now  attended  with  external  haemorrhage. 
Abortion  took  place  at  the  expiration  of 
forty-eight  hours.  M.  Deneux,  who  was 
now  called  in,  examined  the  product  of  con- 
ception, and  found,  beneath  the  epichorion, 
a  layer  of  coagulated  blood  of  a  very  high 
colour,  a  line  and  a  half  thick  at  the  sides, 
and  five  or  six  at  the  two  ends.  Tae  em- 
bryo was  of  the  tise  of  a  fly,  and  was  be- 


lieved to  have  died  six  weeks  after  concep- 
tion.    (Journal  cit^,  t.  68,  p.  355). 

In  this  case  extravasation  of  blood  musi 
have  taken  place  round  the  ovum  at  the 
time  when  the  colic  pains  first  occurred,  at 
which  period,  also,  the  foetus  ceased  to  live, 
as  evinced  by  its  state  of  development. 
The  pains,  occasioned  at  first  by  the  men- 
strual turgescence,  were  afterwards  kept  up 
by  the  distention  of  the  effused  blood;  or, 
the  extravasation  may  have  already  taken 
place  at  their  commencement.  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,"  observes  M.  Baudelocque, 
"  with  what  intention  the  frictions  with  ice 
were  used — there  was  doubtless  some  error 
of  diagnosis." 

3.  Between  the  chorion  and  amnios;  of 
which  no  cases  are  detailed,  but  the  author 
states  that  Professor  Deneux  has  shown  him 
several  distinct  examples,  and  that  Dr.  De 
Kergaradec  found  a  fibrinous  concretion  be- 
tween the  chorion  and  amnios,  near  the  in- 
sertion of  the  umbilical  cord  into  the  pla- 
centa. 

4.  Between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus ; 
of  which  the  first  case  cited  in  this  article 
may  serve  as  an  example :  the  following  is 
a  fatal  instance  of  a  similar  accident. 

A  woman  thirty^^ix  years  of  age,  who 
had  borne  several  children,  was  troubled,  in 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  with  violent 
cough  and  fever,  which  continued  for  several 
days.  Labour-pains  came  on,  and  after 
twelve  hours,  the  midwife  who  was  in  at- 
tendance observed  the  patient  to  fall  into  a 
alarming  state  of  syncope.  M.  De  Laforterie 
was  called  in,  but  the  patient  died  before  his 
arrival.  He  performed  the  Csesarian  opera- 
tion. On  opening  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  black  uncoagulated 
blood  gushed  out,  which  had  been  contained 
in  a  cavity  formed  between  the  placenta  and 
fundus  uteri,  the  middle  of  the  placenta 
having  been  detached,  while  the  adhesion  of 
the  margin  remained  firm.  No  trace  of 
blood  was  found  in  the  vagina,  and  the 
06  uteri  was  little  dilated.  The  child  was 
extracted  alive,  but  soon  died — Journ.  G^n. 
t.  29.  p.  384. 

Some  of  the  vessels  passing  between  the 
uterus  and  placenta  appear  to  have  been 
ruptured  during  the  fits  of  coughing.  The 
pains  must  have  been  caused  by  the  disten- 
sion of  the  womb|  since  the  state  of  its  on- 
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fice  and  of  the  regimen  shows  that  real 
labour  had  not  commenced.  The  fact  of 
the  child's  being  alive  proves  that  the  blood 
came  from  the  uterine  not  the  placental 
vessels,  and  also  that  its  extravasation  was 
recent. 

5.  Between  the  uterus,  placenta,  and  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  tunica  decidua  and 
chorion;  this  however  is  merely  a  combina- 
tion of  cases  already  noticed. 

6.  In  the  substance  of  the  placenta.  This, 
our  author  remarks,  is  a  very  frequent  acci- 
dent in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy ;  it 
happens  however  occasionally  at  more  ad- 
vanced periods,  as  in  the  following: 

Case, — Madame  F ,  aged  32  or  33  of 

a  lymphatic  and  nervous  temperament,  was 
subjected  to  a  severe  fright  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  move- 
ments of  the  child,  which  had  previously 
been  very  active,  immediately  ceased. 
This  took  place  on  the  Srd  May,  at  8  p.  m. 
During  the  4th  and  5th,  she  experienced  an 
unpleasant  sensation  of  weight  and  diplacc' 
menis  de  totaUti  whenever  she  changed  her 
position — we  leave  the  reader  to  interpret 
this  phrase  for  himself;  it  appears  to  us 
rather  too  vague  for  scientific  language. 
In  the  night  of  the  5th,  slight  fever  super- 
vened ;  the  breasts  swelled,  and  at  the  end 
of  24  hours  contained  a  great  quantity  of 
milk.  From  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  no- 
thing remarkable  happened;  the  patient 
only  complained  from  time  to  time  of  pains 
in  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  On  the  night 
of  the  13th,  the  pains  grew  more  frequent 
and  severe;  they  soon  became  expulsive, 
and  delivery  took  place  at  ^vt  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  any  haemorrhage.  The  child 
was  dead,  and  the  epidermis  was  easily  to  be 
detached.  The  placenta  was  naturally  ex- 
pelled ;  it  was  covered  in  a  third  of  its  ex- 
tent by  a  mass  of  black  and  very  firmly 
coagulated  blood.  The  umbilical  cord,  to- 
wards its  insertion  into  the  placenta,  was 
ecchymosed  in  an  extent  of  three  inches ; 
the  blood  that  formed  this  ecchymosis  ap- 
peared to  come  from  the  principal  clot,  which 
occupied  not  only  the  centre  of  the  uterine 
surface  of  the  placenta,  but  also  several  of 
the  intervals  between  its  lobules.  (Joum. 
Q^n.,  t.  68,  p.  339). 

7.  Between  the  umbilical  vessels  and  the 


membranes  surrounding  them;  in  which 
case  the  blood  may  be  either  in  a  singte 
clot  or  infiltrated. 

Case. — A  woman  was  naturally  delivered, 
at  the  full  time,  of  a  dead  child,  around 
whose  neck  the  cord,  fifty-two  inches  in 
length,  was  six  times  twisted.  At  the  dis" 
tance  of  a  foot  from  the  umbilicus  a  coagu- 
lum  of  blood  eight  or  ten  lines  long  was 
found  between  the  membranes  and  the  ves- 
sels of  the  cord ;  it  had  been  efitised  from  a 
rupture  in  the  umbilical  vein,  which  waa 
varicose  in  several  places.  (Deneux,Journ. 
G^n.,  t.  63,  p.  361). 

This  case  exemplifies  a  singular  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  child.  M.  Baudelocque 
believes  it  to  be  unique ;  he  observes,  bow- 
ever,  that  De  Lamotte,  Levret,  and  Baude- 
locque (senior),  have  recorded  instances  of 
effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  amnios,  in 
which  the  blood  proceeded  from  the  umbi- 
lical vessels. 

7.  The  cavity  of  the  amnios. 

A  case  is  related  by  M.  Cout^le,  in  which 
pregnancy  was  mistaken  for  ascites,  and  pa- 
racentesis was  performed!  (Constitution 
Med.  de  la  ville,  d'Albi,  part  2).  We  pre- 
sume the  operator  was  a  pure ;  midwifery  is 
beneath  a  surgeon.  This,  however,  ought 
not  to  have  been  introduced  among  natural 
cases  of  internal  hasmorrhage:  if  all  the 
accidents  caused  by  the  blunders  of  anti- 
obstetrical  surgeons  were  recorded,  we 
should  have  a  queer  pathology. 

8.  In  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  may  occur  at  any  period  of  gesta- 
tion. 

CaiB. — A  woman  in  whom  the  menses  had 
not  appeared  for  six  weeks,  had  a  fall  upon 
her  knees,  some  hours  after  which  colic 
pains  came  on,  and  continued  with  violence 
for  twenty  hours,  when  the  menses  return- 
ed, and  the  pains  were  somewhat  abated. 
M.  Littre,  who  was  called  in  on  the  third 
day,  found  the  patient  pale  and  covered  with 
cold  clammy  perspiration.  The  abdomen 
was  distended,  the  breathing  laborious,  and 
the  pulse  small  and  intermittent.  The  pa- 
tient complained  particularly  of  constric- 
tion of  the  chest,  and  of  acute  pains  in  the 
left  iliac  region.  Death  soon  occurred.  A 
foetus,  about  an  inch  long,  was  found  in  the 
abdomen,  and  more  than  four  pints  of  blood, 
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whith  had  beea  effosed  frotn  a  laceration  in 
th^  left  fallopian  tabe.  (Hem.  de  I'Acade- 
mie^des  Scieocet,  an.  1701). 

II.  During  the  process  of  parturition, 
blood  may  be  eitravasated. 

1.  Bfetwfeen  the  uterus  and  the  external 
siirface  of  the  placenta  and  membranes. 

Albinus  relates  a  fatal  case  in  which  the 
i^ffhsed  blood  formed  a  cavity  for  itself  by 
detaching  the  cehtral  portion  of  the  placenta, 
irhile  the  margin  retained  its  adhesion  as  in 
th^  instance  just  alluded  to,  trhich  occurred 
.to  M.  Delafurtehe.  ^'  Had  the  nature  of  the 
case  been  understood,"  observes  Albinus, 
''  the  patient  might  have  been  saVed  by  rup- 
turing the  membranes  and  delivering  im- 
tfiediatfeiy."  (Annot.  Acad.,  Lib.  i.  c.  10, 
p.  36). 

2.  tn  the  substance  of  the  uterus  and 
(*atity  of  the  abdoraeb. 

An  example  is  acted  upon  from  Schmn^- 
ker's  Melanges  des  Chirurgie,  WhicU  M. 
Baudelocque  observes  stands  alonfe  in  the 
history  of  the  science. 

A  woman  became  pregnant  six  inonths 
aftet  a  Cssarian  operation,  from  which  she 
had  perfectly  Recovered.  Sh6  was  brought 
to  bed  at  the  full  time,  alinost  without  pain, 
of  a  dead  child ;  six  hours  after,  she  fell  into 
a  state  of  syncope,  and  died.  On  dissection, 
a  mata  of  coHgUlated  blood  was  found  iin- 
der  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus,  and 
distending  this  membrane  into  a  sac,  whose 
parietes  were  traversed  by  varicose  vessels 
opening  on  itd  internal  surface.  Thfere  was 
k  hole  in  the  sac,  thrdugh  which  the  blbbd 
had  escaped  into  the  abdomen.  The  cica- 
trix resalting  from  the  CaesBrian  operation 
■he  had  midergone  was  firm  and  uninjured. 

9.  Id  the  caVity  of  the  amnios;  eases  of 
wfaiefa  are  recorded  by  Levret  and  Baude- 
loeqne,  senior,  but  the  toured  of  the  hemor- 
rhage in  these  instances  has  been  disputed 
■by  others;  we  therefore  omit  thetn. 

[^0  be  continued.) 


C^e  Eanirnti  fSltisiaH 

AND 

Saiurdcuf,  March  1th,  18^5. 


THE   UVERFOOL   MEDIOAL  INSTITU- 
TION. 

Hsec  ego  non  credam  VenusioA  dignli  hl- 

cern&  ? 
H«ec  ego  non  agitem  ? 

Juvenal,  iSat,  1,^1. 

We  happen  to  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  medical  tactics  at 
Liverpool.  We  are  aware  that  the 
whole  profession  is  looked  down  upon 
by  the  purse-proud  merchants  of  that 
town  J  that,  like  tradesmen,  the  very 
physicians  are  required  to  send  bills  for 
Atteitdance,  and  that  other  indignities 
are  inflicted,  unworthy  both  the  patient 
and  his  profeSsiohal  man.  One  portioti 
of  thfe  profession  yield  to  this  systethA- 
tic  insolehct,  take  the  trambs  that  Art 
thrown  at  them,  and  bless  Gdd  that 
they  have  such  bitter  food.  Another 
portion,  though  the  chances  of  prad- 
tice  may  thereby  go  against  them,  make 
that  stand  on  their  professional  dignity, 
from  which,  were  they  well  seconded, 
belter  fees  and  greater  weight  in  the 
social  bodv  would  accrue  to  them. 

The  characteristics  of  these  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Liverpool  faculty  have 
been  tolerably  well  developed  in  the 
late  meeting,  held  there  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  building  for  their  own 
social  and  scientific  purposes — a  report 
of  which  is  given  itt  our  last  btimbet. 
The  fectilty  of  the  tbWn  petitioned  the 
committee  of  the  Roykl  In^titutioti  fbr 
a  grant  bf  land  adjoining  the  latter,  on 
which  to  trect  the  proposed  builditlg. 
The  committee  agree  to  make  the  grant, 
provided  the  building  so  erected  shall 
be  by  legal  deed  invested  in  them,  the 
property  therein  contained  inalienable 
(that  is,  not  removeable  from  the  edi- 
fice), and  themselves  and  those  whom 
they  think  proper  to  introduce,  free  at 
all  times  to  etitet  tlie  premises.  These 
provisoes,  our  readers  will  agree  with  us 
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in  considering  "  most  tolerable  and  not 
to  be  endured."  Not  so,  however,  cer- 
tain persons  who  figared  at  the  meeting 
in  question.  One  long-suffering  son  of 
earth,  a  lamb  that  would 

^'  Lick  the  hand  upraised  to  slay/' 

meekly  tells  the  company  that "  a/Uhat 
the  proprietors  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion teemed  to  claim  was  simply  that 
they^  and  none  else,  should  be  the  owners 
and  trustees ^oi  the  property,  legally 
considered.  Had  they  even/'  pursues 
the  speaker,  ''claimedi  in  the  same 
spirit  and  sense,  a  right  to  the  property 
of  the  medical  library"  (we  may  men- 
tion to  oar  readers  that  this  library  has 
been  many  years  in  existence  in  ano- 
ther locality)  ''  there  <iould  be  no  objec- 
tion (!)  but  one  of  mere  feeling,  even 
U thai"  £xaetlyi  my  friend ;  it  is  the 
feeling  we  insist  upon :  the  Royal  In- 
Btittttion  eommittee  may  assuredly  be 
trusted  with  their  own  property ;  they 
appear  to  be  sharp  ladsi  and  to  be  ac- 
quainted with 

"the  plidn  and  simple  plan, 

That  they  shonld  gef  who  have  the  power. 
And  those  should  keep  who  can." 

If  the  medical  men  of  Liverpool  can 
gulp  this  grovelling  and  stolid  argument 
for  prostrating  themselves  in  the  dust, 
they  deserve  all  the  spuming  which 
the  ignorance  or  the  insolence  of  the 
committee  may  please  to  confer  upon 
them.  And  if  the  majority  of  them 
can  sink  the  feeling  of  self-respect,  and 
substitute  that  of  dependance  and  de- 
gradation, give  up  the  library  they  now 
possess,  and  the  museum  they  intend  to 
form,  for  the  paltry  gift  of  a  piece  of 
land,  yalue  240/.,  they  prove  themselves 
egregiously  bad  financiers,  and  grie- 
vously narrow-minded  members  of  a 
liberal  profession. 

Another  orator^a  Fellow  of  the  Pall 
Mall  College,  a  Cantab.,  and  one  there- 
fore who  is  supposed,  or  supposes  him- 
self to  have  had  the  exclusive  advan- 
tage of  a  previous  general  literary  ediH 
cation,   comprising,  we  presume,    a 


classical  acquaintance  with  his  mothet 
English — took  the  same  time-servinj 
view,  and  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  beautifully  eloquent  terms : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  really  very 
little  to  say  at  all;  and  as  1  have  been 
so  short  a  while  in  the  room,  perhaps  1 
ought  to  say  nothing  at  all.  But  sihCfe 
I  am  upon  my  legs,  t  will  observe,  that 
if  the  profession  can  carry  this  work  on 
by  themselves,  let  them  do  so-^pirovided 
they  can.  If  they  cannot,  which  is  m^ 
opinion,  then  it  will  be  a&  well  that 
they  connect  themselves  with  the  Royal 
Institution;  for,  unless  so  connected, 
the  public  at  large  will  not  Support 
them  in  their  undertaking." 

The  remainder,  that  is,  the  majoritjr 
of  the  spedkets,  however,  we  are  hkppy 
to  see,  maintained  the  contrary  propd- 
sitions  to  those  above  quoted.  Among 
these  we  rejoifce,  though  tve  ate  hot  tit 
all  surprised,  to  observe  the  hohoured 
name  of  Carson.  He  took  the  lead  in 
the  development  of  the  objections  to 
the  grasping  policy  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution committee ;  and  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Jeffi-eys,  who  proposed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  confer  with  thHt 
of  the  Royal  Institution — aniotldn  thAt 
was  eventually  carried. 

Our  readers  may  ask  wherefore  the 
exigeant  proposal  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution came  to  be  entertained  at  all,  and 
to  find  supporters  among  men  of  sup- 
posed education  and  high-toned  feeling. 
The  question  is  answered  by  the  fkct 
that  the  shareholders  of  the  Royal  Ili- 
stitution  are  composed  of  th^  greater 
number  of  the  influential  merchants 
and  bankers  of  Liverpool — a  fact,  we 
have  every  reason  to  suspect,  khown  to 
those  who  supported  the  proposals  Of 
the  shareholders. 

Meantime,  we  hope  and  believe  that 
the  Liverpool  faculty  will  assert  their 
own  dignity  by  holding  no  longer  con- 
ference on  proposals  so  fraught  with 
ilHberality  and  the  spirit  of  extortion. 
Should  such  be  entertained  and  carried, 
the  degradation  of  the  profes^dbn  will 
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be  perpetuated.  Do  they  meet  in  their 
building  for  the  discussion  of  any  sub- 
ject which  happens  to  be  disagreeable 
to  any  Royal  Institution  shareholder, 
the  latter  has  only  to  introduce  a  given 
number  of  friends,  and  mar  the  proceed- 
ings. Should  they,  for  instance,  meet 
to  discuss  the  best  mode  of  associating 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  re- 
muneration for  their  attendance — a 
desideratum,  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
in  Liverpool  practice — the  introduction 
of  a  mischievous  or  malignant  set  of 
persons  to  render  the  intention  abortive, 
would  meet  with  no  obstacle.  Let  the 
Liverpool  faculty  exert  their  ingenuity 
in  supposing  cases  in  which  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Royal  Institution  might 
work  to  their  annoyance  and  disadvan- 
tage :  they  will  find  such  in  abundance. 
Let  them  be  certain  that  the  straight- 
forward path  of  proper  self-respect  is 
in  the  main  most  conducive  to  their 
welfare  in  practice,  and  their  influence 
in  the  community.  To  medical  men 
who  think  otherwise,  to  practitioners 
of  vulgar  minds  and  cringing  habits, 
we  would  recommend  the  advice  of  the 
Gallic  Horace,  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

"  Soyrz  plut6t  ma90Q,  si  cVstvotre  talent, 
Oovrier  estim^  dans  on  art  Decessaire, 
Que  medecin  conimun,  ct  docieur  vulgaire.'* 


THE   RHABARBARUNS. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  these 
worthies  a  slight  switching  with  the 
tail  of  our  leading  article.  We  pro- 
phesied their  evaporation  into  thin  air: 
the  following  remarks  may  be  given 
as  the  rationale  of  that  interesting  pro- 
cess. 

There  is  one  consequence  of  medical 
reform  to  which  we  look  with  peculiar 
pleasure ;  we  allude  to  the  curtailment 
of  the  powers  held  by  the  non-descript 
Company  of  Union  Street,  Blackfriars. 
That  this  will  follow  upon  any  real 
reform  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
there  can  be  no  doubt.    For,  granting 


that  the  cant  about  the  "average  im- 
provement of  the  general  practitioners" 
be  taken  as  an  argument  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  ill-gotten  charter,  and 
their  impudent  intrusion  into  the  ranks 
of  the  profession,  yet  of  what  avail 
will  these  be  if  the  cleansing  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  be  effected — if 
that  once  honoured  precinct  again  be- 
come a  locality  where  all  may  register 
their  names  who  come  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  talent  and  education. 
Suppose  the  ingress  to  that  College 
facilitated  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
local  habitation  and  name,  though  ren- 
dered more  difficult  and  therefore  more 
honourable  as  to  the  mental  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate,  can  it  be  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  each  and  all  will 
prefer  to  style  themselves  members  of 
such  a  body,  rather  than  come  forth  as 
the  licensed  dispensers  of  a  hybrid 
trading  company  P  Add  to  this,  if  the 
tight  laced  etiquette  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  medical  fees  be  abrogated — if  it 
be  pointed  at  as  no  social  degradation 
to  accept  a  smaller  fee  than  the  certain- 
ly enormous  one  of  a  guinea — we  see  no 
possible  salvation  for  this  piebald  so- 
ciety of  medico-druggists.  Reform  of 
them  would,  in  such  event,  be  a  work  of 
supererogation — ^it  would  but  strike  a 
falling  body — they  would  die  of  sheer 
inanition,  of  a  dearth  of  candidates,  of 
a  famine  of  diplomarfees.  Revolving 
Thursdays  would  present  themselves, 
but  not ''  big  with  the  fates"  of  a  dozen 
trembling  candidates,  as  in  past  and 
present  halcyon  days.  In  vain  would 
the  fresh  botanical  specimen  be  pluck- 
ed; in  vain  would  the  dusty  herbarium 
be  produced,  the  often  exposed  coloured 
plates  be  "  laid  on  the  table,"  the  well 
worn  pharmaceutical  preparations  be 
plr.ced  in  order  in  their  bottles  and 
compartments,  to  dismay  and  puzzle  the 
expected  examinee!  To  no  purpose 
M'ould  the  clerk  fill  up  the  blank  diplo- 
mas, the  spruce  beadle  be  in  waiting  to 
usher  the  joyous  licentiate  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  now  no  longer  formidable 
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eoterie,  seated  round  their  half-moon 
table !  Instead  of  the  condescending 
approval  addressed  to  the  successful, 
or  the  rough,  ill-bred  rebuke  to  the 
dejeeted  rejected  one,  these  lords  of  the 
pestle  and  mortar  will  be  seen  wander- 
ing about  their  hall,  like  the  discon- 
tented ghosts  in  Virgil's  hell,  and  will 
be  heard  only  to  utter  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  past  greatness  in  the 
suspiratory  syllables  **  fuimus  I  fui- 
mus !" 

And  who  shall  mourn  over  them  ? 
Not  the  Fellows  who,  after  years  of 
"  cawing*'  with,  after  years  of  success- 
ful play  into,  the  hands  of  these  trades- 
men whom  they  ever  scorned;  now  that 
power  has  knocked  at  their  own  doors, 
and  given  the  word  of  command — "  Re- 
form"— they  will  gladly  throw  their  old 
allies  overboard,  and  come  into  mea- 
sures whose  effect  upon  the  Apotheca- 
ries' Society  we  have  already  predicted. 
Not  the  surgeons,  between  whom  and 
the  people  of  Union  Street,  it  is  well 
known  no  love  was  ever  lost  i  in  the 
sight  of  the  latter,  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons was  ever  what  the  Arab  is  to  the 
fiight  of  the  Catholic  Musselman — ^an 
:object  of  hatred.  Not  the  licentiates 
of  their  own  body ;  for  which  of  them 
cares  a  straw  for  the  physicians  about 
the  hall,  after  he  has  paid  his  diploma- 
fee?  Nor  can  the  public  regret  what 
must  be  an  improved  change  for  them, 
in  the  eventual  substitution  of  real  pro- 
fessional men  for  persons  authorized 
to  charge  for  the  amount  of  physic  they 
choose  to  send,  and  not  for  the  quantum 
of  skill  they  are  able  to  exhibit.  On 
all  hands  we  shall  hear  gratulations 
rather  than  condolence,  and  the  only 
wonder,  the  only  drawback  to  the  feli- 
citations on  the  event,  will  be  that  a 
body  80  devoid  of  the  requisites  of 
settled  dignity  and  fixed  character, 
should  have  lorded  it  insolently  over 
the  whole  profession  during  twenty 
long  years ! 


STATISTICS 

OF  THE   PARISIAN  HOSPITALS. 


Faom  official,  returns  lodged  at  the  bureau  of 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  it  appears  that  the 
receipts  of  the  Parisian  Hospitals,  for  the 
year  1833,  amounted  to  10,186,388  francs, 
(nearly  £108,000),  the  whole  of  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  expended.  The  principal 
receipts  are  from  rents  (layers  fermagetj, 
1,136,271  francs :  government  grants  (rtntes 
surVetatJ,  4,201,472  francs:  from  the  city 
of  Paris,  5,238,000  francs.  The  lowest  item 
of  receipt  is  individual  aid  (rtntes  sur  Us  par» 
ticuUersJ,  11,000  francs:  the  income  from 
the  Monte-de-Piet^  or  licensed  pawn-shops, 
281,970  francs :  from  the  theatres  they  draw 
60,000  francs  :  they  also  draw  400,000  from 
the  departmeuts,  for  the  support  of  the  ma- 
ternity section  of  the  hospitals,  it  being  pre- 
sumed that  the  little  foundlings  are  not  all 
of  Parisian  parents. 

Of  the  expenses,  the  chief  head  is  that  for 
food  and  treatment  of  the  poor,  (for  be  it  re- 
membered, that  many  patients  in  the  French 
hospitals  pay  for  their  maintenance  and 
medical  treatment,  the  item  of  receipts  for 
this  being  386,100  francs),  smountiDg  to 
3,627,906  francs:  then  comes  out-of-door 
assintaoce,  1,516,025  francs:  foundlings  and 
orphans,  1,450,000  :  materiel,  bed-clothes, 
&c.,  1,381,478  francs,  and  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement, 1,135,442  francs. 

The  localities  for  relief  are  of  three  kinds. 
First,  the  hospital  establishments,  24  in 
number:  of  these  13  are  hospitals  or  esta- 
blishments for  the  sick,  and  contr.in  5,337 
beds;  and  11  are  infirmaries  {hospices)  for 
the  old  and  infirm,  as  also  for  orphans,  in 
which  11,740  persons  may  be  maintained. 
The  total  of  the  beds  of  these  hospitals  and 
infirmaries  is  17,077.  The  second  kind  of 
relief  is  affonled  at  certain  asylums  and 
schools :  the  number  relieved  by  this  means 
in  1833,  was  68,986. 

The  third  class  includes  the  foundlings. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1833,  the  number 
in  the  hospitals  was  4,170,  and  there  entered 
during  the  year,  6 1,765.  At  the  same  date 
there  were  9,547  in  the  infirmaries,  and  dur- 
ing the  year,  3,190  entered  them.  The  num- 
ber of  foundlings  and  orphans,  on  the  Ist  of 
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Jantrary,  in  their  rc«pf  ptiyc  places  of  charity, 
was  17t439|  and  d^rio^  the  year,  5,693  de- 
serted childreo,  and  1,760,  passed  from  the 
Bureau  des  NourrieeSt  were  received.  Add  to 
the  above  the  68,986  relieved  out  of  doors, 
and  we  have  a  total  of  172,564  tneeonred  by 
the  fands  of  the  Parlsiaa  hospitals. 

With  regard  to  the  individual  expenses  of 
the  patiftttfl,  the  number  of  days  induded  in 
th«  treatment  of  the  patients  in  the  hospitals 
was  1,616,403,  for  which  the  expense  was 
S,609,949  francs :  taking  the  average,  there- 
fore, the  expense  of  each  day  is  1  franc,  63 
MDtimes,  61  milliemes.  The  average  period 
of  sojourn  of  each  patient  being  23  days,  each 
one  was  maintained  at  an  expense  of  8Sf.  20c. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  6,886  or  1  in 
11  l-90ths.  Intheinftrmaries  the  deaths  were 
1  in  6-08 :  in  them  also  the  average  expense 
of  the  day  was  90c.  4fim.  The  cost  of  each 
Ibundliog  was  74f.  43c.  per  annum. 

The  expenses  of  out- door  attendance  was 
2,288,177  ;  dividing  this  sum  by  the  68,9!$6 
•o  relieved,  the  average  for  each  will  be  33 
Iraacs,  an4  diviaing  it  by  the  number  of 
households  fmefuigetjt  which  are  81,723,  we 
luive  7fif«  13c.  for  each.  In  these  house- 
Iwlds  there  were  reckoned  16,167  men, 
S8,021  women,  12,096  boys,  and  12,702 
girls.  The  heads  of  these  households  were 
18,173  married,  19,876  widows,  4,350  un- 
married, and  1.326  deserted  females. 

From  all  these  calculations,  the  indigent 
population  would  be  to  the  whole  population 
Af  Paris,  (estimaUd  at  770,286  in  1833),  as 
fme  to  eleven. 

These  statistics  no  one  can  deny  are  useful 
ia  a  national  as  well  as  medical  point  of 
tiew.  Moreover,  they  evidence  to  the  public 
the  strict  manner  in  which  the  funds  for  the 
aapport  of  the  hospitals  are  appropriated  to 
^c  uses — and  only  to  the  uses-^for  which 
thtir  were  inUnded.     But  with  us — ! 

Koirpital  Vitpoxti. 

NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Spontaneous  Gangrene. 
Sarah  Aknoui,  aged  75,  was  admitted  into 
ward  No.  l  of  this  hospital  on  the  26th  of  Ja- 
nuary of  the  present  year,  under  the  care  of 
Sir.  Liston.  She  has  bcco  much  exposed  to  cold 
and  wet,  from  following  her  usueI  occupation, 
V^b  U  that  pi  a  wftter.oreif  seller.    About 


six  ifeeks  ago,' after  having  been  aagoiad  aa 
psual,  she  was  seized  with  rigora;  two  or 
three  days  after  this  she  began  to  com]  lain  of 
slight  pain,  with  clenching  of  the  fingers ; 
thay  at  the  same  time  became  discoloured  a| 
the  tips,  and  ^eosatioo  in  them  becamo  much 
impaired.  No  remedies  were  then  employed ; 
the  discoloration  continued  to  extend,  and 
about  a  week  after  its  commeneement  had 
passed  the  wrist ;  the  hand  had  become  dry 
and  shrivelled,  and  motion  and  sensatioi| 
were  completely  lost  in  it. 

A  medical  man  was  now  ealled  in,  who 
made  use  of  some  local  application  to  the 
arm,  and  gave  some  medicine  internally, 
but  without  any  good  effect ;  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  from  her  first  seizure,  the  dis- 
ease bad  reached  a  little  way  above  the  mid* 
die  of  the  arm — there  it  stopped- 

At  present  there  is  a  well-marked  line  of 
separation  between  the  living  and  gangrenous 
parts ;  and  suppuration  has  commenced  oa 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  at  which  part  the 
disease  has  extended  a  little  higher  up  thaa 
on  the  other.  There  is  slight  pain,  and  that 
is  chiefly  referred  to  the  living  parts  in  coar 
tact  with  the  diseased.  The  powers  of  sea^ 
sation  and  motion  are  completely  lost  in  the 
affected  parts,  and  the  whole  hand  is  dry  and 
shrivelled,  but  she  complains  of  a  disagree* 
able,  trifling  pain  in  the  fingers.  Abovp 
the  wrist,  the  arm  is  sofL  and  flaccid,  the  pulse 
cannot  either  be  felt  at  the  extremity,  or  at 
the  axilla. 

She  complains  much  of  debility,  bother 
system  seems  to  be  but  little  affected.  Her 
appetite  is  good  ;  the  skin  is  moderately 
warm ;  pulse  in  the  other  arm  70,  and  of 
good  strength;  tongue  moist  and  deaa; 
sleeps  little. 

Haast.  cum  solutio.  mur.  morphise. 
M.  XXV.  h.  s.  s. 
Sumat.  vini  rubri.  i  iv. 

Water  dressings  to  the  arm  at  the  line  of 
separation. 

27th. — Continues  much  the  same  as  yes- 
terday ;  heat  of  skin  natural ;  complains  of 
pain  in  fingers  of  the  diseased  arm  ;  Intel- 
lects  clear;  no  expression  of  anxiety  ia  coun- 
tenance. 

Haust.  anody.  rept. 

Gont.  vinum.  Full  diet. 
98th. — Suppuration  on  the  ianer  eide  of  the 
arm,  copious  and  fostid  |  the  livid  spoU  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  arm  have  not  extended  j 
but  there  is  some  very  slight  redness  around 
them ;  pulse  about  1 00,  of  moderate  strength ; 
tongue  clear ;  heat  of  akin  stUl  natural,  and 
appetite  good  \  bowels  moved  onee  since  last 
report. 

Cont.  vinum  et  h^ust.  anodyn. 

A  little  ehloride  of  soda  to  be  added  to  the 
dressing. 

29.  Suppuration  much  the  same  as  before 
in  quantity,  but  more  foetid.    The  separation 
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between  t^e  dead  aQ4  Uvi|)^piu't«,  wbicb  had 
Ukep  place  sligbMy  PQ  the  ianer  side  of  the 
firfo  when  she  wa9  adipiuedi  is  extending  ^ 
little,  both  oa  the  iooer  and  oater  side  pf  the 
§1111.  Pulse  98»  of  moderate  9treagth,  skio 
pi^tttral*  tpngue  clean  and  moiit.  Bowels 
•yea,  appetite  excellent. 

Con.  medicamenta. 
80th, — Much  the  same  as  yesterday— sleeps 
§  Uttle  better. 

3iBt. — Suppuration  more  copions  and  stiU 
eftreneiy  foetid ;  i'eparation  between  the  p^rts 
prpgresfiYely  ojft  the  inner  part  of  the  arm, 
\m%  na  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  livid 
•potf  oi^  the  pnter  side.  Pnlse  109,  still  of 
very  good  strength.  Bowels  regular,  appe* 
latd  good.  Tongue  clean  and  moiit. 
Cont.  vin.  et  haust. 
Feb.  tnd. — The  separation  of  parts  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm  advanced  a  little  ;  the 
|iv)d  spots  on  the  outer  side  have  disappeared, 
except  the  largest,  where  a  Sfnall  superficial 
•lough  seems  to  be  forming.  The  diseased 
parts  were  removed  to  day,  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration having  fairly  formed,  and  suppuration 
taken  place  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent.  The 
toft  parts  were  divided  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
•cissors,  cutting  as  near  to  the  living  parts  9S 
^uld  be  done  with  safety.  The  bone  was 
then  divided  as  high  up  as  possible,  a  bis- 
toury  having  been  previously  passed  round  it, 
so  §9  to  insure  t|ie  division  of  the  soft  parts, 
«nd  only  a  slight  oozing  from  the  bone^ 
ivhich  "was  fouud  to  be  alive  vhen  it  was 
divided. 

Cont.  vinum  et  haust. 
Water  dressing  to  the  stump. 
8rd. — Continues  ipuch  the  same  M  yester- 
day.    Pulse  lOi,  of  good  strength.     Tpngue 
dean  and  moist.     Bowels  moved  once.     Skin 
i^atur»l — appetite  good. 

Cont.  mcd.  et  vin. 
6th. — Suppuration  copious  \  8  portion  of 
the  dead  parts  lett  have  separated ,  and  a 
]^falt))y,  florid,  granulating  surface  remained. 
8th. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  slough  have 
ftpfrated  \  the  stomp  presents  a  healthy  gra- 
vitating surface. 

PersUt. 
fith.^-Stnmp  looks  well,  as  the  posterioir 
part  of  the  end  of  the  bone  ^here  it  was  di- 
vided is  covered  by  healthy  granulations. 

March  4th. — Gradually  improving  siacp 
the  last  report.  She  is  now  so  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  alone  in  the  ward — no  sign 
of  disease  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  arm  wm  examined  after  its  removal. 

"fhe  arteries  and  veins  were  found  perfectly 

'Wealthy,  ^  latter  without  any  coagula  in 

0 
MEDICAL  FBB8. 

lb  th$  JEdUor  qf  the  Original  jMuUm  Mtdiedl 

and  Surgical  Journal, 
Si^ — |n  t)ie  leadipg  article  of  your  ezcel- 
•ni  Jpurnal  pf  the  21st  ioftant,  i  observed 
•A  able  notice  of  the  present  state  of  the 


profcnioB  ia  rpgwd  to  Ffiyndtn*'  fet% 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  qon- medical 
people  arc  as  mnc\i  coocemed  as  the  pro 
ffssion  itself.  It  ba9  fallen  to  my  lot  to  fael 
the  effects  of  the  systemi  and  a«  I  have 
conferred  with  other  heads  of  families,  t 
have  ^fpund  a  remar^^le  union  of  aan? 
timent  on  the  subject. 

It  has  occurred  to  roe,  when  I  could  Ulr 
afford  to  give  a  guinea,  ot  even  half  a  gui- 
nea, for  each  visit  of  a  physician,  to  defer  the 
application  for  his  aid  till  it  waa  too  lata ; 
and  how  many  cx>mroit  the  same  fault  is  too 
generally  known.    But  when  the  physician 
chides  the  sorrowing  relation  lor  the  appar 
rent  neglect,  he  is  not  apt  to  diseover  th« 
cause,  in  the  mode  of  remuneration  eata* 
hlished  by  the  convcbtional  rule  of  his  class* 
lie  forget^  that  there  are  thousands  who, 
vitb  a  general  ability  to  pay  at  this  or  thai 
period  of  the  year,  cannot  at  the  moiMst 
of  calamity  raise  the  means  of  defraying 
the  exorbitant  charge  as  well  as  all  the  other 
increased  expenses,  which  a  eiekuesB  occar 
aioQs.    How  great  they  are  too  frequently, 
whan  the  individual  who  is  sick  is  perliapstha 
bead  of   the  family,  upon   whosa  labour 
tb«;y  depend  for  subsistence,   and  the  sua- 
ptnsion  of  wboat  exertrons  creatae  a  double 
Vaut ;  or  the  miatress  of  the  family,  whosa 
economy  is  as  necessary  »9r  the  management 
of  the  limited  mcome,  a^  the  energies  of  tha 
i^usband  are  id  another  direction.    We  must 
not  wonder  tiiat  in  such  a  case  the  physician, 
vho  comes  now  too  often  *»  the  herald  of 
^eaib,  and  who  a  presence  therefore  all  ajt 
too  desirous  to  put  off,  is  subject  to  the  furr 
ther  cause  of  postponement,  which  is  found 
in  the  deduction  which  his  fees  will  make  m 
already  scanty  resources.    It  is  this  whick 
makes  the  physician  a  lashionable  luxury, 
which  small  people  must  not  indulge  ia» 
until  the  last  extremity. 
1  do  not  suppose  that  tha  physician  ebouli 

So  without  his  fair  and  full  recompeneai 
ut  1  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  k§ 
should  receive  it  in  a  different  manner. 
There  should  be  no  direct  connexion  ba« 
tween  bis  gain  and  his  patient's  calamity*-^ 
no  seeming  interest  in  the  perpetration  ot  an 
evil,  which,  though  it  destroy  not  the  par 
tient,  is  yet  deeply  wounding  hm  in  hia 
fortunes. 

The  physician  should  be  remunerated  by 
an  annual  or  quarterly  atipend,  fatimated 
according  to  the  means  ot  his  patient  and 
the  number  of  bis  family }  and  his  attend- 
ance should  be  on  the  footing  of  a  friend 
interested  to  prevent  illness,  rather  than  Ut 
increase  it.  I  do  not  say  that  his  salary 
should  be  suspended  if  his  patient  becama 
aick;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  should  be 
increased  by  a  gift  or  honorarium  propor- 
tioned to  the  difficulty  or  danger  ot  thf 
ca^e ;  and  if  the  patient  should  be  so  insen- 
sible to  what  was  due  to  his  skilful  (liend^ 
)ia  mi^ht,  on  the  arrangement  for  the  en- 
suing year,  stipulate  for  a  )ughi|r  fM^eiid, 
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estimated^ on  the  iDcrease  of  business  dar- 
ing the  last. 

Severe  diseases  would  be  comparatively 
rare — they  would  be  taketr  in  time.    The 
physician  would  learn  accurHtely  the  nature 
of  his  patient's  constitution :  the  latter  would 
freely  state  his  ailments  before  they  became 
confirmed  maladies ;  and,  what  is   of  still 
more  importance  in  melancholy  tempera- 
ments, they  would  be  taught  to  distinguish 
between  ti  e  indispositions  that  arise  from 
the  changes  in  the  atmosphere  and  those 
which  result  from  a  diseased  state  of  the 
body.    Men  engaged  in  active  studies,  who 
must  work,  well  or  ill,  who  require  to  pos- 
sess their  faculties  in  the  clearest  state,  and 
like  horse-racers,  or  prize-fighters,  always 
to  be  in  good  condition,  might  be  assisted  to 
that  object  by  the  judicious  and  timely  care 
of  their    medical    advisers.     Again,    pre- 
scribing would  cease  to  be  a  grave  quackish 
performance,  in  which  a  man  holds  a  pulse 
for  a  few  moments,  looks  from  the  face  of 
bis  patient  to  the  ceiling  or  on  to  the  ground, 
and  then  to  his  patient's  face  again;  and, 
after  a  few  seconds'  consideration,  and  a 
few  unimportant  questions,  affects  to  know 
the  whole  extent  of  a  disease  that  may  be 
constitutional,  and  the  growth  of  years.  The 
intercourse  which  the  medical  man  had  had 
with  the  patient  in  health,  as  well  as  in  sick- 
ness, would  have  taught  him  the  general  cast 
and  expression  of  his  countt^nance,  his  man- 
ner, his  conversation,  and  what  sort  of  tem- 
perament belonged  to  him.  He  would  make 
his  physiological  observations  on  a  healthy 
subject  as  well  as  on  a  sick  one,  and,  com- 
paring his  diseased  with  his  healthy  state, 
be  able  at  a  glance  to  discover  the  extent  of 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  standard  of  his 
health.    He  would  naturally,  too,   know 
something  of  his   patient's  pursuits,    and 
their  probable  effect  on  his  general  health. 
In  short.  Sir,   the    field   of  a   physician's 
experience- would  be  enlarged;   be  would 
not    be  the   hated    or   the    feared    grave 
man  in  black,  nor  liable  to    imputations 
of  indelicacy  for  a  persevering  discharge 
of   his  duty,  because  his  patient  was  im- 
patient of  restraint,  or  eager  to  ^et  rid  of 
the  drain  upon  his  resources.    The  general 
mode  of  paying  by  a  fixed  payment  ac- 
cording to  means,  would  enable  the  poor 
man  to  retain  the  services  of  a  physician, 
who  would  be  fully  recompenced  by  his 
general  return  from  the  rest  of  the  patients. 
A  man  of  science,  devoted  to  his  profession, 
and  eager  to  do  good,  rather' than  to  pursue 
a  mere  trade  of  practice,  leaping  from  room 
to  room,  giving  a  moment's  thought  to  the 
patient,  aud  two  to  his  fee,  would,  in  the  at- 
tendance of  a  limited  number  of  families, 
derive  a  full  means  of  subsistence,  with  an 
ample  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  pro- 


fession, in  a  paioi-taking  inquiring  spirit* 
and  not  in  the  barem-ecarem  bustle  of  a 
practice  exceeding  the  powers  of  man  to  do 
justice  to  it.  Such  a  man  would  not  be  a 
bear — but  returning  to  the  ancient  courte- 
sies for  which  the  physician  was  ono^  re- 
markable, without  the  fopperies,  though  of 
a  different  sort,  that  then,  as  now,  made  him 
ridiculous,  would  good>humourfdly  enter 
into  social  intercourse  with  his  select  circle 
of  friendly  patients. 

I  fear.  Sir,  1  have  been  painting  a  raille- 
nium — but  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  so- 
cial and  personal  evil  results  from  the  pre* 
sent  practice,  and  that  the  physician  is  de- 
graded by  it  as  much  as  the  public  is  in- 
jured ;  and  therefore  I  speak  thus  earnestly, 
1  am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

PATEnFAMILIAt. 

[We  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
letter  of  our  correspondent  next  week.] 
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LECTURE  XXI. 


Gbntlbmek— -Hftvinff  made  you  aware  of 
thoie  diBeased  states  of  the  habit  which 
closely  resemble  insanity,  bat  are  not  that 
disease,  it  is  now  proper  that  I  should  put 
you  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  those 
symptoms  for  which  you  mast  look,  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  pronounce  any  person  to 
be  in  a  state  of  unsound  mind.  But,  before 
doing  so,  f  must  state  broadly  my  opinion, 
that  medical  practitioners,  in  setting  aside 
the  vague  ideas  of  diseased  mind,  and  ob- 
serving closely  the  influences  of  physical 
causes  on  the  mental  powers,  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  ascribing  too  much  to  the 
state  of  the  body  in  mental  disorders. 

Oue   of  the   first  inquiries  in  a  case  of 
mental  alienation,  whatever  character  it  may 
assume,  is  into  the  history  of  the  family  of 
the  per^n  supposed  to  be  insane ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, whether  any  hereditary  taint  exists 
in    it.      It    hss    been    seriously  *  .doubted' 
whether  insanity   be  hereditary:   but  the 
most  correct  observation  and    experience 
have  verified  the  hereditary  character  of 
the  disease :  it  is  a  poison  which  has  unfor- 
tunately mingled  with  the  stream  of  popu- 
lation in  this  country,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  anticipate  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
flow.    The  difficulty  of  determining  this 
point,  however,  is  very  g^at ;  the  disease 
may  remain  latent  through  one  generation, 
and  appeaf  in  the  next  with  augmented 
force ;    the  hereditary  character,  however, 
refers  rather  to  the  tendency  or  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease,  than  to  the  malady 
itself;  a  greater  susceptibility  to  those  im- 
pressions which  are  lucely  to  rouse  it  into 
action.    This  state,  however,  may  exist  to  a 
great  degree,  and  yet  insanity  may  not 
appear,  particularly  if  the  regimen,    the 
moral  habits,  and  the  puranitB  of  the  indi-  • 
▼idnal  be  such  as  are  unfavottrable  to  the  • 
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excitement   necessary  for  awakening   the 
malady,  the  seeds  of  which,  as  it  were,  lie 
concealed  in  his  constitution.    Whefn,  how- 
ever, the  reverse  of  this  happens,  and  cir- 
cumstances occur  to  operate  as  exciting 
causes  upon  a  habit  predisposed  to  insanity, 
the  eccentricities  which  indicate  the  ap-' 
proach  of  the  disease,  and  upon  which  you 
may  be  sometimes  called  to  decide,  will- 
lead  yon  to  give  a  more  cautious  diagnosis 
than  you  would  otherwise  hazard,  if  you 
were  not  aware  of  the  hereditary  taint  in 
the  family  of  the  individual.    Let  us  take 
an  example->A  patient  feels  occasional  pain 
or  seiise  of  fulness  in  his  head,  he  becomes 
incapable  of  confining  his  attention,  ne- 
glects  his    accustomed    employments,    is 
sleepless,  loquacious,  and,  contrary  to  his 
usual  habits,  decides  positively  upon  everj^ 
subject  that  is  started  ;  is  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, and  scorns  reproof:  if  at  the  same 
time  he  supposes  that  offences  are  offeYed 
to  him,  and'ihjuries  inflicted,  and  plots  con- 
.  trived  against  him,  which  were  never  thought 
of  by  any  other  person ;  if  he  seem  contused 
and  wande^ring  in  his  manner,  like  a  half 
intosticated  man,  and  speak  with  eagerness 
and  impatience,  as  if  the  ideas  were  not 
only  too  rapid  for  his  utterance,  but  had 
crowded  into  his  mind  in  a  state  of  confu- 
moh:    under 'such  circumstances  the- ap-' 
proach  of  insanity  may  be  strongly  sus- 
pected. Still,  in  such  a  case  you  may  justly" 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  ;'but  this 
hesitation  will  be  gireatly  lessened,  if  you 
are  made  aware  that  any  of  the  branches  of 
bis  family  have  been  insane.     In  such  a* 
state'  also,  we  must  carefully  inquire  into 
any   change  in  the   habits  of  the  person ; 
whether  he  have  lately  indulged  more  freely 
in  the  use  of  wine;  if,  from'haVing  been 
abstemious,  he  now  drinks  freely  ;  if.  from ' 
being  reserved  and  modest,  he  talks  boldly ' 
— is  not  backward  in  entering  into  society 
from  which  he  refrained — acts  obscenely — 
and  tempers  his'  wit  and  vivdcity  with  un- 
usual oaths;  displays  violent -gusts  of  pas- 
sion :    upon  such  evidence  we   can    have 
little  doubt  of,  at  least,  the  near  approach 
of  insanity:    It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a 
physician  is  required  to^deliver  an  opinion 
la  this  stage  of  the  disease ;  I  say  the  dis 
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ease^for    the  malady,  although  not  very  There  are  two  distinct  states  of  anger, 

obvious  to  ordinary  observers,  already  exists,  which  are  known  by  the  terms^immtn^  anger 

It  is  true  that  the  extravagancies  of  ecceu-  and  pale  rage, 

tricity  may  be  so  great,  that  it  is  extremely  In  the  first  the  heart  and  arteries  are  ex- 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  them  and  cited  to  inordinate  action,  the  blood  is  pro- 
insanity  ;  and  the  family  of  the  insane  per-  pelled  with  violence  to  the  surface  of  the 
son  is  always  disposed  to  regard  the  precur-  body — thence  the  sensation  of  burning  heat 
scry  symptoms  of  insanity  rather  as  eccen-  which  is  experienced  ;    the  &ce   becomes 
tricities,  as  sallies  of  humour,  than  what  flushed,  the  eyes  sparkle,  the  breathing  is 
they  really  are ;  thence  the  disease  is  per-  convulsed  and  irregular,  and  as  the  muscles 
mitted  to  advance  to  its  perfect  and  fully  contract,  as  it  were  with  clonic  action,  the 
formed  state,  and  health,  fortune,  and  cha-  blood  cannot  return  readily  to  the  heart,  and 
racter,  be  all  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  before  consequently  the  veins  of  the  face  and  neck 
any  medical  opinion  be  required,  or  any  swell,  grow  tumid,  and  seem  ready  to  buret; 
proper  care  be  taken  of  the  madman.     It  the  teeth  are  firmly  set,  from  the  spasmodic 
u  at  this  period,  then,  that  you  are  most  contraction  of  the   masseter  muscles,  and 
likely  to  be  required  to  authorize  confine-  the  whole  physiognomy  assumes  that  aspect 
ment  and  restraint,  or  to  confirm  the  truth  which  fully  justifies  the  adage,  "  Ira  furor 
of  the  allegation  of  insanity,  when  it  be-  brevisest:" — yet  this  state  is  not  insanity, 
comes  an  object  of  medico-legal  inquiry.  In  pale  rage  the  reverse  of  , this  state 
The  approaches  of  insanity,  however,  are  occurs ;  a  deadly,  pale,  and  livid  hue  over- 
not  always  so  progressive  as  the  description  spreads  the  face,  the  features  shrink,  the 
which  I  have  given  you  would  lead  you  to  skin  is  corrugated,  the  eye-brows  are  knit, 
presume ;  the  patient  is  sometimes  seized  in  the  eye  has  a  dull  rather  than  a  fierce  cba- 
a  moment;  the  disease  assumes  at  once  its  racter,  the  blood  is  congested  upon  the  in- 
true  character,  and  crimes  are  perpetrated,  terior,  and  the  passion  seems  stifling  itself; 
under  such  circumstances,  which  baffle  both  or,  as  Burns  quaintly  describes  it  in  the  per- 
the  discriminating  judgment  of  the  physi-  son  of  a  sullen  dame — 

cian,  and  the  decision  of  a  court.    The  state      „r^  .1     •      *      1  i-u     «»i,^-:  ^  * 

whid,  U  moat  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  this  "  G»the™g  h"  ^ITl      ej'^""*,.'*"™' 

.Qdden  acce^ion  of  disease  is  anger,  under  Nutsmg  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm." 

the  influence  of  which  crimes  are  often  per-  Now,  in  either  of  these  states,  although 
petrated,  which  receive  pardon,  from  the  the  terror  of  public  shame  and  punisbaaent 
conviction  that  the  plea  of  insanity  which  be  thrown  out  of  view  in  the  excess  of  thfl 
is  set  up  is  well  founded ;  it  therefore  be-  passion,  yet  it  immediately  occurs  after  the 
hoves  you  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  dis-  crime  which  results  is  perpetrated  ;    the 
tinction  between   uogovernable  anger  and  sudden  and  associated  thought  of  peiaonal 
the  delirium  of  a  sudden  accession  of  ma-  danger  calms  the  fever ;  but  this  is  not  the 
nia.    Anger  is  not  confined  to  man  ;  the  case  in  the  criminal  who  has  been  impelled 
instinctive  feeling  of  self-preservation,  which  to  the  deed  of  blood  by  the  sudden  acoea- 
probably  is  the  origin  of  the  passion,  is  felt  sion  of  insanity ;  and  this  affords  one  point 
even  by  the  insect,  who  returns  injury  for  of  com{)ari5on  in  forming  a  diagnosis,  inde- 
injury  ;  and,  in  the  human  species,  equally  pendent  of  those  corporeal  signs  which  i 
by  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  child  and  will  point  out,  in  describing  the  paroxysms 
the  man,  the  peasant  add  the  philosopher,  of  mania.     In  the  angry  man,  the  recoUec- 
There  is  generally  some  real  injury,  or  some  tion  of  the  crime  produces  serious  and  deep 
supposed  injury,  before  anger  is  roused  ;  a  reflections:  in  the  madman,  when  the  deli- 
state  of  suflering  is  inflicted,  either  bodily  rium  subsides,  instead  of  being  reflective, 
or  mental,  which  awakens  in   the  person  he  becomes  gay  and  social,  he  remains  uiv- 
feelings  of  the  most  lively  kind,  to  remove  aflected  by  the  act,  ungoverned  by  reasoo- 
it:  and  to  effect  this  the  passion  is  roused,  able   conclusions.     A  powerful  man,  who 
to  make  the  offending  person  feel  the  power  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  attacks,  when 
of  the  sufferer,  and  to  know  that  the  ven-  these  subsided,  became   suddenly  furious^ 
geance  is  equivalent  to  the  injury.   The  de-  and  during  the  transports  of  his  disorder, 
gree  of  anger  which  is  thus  roused,  is  regu-  murdered  two  children  and  a  woman.     For 
lated  greatly   by  the  temperament  of  the  this  act  there  appeared  to  be  no  motive.  H« 
individual;  in  some  persons  the  slightest  was  confined  in  a  lunaticasyium, and  re* 
causes  raise  great  turbulence  of  spirits  and  rosined  tranquil  and  did  not  discourse  irra<- 
ebullitions  of  blood;  in  others  these  states  tionally,  and  when  questioned  regarding  the 
are  not  produced  by  the  greatest  injuries ;  murder,  replied  that  he  knew  nothiog  of  it 
in  some  the  passion  is  overpowering,  and  — that  some  person  had'informed  him  of  his 
terminates  like  the  tornado;  in  others  it  con-  crime,  but  he  had  no  more  memory  respect- 
tlnues  after  the  agitating  cause  has  ceased,  ing  it,  than  if  it  had  been  committed  in  hit 
gradually  subsiding  like  the  swelling  bil.  sleep. 

lows,  after  the  storm  has  spent  its  fury.  Let  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  in  using  the 

us  examine  physiologically  the  efliects  of  term  sudden  accession    of   ifissnity.       it 

this  passion  on  the  individual,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  occuis  suddenly »  without  any 

'ble  to  compare  it  with  those  of  the  delirium  obvious  exciting   cause  ;   but  in  these  in- 

insanity.  stances  there  la  generally  a  prediipoation 
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to  tbft  diseaBe— «ome  hereditary  taint :  more  the  existence  of  the  diiease.  What  axe  ttiea6 

commonly,  hoverer,  before  such   farious  points  P 

paroxysms  occur  as  to  resemble  a  sudden  In  the  first  place,  the  practitioner  must 
ebullition  of  violent  anger,  many  symptoms  distinguish  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  the 
are  obvious,  which  indicate  the  approach  of  disease  shows  itself,  whether  as  Mania,  Me- 
the  disease;  but  they  are  too  frequently  lanekolia,   Dementia,  or  Idiotitm:  the  first 
either  overlooked,  or  the  relations  of  the  only,  strictly  speaking,  are  madness ;  the 
patient  oppose  themselves  to  those  mea-  third  is  mental  alienation  f|:om  functional 
snres  which,  if  timely  adopted,  would  gene-  disease  of  the  brain ;  and,  in  common  with 
rally  {verent  the  evils  which  are  vainly  la-  the  two  former,  deprives  the  unfortunate  ob* 
mented,  when  it  is  too  late  to  avert  them.  ject  of  it  of  the  control  of  bis  person  and 
An  excellent  illustration  of  this  remark  property :   the    fourth,    although    usually 
is  quoted  by  Sir  Alexander  Cricbton,  in  his  classed  with  insanity,  is  evidently  a  distinct 
Inquiry  into  Mental  Derangement,  from  species — ^not  a  derangement  of  mind,  but  the 
the  third  volume    of    the    Psychological  deficiency  of  intellectual  power,  congenital, 
Magazine.    (Here  the  lecturer  read  the  ex-  not  acquired.    The  legal  division  is  some*- 
tract— see  vol.  ii.  p.  59).  what  different,  as  the  following  quotation 
In  this  case  the  self-conceit,  contempt  from  Littleton  will  explain.—"  Non  compos 
for  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  world,  mentis,"  says  Littleton,  *'  is  of  four  sorts: 
pride,  and  irascibility  of  the  lunatic,  were  L  Ideota,  wfaieh  from  his  nativitie,  by  a 
sufficient  indications  of   approaching   in-  perpetual  infirmitie,  is  non  compos  mentis: 
sanity  ;  and  it  would  be  fortunate  for  the  ^  Hee  that  by  sickness,  griefe,  or  other  ac- 
welfare  of  society,  were  the  limits  between  cident,  wholly  loseth  his  memory  aad  under- 
real  religion,  and  that  &naticism  which  leads  standing :  3.  A  lunatique  that  hath  sometime 
to  absolute  frenzy,  more    distinctly    and  his  understanding  and  sometime  not,  ali- 
generally  perceived.  quando  gaudet  lucidis  intervallis;  and  there- 
Let  us  now  suppose  that'  tiie  disease  ac-  fore  he  is  called  soi;^  compos  mentis,  so  long 
tually  exists ;  and  that  your  evidence  is  cal-  ss  he  hath  not  understanding.    Lastly,  Hefe 
led  for  to  determine  the  point — What  are  that  by  his  own  vitious  acts  for  a  time  de- 
the  proofs  which  should  lead  you  to  pro-  priveth  himself  of  his  memory  and  under- 
nounce  the  presence  of  actual  derangement  ?  standing,  as  he  that  is  drunken." 
To  enable  you  to  pronounce  in  either  way,  Mania,  considered  in  a  medico-legal  point 
the  disease,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  tho-  of  view,  ''  annuls  a  man*s  dominion  over 
roughly  understood.    The  physician  ought  property  ;  dissolves  his  contracts  and  other 
not  to  come  into  court,  should  this  be  neces-  &cts,  which  in  his  sane  state  would  be  biud- 
sary,  merely  to  state  opinions,  but  be  fully  ing;  and  takes  away  his  responsibility  for 
prepared  to  support  those  which  he  advances,  crimes :"  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  m&y 
and  to  give  the   reasons  which  have  in-  be  described  as  '*  a  state  of  mental  aliena- 
floenced  his  decision.     He    must  also  be  tion,accompanied  by  turbulence  and  unusual 
prepared  "to  submit  his  opinion  to  the  com-  ferocity  in  language  and  deportment,  and 
prehension  of  the  ordinary  persons  who  are  by  a  comparative  insensibiUty  to  ordinary 
to  appreciate  his  deposition."    In  delivering  stimulants."     From  this  description  it  is 
his  opinion,  that  the  irregularity  of  the  ac-  evident  that  the  most  striking  features  by 
tions  of  the  supposed  lunatic  can  be  account-  which  actual  mania  is  to  l)e  recogniaed,  ace 
ed  for  only  by  admitting  the  deranged  state  displayed  in  the  physiognomy  of  tiie  affected 
of  his  mind,  the  physician  must  also  be  pre-  person,  the  condition  of  his  nervous  system, 
pared  to  prove  that  the  state  of  insanity  is  and  the  perverted  state  of  his  ideas.    The 
•afficient  to  account  for  these ;  and  that,  in  physiognomy  of  mania  consists  chiefly  in  a 
a  sound  mind,  the  impulses  by  which  he  is  peculiar  cast  of  countenance,  which  is  &mi- 
goaded  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur-  liar  to  those  conversant  with  the  malady, 
poses,  although  they  cannot  be  traced  and  but  not  easily  described ;  it  is  something 
explained,  yet  would  not  have  operated  in  which  seems  to  involve  gloom,  suspicion, 
the  same  degree.    To  perform  thu  duty  in  and  ferocity.  There  is  awildness  in  the  eye, 
a  aatis&ctory  manner,  the  medical  man  must  which  is  protruded  and  glistening :  it  has  a 
look  at  the  prominent  and  most  characteristic  wandering  motion  in  every  direction,  in  a 
features  of  the  disease,  both  as  these  increase  manner  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  a  beholder, 
his  own  acquaintance  with  it,  and  enable  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  sunken  and  dull, 
him  more  easily  to  convince  others  that  he  fixed  upon  some  object  for  hours  together, 
possesses  such  an  intimate  knowledge  as  or  bent  on  vacuity ;  or,  it  seems  to  follow 
alone  can  give  weight  and  importance  to  his  some  phantom  which  is  evidently  present  to 
opinions  regarding  it.    You  must  ^so  al-  it.  During  a  paroxysm  of  high  delirium,  the 
ways  bear  in  recollection,  that  in  the  eye  of  eyes  appear  as  if  firmly  pushed  forward,  and 
tJie  law,  two  witnesses  deposing  iana  menii,  the  iris  is  contracted.    With  this  state  of  the 
are  preferred  and  believed  before  a  hundred,  pnpil,  we  often  find  a  condition  of  the  scalp, 
touching  fury  and  madness:  thence  the  ne-  which  although  it  be  not  strictly  physiogno- 
ceaaity  of  being  able  to  put  forward  the  most  mieal  may  be  mentioned  here,    It  is  "a  re- 
firoBunent  points  which  establish  the  fact  of  lazation  of  the  integuments  of  the  craniami 
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1i(fwliicli,"nyi  Dr. HasUnifWhofint  noticed  diseaied  or  healthy,  escaped.     Hamlet,  in 

it,  ''they may  be  wiiokled,  or  lather  gathered  his  mterrjew  vith  his  mother,  is  accused  of 

up  by  the  hand  to  a  conBdersble  degree."  madness,  when  he  desires  her  to  look  at  the 

lae  gait  of  the  maniae  is  qnick  and  horried,  g^ost,  visible   only  ta  him :   ttie    Qaeen 

yeif  frequently » he  stops  soddenly  and  tarns  s  ays, 

roimd,bat  not  as  if  to  regardany  thing,  but  "This  is  the  Tcry  coinage  of  your  brain : 

more  in  the  manner  of  an  absent  man.    The  This  bodUess  creation,  ecstasy 

pieTailingcomplezion  of  maniacs  is  swarthy ;  jg  ^ery  cunning  in, 

and,  when  not  natmally  so,  it  soon  acqohes        ^^^^ ^Ijat  ecstasy  p 

SL-SSSu-^^iS^rSS,??:^  MyjpaUe.»yo„».dothten.pe»Wykeep 

Of  a  swarthy  eomplezion,  with  dark  or  black  ^^d  n^es  as  healthful  music.    »Tis  not 


the  remaining  sixty  were  of  a  lair  madness 

akin,  and  light,  brown,  or  red  haired.  Along  jhat  I  have  uttered :  bring  me  to  the  test, 

wUh  thoe  phynognomiol  characteis,  al-  ^a  I  the  matter  will  reword ;  which 

though  the  look  is  often  fierce,  and  they  are  madness 

hoisterons,  yet  they  are  frequently  almost  Would  gambol  from." 

uistaiitly  subdued  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  a  Besides  this  altered  state  of  sensibility, 

decided  peiKin;  for  pusiUanimity  is  a  re-  ^^^    ^   ^    evident  perversion  of  sensa- 

markable  trait  m  the  character  of  the  msane."  h^q 

DaringthepMOxysm,  the  action  of  the  body  Thj,  accounts   for   the  tinnitus   aurium, 

m  violent  and  vigorous,  with  great  excrtaon  ^^^  the  delusions  connected  with  the  organ 

of  musculwr  strength  ;  they  remain  a^ke  of  hearing,  which  are  such  constant  accora- 

fw  many  days  and  mghts  together,  talking  pamments   of  mania.      The  conversations 

incessantly,  sometimes  m  the  most  boister-  ^^^y^  t^g   celebrated  Tasso  held  with  his 

<ms  manner  ;  then  suddenly  lowenng  the  femiliar  spirit,  can  be  accounted  for  on  this 

tone,  speak  softly,  andmawlusper,  varymg  perverted  sUte  of  the  faculty  of  hearing; 

the  subjects,  and  passing  in  the  most  inco-  a^a  nothing  is  more  common  in  most  of 

herent  manner  from  one  subject  to  another,  ^he  cases  of  mania. 

totally  unconnected  with  it.    ITiis  watch-  (p^r  Tasso's  case,  see  Crichton  on  Mad- 

fulness,  nevertheless,  does  not  produce  a  dull  q^,^  y^]  i\^  p  ^q\ 

and  sunken  state  of  the  eye,  as  in  cases  of  jt  jg  th^g  g^ie  of  the  ear  which  often  leads 

SMiity,womoutby  watching: but  it  remains  to  suicide;    the   unfortunate  victim  of    it 

sparkling  and  protruded.    There  is.  finally,  imaeining  that  he  hears  the  devil  tempting 

aSystemaUc  digmty  in  mama,  which  never  ti^- to  self-destruction.    One  of  the  jnoet 

can  be  imitated  by  the  most  expert  mimic,  curious  cases  of  this  perversion  of  hearing 

and  IS  peculiar  to  this  disease.  is  related  by  Dr.  Haslam,  in  his  observa- 

The  second  descripUon  of  the   obvious  ^ions  on  madness. 

ehaiacteristics  of  mania    depends    on   a  jt  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 

chBDge  produced  on  the   nervous   system,  ^ye  is  also  affected ;  and  the  hallucinations 

Owing  to  this,  there  is  frequently  a  great  are    usually    connected     with    objecte    of 

indifference  to  food,  and  the  want  of  it  can  gj^ht. 

he  sustained,  for  a  very  long  time,  without  .jhe  lecturer  here  related  Colonel  Wat- 

any    apparent   inconvenience.     At    other  g^^tg  case). 

times  the  appetite  is  voracious,  and  every  Smelling  and  touch  are  equally  depraved 
thing  IS  swallowed  which  comes  within  the  j,,  niania;  of  which  many  curious  instances 
reach  of  the  lunatic.    From  the  same  state  ^j^i^t  be  adduced  were  it  necessary. 
of  the  nervous  system,  maniacs  are  able  to  But  mania  does  not  always  present  such 
eodnre  greater  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  features;  the  permanent  delirium  is  some- 
and  more  sudden  alterations  of  temperature,  times  confined  to  ope  object ;  thence,  the  dis- 
with  impunity ,  than  sane  people  ;  this  does  ^^^  ^  termed  monomania.     In  this  sUte, 
not,  however,  secure  them  from  the  usual  ^hen  the  delirium  returns  at  intervals,  in- 
effecU  of  severe  cold ;  indeed,  they  are  very  gtead  of  running  on  in  the  same  strain  day 
liable  to  mortification  of  the  t^  in  winter ;  a^^j  njght,  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  they  suffer  less  pain  disease,  unless  we  be  made  fully  aware  of 
than  sane  persons  in  the  same  state.    There  the   period   when    the    paroxysm    recurs. 
is,  also,  a  general  insensibility  to  external  individuals  thus  affected  often  appear  rea- 
impressions ;  probably,  in  part,  attributable  gonable,  when  conversing  on  subjects  be- 
to  the  great  mental  excitement  absorbing,  y^^d  the  sphere  of  their  delirium ;  and  it 
as  it  were,  the  whole  of  the  attention ;  and  jg  j^  vain  to  endeavour  to  perceive  their 
it  is  not  nnUkely  that  the  deficiency  of  insanity,  unless  we  accidentally,  or  inten- 
memory,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  ma-  tionally,  if  we  are  aware  of  it,  touch  upon  the 
niact,  arises  from  the  same  cause.    ThU  is  chord  of  the  mind  which  is  unstrung.     In 
indeed  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  ^^any  instances,  however,  this  species  of  the 
the  disease,  and  is  beautifully  alluded  to  by  disease  is  connected  with  the  same  irregu- 
our  immortal  dramatist,  whose  keen  ob-  lar,  often  desponding  state  of  mind,  which 
aerralioa  no  ftate  of  human  nature,  ^^ther  e^isto  in  moral  insanity.    Several  instances 
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might  be  brought  forward ;   I   will   only  from  this  cause  Brises  the  teiiBation  of  ffd' 

uotiee  one  described  by  Dr.  Prichard.    (The  nees  or  bursting  at  the  heart,  which  deep 

lecturer  read  the  caM  from  Dr.  Priohard's  grief  or  sorrow  induces.    The  respiration  is 

work).    One  of    the    most  interesting  in-  slow,  laborious,  and  interrupted  with  sighs 

stances  of  this  state  was  related  to  me  by  and  sobbing,  which  may  depend  on  the  na» 

a  learsed  and  eloquent  friend,  who  is  now  ture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  air  is  al* 

one  of  the  Scotch  judges.    {The  lecturer  here  lowed,  as  it  were,  to  escape  from  the  lungs » 

related  the  ease  of  a  young  lady,  whose  lover  and  the  necessity  of  a  deep  inspiration  to 

died  OH  the  evening  she  was  to  hav§  been  mar-  supply  the  waste,  and  to  relieve  the  conges- 

ried).    In  this  state  of  the  disease,  there  is  tion  which  had  ta^ken  place  on  the  right  side 

apparently  less  danger  to  others  than  in  the  of  the  heart.    In  this  case,  grief  seems  to 

mania/ttri6«fida ;  but  this  is  only  apparent :  act  as  a  directly  sedative  power,  exhausting 

during  the  paroxysm  they  often  become  the  vitality  of  the  system,  without  any  pre- 

dangerous  both  to  others  and  to  themselves ;  vious  increase  of   vascular  action.    Now, 

and   sometimes  they  are  so   conscious  of  when  grief  and  sorrow  are  not  so  great  as  to 

this,  that  they  warn  those  about  them,  or  produce  this  sudden  depression,  but  conti« 

iotreat  them  to  prevent  their  doing  injury.  nue  a  more  moderate  influence  for  a  greal 

They  are  also  conscious  of  the  approach  of  length  of  time,  so  much  disorder,  both  of 

the  paroxysm,  by  a  sensation  of  burning  body  and  mind  ensues,  as  to  originate,  in  a 

beat,  with  pulsation  within  the  skull ;  the  predisposed  habit,  that  species  of  insanity 

pulse  is  generally  full,  hard,  and  strong ;  which  we  have  now  before  va^-^melanehoUa^ 

the  temperature  of  the  skin  greater  than  When  this  takes  place,the  disease  may  be  read 

natural ;  the  bowels  are  costive,  and  tormina  in  the  looks  of  the  patient,  though  the  phy- 

is  often  an  accompaaiment  of  this  state,  sician  must  not  trust  to  this  alone.  The  face 

Patients  labouring   under  monomania  are  grows  thin  and  emaciated,  and  the  moscles 

more  voracious  than  those  in  mania  furi-  weak  and  relaxed ;  the  adipose  support  of 

bunda ;  but  sometimes  they  endure  hunger  the  eye-balls  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the 

with  great  pertinacity.    According  to  the  eye  retires  into  its  socket ;  the  eye-brows 

doctrines  of  phrenology,  "  Mania  is  not  a  are  drawn  together,  and  the  whole  counte- 

specific  disease,  but  merely  an  indication  nance  is  pale  and  dejected.    The  stomach 

that  the  disease,  whatever  it  may  be,  irapli-  and  digestive  organs  are  greatly  disordered; 

cates  the  whole  brain  and  all  the  faculties  of  pain  is  felt  almost  as  acute  as  if  gastritis  or 

the  mind ;  whilst,  in  monomania,  the  morbid  inflammation  of  the  stomach  were  presentt 

affection  is  strictly  limited  to  one  or  two  of  and  is  attended  with  vomiting  after  every 

the  cerebral  organs,  and  we  are  informed  meal;  but  this  may  be  readily  distinguished  . 

that  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  esta-  from  gastritis  by  the  pulse,  the  state  of  the 

bliuh  its  existence  in  a  court,  arises  from  the  skin,  and  the  general    expression  of  the 

patient  having  often  a  great  degree  of  con-  countenance;  the  pulse  is  seldom  quick,  the 

trol  over  his  manifestations."  I  cannot  ven-  skin  generally  cold,  and  the  countenance 

ture  to  offer  you  any  critical  opinion  upon  more  expressive  of  dejection  and  sorrow 

these  remarks,  as  I  really  confess  that  I  do  than  pain,  and  the  mind  oppressed :  it  is  not 

not  understand  them.    I  will  describe  to  you  wonderful  that  (the  wretchedness  of  life 

the  state  in  which  the  brain  has  been  found,  being  the  only  picture  present  to  the  mind) 

in  post  mortem   examinations,  when  the  the  termination  of   melancholia  should  be 

disease  has  proved  fatal,  after  I  have  taken  a  suicide.     In  such  a  state,  the  power  of  com- 

brief   view  of   the    renuuning  species   of  paring  our  ideas  is  lost;  yet  the  self-mur- 

meutal  alienation.  derer  appears  to  reason,  and  to  convince 

MeloHchoUa,  the  next  species  of  insanity,  himself  of  the  necessity  of  the  crime  which 

is  that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  attended  he  contemplates.    He  however  looks  at  two 

with  someseemingly  groundless,  but  anxious  points  only-— the  wretchedness  of  life,  the 

fear,    which    plunges    the    person    into  a  dreary,  unpromising,  hopeless  track  which 

gloomy  and  desponding  state,  and  frequent-  he  sees  before  him,  and  that  relief  from  suf- 

ly  leads  to  the  commission   of  suicide  or  fering  which  the  grave  alone  is  capable  of 

murder.    It  is  a  more  common  form  of  in-  affording;  thence  his  purpose  is  taken;  he 

sanity  than  simple  mania,  and  generally  forgets  every  obligation  he  owes  to  society, 

arises  from  mental  causes,  such  as  extreme  every   duty  to  his  Creator,    and  at  once 

study,  religious  fervour,  love,  grief,  sorrow,  plunges  into  suicide,  to  rid  himself  of  the 

and  such  like,  operating  on  a  habit  heredi-  misery  of  his  existence.   This  state  of  mind, 

tarily  predisposed  to  the  disease.  and  the  reasoning  to  which  it  leads,  are 

The  corporeal  influence  of  the  depressing  most  beautifully  described  by  two  of  the 

passions  is  a  torpor  in  every  irritable  part,  es-  most  observing  of  our  native  poets,  Spencer 

pecially  in  the  circulating  and  absorbmg  sys-  and  Byron. 

terns ;  thence  the  countenance  becomes  pale  **  What  if  some  little  payne  the  pesngt  have 

and  shrunk,  and  the  extremities  cold ;  the  That  makes  frayle  flesh  to  fear  the  bitter 
pulse  is  small,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  gene-  wave  f 

ral  languor  over  the  whole  fmme.  The  pul-  Is  not  short  payne  well  borne  that  brings 
monary  vessels,  from  the  torpidity  of  the  long  ease 

iguiferous  system,  sufier  congestioui  and  And  lays  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave? 
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Sleep  after  toyle,  porte  after  stormy  seas, 
Eaae  after  warre,  death  after,  doth  greatly 

please."  Spsnceb. 

"  I  would  not  if  I  could  be  blest: 

I  seek  no  paradise  but  rest." 

Btron. 
Haying  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which 
giiefj  when  long  continued,  disorders  the 
corporeal  functions,  and,  by  constantly  pre* 
serving  one  chain  of  thought,  deranges  the 
judgment,  and  produces  melancholia,  let  us 
observe  the  temperament  in  which  these 
symptoms  usually  occur,  that  our  diagnosis 
may  stiU  be  rendered  more  easy.  The  pre- 
disposed to  this  species  of  insanity  are  com- 
monly of  a  dry  and  lean  frame  of  body, 
with  small  and  rigid  muscles,  not  filled  up 
in  the  interstices  with  fat :  a  sallow  skin,  or 
a  complexion  of  a  brownish  yellow  hue,  with 
little  or  no  red  in  the  cheek :  stiff  black 
\^,  hollow  eyes,  and  large  veins,  particu- 
larly  in  the  hands  and  arms,  and  a  constant 
expression  of  dejection.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances these  signs  increase ;  the  patients 
become  subject  to  impressions  of  fear  and 
despondency,  and  the  stomach  and  diges- 
tive organs  become  depraved :  occasionally 
there  is  much  flatulence,  and  almost  always' 
the  bowels  are  torpid.  When  the  disease  is 
fully  formed,  the  pupils  of  the  eye  are  often 
dilated,  and  the  organ  itself  has  a  dull, 
muddy  look,  and  seems  to  roll  heavily  on 
surrounding  objects,  or  it  gazes  with  a  fixed 
unmeaning  stare  on  vacancy.  The  aduata 
ia  often  as  if  painted  a  dull  purplish  red ;  a 
strong  light  has  a  transient  effect  only  on 
the  pupil.  The  pulse  is  extremely  vacillat- 
ing, slow  and  feeble,  and  sometimes  labours. 
The  extremities  are  always  cold :  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  this  state  that  the  urine 
is  abundant,  pale,  thin,  and  cloudless ;  sleep 
is  rarely  proctur^,  and  when  it  is  present, 
is  broken  by  visions  and  frightful  dreams. 

The  general  mental  characters  which  we 
have  to  look  Tor,  to  detect  melancholia,  are 
anxiety  and  despondency:  a  desire  to  do 
right,  but  a  feeling  which  seems  to  arrest 
every  effort  at  duty :  a  strong  desire  for  re- 
lief, but  despair  of  obtaining  it,  and  conse- 
quent tftdium  vita. .  If  suicide  be  not  com- 
mitted, the  same  object  is  attempted  by 
murdering  some  person ;  and  the  victim  se- 
lected is  generally  a  child  or  person  for 
whom  the  melancholic  lunatic  has  a  sincere 
love :  and  this  desire  either  to  commit  sui- 
cide or  murder  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
distinctions  between  melancholia,  in  which 
it  exists,  and  hypochondriasis,  in  which  it  is 
absent.  On  thk  account,  no  species  of  in- 
sanity requires  more  close  and  attentive 
watching  than  melancholia,  and  none  so 
frequently  will  be  brought  before  you  in  a 
Iftgal  point  of  view.  1 1  particularly  behoves 
you  to  caution  relatives  as  to  the  danger  of 
leaving  such  patients  alone,  especially  when 
religious  enthusiasm  has  had  some  share,  as 
an  exciting  cause,  in  the  development  of  the 
disease. 


Religious  enthusiasm,  as  giving  birth  to 
deep  melancholy,  is  a  common  cause  of 
suicide  among  certain  sects  in  this  country. 
The  patient  believes  that  he  is  deserted  by 
the  Almighty,  and  cannot  be  forgiven ;  the 
continued  recurrence  of  this  idea  at  length 
brings  on  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain  ;  this 
is  followed  by  despair;  and  it  is  the  desire  of 
relief  which  drives  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual to  commit  the  crime  of  self-destruc- 
tion. In  some  instances,  althongh  few,  he 
believes  that  he  is  destined  for  eternal  hap- 
piness; he  cannot  endure  the  delay  which 
life  presents  to  its  accomplishment,  and 
yiel(&  to  the  urgency  of  the  internal  im- 
pulse. In  both  cases  the  patients  require 
to  be  watched. 

But  nothing  is  more  common  in  such 
cases,  than  for  the  advice  of  the  physiciaa 
to  be  superseded  by  some  meddling,  inju- 
dicious friend ;  and  suicide  is  a  general  ter- 
mination of  melancholia.  (Here  the  lec- 
turer related  a  case). 

Among  the  variety  of  forms  in  which 
melancholia  displays  itself,  one  particularly 
demands  your  attention.  That  variety  which 
Sauvages  terms  melancholia  attonita  is  of 
this  kind.  The  patient  preserves  an  immove- 
able posture,  which  he  never  alters  unless 
forced :  "  if  he  be  seated,  he  never  rises  up; 
if  standing,  he  does  not  sit  down ;  if  lying, 
he  never  gets  up.  Neither  does  he  move 
his  feet  except  they  be  pushed  aside  by  a 
bystander :  he  does  not  shun  the  presence 
of  men:  if  asked  a  question  he  does  not 
answer,  and  yet  he  appears  to  understand 
what  is  said  :  he  pays  no  attention  to  ob- 
jects of  sight  or  touch,  but  seems  immersed 
in  profound  thought :  if  food  be  put  into 
his  mouth  he  will  eat ;  and  if  liquids  be 
presented  he  will  drink.  There  is  generally 
present  some  idea  of  being  cast  off  or  con- 
demned by  the  Deity." 

Another  curious  form  of  it  sometimes  oc- 
curs, in  which  the  hallucinations  assume 
that  form  which  in  the  age  of  superstition 
passed  for  inspirations  from  the  Deity ;  and 
which  among  the  multitude  are  occasionally 
regarded  as  such.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  life  of  Saint  Teresa,  as  detailed  in 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints.  (See  Crichton, 
vol.  2.  p.  451,  Appendix). 

If  we  suppose  a  case  oif  melancholia  end- 
ing in  suicide,  and  a  coroner's  inquest  as- 
sembled, if  doubt  arises  from  an  imperfect 
history  of  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  evidence  can  be  procured  from  tha 
post  mortem  examination.  In  general  the 
brain  of  melancholic  maniacs  is  softer  than 
that  of  sane  individuals  ;  sometimes  yellow, 
gelatinous,  or  bloody  fluid,  is  found  at  the 
base,  or  contained  in  cyst^  formed  in  the  an- 
terior lobes;  occasionally  the  brain  emits  a 
peculiar  fcetid  odour;  but  this  often  occuib 
also  in  the  brains  of  epileptics  and  idiots. 
The  softness  serves  to  strengthen  our  diag- 
nosis between  mania  and  melancholia ;  as 
in  mania,  althou^  it  is  softer  than  natural, 
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y«t  it  is  l6«8  pulpy,  pa^rticularly  in  the  cine* 
ritious  part,  than  in  melancholia.  Some- 
times, when  the  consistence  is  natural,  the 
medullary  portion  Is  full  of  bloody  points, 
from  the  great  turgescence  of  the  vessels. 
In  general,  the  ventricles  are  enlarged, 
•ometimes  to  a  very  uncommon  degree, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  these  cavities  are 
•ometimea  much  smaller  and  narrower  than 
usual ;  this,  however,  is  less  common  than 
the  opposite  state.  In  many  instances  fluid 
is  found  in  the  ventricles,  but  not  in  all.  In 
mania  the  choroid  plexus  is  swollen,  occa- 
•ionally  containing  hydatids,  occasionally 
with  ossified  spots;  in  melancholia  hyda- 
tids are  more  common.  The  cerebellum  is 
generally  softened  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
cerebrum;  the  pituitary  is  enlarged,  and 
most  commonly  harder  than  natural. 

When  such  appearances  are  observed  on 
post  mortem  examinations,  coupled  with  the 
previous  history  of  the  case,  there  is  much 
eonfirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  person 
has  laboui-ed  under  melancholia;  and  evi- 
dence of  this  becomes  peculiarly  necessary 
IB  proving  the  validity  of  wills,  as  my 
learned  colleague  will  fully  explain  to  you. 
With  respect  to  the  appearances  presented 
in  post  mortem  dissections  in  mania,  which 
may  be  now  noticed,  it  ha^  been  ascertained, 

1.  That  no  distinction  generally  exists 
with  regard  to  the  sise  of  the  head,  between 
^ane  and  insane  individuals;  nor  is  there 
any  peculiarity  of  fornL 

2.  The  skull,  in  maniacal  patients,  is  com- 
monly very  thick;  but  this  has  not  been  ob- 
served in  melancholies. 

8.  The  dura  maier  adheres  strongly  to  the 
skull)  and  yet,  in  parts,  fluid  is  found  be- 
tween them ;  this  membrane  has  been  found 
»ke  much  thickened,  varying  in  colour,  and 
oecasionally  ossified. 

4.  The  pis  sui/^  has  been  found  thickened 
•nd  studded  with  small  globular,  spongy 


bodies,  and  in  a  few  instances  ossified.  The 
spongy  bodies  are  situated  chiefly  under  tius 
crown  and,  forebeaJ,  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
pea.  The  ossifications  are  commonly  met 
with  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  brain,  on  the  upper  surface  of 
each  hemisphere,  and  on  the  flat  surfodB  ly- 
ing on  the  falx.  Sometimes  coagula  of 
blood  are  found  in  the  pia  mater ;  but  these 
often  occur  from  violence  during  the  pa- 
roxysm. . 

5.  In  the  substance  of  the  brain  indications 
of  inflammation  are  common ;  sometimes 
hydatids  are  found,  and  occasionally  an  in- 
supportable fcetor  is  exhaled  on  cutting  into 
the  brain.  Bonetus  mentions  some  cases  in 
which  the  brain  was  dry  and  friable:  but 
this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  On  the  contrary, 
the  brain  is  more  frequently  sofl  and  pulpy, 
even  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

6.  In  many  instances  water  is  found  in 
the  ventricles.  This  has  been  the  case  in  all 
the  brains  of  madmen  which  I  have  ex- 
amined: and,  in  these  instances  also,  the 
choroid  plexus  was  generally  diseased,  and 
often  studded  with  hydatids,  particularly 
when  the  disease  had  been  accompaniied  with 
epilepsy. 

7.  The  pineal  gland  is  sometimes  found 
covered  with  serum ;  sometimes  it  is  much 
larger,  harder,  and  more  tenacious  than  na- 
tural. Sometimes  stony  concretions  are 
found  in  it,  but  not  always. 

8.  The  pituitary  gland  is,  in  general,  harder 
than  natural. 

9.  In  the  cerebellum  the  same  spongy 
bodies  and  ossifications  as  have  been  noticed 
in  the  brain  are  also  present :  the  membranes 
are  also  thickened  and  studded  with  hyda- 
tids; and  sometimes  coagula  of  blood  have 
been  found  on  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
spinalis;  and  the  consistence  has  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  brain. 
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Arguments  in  Disproval  qf  the  Vital  Principle  of  Authors. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle,  or  of  life  as  a  substance. 
The  evidences  commonly  adduced  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  hinge  principally  upon  the 
presumed  impossibility  of  explaining  either  the  original  organization  of  a  living  being, 
•r  its  characteristic  actions  when  organized,  without  this  admission,  and  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  opposite  opinion  with  a  belief  in  a  future  stale  of  existence  (a) :  on  the  degree 


(a)  That  life  is  an  Ovaioh  an  entity  or  a  sub-     certain  aggregations  of  matter,  and  the  cause 
st«ace»  mateiial  or  immaterial^  resident  in     both  of  its  organization  and  of  the  character- 
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of  valiciity  therefore  of  each  of  these  alleged  eyidences,  it  will  now  be  neceesary  to  say 
few  woids. 

I.  lf|  then,  Organism— it  is  confidently  asked  by  most  of  the  supporters  of  the  vital 


^stic  actions  which  it  afterwards  performs,  is 
the  oldest  opinion  on  the  subject,  having  been 
entertained  by  almost  all  the  ancient  sects 
of  philosophers.    The  notion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Elementary  Fire — the  soul  of 
the  world,  the  formative  and  conservative 
power  of  all   nature— descended  from   the 
Brahmins  of  India,  through  the  renowned 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  or  Tot,  of  glorious 
memory,  and  the  Pastophoric  of  ancient 
Egypt,   to    Thales    and    Pythagoras,    the 
former  of  whom  studied  at  Memphis,  aud 
subsequently  taught  philosophy  at  Miletus, 
while   the    latter  studied   at   Thebes,  and 
taught  afterwards  at  Crotona ;  and  it  thus 
became  the  tenet  of  the  numerous  schools 
which  in  later  times  flourished  in  Greece 
and  Italy*  the  Academic  under  Plato,  the 
Peripatetic  under  Aristotle,  the  Stoic  under 
Chrysippus,  and  so  forth.    By  the  "  learned 
Theban,"  indeed  this  llv^  KaBagviop  of  the 
Egyptians  had  its  name  changed  to  4>v(rts, 
while  by  Plato  it  was  called  for  the  first 
time  ipvxOf  l>y  Aristotle    Ei^rcAfxcia,  and 
by    Chrysippus    Tiytv/xa,    nor    were    the 
opinions    of   these  and    other    celebrated 
philosophers  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
imaginary  substance    less  discordant   than 
the  names  which  they  imposed  upon  it; 
some  looking  upon  it,  like  the  original  pro- 
pagators of  the  doctrine,  as  a  kind  of  fire, 
others  as  a  kind  of  air,  or  ether,  or  spirit — 
the  breath  of  life,  &c.— and  others  again  as 
merely  a  kind   of  water  (Ciceronis  Tusc. 
Quasst.  hb.  i,  §    9,    10).      But   whatever 
were  its  nature,  this  supposed  substance, 
actuating,  as  was  believed,  the  microcosm 
or  universe  of  which  it  regulated  all  the 
motions  in  the  capacity,  as  it  were,  of  life 
or  soul  of  the  world,  was  capable  of  being 
split  or  divided  into  innumerable  portions, 
so  that  each  individual  microcosm,  or  or- 
ganised being,  got  a  chip  of  it — aDmiuejMir- 
ticuia  oiirflt— and  this  in  quality  of  its  proper 
life,  in  like  manner  actuated  and  directed 
all  its  proceedings.    This  idea  of  the  vital 
principle,  in  its  character  of  fire,  has  been 
immortalised  by  the  story  of  Prometheus, 
who  ia  said  by  the  poets  to  have  vivified  his 
clay  statues  by  a  fragment  of  it  stolen  from 
the  chariot  of  the  sun  ;  and  a  similar  notion 
was  embraced  by  all  the  earlier  physicians. 
Thus,  by  Hippocmtes,  the  human  body  is 
described   as   consisting,    not    merely   of 
urx"*''^^  ^D^  ttrxf^h^^  of  which  notice  has 
been  taken  already,  but  of  tvopyuowra  also, 
which  seem  to   signify  nearly  the    same 
thing,  or  the  same  no-thing,  as  any  one  of 
the  terms  above  specified — so  much  so  that 
Galen  subsequently  again  employed,   in- 
stead of  it,  the  term  n^cv/iara,  from  Chry- 
sippus ;    and  having  split  these  wycu/ioro, 


as  lately  mentioned,  into  ihiet  familieit 
under  the  names  respectively  of  Vital,  Na- 
tural, and  Animal  Spirits,  to  each  of  which 
he  gave  as  well  as  a  "  name,"  a  **  local 
habitation,"  the  first  being  placed  in  the 
heart,  the  second  in  the  liver,  and  the  last 
in  the  brain,  conferred  a  most  essential  fa- 
vour on  the  subsequent  physiologists  of  the 
vital  principle  school,  by  supplying  them 
with  a  most  convenient  0cby  k^h  m^X**^'* 
to  be  always  conjured  up  when  any 
difficulty  was  to  be  explained,  or  at  least 
disposed  of.  In  this  way,  then,  life  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  substantial  existence,  like 
that  coarser  kind  of  fire  which  was  one  of 
the  four  reputed  elements  of  all  things; 
and  as  the  latter,  when  it  entered  into  bo- 
dies, was  represented  as  the  cause,  as  well 
of  their  general  physical  properties,  as  of 
the  peculiar  phenomena  which  they  display- 
ed during  combustion,  so  the  former,  on 
becoming  a  denizen  thereof,  was  described 
as  the  cause,  first  of  their  organisation,  and 
afterwards  of  the  peculiar  actions  by  which 
they  were  distinguished.  And  this  view  of 
the  matter  was  perhaps  the  most  natural  to 
man  in  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  impressed 
as  he  was,  from  the  first,  with  the  idea  that 
all  matter- — at  least  all  the  grosser  forms 
of  it — ^were  essentially  inert,  and  of  course 
disposed  therefore  to  ascribe  all  spontanea 
ous  motion  to  a  union  with  the  thing  moved 
of  some  substantial  moving  cause.  It  was 
not  easy  even  for  the  most  exalted  geniuses» 
with  so  limited  a  knowledge  as  they  then 
possessed  of  the  essentially  different  proper- 
ties resulting  from  difierences  in  the  com- 
position, substance,  and  aggregation  of  dif« 
ferent  forms  of  matter,  to  do  otherwise  than 
attribute  the  distinctive  actions  of  or- 
ganized beings  to  some  hidden  principle 
operating  within  them,  of  which  inorganic 
matters  were  destitute ;  but  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  such  vague  surmises  as 
this  would  long  before  this  time  have  sunk 
under  a  more  enlightened  philosophy,  and 
that  life  as  a  substance  would  long  since 
have  shared  the  same  fate  as  fire  as  an  ele- 
ment. Such  however  has  not  been  the 
case,  the  notion  that  life  and  living  action 
are  quite  distinct,  the  former  being  Uie  sub- 
stantial cause  of  the  latter,  having  descend- 
ed from  the  authors  above  enumerated,  first 
through  Van  Uelmout,  who,  as  he  could 
not  of  course  use  any  word  which  bad  been 
employed  by  Galen,  chose  to  substitute  the 
term  Arch&us,  borrowed  from  Paracelsus, 
for  the  Uvtviia  of  his  more  orthodox  pre- 
decessors; Harvey,  who  returned  to  the 
term  ^xfl*  ^^  anima,  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, was  represented  as  [of  two  kiuds* 
vegetativa  and    sensitiva;    Borelli«  Stahl* 
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principle  doetriDe — be  the  caose,  either  per  le  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  condition 
of  life,  what  is  the  cause  of  organisation,  or  that  process  from  which  organism  resulted  P 
Can  any  known  chemical  or  mechanical  forces  give  rise  to  so  specific  a  composition,  so 


who  continued  the  title  and  still  further  ex- 
tended the  powers  of  the  said  anima ;  Carl, 
Corchwitz,  Swammerdam,    Whytt,    Sauv- 
ages,  and  Barthes,  the  first  to  familiarize 
physiologists  to  the  term  vital  principle ;  to 
Fryer,  John  Hunter,  the  first  to  attempt  to 
identify  this  supposed  principle  with  elec- 
tricity; Plenck,  Platner,  Hufeland,  Spren- 
gel,  Brandis,  Schmidt,  and  other  writers  of 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  from  whom 
it  has  been   transmitted  unadulterated,  by 
Abernethy,  Pring,  Barclay,  Copland,  Good, 
Pavies,  and  othen,  down  to  our  own  times; 
and  we  are  still  condemned  to  hear  the 
terms  vital  spark,  vital  spirit,  vital  princi- 
ple, and  so  forth  continually  used,  not  only 
by  the  vulgar,  but  by  philosophers  of  emi- 
nence, as  referrmg  to  something  which  has 
confessedly  a  real  and  substantial  existence ; 
and  the  human  body  is  still  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  solids,  fluids,  and  a 
vital  principle,  almost  in  the  same  words  as 
had  been  employed  between  two  and  three 
thousand  years  ago  by  Hippocrates.    With 
respect  to  the  modifications  of  this  notion 
entertained  by  those  who  have  most  recently 
written  on  the  subject — and  it  seems  quite  su- 
perfluous to  go  further  back  than  the  pre- 
sent century — ^Mr.  Abernethy,  who  treads 
everywhere  so  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
John  Hunter,  believes  of  course  that  life  is 
if  not  identical  with,  certainly  analogous 
to  electricity  or  galvanism — (On  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's Theory  of  life,  1814);  but  the  refu- 
tation of  tins  unfortunate  hypothesis  may 
be    advantageously   deferred  till  the  sub- 
ject of  ^ectricity  or  galvanism,  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  irritability,  falls  to  be  considered : 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  sufllcient  to  say  of  it, 
that  any  thing  more  vague  and  yidonary  has 
never  hitherto  obstructed   the  progress  of 
physiological  science.    By  Dr.  Pring,  on  the 
contrary,  the  vital  principle  is  represented 
as  a  substance  quite  sui  generis,  and  he 
speaks  of  a  '<  sum  and  quantum  of  life," 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  it  could  be 
roeted  out  by  the  help  of  a  pair  of  scales, 
or  a  glass  measure ;  while  it  is  an  inference 
from  his  hypothesis,  that,  as  life  is  on  the 
one  hand,  a  cause  of  orgamzation,  so  or- 
ganism is,  on  the  other,  a   cause  of  life, 
since  the  substance  of  life  is  continually  re- 
newed, he  assures  us,  **  by  the  assimilation 
of  its  identity  from  the  blood."    (On  the 
Laws  of  Organic  Life,  1819).    But,  if  the 
substance  of  life  be  renewed  from  the  blood, 
it  must  either  have  entered  the  blood  in  pro- 
pria person&f  with  the  air  or  food,  in  which 
case  the  said  air  or  food  ought  to  be  alive,  or 
it  must  have  been  formed  by  the  blood,  in 
the  manner  of  a  secretion ;  and  from  what 
ingredient  of  the  blood  secretion  can  pro- 


duce de  novo  a  simple  substance,  material  or 
immaterial,  remains  to  be  explained.    But 
perhaps  the  substance  of  life  is  not  simple--> 
and,  indeed,  we  are  told  that  **  the  influence 
of  life  is  to  separate  from  the  blood  those 
elements  which  constitute  its  own  identity ; 
and  elsewhere,  that  *'  animal  heat  is  a  part 
of  the    principle  of   life:"     Elements  and 
parts   of  a  principle — material  ingredients  of 
that  which  even  those  who  look  upon  it  as 
substantial  still  generally  consider  as  tmma- 
terial !  But  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  discuss- 
ing such  *'  verba  et  voces  prsetereaque  ni- 
hil" as  these.    Dr.  Barclay's  work  (On  Life 
and  Organization,  1822)  extolled,  as  it  has 
of  course  been,  by  those  who  advocate  si- 
milar opinions,  consists,  not  so  much  of  a 
statement  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  life  as  a  substance,  as  of  a  pa- 
rade of  authorities  on  the  question  whether 
life  be  the  result  of  organism,  or  organization 
— whence  organism  springs — be  the  result 
of  life  a  question  only  indirectly  connected 
with  the  one  at  issue;  since,  although  most 
of  those  who  contend  for  the  existence  of 
life  as  an  entity,  adopt  the  latter  opinion, 
there  are  of  them,  as  above  observed,  who 
still  imagine,  like  all  those  who  deny  this 
existence,  that  organization  is  independent 
thereof,  and  believe  that  life  does  not  enter 
the  being  till  its  organization  has  been  ef- 
fected.   *  Dr.  Barclay  is  not  of  these ;  but 
presuming  ^n  the  existence,  from  the  first, 
of  a  principle,  which  may  be  called  indis- 
criminately vital,  sensitive,  rational,  or  im- 
mortal— a  most  unfortunate,  but  very  an* 
usual  jumble — ^indulges  in  a  tirade  of  some- 
what captious  abuse  of  the  head  and  heart 
of  every  body — in  particular  of  Blumen- 
bach,  Cuvier,  Cabanis,  and  Lawrence— who 
presume  to  differ  from  him,  and  whose  te- 
nets he  vaguely  conceives  likely  to  interfere 
vrith  *'  the  raptures  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb." 
(p.  399).    Dr.  Barclay  was  an  excellent 
anatomist  and  an  excellent  man ;  but,  as 
good  anatomists  and  as  good,  men  as  he, 
have  entertained,  and  still  entertain,  very 
diflerent  sentiments  on  these  matters.    Dr. 
Copland,  unlike  some  certain  of  the  frater- 
nity above  alluded  to,  derives  his  pnncipal 
argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a 
vital  principle  from  the  presumption  that  it 
is  essential  to  organisation ;  but  to  this  an 
answer  is  attempted  above.     (App.  to  Ri- 
cherand's  Physiology,  1824).     In  the  same 
track  follows   Dr.  Mason  Good — a   name 
hardly  less  notorious  in  physiology,  than 
eminent  in  literature — ^who,  in  ridicule  of 
the  doctrine  that  life  has  no  real  existence* 
which  had  become  by  this  time  rather  in- 
conveniently prevalent,  facetiously  remarks, 
*'  the  human  frame  is  hence  a  barrel-organ. 
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eompUoated  a  sabataiiee,  so  beteregeneotu  aa  aggregatioa,  or  so  detonninate  a  body,  m 
(hose  which  characterise  an  organised  being  P  It  haa  been  conceived,  indeed^  even  by 
some  of  the  •upportera,  on  other  grounda.  of  the  doctrine  in  quefttion,  that  such  may  be 
the  case,  and  that  the  substantial  life  may  not  perhaps  enter  sueh  a  being  till  it  has  become 
organized  by  other  means  (a) ;  but  it  may  be  safely  conceded  to  the  most  unmitigated  sub- 
stantialist  that  no  such  chemical  or  mechanical  powers  are  competent  to  produce  such  an  ef- 
fect. It  has  been  already  shewn  at  some  length  that  the  chemical  composition  of  organised 
tissues  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  merely  chemical  compounds,  apd  consequently  that  the 
first  step  towards  organism  requires  powers  different  from  those  by  which  inorganic  matters 
are  formed.  It  requires  life,  but  not  a  living  principle.  It  requires  the  life,  or  living  action 
(Zony)  of  the  thing  organizing ;  not  any  living  principle  (i^ux,ii)  in  the  thing  to  be  organiged. 
It  has  been  expressly  stated  lately,  that  organized  beings  can  be  formed  only  by  such  as  are 
already  organized,  the  existence  of  any  one  implying  always  the  pre-existence  of  some 
other ;  and  that  the  forming  and  separating  from  themselves,  each  in  its  generation,  such  new 


possessing  a  systematic  arrangement  of  parts,  non-entity  view  of  the  matter  ia  questions 
•played  upon  by  peculiar  powers,  and  exe*  fur  in  the  former  we  have,  first,  life  (tfrv^) 
onting  particular  pieces  or  purposes,  and  represented  as  forming  the  structure,  and 
life  is  the  music  produced  by  the  general  then  the  structure  represented  as  forming 
■csemblage  or  result  of  the  harmonious  ac-  life  {^vxfi),  whereas,  in  the  latter,  life  is  ad* 
tion."    (Study  of  Medicine,  1825,  vol.  iv,  mittedasaneifectaione—- as  aZani;andit  it 
p.  44).    He  could  not  possibly  have  illut-  only,therefore,upon  the  unjustifiable  petitio 
trated  the  nature  of  life,  consisting,  as  it  principii  that  life  exists  as  a  4>vxi^^the  q. 
4oes,  in  the  proper  actions  of  or^oa-ised  e.  d. — the  very  point  at  issue — that  theae 
beings,  better*-^*  We  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  objections  are  founded.    There    needs  no 
teaching  us  that  word."    Dr.  Pring  instructs  ghost  come  from  the  dead  to  tell  us  that  an 
us  only  how  the  substance  of  life  is  con-  efiiect  cannot  be  the  cause  by  which  that  ef- 
tinually  renewed,  but  Mr.  Davies,  in  some  feet  was  produced;  but,  had  tiie  opponents 
otherwise  excellent   papers,  in  a  medical  of  the  latter  view  of  the  matter  understood 
journal,  teaches  us  how  it  is  subsequently  the  doctrine  which  they  impugn,  they  would 
disposed  of,  assuring  ns  that  '*  it  combines  have  known  that  life  ia  regarded  by  its  ad- 
with  the  structure  by  means  of  affinity,  as  vocates,  not  as  a  cause  of  vital  action,  but 
well  as  forms  that  structure  by  the  same  as  identical  with  it,  the  cause  being  the  co« 
power,"  (London  Medical  Repository,  1827),  operation  of  a  certain  property  and  certain 
a  circumstance  which  it  must  be  extremely  powers,  both  quite  distinct  from  life  in  either 
gratifying  to -every  body  to  be  aware  of,  sense  of  the  word.    That  there  is  any  evi- 
•particularly  as  it  is  so  satisfactorily  demon-  dence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  sub* 
etrated.      Dr.  Alison,  in  his  i;pcent  work,  etantialcaoseof  this  action-— of  the  existence 
•voids,  perbapt  judiciously,  entering  into  of  life  as  an  entity^-rthose  who  niaintakt 
«ny  discussion  respecting  the  nature  of  life;  the  opposite  opinion  are  satisfied  with  deny* 
a  word  which  *'  does  not,"  he  inadvertently  ing,  the  onus  probandi^  resting  of  coursa  with 
observes,  **  denote  a  simple  idea,  and,  there-  those  who  assert,  not  with  those  who  deny 
Ibre,  cannot  be  defined,"  (Ontlines  of  Phy-  the  proposition.    It   might   otherwiM    hie 
dology,  p.  1),  a  diametrically  opposite  rea-  shewn  that  the  admission  of  this  hypotheais 
eon  being  offered,  with  more  propriety,  a  brings  with  it  many  more  diflculties  than  It 
little  farther  on  (p.  161),  for  not  attempting  removes ;  and  that  innnmerable  phenomena, 
ft  definition  of  sensation  or  tbonght.    He  is  which  are  easily  explained  witfaont  it,  be* 
obviously  inclined,  however,  to  regard  life,  oome  quite  inexplicable  if  it  be  admitted-^ 
not  indeed  as  any  thing  material,  but  still  as  but  it  is  idle  making  giants  meiely  for  th* 
an  entity,  since  be  describes  organization  as  purpose  of  killing  them, 
one  of  its  effects;  and  accordingly  we  find  (a)  This  appears  to  have  been  the  epinioft 
bis  reviewer  stating,  in  opposition  to  the  of  not  a  few  of  the  authors  lately  ena- 
more  modern  opinions  concerning  the  na-  merated  as  advocates  of  the  vital  principla 
tura  of  life,  that  "  it  is  a  sad  confusion  of  all  doctrine,  and  the   list   might    have   been 
etiological  reletions,  which  ascribes  to  the  swelled  with  the  names  of  Descartes,  Need- 
passive  and  naked  effect,  the  very  existence  ham,  Darwin,  Priestley,  Fray,  and  many 
of  the  agent  to  which  this  effect  owes  its  more,  who,  while  they  in  general  ascribe  the 
being."       (Medico.   Chir.   Review,  1881).  proper  actions  of  an  organized  being,  when 
Still  more  recently,  also,  Mr.  Thomas,  in  al-  formed,  to  the  presence  of  such  a  principle, 
lusion  to  the  same  doctrines,  has  observed,  still  consider  its  formation  to  depend  upon 
o  We  have  firvt  the  effect,  and  secondly  the  certain    chemical    affinities,  formative  ap- 
sum  total  of  the  efft-ct  entering  into  an  un-  petencies,  and  so  forth,  quite  independently 
natural  conspiracy  to  produce,  by  an  ex  post  of   its  operation.    The    general    question, 
fiieto  operation,  a  cause  for  an  antecedent  however,  at  present  is — not  whether  life, 
operation."    (Liverpool  Med. Gazette,  1833).  considered  as  a  substance,  perform  all  thiit 
Now,  this  is  precisely  what  we  have  in  the  has  been  attributed  to  it — but,  whether  it 
entity  view,  and  what  wo  ham  nof  in  the  be  a  substance  at  all. 
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beings  is  one  of  the  cbaracteristic  actions— that  Ib  to  say  apart  of  the  life  of  planUandani* 
male  in  general.  The  organization  then  of  the  embryo,  or  the  process  by  which  anew  being 
possessed  of  organs,  however  rude,  and,  in  virtue  of  its  organism,  indued  with  irritability 
or  vitality,  is  formed,  is  the  worh  of  the  parent.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  greater 
difficulty,  as  lately  observed,  in  conceiving  this  particular  application  of  the  process  of 
secretion,  than  in  understanding  that  by  which  every  organized  being,  not  only  continually 
renews,  in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  by  absorption  or  other  means,  its  own  natural 
organized  tissues,  and  sometimes  whole  organs,  but  also  frequently  deposits  new  ones,  each 
of  which  is  equally  indued  with  irritability  or  vitality  as  those  germs  which  are  the  rudi* 
ments  of  beings  of  a  future  generation :  nay,  the  difficulty  is  in  £act  less  in  the  case  of 
such  germs,  than  in  that  of  which  are  called  false  growths,  in  general ;  since,  iu  tho 
former  case,  we  have  to  comprehend  only  the  organization,  or  the  formation  by  secretion 
of  the  rudimental  structure  in  question,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  we  have  to  comprehend 
further  the  mode  by  which,  at  first  distinct,  as  already  described,  from  the  parent  animal, 
it  subsequently  becomes  a  part  of  it.  The  germ  then  so  formed  by  a  vital  action  of  the 
pnrent,  and  possessed,  in  virtue  of  iU  primordial  organism,  of  the  property  of  irritability  or 
vitality,  maintains  from  the  first,  by  the  co-operation  of  this  property  and  the  natural  sti- 
muli by  which  it  is  excited,  a  series  of  actions  constituting  its  life ;  and  it  is  by  one  modifi^ 
eation  of  these  actions,  as  effected  by  a  supposed  specific  force,  which  has-been  signalized  by 
the  name  of  plastic  power,  and  so  many  others  elsewhere  specified*  and  not  by  any  sud^tantiaL 
vital  principle  that  its  full  elaboration  is  effected.  It  is  by  this  that  in  animals  are  formed* 
by  means  of  the  pareochynia  laid  down  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  apparently  homo- 
geneous germinal  membrane,  first  the  three  principal  layers  of  the  latter,  and  subsequently  all 
the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  in  a  certain  definite  series  j  so  that,  though  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  embryo  was  the  work  of  its  parent,  its  organogenesy  is  its  own*  and  parts  which 
it  received  from  the  former  in  a  state  of  diffusion  and  ambiguity,  itself  renders  concen- 
trated and  determinate.  But  if  the  embryo  be  thus  organized  by  its  parent,  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  was  the  first  parent  organized  P-  With  this  problem  the  physiologist,  in  tha 
•trie!  sense  of  the  word,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  Almighty  Creator — the  first 
and  the  last*~willed  that,  not  only  the  inorganic,  but  the  organized  kingdoms  of  Nature 
•bonld  exist ;  but  how  either  the  one  or  the  other  was  originally  called  into  being  He 
alone  knows,  who  said  "  I^t  there  be  light — and  there  waz  light" — 

"  Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect — 
Who  calls  for  things  that  are  not — and  they  come." 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem,  how  the  first  organised 
being  of  every  species  was  formed,  founded  on  the  presumption  that  certain  aggregations 
of  matter,  however  effected,  became  indued,  in  virtue  of  this  aggregation,  with  a  distinot 
property,  giving  rise,  under  fit  circumstances,  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  is  at  least  as 
simple  and  satisfactory  as  that  which  assumes  that  it  was  by  life,  as  a  distinct  substance, 
entering  into  matter,  that  these  aggregations  of  it  were  effected  ;  and  that  the  latter  im- 
plies a  greater  infringement  of  the  law  ou9w  !{"  ohitvos  than  the  former,  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

But  a  monad,  it  b  alleged,  that  is  a  globule  of  organic  matter  or  presumed  organic  mo- 
lecule, which  cannot  have  even  so  rude  a  distinction  of  parts  as  is  essential  to  organism, 
may  still  display  some  of  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  living  beings;  and  in  fact  such, 
it  is  said,  are  displayed  in  the  onion  of  theee  globules*— as  in  the  process  of  constituting 
the  mould  and  animalcules  of  infusions  of  organic  matters — to  form  those  very  parts,  the 
pre-existence  of  which  is,  on  the  other  band,  considered  necessary  to  give  rise  to  irritabi- 
lity or  vitality.  This  objection  however  to  the  doctrine  wbieh  deduces  vitality  from  or- 
ganism has  been  incidentally  replied  to  already,  by  the  refusal  to  admit  that  these  glo- 
bules are  organic  molecules,  or  that  it  is  from  a  union  of  them  that  the  mould  and  ani- 
malcoles  which  are  developed  during  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  result.  Their 
origin  is  in  all  probability,  like  that  of  all  other  plants  and  animals,  from  perfectly  or- 
ganized germs  (a);  nor  does  their  extreme  minuteness  furnish  any  fair  objection  to 
this  presumption — nay.  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  myriads  of  similar  germs 
may  harbour  in  one  such  globule  of  extractive  or  eodo-albumen  as  certain  authors  have 
been  pleased  to  look  upon  as  a  monad.  What  must  have  been  the  size  of  the  germ  which 
is  to  become  an  individual  of  the  last  generation  of  man,  if,  as  supposed  by  some  physi- 
ologists of  the  highest  erainence(6),  it  existed  ready-made  in  the  ovary  of  the  first  mother? 
— nay.  what  must  have  been  that  of  the  germ  which  is  to  become  a  parasite  destined  to 
infest  this  individual,  if  this  also,  as  has  been  likewise  conjectured,  existed  within  the 
former  from  the  creation  P  But,  reconcileable  as  all  this  is  with  the  first  principles  of 
physical  science,  by  which  we  are  tanght  to  regard  matter  as  infinitely  divisible,  imagina- 
tion turns  dizzy  at  speculations  like  these.    The  common-sense  view  of  the  noatter  appears 


(a)  Ehrenberg,  Arch.  Q6n,,  1834.  (6)  Haller,  Bonnet,  Spallaiuam,  8ic. 
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to  be  that  every  organized  being  is  secreted,  in  a  rudimental  state,  by  a  preHsxisling  or- 
ganized being— whether  of  the  same,  or  of  a  different  species,  as  in  the  case  of  parasites-- 
that  it  possesses  from  the  first,  not  indeed  the  rudiments  of  each  individual  organ  as  it  is  in 
future  to  appear— a  doctrine  i»rhich  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  frequent  metamorphosei 
which  most  of  these  organs  are  now  known  to  Undergo  during  their  progressive  develop- 
ment—but a  rudely  organized  structure,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  indued  with  a  property 
which  enables  it,  when  acted  on  by  appropriate  powers,  first  to  form  in  every  part  of  the 
apparently  simple  germinal  membrane,  ita  own  parenchyma,  by  the  agency  of  which  ail 
its  distinct  tissues  and  organs  are  afterwards  gradually  and  simultaneously  deposited ;  and, 
having  thus  attained  its  mature  structure,  to  display  all  the  other  phenomena  of  l«e»  in- 
cluding that  of  in  its  turn  secreting  other  organized  structures,  which,  when  agam  acted 
on  in  a  similar  way,  again  go  through  a  similar  process. 

II.— It  is  however  chiefly  the  singular  and  apparently  anomalous  nature  of  the  charac- 
teristic actions  of  organized  beings,  when  mature,  which,  as  it  first  introduced,  so  it  still  servei 
to  perpetuate  the  vague  notion  of  some  distinct  substantial  principle  as  their  cause.  A  corpse 
which  has  just  ceased  to  live— that  is  to  say,  to  display  any  of  those  peculiar  phenomena 
in  which  life  consists— respiration,  circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  absorption,  andso  forth— 
cannot,  without  an  effect,  be  conceived  to  have  undergone  so  great  a  change,  without  hav- 
ing lost  something  substantial  which  it  previously  possessed,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  its 
living.  But  if  we  reflect  on  these  actions,  anomalous  as  i  hey  appear,  what  do  we  find  them 
in  fact  amount  to  but  certain  movements  of  either  particles  or  masses  of  matter,  not  cer- 
tainly identical  with,  but  still  very  analogous  to  those  which,  in  inorganic  matters,  we  call 
chemical  and  mechanical,  and  which  we  are  contented  to  ascribe,  not  to  any  substantial 
principle  of  action,  but  to  certain  properties  and  powers  resident  in  these  matters,  the  re- 
ciprocal action  of  which  gives  rise  to  what  are  called  attraction  and  repulsion;  and  why 
need  we  hesitate  to  admit  that  similar,  though  not  the  same  properties  and  powers  may,  in 
organized  beings,  be  competent,  while  they  are  in  mutual  co-operation,  to  effect  those  ac- 
tions in  which  life  consists,  and  which  of  course  terminate  on  the  cessation  of  this  co-ope- 
ration, as  the  ingredients  of  a  chemical  compound  cease  to  be  agitated  when  their  affimtiet 
are  satisfied,  and  a  watch  stops  when  either  the  susceptibility  of  motion  in  its  wheels  w  de- 
stroyed, or  the  requisite  power  ceases  to  operate  upon  them  P  It  is  true  a  living  beizig 
appears  to  acquire  no  such  repeated  additions  of  new  ingredients  as  a  chemical  compound, 
and  no  such  frequent  winding  up  as  a  watch,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  soon -established  re- 
pose of  the  particles  or  masses  of  inorganic  matter ;  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that,  in 
the  latter  case,  while  the  properties  and  powers  of  the  substances  in  co-operation  are  soon 
satisfied  and  exhausted,  there  is  no  inherent  renewal  of  these  substances,  and,  with  them, 
of  these  properties  and  powers  to  renew  their  proper  actions,  whereas,  in  the  former,  it  i» 
the  specific  end  of  some  of  these  actions  to  give  rise  continually  to  new  aggregations  of 
matter,  distinguished  by  the  same  properties,  and  acted  on  by  the  same  powers,  as  the  old 
which  have  disappeared;  so  that  the  conditions  of  continual  action  are  never  for  an  instant 
suspended.  It  is  not  then  that  there  is,  in  living  beings,  no  addition  of  new  ingrediento, 
and  no  winding-up,  but  that  this  addition  and  this  winding-up  are  incessant ;  and  all  that 
oeath  implies,  therefore,  is  a  cessation  of  these  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  life  or  living 
action,  not  any  abstraction  of  life,  in  its  character  of  a  substantial  vital  prmciple  on  which 
such  action  depended. 


Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Strangulated 
Hernia,  toith  a  Case  illustrative  of  an  unusual 
form  qf  thai  Disease.  By  John  Jacob, 
M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  County 
Infirmary,  and  to  the  Maryborough  Dis- 
trict Lunatic  Asyltim,  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Original  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal, 

Sir — My  attention  has  been  for  a  considera- 
ble length  of  time,  at  intervals,  occupied  by 
the  consideration  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
Afferent  means  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
stiangulated  hernia.  Of  these  the  texis 
must,  in  my  opinion,  be  considered  as  the 
principal  and  most  effective,  the  others  be- 
ing chiefly  directed  to  assist  its  action,  or  di- 
tninish  the  amount  of  obstruction  it  is  in- 
tended to  overcome. 


On  being  called  on  to  relieve  a  case  of 
strangulated  hernia,  the  first  impulse  of  the 
medical  attendant  is  to  restore  the  bowel  to 
its  natural  position  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
by  a  manual  effort.  Should  he  fail,  he  then 
calls  to  his  assistance  those  means  best  cal- 
cuUted  to  diminish  the  rigidity  of  the  seve- 
ral openings  and  canals  through  which  the 
bowel  must  pass ;  to  remove  the  resistance 
offered  by  muscular  contraction,  as  well  as 
by  a  distended  state  of  the  abdomen  gene- 
rally, or  of  the  portion  of  the  bowel  con- 
tained within  the  stricture,  whether  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  flatus,  or  from  a  loaded 
condition  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  to  excite 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intebtinea 
themselves,  with  a  view  to  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  constricted  portion,  by  the  action 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bowel ;  or  to 
induce  a  degree  of  contraction  in  those 
pazts  which  envelope  the  sac,  and  thus  aid 
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the  efibite  of  the  operator  towaids  rednc- 
tiozu 

A  conndeniion  of  the  structare  of  the 
different  apertares  throagh  which  inguinal 
or  femoral  herniae  make  their  escape,  roust 
satisfy  us  that  by  position  alone  can  we  ex- 
pect to  relax  them  to  any  extent — fomenta- 
tions may  have  an  effect,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  person  who  has  ever  divided  the 
stricture  of  a  strangulated  hernia  can  be 
persuaded  that  such  applications  as  extract 
of  belladonna  can  be  really  productive  of 
benefit.  As  the  effect  of  position  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance,  I  will  defer  my  obser- 
vations upon  it  till  I  come  to  remark  fully 
upon  the  taxis. 

Muscular  contraction  presents  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  hernia :  the  pa- 
tient can  with  difficulty  be  prevented  from 
retaining  his  breath  and  straining  violently 
when  any  attempt  at  reduction  is  made: 
the  opposition  thus  afforded  may  be  esti- 
mated by  a  consideration  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  a  reducible  hernia  can  be  retain- 
ed in  the  abdomen  of  an  iniant  while  crying. 
How  much  more  powerful  must  be  the  efforts 
of  a  full-grown  man  straining  with  all  his 
force !   The  subjugation  of  these  efforts  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  great  advantages  resulting 
from  the  use  of  those  remedies  calculated 
to  induce  muscular  relaxation.    Fomenta- 
tions, the  lancet,  and  warm  bath,  will,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  had  recourse  to,  when  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  hernia  cannot  be 
veadily  reduced,  fomentation  being  eligible 
from  first  to  last,  unless  when  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  supersede  it  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold.    The  use  of  the  lancet 
must,  of  course,  be  regulated  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  other  diseases,  due  caution 
being  observed  with  old  or  debilitated  pa- 
tients, with  persons  of  broken  down  consti- 
tutions, and  in  those  cases  which  have  been 
permitted  to  run  on  for  some  days  without 
assistance.    The  use  of  the  bath  is  regulated 
on  similar  principles,  both  being  intended  to 
reduce  that  prostration  of  the  muscular  pow- 
ers which  presents  the  most  fi&vourable  op- 
portunity for  reduction. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  endeavouring  to 
induce  the  bowels  to  act.  Purgatives,  by 
the  mouth,  are  often  administered  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  I  can  by  no  means 
coincide  with  those  who  regard  them  as  ob- 
jectionable, and  calculated  to  increase  in- 
flanrreatory  action,  when  judiciously  regu- 
lated ;  if  extreme  irritability  of  the  sto* 
mach  exists,  or  if  the  progress  of  the  case  be 
far  advanced,  they  must  be  used  with  con- 
•iderable  circumspection.  Injections  are 
unattended  with  any  disadvantage,  and 
should  be  perseveringly  persisted  in,  till 
relief  be  obtained,  or  the  operation  is  had 
recourse  to.  My  custom,  for  some  yean, 
in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  strangulated  hernia,  has  been  to 
introduce  the  oesoj^iagua  tube  of  the  sto- 
mach pump  as  ftr  «i  it  could  reach.    Tbo 


large  intestines,  indeed  the  whole  course  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  below  the  stricture,  can 
thus  be  emptied  of  their  contents,  by  which 
the  abdominal  parietes  are  rendered  more 
flaccid,  and  the  obstacles  to  reduction  con- 
siderably diminished.     It  is  very  desirable 
to  remove  the  accumulated  gases,  and  this 
object  is  most  readily  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tube.    I  cannot,  however,* 
coincide  with  the  opiuion  of  Mr.  O'Beirne, 
who  has,  in  his  work  on  Defecation,  more 
particularly  directed  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  advantages  attending  the 
introduction  of  the  flexible  tube,  in  sup- 
posing that  the  removal  of  flatus  from  the 
intestines  will  usually  be  followed  by  the 
escape  of  that  contained  in  the  strangulated 
portion  of  the  bowel,  and  consequent  reduc- 
tion.   When  we  bear  in  mind  the  yielding 
nature  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  abdominal 
parietes,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  flatus  presents  so  very  serious 
an  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  hernia,  that 
its  removal  will  in  many  cases  be  sufficient 
to  effect  that  object.     It  has,  I  perceive, 
heeu  recently    proposed  to  discharge  the 
flatus  from  the  strangulated  bowel,  by  means 
of  a  very  fine  trocar  and  canula,  but  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  such  a  practice  is  like- 
ly to  be  generally  adopted ;  for  were  it  even 
altogether  unattended  with  danger,  which  I 
cannot  suppose,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  the  emptying  of  the  bowel  of  its  gaseous 
contents  in  that  way^  could  be  considered 
advantageous.     It  is  most  desirable  to  dis- 
charge the  flatus  from  the  hernia,  along  the 
intestinal  tube,  as  it  tends  more  or  less  to  di- 
late the  stricture  in  its  progress,  and  is  gene- 
rapy  followed  by  complete  reduction.  .  For 
the  emptying  of  the  bowels  below  the  stric- 
ture, whether  of  their  gaseous  or  more  solid 
contents, the  use  of  the  gum  elastic  tube,  and 
the  administration  of  enemata  by  means  of 
it,  will  be  generally  found  sufficient.     The 
tubas  sold  as  Mr.  0'fieirne*s,  with  the  ene- 
ma apparatus,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  suffi- 
ciently long:  the  (esophagus  tube  answers 
the  purpose  better;  the  orifice  in  the  point 
of  Mr.  O'Beime's  is  an  advantage,  and  can  be 
readily  made  in  the  common  stomach  tube. 
Some  difficulty  id  occaBionally  encountered 
in  the  introduction  of  the  tube,  which  may  be 
found  to  hitch  against  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  and  then  fold  upon  itself  in  the  rec- 
tum ;  it  may,  however,  be  directed  by  the 
finger  introduced  as  high  into  the  bowel  as 
it  can  reach.  Should  the  obstacle  be  situated 
higher  up,  it  will  be  best  surmounted  by 
throwing  in  part  of  the  injection,  pressing 
the  tube  gently  forward  at  the  same  time, 
and  repeating  this  manoeuvre  as  often  as  its 
progress  may  appear  arrested.    After  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  introduced,  it  is  better  to 
.  allow  it  to  remain  for  some  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  up  an  injection  when 
necessary:  an  intelligent  attendant  should 
tit  beside  the  bed,  and  keep  a  finger  applied 
on  the  orifice,  to  regulate  th«  escape  of  the 
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contente,  pennitting  flattu  or  fecnlent  mat- 
ter to  be  diichargedi  or  causing  the  injection 
to  be  retained  sufficiently  long  to  produce 
its  effect.    A  quantity  of  warm  water  may 
be  occasionally  thrown  up,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  the  intestine  to 
contract;  and,  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the 
bowels  from  accomulstioni  may  have  the 
effect  of  detaching  scy bailee  or  other  inju- 
rious collections.    It  has  been  even  sug- 
gested that  the  suction  of  the  pump  may 
be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  clears 
ing  out  the  bowel,  but  this  attempt  should 
be  very  cautiously  made,  as  the  intestine 
would  be  very  liable  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  eye  of  the  tube,  and  might  be,  conse- 
quently, injured.    A  very  poor  man,  far  ad- 
vanced in  age.  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  county 
infirmary  to  seek  relief  from  obstruction  of 
his  bowels;  on  three  occasions  he  presented 
himself  labouring  under  all  the  symptoms 
of   intuasusceptio,    which    had    remained 
some  days  unattended  to,  and  his  condition 
was  most  unpromising,  the  vomiting  and 
hiccough  being  so  constant  that  purgatives 
could  not  be  retained  on  the  stomach.    He 
has  been  invariably  relieved  by  the  use  of 
the  long  tube,  the  euormous  distention  of 
of  the  abdomen  being  immediately  reduced 
by  a  long-continued  discharge  of  a  consi- 
derable stream  of  gas.  which  followed  its  in- 
troduction ;  an  injection  being  thrown  up, 
the  bowels  were  readily  induced  to  act,  and 
the  patient  quickly  recovered.    An  almost 
incredible  accumulation  of  potatoe  skins 
was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  this  poor  fel- 
low's sufferings — and  many  are  the  evils 
entailed  upon  the  impoverished  peasantry 
of  this  country  by  the  wretched  diet  with 
which    theiV    unenviable     existences    are 
sustained.     For  infants,  a  moderate-sized 
gum  elastic  catheter,  adapted  by  a  brass  top 
to  the  enema  syringe,  will  be  found  very 
convenient.     The  tobacco  enema  possesses 
the  double  advantage  of  inducing  that  de- 
gree of  debility  and  muscular  prostration 
which  facilitates  so  materially  the  successful 
application  of  the  taxis,  as  well  as  of  excit- 
ing the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines, 
which  has  in  itself  been  found  sufficient  to 
withdraw  the  bowel  within  the  abdomen.  In 
cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  unattended 
with  hernia,  it  will  also  be  frequently  found 
to  relieve  the  patient  when  all  other  reme- 
dies may  have  failed.     It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  its  effects  are  so  uncertain  that 
they  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  with  pre- 
cis.on,  some  individuals  experiencing  but 
little  change,  while  others  suffer  alarmingly 
under  its  influence.    It  must,  nevertheless, 
be  regarded  as  a  powerful  agent  in  the  treat, 
ment  of  hernia,  to  which  recourse  should 
generally  be  had  before  proceeding  to  oper- 
ation.    It  had  better  be  admiuiHtered  by 
means  of  the  common  pipe,  as  it  would  not 
be  desiraUe  to  throw  it  up  too  high. 
Cold  «pplicatioBf»  vhetlier  compOMd  of 


pounded  ice,  or  reirigerating  mizturcf,  an 
highly  beneficial,  as  well  by  keeping  down 
inflammatory  action,  aa  by  inducing  a  de- 
gree of  contraction  in  the  envelopes  of  the 
hernia,  which  has  been  occasionally  found 
sufficient  in  itself  to  effect  reduction. 

Of  all  the  means  at  our  disposal,  the  taxia 
must  be  considered  by  far  the  most  efficient 
in  the  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease. 
To  direct  particular  attention  to  this  subject 
is  the  principal  object  of  this  paper,  for  I 
fear  that  there  are  many  surgeons  who  do 
not  consider  it,  what  it  really  is,  as  the  sheet 
anchor  on  which  they  are  to  trust    I  be- 
lieve it  too  often  happens  that  the  knifo  it 
had  recourse  to  in  cases  which  might  be  re- 
lieved by  the  judicious  application  of  the 
taxis.    Many  surgeons  feel  too  great  ti- 
midity in  the  application  of  the  necessary 
degree  of  force,  lest  they  might  rupture  the 
intestine;  and  others,  if  they  do  not  find 
their  efforts   quickly    successful,  abandon 
them  too  soon.    The  degree  and  doraticMi 
of  the  force  which  may  be  used  must  be  in. 
a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  condition 
of  the  hernia  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  may  have  been  strangulated.     If 
it  has  been  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  con- 
striction, and  that    there  is  consequently 
much  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  tendency 
to  gangrene  may  exist,  the  utmost  caution 
must  of  course  be  exercised,  as  the  bowel 
may  be  expected  to  give  way  under  a  com- 
paratively moderate  degree  of  pressure  c  if 
the  symptoms  of  strangulation  have  been 
present  for  many  days,  if  the  hernia  be  dis- 
coloured, and    gaseous  infiltration  of  the 
cellular  tissue  has  taken  place,  it  becomes  a 
subject  of  grave  consideration  whether  the 
taxis  be  at  all  admissible ;  and  if  these  symp- 
toms are  accompanied  by  that  cessation  of 
pain,  frequent  htccup,  and  alarming  sinking 
of  the  powers  of  life,  which  render  the  na*- 
ture  of  the  case  still  more  unequivocal,  ita 
application  caunot,  of  course,  be  ventured 
upon.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  our  patient  early,  we 
can  have  recourse  to  the  taxis  with  a  degree 
of  confidence  which  will  materially  con- 
duce   to  its    success.    Whenever    we  are 
about  applying  it,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  best  calculated  to  re- 
lax the  abdominal  parietes  and  the  teverml 
apertures  through  which  we  have  to  return 
the   hernia.     The  flexion  of  both  thighs  to 
right  angles  with  the  trunk,  and  the  rotation 
inwards  of  that  belonging  to  the  aide  at 
which  the  hernia  may  exist,  will  generally 
be  found   sufficient  tor  this  purpose;   Use 
elevation  of  the  pelvis,  if  readily  effected, 
would  also   be  attended  with  advantage. 
One  hand  should  then  be  applied  over  the 
surface  of  the  hernial  tumour,  and  a  general 
degree  of  compression  made  over  its  entire 
extent,  the  pressure  being  at  first  very  in- 
considerable, but    afterwards  increasel  to 
that  degree  which  the  neceaaties  of  the 
case  Biay  i e^oiie ;  the  tkamb  and  Wo  fiiit 
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fiasvn  of  the  oilier  hand  should  at  the  nme 
•tme  be  applied  as  near  Ule  neck  of  the  sac 
M  pottible;  with  theie  alio  a  coniidereble 
degree  of  preaiure  may  be  made,  and  pro- 
greanre  movenienta  performed  in  the  direc- 
tion in  vUeh  we  are  anxious  to  forward  the 
liernia, « it  were,  "  bit  by  bit." "  The  appll- 
ration  of  a  ateady,  increasing,  and  ioag-con« 
tinned  ptesanre  over  the  surfoce  of  the  tn- 
monr,  is  by  no  means  the  least  important 
put  of  the  proceeding  x  it  tendt,  not  merely 
directly  to  rednee  the  hernia,  but,  should 
there  be  delay  or  difficulty  in  effecting  thia 
o^eet,  it  will  aadstin  meohanieally  dilating 
the  stricture,  by  the  application  of  an  ex- 
pnding  force,  by  means,  if  the  hernia  be 
intestinal,  of  the  pressure  of  its  contents, 
whether  gaseous,  fluid,  or  more  consistent, 
Mling  from  within  it,  on  the  same  principle 
aa  the  plan  proposed  by  Arnott  for  the  dila- 
tatioa  of  striotorcs  of  the  urethra. 

Another  effect  to  be  expected  from  it  is 
n  diminntion  of  the  thickened,  I  may  almost 
My  osdematoos,  condition  of  the  contents  of 
the  sac  so  commonly  observed.  This  pres- 
sure should  be  kept  steadily  applied  with 
but  little  intermission;  the  efforts  at  the 
neok  of  the  sae  being  from  time  to  time 
repeated,  its  amount  may  be  in  some  degree 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  contents  of 
the  sae,  as  it  may  be  mueh  more  freely  used 
if  there  b^  reason  to  suppose  that  the  hernia 
Ve  omental  mther  than  intestinal ;  percussion 
wiU  be  found  useful  in  assisting  the  diagnosis. 
It  will  often  be  found  that  under  the  diffused 
pressure  the  hernial  tumour  will  become 
alowly  and  insensibly  somewhat  softer  and 
more  flaccid:  when  this  is  obserred,  its 
speedy  reduction  may  be  confidently  anti« 
eipated,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  the  use  of 
the  second  hand  placed  at  the  neck  of  the 
aac  Moderate  experience  in  the  careful 
application  of  the  taxis,  in  cases  of  stran- 
gttlated  hernia,  will  enable  the  surgeon  to 
form  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  of  the  pro- 
bability of  reduction  without  division  of  the 
structure ;  but  it  is  only  from  attention  and 
practice  that  this  tact  is  to  be  acquired.  If 
the  hernia  he  small,  and  (^  firm  consistence, 
a  much  shorter  period  of  time  will  deter- 
mine whether  relief  is  to  be  obtained  with- 
oat  operation.  Pressure  may  be  applied 
more  directly,  and  with  greater  force,  than 
if  it  were  of  a  larger  vise  •  the  slow  dilate* 
tion  of  the  stricture,  by  the  action  of  dif- 
f  oaed  pressure  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  hernia 
aot  being  to  be  expected.  In  the  small 
firm  hernia,  reduction  will  commonly 
take  place  suddenly,  and  with  a  jerk; 
ia  the  larger,  the  effect  will  generally  be 
more  gradual  and  slow.  When  we  find  it 
continues  firm  and  unyielding,  after  a  care- 
ful application  of  the  taxis  shall  have  been 
for  some  time  persevered  in.  obstinately  to 
follow  it  up  would  be  most  injurious.  It  is 
theose^  not  the  abuse,  of  the  measure  which 
1  retoiitmend,  and  I  am  induced  to  do  so 
bvt  having  been  called  on»  in  more  eMca 
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than  one,  to  assist  at  the  division  of  the 
stricture,  when  I  succeeded,  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty,  in  reducing  the  her- 
nia, without  having  recourse  to  the  knife. 
It  appears  that  the  value  of  the  taxis,  and 
the  importance  of  a  careful  and  persevering 
application  of  it,  have  received  in  France 
that  attention  which  they  merit.  In  the 
Journal  des  Connaissances  Medicales,  for 
January,  1834,  will  be  found  a  description 
of  the  mode  adopted  by  M.  Amussat  for 
carrying  it  into  effect,  from  which  I  have 
tmnslated  the  following  extract* : — 

•*  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  pelvis  shall  be  as  high,  and 
the  base  of  the  thorax  as  low,  as  possible. 
To  effect  this,  he  may  be  placed  upon  a 
plane,  considerably  inclined,  formed  of  a 
mattress  doubled,  the  upper  fold  extending 
beyond  the  lower,  the  inclination  being,  u 
necessary,  further  increased  by  the  use  of 
pillows  or  bolsters.  The  buttocks  of  the 
patient  should  be  settled  on  the  thick  part 
of  the  mattress  where  it  is  doubled  toge- 
ther, and  the  trunk  extended  along  the  in- 
clined plane,  which  the  remainder  of  it 
forms.  The  head  should  be  slightly  flexed 
upon  the  chest  by  means  of  a  pillow,  the 
thighs  bent  to  relax  the  abdominal  parietes, 
and  the  entire  body  slightly  turned  on  the 
unaffected  side.  The  operator,  stationed  at 
the  affected  side,  should  embrace  the  tumour 
with  both  hands,  knead  and  handle  {la  ma^ 
nie)  it,  performing  a  species  of  alternate 
traction  and  compression.  This  manipula- 
tion, performed  at  first  slightly  and  with 
precaution,  should  insensibly  be  rendered 
more  and  more  vigorous,  without  however 
inducing  too  much  pain.  It  is  indispensa- 
ble that  the  roanceuvre  should  be  light  and 
gentle  at  first,  becoming  gradually  more 
powerful,  and  that  it  shall  be  steadily,  and 
without  relaxation,  persevered  in  till  the 
reduction  be  effected.  It  must  be  perfectly 
understood  that  the  pressure  should  be  nei- 
ther abrupt  nor  jerking,  all  efforts  being 
directed  m  the  course  of  the  passages 
through  which  the  hernia  may  have  escaped. 
Both  time  and  patience  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  operation,  and  other  means, 
such  as  baths,  bleeding,  leeches,  cold  appli- 
cations, &c.,  may  be  called  to  our  aid,  aa 
being  by  no  means  prevented  by  the  pro- 
posed pldn.  Experience  will  however  prove 
that  it  is  in  itself  abundantly  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure." 

A  case  follows  of  a  strangulated  hernia  of 
four  days'  standing  being  reduced  by  a  la- 
borious application  of  the  taxis,  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  efforts  of  two  other  surgeons  having 
previously  proved  unavailing. 

1  will  conclude  this  paper,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  condeube, 

•  I  quote  from  £ncydrogmphie  des  8ci« 
•MeelMicales,  Fevxier«  1934. 
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with  a  view  to  rendering  it  more  Buitable  other,  after  the  bath ;  steeping  continntd 
for  a  weekly  periodical,  by  the  recital  of  a  till  4,  a.  m.,  during  which  time,  the  leech 
case  of  congenital  hernia,  of  unusual  oc-  bites,  hied  freely.    Has  bad  three  boliues ; 
currence,  which  I  recently  had  under  my  care,  passed  a  very  restless  night,  sobering  from 
I  was  called,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  violent  pain,  and  frequent  vomiting  of  a 
of  November,    to  visit  a    farm  labourer,  greenish  fluid.    Expression  of  countenance 
named  Michael  Whelan,  aged  twenty -one,  much  more  anxious,  p.  124,  small  and  hard, 
who,  while  walking  to  chapel,  about  twelve  thirst  urgent,  occasional  singnltus.      Taxis 
hoars  previously,  became  suddenly  attack-  again   attempted  in    vain.      A  pupil  was 
ed  with  violent  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  placed  at  the  bedside  to  keep  up  a  constant 
abdomen,  which  was  immediately  succeeded  pressure  on  the  tumour,  by  means  of  a  soft 
by  severe  vomiting,  and  he  was  compelled  sponge  ;  fomentation  of  abdomen  continued* 
to  seek  assistance  in  an  adjoining  house,  2  p.  u.  No  remission  of  symptoms.    £z« 
where  I  found  him.  The  symptoms  increasing  pression  of  countenance  more  favourable, 
rapidly,  a  gentleman  lesident  in  the  neigh-  eyes  sunken,    considerable    blueness  and 
bourhood  abstracted    a  large    quantity  of  shrinking  of  features ;  vomiting  and  hiccup 
blood,  and  administered  a  dose  of  castor-oil  much  more  frequent,  discharge  from  sto- 
with  spirit  of  turpentine,  in  the  forenoon,  mach  of  feculent  diaracter,    considerable 
Pain  intense  ;  vomiting  frequent;  no  dejec-  tympanitis.      Tongue  dry,    thirst  urgent: 
tion  during  the  day.     When  visited  by  me,  when  gratified   succeeded    by  immediate 
his  agony  was  extreme ;  pulse  rapid,  small  vomiting,  p.  rapid  and  small,  tumor  more 
and  hard ;  abdomen  tender,  and  its  mus-  tense    and  unyielding,  tympanitic  sound 
cles  extremely  rigid ;    constant  vomiting,  on  percussion  more  distinct.    Pressure  by 
On  examination,  I  found  in  the  right  in-  means  of  the  sponge  kept  up  since  last  re* 
guinal  region  an  oval  tumour,  extending  port.     Another   trial  of   the  taxis,  which 
from  within  about  an  inch  of  the  anterior  having  proved  ineffectual,  I  decided  upon 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  nearly  to  the  immediately  proceeding  to  the  operation. 
external  abdominal  ring,  flattened,  with  an  1  made  a  free  incision  through  the  integu* 
undefined  margin,  tense,   slightly  elastic,  ments  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  tumour, 
emitting  an  indistinctly  tympanitic  sound  from   within  an  inch  of  the  spine  of  the 
on  percussion,  and  very  tender ;  it  appeared  ilium,  downvrards  and  inwards  to  the  spin^ 
to  occupy  the  inguinal  canal,  but  extended  of  the  pubis,  traversing  the  situation  of  the 
beyond  the  internal  ring  towards  the  spine  external    abdominal  ring ;   the  superficial 
of  the  ilium.    The  external  ring  was  small  facia  having  been  exposed,  was  also  divided 
and   rigid,   unoccupied  by  the   spermatic  to  the  same  extent  upon  a  director ;  some 
chord,  nor  copld  the  right  testis  be  found  in  cellular  tissue  having  been  removed,   the 
the  scrotum.    Patient  was  incapable  of  stat-  external  ring  and  aponeurosis  of  the  ezter- 
ing  whether  the  testis  bad  ever  descended,  nal  oblique  muscle  were  exposed ;  in  the 
or,  if  it  had,  when  it  might  hav%  disappear-  course  of  the  dissection,  the  superficial  spi- 
ed.   The  case  appeared  involved  in  some  gastric  and    external  pudie  arteries  were 
obscurity;  it  mignt  he  one  of  strRrigulnted  divided  and  secured  by  ligatures.     1  cleared 
hernia,  or  the  symptoms  might  probably  de-  the  abdominal  ring,  which  was  merely  oc- 
pend  upon   an  inflamed    condition   of  the  cupied  by  a  small  quantity  of  adipose  sub* 
testis  impacted  in  the  inguinal  canal,  the  stance,  and  having   introduced  a  director, 
surrounding  parts  part  cipating  in  the  dis-  I  dilated  it  for  a  little  better  than  half  an 
ease.     1    made    a   careful    application    of  inch.     1  passed  my  finger  into  the  inguinal 
pressure,  with  a  view  to  its  reduction,  should  canal,  which  I  found  distended  by  a  turgid 
it  be  hernia:  the  effort  proving  unsuccess-  cyst    containing  fluid.      1   extended    the 
ful,  I  immediately  removed  him  to  the  in-  opening  in  the  tendon  for  about  two  and  a 
firmary  in  my  gig.     On  his  arrival  he  was  half  inches;    the  tumour,  which  instantly 
somewhat  exhausted  from  the  drive :  1  had  sprung  out,  proved  to  be  the  tunica  vagi- 
him  placed  in  bed,  and  again  made  another  naiis  testis,  distended  to  the  size  a  large 
ineffectual  trial  of  the  taxis :  I  however  had  goose  egg,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  contain - 
not  recourse  to  it  with  as  much  confidence  ing  with  the  testis  a  portion  of  intestine,  a 
as  if  the    case    were  one  perfectly  clear,  considerable  quantity  of  bloody  serum,  and 
Applic.  hirudines,  xxxvj.  tumori  et  fotus  some  gas.    Having  laid  it  open,  a  consider- 
tepidabdoroini.  Hirudin ibuselapsis descend-  able  knuckle  of  small  intestine  presented 
at  in  balm,  tepid  urn  postea  repetr.  fotus.  itself,  of  a  dark  colour  and  much  thickened; 
Injiciatur  enema  cathartm.  statim  et  repet.  immediately  behind    this,    lay    the  testis, 
alternis  horis  donee  respondt.  alvus.     f^.  somewhat  enlarged  by  inflammation.    I  in- 
Pulv.  Scammonii  gr.  x.  submur  hydrarg.  troduced  my  finger  to  the  neck  of  the  sac 
gr.  V,  ol.  croton  guttam.    Theriacss,  q.  s.  or  tunica  vaginalis,  and  found  a  remarkably 
utufiat  bolus,  M.   Cap.  tal.  4tis  horis    ad  close  stricture  above  the  edge  of  the  trans* 
effectm.    Dec.  1st,  9.  a.  m.  34  leeches  ap-  versalis  muscle ;  with  some  difliculty,  I 
plied,  bled  freely,  remained  25  mmutes  m  introduced  my  nail  within  it,  and  upon  this 
bath  of  98  degrees.    Considerable  debility  a  very  narrow  Cooper's  bistoury,  and  without 
induced;     taxis    again   adopted  without  fur&er  difficulty  divided  it;   the  patieni 
effect ;  had  OD''                      ^n  before  the  ezpre«ed  himself  as  instantaneously  fe« 
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liered,  and  the  intestine  was  readily  return- 
ed. I  endeavoured  to  drawn  down  the 
testis  towards  the  external  ring,  but  conld 
not  sacceed ;  it  was  indeed  pretty  obvious 
tbat  it  never  had  descended  into  the  scro- 
tnm.  Under  these  circumstances,  1  deemed 
it  more  prudent  to  return  it  into  the  ab« 
domen.  Having  done  so,  I  still  found  that 
the  tunica  vaguudis,  which  had  undergone 
so  muc^  distention*  could  not  be  prevented 
from  hanging  loosely  into  the  wound.  I 
conceived  it  best  to  remove  it,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did,  to  within  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  testis.  I  closed  the  wound  with 
three  sutures,  and  slips  of  silk  plaster*,  ap- 
plied a  doail  of  wet  lint,  andjplaced  the 
patient  in  bed  with  the  limb  m  a  flexed 
position. 

Immediately  ftfter  the  operation,  re- 
action took  place,  the  countenance  became 
composed,  the  skin  warm,  ftnd  the  pulse  ex- 
panded to  ft  full  and  free  beat,  and  patient 
enjoyed  some  sleep,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  setting  in  of  the  disesse.  9  p.  m .  Re- 
action increased  considerably  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  Face  became  flushed, 
skin  hot, and  circulation  excited;  occasional 
vomiting.  Having  had  no  dejection,  a  pur* 
gative  enema  was  thrown  up  at  seven 
o'clock,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
couple  of  feculent  stools,  and  caused  consi- 
derable relaxation  of  the  abdomen.  The 
inflammatory  action  not  having,  however, 
subsided,  24  5  of  blood  were  abstracted  at 
eight ;  the  pulse  yielded;  considerable  debi- 
lity but  no  syncope  was  induced,  and  pa- 
tient now  feels  cook  and  comfortable. 

Dec.  2d,  noon.  Slept  well,  free  from  pain, 
no  vomiting,  considerable  fever,  beadach, 
countenance  flushed,  skin  hot,  respn.  36,  p. 
Id2,  full  and  hard.  Tongue  furred,  thirst  ur- 
gent, dej.  V,  fluid.  Wound  in  good  position ; 
appears  to  be  uniting  along  9-lOths  of  its 
extent.  Lavantur  facies  thorax  et  artus 
superiores  suhinde,  5,  p.m.  Much  relief 
from  sponging,  slept  a  good  deal,  heat  of 
surface  and  headach  diminished,  thirst  less 
urgent,  p.  still  accelerated.  No  dejection. 
9,  p.  M .  profuse  diaphoresis  at  six,  sponging 
discontinued  in  consequence,  slept  at  inter- 
vals, headach  diminished,  p.  112,  full  and 
soft;  respiration  34,  skin  hot  and  soft,  but 
free  from  perspiration  at  present.  No  de- 
jection, ft.  pulv.  Jacobi,  gr.  v ;  submuria.  hy- 
drarg.  gr.  iij  m.  capiat  statim  etsi  opus  sit 
cxas  sumat.  mist,  cath.  §  iv.  summo  man. 


Dec.  3rd.  morning.  Improving,  fever 
much  abated,  p.  98,  full  and  soft,  t.  clean ;  no 
dejection,  thoughthe  aperient  medicine  was 
administered  this  morning.  Abdomen  ra- 
ther more  tumid ;  wound  looks  favourably, 
union  appears  to  progress,  one  suture  re- 
moved. Injectio  enem.  oleos  3tia  q.  q.  hor 
ad  effect,  post  boras  sex  capiat  haust  infra 
prescript  si  opus  sit.  ft.  ol.  ricini,  5  vj.  vitel 
ovi.  dimidium,  ter  et  adde  gradatm.  aq. 
roenth.  5ij*  R«  sennae  sacchan.  sing.  3ij» 
M.  4,  p.  M.  easy,  slept  some,  has  had  three 
copious  stools,  from  the  enemata  without  the 
draft.    9  p.  m .  goes  on  well,  dej.  ij. 

Dec.  4th.  Free  from  fever,  b.  open,  lips 
of  wound  separated,  limb  secured  in  flexed 
position,  and  adhesive  straps  applied. 

Dec.  5th.  continues  to  advance  as  regards 
his  general  health;  wound  suppurating 
freely  and  granulating:  no  union  by  first 
intention. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  case ;  the  wound  was 
rather  slow  to  heal — an  observation  which 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  generality  of 
our  cases  in  the  hospital  for  some  months 
past.  It  however  filled  up,  though  tedi- 
ously, with  granulations,  and  was  healed 
completely  by  the  second  or  third  week  of 
January.  Patient  was  discharged  recover* 
ed,  by  the  first  of  February. 

I  have  of  course  not  introduced  this  case 
as  peculiarly  suited  to  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  preceding  paper :  nor 
should  I  perhaps  have  considered  them  suf- 
ficiently interesting  in  themselves  to  de- 
serve being  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
profession.  In  connexion  with  a  case  of 
some  interest,  they  may,  perhaps,  by  some 
be  considered  as  worth  perusal. 

Maryboro,  Feb.  I4th,  1835. 


*  This  plaster,  which  is  not  in  general 
use,  is  a  remarkably  nice  application,  being 
very  adhesive  and  not  tending  to  induce 
inflammation  of  the  skin.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  spreading  a  strong  solution  of 
isinglass,  in  spirits,  upon  fine  oiled  silk,  by 
means  of  a  brush ;  when  about  to  be  applied, 
it  only  requires  to  be  wetted  with  a  damp 
sponge.  It  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Thompson's 
work  on  Inflammation.  It  waa  by  Mr.  Lis- 
Ion  that  I  saw  it  fiist  used. 

▼Ot.  TII. 


A  NEW  PRACTICAL  FORMULARY 

OF  HOSPITALS,  OR  A 

Collectum  qf  Formtda  qf  the  CitU  and  MiMimy 
HospiiaU  qf  France,  Oermangf  Italy,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Sfe,,  containing  the 
Indication  qfthe  Doset  in  tohieh  Hmple  Sub- 
stancet,  magistral  and  officinal  Preparatione 
qfthe  Codex  are  adminittered,  the  use  of  New 
Medicines,  and  general  receipts  on  the  art 
qf  prescribing.  By  M.  EnwAiiDS,  M.  D., 
and  F.yAVASSEUR,  M.D.,  of  the  Hospitals 
of  Paris — 1 834.  Translated  and  augment- 
ed by  M.  Rtam,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

{Continued  from  p.  183.) 


niVRRTICS. 

Hgdro-sulphurous  Liquor  for  Baths, 

Germ. 

R.  Calcis  sulphatis,  i^iv; 
Acidi  tartaric!,  §i; 
Aquae,  Ovij. 
Idqnai  et  funde  in  balneo. 

p 
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AfUipsorie  SolutUnu 

lAqneur,  No.  1,  H.  St.  L. 

fj^.  PotsflMB  salphatii,  ii-— |ij; 
Aquae,  Oj. 

Liqueur,  No.  2. 

]Sc'  Addi  muriatici,  |  j*--  f  ij ; 
Aquae  de^tillatKi  Oj. 
Ponr  S  j  of  each  liquid  into  %  i?  of  hot 
wtter. 

Antijpaoric  Lotion.    Hot.  D. 

B^.  PotattK  sulphatis,  9[iv; 
Aquae,  Oj; 

Acidi  sulphurici,  5  iv. 
Used  ut  the  treatment  of  icobies.     The  of* 
foeted  parts  should  be  fomented  two  or  three 
tiaus  «  dasf  with  this  lotion ;  ai  the  some  time 
wimple  baihs  skovdd  be  used. 

8ULFHU&ATBD  MIMKB.4i«  WATBS8. 

These  waten  are  stimulating,  causing^  an 
•bnndant  perspiratioii,  a  considerable  secre- 
tion of  urine,  and  act  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sulphate  of  potassa.  They  are  employed 
both  internally  and  externally  in  a  great 
number  of  cases;  in  scabious  eruptions  and 
many  other  cutaneous  affections ;  in  chronic 
catanrfas,  when  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate,  in 
a  gentle  manner,  the  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
cells,  in  the  treatment  of  scrophulous  affec- 
tions, and  of  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  They  are  also  recommended  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  anchylosis,  gout,  &c. 

Water  qfBariges. 

Internally.  *- Three  or  four  glasses 
a  day. 

ExTEBNALLT. — In  baths,  lotions,  and 
dashes. 

Artificial  Water  of  Bariges,     P. 

The  same  doses. 

Water  ef  Bonne. 

IiiTtKNALLY.--Oj — vj,  daily. 
ExTEBHALLT.  -^  In  batfas,  lotions,  and 
dashes. 

Eau  de  Bonne  Artificielle.    P. 
The  same  doses. 

Water  of  Cauterefs. 

Intienally. — ^Two  to  six  glasses  daily, 
alone,  or  diluted  with  milk. 

Externally.  —  In  baths,  lotions,  and 
dashes. 

Artificial  Water  of  Cauterets,     P. 

The  same  doses. 

Water  ofAix  la  Chapelle, 

Internally. — Two  to  five  glasses  daily. 
It  is  a  purgative  when  a  greater  quantity  is 
aken. 

EzTiHNALLT.— In  bfttfasi  loUous,  Mkd 
ilMhei^ 


Artifiaak  Water  qfAix  la  Ckg^eOM.    P, 
Same  doses. 

Water  qf  Enghien, 

Internally. — ^Two  to  six  glanes  daily. 
Externally. — In  hatha;  but  when  oMd 
the  temperature  should  be  raised. 

Sulphuretted  or  Sulphurous. 

[**  England. — Codsalwood,  carbonated; 
Dudley,  carb.  cal.  and  chal. ;  Llandrindad, 
chal.;  Shapmoor,sal.;  Ingle  white,  chal.  and 
carb. ;  Mandley  and  Shettlewood,  sal. ; 
Westwood, chal. ;  Wirk8worth,6a1.  and  chal.; 
Askerson  and  Broughtou,  sal. ;  Harrowgate 
and  Loansbury,  sal.;  Normanby,  cal. ;  Rip- 
pon,  sal.  and  cal.;  Shipton,  sal.;  Hartle* 
pool,  chal.  and  sal. ;  Gainsborough,  chal.  and 
cal. ;  and  Nottingham,  saline. 

"  Ireland.  —  Leinster,  Jerpoint,  Mil- 
fnont,  Lucan,  Golden-Bridge.  Munster. — 
O'Brien's  -  Bridge.  Connaught. — Anaduff, 
Drumasnave,  DronisnamuUock,  Athimonus. 
Ulster, — Swadlinbar,  Derrylester,  Derindaff, 
Owen  Bruen,  Ashwood,  Drumgoon,  Kil- 
lasher,  Lisbeak,  Hichan,  Derryinch,  Agha- 
loo,  Pettigree,  and  Dromore. 

"  Scotland. — St.  Bernard's  Well,  Cor- 
storpbine,  Moffat,  sal.  and  earb. ;  Castleleod, 
sal. ;  and  Fairbum,  cal.  and  sal. 

**  France.  —  Montmorency,  Bagnieres, 
Bagnots,  Bourbone,  sal. ;  St.  Amands,  Can- 
teres,  chal. ;  Mont  D*Or,  Motte,  Bareges, 
cal. ;  Plombieres,  sal. ;  Dax,  Bonnes,  and 
Cransac. 

"  Netherlands. — Enghien. 

"Germany. — Aix  la  Chapelle,  cal.  and 
sal. ;  Borset,  alk. ;  Baden,  Chaude  Fontaine, 
cal.  and  sal. ;  Frankfort,  sal. 

"Switzerland.  —  Alvenenan;  and  ia 
Italy  —  Baia,  and  perhaps  Vitcrbo." — 
Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters,  1828,  By  M. 
Eyan,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c.  See  author's  article 
in  London  Encyclopedia,  Thompson's  Lon- 
don Dispensatory,  &c.    T.] 

6UAIACUM. 

The  wood  and  resin  of  guaaaeom  act  aa 
general  excitents,  and  as  diaphoretics.  They 
are  employed  with  advantage  in  gout»chromc 
rheumatism,  certain  chronic  affections  of  the 
skin,  ancient  and  obstinate  venereal  die* 
eases,  actophulous  affections,  &c.  The 
wood  is  geneially  used  in  syphilis ;  the  re* 
sin  is  preferred  in  rheumatism,  gout,&e.  lo 
large  doses,  this  resin  becomes  a  purgative. 

Subst.  ittcomp. — Mineral  acids,  &c. 

I NTERN  A LL Y. — Wood.  Decoctum, —  §  SB 
—  J  ij,  in  Oiij  of  water  reduced  to  ij. 

Decoction  de  Qcyac  eompoeee. 
Oj — ij  during  the  day,  a  glassful  at  a  time. 

Deeoetion  de  Qasfoe  tompotee  et  purgatioi.  P* 

Jvnj — Qj,  duly. 

Tineture.  P.  3  n— i,  la  a  ^Q0|  ^  to 
lodoilflc  dtixdn* 


i^M' 


SI] 


«Olk 


an,  x-^.  ia  pilk,  or  m «n.emal.    by  these  means :  mi  thej  repealed  the  na- 

tuxe  of  their  remedies  to  me,  after  having 
relieved  and  cured  one  of  chronic  dysentery, 
and  the  other  of  sciatica.  When  the  re- 
gttlar  medical  attendants  fail,  empirics  are 
•PPjied  to,  and  the  above  are  their  remedies. 
1  Mtoniahed  both  the  "  doctors,"  by  referring 
to  the  compound  decoction  of  guaiacum,  and 


Decoeim  qf  Chtaiaeum,  H.  de.  Ia,  Ch. 

R.  GhMdacI,  ij; 
Aquae,  Oiij ; 
Glycyrrhiza»,  51. 
Coque  ad  tertiam  partem. 

Employed  m  a  audwifte  in  certain  ta»e$  af    also  elder*  ointmentrbut"  their  "renry"'wM 
ekrmic  rluumtdism,  tjfphiHHe  ajf^HoM,  &f .         "  The  articles  are  not  boiled  or  prerorcd  as  I 


Sudorific  Ptisan.     Ven.  Hosp. 
K.  Ooaiaci, 

Bozi,  Sa  Si;    . 

Radicis  arctii  lappe, 

— —  rumicispatenticis,  &a  Sss; 

Baccarumjuniperi,  $ij; 

Aquae,  Oiv. 
ad  dimidiam;   sumatur  cyathus 


Coque 
prodoei. 


Compound  Decoction  qf  Cfuaiacum,    H.  of 

Engand. 

R,  Guaiaci,  5in; 
Uvae  passee,  §  ij ; 
Sassafras,  i, 
Glycyrrhisss,  ft&  31; 
Aqusi  0  X. 
Coque  guaiacum  et  uram  passam  simul 
ad  Ov  et  adjice  alia :  in  dosis  Oj — ij  quotidie. 
[Tliere   is   a   compound    decoction   of 
*  sweetening  wooda,"  used  by  empmos  in 
Ireland,  which  often  succeeds  in  scrophula, 
when  the  subjects  of  it  are  under  the  adult 
age,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  disease 
usually  disappears  by  the  use  of  tonic  re- 
Biedies,  and  especially  after  the  adminifttra« 
tion  of  iodine,  or  its  various  preparations* 
Hie   following  is  the  preparation: — Four 
ounces  of  guaiacum  wood,  of  sassafras,  of 


advise."  The  statements  and  experimenU 
ir  ^'''  ^*°co«^S'  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Hedico -Botanical  Society  of  London,  1829, 
clearly  prove  that  the  ebullition  of  sarsa- 
panlla  destroys  that  article:  but  I  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statemenU  in 
this  parenthesis.    T.] 

Sitdorific  Ptiian. 

R*  Guaiaci, 
Sarsaparillai, 
Smilacis,  ft  ft  §  ii ; 
Aquae,  Ovj. 
Macera  per  horas  duodecim,  dein  coque 
ad  tertiam  partem  at  adde, 

Sassafras,  5  ij.    Maoera  per  honnn  vnam 
«t  colaj  sumat  cyatbam  pro  doai. 

AnHartkritie  Powdert.    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Resins  guaiaci, 

Tartari  purificati,  a  a  grs.  xv. 

.  Fiat  pulvis  tei  quaterre  in  die,  ex  cyatho 
infusi  tilias  sumendua. 

Bohuet  qf  Qtudaeum.    H.  of  England. 

R.  Resinae  guaiaci,  3  ii ; 
Ipecac  uanhae, 
Opii,  a  &  gr.  vi ; 
Conservae  rosae,  q.  s. 


nrsaparilla  rook  slicedi  of  liquorica  root, 

and  of  crude  antimony.     The  three  fiiat        Jnh<^}nmX^^AiJiAJ'^l'^' ^' 

article,  are  boiled  in  tVenty-four  plnUof    ^„:?.fi'?.!!!'.^!^^"'^"*'^"*«^°^**°°*"' 

water  to  one  half,  and  during  the  process  the 


antimony  is  inclosed  in  a  piece  of  new  flan* 
nel  and  suspended  in  the  Teasel,  by  being 
tied  to  a  lath  passed  over  it  The  liquid, 
when  reduced  to  one  half,  is  designated  the 
"  strong  drink."  The  ingredients  are  again 
boiled  in  twelve  junts  of  water,  and  reduced 
to  six — ^this  is  called  the  "  weak  drink." 

llie  patient  is  ordered  a  pint  of  the  first, 
three  times  a  day ;  and  a  pint  of  the  second 
twice  daily.    He  is  directed  to  live  on  these 
drinks  and  unleavened  bread,  and  his  ulcere 
are  dressed  daily  with  an  ointment  composed 
of  an  S  j  ung.  reainos.  and  a  3i  of  red  pre- 
cipitate (oxyd.  hyd.  rub.);   or  elder  oint- 
ment alone  is  employed.    He  is  compelled 
to  continue  these  remedies  and  diet,  until 
his  ulcers  shew  a  tendency  to  heal,  no  mat- 
ter whether    the    period    ia  one    or  three 
months.   I  have  known  many  cures  effected 
by  this  plan,  though  apparently  and  obviously 
different  from  received  medical  doctrines, 
after  resnectable  physicians  and  surgeona 
hftd  fidlea.  I  knew  too  persons,  who  gained 
%  liTeUhood  by  Cttiin^  (^  eril ")  icrpphvla 


duas  vel  ter  in  die. 

Mixture  qf  Cfuaiacum, 

R«  ResinsB  guaiaci,  5  in } 
Sacchari,  5  ij  i 

Mttcilaginisgummi  acacias,  g  ii ; 
AqusQ  cinnamomi,  |viij, 
Tere  guaiacum  et  saccharum  cum  mum 
cilagine,  et  adde  aquam  cinnamomi. 

The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  Jsa— Jii 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  immediately  after 
which  a  small  cupful  of  tepid  barley-water 
ahould  be  taken. 

Diaphoretic  Potion, 

R.  Tinctnrn  gnatad,  5n; 
AquK  deatilUktse, 

. petala!  riissados,  ft  ft  f  ii. 

Flat  potio,  cujus  sumat  cochleare  mag« 
nam  singulft  horA.  ^ 

(2b  bt  coHiimui), 


ft 


812  Bmneuf^Dt.  Thompi&ncn the  QutdiJlciMMs 

KMItftl.  eocitfly,  by  mnltiplyiiig  ttn  wmieetof  £b. 

.._  eaie,  demand  at  tha  laina  tima  incraaied 

An  IniroAiehry  Ledwrt  m  the  SMiei,  Du-  Sat^lments  appaar  andar  mora  inridiona 

Ha,  and  QwOiJUaiiom  qfthe  Medical  Prae^  guises  and  proteiform«hape»,aiid  hence,  exact 

iiiioiter.  Delivered  at  the  Sheffield  School  S!^^^'  ^^^^^  ^^  discernment  in  detection, 

of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  by  Corden  ^?^«  "«  ^^^  circumstances,  indeed,   in 

rru               i#  Tk     •        cu  A  1:1     iQoyi  which  it  IS  morc  necessary  for  a  man  to  poa- 

Thomp«)n,  M.D.,  &c.    Sheffield.   1834.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  coUected,  and  unbiassed  judg- 

8fO.  pp.  88.  meat,  freedom  from  prejudice,  acuteneai 

W.  ought  to  h.«  noticed  thU  lectur.  be-  t^^^^^'^^,^,  »  ^^  g:*' 

foia,  but  it  has  soma  how  or  other  escaped  gentlemen,  effeminate  tenderness,  and  the 

attention,  amid    the  crowd  of  pamphlets  officious  kindness  of  well-meaning  friends 

which  pour  from  the  press  faster  than  Goths  P/ove  equally  unayailing.     It  is  not  the 

*o«  the  fro««  l«n.of  the  populou.  North.  -X??.^ef^-^:^.rrii:S:!! 

Dr.  Corden  Thompson  is  a  learned  and  phi-  ment  of  a  clear  and   experienced  under- 

losophical  man*  and  a  distinguished  practi*  standing.    The  medical  cnaracter,  in  fine, 

cal  physician:  his  opinions,  therefore,  on  so  o"?^*  *o  embrace,  above  all  things,  and  in 

import^t  .  .abject  «  the  education  ^  tnTct^^^^^^^Z^^^^^t 

character  of  the  medical  practitioner,  cannot  lightened  judgnieut." 

fiulto  be  read  with  interest.  The  author,  admitting  the  importance  of 

The  necessity  of  those  preliminary  slu-  the  classical  languages  to  the  medical  prac- 
diaa  which  giye  liberality  and  expansion  to  titioner,  insista  with  much  justice  on  the  &r 
the  mind  are  properly  enforced  in  the  fol-  higher  importance  of  an  accurate  know- 
lowing  passage :—  ledge  of  his  native    tongue.^  He  makea 

"  If,  gentlemen,  there  be  a  profession  of  some  animadveTsions  on  an  oration  of  Sir 

which  the  members  ought  to  receive  a  pre-  Hg^yy  Halford,  one  of  the  chief  advocatea 

ammently  liberal  and  extended  education,  ...          t^xij^i.          i.i.       a 

beyond  ill  question,  it  is  that  of  physic.  ^^^^^^  ™y  be  styled  the  monkish  system 

There  is  none,  as  I  have  elsewhere  insisted,  of  medicine,  which,  though  severe,  must  be 

80  immediately  and  intimately  connected  acknowledged  to  be  perfectly  just. 

with  the  welfare,  Uie  comforts,  and  the  hap-  «  Yfhni  excuse  shall  be  pleaded  for  one, 

piness  of  men,  during  the  penod  ^  what  ^j^^,  pretending  to  a  liberal  education,  and 

we  call  life;  none,  in  the  members  of  which  exercising  a  liberal  profession,  is  neverthe- 

mankmd  should  be  able  to  repose  more  im-  ^^  incapable  of  writing  or  using  correctly 

phcit  confidence,  nor  for  whom  higher  es.  ^   ^^^^^   language  P    Examine,  Gentie- 

teem  should  be  entertained.    Deprived  of  ^^^  t^e  recent  oration  of  Sir  Henry  Hal- 

health,  men  do  but  vegetete.  as  it  were,  and  fo^j     President  of  the  Royal  College    of 

breathe  a  sickly  atmosphere  of  morbid  haU  physicians.    Sir  Henry,  we  are  told,  is  a 

lucinations ;  Ufa  has  no  enioyment,  not  hav-  ^assical  schoUtf  $  and  truly,  if  a  profusion 

ug  that  which  imparts  pleasure  to  exist-  ^  jj^^,  ^^^  j^  composition  entitle  a  man 

ence.    Who  that  ever  hOioured  under  se-  ^^  he  thought  so,  we  most  admit  the  claims 

vere  bodily  ailment  knows  not  the  inestim.  ^f  sir  Henry  to  scholarship.    But  which,  or 

able  value  of  health  P    Yet,  nor  power,  nor  how  many,  of  the  reputed  admirable  efTecto 

wealth,  nor  fnends,  however  numerous,  can  ^  classical  learning  on  the  mind  does  the 

restore  this  treasure  when  lost;  it  is  the  oration  in  question  evince?    Certainly  if 

healmg  art  alone  that  here  proves  efficaci-  there  be  virtue  in  that  sort  of  wriUng  which 

6US.    Surely,  then,  the  educ^on  of  its  pro-  ^  neither  one  thing  nor  another;  an  insipid 

fessors  ought  to  constitute,  in  a  State,  an  jifeless  compound  of  English  and  Latin;  a 

object  of  no  trifling  sohcitude.    It  is,  m  ^^^^  of 

^Jj:  r^*?  ~"f j?**"?,!''  "**?*^°  to  human  „  party-coloured  dre. 

Se^TsSirBrt^tillle^f^^^^^  Of  patched  and  pie^'led  languages," 

Coeval  with  the  origin  of  man,  the  actions  neither  striking  in  matter,  nor  forcible  in 

of  whose  frame  are  liable  to  aberration  from  manner ;  then  does  Sir  Henry's  oration  pos* 

a  thousand  causes,  the  practice  of  physic  sess  merit.    Power,  energy,  eloquence,  ori- 

and  surgery  has  ever  bean  an  indispensable  ginality  it  has  none ;  not  even  the  style  of 

requisite,  even  among  the  rudest  and  moat  a  British  writer;  and  oftener  than  once  do 

barbarous  of  our  species.    A  still  higher  in*  we  find  the  author  betraying  unacquaintance 

terest  and  importance  does  it  assume  in  with  the  English  tongue." 

civiliaed  and  polished  nations  where  life  "llie  first,  then,"  continues  Dr.  Thompson, 

has  greater  value.    With  them,  too,  luxuri-  **  the  roost  useful,  the  most  essential  and  in- 

ant  refinements,  injurioua  habits,  and  the  disnensable  acquisition  that  a  person  can 

too  often  absurd  customs  and  regulations  of  make,  is  a  knowledge  of  hi«  native  Ian- 
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goage :  and  greatly  u  it  to  be  lamented  that 
this  knowledge  is  so  little  attended  to  in  the 
ediicatiott  of  medical  practitioners.  But 
the  £nglisb»  Greek,  and  Latin,  are  not  the 
only  languages  of  which  the  pupil  must  ac- 
quire a  knowledge ;  he  must  likewise  study 
the  French,  the  German,  and  the  Italian. 
The  two  former  of  these,  indeed,  he  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  and  familiarly  acquainted 
with;  and  permit  me  to  say  from  experience, 
that  I  consider  their  utility,  in  regard  to  our 
profession,  infinitely  greater  than  that  of 
the  dead  languages.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
grand  storehouses  of  modern  science ;  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  them,  he  cannot  even 
keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the  latter* 
much  less  have  any  pretensions  to  medical 
scholarship/* 

We  cannot  say  that  we  quite  agxee  with 
oQr  author  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages. 
£aglish  is  unquestionably  the  most  import- 
ant of  ail  langoagea  to  an  English  practi- 
tioner, and  if  he  be  ignorant  of  this,  he  can- 
not fail  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  whatever 
other  accomplishments  he  may  possess. 

With  respect  to  the  modem  Enropeaa 
laagnagee,  although  we  regard  a  know- 
ledge of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
as  quite  indispensable  to  a  well  informed 
pnaetitioBer,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  disposed 
to  consider  that  of  tiie  Greek  and  Latin  as 
of  at  least  equal  if  not  greater  importance. 

A  medical  man,  ignorant  of  French  or 
Germm,  may  read  traaslatione  of  many  of 
the  most  valuable   authors  in  those   lan- 
goages;  but  one  ignorant  of  Greek  and 
Latin  knows  not  the  etymology,  nay,eaa 
liaidly  mideittand  the  meaning,  of  the  noel 
ihmiliar  terms  of  his  own  art.    We  will  not 
dilute  here  on  the  high  standing  which  clas- 
sical learning  gives  a  man  in  society;  or  on 
tiiat  nnaecoonlable  power  which  the  study 
of  antiquity  possesses,  of  imbning  the  mmd 
with  a  generous  enthusiasm,  and  casting  an 
imaginatiYe  charm  anmnd  our  progresa  ia 
tlie  severe  paths  of  science.    The  raatter-of- 
ftct  men  may  laugh  if  they  please,  but 
there  is  a  serene  pleasure,  and  a  high  inspi- 
ntkm,  in  hearing  the  great  of  yore  ipeak» 
aa  from  the  stillness  of  past  time,  in  their 
own  bold  and  eloquent  acoenti,  wlule  in 
xenewing   our  academical   intimacy  with 
•ttdi  venerable  fisther  of  o«r  art*  we  ex- 
claim, 

▲ccipio   agnoscoqne    Itbens!    ut    verba 

parentis 
Bt  vocem  Aachiac  magni   valtomqut 
*  recorder ! 


"Languages,  howeverf"  oontimNs  oar 
author, "  whetlier  native  or  foreign,  are  but 
aids  or  helps ;  the  means  by  which  a  know- 
ledge of  animate  and  inanimate  objects  is 
attained.  The  pupil  mnst,  further,  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  study  of  general  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  mathematics.  Hie  latter,  as 
Locke  has  admirably  remarked,  are  to  be 
cultivated  not  with  the  view  of  becoming  a 
mathematician,  but  of  learning  the  rigb^ 
use  of  reason;  and  this  use  they  will  incul- 
cate better  than  all  the  classics  of  antiquity. 

**  From  the  pure,  the  pupil  will  pass  to 
the  study  of  the  mixed  mathematics;  that 
is  to  say,  those  branches  of  knowledge  com^ 
monly  included  under  the  head  of  physics* 
or  natund  philosophy,  namely : — ^mechanics, 
hydianlics,  ontios,  aconstics,  astronomy,  m»> 
teorology,  galvanismf  and  electricity.  Cfac* 
mistry  is  nsnally  not  entered  on  till  tha 
studies  strictly  medical  are  commenced*; 
and  along  with  it  mineralogy  and  geology 
are  commonly  cultivated. 

"  Ab  a  preparatory  study,  and  one  of  a 
hig^  order,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  over- 
look mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

"After  Uie  student,  tnen,  has  been  in- 
structed thorouc^y  in  the  theory  and  use 
of  his  own  tongue  ;  after  he  has  acquired  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  dead  and  living 
languages;  after  he  has  been  taught  the 
elements  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
general  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy,  he  will  be  qualifled 
to  enter  witn  advantage  on  those  studies 
wbkh  more  immediately  appertain  to  his 
future  vocation.  And  without  these  pre- 
paratory studies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent* 
he  will  find  his  future  progress  difficult,  slow* 
and  unsatisftctory.  In  my  opinion,  gentle- 
men, no  one  ought  to  enter  on  professional 
instruction  before  the  age  of  eighteen.  By 
that  time  he  may,  with  tolerable  abilities,  M 
sufficiently  grounded  in  the  elements  ef 
those  various  branches  of  knowledge,  which 
he  will  subsequently  cultivate,  and  beeoma 
more  intimately  acquainted  with,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  advances  in  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  he  is  extending  the  boundarisa 
of  his  scientific  acquirements»  and  pursuing 
Ins  msdical  studies. 

"  Let  us  now  briefly  survey  the  conisss 
of  intruction  which  should  be  followed  in 
respect  to  the  latter.  They  present  a  range 
of  the  most  important  and  extensive  descrip- 
tion. To  enumerate,  for  instance,  the  vari- 
ous particular  subjects  tiiat  necessa^ly  de- 
mand attention:  anatomy  and  physiology* 
huaian  and  compaiative ;  anthropcrfogy ; 
aataral  history   and   botany*  chemistry ; 

Sharmacy  and  materia  medica ;  toxicology ; 
ietetics  and  hygieine ;  general  pathology — 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  seat,  causes,  pro- 
gress, terminations,  symptoms,  diagnostics^ 
prognostks,  morbid  appearancesr  and  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,  of  disease  in  general ; 
special  pathology^— having  for  its  obiect  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  particular  nmnmh 
both  madical  and  surgical ;  clinical  wd|* 
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cine  flsd  targciy;  midwifenr;  itate  medi- 
cine; mfdiff^  polioe  and  joriBpnideiioe ; 
iMily,  bibUogiapby,  smd  the  history  of  me- 
dicine.'* 

Many  excellent  remarks  are  made  on  the 
moral  qualifications  of  the  practitioner, 
among  which  we  would  recommend  the 
following  to  pariicnlar  attention,  since  it 
nppears  to  ns  that  many  of  onr  brethren 
are  wofuUy  flat  in  the  region  of  self-esteem 
—or,  to  speak  plain,  that  there  is  a  miser- 
ably reptile  spirit  in  the  profession,  as  saffi- 
dently  evinced  by  the  existing  necessity  for 
legislative  interference,  to  lift  us  out  of  the 
mire  of  degradation,  into  which,  if  we  had 
possessed  a  little  more  of  the  real  ^  htgh 
moral  feeling,"  we  never  could  have  sunk. 

"Once    more,   gentlemen,    the  medical 
ought  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  upright  and 
independent  character;  a  man  whose  moral 
courage  will  not  fail  him  when  he  has  public 
duties  to  discharge.    There  are  spirits  low^ 
and  mean,  and  grovelling ;  spirits  governed 
simply  by  the  maxim,  '  Put  money  in  thy 
purse/ — and  which  for  this  purpose  compass 
sea  and  earth;   submit  to  indignity   and 
insult;  fawn  and  flatter ;  with  the  most  oily 
tongues,  assume  the  smoothest  of  faces ;  he* 
sitate  not  to  renounce  their  own  judgment, 
nor  even  to  prostitute  conscience;  are  all 
things,  in  short,  to  all  men,  that  by  any 
means  they  may  secure  practice.    Such  ipen 
Jiave  their  reward;  not,  indeed,  in  the  con- 
scious satisfaction  of  an  upright^  intrepid* 
and  manly  conduct ;  but  in  the  merited  con- 
tempt of  their  professional  brethren,  and  an 
indwellinff  sense  of  degradation. 

"  He  who,  on  subjects  of  public  interest 
And  importance  relative  to  nis  profession^ 
possesses  not  the  courage  and  independence 
to  assert  and  maint^n  what  he  deems  josi 
and  right ;  who,  through  fear  of  some  per* 
sonal  attaint,  sacrifices  a  public  good;  is 
linworthy  of  his  profession.  Well  indeed 
]Would  it  be  for  the  latter,  did  its  members 
iexhibit  more  generally  that  open  manly  in- 
dependence which  becomes  them,  and  lesf 
of  that  servile  and  svcophantish  spirit, 
which,  whilst  it  is  derogatory  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  honest  man,  betrays  a  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority ;  of  some  lack  of  ability  or 
acquirements;  of  some  want  of  those  gensral 
merits  which  may  justly  expect  and  claim 
success." 

,  We  begf  in  conehHifliit  to  xeeomnMnd 
Dr.  Thompson's  lecture  to  otir  readers,  as  a 
judicious  and  philosophical  survey  of  the 
education  and  qualification  of  the  medioal 
fnetitionitr. 


jfii€ti%u  jHrtrtcfffg* 


Oa  the  Siwntifmenm  Ocewrraice  and  Profrem 
of  Diteaaes  ofdicerwe  Ckarader,  fry  X>r.  Ale- 
sm9^  of  Lei^iek. 
The  cicatrices  which  emptive  diseases  leave 
behind  them,  are  sometimes  themselves  the 
seat  of  a  general  irritation,  and  on  the  other 
hand  are  the  parts  most  liable  to  respond  to 
any  cause  of  irritation ;  and  ulterior  disor- 
ders seem  to  have  a  special  predilection  for 
these  points,  causing  in  them,  in  some  cir- 
circnmstances,  condylomata,  sarcoma,  &c. 

In  his  work  on  Syphilis,  John  Hunter 
says, "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  syphilitic 
itch,  or  a  scorbutic  syhpilis."    Two  infla- 
ences  cannot  simnltaneously  predominate 
in  the  body,  two  fevers  cannot  co-exist  in 
the  same  individoal,  nor  two  local  diseases 
affect  one  part  at  one  time.    The  resem* 
blance  which  endermic  forms  of  syphiUe 
hear  to    scorbutic    affections,   has   been  a 
source  of  the  erroneous  belief  that  both  dis- 
eases co-existed  in  the  same  point.    Both 
scurvy  and  syphilis   have  a  tendency  i* 
cause  eruptions  of  the  skin,  when  it  has  any 
pre-disposmg  cause  in  it — an  event  more  fre- 
quent in   some  than  other  parts  of  the 
body.    The  same  penon  may  at  omse  have 
syphilis  and  small-pox,  that  is  to  say,  the 
syphilis  may  have  invaded  the  parts  which 
possess  the  greatest  predilection  for  It,  whilst 
the  small-pox  seises  on  those  free  from  iti 
Bui  if  the  two  diaeaaee  were  oonseqvent  on 
fevers,  and  if  each  of  them  was  developed 
nearly  at  the  same  time  after  the  fever,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  two  fevers  should  have 
eaused  eruptions  at  the  same  time,  even  in 
difiereni  pvts,  for  the  two  fevets  ttel  fafd 
preceded  the  eruptions   could  not  exist 
simultaneously. 

What  precedes  naturally  suggests  the  ml* 
lowing  questions.— Does  not  the  ill  luoeesi 
of  inocnlationof  saoaU-pox,  and  tbe  inefli« 
ciency  of  its  preservative  power,  proceed 
from  the  presence  of  some  other  disease  at 
the  time  of  inoculation — a  disease  which  k 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  otberf 
Is  it  not  owing  to  this  circnmstanoe  that 
those  great  variations  are  remarked  in  the 
time  between  the  action  of  the  disease  upon, 
and  its  appearance  in  the  body?    For  in- 
ftaiioe,  suppose  a  person  to  be  inooalatad 
aad  the  wound  npt  to  inflame  until  a  fort* 
night  afterwards,  would  not  this  be  owing 
to  the  existence  of  some  other  disease  at 
the  time  of  inoculation?    And  might  not 
tlie  cor«  of  certain  disorden  be  explained  in 
this  manner— the  interrnption  or  stomge* 
for  instance,  of  a  gleet,  on  the  outbreak  of  a 
fever  P 

I  wUl  endeavour  to  elncidste  tWe  doo- 
tiineiiy  one  of  the  numerous  esses  I  hav* 
observed  in  my  practice.  On  the  10th  o^ 
March,  I  inoculated  a  child  for  small-pox, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  I  made  very  ftee 
scarifications.  The  19th,  tl^e  absorption  of 
lb*  Tiras]  ■eemed  to  be  nmnifesttd  by  % 
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lAig^t  inflsmxnatioiii  redness,  and  tamefac- 
tion  of  the  wounds.  The  2(Hh,  and  21st,  the 
child  had  some  fever,  which,  however,  was 
not  variolous  fever,  for  the  inflammation 
had  made  no  progress  since  the  19th.  The 
22nd,  a  full  eruption  appeared,  but  it  was 
of  measles,  and  the  inoculated  spots  still 
remained  stationary.  The  25th,  the  measly- 
eruption  began  to  disappear,  and  on  the 
26th,  and  27th,  the  inoculated  points  be- 
came inflamed;  the  28th,  this  inflammation 
increased,  and  a  little  pus  was  deposited ; 
the  dOth,  fever  supervened,  the  variolous 
pustules  went  through  their  usual  stages, 
and  ended  welL 

It  may  be  in  like  manner  observed,  that 
the  venereal  disease  manifests  at  some  more 
or  less  distant  date  from  inoculation.  May 
this  not  depend  on  a  similar  cause  ?  Three 
faidividnals  are  exposed  to  the  contagion  on 
the  same  evening  and  at  the  same  place. 
In  one  a  chancre  appears  in  a  week ;  in  the 
second  not  until  a  fortnight ;  whilst  in  the 
third,  who,  being  inebriated,  had  laid  down 
on  the  damp  ground,  a  violent  fever,  with 
inflammatory  sore  throat,  came  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  it  was  not  until  three 
weeks  subsequently,  and  after  the  complete 
cure  of  those  disorders,  that  he  was  attacked, 
not  with  chancres,  but  with  a  clap  and 
bubos. 
The  following  case  seems  to  come  under 

the  same  category.    Charlotte  P ,   of 

Leipsick,  aged  21,  was  admitted  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  into  the  Hospital  St,  Jacques,  hav- 
ing a  very  full  variolous  eruption  now  pro- 
ceeding to  a  cure.  After  being  under  treat- 
ment a  whole  fortnight,  variolous  spots  rose 
at  some  points  as  high  as  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  previous  symptoms  of  syphilis, 
and  the  condylomatous  appearance  of  these 
pustules,  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  syphilitic 
nature. — AUgemeine  Medicinische  Zeitung, 

[This  doctrine  may  be  correct  in  general 
outline;  but  it  is  certain  that  variolous 
pustules  and  vaccine  pustules  have  occur' 
red  simultaneously.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  may  be  found  at  page  537  of  the  last 
Volume  of  this  Journal]. 


Baittt'Uterim  Pregnancy —^  Passage   <tf  Iht 
Fcetua  hy  the  Reetum, 

Professor  Francesco  Petrunti  relates  the 
following  curious  case.  Theresa  Monaco, 
36  years  of  age,  mother  of  five  children^ 
not  having  menstruated  in  August  1833, 
thought  she  was  pregnant,  and  moreover 
had  all  the  feelings  experienced  in  her 
former  pregnancies.  Qualms,  vomiting  and 
ptyalism  continued  iot  about  a  month ;  she 
then  began  to  have  acute  pains  of  the  hy- 
pogastric region,  Was  agitated,  delirious  and 
and  sleepless.  The  abdomen  was  at  one 
time  sweUed  and  tense,  at  other  times  sup- 
ple and  flat ;  there  was  continued  pain  in 
the  lumbar  region.  The  pains  still  continu- 
ing, doobtt  higux  to  be  entertained  of  her 


pregnancy,  the   more  as  six    years    had 
elapsed  since  her  last  delivery.    Tliey  were 
therefore  fearful  of  a  chronic  metritis,   » 
felse  pregnancy,  or  some  other  uterine  dis- 
ease.     Her  medical  attendants  could  not 
agree  on  their  diagnosis;  and  she  merely 
confined  herself  to  the  use  of  cooling  reme- 
dies.   She  passed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  October  with  less  pain;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  that  month,  which  waa 
the  third  of  her  pregnancy,  the  pains  re-ap- 
peared with  renewed  violence ;  this  relapse 
was  attributed  to  mental  emotions.    Fever 
now  did  not  leave  the  patient  at  all,  and 
exacerbated  every  night:   the   emaciation 
became  extreme.    At  the  end  of  the  tlurd 
month,  a  hard,  circumscribed  tumour,  in- 
clined somewhat  to  the  right  side,  was  ob- 
served   above   the    pubis;    this    increased 
in  size  and    caused  much  pain.      It  was 
taken  for   a   scrophulous  tumour   of   the 
right  ovary,  and  was  unsuccessfully  com- 
bated by  iodine,  hydriodate  of  potass  oint- 
ment, cicuta,  leeches,  &c.     In  November, 
movements  at  first  feeble  and  obscure,  and 
afterwards  very  manifest,  were  sufficient  to 
do  away  with  all  donbts  of  the  pregnancy. 
Moreover,  the  mammae  increased,  and  secret- 
ed serum.    The  intestinal  constipation  could 
not  be  overcome  by  the  strongest  purga- 
tives; the  transverse  colon  seemed  visibly 
filled  with   matter;   the   whole  abdomen 
was  painful :   the  delirium  was    constant. 
Notwithstanding  all   these   circumstances, 
the  pregnancy  was  still  disbelieved ;  and  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  uterus  was  filled 
by  accumulated  menstrual  secretion,  and  not 
by  a  foetus,  ergot  of  rye  was  prescribed.    This 
augmented  her  sufferings  and  caused  a  flow 
of  blood  from  the  uterus,  a  clot,  and  a  small 
membraneous  sac,  which  was  taken  for  a 
false  conception.     After  this,  the  tumour, 
which  to  this  time  had  been  very  high,  fell 
down  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  foetal  move- 
ments were  no  longer  felt.    The  costive- 
ness  still  persisted.     The  patient  had  an 
idea  that  her  rectum  was  pressed  upon  and 
obliterated.     She  was  incessantly  teazed 
with  a  desire    to  go  to  the  closet.     The 
whole  of  the  7th  month  passed  in  a  state 
which  seemed  to  threaten  death  momenta- 
rily.    One  day  the  tenesmus  was  so  ex- 
treme that  she  could  not  resist  the  desire 
to  introduce  her  finger  as  high  as  possible 
into  the  rectum,  in  which  almost  involun- 
tary act,  she  discovered  a  hard  and  pointed 
body.    After  a  second  attempt,  she  had  the 
courage  to  withdraw  this  body,  wluch  proved 
to  be  the  lower  jaw  of  a  foetus  several  months 
gone.    The  patient  was  then  much  debili- 
tated, had  iever,  and  the  abdomen  was  hot  and 
tumefied :  the  hypogastrium  was  also  pain- 
ful.   To  the  constipation  succeeded  a  flux 
of  gangrenous  and  fcetid  matters.    The  fol- 
lowing  morning,  Dr.  Petrunti  introduce*^ 
the    forefinger  of  the  left  hand  into  ^ 
rectttm»  found  the  small  aperture  of 
amniottc  tec,  ascertained  the  presene 
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bones,  and,  guided  by  his  finger,  introduced 
a  polypus  forceps :  by  this  means  he  seized 
and  extracted  a  bone,  at  the  same  time  with- 
drawing his  finger,  in  order  to  protect  the 
soft  parts.  He  repeated  this  operation  as 
often  as  the  patient  could  endure  it.  After 
having  extracted  divers  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  the  whole  of  the  vertebral  column, 
he  passed  emollient  injections  into  the  sac. 
This  he  renewed  on  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing days,  until  all  the  pfu-ts  of  the  foetus 
were  extracted.  The  treatment  consisted 
of  baths  and  injections  into  the  sac,  by 
means  of  an  elastic  tube.  The  injections 
were  detergent  and  astringent;  the  fistu- 
lous opening  was  almost  completely  obli- 
terated. The  author  thinks  that  the  amnios 
will  be  absorbed.  In  a  fortnight,  the  pa- 
tient, who  had  been  considered  dying,  was 
restored  to  her  family.  Four  months  have 
elapsed  since  that  time,  and  she  is  in  per- 
fect health.—//  Filiatre  Sehezio,  Dec.  1834. 


New  Purgative — Euphorbia  Latyris, 

According  to  experiments  made  by  M. 
Martin  Salon,  at  the  H6pital  Beaujon,  with 
this  medicine,  he  has  concluded:  1.  That 
the  oil  prepared  by  expression,  by  alcohol 
or  ether,  is  of  easy  employment:  2.  Thai 
none  of  these  preparations  have  any  sensible 
operation  on  adults  in  the  dose  of  two  to 
eight  drops:  3.  That  in  a  dose  of  16  to  24 
drops,  the  two  first  have  decided  emeto-ca- 
thartic  properties,  and  the  third  one  in  the 
same  dose  is  only  purgative :  4.  In  the  dose 
of  two  scruples  to  a  drachm,  the  emeto-ca- 
thartic  efiects  become  more  decided  in  the 
two  former  oils,  even  sometimes  to  cause 
syncope;  the  oil  prepared  by  ether  is  equally 
purgative  with  that  obtained  by  expreanon, 
purges  somewhat  more  than  the  oil  obtained 
by  alcohol,  and  does  not  cause  syncope,  and 
must  be  raised  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  in 
dose  to  produce  vomiting  also;  5.  The 
maximum  dose  of  any  of  them  is  three 
drachms;  6.  They  are  applicable  in  icterus, 
gastric  disorders,  lead  colic,  vermination, 
&c.»Gasre//e  da  HdpUaux,  Feb.  7, 1835. 

(USE  OF  VACCINATION   INTERRUPTED 
BT   MBA8LB8. 

To  the  Bdiior  of  the  Original  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 
[The  following  case   has  been  received 
from  a  worthy  Correspondent,  Surgeon  to 
the  Hospital  of  a  large  provincial  town.] 

In' the  month  of  March,  1803, 1  twice  vac- 
cinated Martha,  the  daughter  of  JohnMaule, 
a  farmer,  then  residing  at  Rothersthorpe,  a 
village  about  three  miles  from  this  place; 
and  each  time  the  several  punctures  made 
in  the  arm  proceeded  regularly  until  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  the  areola  began 
to  form ;  but  as  it  each  time  assumed  an 
irregular  or  spurious  appearance — ^t  edges 
being'  serrated,  and  the  coloor  that  of  tbf 


damask  rose,  instead  of  a  bright  red»  I  very 
much  doubted  it  proving  effective,  and  ex- 
pressed myself  so  to  the  parents,  and  a  de- 
sire to  vaccinate  her  again  when  a  favour* 
able  opportunity  offered.  This  was  com- 
plied with,  and  she  was  in  a  few  days  sent 
here  to  school.  On  the  17th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, having  a  good  subject,  I  vaccinated 
her  again  with  lymph  taken  from  the  arm» 
making  three  punctures,  all  of  which  had 
taken,  and  proceeded  regularly  as  the  others 
had  done,  until  the  eighth  day  from  the  in- 
sertion of  the  lymph,  both  inclusive;  but 
upon  calling  to  see  her  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  Uie  24th  of  the  month,  1  found 
her  in  bed,  and  very  ill  with  ardent  fever, 
the  pulse  and  other  symptoms  resembling 
those  that  usually  precede  eruptive  dis- 
eases ;  and  I  was  fearful  it  would  prove  to 
be  snoall-pox,  as  it  was  prevalent  here  at 
that  time ;  some  active  fever  medicine  was 
prescribed,  and  the  next  morning  an  erup- 
tion made  its  appearance,  which  proved  to 
be  measles ;  during  its  progress  through  the 
system,  which  was  in  the  regular  way,  as 
no  untoward  symptom  appeared,  the  vac- 
cine areola  was  suspended  in  its  progress ; 
bui  as  soon  as  the  measles  had  terminated, 
it  assumed  its  regular  course,  and  1  never 
saw  a  better  formed  areola.  1  have  repeat- 
edly inquired  after  the  subject  of  this  case* 
and  the  last  time  X  heard  of  her,  she  bad 
been  free  from  every  symptom  of  variolous 
disease ;  and  since  writing  the  above,  I  have 
seen  her  father,  who  (confirmed  what  I  have 
stated,  as  far  as  he  knows;  he  added»that 
she  had  been  several  years  married,  and 
was  now  residing  at  Harboro*,  17  miles 
from  hence. 

This  esse  would  afford  ample  scope  to  the 
physiologist  that  had  the  inclination  or 
time  to  indulge  in  it.  My  opinion  at  the 
time  was,  that  the  lymph,  the  two  first 
times  of  its  insertion  in  the  arm,  might  have 
undergone  some  change,  from  heat  or  other 
causes,  it  having  been  conveyed  in  my 
pocket  to  the  village,  the  weather  being  re- 
markably warm  at  the  time,  though  it 
might  have  been  occasioned  by  some  latent 
disease  in  the  system,  obstructing  its  dif- 
fusion through  it,  and  which  I  think  was  the 
cause  in  some  cases  that  have  since  conM 
under  my  superintendence. 
10th  Feb.  1836. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  we  are  enabled 
to  refer  our  correspondent  to  a  similax  csse» 
and  some  observations  upon  it  published  in 
the  foreign  department  of  our  Journal  of 
this  week,  under  the  head  of  "  Simultane- 
ous Occurrence  and  Progress  of  Diseases  of 
diverse  Character.**  We  had  written  Br. 
Filesius'  case  out  when  the  above  commu- 
nication reached  us. 
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Q^e  ftatar0ti  fSLMM  The  fonner  institution  has  indeed  ex- 

hibited a  melancholy  picture  of  supine 
ignorance  and  laziness,  of  monkish 
bigotry,  and  of  stolid  illiberality  j  they 
have  however  stopped  short  of  crime; 
they  have  insulted  many,  but  they  have 
defrauded  none,  and  oppressed  few. 
The  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  other 
hand  have  so  far  outstepped  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  corporate  iniquity  as  to 
have  become  absolutely  felonious. 

1.  £normous  sums  of  money  paid  by 
the  members  have  been  appropriated 
by  the  twenty-two  to  "  the  purposes  of 
the  institution;''  that  is  to  their  own 
purposes — seeing  that  they  are  them- 
selves the  only  persons  who  have  any 
control  over,  or  derive  any  benefit  from 
the  said  institution. 

Further,  they  for  many  years  secreted 
the  library,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
College f  not  of  the  Council,  and  it  is  our 
firm  belief  that  they  would  have  secret- 
ed it  to  this  day,  had  they  not  been 
compelled  to  throw  it  open  to  the  mem- 
bers, by  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the 
Lancet— the  admirable  Lancet,  to  which 
the  profession  in  this  country  owe  an 
everlasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

All  this  may  be  called  by  various  soft 
names.  ''Call  it  conveying,  Hal." 
Now  we  will  tell  the  twenty^wo  what 
we  call  Healing — it  is  taking  possession 
of  other  peoples'  property  without  their 
consent:  verily  the  twenty-two  have 
laboured  well  in  their  vocation ! 

2.  The  Hunterian  Museum  was  given 
in  trust  to  the  College  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession  and  the  public.  The 
twenty^two  have  kindly  taken  all  the 
responsibility  on  themselves,  and  have 
also  taken  good  care  to  render  the  mu- 
seum useless  or  nearly  so  to  every-body 
else.    Is  this  breach  of  trust  ? 

3.  They  have  so  framed  their  own 
regulations  with  respect  to  surgical 
education,  as  to  restrict  the  business  of 
teaching  to  themselves,  or  those  few 
whom  they  deign  to  fkvour;  and  they 
have  so  influenced  the  regulations  of 
the  great  public  charitiesi  that  Bofao^y 


AND  ^ 

^rfltoil  SMrttmal. 

Saturday,  March  lUh,  1835. 
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Hkc  ego  non  credam  VenusiDft  digna  la- 

onvA? 
Hme  ego  non  agitem  ? 

Juvenal,  Sat,  1.  51. 

The  edifice  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is 
fast  rising  from  its  temporary  ruins,  and 
expanding  into  ample  and  majestic  pro* 
portions.  We  wish  we  had  good  grounds 
for  exclaiming — 

**0  ibrtanati  qaonun  jam   mcenia  sor- 
guatV* 

But  we  have  misgivings,  and  the  sight 
of  this  building  fills  us  with  gloomy 
imaginings.  At  one  moment  we  are 
apprehensive  that  it  will  turn  out  a 
whited  sepulchre :  fuU  of  dead  men's 
bones  we  know  it  to  be;  and  it  will 
assuredly  be  full  of  all  uncleanness« 
mdess  the  twenty-two  wash  themselves 
most  diligently  from  their  manifold  ini- 
quities. 

At  another  time  the  structure  pre- 
aents  to  our  eyes  the  aspect  of  a  fortifi- 
cation; we  fear  that  the  twenty^two 
have  resolved  on  not  doing  the  ''  spon- 
taneoos ;"  that  they  have  determined 
to  show  fight,  and  will,  as  a  necessary 
cansequence,  incur  annihilation.  And 
is  it  possible  that  this  monstrous  chi- 
mrgical  moUusk  thinks  it  can  resist 
the  ''pressure  from  without"  by  con- 
structing for  itself  a  new  shell  ?  If  the 
Council  believe  that  they  can  escape 
the  scrutiny  which  is  now  shedding 
*' intolerable  day"  into  the  dark  and 
polluted  recesses  of  our  medical  cor- 
porations, they  must  be  the  maddest  of 
mankind;  all  Anticyra  would  not 
purge  them  of  their  delusion  \ 

The  College  of  Physicians  have 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  "  spon- 
taneous;" but  if  the  College  of  Phy- 
^cians  have  been  bad,  the  College  of 
Suigeons  is  a  thousan4  titnes   wor^e. 
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bat  fkemsehres,  and  those  few  whose 
interests  chime  in  with  theirs,  are  ell* 
gible  to  the  situation  of  surgeon  to 
these  charities.    Is  this  conspiracy  P 

Snch  are  a  few  of  the  enormities 
perpetrated  by  the  twenty-two.  If 
their  "Transactions"  were  published, 
we  know  of  no  work  that  could  keep 
them  in  countenance  but  the  Newgate 
Calendar ! 

But  these  things  must  and  will  have 
an  end.  If  the  delinquents  will  not 
yield  to  reason,  they  must  be  dragged 
to  retribution;  and  what  common 
sense  and  common  decency  cannot  eli<' 
cit,  the  iron  hand  of  public  justice  will 
wrest  from  them.  The  Council  will  be 
taught  that  in  a  free  country  two-and- 
twenty  men  are  not  to  lord  it  despotical* 
ly  over  nearly  as  many  thousands ;  and 
that  if  the  London  College  of  Surgeons 
is  to  continue  to  exist,:the  members  must 
have  a  voice  in  its  proceedings.  The 
plea  upon  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  excluded  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
impudent  piece  of  sot)histry  with  which 
oppression  ever  insulted  its  victims. 
The  great  mass  of  the  members  are,  it 
appears,  ineligiUeto  the  Council,  be* 
cause  they  practise  pharmacy — and  it 
would  be  most  degrading  to  the  Council 
to  have  a  tradesman  in  it  Heaven 
help  the  infatuated  men!  the  twenty^ 
two  are  themselves  tradesmen  of  the 
most  sordid  and  disreputable  descrip* 
tion— dealers  in  parchment  scrolls  for 
which  they  charge  two-and- twenty 
pounds,  well  knowing  in  their  hearts 
that  they  are  not  worth  a  sous,  and 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  the  flats 
whom  they  have  queered. 

If  the  Council  had  from  the  first 
declared  individuals  who  practise  phar- 
macy ineligible  as  members  of  •  the 
College,  they  might  have  done  some 
service  to  the  public,  by  discountenanc- 
ing the  absurd  and  pernicious  union  of 
a  profession  and  a  trade;  but  a  man 
being  once  admitted  a  member,  and 
allowed  to  contmue  such,  it  is  no  mat- 
ter irbdlier  he  itr  a  surgeon  andapo- 


thecary,  or  a  surgeon  and  fishmonger ; 
he  is  a  member  of  thdt  College^  and  has 
an  unquestionable  right  to  a  voice  in 
all  its  proceedings,  to  a  participation  in 
all  its  privileges  and  immunities,  and  a 
free  eligibility  to  all  its  ofiices  of  honour 
or  emolument.    We  repeat,  that  if  the 
College  had  from  the  first  determined 
that  no  individual  practising  as  an  apo- 
thecary should  be  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber at  all,  such  a  restriction   might 
possibly  have  acted   beneficially,   by 
preventing  medical  men  from  engaging 
in  trade:  but  mark!  the  exclusion  of 
apothecaries  from  the  College  would 
have  kept  the  coffers  empty — a  very 
ugly  feature  in  the  statistics  of  A  cor- 
poration.   If  the  apothecaries  were  re- 
dolent of  jalap,  their  money  was  not^ 
and  the  twenty-two  found  it  a   very 
snug  arrangement  that  others  should 
pay,  and  that  they  should  legislate.    If 
the  Council  eschewed  the  trade  of  the 
apothecary,  why  did  they  not  exert 
themselves  to  obtain  for  the  members 
engaged  in  general  practice  some  more 
honourable  mode  of  remnnerati<Hi  than 
the  vending  of  drugs,  instead  of  con* 
niving,  as  it  is  well  known  they  did,  at 
the  despicable  mancBuvres  of  the  Rkm* 
barbarians  to  perpetuate  a  systemi  so 
degrading  to  the  profession  P  Let  them 
answer  this  if  they  can,  and  if  not,  let 
them  prepare  either  voluntarily  to  ac* 
knowledge  their  guilt  and  amend  their 
ways,  or  to  maintain  a  hopeless  contest 
against  pubUc  opinion,  and  finally  to 
sink  under  the  stern  fiat  of  equal  legis* 
lation,  which  has  too  lokig  slumberedf 
but  is  now  awake. 


In  a  letter  signed  "Paterfamilias"  in 
our  last  number,  the  plan  of  contracting 
for  medical  attendance  is  advocated  a^ 
preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  remu«> 
nerating  medical  men.  This  plan  no 
doubt  has  its  advantages,  and  may  be 
conveniently  adopted  in  a  few  instances. 
As  a  general  arrangement,  however, 
we  think  it  Altogether  lifrpplicable. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  evils 
that  would  attend  it.  First,  it  would  too 
often  happen  that  the  doctor  would 
never  see  his  money.  Secondly,  though 
the  non-medical  party  might  be  very 
well  content  with  the  arrangement, 
when  there  had  been  much  illness  in 
the  house,  he  would  pay  the  stipend 
grudgingly  when  all  the  family  had 
kept  remarkably  well  for  the  past  year, 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  would  propose  an 
abrogation  of  the  contract  for  the  ea- 
rning year.  Thirdly,  many  people  are 
so  unreasonable  that  the  contracting 
Doctor  would  be  sent  for  everlastingly, 
on  every  frivolous  occasion,  and  would 
find  half  his  time  occupied  by  a  single 
family.  Lastly,  the  population  of  large 
towns  is  60  fluctuating  as  to  render  such 
an  arrangement  impracticable  with 
reference  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
community. 

We  shall  probably  return  to  this 
subject  again,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
must  repeat  our  conviction  that  a  lega^ 
lizcd  system  of  fees  would  be  the  only 
certain  source  of  just  remuneration  to 
the  medical  practitioner. 

Though  we  do  not  quite  agree  with 
our  intelligent  correspondent^  we  shall 
always  be  extremely  happy  to  hear 
from  him,  and  other  non-professional 
^ends  on  such  subjects.  On  all  points 
involving  the  relations  of  the  profession 
to  the  public,  the  opinions  of  medical 
men  may  often  be  advantageously  modi- 
fied by  .those  of  individuals  uncon- 
nected with  medicine ;  since  every  cUus 
of  men  have  a  disposition  to  view 
things  through  some  partial  medium, 
which  on  that  very  account  cannot  be 
the  true  one. 


Wb  are  happy  to  find  by  the  recorded 
proceedings  of  a  second  meeting  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  Liverpool,  that 
the  object  of  their  former  assemblage 
—the  establishment  of  a  medical  insti- 
tution— ^is  likely  to  be  attained  without 
n^  cwapfowise  witb  tb^  ^praii^ii^ 


shareholders  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  that  to^TJ.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  community 
at  large  will  cheerfully  give  their 
money,  and  pay  respect  to  the  members 
of  the  intended  association  on  their  pre« 
sent  independent  ground.  We  find 
that  our  meek  friend — the  Moses  or 
Melancthon — of  the  former  meeting, 
attempted  to  raise  objections  to  the 
proposed  arrangement  j — ^iterum  Cris- 
pinus I 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  account 
of  the  second  meeting,  in  our  number 
of  this  week. 
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Case  qfSrifsqfelat,  mth  Climcal  RemarkM,  £y 
3tfr.  C^optT, 

Mart  Petit,  aged  58,  had  suffered  for  some 
time  iwith  an  ulcer  on  the  inner  ancle  of  the 
right  leg;  there  was  swelling  of  the  foot  for 
some  days  before  she  came  to  the  Hospital, 
and  erysipelas  had  taken  place  from  the  foot 
to  the  knee  when  she  was  admitted ;  about 
five  weeks  ago  there  was  great  swelling  of 
the  leg,  and  the  knee  had  a  deep  red  tinge^ 
with  two  or  three  dark  points  in  it,  indicat- 
ing that  gangrenous  suppuration  had  com- 
meneed. 

Her  skin  was  dry,  pulse  quick,  seoretioni 
diminished,  the  intellectual  faculties  quite 
clear;  this  was  a  favourable  symptom,  for 
when  you  find  delirium  attending  erysipelas, 
the  prognosis  is  unfavourable. 

Immediately  on  her  entering,  three  or  four 
free  incisions  were  made  into  the  fascia 
through  the  integuments ;  there  was  a  con- 
siderable discharge  of  matter,  with  profuse 
bleeding. 

You  make  incisions  in  this  stage  for  two 
purposes — to  let  out  the  matter,  and  to  pro« 
duce  bleeding — these  are  both  attended  witl^ 
benefit.  You  need  not  make  your  incisions 
more  than  two  and  a  half,  or  three  inches  in 
length ;  you  will  find  them  quite  large  enough 
for  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  and  there  la 
leas  danger  than  in  making  them  longer ;  for 
generally,  where  incisions  are  made  the  whola 
length  of  the  leg,  there  is  great  loss  of  bloody 
which  is  attended  with  danger,  particularly 
if  the  patient,  like  ours,  be  an  old  one;  thera 
are  several  cases  on  record  where  this  practioa 
had  been  followed,  and  the  results  were  fatal{ 
you  will  therefore  bear  this  fact  in  mind;  bii(^ 
should  you  in  any  cut  find  tht  bleeding  too' 
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profose,  yoar  plan  will  be  to  tie  the  vessel, 
keep  the  limb  elevated,  and  apply  cold. 

In  our  case  the  incisions  were  attended 
with  great  beneftt,  for  even  In  twenty-fonr 
hours  the  swelling  had  considerably  decreased ; 
the  pulse  however  was  still  jerking  and  ninety- 
six,  the  cause  of  this  was,  that  all  the  mis- 
chief was  not  removed,  there  was  still  a  great 
mass  of  cellnlar  substance  under  the  skin, 
keeping  up  excitement;  it  is  often  some  days 
before  you  can  remove  this;  when  it  does 
come  away  it  is  generally  in  pieces  of  six  or 
eight  inches  in  leng^.  Mr.  Chandler  found 
in  this  case  that  half  a  pound  came  away 
in  one  day.  When  there  is  suppuration  in 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  there  is  death  of  the 
sub-cutaneous  cellular  membrane;  you  do  not 
have  circumscribed  abscess,  but  diffused  sup- 
puration. The  leg  is  much  more  liable  to 
slough  than  the  arm  in  erysipelas ;  the  ex- 
planation for  this  given  by  Duputyren  is, 
that  all  the  great  arteries  of  the  leg  are  situ- 
ated deep  and  remote  ^m  the  skin,  the  in- 
teguments sloughing  from  want  of  nutrition. 
I  have  long  been  of  this  opinion. 

We  were  apprehensive  in  this  case  of  slough- 
ing of  the  skin,  and  had  the  incisions  been  de- 
layed a  short  time  longer,  there  is  no  doubt, 
as  there  was  already  a  fow  sloughing  spots, 
that  it  would  have  become  general.  Our 
treatment  ef  this  case  was  at  first  antiphlo- 
gistic, but  in  four  or  five  days,  as  there  was 
great  exhaustion  we  gave  her  stimulants,  such 
as  the  spirits  of  ammonia  and  lavender;  we 
were  soon  able  to  discontinue  these  and  to 
give  her  wine  and  quinine  in  small  quantities 
daily.  She  is  now  convalescent.  In  erysi- 
pelas your  treatment  should  always  be  speedy, 
tf  your  incisions  are  delayed  the  case  wUl 
prove  fatal.  If  the  skin  is  dead,  and  you 
open  it,  the  constitutional  irritation  will  be  so 
great  the  patient  will  die,  even  though  young 
and  of  a  strong  constitution.  Had  this  case 
have  come  in  earlier  I  should  have  applied 
cold  to  the  whole  limb.  In  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  in  its  eariy  stage,  if  you  wrap  the 
leg  up  in  a  cold  sedative  application,  from  the 
ande  to  the  top  of  the  thigh,  it  will  often 
prevent  effbsion  into  the  cellular  tissue ;  but 
If  four  or  Ave  days  have  elapsed,  and  effixsion 
has  taken  place,  make  Incisions — small  ones 
will  do  early — ^but  if  the  case  is  gone  very  far 
they  must  be  larger,  in  order  for  the  slough 
to  come  out  In  the  early  stags  of  erysipelas 
also  leedies  may  be  applied  beibre  the  cold ; 
they  are  freqnentiy  of  great  service,  as  is  also 
bleeding.  Duputyren  thought  bleeding  should 
be  practised  before  the  application  of  the 
leedies;  this  Idea  is  ftmnded  on  a  doctrine 
fiot  generally  feUewed  In  this  country,  that 
leeches  Increase  the  blood  la  any  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  should  there  be  a  great 
quantity  In  the  system.  Antinonial  medl- 
dnes,  I  should  mention,  are  also  of  use,  and  I 
have  seen  an  emetie  of  Infinite  servlee  la  the 
moAf  stage  of  pUegmonoos  erysipelas. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Suicidal  Mania — Wounds  qf  the  Neek, 

Gborob  Richards,  aged  30,  was  admitted 
February  13th,  into  the  hospital,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Lynn. 

The  patient  has  a  wound  of  tremendous 
length  in  the  neck,  extending  across  its  sum- 
mit nearly  from  one  mastoid  process  to  the 
other,  which  he  this  morning  inflicted  in  a 
paroxysm  of  suiddal  mania.  It  appears 
that  he  has  witnessed  severe  reverses  in  life, 
having  at  one  period  been  a  tradesman  in  re- 
spectable drcumstances,  but  that  he  failed. 
He  possesses  a  strong  frame,  and  is  of  a  phlo- 
thoric  habit,  and  has  a  wild  maniacal  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  Upon  being  questioned 
as  to  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  com- 
mit so  rash  an  act,  he  replied,  that  he  was 
seized  with  a  strong  impulse,  for  which  he 
could  ascribe  no  reasons.  Upon  his  admis- 
sion it  was,  however,  found  by  the  house- 
surgeon,  that  the  wound  was  very  superfidal, 
not  extending  much  below  the  skin,  and  that 
neither  the  larynx,  trachea,  nor  any  impor- 
tant vessel  was  in  the  least  degree  injured. 

Tbe  plan  of  treatment  adopted,  has  been  to 
keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  by 
means  of  simple  dressing  of  adhesive  plaister, 
&c.,  and  a  roller  applied  to  the  head  and 
chest.  In  such  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  chin 
down  upon  the  breast ;  the  head  and  neck  at 
the  same  time,  being  supported  by  means  of 
pillows,  &c.  Purgative  and  diaphoretic  re- 
medies have  been  ordered  with  the  view  of 
keeping  down  any  febrile  action  that  might 
arise. 

33rd.— For  the  first  three  or  four  days  after 
the  last  report,  the  patient  appeared  to  be 
going  on  very  well,  but  since  that  period 
symptoms  of  cerebral  exdtement  have  ap- 
peared, which  have  led  to  just  apprehensions 
regarding  th^  termination  of  the  case. 

On  the  aoth  he  was  cupped  on  the  temples 
and  eight  ounces  of  blood  were  removed,  and 
yesterday  two  blisters  were  applied  in  the 
same  situation.  Upon  removing  the  blisters 
this  morning  It  was  found,  that  a  rather  ex- 
tensive erythema  of  the  scalp  had  been  exdted 
by  their  application,  which  extended  over  the 
temples  and  aurides,  and  Involved  also  the 
margins  of  the  wound,  which  had  rapidly  ad* 
vaneed  towards  complete  union. 

At  the  present  time  the  countenance  Is  ex- 
tremely wild  and  unsettied ;  the  pupils  are 
highly  dilated  ;  the  mind  highly  agitated,  and 
•vidently  labouring  under  a  low  fbnn  of  deU- 
rlam,  very  similar  to  the  delirium  tremens  of 
drunkards.  The  pulse  is  130,  and  feeble : 
the  tongue  covered  with  a  whitish  tar  at  Its 
elKumferenee,  but  dry,  brown,  and  fissured 
la  tbe  centre.  Teeth  covered  with  an  offen- 
sive sordes.  The  gums  glased  and  dry.  The 
bowds  are  somewhat  relaxed.  The  inflamed 
beea  dlHitsd  to  bodtfttaA  wHb 
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floor,  tnd  be  Is  ovdered  to  take  tlie  foUowing 
pills  immediateif : 

ft.  Calomel  gr.  vi^; 
PalT.  antimonial  gr.  ▼; 
Extract  hyoscj  ami  q.  i.  ft.  fdl  ij,  statim 
sumeadae. 
34tb.— It  now  tarns  ont  from  the  state- 
ment of  his  friends,  that  he  has  been  a  great 
and  habitnal  dninkard,  being  in  the  habit  of 
taking  free  potations  of  a  mixture  of  rum  and 
porter.    He  is  evidently  worse  since  yester- 
day's report.    The  eyes  are  suffused  with 
tears,  and  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  in  a 
high  state  of  engorgement.  The  pulse  is  140, 
feeble  and  tremulous.      The  tongue  more 
highly  furred,  and  participating  in  the  trem- 
bling condition  of  the  features.    The  wildest 
delirium  is  constantly  present.     Mr.  Lynn 
has  ordered  him  to  take  the  following  pills. 
£^.  Opli  pnlv.  gr.  i ; 
Pulv.  capsici,  gr.  vj  ; 
Ck>nfect.  rose,  q.  s.    M.  ft.  pUul 
y,  statim  sumendie. 
Should  the  pills  be  rcijected,  he  has  ordered 
some  other  form  of  opiate  to  be  tried.     He 
has  also  been  taking  the  following  mixture, 
prescribed  by  the  house-surgeon : 
H^.  Confeet.  aromat.  5  J  • 
Ammonift  carbon,  5  U ; 
MisturK  camphors,    |  viij.    M« 
Capt    coehlearia    duo     quartb 
horis. 
86th. — ^The  delirium  grew  gradually  worse 
throughout  yesterday,  and  he  died  this  mom* 
ing  at  half-past  one  o^dock. 

With  the  exception  of  a  half  dram  dose  of 
liquor  opii  sedativos,  and  a  free  allowance  of 
brandy  and  beef  tea,  no  other  remedies  were 
employed. 

27th.~Inspeetion  of  the  body,  thirty-siz 
hours  after  death.  Considerable  eAision  of 
a  sero-sanguinolant  quality,  was  met  with  in 
the  sub-fasdal  cellular  tissue  of  the  scalp. 
The  sinuses  Of  the  dura  mater  were  not 
thought  to  be  more  torgid  than  is  ordinary. 
There  were  no  traces  of  hyperemia  in  the 
arachnoid,  nor  of  any  of  the  changes  usually 
consecutive  to  inflammation.  The  cephalo- 
spinal  fluid  of  Majendie,  did  not  appear  to  be 
increased  in  quantity.  The  veins  of  the  pia 
mater  were  rather  more  distended,  perhaps, 
than  is  quite  normal,  and  less  doubtful  traces 
of  hyperoemia  existed  in  some  of  the  capillary 
arteries  of  that  membrane.  There  was  not 
more  than  a  dram  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  ;  but  about  half  an  ounce  was  met 
with  in  the  arachnoid  sac,  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  The  substence  of  the  nervous  tissue 
of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  enoephalon,  both  as  respecte  ite 
vascularity,  consistence,  and  all  other  charac- 
ters, was  perfectly  healthy. 

In  the  thorax,  the  heart  and  lungs,  so  far 
as  examined,  which,  however,  was  not  mi- 
nutely, were  found  healthy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  recent  adhesions  of  the  pleura  of 
the  right  side ;  and  a  rather  extensiye  tcea- 


mnlation  of  fat  about  the  heart  and  pericar- 
dium. 

In  dividing  the  integnmente  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  very  tliick  stratum  of  subcutaneous  fat 
was  exhibited.  The  liver  was  of  ite  natural 
size,  but  of  a  rather  paler  hue,  and  more 
dense  textare  than  ordinary. 

The  gall  bladder  was  distended  with  healthy 
looking  bile.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
were  distended  with  gas ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  former  was  somewhat  softened 
and  discoloured,  and  in  a  few  circumscribed 
spots,  presented  the  puncturated  form  of  red- 
ness, more  particularly  at  ite  lesser  curva- 
ture. The  spleen  was  extensively  and  flrmly 
adherent  by  its  peritoneal  surface  to  the  op- 
posed surface  of  the  diaphragm ;  it  was  found 
to  be  extensively  hypertrophied,  being  about 
three  times  the  natoral  size;  its  tissue  was 
extremely  soft  and  flabby,  being  readily  bro- 
ken down  by  pressure  into  a  substance  re* 
sembling  grumous  blood.  One  of  the  kidnies 
which  was  examined/  appeared  perfectly 
healthy. 

Chronic  Bcthjfma* 

(Case  of  Timothy  Holland,  continued  firom 
page  700,  Vol.  6.) 

Dec.  24th. — He  has  used  the  ointment  of 
peroxide  of  mercury,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, but  it  proved  so  highly  irritating,  that 
it  is  found  necessary  to  reduce  ite  strength 
by  one  half,  and  it  still  produces  so  much 
pain  that  Mr.  Guthrie  ordered  it  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  poultices  are  returned  to,  with 
an  occasional  warm  bath  at  night. 

1835,  Jan.  3nd. — Tbe  sores  are  gradually 
healing,  and  fllling  up  with  healthy  granula* 
tions,  some  of  which  are  however  somewhat 
too  luxuriant.  Many  of  these  sores  have  ad- 
vaneed  considerably  towards  eomplete  cica- 
trization ;  which  process  has  almost  uniformly 
commenced  in  the  eentre  of  the  sores,  and  in* 
creasing  towards  the  dreumference,  has  ex- 
hibited insular  shaped  patches  nearly  cover- 
ing the  sore  before  uniting  with  ite  margin, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  annular-shaped 
fossK  of  the  granulating  ulcer.  He  merely 
takes  the  diaphoretic  mixtore,  and  has  the 
sores  dressed  with  simple  cerate,  and  covered 
with  oil-silk.  A  spot  or  two  of  irregular  and 
imperfect  phlyzaccous  pustules  have  made 
their  appearance  on  the  scalp. 

1 9th. — ^The  ulcers  on  the  legs  have  now 
completely  healed,  but  his  face  and  head  have 
become  plentifully  covered  with  the  same 
eruption  in  smaller  and  more  irregular  shaped 
patehes,  which  have  now  began  to  assume 
the  form  of  grey  cmste. 

38th. — He  complains  of  severe  pains  in  the 
head  and  face,  from  the  eruption,  which  in* 
creases  rather  than  diminishes.  The  lega 
and  trunk  remain  quite  free.  He  takes  no* 
thing  but  the  diaphoretic  mixture,  and  osea 
the  baths  at  night. 

3 1st— Mr.  GKiarie  ordered  him  to  eon« 
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Murder  of  a  Surgem  hy  ^  PaUeni, 
M.  Pbewat,  practimng  at  Cay  lux,  had  tre- 
panned a  patient  whoee  cranium  had  been 
ftactared  a  few  days  before  by  a  blow ;  a 
state  of  mania,  which  no  one,  and  least  of 
all  his  nnfortunate  victim,  had  perceived; 
seised  the  patient,  who.  having  obtained  a 
knife  from  his  imprudent  nurse,  wounded 
M.  Prestat,  when  he  was  at  the  side  of  his 
t>ed  and  had  lus  arms  raised  towards  the 
patient's  head  to  take  away  the  bandages. 
A  wound  six  inches  long  was  inflicted,  ex- 
tending along  the  linea  alba  from  the 
xyphoid  cartilage  down  to  the  navel :  the 
depth  was  the  same  as  the  length  of  the 
knife  blade.  Every  one  of  the  abdominal 
Tiscera  were  more  or  less  wounded.  ISie 
peiitonenm,  the  mesocolon  and  its  artery, 
were  cut  through.  The  epigastric  and  me- 
sentric  arteries  were  also  laid  open.  The 
unfortunate  gentleman  lingered  eight  hours 
and  died,  surrounded  by  his  friends.  The 
abdomen  was  found  to  be  filled  with  blood. 
"^Oaz.  des  Hdspitaux,  Feb.  28. 


The  anthor  recommends  the  application  of 
these  potent  fish  to  the  feet  in  gout.  Op.  Cit. 
c  41.  These  are  curious  instances  of  the 
employment  of  galvanism  in  medicine,  long 
before  the  existence  of  that  great  agent  waa 
recognised  in  science. 


Eaifg  appUcatioH  of  Galvanism  to  Medicine, 

The  following  grotesque  prescription  oc- 
ean in  Scribonius  Largns.  (De  Comp.  Me- 
dicament, c.  1). 

**  Pain  in  the  head,  however  inveterate 
and  intolerable,  is  immediately  removed 
and  permanently  cured  by  the  amplication 
of  a  live  black  torpedo  to  the  part,  till  the 
pain  ceases  and  the  part  is  benumbed :  when 
this  is  perceived  to  be  the  case,  the  applica- 
tion must  be  discontinued,  lest  the  sensation 
of  the  part  should  be  lost.  Several  tor- 
pedos  of  this  kind  should  be  had  in  readi- 
ness, because  torpor,  which  indicates  the 
success  of  the  remedy,  sometimes  does  not 
occur  till  two  or  three  fish  have  been  used.'' 


BOOK. 

Hie  Nature  of  Cholera  Investigated.  By 
John  George  Finch,  M.R.  C.S.  8vo.  pp.  54: 
liondon,  1825.    J.  and  F.  Rivington. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cehus — ^llr.  Wilson's,  paper  on  water-drea- 
ings,  and  the  notice  of  Finch  on  Cholera, 
in  our  next. 

A  Student  aH  the  Wettminater  Hotpiial^We 

•  decline  publbhing  both  communications. 

Mr,  Langdan — There  are  such  lectures  de* 
livered  in  summer,  and  duly  recogniaed 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Surj^eons  and 
Apbtiiecaries'  Hall. 

A  Reformer  in  the  Cottege  of  Phjfsieiang — ^The 
College  of  Physicians  only  adopt  our  re- 

'  commendation  in  throwing  the  *'  Rhabar- 
berians"  overboard.  The  Medical  Reform 
Bill  will  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  as  soon  as  the  great  political  drams 
now  being  performed  is  over..  In -the 
meantime,  the  College  is  reforming  itself, 
in  order  to  save  Mr.  Warbnrton  the  troa- 

'  ble  of  exposing  its  illegal  and  unjust 
bye-laws.  » 

Riform  in  the  College  qf  Surgeons — ^We  un- 
derstand that  the  College  of  Surgeons 
has  determined,  so  soon  as  this  magnifi- 
cent Institution  is  completed,  to  &row 
open  its  splendid  library  from  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  10  at  night,  to  the 
meraben  of  the  profession  at  Ituge. 
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Lbcturb  XT. 

Argumenti  JHspnmng  the  txiitenct  ttf  a  Vital  Principle,  amtinved — Inadequacy  qf  nxh  PriU' 

eiple  to  explain  the  Phenomena  qf  Life, 

Birr  is  not,  it  may  be  asked,  design,  such  as  can  be  attributed  only  to  some  such  vital 
principle  within  them,  manifested  in  the  heaving  and  falling  of  the  chest,  the  contractions 
pf  ti.e  heart,  and  thi;  other  sensible  motions  of  various  parts,  as  subservient  to  the  several 
functions  of  organised  beings;  and  still  more  in  the  various  molecular  actions,  whereby, 
with  undeviating  accuracy,  every  particle  of  every  part  of  the  machine  is  removed  and 
deposited  precisely  at  the  time,  and  in  the.qoantity  that  is  required,  not  only  originally  to 
form  these  several  parts— the  eye  or  ear,  for  example,  those  finished  examples  of  exqui- 
aitcly  adapted  workmanship — but  subsequently  to  maintain  each  in  a  state  of  integrity, 
ever  varying  yet  ever  the  same  P  Undoubtedly — Design,  deep  and  wonderful :  bui  it  is 
that  of  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  things,  who  has  adapted,  in  every  case,  the  physical 
causes — the  immediate  means — to  the  end  to  be  fulfilled  ;  not  that  of  this  miserable  means, 
which  acts,  and  can  act  only  in  blind  obedience  to^e  laws  imposed  upon  it  (a).  Nor  per- 
haps are  the  evidences  of  design  really  greater  in  the  motions,  sensible  or  insensible,  of  the 
organic,  than  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  of  Nature.  The  revolutions  of  the  planets — the  al* 
ternations  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day  and  n.ght — at  one  time  the  ascent  of  the  waters  into 
the  atmosphere, ,  at  another,  its  descent  in  rain  or  snow — the  motions  of  the  sea;  the  rivers 
and  the  springs — ^the  occasional  changes  on  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  itself — all  manifest  an 
all-wise  and  omnipotent  design;  nor  are  the  molecular  actions  here  also — the  aggregation 
of  a  crystal  or  a  stalactite,  for  example,  or  the  feathery  condensation  of  a  vapour — less 
indicative  of  an  end  in  view  in  their  operation,  or  of  consummate  skill  in  regukiting  and 
adapting  them.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  however,  we  unhesitatingly  admit  that  ihe  de- 
sign is,  not  that  of  the  means— of  the  mere  so-called  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion— 
but  that  of  the  Great  Author  of  those- forces;  and  why  should  we  doubt  that  the  same  ii 
the  case  in  the  former  also  (&)P  Nor  are  even  the  means  employed  perhaps  less  intricate 
and  complicated  in  the  one  instance  than  in  the  other.  When  we  speak  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  indeed,  we  seem  to  be  speaking  of  simple  forces,  producing,  cettain  astions,  but 
we  are  in  fact  speaking  of  the  actions  themselves — ^those  of  attracting  and  of  repelHng — the 
forces  being  in  both  cases  quite  distinct  from  these  aetious,  and  consisting  of  a  property  of 


(a)  "  To  ascribe."  says  Dr.Prichard,  "  to  Principle,  1829,  p.  123.) 

the  vital  principle  such  propeities,  is  to  in-  (6)  "The  whole  ofthe  phenomena  of  matter, 

▼est  it,  not  only  with  reason  and  iotelli-  whetheritbeorganizedornDt.are  the  result  of 

gence.  but  with  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  law  of  matter,  the  mere  consequents  of 

an  omniscient  Creator,  who,  if  He  works  by  events  immediately  antecedent,  and  have 

second  causes,  cannot  be  conceived  to  endow  not  the  least  connection  with  a  previous 

them  with  his  pniper  attributes.  :  Such  Ian-  purpose  or  mental  judgment  in  the  beings  or 

gnage  is  an  abuse  of  words,  and  contrary  to  thmgs  in  which  they  are  displayed." — (Use- 

•vcry  masiiB  of  philosophy."— (Oa  tbo  Vital  ful  Knowledge,  1831.) 
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being  attracted  or  repelled  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  power  of  attracting  or  repelling  on  the 
other :  and  what  more  do  we  contend  for  with  respect  to  life,  than  that  it  is,  not  a  substan- 
tial principle  operating  as  a  simple  force,  but  a  series  of  actions,  resulting  from  the  property 
of  irritability  or  vitality  operated  upon  by  appropriate  powers  (a)  P  There  is  nothing  then 
in  reality  more  singular  in  the  actions  of  organized  beings  than  in  those  of  inorganic  mat- 
ters, nothing  more  indicative  of  design — nothing  more  obscure — nothing  which  stands 
more  in  need  of  a  substantial  principle,  or  resident  entity,  to  account  for  it.  "We  may  in- 
deed, if  we  pUa9«,  in  conformity  with  the  viaw9  of  many  pbiloaophers,  not  only  ancient 
but  modem,  call  these  actions  of  inorganic  matters,  ehemical  and  mechanical,  their  life; 
but  then,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  either  allow,  as  the  ancients  did,  a  vital  principle  to  in- 
organic matters  in  common  with  organized  beings,  or  we  must  refuse  to  the  latter  a  prin- 
ciple of  which  the  former  are  almost  univeisally  regarded  in  the  present  day  as  destitute. 
It  IB  iiot  contended  that  we  understand  the  nature  of  any  of  these  actions — it  is  not  con- 
t«ud«d  that  we  advance  one  step  towards  explaining  them  by  ascribing  them  to  the  agent« 
in  question :  but  it  is  contended  that  we  understand  the  nature  of  vital,  a^  well  as  of  either 
chemical  or  mechanical  action ;  and  that  if  we  are  satisfied  to  attribute  the  two  latter  to 
the  agents  above  specified,  as  is  almost  universally  done,  we  cannot,  without  great  incon- 
sistency, refuse  to  ascribe  the  former,  which  are  in  every  respect  so  analogous  to  them,  to 
similar  agents,  instead  of  to  an  imaginary  substantial  principle,  of  the  operation  of  which 
there  is  no  more  proof  or  probability  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Of  the  immediate 
nature  of  physical  causes  in  general  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  since  we  are  capable  of 
recognizing  their  existence  only  by  their  effects.  We  know  not  how  or  why  a  certain  aggre- 
gation of  matter,  called  phosphorus,  should  be  capable,  when  exposed  to  certain  substances, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  or  a  certain 
other  aggregation  of  matter,  called  ivory,  should  be  capable,  when  struck  by  a  hard  sub- 
stance, of  displaying  those  of  sensible  motion ;  but  we  know  that  they  do  so,  and  we  sa- 
tisfy ourselves,  in  these  instances,  with  stating  that  the  phosphorus  is,  qua  phosphorus, 
combustible,  and  the  ivory,  qua  ivory,  elastic,  without  ascribing  to  them  any  substantial 
principle  of  combustion  or  sensible  motion.  In  like  manner  we  know  not  how  or  why  a 
certain  aggregation  of  matter,  called  organized,  should  be  capable,  when  acted  on  by  cer- 
tain appropriate  powers,  of  manifesting  the  phenomena  of  life ;  but  we  know  that  it  does 
so— that  the  more  perfect  is  the  organism,  the  more  remarkable  are  these  phenomena,  and 
that  any  change  in  the  former  produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  latter — and  what 
other  proof  can  we  require  or  possess  that  organized  matter  is  qua  organized,  irritable  or 
endowed  with  vitality,  and  that  it  is  not  upon  any  substantial  principle  of  life  that  these 
phenomena  depend  P 

But  admitting,  it  may  be  said,  that  quite  the  lower  tribes  of  organized  beings  do  not 
display  any  actions  which  may  not  be  explained  away  without  conceding  to  them  a  sub* 
etantial  vital  principle,  it  is  impossible  so  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  more  exalted  actions  of 
the  higher-factions  which  are  surely  in.  no  respect  analogous  to  such  as  are  merely  chemi- 
cal or  mechanical.  If,  however,  this  sovereign  principle  can  be  dispensed  with  even  in 
those  chaotic  tribes,  from  which  each  kingdom  of  organized  Nature  takes  its  rise-— and  to 
which,  since  they  are  often  with  difi^culty  distinguished,  either  by  their  structure  or  tb^ 
actions,  from  mineral  substances,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  necessary,  even  by  the  most 
determined  substantialist — ^it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  at  what  point  after- 
wards, in  either  of  the  ascending  scales,  it  can  be  abruptly  introduced ;  for  so  insidious  are 
the  steps  by  which  we  ascend  from  them  to  the  very  highest  tribes  of  organized  beings,  and 
to  slightly  superior  the  actions  of  each  tribe,  as  we  proceed,  to  those  of  the  one  immedi- 
ately below  it,  that  we  are  almost  compelled  to  grant  that  what  was  unnecessary  to  the 
one  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  the  other,  and  that  consequently  what  we  denied  to  the 
Fungus  and  Polype  must  be  denied  equally  to  Man.  And  with  respect  to  the  more  ex- 
alted actions  of  the  higher  tribes  of  organized  beings,  such  as  sensation  and  thought,  these 
have  manifestly  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle  ;  since, 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  are  certainly  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  presumed 
presence,  so  on  the  other  they  may  be  easily  supposed  capable,  where  they  are  manifested, 
et  doing  without  it    Many  races  of  organized  beings  exhibit  no  traces  whatever  of  these 


(a)  Magendie  says  it  is  "  une  strange 
erreur"  to  compare  vital  action  to  attraction, 
because,  while  the  laws  of  attraction  are  well 
known,  those  of  vital  action  lie  totally  con- 
cealed. But  the  latter  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  not(^uite  true;  nor  would  it  furnish 
a  fair  objection  to  the  comparison,  even  if  it 
were.  The  conditions  of  attraction  do  not 
more  certainly  exist  at  present  than  they 
did  before  Newton  discovered  the  lavs  which 


these  conditions  obey,  nor  do  those  of 
vital  action  less  certainly  exist  at  present 
than  they  will  do  when  the  laws  which  they 
obey  shall  have  been  fully  ascertained.  The 
assumed  analogy  is  between  the  general 
conditions  of  the  two,  as  constituting  respec- 
tively the  proper  actions  of  different  forms 
of  matter;  not  between  the  specific  laws 
which  they  severally  obey. 
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8ctioM>  and  are  still  alire,  and  even  in  those  tribes  which  habitually  exercise  thera,  they 
are  always  periodically  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  suspended,  as  during  sleep,  and  some- 
times totally  cease  for  an  almost  unlimited  time,  as  in  comatose  diseases,  without  prejudice 
to  the  life  of  the  being ;  so  that,  whatever  substantial  principle  or  principles  we  may  find 
it  convenient  to  introduce  in  order  to  explain  these  more  exalted  actions,  it  is  obvioos  thai 
they  cannot  be  identical  with  the  one  called  life,  and  that  it  is  not  they  which 


agitant  molem,  et  magno  se  eorpore  misceni," 


Nor  would  the  admission  of  one  of  even  of  two  such  additional  principles,  under  the  names 
of  sensitive  and  rational,  in  any  degree  imply  the  existence  of  that  called  vital,  as  the 
main  agent  of  those  baser  actions  in  which  alone  life,  properly  so  called,  consists.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  arguments  tending  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle  serve 
to  render  it  probable,  h  priori^  that  that  of  either  of  the  others  is  also  imaginary ;  and  that, 
fls  one  specific  property,  namely  irritability  or  vitality,  which  is  common  to  organised  mat* 
ter  in  general,  qualifies  it,  when  subjected  to  appropriate  stimuli,  to  manifest  those  ruder 
and  less  elevated  actions  which  constitute  life,  so  otner  specific  properties  peculiar  perhaps 
to  certain  forms  only  of  such  matter  may  qualify  them,  when  properly  acted  upon,  to 
display  those  more  delicate  and  dignified  actions  in  which  sensation  and  thoaght  respec- 
tively consist.  But  into  this  department  of  the  discussion  it  is  unnecessary  and  inexpe- 
dient to  enter  at  present.  > 

III. — The  third  head  of  evidence  commonly  adduced  in  ftivour  of  the  existence  of  a 
substantial  vital  principle,  is  founded  on  the  presumed  incompatibility  of  the  opposite 
doctrine  with  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  There  is  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons, not  only  among  the  uninformed,  but  also  among  the  educated,  a  vague,  indefinite 
kind  of  impression,  that  the  \ital  principle,  the  sensitive  principle,  the  rational  principle, 
and  the  immortal  principle,  are  all  identical ;  and  that  he  who  denies  the  substantiality  of 
the  first,  does  the  same  with  respect  to  all  the  rest.  This  impression  appears  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  ancient  complicated  absurdity  of  applying  to  the  three  supposed  substantial 
principles  of  life,  of  sensation,  and  of  thought,  and  to  the  one  real  principle  of  Immortality, 
the  same  name,  as  soul,  spirit,  and  so  forth  (a) ;  an  absurdity  which,  regulating,  as  it  has  done, 
as  well  our  most  philosophical,  as  our  most  familiar  expressions  on  these  subjects,  has  not 
only  always  influenced,  to  an  incredible  extent,  the  ideas  of  the  vulgar,  high  as  well  aa 
low,  upon  these  matters,  but  introduced  into  the  best  parts  of  the  writings  of  even  the 


(a>  An  attempt  was,  indeed,  made  at  a 
•eml-distinction,  by  Plato,  who,  while  he 
confounded  together  the  vital,  sensitive,  and 
immortal  principles  under  the  general  name 
of  t^ux97i  still  subdivided  this  into  the  O^irrticy), 
or  simply  vital,  and  the  aic^rirucrit  or  sensi- 
tive and  immortal,  and,  at  the  same  time. 
Admitted  a  distinct  rational  principle  under 
the  name  of  Novs  or^'^i';  and  a  similar 
distinction  was  affected  by  the  Romans, 
who,  while  they  called  the  vital  and  sensi- 
tive principles,  collectively,  anima,  distin- 
guished the  rational  by  the  name  of  animus 
or  mens.    Thus  Juvenal — 

"  Indulsit  communis  Conditor  illis 
l^uitum  animus,  nobis  animum  quoque,"  &c. 

G«len  again  tried  an  arrangement  somewhat 
difierent,  splitting,  as  before  remarked,  the 
vital  rivcv/iara  into  two  classes,  under  the 
names  of  proper  vital  and  natural,  while  he 
packed,  on  the  contrary,  the  sensitive  and 
rational  together,  under  the  name  of  animal. 
None  of  these  proposed  distinctions,  how- 
ever, were  ever  steadily  maintained ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
be,  thus  discordant  and  irreconcilable  as 
they  were.  Dr.  Barclay,  indeed,  coolly  ar- 
gues that  they  were  all  unfounded ;  and  that 
the  four  substances  in  question,  real  and 
aupposed,  are,  in  fact,  all  the  same,  l^e 
immortal  principle  he  erery  where  identi- 


fies with  the  rational,  as  being  responsiblii 
for  its  backslidings ;  and  the  rational  again 
must  be  identical,  he  infers,  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  sensitive,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
vital,  for  "  What,"  says  he,  "  can  it  will  ot 
think  without  feeling,  and  how  can  sensation 
subsist  without  life  P" — (On  Life  and  Orga- 
nization, 1822,  p.  495).  Upon  such  princi- 
ples as  these  we  might  undertake  to  prove 
on  the  one  hand  that  a  surety  is  identical 
with  the  man  for  whom  he  is  bound,  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  second  story  of  a  tene- 
ment is  identical  with  the  first,  and  the 
third  with  the  second,  because  they  cannot 
respectively  subsist  independently  of  each 
other.  Mr.  Abemethy  had,  some  time  be- 
fore, contended  against  confounding  percep- 
tion and  intelligence  with  mere  vitality 
(On  Mr.  Hunter*s  Theory  of  Life,  1814); 
and  Dr.  Pritchard  rationally  concludes  that, 
at  least,  the  vital  principle  and  the  sentient, 
cogitative,  and  immortal  principle — all  which 
he  unfortimately  regards  as  one  and  the 
same — "  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  both 
really  exist,  are  entirely  distinct  in  their 
nature  and  attributes."  (On  the  Vital  Prin- 
ciple, 1829).  To  a  similar  efi^ct  says  Dr. 
Alison — "  Whatever  notion  we  may  enter- 
tain respecting  the  existence  of  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, it  has  no  connection  with  our  notion 
respecting  the  existence  of  mind,  &c."  (Out- 
linM  of  Physiology,  1831|  p«  3.) 

(l2 
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neatest  philosopben  upon  the  Bubject  of  life,  bo  much  error  and  eonfuBion,  that  we  are 
mqnently  compelled,  while  perusing  them,  to  dissent  from  one 'half  of  thoBe  propositions 
in  the  remainder  of  which  we  most  cordially  coincide,  and  close  their  works  in  general 
chagrined  and  disappointed  that  what,  but  for  this  fatal  amalgamation,  might  have  been 
rendered  so  clear  and  perspicuous,  should  have  been  presented  to  us  only  "  through  a 
glass  darkly."  Upon  this  subject  in  general,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  at  present* 
that  no  arguments  adduced  against  the  presumption  of  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle— 
although,  in  as  far  as  any  arguments  can  establish  a  negative  proposition,  apparently  con- 
clusive— ^bear  at  all,  otherwise  than  analogically,  against  that  of  the  existence  of  either  a 
sensitive  or  rational  principle ;  nor  do  any  arguments  adduced  against  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  these  exist — strong  though  they  be — tend  to  shake  in  the  slightest  degree, 
either  analogically  or  otherwise,  our  faith  in,  our  conviction  of,  that  of  the  principle  of 
immortality.  That  the  soul  is  something  entirely  independent  of  either  a  sensitive  or 
rational  principle,  will  be  as  far  as  possible  demonstrated  in  future ;  and  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent also  of  a  vital  principle  must,  in  the  mean  time,  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders for  a  moment  that  this  latter  principle  is  ascribed  indiscriminately  to  every  orga- 
nized being— a  dog.  a  bird,  a  reptile,  a  nsh,  an  insect,  a  worm,  a  zoophyte,  the  lowest 

fungus while  a  soul  is  imputed  to  man  alone.    The  differences  in  the  vital  phenomena 

displayed  by  the  most  abject  tribes  of  organized  beings  and  by  man  are  only  in  degree,  in 
this  respect  Fdba  est  cognata  Pythagor€e,  the  principle  which  we  concede  to  the  latter  as  the 
cause  of  these  phenomena,  must  be  conceded  equally  to  the  former,  aud  if  in  the  one  ca^e 
this  principle — 

"Redit  in  nihilim  quod/idt  ante  nihil,*' 

it  must  do  so  in  the  other  also ;  so  that  to  connect  Man's  hopes  of  immortality  with  the  ad- 
mission of  a  vital  principle  within  him,  is  so  far  from  favourable,  that  it  is  directly  opposed 
to  all  the  best  persuasions  of  religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed.  But  (he  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  man  are  founded,  or  should  be  founded  on  a  basis  infinitely  more  sure  than 
the  supposed  existence  within  him  of  any  such  principle— on  a  basis  proper  to  him,  not 
common  to  him  and  the  vilest  worm  or  weed — on  the  suggestions  of  his  reason,  and  on  the 
strength  of  his  faith;  and  as  so  4ong  as  these  actuate  him,  every  other  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  soul  must  be  superfluous,  so,  were  these  once  withdrawn,  every  other  evidence 
must  be  nugatory. 

So  much,  then,  for  th6  alleged  testimony  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  substantial  vital 
principle.    The  next  subject  of  inquiry,  had  this  been  established,  would  have  been  how^ 
nur  it  might  be  regarded  as  adequate  to  effect  all  that  has  been  ascribed  to  it;  but  into  this 
question,  after  the  express  and  unqualified  denial  of  its  existence  above  conveyed,  it  seems 
ottite  superfluous  to  enter.    A  successful  hypothesis  has  been  compared  to  a  key  which 
nts  and  opens  a  lock ;  but  when  no  part  of  the  structure  or  motions  of  a  lock  are  such  as 
to  warrant  a  presumption  that  there  ever  was  a  key,  such  as  has  been  supposed,  made  to 
open  it,  or  that  it  wants  any  such  key,  iT^eems  idle  to  inquire  whether  such  a  key  might 
not  be  competent,  if  found,  to  answer  the  purpose — we  should  rather  proceed  at  once  to 
open  the  lock  by  such  means  as  its  construction  and  mechanism  seem  to  require,  and  we 
have  immediately  at  our  command.    It  may  be  shortly  observed,  however,  with  reference 
to  this  question,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  any  single  principle  or  agent  ca- 
pable of  affecting  p«r  se  all,  or  a  thousandth  part  of  what  has  been  imputed  to  this  myi«te- 
rious  oflbpring,  at  once  of  imbecility  and  boldness,  of  helplessness  and  daring — to  resist 
chemical  agency — to  keep  in  constant  motion  the  respiratory  muscles  and  heart,  as  well 
as  to  excite  all  the  other  muscles  of  the  body,  as  occasion  may  require — to  generate 
animal  heat  and  cold — to  effect  every  where  the  continual  absorption  and  deposition  of  all 
kinds  of  different  matters — to  digest  and  assimilate  the  aliment — to  organize  the  newly- 
formed  germ — ^to  repair  wounds,  and  repel  and  counteract  diseases — as  well  as  to  effect 
innumerable  other  processes  which  must  require,  collectively,  not  only  numerous  modifi- 
cations of  any  common  property,  such  as  we  may  presume  to  belong  to  organized  beingSi 
but  numerous  distinct  powers  to  act  on  this  property  thus  modified ;  and  which  must  be 
attributed^  therefore,  not  to  any  one  self-sufficient  substance,  however  active  and  however 
intelligent,  but  to  countless  irrational  and  unconscious  fotces  incessantly  at  woik  in  every 
point  of  the  body,  in  blind  but  implicit  obedience  to  laws  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  adopted  every  where  to  the  end  to  be  fulfilled  (a). 


{a)  It  is  excellently  remarked   by  Dr.     capable  of  untying  none."    (On  tht  Vital 
Prichard,  "  The  hypothesis  of  a  vital  princi-     Principle,  1829.  p.  128.) 
pic  is  a  weapon,  ready  to  cut  any  knot,  but 
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Tvn^TTDi?o  published  ia  Dr.  Ryan's  Iiondon  Medical 

i.lfi(jrUR£S  and  SurgicalJourn.  vol.  6,  1835. 

ON  THiE  ^^  vast  importance  of  spinal  diseasesi  is 

PHViSTPAT    Fmir  AXIOM  AM n  nrc  "^  apology  to  the  reader  for  thU  long  di- 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  £*D  DIS-  gres^ion.     If  it  be  a  practical  man.  he  will 

15A5ES  OF  INFANTS,  at  once  receive  it.     If  he  be  not,  future  ex- 

FROM  BIRTH  TO  PUBERTY,  periencc  will  convince  him  of  its  value.     If 

By  Or.  RYAN,  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  trouble  to  analyze  the  im« 

n^i.-..^..^  -#  #1-  ET  ^.•*  7  o  >.    I    nr  M    '    A  mense  number  of  head,  chest,  and  abdomi* 

^^.       ^      i  «^:  ir«<«m,/«-  „^  demagemenU  that  daily  »e>ent  them- 

i)up«»»»,  Garard  Strtrl,  Soho,  ^^^^  ,„»hose  engaged  in  extensive  prac. 

SessiM  1834-35.  tice,  which  are  most  absurdly  and  called 

liXCTURS  XXX.  nervous,  hysterical,  or hy pochondriacal  dis- 
orders, but  which,  in  reality,  depend  npoa 

Congenital  JHsplacement  of  Organs — D^ormi-  spinal  irritation,  incipient  or  established  de- 

tiet  qf  the  Bead,  Neck  (Wry. neck.  Stoop) —  formity  in  the  vertebral  column  (or  spine), 

Superior  Extremities,  Elbow,  Wrist  and  Fin-  he  will  at  once  admit  the  inestimable  value 

gers — Sternum  or  Breast-bone  (Pigeon  or  of  the  preceding  observations.      If  he  be 

Chicken-breast) ;  of  the  Inferior  Extremi'  superficially  informed  in  medical  science, 

ties  of  the  Hip,  Knee,  Ankle,  and  Feet — Vari,  or  a  sceptic,  I  beg  him  to  peruse  the  works 

Valgif  and  Pes  Equinus  (Club-feet).  whose  titles  are  inserted  at  the  bottom  of 

this  page*. 

CongenitcU  Displacement  of  Organs.  In  hospital  and  dispensary  practice  we 
Gbntlbsien — The  head  and  soft  parts,  or  daily  see  a  vast  number  of  women,  young- 
organs  of  the  body,  may  be  displaced  at  the  and  old,  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  ae- 
birth  of  the  infant.  Every  one  of  the  bones  nescence,  who  suffer  most  calamitously  from, 
may  be  displaced.  The  infant  may  be  boru  spinal  irritation  or  deformity.  There  are, 
with  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  in  perhaps,  no  patients  so  numerous,  so  nervous, 
consequence  of  spinal  deformity,  with  one  so  hysterical, so  hypochondriacal,  or  so  unfit 
upper  or  lower  extremity  longer  than  the  for  performing  domestic  or  social  duties, 
bther,  with  the  head  and  neck  to  one  side.  There  is  scarcely  a  female  of  .tender  or  ma- 

with  the  feet  turned  inwards  (vari),  or  out-      . — .— — 

wards  (valgi),  claudication  or  club-feet.  •  Andry,  de  I'Orthopedie;  Le  Vacher, 
The  hand  or  arm  may  be  distorted  like  the  Traite  du  Rakitis;  Pott's  Surgical  Works; 
lower  limb;  or  the  knee  or  knees  may  ap-  Petit,  Sur  les  Maladi^  des  Os;  Portal,  Obs. 
proximate  too  closely.  Moreover,  there  may  Sur  la  Rachitisme  ;  Palieta,  Exercitationes 
be  dislocations  or  fractures  of  all  the  bones.  Chirurgicw;  DeslK>urdeaux,  Nouv.  Ortbope- 
In  fine,  there  may  be  strabismus  or.squint-  die ;  Scarpa, MemoriaSuiPiedi  Torti ;  Bayn- 
ing  of  one  or  both  eyes,  and  all  the  soft  or-  ton  nnd  Copeland  on  the  Spine;  Wilson*^ 
gans  may  be  displaced  or  transposed.  Lectures  on  the  Skeleton ;  firodie  on  the 
Unequal  elevation  uf  the  Shoulders. — When  Joints;  Harrison  On  Spinal  Diseases:  Bell 
one  shoulder  is  higher  than  the  other,  there  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine ;  Shaw  on  JDistor- 
is  some  spinal  deformity.  Happily  for  hu-  tions  of  the  Spine ;  Jarrold  on  Curvatures  of 
manity  very  great  aittention  has  been  paid  of  the  Spine ;  Dods  on  Rotated  or  Contorted 
late  to  spinal  deformity ;  more  especially  in  Spine ;  Ward  on  Distortions ;  Bamfitld  on 
the  orthopedic  establishments  of  continental  Diseases  of  the  Spine;  Wensel  fiber  die 
Europe,  and  in  this  country  by  many  emi-  Krankheiten  am  R&ckgrathe  ;  J5rg  fiber 
nent  and  successful  practitioners:  among  die  Verkrummungen ;  Praves  des  Devia- 
whom  are  Mr.  Pott,  Mr.  W*ilson,  Dr.  Harri-  tious  de  la  Colonne  Vertebrale ;  Delpech  de 
son.  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Dr.  Jarrold,  Mr.  Ward,  rOrthomorphie ;  Lafonde,  sur  les  Principalea 
Mr.Copeland,Mr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Dod,  Mr.  Beale,  Difibrmities  ;  Cruvelhier  Anat.  Pathol.  En- 
Mr.  Stafford,  &c.  &c.  It  is  unfortunate  that  cyclopedic  Method,  art  Orthopedique;  DicL 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  des  Sciences  Med.  Die. des Sc.  Med.;  Abregi 
and  treatment  of  spinal  curvature  exists  Diet,  de  Med.  et  Chir.  Pratiques,  Dublin 
amongst  these  authors;  some  strenuously  Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  x ;  Beale  on  Deformities; 
recommending  the  recumbent  position,  Stafford  on  the  Spine;  Brown,  Copehmd, 
others  opposing  it;  more  advising  traction  Barlow,  &c.  on  Spinal  IrritAtioo.  See  a 
after  the  manner  of  Ambrose  Par^.  Dr.  copious  list  of  other  writers  in  Cooper's  Sur- 
Harrison  is  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  last  gical  D  ctionary,  in  the  French  Dictionaries 
practice;  and,  it  is  but  justice  to  declare,  of  Medicine  already  quoted ;  in  the  German 
that  his  method  has  succeeded  when  all  Encyclopedia,  E(U-yclopadisches  Worter- 
others  have  failed.  He  has  adduced  the  re-  buch  der  Medicinischen  Wissenchaften  -,  and 
sultrt  of  several  cases  in  his  work  on  Spinal  lastly,  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medi* 
Diseases,  which  were  favourable,  after  some  cine  now  being  published,  as  also  in  the 
of  our  ablest  surgeons  had  declared  the  cases  A:nerican  CyclopKclia  of  Practical  Medicine 
to  be  hopeless.  He  has  adduced  several  sue-  and  Surgery,  1815;  Teall  on  Neuralgia; 
cessful  cases,  which  were  declared  hopeless,  Tate  on  Hysteria,  and  a  boat  on  Spinal  Irrt* 
in  a  paper  addressed  to  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  tation. 
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tare  ag«  in  the  middle  and  upper  claiseB  of  Obliquity  of  the  Head  and  Neck, — This  de- 
Bociety,  who  is  not  a  sufferer  from  spinal  ir-  formity  cannot  exist  unless  there  be  disor- 
ritation  or  defbrmityi  with  the  innumerable  dered  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  or 
disorders  and  derangements  of  all  the  funo-  deformity  of  its  bones  (cervical  vertebrie). 
tions  of  the  body,  of  the  brain  and  nervous  This  distortion  should  be  treated  like  the 
system,  of  the  circulation,  respiration,  di-  last,  while  the  infant  is  at  the  breast,  and  as 
gestive,  muscular,  secretory,  and  other  func-  soon  as  possible.  Splints,  bandages,  collars, 
tions  (Teall,  Addison,  Tate,  Beale,  &c.)  The  and  frictions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck, 
cause  of  this  will  be  explained  hereafter,  in  are  the  chief  remedies.  Stimulating  lini- 
the  article  of  spinal  and  other  deformities;  ments  and  embrocations  are  the  best.  When 
but  enough  has  been  stated  to  convince  you  the  infant  begins  to  distinguish  surrounding 
of  the  great  importance  of  rectifying  de-  objects,  its  attention  should  be  directed  to 
formities  of  the  head,  shoulders,  and  limbs  the  sound  or  unaffected  side  of  the  neck, 
ia  infants,  which  depend,  in  most  cases,  on  The  same  principle  may  be  acted  on  in  ap- 
deformities  of  the  spine.  These  we  shall  plying  it  to  the  breast,  its  cot  or  cradle 
now  describe.  ought  to  be  so  placed,  that  in  viewing  ob- 
To  retiun,  then,  to  the  elevation  of  one  jects  it  may  turn  to  the  unaffected  side, 
shoulder  more  than  the  other,  I  have  to  which  will  exercise  the  muscles  on  that  side, 
state,  that  an  infant  born  with  this  deformity  and  contribute  to  their  strength,  and  its  re- 
has  more  or  less  spinal  curvature,  and  runs  covery. 

the  risk  of  being  deformed  for  life,  and  of  Wry-Neek-Stoop.— There  are  other  dis- 
being  a  great  sufferer  from  a  thousand  and  tortious  of  the  cervical  vertebra;,  causing 
one  disorders,  from  painful  sensations  in  wry -neck  and  a  stoop,  which  are  to  be  treated 
every  part  of  the  body,  head,  chest,  abdo-  upon  the  above  principles.  The  causes  of 
meu,  and  extremities,  unless  proper  means  these  deformities  are,  holding  the  head  to 
be  taken  to  correct  his  defects.  The  proper  one  side,  and  |the  attitude  of  the  infant, 
time  for  remedying  all  infantile  deformities  when  always  carried  on  one  arm  by  the 
is  during  lactation  or  suckling,  as  the  bones  nurse,  or  lying  coustantly  on  one  side  in  bed, 
are  unossified,  and  easily  reduced  to  their  burns,  wounds,  abscesses,  &c.  A  properly- 
proper  position,  and  as  the  breast  is  the  constructed  instrument  will  extend  the  af- 
most  powerful  sedative  or  tranquilizer  of  fected  muscles;  and  when  the  disease  is 
the  infant.  The  application  of  appropriate  caused  by  the  cicatrices  or  scars  consequent 
splints  and  bandages  is  indispensable.  The  to  burns,  the  operation  proposed  by  Mr.  £arU 
various  orthopedic  means  ought  to  be  em-  ought  to  be  adopted. 

ployed,  the  infant  well  nourished,  and  the  Malformation  and  shortening  of  the  Upper 

most  scrupulous  attention  bestowed  on  its  Extremity — Ann,   Eliow,  Wrist,  and  Finger 

physical  education    or  management.      Its  Joints. — This  disease,  which  is  seen  occa* 


diet,  sleep,  rest,  exposure  or  exercise  in  the  sionally,  admits  of  no  remedy.  It  is 
open  air,  cleanliness,  &c.,  should  be  regu-  cribed  to  an  arrest  of  embryonary  develop- 
lated  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  ment,  which  as  yet  remains  inexplicable, 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  lectures.  It  Deformities,  distortions,  or  contractions  of 
never  should  be  thwarted  or  teased,  how*  the  joints  of  the  superior  extremity  are  very 
ever  irritable  or  peevish,  as  its  disease  is  the  rare,  unless  in  cslhvs  of  rickets. 
eause  of  its  bad  temper.  Adults  and  pa-  Contraction  of  the  Elbow  Joint — is  some- 
rents,  when  the  subjects  of  spinal  irritation  times  caused  in  new-born  infants  by  a  mor- 
or  deformity,  however  slight,  are  not,  and  bid  condition  of  the  biceps  muscle,  llie 
cannot  be  the  most  even  tempered.  Neither  best  remedies  are  extension  by  splints  or 
can  children,  who  are  adults  in  miniature.  It  other  instruments,  such  as  that  proposed  by 
is  eMcatial  to  employ  those  amusements  and  Mr.  Amesbury  for  stiff  elbow  joint,  which 
exeroiaes  which  would  throw  the  unaffected  has  a  screw  which  will  overcome  any  mus- 
side  of  the  body  into  motion,  as  these  would  cnlar  resistance,  if  used  with  proper  caution, 
strengthen  the  musoles  on  that  side,  and  tend  prudence,  and  perseverance.  Shampooing, 
to  bring  the  spine  and  Ixnly  into  the  erect  friction  with  iodine,  and  vapour  baths,  are 
position.  Repoeing  ontho  affected  side  con-  also  to  be  employed  as  auxiliaries.  When 
tributes  to  this  result.  Vnrious  gymnastic  the  disease  is  caused  by  anchylosis  or  ossifi- 
excrcises  are  essential  to  the  cure,  and  all  cation  of  the  joint,  a  cure  can  scarcely  be 
means  should  be  perse vticd  in  to  the  last,  expected ;  hut  even  in  tliis  case  1  should  use 
It  has  fuUen  under  my  observation,  that  iodine  and  steady  extension.  I  have  known 
many  cases  of  deformed  children,  especially  ancliylosis  of  the  ankle  joint  cured  by  this 
females,  before  the  age  of  puberty  (fourteen  method  in  a  case  at  St.  John's  Hospital, 
•r  sixteen  years),  in  this  climate,  and  even  which  was  witnessed  by  my  then  colleagues, 
A  year  or  two  afterwards,  were  finally  cured  Dr.  Negrie,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Nettlefold, 
by  persevering  in  the  uee  of  remedies.  The  and  for  which  amputation  was  proposed  at 
same  principles  apply  when  one  arm  is  longer  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
than  the  other  in  consequence  of  thecurva-  Contract iona  of  the  Wrist$  and  Fingert.^^ 
lure  of  the  spine;  but  not  when  this  de.  When  these  aie  congenital,  they  are  reme- 
formity  is  the  result  of  embryonary  or  ori.  diable  deformities;  if  of  the  ankle,  foot,  and 
ginal  malformation.  toes,  by  uniinijt  And  bandages.    When  they 
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«r»  teiMMd  by  the  eicatrices  or  ecare  which 
follow  burns,  Mr.  Earle  has  succeeded  in 
coring  them  by  excising  the  sears  and  ap- 
plying splints.  (Medieo-chir.  Trans.,  vol.  7). 
The  sooner  the  operation  is  perforraed  the 
better.  The  late  Baron  Dupuytren  related 
sereral  succeasful  cases. 

Meohanics,  labourers,  washerwomen,  and 
others,  are  sabject  to  contraction  of  the  ring 
and  little  fingers;  and  tliese  are  often  re- 
moved by  imprOTing  the  general  health  and 
applying  the  antimonial  ointment  on  the 
side  of  the  neck  over  the  origins  of  the 
brachial  nerves. 

Ih/ortnitiet  of  the  Inferior  Extremities.-^ 
The  lower  limbs  are  liable  to  various  de-» 
formities:  one  extremity  may  be  longer 
than  the  other,  one  shortened^  wasted,  and 
contracted  i  and  in  such  cases  there  will  be 
curvature  of  the  spine  in  the  infant,  or  spinal 
irritation  in  the  adaltf  giving  rise  to  facial 
and  other  neuralgia.  The  same  disorders 
often  supervene,  when  an  adult  has  the  k)wef 
extremity  amputated  at  the  hip  joint.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  body  will  rest  upon  the 
remaining  limb,  the  spine  must  be  twisted, 
and  neuralgia  of  the  face,  chest,  abdomen, 
and  limbs,  may  follow. 

When  one  limb  is  shorter  than  the  other 
at  birth,  or  is  perceived  when  the  infant ' 
walks,  artificial  means  should  be  employed 
in  all  eases  in  which  they  are  admissible. 
If  the  shortening  is  trifling,  it  tnay  be  re- 
medied in  some  measure  by  a  high-heeled 
shoe,  by  an  iron  patten  or  clog,  or  some  such 
contrivance. 

Inequality  of  the  inferior  extremities  may 
be  caused  in  childreu  by  paralysis,  or  disease 
of  the  hip,  knee,  or  ankle  joints.  In  the 
first  case,  the  limb  is  observed  to  waste  at 
the  period  of  dentition  or  ablactation.  The 
means  of  cure  are  to  improve  the  digestion 
and  general  health  by  gentle  aperients,  chalk 
with  mercury  combined  witli  rhubarb,  8tc., 
quinine,  preparations  of  iron,friction,eold  sea- 
bathing, nutritious  aliment,  warm  clothing, 
titercise  in  the  open  air ;  in  iaet,  all  re8to«> 
rative  means  employed  in  rachitisih,  sc!ro-* 
pbala,  and  during  the  con^iilescence  after 
acute  diseases,  sach  as  fevers,  scarlatina, 
small-pox,  measles,  infiammation  of  the 
lungs,  Ice. 

D^trmUiea  from  MeHf&rputtion  of  the  Bip 
Jotel.— ''CoDgenital  malformations  of  the 
thigh  bones  and  sockets  (acetubala)  are  OC'^ 
casiooally  observed.  Deveille,  Crele,  Pal- 
leta,  and  Dupuytren,  have  described  such 
eases.  The  first  three  mentioned  relate  ex* 
amples,  in  whieh  one  or  both  acetubala  were 
filled  up,  and  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone 
retted  on  the  bip  or  vicinal  fossa,  lu  such 
cases  the  limb  wcis  shortened.  Even  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  femur  (thigh-bone)  has 
been  absent  {Pal/eta).  Baron  Dupuytren 
has  given  an  admirable  account  of  such 
cases  {Repertoire  Gen,  d^Anatomie,  torn.  2), 
and  also  M.  Crnveilhier  (Anat.  Pathol.)  Mr. 
Be«le  has  abridged  both  descriptioos  {Trea* 


tiae  m  DefarmMet,  Sfc,  1830),  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  me« 
dical  practitioner,  and  to  which  T  beg  to  re-* 
fer  my  hearers.  This  deformity  impedce 
locomotion,  and  tends  to  induce  spinal  cur- 
vature. It  produces  the  same  effects  ae 
dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone.  (See  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  work  on  Dislocations;  Coaper^B 
Surgical  Dictionanf,  S^e.)  The  disease  may 
be  readily  mistaken  for  scrophnlous  infiam* 
mation  of  the  hip  joint.  Baron  Dupuytren 
states,  that  he  met  with  persons  afiected 
with  this  malformation,  who  had  Iteen  con* 
fined  to  the  horizontal  position  for  several 
years,  and  had  been  unnecessarily  treated 
with  repeated  leechings,  blisters,  moxa% 
cauteries,  8sc.,  without  any  advantage.  The 
absence  of  fever,  pain,  infiammation,  fine* 
tuation,  and  constitutional  disturbance,  will 
readily  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  diag* 
nosis.  Dupuytren  attributes  such  malfor* 
mations  to  intra-uterine  luxation  caused  by 
the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb  i 
and  Oeofiroy  St.  Hilaire,  with  much  more 
reason  in  ray  opinion,  to  some  aeeideal 
which  has  deranged  the  order  of  embryoiud 
development.  The  former  has  invented  ft 
bandage  for  such  malformations,  from  which 
a  few  have  derived  benefit. 

Malpositions  of  the  acetabnla,  caused  by 
rickets,  may  also  induce  lameness  on  one  or 
both  sides;  but  the  history  of  the  case  will 
enable  us  to  diagnosticate  correctly. 

Delpech  describes  cases  of  lameneH 
caused  by  shortening  of  the  psoas  nuignna^ 
iliacus  intemus,  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
thigh-bone;  to  remedy  which,  he  advises 
continuous  extension;  and  in  elongatkig 
shortened  muscles  their  sise  increases. 

DeformHies  and  ContfttetUmt  if  the  Knei 
Joint, — These  are  of  two  litnds-"  the  knees 
are  turned  inwards  or  outwards)  but  the 
former  are  the  most  common.  Mr.  Beale, 
in  his  work  on  Deformities,  gftes  a  minute 
account  of  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of 
these  affections,  which  my  limits  do  not  al" 
low  me  to  traoscribe ;  but  bis  account  of  the 
treatment  deserves  attention. 

Defotmiiiti  and  Contractions  of  the  Kn^ 
and  Ankle.— These  diseases  are  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  congenital.  When  they  oc- 
cur at  birth  they  are  easily  eured,  by  placittg 
the  joints  in  their  natural  position,  and  re- 
taining them  so  by  appropriate  splints  and 
bandages  {Veneh  D'Ytemtris,  ^c.)  Our  chief 
object  is  to  overcome  the  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  and  ligaments.  In  what  is  called 
white  swelling,  it  is  important  to  prevent 
the  limbs  from  uniting  in  an  angular  direc- 
tion, and  this  can  be  effected  by  the  meaus 
already  mentioned.  1 1  is  old-fashioned  sur- 
gery to  allow  the  knee  to  form  an  angle 
nearly  acute  with  the  thigh ;  and,  according 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  is  much  better  to 
cause  the  inferior  extremity  to  be  straight. 
(See  his  Lectures  on  Surgery f  1924.)  It  is 
remarkable  what  a  degree  of  rashness  is  em- 
ployed in  tiiese  cases.    I  knew  a  fomst 
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laHy,  the  daaghter  of  an  eminent  pbyskian,  Jioirni.  1834,  toI.  5;  Xontf.  Mtd,  aad  Sivy, 

whwe  leg  united  in  an  angular  form  with  Journ,  1834,  vol.  6). 

the  Ihi^h.  The  best  advice  was  previously  Dr/ormitiei  qf  the  Feet — Club' foot,  ^e.— 
had,  and  the  only  remedy  proposed  was  am-  The  deformities  of  the  feet,  aa  when  turned 
putation,  to  which  the  father  would  not  con-  inwards  (vari),  or  outwards  (valgi),  or  when 
sent.  A  curved  joint  finally  formed;  and,  the  infant  walks  on  its  toes  (pes equinus), 
as  the  sufferer  was  a  beautiful  girl,  her  con  generally  admit  of  complete  cure.  Numer- 
dition  excited  great  sympathy  and  commis-  ons  infants  were  treated  by  roe  successfully, 
eration.  She  had  also  lost  her  father.  An  Tlie  bones  and  ligaments  in  such  cases  ar« 
empiric  l.oldly  proposed  to  cure  her.  She  easily  reduced  to  their  natural  position  by 
consented.  He  placed  her  on  a  sora,  and  proper  bandages  and  splints:  but  a  cure  is 
with  force  extended  the  diseased  limb.  He  extremely  difficult  when  deformities  occur 
then  applied  splints  and  bandages,  and  kept  after  birth.  1  am  borne  out  in  this  opinion 
these  constantly  wet  with  vinegar  and  water,  by  Mr.  Beale,  a  late  and  excellent  writer 
In  six  weeks  the  limb  was  straight,  with  an  on  Deiormities,  Distortions,  and  Contrac- 
anchylosed  joint.  Few  educated  surgeons  tions  of  the  Limbs,  Joints  and  Spine,  1831, 
would  -  attempt  such  an  operation,  because  who  thus  expresses  himself — *'  There  is  no 
ninety-nineout  of  a  bundled  patients  would  case  of  club-foot,  however  bad.  which  may 
be  destroyed  by  it.  In  cases  of  white  swell-  not  be  remedied,  and  but  few  which  cannot 
ing  of  the  knee  and  other  joints,  great  sue-  be  altogether  cured,  by  proper  means  em- 
cess  follows  the  use  of  the  different  prepara-  ployed  immediately  alter  birth.  The  ear- 
tions  of  iodine,  employed  both  internally  lier  the  period  when  these  malformations 
and  externally.  The  proto-ioduret  of  mer-  are  treated,  the  more  simple  are  the  means 
cury*,  the  dento-ioduret  of  meicury f,  the  necessiary  for  their  removal;  and,  by  great 
ioduret  of  lead  ^,  the  hydriodate  of  potas8§,  perseverance,  these  deformities  may  often 
the  hydriodate  of  iron  ||,  and,  in  the  worst  be  cured  before  the  period  arrives  when  the 
eases,  the  ioduret  of  arsenic^,  might  be  em-  child  should  walk.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  civil- 
ployed  with  advantage.  As  these  remedies  ized  society,  in  tbe  present  advanced  state 
are  not,  as  yet,  in  our  British  pharmaco-  of  science,  to  witness  the  cases  of  distorted 
poeias  (for  we  are  proverbially  slow  in  adopt-  feet  which  present  themselves  in  this  town ; 
ing  new  medicines).  I  therefore  deem  it  for  there  are  not  ten  cases  in  a  hundred  that 
advisable  and  necessary  to  state  their  doses,  might  not  have  been  during  infenry  entirely 
I  may  alvo  mention  another  new  remedy  in  cured,  and  in  the  rest  the  deformity  might 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  joints —  ha\'e  been  considerably  diminished.  I  never 
hip,  knee,  ankle,  wrist — diseases  intimately  pass  a  day  without  observing  adults  with 
connected  with  white  swelling,  is  mercury,  various  degrees  of  club-foot,  from  a  slight 
which  was  successfully  employed  by  Dr.  inflection  of  one  foot  to  those  cases  of  great 
O'Beirne,  of  Dublin,  and  the  results  of  his  deformity,  where  both  feet  are  contracted 
experience  attested  by  Dr.  M'Dowel,  Mr,  and  turned  inwards;  every  one  of  which 
Carmichael,  and  Mr.  Roney.  {DnbHn  Med,  might  have  been  removed,  if  properly  treat- 
——————— -^ —  ed  in  the  early  part  of  life.    They,  may  be 

•  Proto-ioduret  of  mercury^dose  for  an  alleviated  at  any  time  before  the  growth  of 

adult,  gr.  one-eighth  to  one-half,  in  pills;  the  body  has  ceased;  but,  of  course,  tbe 

dose  to  be  proportioned  according  to  the  longer  the  treatment  is  delayed,  the  more 

age  and  strength  of  children.    Ointments,  difficult  it  becomes :  after  the  age  of  10  or 

9i— ij,  iij.  iv,  to  5  ij  of  prepared  lard.  12,  a  perfect  cure  rarely  takes  place,  and 

f  Deuto-ioduret  of  mercury — dose  for  an  the  earlier  means  are  adopted  for  relief  the 


adult,  gr.  one-sixteenth  to  one-half  in  alco-    better." 


preparation  extremely  successful  in  sero-  walks  on  the  toes,  or  in  common  language, 

pbula,  and  in  vypbilis  complicated  with  it.  pointed  toe  (pes  equinus,  horse-hooC)    In 

4  Hydriodate  of  potass,  gr.  x^xv,  in  dis-  all  these  deformities  there  is  not  a  corn- 
tilled  water,  ter  in  die ;  ointment,  5n — ife  plete  dislocation,  as  would  appear  on  a  fiitt 
—  Sj);  Bomtiroes  with  tine,  opii.  5  j*  view  of  the  affected   limb.     There  is  not 

II  Hydiiodate   of  iron.    Internally  aa  a  a  tibio-calcaneo  (dislocation  of  the  leg  and 

tonic,  gr.  ij— x  rapidly  increased  to  xx.  foot),  but  it  arises  from  a  torsion  of  the  bones 

%  Ioduret  of  arsenic,  in  cases  of  adults  of  the  foot,  the  oscalcis.the  tarsus  and  toes, 

generally ;  uhen  scrof^.ulous  persons  have  Tlie  result  is  a  displacement  of  the  sole  and 

syphilitic  disease  of  the  hones,  and  in  ne-  instep  of  the  foot,  a  shortening  and  tension 

crosis,  it  possesses  the  pr<  perties  of  its  com-  ot  the  flexors  of  tie  leg,  an  apparent  curva- 

ponent  parts,  is  extrrmely  poifonous.  and  ture  of  the  leg  and  knee;  and  the  rffict  will 

has  hitherto  been  used  externally;  oint-  be  an  unsteady  gait    lecause  the  weii'ht  of 

ment.  gr.  iij— §j.     It  would  l)e  wiong  to  the  body  is  not  suppoited  on  a  sufficient 

give  to  children,  unless  eveiy  other  reniedy  iMtse.      It  is  impoitant  to  state    that  the 

had  failed,  and  then  in  extremely  minute,  bones  of  the  whole   body  are  imperfectly 

infinitismal,  or  homcBopathic  doses.  ossified  at  biitb;  are  partially  soft  and  eaaily 
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plaeecl  in  their  nataml  position.    This  fact  circulation,  or  inoervatioQ   (power  of  the 
jn^tiiies  the  conclaaioa   that  duh-foot   is  brain  and  spinal  marrow)  being  defective, 
easily  cured,  when  proper  means  are  em-  or  deranged,  must  derange  every  organ  in 
ployed  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  the  body,  the  mascles  amongst  the  rest,  and 
infant.  thence  those  of  the  lower  limbs  and  trunk 
The  causes  of  these  deformities  are  un-  are  rendered  incapable  of  supporting    the 
known.     They  are  attributed  to   the   re-  weight  of  the  body,  aud  deformities  of  the 
•trained  position  of  the  infant  in  the  mater-  limbs,  spine,  growing  out  of  the  shoulder 
nal  womb,  when  the  amniotic  fluid  that  sur-  or  back,  is  a  frequent  result.     It  will  ap- 
rounds  it  is  small  in  quantity,  to  an  arrest  pear  by  a  reference  to  the  remarks  on  the 
of  development  (Breschet,  Chaussier,  Cru-  physical  education  of  infants,  that  few  of 
veilhier),  to  feebleness  or  paralysis  of  the  them  escape  from  irritation  in  the  stomach 
abductor  muscles  (Beclard),  and  they  also  and  bowels,  in  consequence  of  the  adminis- 
accoropany  spina  bifida.    It  is  true  that  the  tration  of  improper  food  and  drink  to  them. 
infiint  may  not  move  during   the    whole  If  these  parts  be  disordered,  they  derange 
period  of  pregnancy,  or  at  least  is  not  felt  the  respiration,  the  brain,  and  all  parts — a 
to  move  iiy  the  parent ;  nevertheless,  it  is  fact  proved  by  the  innumerable  complaints 
not  only  born  alive,  but  perfect  in  all  parts,  and  disorders  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Deformities  often  occur  after  birth,  and  are  by   persons    labouring  under   indigestion, 
ascribed  to  the  nurse's  holding  the  infant  hypochondriasis,   nervousness.     The  same 
too  much  on  one  arm,  and  consequently,  train  of  disorders  exist  in  children.    But 
inclining   one    lower   extremity   inwards,  supposing  the  digestion  to  be  good,  which  is 
Una  constrained  position  of  the  infant  may  seldom  the  case,  unless  the  infant  thrives, 
possibly  induce  disease  ;  but  it  cannot,  in  the  nutriment  or  chyle  cannot  be  changed 
my  opinion,  be  a  very  frequent  cause,  as  into  vivifying  blopd,  uoIcms  the  process  for 
nine  in  ten  mothers  and   nurses,  who  are  that  purpose  (respiration)  be  healthful.    £x- 
righ  -handed,  bold  the  infant  on  the  right  posure  to  a  pure  air  is  necessary  for  the 
arm ;  and  yet  deformity  of  the  lower  limbs  proper  performance  of  this  function.    But 
is  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence  during  in  large  crowded  cities  and  towns,  the  child- 
infancy,   unless  errors  in    diet,    clothing,  ren  of  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  sel- 
deanliness,  exposure  to  the  air,  exercise,  dom  enjoy  the  essential  advantage  of  good 
prevail.      All  debilitating  causes  of  this  air,  or  other  hygienic  means;  and  the  re- 
kind,  all  acute  diseases,  teething,  hooping  suit  is,  that  delicacy  aud  disease  is  most 
cough,  inflammations  in  the    head,  chest,  common    amongst   them.     But  admitting 
abdomen  and  limbs,  eruptive  fevers,  scarla-  the  digestion  and  respiration  to  be  natural, 
Una,  small- pox,  measles,  &r.  &c.,   predis-  health  cannot  be  preserved  unless  exercise 
pose  young  infants  to  deformities  in  the  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  especially  on  foot, 
•pine  and  limbs.     The  reason  is  obvious.  This  circulates  the  biood  to  every  part,  by 
The  muscular  power  or  strength  is  dimi-  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
nished,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  ries :  strengthen:)  every  part ;  and  those  who 
are  unable  to  sustain  or  bear  the  weight  of  live  in  rural  districts  are  proverbially  the 
the  body,  and  the  bones  being  soft,  readily  healthiest  of  the  population, 
beod.  or  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  **  grow  out."  When  infants  &re  enfeebled  by  mismanage* 
It  is  generally    olwerved  that   deformities  me nt  or  disease,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
commence  about  the  time  of  weaning,  when  or  fi  th  year,  they  are  very  liable  to  defor- 
improper  food  is  usually  given,  the  infant  mities  of  the  spine  and  limlw.    The  ent'ee- 
being  peevish  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  bled   muscles  are  not  able  to  support  the 
breast  milk,  and  soon  getting  into  a  deK-  trunk  ;  and  the  spine  and  lower  limbs  become 
cate  state  of  health.    But  the  disease  may  deformed.    This  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
commence  earlier  than  the  period  of  ablac-  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  month, 
tation  or  weaning,  especially  in  infants  of  the  or  second  year.    The  infant  loses  the  power 
poor,  who  are  mismanaged  from  the  moment  of  its  limbs,  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase* 
otbirth,a8regard8diet, clothing. cleanliness,  "gets  off  its  legs."    About  the  period  of 
exposure  to  a  pure  air,  &c.    Under  all  these,  weaning  or  of  teething,  or  after  any  severe 
and  many  other  debilitating  causes,  thedi-  disease,  the  joints   of  the    ankles,  wrists, 
gestion  is  impaired,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  knees,  hips,  and  spine,  are  weakened,  and 
nourishment  is  not  extracted  from  the  food  cease  to  {Merform  their  functions.   The  bones 
by  the  enfeebled  stomach,  a  suflicient  addi-  bend,  and  deformity  is  the  consequence.     It 
lion  of  nutriment  (chyle)  is  conveyed  to  the  is.  however,  consoling  to  know,  that  children 
heart  and  not  added  to  the  blood  ;  a  dete-  who  become  deformed  after  birth,  from  the 
riorated  and  deficient  quantity  of  blood  is  age  of  one  to  five  years,  almost  invariably 
circulated  to  the  diflerent  organs,  and  these  recover  and  become  straight,  if  the  general 
being  deprived  of  a  sufficient  supply,  as  in  health  be  improved,  and  the  treatment  be 
health,  become  enfeebled,  rannot  perform  rational,  even  w  thou t  the  use  of  mechanical 
their  functions  or  uses  properly,  aud  deli-  contrivances.    The  reason  of  t hid  lavourable 
eacy  or  disease  in  someone  of  them,  accord-  result  is  clear  to  the  educated  practitioner, 
ing  to  the  predisposition  of  the  individual.  He  knows  that  the  ljone:i  and   ligaments 
is  the  consequence.    In  fact,  the  digestion,  which  unite  them,  are  but  partially  deve« 
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loped  in  the  first  year  of  infancy ;  and  if  the  tiiese  strengthen  tbe  muKlea.    Wfacttt  the 

muscles  be  strengthened  by  proper  diet,  foot  is  restored  to  the  natural  position,  a 

healthful  respiration,  exercise  in  the  open  boot  should  be  worn,  with  the  outer  side  oi 

air,  cold  bathing,  tonics,  and  other  invigorat-  the  sole  thicker  than  the  inner,  so  as  to  incline 

ing  means,  they  will  speedily  restore  the  the  foot  outwards. 

deformed  bones  to  their  natural  situation,  and  In  valgi,  or  turning  of  the  foot  outwards, 

the  body  to  the  straight  and  erect  position,  the  instrument  must  be  rerersed. 

This  fadt  is  attested  by  every  modern  writer  In  the  pes  equinus  or  pointed,  the  objeeft 

on  deformities,  and  on  rachitism  or  rickets,  is  to  reduce  the  foot  and  toes  to  their  ordi« 

(Mason  Good,  8.  Cooper,  Harrison,  Beale,  nary  positions:  and,  perhaps,  the  best  appa* 

Scarpa,  Dubois,  Delpech,  &£C.  &e.)     I  have  rat  us  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  Mr.  Amesbury  4 

seen  it  proved  in  a  vast  number  of  instances.  In  treating  these  deformities,  it  is  impe« 

Congenital  deformities  which  occur  before  riously  necessary  for  the  practitioner    to 

birth,  are,  on  the  contrary,  never  removed  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ana« 

without  mechanical  aid,  but  are  generally  tomy  and  natural  portions  of  the  affected 

cured  by  this  means.    The  <;..planation  of  parts,  or  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  snc* 

this  apparent  contradiction  Is  simple.    The  ceed  in  removing  their  derangement, 

infantile  constitution  at  birth,  is  much  more  There  is  much  more  difficulty  in  remor* 

frail  and  feeble,  than  at  the  age  of  a  year  or  ing  the  pes  equinus*    This  generally  aiTeete 

two;  and  requires  infinitely  more  care  and  one  limb;  the  individual  walks  on  the  toea} 

attention.    At  birth,  the  infant  is  almost  de-  there  is  a  permanent  extension  of  the  foot, 

prived  of  exercise,  the  muscles  are  slightly  and  it  is  on  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  booet 

exerted  by  dandling,  holding  in  the  arms,  that  the  person  stands  or  walks.   Some  have 

and  other  positions:  they  are  already  so  weak  supposed  that  this  deformity  was  caused  by  a 

as  to  admit  of  deformity ;  and  therefore  we  rigidity  and  shortening  of  the  extensor  miM* 

must  assist  nature  by  mechanical  contriv*  cles ;  to  remedy  which,  Delpech  pxopoeed  to 

ances,  and  support  the  bones  in  their  proper  incise  the  tendo  Achillis.   It  appears  to  me> 

situations,  which  the  muscles  and  ligaments  that  this  operation  would  only  be  justifiable 

cannot  do  by  themselves.  when  all  other  means  had  failed  ;  and  even 

The  indication  of  cure  is  to  reduce  the  de-  then,  I  very  much  doubt  its  propriety, 

formed  foot  to  its  proper  position,  and  secure  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  to  think  on» 

it  with  a  bandage  properly  applied.    The  that  though  infants  are  subject  to  numerous 

younger  the  infant  the  easier  to  cure  its  de-  deformities,  we  seldom  of  late  years  observe 

formities.   Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  an  equal  proportion  in  adults.    It  is  true* 

cause  undue  pressure.    The  bandage  ought  we  now  and  then  see  instances  of  in-kneei 

to  be  applied,  first  round  the  toes,  and  car-  baker's-knee,  and  bandy  legs;  but  these  are 

ried  on  towards  the  leg;  and  sttips  of  strong  comparatively  rare  at  present.    Mr.  Beale 

paste-board^  or  their  splints  carefully  enve-  observes,  **  I  am  acquainted  with  several  cbU« 

loped  in  lint,  may  be  placed,  if  necessary,  on  dien,  more  or  less  affected  with  deformity  of 

the  sides  or  sole  of  the  foot.   Lastly,  the  folds  the  legs,  in  whom  I  could  attribute  them  to 

of  the  bandage  should  be  stitched  together  {  no  other  cause  than  that  of  being  instructed 

and  it  should  be  removed  and  another  applied  to  stand  and  walk  too  early ;  their  health 

every  twenty-four  hours.  1  have  cored  several  has  been  uniformly  good*    Nutrition  bai 

new-bom  infants  by  this  simple  plan  of  treat*  apparently  gone  on  as  it  should  do,  and  yet 

ment,  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  eighteen  montfaa, 

but  others  required  a  longer  period.    The  their  legs  have  begun  to  show  signs  of  weak* 

difference  of  constitution,  and  the  solidity  ness  and  deformity."     He  goes  on  to  state 

of  the  bones,  vary  very  considerably  in  in«  that  children  should  be  allowed  to  stand  and 

f^nts ;  and,  consequently,  the  period  of  cure  walk,  when  they  shew  an  inclination, 

cannot  be  alike  in  all  cases.  Recent  deformities  of  the  knee  are  said  to 

In  cases  of  varus,  or  turning  of  the  foot  be  cumbie  by  some  continental  writer^  by 

inwards,  the  chief  indications  of  treatment  proper  mechanical  instraments  (Venel  and 

are  to  restore  the  foot  to  its  proper  position,  D'Yvemoia)    They  devote  mndi  more  at* 

and  to  retain  it  so.    Scarpa  densed  an  in^^  tention  to  orthopedic  medicine  in  Fraaeei 

strumentfor  this  purpose,  and  CoUesanothen  than  we  do  in  this  country.    Justice  obligee 

The  first  is  illustrated  by  a  plate  in  Mr*  me  to  add,  that  we  have  not,  as  yet,  a  single 

Beale's  work  on  Deformities^  to  which  I  am  Institution  in  the  metropolis  appropriated  to 

much  indebted  for  many  facts  relating  to  this  cla^s  of  diseases,     bhe  also  reminds  me> 

this  elass  of  diseases,  and  that  of  Dr.  CoUes  that  Dr.  Harrison,  whose   name  has  beea 

in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  honourably  mentioned  in  these  pages,  baa 

As  a  general  rule,  neither  bandages  nor  lately  given  the  sum  of  £1000  towards  the 

mechanical  contrivances  should  be  allowed  funds  of  such  an  establishment.     Our  mnni- 

to  cause  pain,  nor  to  impede  walking,  if  Used  ficeutly  endowed  hospitals  have  done  no* 

when  the  infant  can  attempt  thiit  kind  of  thing  for  the  removal  of  spinal  and  other 

locomotion.   Manual  frictions  of  the  muRcles  deformities — not  even  Guy*s  or  St*  Bartho* 

of  the  affected  limb  should  be  made  morn-  lomew's  Hospital,  with  immense  funds,  not- 

ing  and  evening  for  at  least  an  hour  after  withstanding  the  Abernetbies,A8tleyCoopere^ 

bandagea  or  instruments  are  removed,  as  &c,  once  connected  with  them. 
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It  is  a  angular  fact,  that  there  is  no  work  Who  does  not  percehre  that  tht  objeets  for 
in theEnglish language  excepting  Mr.  BealesS  vhieh  they  are  designed  are  most  wisely  com- 
whic^  treats  so  favourably  of  human  deform-  billed  ?  The  disposition  reiatite  to  these  cr- 
itics of  the  bones.  There  are  many  excellent  gans  is  not 'only  admirable,  bat  CYcn  thrtf 
treatises  on  particular  varieties  of  spinal  dis-  inflnenoe  on  the  living  body,  and  especially 
tortiou,  but  these  are  silent  on  deformities  on  the  whole  economy  of  the  Individual,  Is 
of  the  limbs.  Even  our  works  on  surgery  adapted  with  a  sabllme  foresight.  This  con- 
treat  of  these  maladies  very  superficially,  cordance  of  individuals,  this  tendency  to  re- 
Foreign  writers  have,  on  the  contrary,  de-  production,  this  community  of  senthrtents 
voted  great  attenUon  to  this  class  of  dis-  this  reciprocal  eoncoursc  of  actions,  can  they 
eases,  and  have  employed  a  vast  number  of  be  the  work  of  chance?  This  perpetuity  of 
well  constructed  mechanical  contrivances  beings,  this  immutability  of  each  species 
for  the  leraoval  of  human  deformities.—  ^hich  do  not  confound  themselves  with  other 
These  may  be  seen  and  examined  in  their  beings,  do  these  depend  upon  chance  and  an 
numerous  orthopedic  establishtnents.     This  iadefinite  aim  ^ 

branch  of  surgery  has  been  hitherto  unac-         xhe  sympathies  between  the  sexes  incHne 
countebly  neglected  m  this  kingdom,  and  all  to  love,  though  they  disguise  it  under  a 
generally  consigned  to  mechanics,  though  thousand  forms.     Females,  In  general,  are 
human  deformities  are  of  very  frequent  oc-  the  site  of  the  species  :  they  contain  the  es- 
currence.    They  have  been  ascribed  to  the  ^ential  principle  of  it  j  eveiy  female  indivi- 
progress  of  arU  and  civilization,  as  they  sel-  ^^^  j,  exclusively  formed   for  generation, 
dom  occurred  m  remote  ages,  and  are  only  Her  organs  are  the  root  and  foundltion  of  aU 
met  with  among  the  inferior  animals  when  ^^  structure.     The  principle  of  her  life  re- 
dpmesticated       But    they   are    extremely  ^^^  ^^irely  in  these  organs,  and  greaOy 
common  in  the  human  specjes.    Perhaps  the  :„•,«-...  ^ul  ^,*  ^,  ..j  ,.  .'  j^rcauy 
proportionofhalfthe  female  children  under  u^^'lV^^J^^^i  *^*  hving  economy, 
the  age  of  puberty  suffer  from  more  or  less  ^!\"  "^H^"  V/^^^^^  ^^^^' 
contortions  of  the  spine,  and  are  rendered  ?"  *  thw^*  ^  V^'^M*  ^'^  °^  ***'* ' 
nervous  and  enfeebled  during  life.     The  ^1,*;^*.^T       '*  is,  on  the  contrary,  her 
frequency  of  spinal  and  other  deformities  is  "^^  'T'     \  °*^  T       «^»"«»on-    Males 
to  be  attributecl  to  errors  in  physical  educa-  f°  "?f  ^*»^*'  ^  .*P^**^,  correctly,  their  females, 
Uon.  and  to  the  indefensible  custom  of  con-  '"^****.  «^  being  of  which  these  are  the  de- 
fining girls  to  a  restrained  position  for  several  ^^^^"f  ?  ^o'  t«»«T  h«^e  no  more  love  when 
hours  a  day.   Their  brothers,  who  are  not  so  r"^^  "*?  ^"""^^  reproduce.    Thus  fishes  only 
constrained,  play  and  romp  about;  they  ex-  i?""  *^®  ^'^  °^  '^"J  females,  and  follow 
ercise  their  muscles,  and  for  the  rccisons  JJ*?  ^^f  T'  «°*®  °^^^^'    ^"^^^IS  animals 
already  stated,  are  sound  and  healthful,  and  *^« '««■*• »»  n©  WBg««-  sought  for  by  the  male 
scarcely  ever  suffer  from  deformities  of  the  »«««•"«  »*»  conceived.     Individuals  who 
bones.     I  have  fully  described  the  cause  of  '**^*  *"*''  subjected  to  castration,  inspire  con- 
deformities  in  girls  in  my  remarks  on  scho-  ^^^P^*  •««'  »<>*  'ove.     This  sentiment,  then, 
lastic    discipline  and  education.      I    may,  *»««  »«*  po^^  o*"  ▼l^ft«ity.  except  so  ftir  as  it 
however,  maVe  one  observation  on  the  sub-  ^•'^^•s  to  the  production  of  thespedes;  and 
ject  in  this  place,  and  it  is  this :  that  it  is  *^  ***^  not  for  its  object  engendering  individu- 
impossible  for  any  being  (young  or  old)  to  "*•»  whilst  they  may  be  indiffferent  to  each 
retain  one  position  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  ®*****'»  *^thoiit  the  desire  to  reproduce  each 
time,  without  fatiguing  and  enfecbnng  the  other. 

muscles,  and  rendering  them  incapable  of        Nevertheless,  the  generative  organs  have 

keeping  their  bones  in  their  proper  places,  their  period*  of  eetitity  and  repose.     Almost 

Let  any  one  try  the  experiment  of  standing  '^^  vegetables  produce  flowers  and  fimits  once 

or  sitting  in  one  position  for  a  quarter  of  an  «-ycar ;  most  animals  eouple  but  once  a-year ; 

hour,  and  he  must  admit  the  truth  of  my  sometimes  many  species  engender  oftener; 

statement.    At  our  next  meeting,  I  shall  and  others  more  rarely.     In  plants,  the  or- 

describc  spinal   deformities,  and  conclude  g^i^  of  generatloa  fall  with  the  seeds  and 

this  subject  of  displacements  of  bone.  fruits,  and  are  renewed  every  year.     In  ani- 

— 0 —  mals,  the  same  sexnal  organs  serve  during 

M.  VIREY  ON   THE   GENERATION  OF  the  whole  course  of  their  life ;  but  these  have 

ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS.  I>eriod8  of  development  and  excitation  which 

we  call  t  he  rW  or  heaff  after  which  thev  wither 

{Continued /rom^  Vol.  6,  p.  628.J  diminish,  and  almost  become  obliterated,  un- 

,.    ,.     ..^       ,  ,,  ,       ^  J,        ,    ,.        .  til  a  new  season  of  love  awakens  them  from 

On  the  atfferent  Modes  of  Reprod^^tu^n  of  or.  ti,eir  torpid  condition,  and  recals  them  to  a 

gonxzed  Bungs  compared  to  Man.  momentary  existence.     The  activity  of  the 

If  there  ^was  on  earth  no  other  mark  of  di-  life  of  the  species,  or  of  the  generative  faculty 

vine  wisdom  than  that  which  is  apparent  in  is  intermittent  or  periodic.     In  the  human 

the  sexual  orcrans,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  species,  imd  in  animals  which  equally  consume 

prove  the  existence  of  an  intclliprent  Being,  abundant  and  nutritious  food,  the  generative 

How  is  it  possible  to  mistake  the  relations  faculty  is  perpetual,  and  their  sexual  organs 

so  intimate  and  so  perfect  between  the  sexes?  remain  in  a  condition  more  or  less  fitted  fo^ 
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the  act  of  propagation ;  neyertheless,  we  here 
remark  the  periodical  impulse  of  the  life  of 
the  species.  Thus,  the  woman  is  subject  to 
a  periodical  evacuation  once  a  mdntb,  and  so, 
according  to  some,  are  a  few  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  but  in  an  indetermined  or  irregular 
manner  *.  The  females  of  quadrupeds  have 
their  periods  of  amorous  impulse,  at  their 
period  of  rut  or  heat.  There  is  something 
analogous  in  birds  whose  sexual  organs  have 
become  excited,  hot,  red,  and  dilated,  and 
are  in  a  kind  of  erection  until  the  act  of  con- 
ception is  accomplished.  Reptiles,  fishes, 
insects,  and  worms,  have  a  similar  excite- 
ment or  orgasm  at  fixed  periods.  In  fine, 
plants  develope  their  buds,  expand  their 
flowers,  display  their  petals,  elevate  their 
stamens  and  pistils,  until  fecundation  is  ef- 
fected. 

Not  only  does  there  exist  a  time  of  amorous 
effervescence  and  of  rut  in  all  living  nature, 
but  it  is  principally  at  the  moment  of  gei  era- 
tion  that  the  sexual  organs  are  excited  to  the 
highest  degree  of  sensibility.  All  the  pow- 
ers of  the  soul  then  contract  themselves  in 
these  organs,  which  are  in  a  violent  state  of 
excitation  and  erection.  These  organs  possess 
an  individual  life  wbich  is  very  involuntary, 
which  is  torpid  during  a  greater  part  of  their 
existence,  which  awakes  at  certain  epochs, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  active  life,  wbich 
reposeit  every  night  and  awakes  every  morn- 
ing. This  vitality  of  the  sexes  is  less  durable 
than  that  of  individuals,  for  it  does  not  com- 
mence until  the  age  of  puberty,  and  it  dies 
before  the  body  that  produces  it.  Thus  the 
plant  does  not  develope  its  flowers,  for  the 
first  time,  but  at  a  certain  period  of  its  ex- 
istence ;  the  animal  does  not  become  pube- 
rous  until  its  organs  and  powers  are  suffici- 
ently  develoi  ed.  In  the  same  mnnner,  the 
vegetable  and  animal  which  are  too  old,  are 
dead  as  to  reproduction.  1  heir  sexual  organs 
are  hereafter  incapable  of  perlorming  this 
function.  The  duration  of  living  bodies  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods,  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  which  are  the  frozen  zones  of  exis- 
tence, the  intermediate  is  the  torrid  zone  of 
life. 

Love,  however,  announces  the  speedy  ruin 
of  individuals.  We  love,  because  we  do  not 
live  for  ever.  Every  living  being  reproduces 
itself,  because  all  perish.  Iiove  is  the  mes- 
senger of  death.  If  nothing  perished,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  new  generations,  and 
love  would  be  exiled  from  the  world.  Mine- 
rals are  in  this  condition,  they  never  die,  but 
they  never  engender.  We  pay  love  at  the 
expense  of  our  life.  Who  can  suppose  that 
this  sentiment,  so  delightful,  should  never- 
theless be  a  proof  of  our  mortality  ?  We 
give  our  life  to  other  beings,  as  a  father  who 


divides  his  goods  among  his  children.  To 
engender,  is  to  say,  to  make  his  will,  and  to 
prepare  for  death.  But  nature  has  surroupded 
the  act  of  generation  with  so  many  attrac- 
tions, that  she  hns  entirely  disrobed  it  of  all 
sadness  as  regards  us;  nevertheless,  when 
propagation  is  accomplished,  an  animal  falls 
into  depression  and  sadness,  it  perceives  fatal 
losses;  the  plant  is  deflowered,  its  petalrare 
withered,  its  freshness  is  destroyed,  its  beauty 
has  vanished  with  the  morning  mist,  its  bit- 
terness remuns,  as  Lucretius  has  it : — 


«( 


£  fonte  lep6rum 


*  I1ie  ablest  phy»iologists  deny  this,  and 
it  is  well  known  to  every  obstetrician,  the 
amorous  impulse  is  extinguished  in  most  wo- 
men during  menstruation. — 'Irans, 


Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsis  floribua 
angit.»» 

It  is  a  mixture  of  gr'ef  and  pleasure  which 
makes  the  great  charm  of  love.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  pain  should  prevent  the  satiety  of 
pleasure,  and  that  pleasure  should  soften  the 
suffering  of  pain ;  without  this  compensation, 
love  would  be  very  soon  exhausted,  either  by 
satiety,  or  by  pain,  like  a  fire ;  but  thus  good 
is  counterbalanced  by  evil ;  that  love  subsists 
like  a  fire,  which  does  not  exist  but  by  a  con- 
tinual action ;  no  one  loves,  unless  agitated 
by  hopes  and  fears ;  because  we  remain  in- 
different whilst  the  soul  is  in  repose.  Love 
is  in  the  combat,  not  in  the  victory  ;  it  lan- 
guishes in  the  bosom  of  pleasures,  and  reani- 
mates by  obstacles;  contradiction  or  opposi- 
tion is  its  life ;  that  which  torments  it,  pleases 
it,  whilst  thfit  which  constitutes  its  happi- 
ness causes  its  destruction. 

VI.  0/  copulation f  and  of  the  phenomena  of 
impregnation;  of  the  unions  of  the  different 
species,  of  pregnancy,  and  parturition ;  of 
twins ;  and  the  mode  qf  nutrition  qf  thejatus. 
— We  shall  not  enter  here  into  the  details, 
which  relate  to  th«^  preparation  of  the 
seminal  fluid  in  the  testicles  of  tlie  male,  nor 
into  all  the  phyMological  phenomena  which 
accompany  copulation.  Here  we  shall  treat 
of  the  genital  function  in  its  generalities  in 
all  organised  beings,  and  compare  them  with 
what  is  observed  in  the  mammiferK,  and 
our  species.  The  copulation  of  animals  is 
more  complicated  than  the  act  of  generation 
in  vegetable*:  when  an  animal  enters  the 
season  of  love,  it  is  agitated  and  loses 
repose  ;  an  ardour  of  inquietude  torments  it ; 
a  secret  fire  devours  it,  it  exhales  in  its 
whispers,  and  announces  its  wants  by  its 
cries  and  accents  of  tenderness  :  the  bird  in 
its  cage  chants  its  pains  and  its  pleasures  ; 
it  calls  its  true  love,  constructs  its  nest,  and 
defies  its  rivals  to  combat.  The  time  of  love 
is  also  the  period  of  strife  among  animals. 
Jealouity  is  a  passion  instituted  by  nature, 
and  destined  (who  will  believe  it)  to  enable 
the  offspring  to  reject  the  feeble  and  the  dis- 
eased, and  to  give  preference  to  young, 
vigorous,  and  robust  individuals,  so  that  the 
species  may  maintain  itself  in  all  its  vigour 
or  power.  Jealousy  is  a  misfortune  to  an 
individual,  but  it  is  useful  to  the  species,  and 
eousidera  this  object  only.    Aa  I  have  al- 
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ready  itotod,  this  is  the  ttMoa  that  ao  many 
animals  combat  to  enjoy  it.  Love  it  the 
brother  of  war,  and  Mars  is  always  loved  by 
Veaus.  Females  of  all  animals  prefer  the 
most  courageous  males  by  an  amorous  in- 
stioct,  which  is  very  remarkable.  The 
feebleness  of  the  one  aspires  after  the 
strength  of  the  other;  courage  is  the  first 
title  of  love  ;  the  fervour  of  age,  the  vigour 
of  the  limbs,  the  activity  of  instinct,  the 
impetuosity  of  the  passions,  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  appetites,  announce  that  the 
intlividual  is  not  incapable  of  giving  life. 
When  we  examine  the  human  species,  we 
find  how  much  nature  is  cherished  by  social 
fetters,  which  become  more  powerful  by 
religion  and  laws  in  the  age  of  love.  All 
the  fine  sentiments  which  decorate  the  title 
of  moral  love,  all  the  metaphysics  of  sen- 
timent and  delicacy  emanate  almost  from  the 
physical  condition,  and  belong  to  it.  Graces, 
charms,  and  amiability  are  physical  qualities, 
and  it  is  from  these  that  love  emanates. 
The  moral  condition  has,  I  know,  great  in- 
fiuence  on  love,  but  these  moral  qualities,  so 
powerful  on  sensitive  hearts,  have  a  deep 
root  in  the  body,  and  are  not  independent 
of  it. 

Love,  upon  which  so  many  reason,  is  it 
not  known  to  all  ?     Nature,  much  more  in- 
geuious   than    man    imagines,    directs    the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  to  the  good 
of  generation.     It  is  an  error  to  consider 
love  a  mere  brutal  and  carnal  passion  ;  man 
seasons  it  with  modesty,  attachment,   and 
mutual  tenderness ;    love    requires   a   total 
abandonment  of  his  object ;   it  inspires  a 
total  and  reciprocal  abnegation,  it  occupies 
the  whole  soul ;  it  gives  the  gift  of  life  itself. 
Whoever  does  not  know  that  he  must  die,  it 
incapable  of  true  love.    The  attachment  of 
the  world,  the  laws  of  society,  human  con- 
ventions, every  thing  must  yield  to  it ;  be- 
hold love  as  nature  made  it — it  is  master  of 
every  thing,  or  it  is  nothing.     We  think  we 
love  an  individual  on  her  own  account,  but  it 
is  most  true  that  we  do  not  really  love  her ; 
it  is   her  reproductive  faculty,  that  which 
emanates  from  her,  it  is   the   posterity  of 
which  she  is  the  depository  ;  for  when   a 
woman  is  no  longer  capable  of  engendering, 
love  entirely  ceases.     We  also  observe  that 
most  men  have  less  love  for  a  pregnant 
woman  than  for  one  who  is  not  in  this  con- 
dition, although  they  entertain  great  respect 
for  the    first,    but   great    tenderness    and 
veneration  for  the  second.     Our  sentiments 
are  naturally  proportioned,  and  by  instinct, 
with    the    state    of   woman.      Nothing    is 
blinder  or  more  clear-sighted  than  love ;  and 
it  is  this  that  renders  it  inconceivable.     It 
exhales  its  emanations  of  sympathy  between 
the  sexes.    There  is  such  an  accord  between 
certain  individuals,  such  a  harmony  between 
certain  temperaments,   that  one  loves  one 
person,  and  hates  another  without  knowiog 
the  reason  wh;. 


What  Is  this  sympathy  of  hearts,  those 
secret  ties  which  attach  the  sexes  by  mn« 
taal  love  ?  Whence  proceeds  that  concord* 
ance  more  powerful  than  our  life,  and  by 
which  we  become  capable  of  exposing  it 
to  a  thousand  deaths  for  her  whom  we  love  ? 
Why  are  the  most  violent  loves  transform- 
able into  the  most  intense  hatred  ?  There  is 
no  medium  in  ardent  souls.  This  impetu- 
osity of  sentiments  is  derived  from  the  physi- 
cal condition.  These  relations  of  sympathy 
are  nevertheless  the  result  of  a  harmony  of 
age  and  character,  of  the  sensibility  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  moral  state  of  the 
one  sex,  and  the  other.  Nature  is  by  np 
means  content  with  the  physical  condition 
alone — she  wishes  the  entire  indi\idual,  to 
immolate  it  to  posterity.  We  estimate  the 
mind  of  a  man  by  the  greatness  of  his  moral 
love.  That  which  we  call  lukewarmness  of 
love,  is  a  smallness  and  nullity  of  mind,  such 
as  we  see  in  those  who  are  engaged  in  or- 
dinary pursuits,  and  incapable  of  enthusi- 
asm. 

When  the  whole  mind  is  not  absorbed  in 
the  act  of  sexual  union,  the  products  are 
feeble  and  delicate  as  we  generally  observe  in 
the  infants  of  men  who  make  great  mental 
exertions.  The  sons  of  celebrated  men  are 
almost  unworthy  of  their  fathers.  We  never 
see  a  great  man  engender  great  men.  The 
sons  of  Socrates,  Hippocrates,  Chrysippus, 
Pericles,  Ihucydides  and  Cicero,  among  the 
ancients ;  of  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  Napoleon,  Crebillon,  John  Hunter, 
CuUen,  and  a  thousand  others  which  might  be 
cited,  not  one  of  them  resembled  his  father. 
On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  men  who  be- 
came illustrious  by  character,  genius  or  valour 
have  been  the  fruit  of  ardent  love,  and  had 
for  parents  vulgar  men,  whose  merit  was 
entirely  physical.  A  great  number  of  cele- 
brated men  were  illegitimate,  who  were  truly 
the  sons  of  love.  Nevertheless,  many  women 
have  pretended  to  have  conceived  without 
having  participated  in  pleasure  ;  others  have 
been  impregnated  during  sleep;  but  these  facts 
admit  of  doubt,  for  it  appears  to  be  scarcely 
probable  that  conception  could  be  possible 
without  an  intimate  and  tacit  consent  of 
organs,  much  less  that  the  will  was  really 
wanting.  1 1  must  be  remembered  that  amorou  s 
ideas  exist  during  sleep,  and  induce  the 
seminal  emission  of  man ;  and  therefore  we 
may  reason  from  analogy,  and  conclude  that 
they  exist  in  the  human  female.  Aristotle 
asked  why  deformities  and  monstrosities 
were  more  frequent  in  the  human  species  than 
in  other  animals ;  and  he  believed  the  cause 
to  be,  that  our  species  sometimes  perform  the 
generative  act  negligently,  and  are  thinking 
of  other  matters  ;  while  beasts  perform  love 
more  simply  and  give  themselves  entirely  to 
it ;  and  thus  it  is  that  rustics  living  in  vil- 
lages or  the  country,  who  are  generally 
robust  and  vigorous,  produce  the  finest. and 
ttrongftt  iafsAtty  becaoK  they  foltowiuitim'a 
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dleUtes  more  closely  thtn  the  great  people 
of  the  age,  who  are  devoured  by  passioaer, 
Imrthened  with  anxieties  and  troubles,  a%- 
lorbed  ia  difficult  affairs  and  abstract  medi- 
tations. 

TVe  pleasure  that  nature  joins  to  sexual 
«alon  is  the  only  attraction  of  reproduction, 
an  attraction  so  imperious  and  tyrannical  as  to 
be  required  as  powerfully  as  any  other  want ; 
for  animals  are  impelled  to  it  by  an  instinct 
•tronger  than  life  s  in  Jurias  ignetque  ruunt 
amor  omnibiu  idem.  Even  before  they  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  pleasures  of  it,  tbey  have 
an  involuntary  presentiment  of  it :  meniem 
fMnifs  ipsa  dedet. 

Among  apes,  parrots,  pigeons,  ravens  and 
«ther  birds  the  moment  of  enjoyment  is  pre- 
ceded by  kisses  and  tender  oaresses,  as  ia  the 
human  species.    Apes,  bats,  hedgehogs,  and 
porcupines,  seals,  or  sea-calves,  the  cetacea, 
(whales),    copulate    abdomen   to  abdomen, 
whilst  the  others  copulate  like  quadrupeds ; 
dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes  remain  in  close  union 
In  the  venereal  act,    because  the  gland  of 
the  male  swells  very  much,  and  the  vagina 
doses  by  contraction,  so  that  the  n&ale  orgau 
Is  arrested  during  the  time  of  the  ejactdation 
of  the  seed ;  and  this  is  necessary  in  these 
animals,   as  they  are  deprived  of  seminal 
vesicles,  and  their  seed  is  not  darted  into  the 
uterus,  but  distilled  drop  by  drop.     If  they 
are  separated  at  the  moment  of  this  slow 
^acolation,  the  female  will  not  be  impreg. 
Bated,  and  the  species  will  be  extinct.  Female 
and  male  animals  are  mutually  attracted  and 
•xoited  by  the  odours  which  they  exhale  in 
tiie  time  of  rest,  and  which  is  secreted  by  the 
glands.    These  odours  are  placed  near  the 
sexual  organs  in  beavers,  civet  cats,  &c. 

In  all  the  mammiferous  animals  there  is 
an  ingress  or  intromission  of  the  male  organ, 
and  the  female  have  a  clitoris  or  organ  of 
pleasure.     The  moment  of  sexual  enjoyment 
Is  accompanied  by  a  universal  trembling  of 
the  whole  body,  and  a  kind  of  slight  convul- 
sion, which  ends  in  a  comatose  or  exstatic 
state.    Coition  has  been  compared  to  a  fit 
of  epilepsy,  and  many  of  the  characters  of 
both  are   similar  j   for  the  former  entirely 
absorbs  the  mind  and  body ;  we  too  neither 
hear  nor  see  anything ;  all  is  death,  except 
pleasure ;  the  soul  is  absorbed  in  love,  and 
some  persons  have  lost  their  lives  in  this 
erisis.  (Sckenk  de  Coitu ;  Martel.  Donai,  Hist. 
Mirab.  lib.  v.  cap.  17).    And  thus  it  is,  that 
coition  is  mortal  in  certain  nervous  diseases, 
or  after  great  wounds  or  hnmorrhages,  &c. 
.  or  when  it  is  too  often  repeated,  it  ruins 
■ad  destroys   the    whole  of  the  living  eco- 
momy.     It  is  right  to  think  before  we  engen- 
der, as  we  are  about  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
life,  and  to  shorten  our  days ;  and  this  is  the 
proof  that  enjoyment  of  sexual  love  is  mortal, 
BS  BO  one  can  commuaicate  life  but  at  the 
•zpense  of  bis  own. 

It  is  remarkable  tbat  the  sperm  has  the 
Maa  odour  «•  tho  poltea  of  moit.pl«it8. 


This  odour  b^ngs  to  many  plants,  the  bet- 
beris,  the  fagi,'  &c.  The  pollen  of  vegetables 
contains  very  small  capsules,  which  humi- 
dity opens ;  and  according  to  Bernard  and 
Jussieu,  a  very  subtile  powder  escapes  and 
penetrates  into  the  pistil  of  the  ovary. '  Mieo- 
scropic  animalcules  are  observed  in  this 
sperm  of  animals,  but  these  have  nothing  to 
do  with  fecundation,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Leweenhoeek,  Hartsoecker,  and  ValUs- 
Bieri,  since  Spallanxani  fecundated  the  eggs 
of  frogs  with  particles  of  sperm  perfectly  ex- 
empt from  these  animalcules. 

It  has  been  said  that  males  enjoy  more 
pleasure  than  females,  as  the  latter  are  more 
tranquil  and  less  agitated  by  enjoyment.  It 
appears  that  the  female  has  a  sweet  pleasure, 
a  kind  of  intimate  felicity,  while  pleasure  is 
'Stronger  and  more  poignant  with  the  male. 
It  is  he  in  general  that  seeks  and  solicits, 
while  the  female  attends  and  yields.  This 
eombination  was  necessary,  because  the  male 
cannot  act  but  at  certain  moments ;  but  the 
female  is  almost  always  ready.  Some  ani- 
mals, as  the  cat  spedes,  go  and  seek  the 
male.  We  hear  them  at  midnight  express 
by  lamentable  mewings,  the  violence  of 
their  desires,  their  amorous  rage.  Nothing 
so  readily  excites  rage  as  violent  love :  under 
this  influence  life  knows  nothing  else  ;  dan- 
gers, combats,  wounds,  are  the  ordinary 
effects  of  this  cruel  passion.  Love  com- 
mences in  rage  and  is  often  concluded  by  a 
mortal  hatred.  The  uterine  organ  sucks  or 
rather  aspires  the  fecundating  sperm  to  the 
ovaries,  while  the  fallopian  tubes  seize  the 
ovaries  and  allow  the  prolific  fluid  to  pass  to 
those  organs. 

Love  is  still  more  ardent  among  birds  than 
among  quadrupeds,  on  account  of  the  warmth 
of  their  constitution  and  their  extreme  viva- 
city. Their  coition  is  rapid  and  frequently 
repeated.  A  cock  copulates  with  twenty  or 
thirty  hens  in  some  hours.  These  birds  have 
not  a  perfect  penis,  but  only  a  kind  of  tuber- 
cle }  there  is  no  ingress  or  intromission,  but 
a  simple  affriction.  Woodcocks  fall  into  an 
exstasy  during  the  season  of  love ;  and  many 
birds  in  cages,  which  cannot  enjoy  their  fe- 
males, die  of  desire,  and  chant  it  with  a  sort 
of  rage ;  for  the  songs  of  birds  are  the  ex- 
pression of  their  love — they  chant  no  longer 
than  they  have  amorous  desire;  and  such 
Is  the  fact  as  regards  the  cries  of  quadrupeds. 

Cold-blooded  animals  are  more  languid  in 
love  than  the  preceding,  such  as  lizards,  ser- 
pents, &c.  It  is  clear  that  the  more  vivid 
the  pleasure,  the  more  rapid,  because  if  pro- 
longed, it  would  necessarily  destroy  the 
power  of  life ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the 
slower  it  is  the  more  feeble.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  cold-blooded  animals,  as  lizards, 
serpents,  &c.  have  a  slow  copulation  and  re- 
main many  days  in  it.  They  are  then  in  a 
state  of  stupor  and  immobility  ;  they  neither 
.eat  aor  stir,  as  if  wholly  engrossed  in  their 
pleasore.    The  genital  organg  of  both  sexes 
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bteomr  eosgMtsd,  hot  and  vasdUar,  abd 
tlioie  of  planta  have  acquired  a  temperature 
from  90  to  BO  degrees  of  Rtaomer. 

Tlie  female  animals  have  a  kind  of  modesty, 
and  it  is  this  perhaps  ^at  leads  the  males  to 
search  after  them.  The  fervour  of  love  is 
much  greater  in  males  when  they  have  a 
great  number  of  females  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  polygamous  are  much  more  ardent  in 
lova  than  the  monogamous,  whieh  are  more 
generally  cold  and  insensible.  The  females 
of  cold-blooded  animals  are  not  well  fitted 
for  procreation,  and  hence  the  animals  effect 
this  function  without  the  body.  It  is  for 
this  reason  too,  that  nature  arms  the  males 
with  daws,  harpoons,  &c.  to  grasp  and  ex- 
cite females. 

The  sexual  unions  of  quadrupeds  are,  in 
ganeral,  vague  and  without  choice,  the  male 
selecting  the  first  of  his  speeies,  whilst  he 
always  prefers  the  most  vigorous  females, 
which  seek  and  prefer  the  most  vigorous  males. 
Thus  we  observe  very  small  bitches  copu- 
late with  lai'ge  dogs,  as  if  instinct  had  much 
more  regard  to  the  perfection  of  the  species 
than  to  the  pleasure  of  the  individual. 
Monkeys  are  monogamous,  but  they  do  not 
always  confine  themselves  to  one  female. 
The  rnmioating  animals  are  polygamous, 
and  they  fight  for  their  females.  The  sea- 
calves  have  their  seraglios  which  they  stoutly 
defend,  and  are  as  great  tyrants  over  their 
females  as  the  despots  of  Asia  in  their 
harems. 
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Awii-dysmennarrhaai  Mixture,     (Ryan.) 

]^.  Misturs  camphor,  J  vss ; 
Tinct.  guiaci.  ara.  5  vj ; 
Liq.  ammon.  acet.  ||  j ; 

opii  sedat,  5j — issj 

Syrupi  aurnnt.  |^j. 
Piat  mistura,  de  quii,  unum  cochleare, 
amplum,  mane,  vespereque  exhibeatur. 

[ThiB  mixture  is  often  beneficial  in  pain- 
faf  menstrubtiou  caused  by  irritable  uterus 
la  hysterical  women.  A  tea-spooiiful  of 
laudanum  is  an  old  remedy  in  this  country. 
Guaiacam  is  strongly  recommended  by  Fro* 


ftaaox  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia,  and  acetate 
of  ammonia  by  Professor  Masyer,  of  Straa* 
burg,  and  M.  Cloquet,  of  Paris.  i^tBRyan^s 
Manual  qf  Obstelricy,  Sfc,  9rd  Ed,)  I  have 
therefore  combined  them.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  dysmenorrhoBa  may  depend  on 
many  disorganizations,  which  no  msdtcioe 
can  relieve.    T.] 

Anti-arthritic  Mixture,     (Ryan.) 

Pc'  Mistune  camphone,  §  v ; 
Tinct.  gusiaci,  am.  5  v ; 
Ldquoris  colchici,  m  xx ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  3  iij* 
Sit  mistura,  cujus  capiat,  cochl.  ampl. 
torti&  vel  quarts  quilque  hoHL 

[This  mixture  is  extremely  beneficial  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  in  the  daily 
practice  of  the  Western  Dispensary,  West- 
minster. I  believe  the  liquor  colchici  is  an 
aqueous  solution.  It  has  also  been  used 
with  remarkable  success  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.  It  has  repeatedly  suc- 
ceeded in  my  practice,  when  the  other  pre- 
parations of  colchicum  had  failed.  It  is 
also  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Hue  and  , 
Dr.  Latham,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  also  by  Sir  Charles  Scudamore.    T.] 

SARSAPA&ILLA. 

A  stimulaut,  which  appears  to  have  a  par- 
ticular action  on  the  skm,  although  it  docs 
not  often  promote  perspii-ation.  Very  fre- 
quently employed,  either  alone  or  united 
with  other  vegetable  sudorifies,  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  constitutional  venereal  aflections, 
chronic  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  skin, 
ulcerations  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  de* 
pendant  on  syphilis,  or  on  the  abuse  of  mer- 
curials, &c. 

Suhst,  incomp. —  The  infusion  of  galls, 
lime  water,  the  acetate  of  lead,  &c. 

Internally. — Povoder,  3  as — 3i.  Sel- 
dom used. 

Decoction,  1  ij — iv,  in  Ihij  of  water  re- 
duced to  i. 

Strop.    Ji — ij. 

Sirop.  de  Cuisinier,  P.  %  ss— i,  in  a  sudo* 
rific  ptisan,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  the  corrosive 
sublimate,  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitio 
affections. 

[A  vast  deal  of  discrepancy  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preparing 
sarsaparilla  for  use.  Dr.  Hancock  instituted, 
as  incidentally  alluded  to  in  a  former  page, 
a  great  number  of  experiments  on  patients, 
by  exhibiting  the  infusion,  decoction,  and 
extract,  as  prepared  accordin.|?  to  the  British 
Pharmacopceias.  He  is  convinced  that  long 
boiling  destroys  the  medicinal  property  of 
this  powerful  remedy,  and  that  the  extract 
is  totally  inert.  Repeated  and  multiplied 
experience  haa  led  him  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  infusing  sarsa  in  hot  water  Icept  near  the 
boiling  point,  is  the  best  mode  of  prepara- 
tion.— Trans,  of  the  Medico-Botanical  So^ 
ciety  of  Londont  1 829.  Part  I, — Meoiewed  t> 
•  the  land,  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum,  1829,  v.  3. 
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Dr.  O'Beirne,  of  Dublin,  has  found  inost  It  if  of  the  utmott  importance  to  the 

benefit  from  an  infusion  of  sarM{>arina  in  practitioner  to  lie  made  acquainted  with  the 

lime-water.    He  relates  several  eases  of  se-  proper  formula  for    preparing  a  remedy 

oondary  syphilis  cured  by  this  combination,  which  has  long  maintained  a  high  place  in 

after  the  patients  had  taken  large  quantities  the  materia  medica,  but  which  has  been  on* 

of  all  the  other  prepnrations  without  effect,  justly  deprecated  of  late  yiars.    The  re* 

He  has  also  employed  it  during  the  last  15  commendation  of  one  of  our  ablest  physi* 

years  (since  1820)  in  mercurial  affections  cians,  who  has  enjoyed  the  must  extensive 

which  had  resiitted  all  other  preparations  of  experience  during  a  long  military  service  of 

this  remedy.    He  has  likewise  found  it  a  the  late  war,  ana  since  the  peace,  in  tba 

powerful  auxiliary  in  nervous  complaints,  largest  hospitals  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  in  a 

in  cases  of  debility  and  loss  of  health  from  first-rate  private  practice,  will  be  genenlly, 

various  causes,  in  scropbulous  enlargements  it'  not  universally  adopted  by  the  profession 

of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  irritability  in  all  countries.    T.] 
and  chronic  catarrh  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

He  states  that  beneficial  efffcU  are  seldom  -P'««»  of  SarsapanUa.    H.  des  Yen. 

observed  sooner  than  the  third  week  of  its  j^^  Sanaparille,  5  i— ij ; 

use,  and  the  kidneys  are  the  only  organs  on  Aqu»  Oiv  • 

which  it  appears  to  exert  any  sensible  ac-  Dgcoque  ad  dimidia^,  et  cola.    Cyathot 

tion.     Mr.   Carmchael,  the  emment  col-  sumeiidus  pro  dosi. 

league  of  Dr.  O'fieirne,  recommends  the  «,.    «        .     ^    «           .„**.»* 

pi^aration  about  to  l»e  inseited  in  very  The  Deeoetwn  de  Sarsepanelle  of  ihe  Hot 

strong  terms.    Alter  many  experimenU  on  ^-  contains  5 1  of  the  resm  to  Oiv  of  water, 

infusions  of  different  strengths,  the  follow-  Compoimd  Dtcoctitm  of  Sanaparitta.    H.  of 

ing  is  that  preferred,  and  I  beg  to  add  the  London, 

expression  of  my  fullest  confidence  in  the  ««   -rv       x.            *            ^. 

efficacy  of  this  formula.  R-  ^^}^  »"»•  f^vent  Oir ; 

Radicis  sansaf.  concisse, 

Ompound  Infusion  of  SanapariUa.  Guaiaci  ligni  rasi, 

(O'Bierne.)  Glycy rrhia.  rad.  contus.,  &&  !  i ; 

Mecerei  rad.  cortisis,  5  "J* 

K.  Rad.  sarsaparilltt  Jamacens,  con-  Decoque    per   quarUm   hor«    et    cola. 

cissB,  i  iv;  { iv— vj  Bumends  ter  in  die. 
Rad.  glycyrrhizK,  ^  as ; 

Liquoris  calcis,  Oij.  Sudorific  Ptisan,    Hot.  D. 

Macera  per  boras  vigiuti  quatuor  in  vase  J^.  SarsaparillB, 

vitreo  optima  operculato.  et  in  loco  frigido  Guaiaci  ligni,  &&  |  ss ; 

et  obscuro  ;  dein  cola  in  usum.  Sassafras,  3  ij ;        ^ 

Sumat  hujusce  infusi  dimidium,  partitis  Aqus,  Oiv. 

vicibus,  quotidie.  Coque  et  cola.      Sumatur  cyathus  pro 

"  This  formula,"  says  Dr.  0*Beirne."  dif-  ^**  ^'^  ***** 

fers  from  that  of  the  Dublin  Pbarmacopceia,  na^^^  j^  v^u.     /t««— .—  \ 

first,  in  containing  double  the  quantity  of  '"~"  *  ''«*•    (W>>e»u.) . 

sarsaparilia;  secondly,  in  containing  liquo-  H.  Sarsaparillas,  ^ij; 

rice  root;  thirdly,  in  requiring  the  infusion  Smylacis,  |^i; 

to  proceed  for  twenty-four  instead  of  twelve  Cort.  ^uxi«  aa  J  i^s; 

hours;  fourthly,  in  not  requiring  agitation  Antim.  sulph.,  ^iv; 

of  the  vessel.     This  formula  also  differs  Bichloratis.  hydrarg.  gr.  iij; 

from  that  given  by  Dr.  Copeland,  first,  in  Aquae  purs,  Oij. 

containing  double  the  quantity  of  sarsapa-  Decoque  ad  dimidiam  partem, 

rilla;  secondly,  in  not  requiring  the  sarsa-  The  antimony  should  be  enveloped  in  a 

parilla  to  be  bruised ;  thirdly,  in  not  requir-  piece  of  linen,  and  suspended  in  tne  fluid 

ing  agitation  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel ;  during  ebullition. 

fourthly,  in  requiring  the  glassful   to   be  Employed  in  the  treatment  qf  chronic  eene- 

very  well,  instead    of  slightly  stopped."  real  affections.    The  dose  is  Oij.  daily,  taken 

Dr.  O^Beirne  further  states,  that  the  reason  at  several  times. 

he  prescribes  the  lengthened  period  for  the  The  Ptisane  de  Fellz  of  the  H.  des  Ven. 

infusion  was  founded  on  an  experiment,  does  not  contain  either  the  sublimate  or  the 

On  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  into  a  smylax ;  but  the  quantity  of  the  antimony 

quantity  of  infusion,  which  had  been  pre-  is  half  as  much  as  in  the  former  ptisan.    It 

pared  in  twelve  hours,  the  fluid,  which  was  is  used  in  the  same  cases, 

previously  clear,  became  quite  turbid,  and  The  Decoction  de  S^rsepareil^e  Comp,  of  the 

there  was  a  white  precipitate.    On  passing  H.  de  la  Ch.  very  much  resembles  the  pre« 

the  gas  into  an  infusion  prepared  in  twenty-  ceding;  the  quantity  of  sarsaparilia  is  5iv 

four  hours,  the  fluid   remained  clear,  and  to  Oiss  of  water,  and  that  of  the  antimony 

there    was   no   precipitate.— (Dudfta  Afeif.  3i.    It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  and  in 

Joam.  1834*5).  Op,  CU.  tbe  same  cases. 
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FtisM,  called  U^taeur  de  PoUuU.  H.  de  Yen. 

R.  Sanaparilhe, 

Ciaefaoiue,  &&  fiy; 

Pumictf, 

Antim.  •ulphor,  &&  $  as ; 

Aqiue  pune»  Oriij ; 
Goqne  ad  dimiaiam,  et  adjke, 

PotaMwerabeaib.,  5ij. 
Mkce. 
Dote  as  in  the  preceding  caws. 

Antuvenenal  Deeoctunu    Hi  of  Italy. 

R.  SanmparillK,  |l; 
Lichinis  island,  |  in ; 
AquK,  q.  8. 
to  obtain  g  ziv  of  fluid,  to  which  should  be 
added, 

Syrupi  simplicis,  §i. 
Fiat  decoctnm  et  divide  in  partes  dnas 
sumat  nnain  mane  et  nocteque. 

SiriipdeCuiuittterJi4farmd.    H.  des  Yen. 

Be.  SarsaparillK, 

Gdaic.  lig.  ras.  a&Ihi; 
Aquae  pune,  Oxij ; 
Sacchaii, 
MeUia^&ftlbiss. 
Fiat  syrnpus. 

It  is  principally  used  as  a  rehicle  for  the 
JJqueur  de  Van  SwieieiL 

[There  are  nnmerous  drugs  sold  in  Lon- 
don for  sarsaparilla  which  are  spurious 
articles.  I  have  lately  had  a  gentleman 
under  my  care,  who  purchased  fourteen 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  what  was  sold  to 
him  as  the  best  sarsaparilla,  and  who  made 
this  quantity  into  decoction,  and  took  it  for 
secondary  sypftilis,  without  the  slightest 
benefit.  One  pouxid  of  tiie  genuine  article 
restored  him  to  health.    T.] 

SMILAZ. 

Used  in  the  same  cases  as  sarsaparilla,  to 
which  it  is  generally  united.  It  cannot  be 
depended  on  when  used  alone. 

IsjKKVALLY.^Deeoctioth   %  ij— iij  in  Oij 
xOf  water. 

[It  is  seldom  used  in  this  country.    T.l 
The  DeeocUoH  de  Sqmne  of  the  HotD. 
contains  only  S  i  of  malax  to  Oij  of  water. 

Compound  DeeoeHon  qf  SmUaa,    (Swediaur.) 
R.  Smilacis, 

UvepaasK,  a&  gi; 
Aqu«  pur«,  Ovj ; 
Coque  ad  Oij,  et  cola.    Cyafhus  ramen- 
duB  pro  dosi. 

8A8BAVKA8. 

A  itimtilant,  generally  employed  as  a 
sudorific  in  the  same  cases  as  gnaiacum, 
wkh  which  it  is  frequently  combined. 

iNTBnNALLT.  Fowder.  Sss— i.  Not 
much  employed. 

JSaudistaide.    P.     Si—iJ. 

Htdk  estentUOe.   P.  Gutt  ij--x. 

TOl.,  Tll, 


Compound  Lime  Water.    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Sassafras,  S  ij ; 
Hyristicae,  5 iij; 
Glycyrrhisae,  |i; 
AquB  calds,  Oiv. 
Maceraper  horAs  quatuor  et  viginti,  et 
cola.   §  ij — iv  sumantur  saepe  in  die. 
Jn  tcrophuUms  dieeates, 

MXZKRKON. 

A  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  Recom- 
mended in  cases  of  constitutional  herpes, 
scioohula  and  syphilis,  &c.  Not  much 
used. 

EzTBKNALLT.  It  Is  employed  as  a  ru* 
befocient,  and  even  a  caustic.  It  is  also 
used  to  establish  exutoiia,  and  to  prolong 
the  suppuration  of  those  already  existing. 

Intkakallt.  Powder.  Or.  i— -x.  Not 
much  used. 

Jkeoetion.    5  i— ij  in  OUj  of  water. 

Deeoeiion  qf  Mexereoiu 

R.  Rad,  mezerei,  3  ij ; 

Aquae  fontanae,  Oiij. 
Coqne  ad  tertiam  partem  et  adde, 

Glycyrrhizae  contnsae,  §  s^. 
i  iv — ^vi.  sumantur  ter  in  die. 

In  chronic  fifphUiiie  diteaset. 

ExTSBNALLT.    As  a  vcsicant    A  small 

Quantity  macerated  in  vinegar  applied  to 
lie  skin. 
Poatmode  de  Oarou.    P.    Any  quantity. 

SUMACH. 

In  large  doses  a  narcotic,  acrid  poison ; 
in  smaller  ones  an  excitant,  whidi  appears 
to  exert  a  particular  action  on  the  skin.  It 
is  employed  in  certain  cases  of  herpes,  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.  Not  much 
used  in  France  nor  England. 

iNTinNALLT.  Powdcr.  Gr.  i— iv,  in  pills. 

Decoction.     5  i— ij  in  Oij  of  water. 

Sxtract.  P.  Gr.  x — 3l  daily,  and  more 
progressively. 

POh  of  Sumach.   H.  of  Italy. 
R.  Pulv.  toxicodendri,  j 
glycyrrhizae,  l 
Succi  sambuci,  q.  a. 
Divide  in  pilulas  iv  sumencUe  in  die. 

ExeUant  Potion.    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Extract  toxicodendri,  3i; 
AquK  fontanae,  $1. 
Ifisce. 
In  dodbus,  gutt.  x,  quotidie. 

Bim&-SWSBT. 

A  stimulant  of  the  cutaneoM  syiteuL 
Much  used  as  a  sudorific,  in  rheumatic  and 
venereal  affections,  scabies,  and  many  other 
diseases  of  the  skin.  Not  so  much  used  aa 
formerly. 

Intxrkallt.    Powder.  3a»— j. 

Decoction  and  J^funon.  i  ss^i  to  Oij  of 
water. 


IS 
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Compotmd  DecoeUan  qf  BUt^'Sweet,    H.  of 

Italy. 

ft.  Dulcamarc,  Jii; 
GlycyrrhizK, 
Arctii  lappe, 
Sassafras, 
Giiaiaci,  aft  5  ij ; 
Aquae,  Oij. 
Decoque  ad  Oj,  et  cola.    Capiat  cyatfanm 
prodosi. 
In  rkeumaiismf  venereai  diseases,  Sfe, 

MhDWSL  (nUITS  AND  VLOWIRs). 

A  Blight  exdtent  and  diaphoretic.  Em- 
ployed in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  all  affisc- 
tions  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  excite 
abundant  perspirations. 

ExTUKAi.LT,  it  is  used  in  lotioni,  fo- 
mentations, ointments.  Sec  as  a  resolvent. — 
[But  rarely  employed  in  this  kingdom.  T.] 

Intbrnallt.  Flowers.  Infudon,  5j — ^ij 
in  Oij  of  boiling  water.  The  dose  is  a  small 
cupful,  hot,  often  repeated. 

The  If^fusion  defieurs  de  suretm,  of  the  Hot. 
D.  and  De  la.  Ch.  contain  5  iJ  of  the  flowers. 

Ptisane  defleurs  de  furcau.  r.  Taken  in  the 
same  manner. 

Bau  distilUg.  P.   J  ij — ^^f  &8  ^  vehicle, 

JFWitff.  Rob  de  sureau,  P.  ^  iss — ij  as  an 
«zcipient. 

[Some  emppca  in  Ireland  plaee  great 
confidence  in  elder  ointment  m  scrofula, 
using  at  the  same  time  the  "sweetening 
woods"  already  noticed.  One  of  these  per- 
sons proposed  to  cure  a  nobleman,  who  died 
of  scrofula,  with  this  nostrum.  A  relative 
of  his  was  relieved  by  me  <tf  dysentery,  and 
his  friend,  the  empiric,  offered  to  inform  me 
of  his  ointment  tor  fifty  pounds  sterling ; 
but  at  length  described  it.  I  told  himi  it 
was  a  most  inefficient  remedy,  and  that  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse. 

Oxyml  qf  Slder,    H.  of  Germ. 

ft.  Aceti  aambttci,  unam  partem. 
Mellis,  duas  partes. 
Decoque,  linto  igne. 
It  is  used  to  sweeten  diaphoretic  drinks. 
Extxenallt. 

Resolvent  FomentaiUnu 

ft.  Infufii  sambuci,  Oj. 
Spirit,  camphorae,  i'lv* 
fiat  fotuB. 

TXA. 

When  taken  hot,  tea  acts  as  a  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic ;  it  is  a  powerful  assistant  of 
digestion. 

[Black  tea  is  a  wholesome  stimulant,  but 
is  injurious  when  the  infusion  is  taken  too 
Strong.  Green  tea  is  excessively  injurious. 
(See  Translator's  Lecture  on  Tea,  delivered 
before  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  Lond. 
Ued.  and  Surgical  Journ.) 

Substances  ineompai.  The  salts  of  iron, 
gelatine,  and  lime  water. 

Inte&kallt.  Ir^fuHon,  3  i — ij  in  Oy  of 
boiling  WAter, 


swAixow  ROOT.  (Dompte-Venin.) 

Taken  in  large  doses,  an  emetic  and  pur- 
gative ;  in  smaller  ones,  a  diaj^retic.  Not 
much  used  at  the  present  day. 

iNTBRNALLT.  Powdet.  On.  zviij — 5w 
in  boluses. 

DeeoeiuM.   %  SB— i  to  Oij  of  water.    The 

roots  of  LOBSLfA    8TPHLIT1CA,  of  ApTttA- 

GALU8,  &c ;  the  woods  of  SAMTALUM,  KBO- 
DiuM,  &c.  possess  diaphoretic  propertiet* 
and  may  be  employed  in  the  same  cases  as 
the  preceding  substances;  they  are  not» 
however,  much  used  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  a  syrup  made  {torn  the  petals  of 
the  red  carnation,  which  is  said  to  sweeten 
ptisans  and  diaphoretic  potions,  in  doses  of 

The  Espiees  Sudorijlques  pour  It^fusion*  P. 
are  compned  of  the  following  ingredieBta. 
ft.  Sassalkas, 

Florum  sambud, 
Folior.  buglossi, 
PetaUe  rhnidoa,  &  ft  p.  e. 
The  dose  is  S  i  to  Oij  of  water. 
The  Bspeees  Sudorifiquespour  DecoeHon.  P. 
are  composed  of  the  following  ingredients, 
ft.  Guaiaci  rasidi, 
SaisapariHK, 
Sonilads,  &  a,  p.  e. 
I  i— ij  in  Oiij  of  water  reduced  to  a  third. 

VAPOUR  BATHS. 

In  the  hospitals  these  baths  are  prepared 
by  putting  hot  water  into  a  particular  ap- 
paratus ;  but  in  private  practice  the  use  of 
the  apparatus  may  be  substituted  by  placing 
the  patient  in  bed,  and  conveying  to  him  a 
curved  glass  tube,  whose  opposite  extremity 
IS  adapted,  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the  corki 
to  a  bottle  three  parts  filled  with  water,  and 
placed  on  a  ehafing-dbh. 

These  baths  stimulate  the  skin  in  a  high 
degree,  and  determine  a  copious  perspira- 
tion. They  are  employed  with  aavantage 
in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  affections,  Su:. 

AronuUk  Vapour  Baths.    H.  de  Paris. 

These  baths  are  prepared  by  causing  tha 
va|>our  of  water  to  pass  throngh  some  aro- 
matic plants  placed  in  the  apparatus  of 
simple  vapour  baths. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  ABB  EMPLOTBD  TO 
ACT  ON  THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERA- 
TION— EMMENAGOOUBS,  &C. 

[Thb  secale  cornutum  and  iodine,  are,  per- 
haps, the  only  medicines  now  in  use,  which 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  uterua,  when 
administered  internally,  T]. 

CANTHARIDSS. 

In  large  doses,  cantharides  is  one  of  tne 
most  energetic  acrid  poisons,  acting  vio- 
lently on  the  urinary  organs,  and  often  pro- 
ducingstranguary,hiematuria,  priapisms,  8tc. 
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III  raaaller  dows  it  is  adnoniHeired  in  eer- 
taiA  cases  of  pfuralysis  of  thQ  bladder,  im^* 
tence,  chronic  gono»h(Ba»  Uc*  Bogluh 
practitioners  affirm  tha|  it  19  lerriceabie  in 
fipUepsy,  certain  disease*  of  the  ^kin,  &c.} 
but  it  ie  a  dangerous  medicine  and  not 
much  used,  except  exteniaUy  an  aa  epis- 
PWtre. 

iKTUurALi.'r.     Anerfir.     Or,  i — ir  in 

pilis. 

Tinefure.  P.  gntt  iv— x  In  an  emulsion, 
Ibis  tincture  contains  l-55th  of  the  soluble 
principle  of  cantharides. 

JHuretic  PaiB4er»    H.  of  Genn. 

Jit*  Poiv.  cantharid.  gr.,  iv; 
Camphor«,  gr.  riij ; 
Saeehar.  lactis,  §  iij. 
Mnde  in  chartnlas  sex,  sumendK  in  diei. 

Pint  qf  Cantharide$.    H.  of  Germ. 

S(.  PuIt.  cantharid.  gc  vi ; 
Sacchari.  Bij ; 
Pulv.  cinchonas,  gr.  ij ; 
Syrupi  rose,  q,  s. 
Divide  in  pilulaa  xxx,  quazum  samat, 
y — vj.  secunda  quAque  horft. 

Each  pill  contains  l-5th  of  a  grain  of 
cantharides. 

POh  qf  Qmih&r^tet  toHh  Opium.     H.  of 

America. 
R.  Pulv.  cantharides,  gr.  xviij  • 
Opii  pnlveris, 
Camphoiw,  §il«  gr.,  xxx ; 
Conserve  rosa,  q.  s. 
Piant   pilnlsB,    ^xxvi,   ^nibns    capiat 
mam  vel  duas  omni  mane. 

Eadi  pill  contains  grs.  1|  of  cantharides, 
ft  gr.  i.  <xr  opium. 

[lliese  pills  have  been  long  sinee  recom- 
mended in  the  pharmacopoeia  chirurgica  by 
Wilson,  in  certain  .cases  of  impotence.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  combined  cantharides 
and  chio  turpentine  in  pAvlysis  of  ^e  blad- 
der. The  tincture  of  lytta  is  strongly  re- 
commended by  Dewees,  Mackintosh,  and 
others  in  amenorrhea,  and  leucorrfacea,  the 
dose  being  increased  to  a  drachm  and  a  half, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  but  I  have  never 
known  a  patient  bear  more  than  one  sixth 
of  the  quantity.   T.] 

I^fusUm  qf  Caaiharida.    H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.Lini'semin.  5ij; 
Glycyrrhizae,  3i* 
Maoeia  per  quartem  hor«,  cola,  et  adde, 

Tinct.  cantharides,  gutt  v. 
Sumatur  mistura  in  die. 

In  Cases  qf  Paralysis  qf  the  Bladder. 

The  quantity  of  the  tincture  should  be 
mdnally  increased,  and  may  be  carried  to 
fO^  or  even  80  drops  daily. 

U^e%^age  of  Cantharides,    H.  of  Gennany. 

Be*  Tincturat  cantharidia,  gutt.  iv ; 
Mijicil*  acaciKf  §iv; 


Cochlear  magnum  adhibeatur  tprtii 
qu&que  hoiA. 

In  chronic  Gonorrhota,  and  Leucorrhcea, 

A  spoonful  weighing  5  drachms  contains 
5-8ths  of  a  grain  of  cant^iaridea. 

Smulsion  qf  Cantharides.    H.  of  Germ. 

]j^,  Pulv.  cantharidist  gr.  xa^( 
Amygdalae  dulci^,  |  i; 
Sacchari,  J  p. 
Tere  in  mortario  et  aidjice, 

Aquas  fervent,  §  i^. 
Cola  sumat  seger  cochleare  magnum  se^ 
Cundi  quique  hori. 

In  the  same  eases  as  the  preceding  pr<p9« 
ration. 

Dhartie  Pothn,    H.  of  America. 

S^.  Unct.  cantharidis,  iL 

^theris  nitrosi,  a&  gutt.  x ; 
Sacchari,  5i; 
Aquse  menthse,  J  iij. 
Hat  haustus,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  mini- 
mum tertia  vel  quarta  hora. 

Bach  spoonful  contains  about  3|  gutt  of 
the  tincture,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrous  aether. 

BmpldUre  de  Cantharides.  P.  the  powto 
of  cantharides.  q.  s. 

[Apkrodiaiae  Lozenges* 
R.  Panaeis.  v.  foL  pulv.  §  v; 
VanillB  aromat.  ^  x ; 
Succini  eaaentiss,  9m  ; 
Tincture  by  lytt«,  J  v ; 
Olei  eannelke,  m  l; 
Sacchari  purif  Ibxij ; 
Mucilag.  acacisB,  q.  a. 
Tere  intime  et  divide  in  pastiUoa,  gr.  zxiVf 
as  qnibos  sumantur  Ires  vel  qnaSuor  tec 
quaterve  de  die. 

It  i|  doubtful  whether  there  are  any 
aphrodisiac  remedies ;  though  the  following 
have  been  lauded  by  different  writers.] 

We  find  many  vegetable  substances  pro- 
duce effects  on  the  reproductive  system  of 
different  individuals.  Thus  the  genus  ol 
plants  called  umbeli^era,  as  the  artichoke* 
celery,  seeds  and  root  of  parsnip,  carrot,  and 
fennel.  The  cruei/era,  as  raidish,  tnmipb 
water-cresses,  and  rockets,  whicb  were 
strewed  at  the  temple  of  Priapus ; 

**  Et  quae  frugifero  seritur  vicina  Priapo 
Excitet  ut  Veneri  tardos  eruca  maritoa." 

In  the  class  aeotjfUdoneSi  the  orange,  muslin 
looms,  especially  the  former  kixid,  which 
with  sweetbread  were  so  lauded  by  Ovid. 
The  French  also  include  the  legummonn 
plants — beans,  especially  those  called  French 
beans,  which  from  their  flatulent  propertiee 
in  distending  the  intestinal  canal  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spermatic  cords,  excite  tho 
circulation  in  them,  and  thus  ultimately 
excite  the  testes,  inducing  artificial  plethora* 
or  increased  circulation  of  blood  in  thess 
organs.    We  most  not  forget  the  daaa  iy» 
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nandfia-diaffsfiua  of  limuBas,  the  onhis, 
ophmst  and  satyrion.  The  bulboos  roots  of 
these  plants  resemble  the  testicles,  exhale  a 
■permatic  odour,  which  has  long  fixed  the 
attention  of  men,  and  induced  them  to 
think  these  excited  love.  linnaens  states 
that  the  leayea  of  ifrehis  hifoKa  render  balls 
more  ardent  and  vigorous  for  copulation. 
This  class  is  highly  nutritive ;  and  hence 
the  bulbs  may  be  given  with  sugar,  or  in 
any  other  convenient  manner.  We  find, 
in  Oenesis,  that  Rachel  married  Jacob :  but 
bad  no  family  until  she  ate  a  certain  plant, 
when  she  conceived  of  Joseph.  This  plant 
is  called  dudaim  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  is 
called  eueumis  dvdaim  by  Linnsus*  a  species 
of  oreMdes :  of  this  family  is  also  the  salad, 
which  is  prepared  as  an  article  of  diet,  in  the 
proportion  of  J  ss  to  Oij  of  water. 

'the  sweet  fruits,  as  peaches,  pine-apples, 
laspberries,  &c.,  are  styled  tpermaiopia.  Of 
all  the  foods,  fresh  eggs  are  the  most  power- 
ful aphrodisiacs.  Chaumenton  praises  a 
fresh  egg  and  chocolate,  the  yolk  especially, 
as  highly  nutritious  and  anhrodisiac ;  and 
even  we  have  a  proof  aiToraed  by  analogy 
from  the  stallion,  whose  generatiTC  functions 
are  wonderfully  increased  by  the  use  of  eggs 
and  sweet  milk.  We  find  it  recorded,  that 
Alcimenes,  an  Athenian,  had  triumphantly 
made  fifty  women  mothere  in  one  night !! ! 
But  perhaps  this  demigod  had  taken  a  few 
poached  eggs  to  supper.  It  is  also  stated, 
that  crabs,  lobsters,  pigeons,  almonds,  and 
hasel-nuts,  have  wonderful  influence  on  the 
genital  functions,  as  also  oysters,  crayfish, 
and  all  cartilaginous  fish.  It  has  been  long 
observed,  that  the  Japanese,  and  other  ich- 
thyophagous nations,  are  highly  prolific. 
There  is  no  jnore  prolific  people  than  the 
Irish,  the  lower  orders  of  whom  almost 
wholly  subnst  on  potatoes  and  fresh  eggs ; 
but  we  should  recollect,  that  the  greater 
vart  of  our  arrow-root  now  in  use  is  made 
from  the  potatoe,  according  to  Dr.  Paris. 
{Pharmaeologia).      Phosphorus  is    a  most 

S>werful  aphrodisiac;  but  cannot  be  exhi- 
ted,  being  a  violent  poison.  Animals,  to 
which  it  has  been  exhibited,  died  of 'the 
most  violent  and  amorous  convulsions. 
Borax  has  been  exhibited  to  horses,  and 
renders  them  most  ardent;  and  that  pro- 
duced from  sea-ialt  is  best*  ^triiich  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  salacity  of  the  ^eridents  on 
tiie  coasts. 

In  the  class  aroidet,  we  have  the  arttm 
eolocana  of  Linnieus,  which  is  much  lauded 
by  the  Egyptians ;  the  flowers  of  pathos,  or 
calamus  aromaUeus,  by  the  Malays.  The 
saffron  of  the  Juddies  is  highly  praised  in 
the  Bney.Mithodique.  The  seeds  and  leaves 
of  the  hemp  are  in  great  reputation  with 
the  Turks  and  Indians,  combined  with 
musk,  ambergris,  and  sugar.  The  species 
amomuM  are  remarkably  aphrodisiac;  ga- 
lenga,  ginger,  cardamom,  zedoary ,  curcuma, 
and  the  marania  galanga  of  Linnaeus,  which 
if  extolled  by  the  Egyptians.    The  mtiit. 


iiea  are  also  included,  as  pimenta,  mace, 
canella,  myrtle.  The  Jews  caused  newly- 
married  persons  to  repose  on  the  flowers  of 
sage  and  marjoram ;  and  also  used  embro- 
cations of  oil  of  spikt  (turpentine).  We 
should  not  forget  the  ginseng,  celebrated 
by  the  Chinese,  the  betel  of  the  Indian,  and 
the  pepper,  lauded  by  Toortelle  and  Pey- 
rilhe,  or  the  opium  ajid  aromaties  used  by 
tiie  Turks.  The  juniper-berries,  savine, 
and  turpentine,  have  been  long  considered 
aphrodisiac,  all  of  which  irritate  the  urethra 
and  vaginal  canal,  as  in  leucorrhcea  and 
gonorrhoea.  Many  animal  substances  have 
been  praised  by  the  ancients,  as  the  cele- 
brated hypomane,  which  was  nothing  bui 
the  mucus  of  the  vagina  of  the  mare,  which 
excited  the  stallion.  {OUvier  de  Serves, 
ThMtre  d^AgrieuUure,)  Castor,  ambei^ris, 
musk,  and  civet,  are  also  said  to  be  of  un- 
doubted efiicacy.  Prosper  Alpinus  informs 
us,  that  the  women  in  his  time  rubbed  the 
genital  fissure  with  ambergris  and  mask, 
to  reconcile  the  good  graces  of  their  hus- 
bands,   {Med.  Egypt,  lib.  iii.  c.  15). 

There  is  also  a  species  of  lizard,  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  called  by  the  French  teimque 
marin,  the  yellow  amber,  the  cricket,  the 
ant,  the  spider,  and  lytta,  which  the  women 
of  Kamtschatka  devour  to  promote  fecunda- 
tion. The  use  of  cantharides  ought  to  be 
banished  from  medicine,  as  it  is  a  most  vio- 
lent poison,  and  it  only  causes  priapism 
without  desire,  or  violent  strangury  and  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder.  Par^  relates 
tiie  case  of  anAbb^,  who  intended  to  be 
chevalier  of  Venus,  and  who  had  taken  a 
dose  of  this  drug,  which  produced  a  mortil 
hsmataria.  A  cautious  use  of  this  medi- 
cine may,  however,  produce  aphrodisiac 
effects. 

The  following  formula  is  lauded  by  the 
French  writers. 

Essentia  Eegalis. 

H.  Ambrs  grisese,  Oij ; 
Moschi  gran.  3j ; 
Zibethi,  3ss ; 
Olei  caunellae, 

lig.  rhodii  &  a  ^vr; 

Potassse  carbonatis,  3  i^; 
Tincturs  rosarum, 
■  aurant.  a  a  S  in* 

Solidis  prius  commixtis,  dein  immitantur 
olea,  et  denique  tincturie,  stent  in  lagena 
bene  obturata  per  triduum,  illico  coletur 
licnior. 

Dosis  mxx— XXX  in  syrupo  ad  effe«tnm 
ciendum. 

Certain  aliments,  as  those  already  men- 
tioned with  others,  and  drinks,  as  wines,  &c. 
and  even  milk,  excite  aphrodisiac  effects.  T.] 
Tafetas  Epispastique.  P. 
Pommade   Epispastique   Verte.    P.    Em- 
ployed to  dress  blisters  that  are  intended  o 
keep  up  an  active  suppuration* 
Ponmadt  EpisposHqtu  Jaime,     P.     "Em 
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ployed  in  the  same  cases  as  tbe  precedingf 
bat  it  does' not  contain  opium. 

OUo/CatUhanda.  P.  In  frictions. 

Thuture.  5  i — ij  in  frictions. 

LbUment  de  Caniharidet  Camphri^  P.  In 
frictions. 

The  LMment  SHmul4tnt  of  the  Hot.  D. 
does  not  differ  fh>m  this  preparation. 

The  Pommade$  EpispasHques  of  the  hospi- 
tals of  Paris  differ  bnt  little  from  those  of 
the  Codex.  At  the  Hot  D.  there  i^  one 
composed  of  §  i  of  the  powder  of  cantha- 
rides;  Ibi  of  lard,  and  §  iss  of  yellow  wax. 
That  of  the  H.  de  la  Ch.  contains  gr.  xii  of 
canUitfides  and  of  mezerion,  and  J  i  of  lard 
and  wax. 

JSpuj^attie  Pommade  with  Camphor,   Hot.  D. 

Jk»  Pulv.  cantharides,  J  i ; 
Aquas  pvane,  %  xij ; 
Adipis,  5vi; 
Olei  otivK, 
Cersalbse,  a&  Ji^; 
Camphorae,  5y* 
Boil  the  cantharides  with  the  water  for 
half  an  hoar,  then  filter  and  evaporate  till 
redaced  to  five  ounces:  add  the  fat  sub- 
stances: evaporate  the  whole  of  the  water: 
let  the  medicine  cool,  and  add  the  camphor. 
Bmplaifed  to  emUhme  the  suppuration  qf 
hUiterSf  wUhoui  cmabng  too  great  irritation  or 
action  en  the  wrinary  orgqns. 

Liniment  qf  Cantharides, 

Bc'  TinctttrsB  cantharidis,  ^  >; 
Spiriti^  camphors,  i  ij. 
Fiat  linimentnm. 

Used  in  frictions  on  parts  diseased  with  pa^ 
roiyoiSf  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  cause  a 
lioeljf  stimulaiion, 

Ammoniaeal  Liniment  with  Cantharides*    H. 

of  Italy. 

R.  Tlnct  cantharidis,  gutt,  zis ; 
Camphors,  5isB; 
Olei  ammoniati,  i  'mh 
IRat  linimentnm. 

Excitant  Liniment  qf  Turpentine.    H.  of  Ger- 
many. 

R.  Tincture  cantharidis,  Siij; 
Olei  terebinthins,  §  i ; 
liquoris  ammonis,  5  isB. 
Misce, 

Cerat  qf  Cantharides, 

Be*  Pulveris  cantharidis,  Si; 
Cerati  cetacei,  SJ« 
lOflce. 

Used  for  promoting  a  purulent  discharge  on 
a  blistered  surface,  * 

Catc^plasm  qf  Cantharides,    H.  of  Italy. 

K.  Pulv.  cantharidis,  §  i; 

Mies  panis,  §  iss ; 

Aceti  scilla,  q.  s. 
Fiat  linimentum. 
Emphged  as  a  rubrfadeni. 


Excitant  Injection,    (Swediaur). 

ft*  Tinct.  cantharid.  5  iij  • 
A(^as  purs,  Oj. 
Fiat  ii^'ectio. 

Used  for  Injections  into  JtstuUs,  the  cavitiet 
of  abscesses,  Sfc, 

SAFFRON. 

In  small  doses  saffron  excites  the  diges- 
tive organs:  in  larger  ones  it  is  a  general 
stimulant,  which  appears  to  have  a  particu- 
lar action  on  the  uterus ;  the  emanations  it 
exhales  act  strongly  on  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  used  with  success  in  combating  lumbar 
pains,  which  precede  or  accompany  men- 
struation in  certain  females;  frequently 
useful  in  chlorosis,  hysteria,  ^  &c.  Equally 
used  as  a  stomachic  and  antispasmodic.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  officinal 
preparations.  [It  is  a  popular,  but  useless 
remedy  to  induce  the  appearance  of  erup- 
tions in  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina, 
on  the  skin.  It  is  rarely  employed  at  pre- 
sent by  medical  practitioners. — ^T.j 

Intbrkallt.    Powder.    Gr.  xij— 9  i 

Infusion.     5  Bs  to  Oij  of  boiling  water. 

Electuaire  de  Sotfran,  or  Confection  d'Hga* 
eynthe,    5  as — h  and  even  more. 

Tinctvre,  P.  9i— 5i. 

Looch  de  Scfran,  or  Looch  Vert,  P.  A 
spoonful  at  a  dose. 

Strop,  P.  5ii — 5  88. 

Emmenagogue  Pills,    H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Pulveris  croci, 

■  valerians,  a&  3  i ; 
Oxidi  ferri  nigri,  3  ss ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 

Fiant  piluls  xii,  quarum  sumat  iv— yj 
quotidie. 

Stomachie  Botus.    H.delaPit. 

R.  Pulveris  croci, 

— —  cinchonSf  a  a  gr.  vj ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 
Fiat  bolus. 

Diaphoretic  Electuary,    H.  de  Lyon. 

R.  Pulv.  croci,  9i; 
Mellis,  S^. 
Fiat  electuarium,  cujus  capiat  cochleare 
min.  ter  quaterve  in  die. 

Stimulating  Potion,  ^ 
E^.  Confectionis  croci,  5  u ; 
Thicturs  cinchons,  3iv; 
Syrupi  tunics,  S  i* 
Tare  in  mortario  et  adde, 
Aquae  menthae, 

■  ■■      flor.  auiantii,  &ft  S  iij. 

Misce. 

Cochleare  magnum  omni  semi-hora  capi- 

endum. 

Infusion  qf  Saffron,    Hot.  D.  et  H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Croci,  3  ij ; 

Aquas  fervent.  Oij. 
Hacera,  et  cola.    Hujus  infusi  ferventia 
cyathus  pro  dosi  sumendus. 
As  a  stomachie  and  emmenagogue. 
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It  may  be  g^reeteaed  with  syrup. 

Externally.  Infusion,  In  lotioos  and 
fomentations. 

Anodyne  Collyrium.    H.  des  Enf. 

R.Croci,  3i; 

Decoct,  liui  fervent.  Jiv; 
Liq uof.  opii,  3  i* 
Fiat  cbllynam. 

Employed  in  opMhalmia,  aecompanied  tritk 
mgmentaHon  qf  the  sensibility  of  the  retina. 

Anodyne  Cataplasm,    H.  of  Gemu 

R.  Pulv.  croci, 

Camphora,  fla  9i; 

Olei  nyoBcyami,  Sij. 
Fiat  cataplaama. 
Employed  to  allay  the  paitn  m  pkieymtnu 

BJunmorrhoidal  Ointment.    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Pnlv.  croci,  9  i ; 
CamphorK,  9  ij ; 
.  Oleihyoscyami,  Sij; 
Ung.  plunb.  acet.  3  vj. 
Fiat  unguentum. 
Employed  in  hammorrhoiddl  ivmours, 

8ATINB. 

An  energetic  stimulant,  which  has  a  par- 
ticular influence  on  the  uterus,  which  it  ir- 
ritates. It  is  employed  in  cases  of  ame- 
Dorrhcea  caused  by  atony  of  the  uterus,  in 
chlorosis,  hysteria,  &c.  As  an  eitemal  ap- 
plication,  it  is  used  as  an  irritant  to  fnngoua 
ulcers.  It  is  rather  a  dangerous  medicine, 
and  not  much  used  at  the  present  day. 

Intbsnallt.  Powder.  Gr.  v — 9  i  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  in  pills. 

Jf^fiisUm.  B  i— 3iB  in  Oij  of  boiling 
water. 

oa.  p.  Gutt.  jy— X  in  a  potion. 

Emmenagogue  Powder.    H.  of  America. 
B^.  Pulv.  sabinte, 

zingiberis,  ft  R  3  i; 

Potassse  sulphatis,  3  ij« 
Divide  in  chartulas  vj,  quaram  una  ca- 
pienda  bis  in  die. 
Each  packet  contains  gr.  yf  of  lavine. 

Emmenagogue  Pills, 

JJC'  Palv*  sabins, 

Extract  anthemidis,  &&  3iw; 
Oxyd.  ferri  nigri, 
Extract!  aloes,  ft  a  gr.  XV. 
Fiat  massa,  in  nilnlas  gr.  ii  distribuenda, 
quaram  vj  capiendas  pro  dosi. 
In  eMorais. 

Each  pill  contains  little  less  than  a  grain 
of  savine. 

An  Emmenagogue  Potion.    H.  St.  Ant. 

Df.  Aqufe  artemesiR  vulgaris,  J  iv; 

florum  aurantii,  |  ss ; 

Syrupi  simplicis,  3  i ; 
Olei  ruts, 

—  sabinse,  ft  ft  gutt  vj. 
Fiat  potio  eujus  smnat  eochh  mag.  secunda 
quftque  hori. 


ExTBRKALLT.  Powd&.  Adjt  quantity 
on  atonic  fungous  ulcers. 

Ir^ftaion.  As  lotions,  fomentation*,  local 
baths,  fumigations,  8cc. 

Cerate  qf  Savine.    London. 

K.  Sabinn  foHorum  recent,  lb  i$ 
Cerae  flav«,  lbBB{ 
Adipis  pr»£uat8s,  lb  ij* 
Adipi  et  cers,  simal  iiquefiustis.    Sabintt 
folia  incoqne ;  turn  per  linteum  exprime. 

Employed  as  a  rubifaeient,  and  even  m  epii* 
paitie. 

RUK. 

Rue  possesses  the  same  properties  as  sa- 
vine, only  they  are  not  so  energetic.  It 
paay  be  used  in  the  same  cases.  Some  prac- 
titioners employ  it  as  a  vermifuge. 

Intxrnallt.  Powder,  gr.  xij — 9i  in 
pills. 

/ff/imon.  Pine,  i — ij  in  Oij  of  boiling 
water. 

OH  P.  Gutt.  ij— X. 

Emmenagogue  Potion,    H.  dfe  Montp. 

B^.  Succi  ruttt,  I  i ; 
Oxymelo  scillc,  §  ss. 
Fiat  potio  cujus  sumat  cochL  mag.  secundi 
qu&que  horft. 

In  hysterical  affections. 
Externally.    Ir\fusion,    In  loiibna,  fo- 
mentations, &c 

Ointment  of  Rue. 

R.  Foliorum  rutas, 
— — — —  absinthil, 

— meiith8B,&&  Jiij. 

Adipis. 

Fiat  unguentum  preparato,  lb  j. 

Used  as  a  rubtfacient  and  an  excitant, 

BROOT   OF  RTB. 

In  large  doses,  this  substance  is  a  very 
active  irritant,  causing  serious  accidents, 
gangrene,  convulsions,  &c. ;  in  small  doses 
it  stimulated  the  uterus  and  causes  contrac- 
tions of  that  organ.  It  is  used  in  tediooa 
paitnlition  caused  by  Inaction  of  the  Uterns^ 
and  in  hasmorrhagies  from  atony  of  that 
organ;  When  it  is  a^mimstered  to  hasten 
labour,'  Its  use  ought  never  to  be  commenced 
till  the  nqiural  pains  of  parturition  have 
ceased  or  are  very  feeble,  and  the  oe  uterus 
is  somewhat  dilated. 

(The  ergot  of  rye  should  never  be  admi- 
nistered during  labour,  unless  the  case  be 
natural,  the  pelvis  capacious,  and  the  in- 
fant's head  presenting  by  the  vertex,  or  the 
foot  or  feet  coming  down.  The  maximum 
dose  is  3i8s.  Spiraini,  Brera,  and  other 
Italian  physicians  have  employed  this  re- 
medy 88  an  astringent,  in  epistaxis,  hsmop- 
tysis,  hieroatemesis.hsBmaturia,  S&c.,  in  doses 
of  three  grains  every  three  hours,  with  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Negri  and  I  have  not  only  used 
it  in  these  cases,  but  also  in  leucorrhoea  with 
the  most  decided  efieets  at  St.  John's  Hos- 
pitaL    We  also  employed  it  in  some  caaea 
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of  goharilioea  with  advantage.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  oideriog  it  daily  at  the  Western 
PispenBafy,  and  a  numerooa  claas  of  stu* 
dents  can  attest  its  efficacy.  It  is  not  to  be 
procured  genuine  from  one  druggist  or 
chemist  in  a  hundred  ;  and  hence  its  appa- ' 
zent  ineffieacy.  It  shoald  be  preserved  in 
closely -stopped  bottles,  and  not  exposed  to 
air  or  moisture,  or  it  speedily  becomes  effete. 
I  have  used  it  to  promote  uterine  action  in 
ttncture,  S  i)  to  Oj  of  proof  spirit  in  decoc- 
tioB  $imin  Svj  of  water,  boiled  down  to 
I  iij,  in  a  close  vessel,  and  seldom  exceeded 
ti^is  quantity,  given  in  three  doses  mixed 
with  milk  and  sweetened,  a  quarter  of  an 
hottr  elapsing  between  each  dose,  and  a 
longer  interval  if  the  nterine  action  increase. 
The  essence  of  this  remedy  and  the  liquor 
may  also  be  used  with  effect.  These  are,  I 
believe,  watery  decoctions,  and  vary  in 
strength  according  as  they  are  procured 
from  dJAfiient  shops,  so  that  1  am  unable  to 
state  a  positive  dose.  In  my  opinion,  the 
ergot  of  rye  is  an  efficient  ocytocic  remedy, 
or  ponesses  the  power  of  exciting  partu- 
rient action  at  any  period  of  utero-gesta- 
tion.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  only  fidls 
when  effete ;  and  I  could  mention  several 
instances  in  proof  of  this  statement.  A 
single  dose  of  the  decoction  has  roused  nte- 
rine action;  and  then  the  rest  should  be  left 
to  nature.  The  practical  obstetrician  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  parturient  action 
may  suddenly  increase,  without  any  reme- 
dy, after  an  absence  of  hours,  and  terminate 
the  fnnction  of  parturition  very  rapidly. 
He  will  therefore  be  content  with  one  or  two 
doses  of  this  remedy  when  labour  pains  in- 
crease, and  leave  the  rest  to  nature.  He  also 
knows  that  there  is  a  great  danger  of  has- 
morrhage  in  slow  and  lingering  labour,  on 
aeeonnt  of  the  want  of  uterine  contraction 
after  the  birth  of  the  infiuit ;  but  a  judicious 
use  of  the  ergot  will  prevent  this  oangerous 
and  often  fetel  occnrrence.  It  will  effect 
this  by  a  contraction  of  the  uterua  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta.  If  given  pre- 
maturely, or  in  full  doses,  it  will  excite  A 
powerful  uterine  contraction,  impel  the  head 
of  the  fcetos  against  the  undilated  or  rigid 
pazti  of  the  genital  aperture,  and  destroy 
the  infant  The  scientific  obstetrician  who 
has  watched  Nature,  knows  that  the  genital 
aperture  is  slowly  and  gradually  dilated  by 
the  pressure  of  the  infant's  head  during  each 
labour  pain,  and,  consequently,  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  anticipate  or  force  the  process 
of  nature  hy  an  injudicious  exhibition  of 
any  remedy,  or  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
premature  admimstration  of  the  ergot,  be- 
fore the  i^fanrs  head  has  descended  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  or  before  the  present- 
ing part  of  the  in&nt  can  be  ascertained, 
would  be  nA.  and  dangerous  practice.  The 
presentation,  to  use  the  obstetric  term* 
might  be  transverse,  the  infiant  might  be 
aod  esciting  powezf al  parturient  te- 


tion  in  such  cases,  would  be  followed  by  the 
destruction  Of  the  life  of  the  infant,  or  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus,  which  is  a  most  danger- 
ous disease  at  all  times,  and  most  commonly 
d^trnctive  to  the  woman.  The  medicine 
should  never  be  given  before  the  labour  is 
advanced,  and  its  nature  ascertained.  It 
would  be  destructive  to  the  lives  of  the  pa- 
rent and  offspring,  if  the  former  were  so  de- 
formed that  the  latter  could  not  be  bom 
without  instrumental  aid;  and  yet  a  writer 
in  one  of  the  periodicals  declaims  against 
the  remedy,  because  it  did  not  effect  deli- 
very in  two  cases  of  highly  defohned  pelvis. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  medicine  ought  not  to 
be  given  unless  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is 
unobstructed  by  bony  or  soft  tumours,  and 
the  head  or  feet  of  the  infimt  the  presenting 
parts.  In  a  case  of  placental  presentation, 
to  which  I  was  called  by  Mr.  Austin,  of 
Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell,  to  perform 
transfusion,  I  found  the  lady  in  a  dying 
condition.  I  gave  her  repeated  quantities  of 
brandy  and  the  essence  of  the  secale  Comu- 
tum,  as  there  was  no  uterine  action.  She 
revived,  and  I  proceeded  to  deliver  her  by 
version  or  turning,  having  previously  ex- 
plained to  her  husband  that  she  might  die 
daring  the  operation,  or  that  transfusion 
might  be  necessary.  I  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing down  the  feet,  the  brandy  and  ergot 
were  freely  repeated,  uterine  action  came 
on,  the  infant  was  extracted,  the  placenta 
was  removed,  the  uterus  firmly  contracted, 
there  was  no  hnmorrhage,  and  the  patient 
did  well.  The  operation  was  not  com- 
menced for  some  minutes  after  a  double 
dose  of  the  ergot;  and  as  soon  as  the  head 
was  in  the  uterus  the  medicine  was  repeat- 
ed. The  ordinary  dose  would  have  heen 
uselesft  in  thia  case,  so  prostnAe  were  the 
vital  powers  until  rooaea  by  brandy.  The 
object  was. to  excite  uterine  action  as  sooxi 
as  the  head  was  In  the  uterus,  and  Was  for- 
tunately accomplished.    T.] 

Imtcrnallt.    Powder,  Gn.  x— xtt  ill 

§  vi  of  a  proper  vehicle. 

.    Deeoctian  4at4  I^^tmon.   Gfs.  xz«^ze»  and 

even  more,  in  Oss  of  water. 

A  spoonful  should  be  given  every  tea 
minutes. 

Decoction  qfthe  Brgoi  qf  Rye.  fi.  of  Oenn. 

Yk'  Secalis  cornuti,  %  i ; 
Aquae,  Oiiss. 

Decoqne  ad  OiJ  et  cola  cochleare  magnum 
adhibeatur  qutttA  parte  hone.' 

PotUm  (kfftiquM.    H.deHont; 

R.  Pulv.  secalis  cornuti,  31 
Liquoris  opii,  gut.  xx  % 
Syrupi  simplicis,  J  iii ; 
Olei  bergamotti,  q.  s. 

Fiat  potio  cujus  sumat  cochleare  magnum 
omni  semi&oril. 
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lAnH-kMMrrkagie  Povtden.    (Ryan.) 

Ek.  Secalis  comnti,  5  « ; 
Pulv.  cinnam.  comp.  388 ; 
Sacchari  purific.  5  as. 
In  chartalas   z  divide,   quarnm  capiat 
unam,  8iDgali8»  secnndis  vel  tertiis  lioria 

In  active  hemorrhages  from  the  nose* 
langB,  stomach,  bowels,  vagina,  uterus,  and 
bladder,  one  of  these  powders  may  be  given 
every  quarter  or  half  hour,  until  the  bleed- 
ing is  diminished  or  suppressed.  One  three 
or  four  times  a  day  will  frequently  suppress 
simple  lencorrhoea  or  gleet.  In  the  two  last 
cases,  if  the  wdicine  fiiil,  I  combine  it  as 
fbUows. 

Hc»  Pulv.  secalis  cornuti,  3ij ; 
—  cnbebs,  §j; 

cinnam.  c.  3  ■■• 

Sanhari  purif.  5j* 
In  chartnlas  viij  distribue  sumat  unam 
terquaterve  in  die. 

The  essence,  liquor,  tincture,  and  decoc- 
tion may  be  combined  with  those  of  cubebs, 
buchu,  and  copaiba  added  in  obstinate 
T.] 

(70  b€  eontiitiud). 


The  Nature  of  Cholera  Invaiigaied,  By  John 
George  French,  formerly  Surgeon  to  the 
St.  James'  Cholera  HospitaL  Bivington. 
1835. 
Thouoh  cholera  has  for  the  present  shronded 
its  death-compelling  form  in  the  mists  of 
causality,  which  medical  authois  have  iu 
vain  attempted  to  penetrate,  and  no  longer 
comes '<' to  vex  the  nations,"  it  is  by  no 
means  a  consequence  that  the  inquiries  of 
the  physidan  into  the  nature  of  the  scourge 
that  has  Aecn*  should  relax.  On  the  contrary* 
we  think  that  now,  when  the  accumulation 
of  ftcts  is  so  great;  now,  when  the  excite- 
ment of  imminent  devastation  is  past,  and 
coolnen  allowed  to  weigh  the  question  in 
the  balances  of  reason,  now  is  the  period  for 
the  erection  and  enunciation  of  those  doe- 
trines  for  which  former  experience  may  have 
afforded  a  foundation. 

Though  therefore,  with  the  many,  cholera 
may  &ve  ceased  to  be  matter  of  reflectiont 
or  of  vulgar  interest,  we  should  not  consider 
that  we  were  doing  onr  duty  as  journalists 
were  we  to  pise  over  either  the  volaminoas 
monogmphi  or  the  diminutive  brochures  on 
the  subject,  which  spring  into  print  in  these 
"  piping  times*'  of  safety.  This  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  French  is  the  Mcond  oa  the  Mm« 


iub)ect  published  by  that  gentleman,  the 
former  having  appeared  in  1832.  In  thai 
he  endeavoured  to  establish  that  the  process 
which  supersedes  that  of  digestion  and  leads 
to  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  fluid  from  the  digestive  suiface* 
and  thus  to  an  increased  viscidity  of  the 
blood,  rendering  its  circulation  more  diffi- 
cult;— that  this  process  constituted  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  present  work  he  goes  on  the 
ground,  that  in  the  origin  of  cholera  the 
heart  becomes  palsied  by  the  impression  of 
some  poison,  and  that  which  we  commonly 
call  the  symptons  of  the  disease  are  collec- 
tively the  salutary  efforts  of  nature  to  re- 
medy the  mischief  caused  by  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  heart  to  transmit  blood.  Thus, 
if  the  blood  remain  fluid,  it  will  continue  to 
pass  to  the  heart,  which  is  incapable  of  duly 
transmitting  it;  nature  therefore  opens  an 
immense  surface,  whence  the  fluid  parts  of 
the  blood  may  be  poured  out,  and  the  latter 
left  in  a  condition  less  fit  for  circulation :  by 
this  means  time  and  rest  are  allowed  to  the 
great  circulatory  muscle  to  recover  itself. 
But  while  nature  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
giving  time  for  recovery  to  the  heart,  the  act 
of  vomiting  is  providing  that  the  viscid 
blood  in  the  vessels  shall  not  be  utterly 
stagnant:  vomiting,  therefore,  besides  as« 
sisting  in  carrying  off  a  quantity  of  fluid, 
also  acts  a  good  part  in  mechanically  pro« 
palling  the  blood,  and  f/radmlly,  as  the  heart 
recovers,  restoring  the  circulation.  **  The 
absence  of  bile,"  Mr.  French  continues,  "  ie 
owing  to  its  inutility  in  the  process  going 
on,  opposed  as  this  last  is  to  the  healthy  dl« 
gestion.  The  urine,  too,  is  scanty,  because 
its  constituents  are  already  being  carried  off 
by  the  digestive  sur&ce."  These  are  the 
pathagnomonie  symptoms  of  cholera,  and  Mr. 
French  was  by  no  means  called  upon  to  ac- 
count for  the  thirst,  cramps,  altered  voice, 
cold  sur&ce,  oppresMd  respiration,  &c.,&c.: 
these  oceur  in  many  other  diseases,  and 
cholera  may  kill  without  many  of  them. 

The  result  of  the  above  doctrine  is  a  treat- 
ment founded  on  the  indications  of  nature, 
namely  the  relief  to  the  heart  in  the  fiist 
instance,  and  the  re-liquefaction  of  the 
blood  in  the  second.  Bleeding  answers  the 
first,  and  dilution  with  cold  water  the  se* 
cond — a  treatment  in  the  judiciousness  of 
which  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Frendi. 
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Such  is  the  sketch  of  Mr.  French's  pam- 
phlet. We  leave  it  to  ooi  readers  to  com- 
pare its  statements  with  their  own  expe- 
rience, and  pronounce  accordingly. 


T^ansaetUms  qf  the  Medico-Boianieal  Society 
qfLondonf/or  1832  and  1833. 

Tax  ten  papers  which. occupy  the  pages  of 
this  publication,  each  and  all  contain  original 
and  interesting  matter.  In  the  ilrst,  Dr. 
Bousseau  treats  of  the  medical  properties  of 
the  holly  and  ilidne — ^the  latter  being  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  the  former,  and  extracted 
from  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  by  a  process 
resembling  that  by  which  the  other  vegetable 
alkalies  are  obtained.  Holly  leaves  are  given 
in  decoction  (half  an  ounce  to  8  or  10  oz.  of 
water  boiled  to  one-half,  the  whole  to  be  taken 
two  hours  before  the  fit) ;  in  substance,  (one 
or  two  drachms  maeerated  in  white  wine  for 
twelve  hours,  and  taken  as  the  last) ;  in  ex- 
tract, (one-half  to  one  drachm  in  pill);  as 
ilicine,  (in  doses  of  six,  eight,  eighteen,  or 
twenty-four  grains,  continued  till  the  disease 
is  subdued) ;  as  injection,  (one  ounce  of  leaves 
boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  water  suffi- 
cient for  injection).  Numerous  cases  are  re- 
lated, but  they  do  not  seem  to  shew  that  ili- 
cine may  be  confidently  used  as  a  substitute 
for  quinine. 

The  "  Ancient  Plants  of  Egypt "  fbrm  m 
very  pleasing  article,  by  M.  Bonastie,  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Society. 

Not  less  so  is  the  "  Account  of  the  Chirit- 
manos  of  Peru,  and  the  Medicines  sold  by 
them."  These  Chiritmanos  are  travelling 
doctors,  and  by  birth  Indians  of  Upper  Peruy 
or  Bolivia.  The  writer  of  the  article,  W. 
Bollaert,  Esq.,  says,  that  the  medicines  they 
carry  with  them  do  little  harm  or  good,  though 
some  may  have  properties  to  recommend  them, 
if  skilfully  administered.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  most  of  them  and  of  their  uses  :-— 

'*  Jato:  bole,  principally  of  oxide  of  iron. 

**  SaMas  good  for  the  ojfres  this  is  a  term 
for  a  cold.  The  substance  is  either  taken  in 
decoction,  or  the  leaves  moistened  with  saliva, 
and  applied  to  the  temples.  It  is  a  species 
of  sage. 

"  YownoMs  bark  of  a  tree,  powdered,  and 
taken  as  snuff  in  headaeh. 

'*  Piedra  Biscal :  this  seems  to  be  ^me  in- 
ert earthy  body:  it  Is  directed  to  be  ground, 
and  taken  in  warm  water  for  the  he«rtbiini« 


'*  Quena  Quena:  seeds  seemingly  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Annona :  decoction  of  it  used  in  head- 
ache and  terdanas,  or  agues. 

**  Contrm/erta:  a  spedes  of  Dorstenia: 
infusion  in  water  given,  in  pains  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

'*  Chacaire:  given  in  pains  of  the  sides; 
powdered,  and  taken  in  warm  water.  This 
is  the  excrement  of  a  bird  called  Coco. 

"  Suelda  eon  Suelda;  ground  into  powder, 
and  then  fried  in  fat,  made  into  plasters  for 
broken  bones.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
Spanish  word  soldarf  to  mend  or  solder. 

'*  Hvuiehanca:  from  a  species  of  convolvu- 
lus, probably  Jalapa,  is  used  as  a  purgative. 
The  dose  is  marked  in  the  spedmen. 

"  Corro,  or  Currui  powdered,  and  mixed 
with  fat  and  urine,  used  to  rub  the  bones 
when  painful.  Seems  to  be  the  seeds  in  the 
seed  vessels  of  a  B^edtB  of  the  Helicteres,  or 
screw  tree. 

"  Chwma;  some  littie  sticks,  mixed  at 
times  with  the  above.  (It  accompanies  the 
foregoing). 

'*  Venal;  for  bad  eyes:  the  leaf  is  chewed, 
and  the  eyes  anointed  with  the  saliva.  The 
bad  eyes,  during  the  operation,  must  be  placed 
looking  at  the  sun. 

"  Colqu/emiUo :  this  is  alum  ;  used  in  itch 
or  pimples  on  the  skin:  the  parts  affected  first 
washed  with  urine,  and  then  the  alum,  in  fine 
powder  sprinkled  over  them. 

"  Chuachemvntana :  for  heartburn. 

'*  YmdU ;  for  jaundice,  powdered,  and  ta« 
ken  in  water.  Seems  to  be  a  spedes  of  Ve- 
ratrum. 

''  Reiiiz  de  la  China,  or  Chinese  root;  used 
in  gonorrhoea,  likewise  when  the  menses  do 
not  fiow  regularly :  given  as  a  decoction. 

**  SanJuanitlo,  or  St.  John;  an  agreeable 
bitter,  chewed  for  toothach. 

"  Ointment  ofiSt.  Peter:  vrax,  grease,  &e. 
The  Chiritmanos  say  several  rare  herbs  enter 
into  its  composition. 

"  AceUe  de  Maria,  or  Mary's  oil :  a  small 
quantity,  used  as  a  plaster,  applied  to  the 
navel  of  females,  during  childbirth,  to  give 
easy  labour. 

«<  Ctbode  Utrvneo;  fist  of  a  wild  animal 
called  the  Utrunco,  rubbed  round  the  waist 
of  women  in  labour :  said  to  facilitate  it. 

**  Parehee:  patches  or  plasters :  these  are 
of  various  materials,  but  prindpally  of  leaves 
of  favourite  plants ;  sometimes  the  Coca,  Ivy, 
Venal,  &c.  These  are  moistened  with  saliva, 
and  applied  to  the  temples  in  headachs,  &e« 
At  times  some  ointments  are  prepared  from 
the  leaves  with  fat  and  wax. 

"  Channt:  these  are  of  various  deserip- 
tions,  sudi  as  the  false  nutmeg,  Tairuvies, 
small  red  berries;  another,  a  large  black  seed. 
These  worn,  prevent  people  from  colds  and 
coughs.  Loadstone,  if  worn  by  either  sex, 
ensures  the  love  of  those  tiiey  are  attached 
to;  said  likewise  to  attract  lovers.  Another 
property  is  attributed  to  this  substance,  t^tt 
of  keeping  evil  spiritafrioBi  the  wvinr.  Vhen 
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wm  other  charms  agfldnst  witches,  gbostSi  &c. ; 
some  against  poison  likewise. 

'*  Clysters  are  reoommeoded  In  cases  of 
stoppage  in  the  bowels,  bnt  of  such  dirty  and 
QScJess  substances  that  they  need  not  be  men- 
tioned here." 

The  ChiiitmaBos  bleed  vifh  a  bit  of  glass 
fixed  into  a  chlp.of  wood ;  the  operatioii  is 
performed  in  a  manner  something  resembling 
bleeding  with  a  fleam. 

Professor  Burnett's  **  Inaugural  Address," 
is  an  eloquent  ezpos^  of  the  useful  purposes 
of  the  Society  in  question,  and  of  the  exten- 
sive applications  6f  Ycgetable  nature  to  medl- 
«aal  purposes. 

The  last  paper,  on  the  "  Medieal  Plants 
tttentioned  by  Shakspeare,"  is  from  the  pen 
of  Samuel  Rootsey,  Esq.,  and  is  an  '*  elegant 
«ztracl"  of  those  passages  of  our  great  bard, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  botanical  em- 
blems of  the  softer  or  fiercer  passions,  or  in 
which  natural  descriptions  of  flowers  and 
plants  are  given,  in  language  such  as  none 
but  Shakapeare  could  utier.  We  date  not  at- 
tempt to  quote  one  passage  as  more  beauti- 
ftiOj  appropriate  or  true  than  another,  in  the 
fear  that  we  should  find  ourselves  gradually 
and  InstiDCtively  traasferring  the  whole  of 
them  to  our  pages.  Suffice  it  that  we  state 
the  whole  should  be  read  in  the  Transactions. 

This  is  a  most  instructive  little  volume,  and 
the  itHle  is  not  more  prominent  than  tiie  dmke 
throughout. 


Wfyt  %im)ron  MMta 

AND 

Saiurdajf^  March  21i/,  183^. 

4ILI1IICAL  nrSTRtMJTtfm  IN  O0E  HOSPI- 
TALS. 

HBeegoaon  eredam  TennsiaA  digas  lu- 

aamfi  ? 
Haeegb  noa  agitem? 

Jwienalt  Sat,  1.  51. 

Wk  have  more  than  once  adverted  to 
the  miserable  want  of  true  clinical  in- 
gtmction  in  which  the  stadents  of  our 
medical  schools  stand.  The  remark  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  those 
who  seek  their  professional  education 
in  this  metropolis.  It  may  perhaps  be 
thought  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into 
aaargnmcottofioTe  that  the  hioli  of 


this  is  altogether  attributable  to  the 
professing  teachers  of  clinique.  We 
may  however  be  pardoned  if  w:e  shew 
such  to  be  the  case,  by  merely  stating 
what  the  student  proposes  to  gain  by 
clinical  attendance  at  the  hospitalsi  and 
what  he  actually  does  gain. 

When  the  period  for  hospital  attend- 
ance arrives,  the  student  is  presumed 
to— and  indeed  according  to  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany must — ^have  already  collected  in 
the  store-house  of  his  memoryi  those 
practical  precepts  which  the  bonA  fide 
experiencei  and  recorded  reflections  of 
writers,  have  enabled  him  to  gather 
from  books,  and  those  which  oral  lec- 
tures have  in  some  degree  made  more 
familiar  to  him ;  for  the  impression  of 
a  personal  communication  of  facts, 
though  these  be  more  meagre,  and  the 
arrangement  {of  them  less  perfect,  is, 
nevertheless,  made  in  stronger  charac- 
ters on  the  intellect,  than  are  the  black 
and  white  truths  of  a  printed  page. 
But  the  student  looks  for,  and  requires 
further  familiarization  with  disease. 
Primed  with  ''book  learning,"  he  ex- 
pects to  find  in  an  hospital  those  nu- 
merous opportunities  of  appl3ang  it, 
which  the  enonnous  fee  he  has  paid 
certainly  entitles  him  to  demand.  And 
when  we  say  ''apply,"  we  mean  the 
actual,  personal  comparison  of  what  he 
has  read,  with  what  he  sees  in  the  hos- 
pital patient  Now  this  application 
supposes  a  free  and  unlimited  audience 
of  all  the  professing  teacher  addresses 
to,  hears  from,  and  thinks  of  the  patient 
and  his  case.  That  the  student  should 
obtain  thiSf  the  teacher  should  have  the 
power  and  willingness  to  arrange  his 
mode  of  examination,  and  to  repeat  it 
if  necessary  to  the  student;  he  should 
possess  the  very  unfashionable  patience 
to  listen  to  the  pauper  sick  man ;  for 
though  he  may  be  quick-witted  enough 
fonnderstand  without  hearing  the  whole 
of  the  symptoms,  the  surrounding  stu- 
dents possibly  may  not  i  and  he  should 
h«i?e  dM  reflective  strength  whieh  shall 
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draw  &  semftd  teference  from  a  train  of  name  as  the  only  tiring  about  the  ofllcc 

facte,  as  also  the  happy  property  of  worth  the  having?    And  lastly,  in  a 

communicating  it;  moreover  it  shonld  fourth, 

be  necessary  that  the  lecture  should  "Whom  feflmin^'*  face  ne'er  favoured  witfc 

either  be  delivered  at  the  bed-side —  » smile," 

or  tliat  the  time  of  examination  should  and  who,  without  half  an  idea  in  his 

be   prolonged,   so    as    to  afford   the  ownp06session,cannot,byrul^of  arith- 

atudent  space  to    make    notes   thift  inetic,  give  one  to  his  pupils?    The 

would  assist  him  in  recognising  the  Gazette  has  challenged  the  exclaimers. 

case  when  alluded  to  (if  it  ever  be  so),  against  the  hospitals  to  point  out  indi- 

In  the  distant  lecture  room.    It  would  viduals  and  instances  in  confirmation  of 

be  also  essential  to  the  student's  pro-  their  assertions  and  opinions ;  tV  were 

gress  that  he  should  have  the  opportu-  easy  to  do  this ;  but  the  Gazette  knows 

nity  of  puttfaig  questions,  and  convey-  well  that  there  is  a  libel-law  which 

ing  to  tRe  teacher  his  ideas  upon  any  makes  the  publication  of  the  greater 

given  case ;  by  this  means  his  thinking  truth  the  greater  libel,  and  not  impro- 

propensities  would  be  fostered,  and  his  bably  the  very  writer  of  the  challenge 

errors  of  judgriient  probably  rectified,  in  question  would  be  one  on  whom  we 

"Wef e  aU  this  granted  to  the  student,  as  should  fall  foul,  and  who  in  return 

it  indubitably  ought  to  be,  his  clinical  would  fall  foul  on  us  with  this  law  in 

instruetion  would  no  longer  be  a  mere  his  hand.    Au  teste,  let  the  Gazette  or 

w>Xi  his  ''walking  the  hospitals"  (the  any  other  stickler  for  luxuriant  abuse 

fond  phrase  of  many  a  fond  parent  endeavour  to  find  in  the  traits  of  the 

When  his  son  starts  fbr  London)  a  mere  four  characters  above  included  in  as 

lounge,  his  payment  of  fees  a  mere  many  notes  of  interrogation,  the  coun- 

robbery,  and  his  quantum  of  improve-  terparts  of  some  of  our  hospital  physi- 

ment  a  mere  nikiL    We  should  gra-  cians. 

dually  cease  to  see  the  grossly  bad  '   Buttorehim;  patience  and  capabili- 

observers  of  disease  who,  never  having  tyas  displayed  in  the  details  already 

had  the  lesson  when  young  how  to  be-  mentioned,  are  the   requisites   for  a 

come  so,  grow  old  in  the  ignorance  of  clinical  teacher  who  shall  do  justice  to 

their  ways,  incapable  of  appreciating,  the  clinical  student    "But,"  we  hear 

tneapable  of  cotnmunieating  even  the  some  one  say,  "if  all  this  were  required 

scanty  facts  that  may  have  been  thrust  and  enforced,  who  would  be  an  hospital 

upon  them  by  repetition.    But  little  do  physician  ?"   In  like  spirit  did  the  first 

^ese  hospital  teachers  think  of  or  care  prelate  of  the  realm  maintain  that  if 

for  the  invaluable  gift  at  sound  clinical  bishc^rics  were  reduced  to  a  sum  under 

instruetion.  £4,500,  no  gentleman  would  have  the 

Patience  and  capability  are  therefore  ambition  to  undertake  them.     Fortn- 

essentially  requisite   in   the    clinical  hately  in  neither  case  do  we  want  gen^ 

tekeher.    Do  wfe  fhid  them  in  this  man,  tlemen  in  the  pecuniary  weight  of  the 

Wh6  chooses  his  own  hour  fbr  visiting  term,  and  the  idle  acceptation  of  the 

ihe  hospital,  whether  it  suits  the  student  office  i  we  want  none  of  the  ''fruges 

orthepatientfsdiseasey  ornot?  IndiiS  consmnere  nati"  for  what  should  be 

other,  who  comes  odoriferous  and  dapper  posts  of  activity.     For  ourselves,  we 

from  the  boudoir  of  the  nervous  lady —  have  no  alarms  on  the  subject,  and  are 

and  just  pops  in  en  passant  to  see  how  perfectly  ready  to  leave  such  a  dreadful 

the  people  at  the  hospital  are  getting  contingency  to  Providence,  in  the  cer- 

on?  In  a  third,  who  scorns  the  student  tainty  that  physicians  able  to  undertake 

and  the  patient  alfte,  considering  the  the  active  duties  of  clinical  teachers, 

weight  of  *«  hospitd  physician"  td  his  are  a  genus  the  species  of  which  will 
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never  fail.  In  enforcing  the  attention 
of  the  physician  to  the  patients  and  the 
students,  you  do  nothing  that  degrades 
him,  and  therefore  nothing  that  should 
prevent  one  of  gentleman»like  habits 
and  education  from  accepting  the  office. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  thing  more  low,  contempti- 
ble, and  ungentleman-like,  than  the 
acceptance  of  an  office,  and  the  duties 
of  it,  without  any  previous  intention 
or  subsequent  willingness  to  per- 
form them.  Away  then  with  the  stuff 
and  nonsense  about  professional  de* 
gradation. 

There  are  two  ways  of  remedying 
the  evil  we  denounce  j  one  is  by  ope- 
rating on  the  teachers,  through  the  me- 
dium of  those  who  elect  them;  the 
second  by  operating  on  them  through 
the  medium  of  those  whom  they  profess 
to  teach.  The  former  would  be  the 
preferable  mode,  and  therefore — so  well 
is  the  whole  system  of  hospitals  arrang- 
ed— the  least  practicable.  Nothing 
would  be  more  effectual  in  bringing 
their  honorary  officers  to  order,  than'the 
exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  governors, 
trustees,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be, 
of  the  hospitals,  of  judgment  and  mik 
ture  reflection  in  their  choice  i  and 
after  choosing  them,  to  enforce  condi- 
tions having  reference  to  the  patients 
and  the  students,  conditions  on  the  ful- 
filment of  which  their  tenure  of  the 
office  should  depend.  It  is  true  that 
the  tenure  at  present  is  nominally  dum 
bene  segesserit ;  but  who  is  to  judge  of 
the  benef  The  governors,  &c.donot 
please  to  interfere.  And  this  leads  us 
to  the  second  mode  or  remedy. 

We  say  then  let  the  students  sit  in 
judgment  on  their  clinical  teachers ;  let 
them  weigh  their  capabilities  with 
their  own  educational  wants ;  let  them 
be  swayed  by  no  choice  of  locality,  no 
predilection  for  this  or  that  end  of  the 
town  in  their  election  of  clinical  teach- 
ers ;  let  them  patronise  those  who  pa- 
tronise them,  who  consider  their  pro- 
gress of  some  consequence  (for  none 


that  we  know  consider  it  of  greai  con- 
sequence), and  who  are  therefore  com- 
paratively the  most  worthy  to  receive 
their  money.  Were  this  system  of 
exclusive  dealing  acted  upon,  we  might 
still  hope  for  some  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  fleeced  student,  and 
some  improvement  in  the  manners  of 
the  fleecing  hospital  physicians. 


On  the  VaHoMi  Modei  qf  applying  Water,  aaid 
the  BeneficUa  Results  to  be  Derived  from  Us 
Use  tR  Surgieal  Praetiee, 

To  the  BdUor  qf  the  Origindl  London  JtffdCeal 
and  Surgieal  JoumaL 

SiK— I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  obaerra- 
tioiifl,  through  the  medium  of  your  valua- 
ble Jouroal,  on  the  above  subject,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  having  seen  an  application  called 
water  dressing f  made  use  of  at  the  hospital 
attached  to  the  London  University,  by  the 
justly  celebrated  and  scientific  surgeon,  Mr. 
Liston.  I  have  used  it  for  many  yean  in 
my  own  practice,  and  have  every  reason  to 
prefer  it  to  any  other  mode  of  surgical 
treatment:  indeed,  in  many  cases  which  I 
could  relate,  the  reparative  process  under 
the  influence  of  its  application,  has  been  so 
much  greater  than  we  usually  observe,  that 
in  less  enlightened  times  it  might  be  deemed 
as  bordering  on  the  miraculous.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  therapeutic  effects  of  water,  the 
principles  on  which  it  should  be  applied, 
and  the  different  ways  of  applying  it,  I  ob- 
tained from  the  precepts  and  practice  of 
Dr.  Macartney,  when  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Hating  met  but  few  who  are  aware 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  use,  I 
am  naturally  desirous  to  conununicate  a 
sketch  of  its  history  and  properties— short, 
indeed,  but,  I  trust,  sufficiently  intelligible 
and  emphatic  to  induce  my  brother  practi- 
tioners to  try  it,  and  convince  themselves, 
by  the  essay,  that  it  is  deserving  of  their— 
as  I  have  found  it  of  my — preference. 

I  remain. 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Jamxs  Wilson. 
1,  Eingsland  Hoad. 

The  application  of  water  as  a  remedy, 
both  locally  and  generally,  together  with 
the  miraculous  cures  resulting  from  its  use, 
is  of  very  ancient  date.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  at  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Patroclus, 
and  throughout  Greece  by  the  Priests  of 
iEsculapius.  Hippocrates  also  habitually 
used  water  as  a  local  remedy,  his  mode  of 
^plication  being  a  wet  sponge  constantly 
laid  to  thejpart.  It  was  probably  the  mere 
physical  effects  of  water  that  were  exercised 
m  the  cure  of  Nahaman  the  Syrian,  when 
he  was  ordered  by  the  proj^t  Elias  to  go 
and  wash  seven  times  m  Jordan.    Among 
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the  ArablAiU  water  was  a  most  frequent  re- 
medy ;  bat  previous  to  being  used,  it  was 
csfaarmed  by  tHe  immersion  in  it  of  their 
prophet  Mahomet.  (Might  this  usage  have 
given  to  Scott  the  idea  of  the  talisman  which 
he  makes  the  Hakim  introduce  into  the  cup 
of  *'what  appeared  to  be  pure  spring  wa- 
ter P")  Ambrose  Par^  inquired  into  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  wa- 
ter, and  tried  it  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu :  but  he 
did  not  continue  its  use,  and  for  a  curious 
reason.  Par^  was  a  most  pious  and,  unfor- 
tunately, superstitious  man.  Thus  when  he 
discovered  the  use  of  the  ligature,  he  consi- 
dered it  soficiently  wonderful  to  be  called 
«  revelation  specially  made  to  himself. 
Thus,  too,  when  beholding  the  wonderful 
ctires  effected  by  water,  he  deemed  it  no- 
thing less  than  a  miraculous  remedy,  and, 
consequently,  unlawful  for  mortals  to  deal 
withal :  he,  therefore,  abandoned  the  use  of 
U!  In  more  recent  times,  Baron  Larrey 
used  it  while  in  Egypt:  he  was  induced  to 
do  40  from  hearing  that  the  water  of  the 
Kile  was  blessed  with  curative  virtues — so 
fvone  are  we  to  the  wonderfol,  so  unwilling 
ta  Ji)elieve  that  great  effects  can  proceed 
iron  simple  causes ! 

These  facts  shew  that  water  is  a  very  an- 
cient remedy.  Acting  as  it  did,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  do,  under  the  secretly  benign  in- 
fluence of  some  charm  or  priestly  blessing, 
it,  no  doubt,  produced  benefit  by  the  dou- 
•ble  impression  on  the  mind  and  the  body. 
But  reason  may  teach  us  that  the  happy  re- 
sults could  not  have  been  so  frequently  ob- 
tained,  or  to  such  extent,  aa  if  it  had  been 
accompanied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  application,  and  more  or  less 
acquaintance  with  its  modus  operandi.  To 
these  principles,  and  to  this  modui^,  I  shall 
aiow  address  myself. 

In  surgical  dressing,  by  this  method,  a 
piece  of  fine  lint  is  to  be  moistened  in  water 
and  applied  in  a  double  fold,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cover  the  affected  part.  Over 
this  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  lint,  is  to  be  placed.  The  lint  will, 
cf  course,  require  to  be  changed  occasion- 
ally, otherwise  the  secretion  of  the  part  will 
become  mixed  with  the  application,  and 
jmre,  in  many  cases,  irritating  and  hurtful. 
Tht  oiled  stlk  is  essential,  in  order  to  the 
prevention  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
and,  by  the  retention  of  a  vapour,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  parts  in  a  state  of  mois- 
ture and  in  an  uniform  temperature. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  indications  are 
fulfilled  by  a  warm  poultice ;  and  it  is  so  fiir 
correct  to  say,  that  nothing  but  the  vapour 
from  it  is  beneficial  in  effect:  for  the  bread, 
flour,  or  meal,  as  it  may  be,  is  only  useful 
in  holding  or  detaining  the  water  and  its  va- 
pour. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
inconveniences  of  its  size  and  weight,  toge- 
ther with  the  tendency  to  decomposition 
after  any  lengthened  application — circum- 
•tances  which  certainly  withdrew  from  ita 


utility,  if  they  do  not  actually  render  it  an 
irritant  to  the  part.  Every  one  is  well 
aware  how  much  the  nature  of  a  poultice  is 
changed  after  being  kept  for  a  whole  night 
on  a  diseased  part  Now  these  disadvan- 
tages are,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided  by 
the  water-dressing,  which,  moreover,  pos- 
sesses the  advantages  of  simplicity,  deanli- 
ness,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  application  of  water-dressing  is  made, 
they  are  referable  to  the  removal  of  tiie  af- 
fected parts  from  all  external  impressions, 
and  to  place  in  the  most  pleasing  situation, 
that  is,  to  the  production  of  that  state  where 
the  sense  of  injury  is  diminished,  and  to  the 
withdrawing  of  every  thing  that  can  inter- 
fere with  the  operations  and  endeavours  of 
nature  towards  a  cure.  The  temperature 
being  always  equal,  and  every  source  of  re- 
straint and  external  irritation  absent,  the 
disposition  in  the  body  violently  to  resirt  all 
sucben  changes,  and  to  become  irritable  un* 
der  sense  of  injury,  is  dimimshed.  To  ahew 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recal  the  fact, 
that  the  arteries  always  sympathise  with  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  that 
impressions  primarily  made  on  the  latter  are 
transmitted  to  the  former. 

OronviaHtMs  will  spring  up  in  chronic 
ulcers,  under  the  application  of  w«ter-dresi- 
ing,  or  warm  steam,  when  other  means  have 
foiled ;  should  the  granulations  be  too  luxu- 
riant, the  removal  of  the  oiled  silk  will  suf- 
fice to  reduce  them  without  the  aid  of  an 
escharotic.  Gicofriso/toii  quickly  takes  place, 
and  is  never  followed  by  a  morbid  cicatrix. 
In  such  cases  the  water  may  be  used  at  va- 
rious temperatures,  the  sensibility  of  the 
part  soon  choosing  that  which  best  agrees 
with  it. 

In  recent  voounda  cold  water  is  useful  in 
restraining  hsmonfaage,  and  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation,  and  this  more 
particularly  in  cases  where  there  is  not  much 
injury  to  sensibility,  and  when  reaction  is  to 
be  moderated ;  for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  irritation  ever  interferes  with  the  repa- 
rative process :  it  is  by  allaying  such  irrita- 
tion that  tiie  gradually  warmed  vapour  acts. 
The  application  to  pOet  of  a  piece  of  sponge 
moistened  in  water  and  covered  with  oiled 
silk,  produces  a  soothing  effect,  which  no 
one  would  credit  who  had  not  experienced 
or  observed  it.  Wmmia  of  aU  kinds  are  also 
benefited  by  water  of  various  temperatures, 
and  the  inflammation  and  suppuration — 
processes  very  hurtful  to  the  act  of  healing, 
though  vulgarly  considered  necessary  to 
that  aetr— restrained.  • 

On  a  future  occasion  I  hope  to  pursue  this 
subject,  and  to  illustrate  it  with  some  cases. 
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KO^lltol  Va^ntU*  at  home  with  hi*  &ther,  vho  alio  itatttied. 
Dr.  £Uiot8on  remarked,  tliat  stuttering  U  a 
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v««  n..#«,«-«#  fn^  «f#««.«^'«..  epilepsy,  &e.    The  instrument  had  been 

iV«r  Instrument  for  Stammering.  applied  for  seven  weeks  past,  but,  in  conse- 

Db.  lSi.LiQTaoN  made  soma  lemarkif  on  quence  of  the  youth  being  at  a  boarding- 
Ihunday  last,  on  stammering.  He  saia  school,  Hr.  Mets  says  he  was  much  neglect- 
that  there  were  rarious  opinions  as  to  the  ed,  and  only  practised  the  remedy  two 
seat  of  the  diae8ae-HK>me  supposing  the  hours  a  day.  The  patient  now  read  a  pas- 
muacles  of  the  glottis  to  be  affected,  others  sage  from  a  newspaper  without  the  instru- 
the  muKlea  of  the  tongue.  Dr.  Bostock  ment  being  applied — he  stuttered  consider- 
published  a  case  in  one  oi  the  journals^  ably:  he  afterwards  read  with  the  instru- 
aome  years  nnce,  which  he  had  cured  by  ment — the  difference  was  not,  however,  very 

Surgativest  this  was  most  probably  a  casa  decided,  though,  on  the  whole,  he  read  bet- 
epending  on  a  fulness  of  blood  in  the  head,  ter.  Dr.  £.  said  he  could  not  decide  on 
or  disorder  of  the  digestive  function — some  the  merits  of  the  instrument  until  he  had 
gentleman  had  cured  the  disease  by  giving  seen  more  of  it  Mr.  Metz  agreed  to  bring 
SLe  persons  more  confidence  in  themselves,  his  patient  again  in  three  weeks'  time, 
and  instructing  them  to  take  a  true  inspira-  Dr.  £.  then  referred  to  the  case  of  James 
tion  before  speaking,  and  to  speak  delibe-  Davis,  50,  who  is  at  present  under  treatment 
rately ;  there  is  no  doubt  the  mind  has  great  for  periostitis,  the  patient,  on  his  admia- 
iafluence  on  the  muscles  connected  with  siou  to  the  hospital  in  the  beginning  of 
articnlationi  as  well  as  the  other  muscles  of  February,  had  great  pain  and  swelling  of 
the  body.  In  St.  Peter's  Dance,  if  you  the  periosteum  in  different  |>arts  of  the 
come  suddenly  near  a  patient,  so  as  to  take  body :  the  pain  and  redness  increased  al- 
him  by  surorise,  the  symptoms  are  aggra-  ways  towards  night:  being  syphilitic,  mer- 
vaied,  and  tfaa  emotions  of  the  mind  act  on  cury  was  administered  until  the  gums  were 
the  speech  in  something  of  the  same  man*  sli^tly  affected:  the  symptoms  remained 
ner.  The  Doctor  then  introduced  to  the  the  same,  except  that  the  pains  at  night 
class  a  yootlrwho  had  been  treated  for  this  ceased.  The  hydriodate  of  potash  was  now 
dimse  in  a  noyel  manner  by  a  Mr.  Mets.  given  in  small  ouantities,  of  a  solution  con- 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Meta  had  befriend-  taining  $  1  of  "the  hydriodate  to  §  i  of  dis- 
ed  a  Polish  gentleman,  who  had  smce  gone  tilled  water.  He  took  5  ss  doses  twice  or 
to  America ;  previously  to  his  going,  he  thrice  a  day :  in  two  or  three  days  the  dose 
wished  to  repay  Mr.  M.  in  some  way  for  his  was  increased  to  3ij.  He  has  continued 
kindness,  and  presented  him  with  a  small  this  since  the  14th  of  February,  and  is  now 
silver  instrument,  which  he  said  had  proved  <;^uite  recovered:  the  effect  was  very  deci- 
a  great  source  of  profit  and  fame  to  him  oa  sive,  even  in  three  days.  Dr.  £*  had  seen 
the  continent*  as  it  had  cured  a  great  num-  his  medicine  very  advantageously  eroploy- 
ber  of  persons  of  stammering.  This  instru-  ed  in  cases  of  indurated  lungs  with  effusion ; 
ment,  acting  as  a  support  to  the  tongue,  he  had  seen  quarts  of  serum  removed,  and 
kept  it  steady.  The  instrument  beiug  hung  the  organs  again  become  healthy.  He  had 
to  the  teeth  by  means  of  tbft'ee  hooks,  pre*  employed  it  in  the  case  of  James  Reids,  45, 
vent  it  from  moving  about.  When  Dr.  £.  now  in  the  hospital,  on  his  admission  on  the 
first  heard  of  the  instrument,  he  was  iu-  1 2th  of  December  last.  He  had  extreme 
clined  to  treat  it  as  a  piece  of  nonsense,  but  difficulty  of  breathing,  swelling  of  the  legs, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  principle  on  and  scanty  high-coloured  urine ;  inability 
which  it  acted,  he  thought  the  plan  good,  to  lie  down,  and  was  obliged  to  be  sup- 
and  worthy  of  a  trial.  He  instaDced  the  ported  by  pillows  in  nearly  an  upright  po- 
circumstance  of  resting  one  foot  on  the  toe  silion.  Dr.  £.  was  led  to  believe  the  lunga 
whilst  sitting,  being  attended  with  a  tremu-  in  this  case  were  solidified,  from  lus  not  be- 
lous  motion  of  the  limb;  but  place  the  ing  able  to  hear  any  respiratory  murmur  at 
whole  foot  on  the  ground  and  the  limb  be-  the  roots  of  the  lungs  near  the  spine. 
comes  firm  and  steady ;  it  was  reflecting  on  Laennec  says,  in  cases  where  there  is  only 
this  fact  that  led  him  to  think  the  principle  water  in  the  pleura,  you  can.  In  this  case 
a  good  one;  but  he  believed  there  were  there  was  some  fluid;  he  heard  egophony» 
other  muscles  besides  those  of  the  tongue  whioh  he  could  not  have  heard  had  the 
concerned  in  impediment  of  speech.  Dr.  chest  been  quite  full ;  therefore,  in  casea 
Amott,  in  his«£lements  of  Physics,  had  where  yon  bear  this  sound  the  chest  does 
mentioned  that  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  not  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water.  In 
were  agitated  in  a  case  he  saw — therefore^  this  instance  tliere  was  effusion  into  the  cel« 
one  mechanical  remedy  would  not  be  ap-  lular  membrane  of  all  the  limbs  and  abdo- 
plicable  in  all  cases.  men :  being  too  weak  for  bleeding,  the  H. 
The  youth  present,  on  whom  Mr.  Meta  of  P.  was  givea  to  him,  with  other  diuretics; 
had  tried  the  instrument  with  so  much  be-  this,  however,  seemed  to  do  no  good ;  the 
nefit,  had  stuttered  from  the  age  of  six  hydriodate  of  potash  was  persevered  in,  and* 
yean— he  is  now  fourteen.    He  was  always  the  nan  ii  iM  racovenog  i  and,  instead  of 
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'  w«arU)f  tlM  $\oma9  looloi  \m  lately  did  on 
the  approach  of  the  doctor,  as  if  he  thought 
himself  beyond  the  power  of  medicine,  ha 
ii  now  the  Joe  Miller  of  the  ward.  The 
medicine  was  aansted  by  letting  off  the  fluid 
mechanically,  aa  diuretics  then  act  more 
powerfully.  Dr.  £.  had  never  seen  danger 
from  acupnncturation  of  the  thighs — ^you 
may  make  a  doaen  openings  there— but 
there  is  always  danger  below  the  knee.  He 
has  often  punctured  the  eztemed  parts  ckf 
generation — there  is  no  danger  in  such  a 
proceeding — ^you  can  puncture  every  day  if 
the  water  ceases  to  flow,  but  generally  there 
k  a  diMJiarge  kept  up  for  several  days. 
He  should  also  state,  that  in  the  arm  he 
never  practises  acupnncturation  below  the 
elbow. 

Ihe  patient  above  had  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  the  following,  rubbed  on  tiie  abdo- 
minal parietes^— 

Iodine,  3i ;  Cerat.  i  i. 
Ae  much  as  Bivss  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potash  mixture  had  been  given  at  once,  but 
•s  it  disagreed  with  the  stomach  it  was  di- 
minished to  Bii.  This  metUcine  may  be 
ffiven  to  a  Urge  extent,  but  the  smaller  the 
doses  the  better,  if  effectual.  If  it  purges, 
you  can  give  astringents  and  opium;  or  if 

Surging  continues,  and  it  affects  the  hydrio- 
ate,  diminish  the  dose. 
It  is  curious  that  some  persons  cannot 
take  two  drops  of  this  medicine*  while  othera 
can  take  a  very  lar^fe  quantity.  Dr.  £.  had 
seen  it  of  benefit  in  paralysis  and  inflam- 
mattoB  of  the  nenrilema. 


Viearioia  MenttruaHon  by  the  Lungs. 

N ,  aged  32  years,  fell  into  a  pond,  two 

years  ago,  when  menstruating;  the  menses 
were  immediately  suppressed,  and  a  copious 
hemoptysis  supplied  the  place  of  them,  and 
became  strictly  periodicaL  Fifteen  months 
ago  she  became  pregnant,  and  during  the 
whole  of  her  pregnancy,  during  her  confine- 
ment, and  all  the  time  of  suckling,  no  spit- 
ting of  blood  occurred ;  but  immediately  on 
her  weaning  the  child  It  returned. — Hu/e* 
tnufs  Jourmd  der  Praetitchgn  Beilkunde, 

Preterved  MQk—LaetdUne. 

M*  Grimaud  has  lately  sucoeeded  in  making 
a  preparation  which  he  calls  hicMine,  and 
which,  mixed  with  nine-tenths  of  water,  pjro- 
duoes  the  precise  composition  of  fresh  milfct 
the  flavour  of  whieh  it  also  has.  He  says  it 
may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  undergoing  change  from  humidity  or 
heat. 

If.  Grisund  further  observes  that  M.  Bra- 
eonnot  had  already  endeavoured  to  make  a 
conserve  of  milk,  in  which  the  latter  was  re- 
dneed  to  a  sixth  of  its  volume ;  but  his  pro- 
•esa,  whkh  it  gromded  en  tb«  ooagnlatioii 


of  milk  by  acids*  on  the  pne  liaad  deprivea 
the  o»ilk  of  the  major  part  of  its  salts,  and 
iMUoag  these  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  whilst  on 
the  other  band  it  adds  a  quantity  of  sub-car« 
bonate  of  potass  in  order  to  render  the  oo- 
agulum  soluble.  Such  a  preparation  in  this 
manner  is  found  to  difer  exceedingly  from 
milk,  nor  does  it  retain  the  flavonr  of  it. 

The  new  mode  of  preparation  is  due  to  M. 
Gallais,  a  chocolate  manufacturer.  It  con- 
sists in  withdrawing  the  aqueous  parts  of  the 
milk  by  evaporation^not  with  heat,  for  soma 
change  always  takes  place,  let  the  fire  be  ever 
90  carefully  managed— hut  by  exposing,  by 
suecessive  agitations,  all  the  fluids  to  eeld 
air. 

M.  Grimaud  also  ascertained  that  the  glo- 
bules of  milk  still  remained  unt^anged  In 
lactoline.  **  Hitherto,"  he  concludes,  *'  miiir 
has  only  given  origin  to  butter  and  cheese; 
but  lactoline  constitutes  a  third  product,  at 
once  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Geaeffo  Jle- 

Faeiut  wmited  by  a  Child  Thrte  Years  (Hd, 

Joannes  Vouros,  physician  In  diief  of  the 
department  of  the  Cydades,  (Greece),  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  M.  Poulo,  and  which  the 
latter  translated  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
at  one  of  its  recent  sittings,  relates  that  he 
lately  met  with  a  male  child,  three  years  and 
a  half  old,  who  had  for  some  time  been  la- 
bouring under  worm  fever.  In  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  October,  1834,  after  several  fits 
of  vomiting,  the  boy  at  length  ejected  a  hu- 
man embl7o :  that  it  was  one,  M.  Vouros  is 
certain,  and  the  police,  who  suspected  some 
fraud,  were  invited  to  inspect  and  make  in- 
quiries concerning  it,  which  ended  in  their 
conviction  of  the  fhct. 

After  M.  Pouloj  had  read  the  above  letter, 
M.  Geoffrey  Saint-Hiliare  communicated  the 
following  circumstance.  Ikf.  Giraudet,  a  me- 
dical man  of  Cusset,  near  Vichy,  observed  a 
similar  case  in  the  month  of  June  last.  **  I 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,"  says  M.  G. 
Saint-Hiliare,  "  and  immediately  inspected 
the  vomited  mass,  and  after  preserving  it  In 
spirits,  I  subsequently  examined  it  with  M. 
If  ilne  Edwards ;  it  proved  to  be  an  abortion 
without  any  marked  specific  organs.*' — (?a- 
xette  MedUale,  February, 

SekUive  Weigl^s  of  sound  and  diseased  Bones, 

In  all  phlegmasic  of  the  medulla  of  the  bones 
the;  latter  in  a  short  time  lose  in  weight,  by 
the  predominance  of  the  organic  matter  over 
the  earthy ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  bony 
varieties  of  the  medullary  canal  diminishes 
hy  one,  or  three  quarters  of,  a  line.  The 
compact  substance  seems  to  become  spongy, 
«nd  when  the  inflammation  has  run  its  course, 
the  spongy  substance  of  the  extremity  of  the 
hone  has  itself  disappeared  in  a  greater  or 
smaller  degree.  If  the  bones  are  emptied  of  * 
the  marrow  and  dried^  the  coutinuous  medal- 
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laiy  esvity  eavses  iben  to  bear  some  resem* 
Uanoe  to  the  leg  bones  of  those  large  birds 
that  walk  more  than  they  fly.     M.  Dnbreuil 
(Jonm.  Hebd.  Not.  1834),  has  made  some 
carious  experiments  on  this  diminution  in  the 
weight  of  diseased  bones.     In  four  individu- 
als who  had  died  at  Tarioas  periods  of  time 
alter  amputation  of  the  tiiigh,  he  weighed 
portions  of  the  diseased  femur^— six  or  eight 
Inches  long — and  similar  quantities  of  sound 
femur,  sawed  ofF  at  the  same;  height  of  the 
bone.    He  found  the  first  diseased  femur  to 
weigh  four  ounces,  two  drachms ;  the  sound, 
eleven  ounces,  four  drachms :  the  second  dis- 
-  cased  piece,  six  ounces;  the  sound,  twelve 
ounces  four  drachms:    the   third  diseased, 
four  ounces,  two  drachms;    sound,   eleven 
crances,  six  drachms :  the  fourth  diseased,  se- 
Tcn  ounces,   two    drachms;    sound,   eleven 
ounces,  two  drachms.     This  diminution  of 
weight  is  sometimes  exceeded ;  in  a  case  of 
JragiUias  ossiunif  Saillant  relates  that  the  pa- 
tient floated  in  the  bath,  and  that  two  persona 
were  required  to  keep  the  body  under  the 
water. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  patho- 
logical phenomena  are  the  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  state  commonly  regarded  as  that 
of  old  mens'  bones.  The  remark  had  been 
made  by  M.  Malgaigne  in  reference  to  the  in- 
flammation of  the  spongy  tissue  of  bones ; 
hut  M.  Dubreuil  is  the  first  who  has  marked 
this  analogy  in  reference  to  the  dicophysis 
and  the  long  medullary  canals.  He  was  at 
first  inclined  to  consider  these  alterations  as 
the  consequences  of  phlebitis  or  arteritis.  M. 
Blandin  says  he  found  the  veins  of  the  mar- 
row affected  with  phlebitis  in  six  instances ; 
but  M.  Dubreuil's  researches  into  medullary 
inflammation  of  the  bones,  do  not  lead- Mm 
to  coincide  in  this  opinion.---;/^(mni.  Hebdomad 
daire, 

'     0 


SnetOe  TSmuntr  wUh  a  Bony  NueUut.       ^ 

Mr  Lisfranc  lately  shewed  the  Academic  dc 
Mededne  an  erectile  tumour,  which  he  had 
taken  from  a  young  man  twenty-four  years 
old.  It  had  only  been  two  months  in  grow- 
ing, was  situated  on  the  face,  and  was  only 
the  size  of  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  But 
what  rendered  it  remarkable  was,  that  it  in- 
daded  a  concretion  of  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed, 
and  was  bony  in  nature.  The  tumour  was 
seated  altogetiier  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

M.  Lisfranc  inddentally  remarked,  that, 
in  operating  on  ncevi,  unless  at  least  two  linea 
of  the  surrounding  sound  tissue  was  taken 
away,  the  nsevus  almost  always  re-appeared 
in  ,the  deatrix,  in  part  or  altogether.  He 
applies  the  same  prindple  to  all  erectile  tu- 

ress  the  locality  fails  to  allow  of  it. 
Opium  and  SaUoa, 

M.  Texier,  in  his  late  account  of-  the  cul- 
tnre  and  gathering  of  opium,  addressed  to  the 
Academic  de  Mededne,  (March  3rd,  1835), 
says,  that  after  the  flowing  of  the  poppy  juice 
and  some  evaporation,  it  appears  as  a  gru- 
mous  and  glutinous  jelly,  which  is  placed  in 
earthen  vessels :  it  is  thenpotmded  with  tpUtU, 
M.  Texier  asked  them,  why  they  did  not  take 
the  trouble  of  using  water :  they  answeredi 
that  it  would  spoil  the  product  1 1 

J}upuytren*8  Pommade  to  prevent  Hair  from 

faUmg, 

Macerate  a  drachm  of  powdered  canthm« 
rides  in  an  ounce  of  sjpirits  of  wine,  and  fllter. 
Take  ten  parts  of  this  tincture  and  rub  it  in 
a  mortar  with  ninety -parts  of  cold  lard. 

Death  qfFoderk, 
This  celebrated  medidQ  jurist  and  learned 
writer  on  epidemics,  died  at  Strasbonrg  in  the 
middle  of  last  month. 
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LBCTORR  XXII. 

Gbntlembn — ^A  frequent  consequence  of 
melancholia  is  dementia,  or  fatuity.     It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  nmentia,  im- 
becility, or  idiotism ;  and  yet,  in  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view,  this  is  a  matter  of  much 
consequence,  as  dementia  implies  that  the 
person  may  have  been  at  onoatime  sane,  or 
may    again   become  so,  whereas   idiotcy, 
strictly  speaking,  is  a  congenital  disease,  and 
no  hope  of  improvement  or  change  is  anti- 
cipated.    When  epilepsy  attends  insanity, ' 
fatuity  is  a  frequent  result  of  a  continuance 
of  the  disease.     In  fatuity,  a  man  may  be 
so  managed  as  to  act  with  regularity  like  a 
piece  of  machinery,  and  this  may  mislead 
careless  observers,  and  appear  as  if  the  con- 
sequence of  reasoning;  so  that  much  care 
is  requisite  to  avoid  fallacious  opinions  be- 
ing formed.    It  requires  the  medical  man 
who  is  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  state  of  the 
person  to  see  him  very  frequently,  and  to 
vary  the  hoon  of  his  visits ;  for,  although 
a  person  IsboinQig  under  dementia  is  usually 
dUm  and  quietTyil,  short  periods  of  irasci- 
bility and  fury  intervene,  which  may  be  ob- 
served by  frequently  varying  the  time  of 
visiting  the  patient.    Attention  must  also 
be  paid  to  ascertain  whether  any  indications 
of  hatred  d  particular  individuals  is  obvi- 
ous ;  as  this  is  very  characteristic  of  this 
morbid  state,  and  no  kindness  in  those  on 
whom  their  dislike  falls  can  ever  lessen  or 
obange  it.    In  dementia  the  habits  of  clean- 
IMJias  are  lost,  and  the  greatest  beaux  and 
beilH  become  slovens ;  and  the  appetite  is 
generally  increased  to  a  degree  almost  ap- 
proaching to  brutality  -,  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, the  patient  does  not  always  get  fat ;  on 
the  contrary,  emaciation  is  often  in  the  ratio 
of  the  voraciousness  of  the  appetite.    In 
whichever   state    the  patient  appears,  the 
countenance  baa  a  peculiar  character— a 
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vacant  inexpressive  look,  which  is  readily 
recognized:  in  general  the  face  is  pale,  the 
eye  dull  and  moist,  and  the  pupils  are  di- 
lated. It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  great- 
est number  of  deaths  which  occur  in  insa- 
nity is  after  fatuity  makes  its  appearance. 

As  such  a  state  of  mind  renders  a  person 
as  incapable  of  managing  his  af&irs,  and  as 
open  to  mischief  as  insanity,  legal  means 
are  necessarily  taken  to  protect  them ;  and 
such  cases  are  generally  put  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  when 
Sroperty  is  concerned,  to  protect  the  indivi- 
UBM  fjom  the  cupidity  of  relatives  and 
others.  The  justice  and  expediency  of  such 
a  power  to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
of  those  who  are  incapeble  of  taking  care  of 
themselves,  must  be  admitted.  In  deter- 
mining the  necessity,  therefore,  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  is  to 
the  medical  attendant  that  the  law  looks  for 
the  detection,  exposure,  and  defeat  of  frauds; 
and,  in  such  cases,  depending  upon  the  pro- 
fession, it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  disease. 

The  state  with  which  dementia  is  most 
likely  to  be  confounded  is,  undoubtedly, 
idioti$m ;  let  us,  therefore,  briefly  examine 
the  nature  of  this  state.  Idiotcy  was  for- 
merly employed  as  a  term  to  signify  an  un- 
learned or  ignorant  person;  but  in  the 
English  law  it  signifies  a  person  who  has 
been  without  understanding  from  his  birth. 
Considerable  latitude  has  been  given  to  the 
term,  as  Lord  Coke  includes  in  it  a  person 
who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  The 
following  is  the  legal  definition  of  idiotcy: 
''  Idiottt  sunt  illi  tantum,  qui  omni  ratioci- 
natione  et  judicio  cavent,  tardi,  bardi,  mo- 
reones,  macserones.  qui  inopUL  caloris  et  spi- 
ritum  laborant."  Those  are  accounted  idiots 
who  are  devoid  of  reason  and  judgment, 
stupid,  lumpish,  fools,  who  labour  under  8 
defect  of  heat  and  spirits.  But,  in  a  physi- 
ological point  of  view,  idiotcy  may  be  either 
congenital  or  A  nativitate,  or  it  may  result 
from  accidental  causes,  asy  for  instance,  dis- 
eased organization  of  the  bmtn,  arising  from 
long  continued  epilepsy,  intemperance,  or 
depressing  passions ;  in  which  case  it,  as  it 
were,  amalgamates  with  fatuity,  and  only 
difiers  from  it  in  termination.    Congenital 
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idiotcy  is  the  most  frequent  fonn  of  the  in  Edinburgh,  once  accosting  a  half  idiot, 

affection,  and  is  generally  connected  with,  asked  him  how  long  he  thought  that  a  man 

or  dependent  upon,  some  faulty  eonforma-  could  live  without  brains ;  the  poor  fellow, 

tion  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  organic  before  replying,  looked  the  questioner  full  in 

affection  of  the  brain  and  nerves.     In  con-  the  face,  and  then  laying  hold  of  the  lapel 

genital  idiotcy,  the  physiognomical  charac-  of  his  coat,  said,  "  Pray,  doctor,  how  lang 

ters  of  this  state  are  almost,  in  every  in- .  hae  ye  leeved  ?'* 

stance,  aufficient  to  enable  vs  to  pronounce        The  brain,  and  the  bones  o(  the  crauinm, 

judgment  upon  it.    There  is  a  vague,  nn-  are  both  unnatural,  in  point  of  conforma- 

steady,  wandering  eye ;  at  least  the  eye  is  tion,  in  this  very  humiliating  state  o^  hu- 

seldom  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  upon  manity.    The  nervous  system  is  so  much 

any  one    object ;  a  stupid    expression    of  deranged,  that  life  can  with   difficulty  be 

countenance,  which  pourtrays  no  sign  of  in-  maintained;    and   therefore   idiots  seldom 

te^Iigenc^,  and  the  face  dispxoportionately  live  to  the  age  of  thirty,  and  geuert^Uy'  die 

large,  compared  with  the  head ;  the  mouth  either  in   an  epileptic  or  paralytic  tftate. 

is  generally  gaping,  and  pouring  out  saliva ;  Meckel,  however,  mentions  an  instance  of 

there  is  a  perpetual  rolling  and  tossing  of  one  who.  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty-nine, 

the  head ;  no  memory,  no  language,  no  rea-  Hydrothorax  is  a  very  common  termination 

son.    Some,  however,  among  the   Cretins,  of  mania,  melancholia,  and  idiotcy;  so,  also, 

in  the  Valois,  in  Switzerland,  and  among  is  phthisis ;  and  in  post  mortem  examina- 

the  inhabitants  of  Carinthia,  where  idiotism  tions  it  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish 

is  very  prevalent,  are  not  altogether  dumb,  between  the  effects  of  those  diseases  on  the 

hut  es^presfi  themselves  in  inarticulate  sounds,  brain,  and  those  of  mental  alienation.   Eveu 

ciies,    or  in  prolonged  roars.    Tlie&e  poor  when  the  disease  is    not  congenital,  the 

^rc^tches,  and  idiots  in  general,  have  all  the  causes  which  produce  it  derange  the  texture 

ajiimal  ii^stincts,  and  some  of  the  passions;  of  the  brain;  and  the  medium  of  the  senso- 

bni  their  joy  is  unmeaning  mirth ;  their  fear  rial  impression,  that  by  which  the  commu- 

a  tranquil  qualm ;  their  anger  a  momentary  nication  between  the  mind  and  the  external 

£t  ol  violence ;  the  gratifications  of  appe-  world  can  only  be  maintained,  being  ren- 

tite  ar«  their  only  pleasure ;  bodily  pain,  or  dered  unfit  (q  perform  its  functions,  all  the 

the  dread  of  it,  their  only  sources  of  anger,  operations  of  mind  are  destroyed.     Besides 

It  is  said  tha(  idiots  have  strong  sexual  de-  idiotism,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  also 

sirea^  and  great  powers  to  execute  them,  but  be  aware  that^nsanity  occurs  also  4  natici'' 

I  apprehend  this  assertion  is,  at  least,  doubt-  iate^  and  even  m  cases  where  neither  parent 

ful ;  it  is  certain,  that  persons  who  become  display  any  symptoms  of  lunacy.    [The 

fatuous  have  aeldoni  any  sexual  appetites.  lecturer  here  gave  the  case  of  a  mad  child.] 

In  an  instance  of  a  girl,  twelve  years  old.  This  case  is  so  exactly  similar  to  one  related 

mentioned  by  Esquirol,  the  head  was  large  by  Dr.  Haslam,  that  I  cannot  do  better  thaa 

and  irregularly  shaped,  and  the  forehead  read  it  to  you.  (Vide  Haslam 's  Obs.  on  liad- 

high  8^nd  prominent,  so  that  the  facial  angle  neas,  p.  198.)    Lorry  also  mentions  a  child 

was  more  than  ninety  degrees.    She  ate  vo-  who  was  born  mad;  and  for  the  short  period 

n^ciou^y  and  without  discrimination ;  pass-  that  he  lived,  for  he  died  during  dentitiout 

ed  all  evacuations  involuntarily ;  but  the  he  tore  and  destroyed  every  thing, 
menses  were  regular  and  abundant.    In  her        When  idotism  does  not  proceed  to  the  ut- 

walking,  and  in  every  movement,  she  was  a  most  extent,  questions  may  arise  in  which 

helpless  infant,  insensible  to  every  change  it  is-essential  to  determine  the  capacity  of 

of  temperature,  to  rain,  and  even  to  her  own  the  person. 

internal  feelings.  She  could  onl^  utter  the  Although  the  law  objects  to  contracts  of 
words,  j^apa — manuntt,  which  she  frequently  marriage  made  during  madflMS,  yet  it  ad- 
repet^ted.  Another  remarkable  instance  is  mits  the  validity  of  a  marriage  contracted 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Hobhouse'a  Travels  in  Al-  with  an  idiot,  d  nativiiate;  and  the  wife  of 
hp^ia;  the  idiot  was  a  female,  about  three  an  idiot  is  entitled  to  dower.  All  idiots  and 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  She  constantly  lunatics  are  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
sat  rolled  up,  as  it  were,  upon  a  truss  of  crown,  in  consequence  of  a  statute  made  ia 
sti^aw:  she  was  quite  dumb,  nearly  deaf,  and  the  reign  of  Bdward  the  First.  In  the  sub- 
was  possessed  of  no  one  consciousness  of  sequent  reign  it  became  a  part  of  the  /ire- 
humanity.  She  would  hop  towards  her  rotative  of  the  crown.  The  king  is  entitled 
keeper,  on  being  loudly  called  by  a  name  to  the  custody  of  the  person  of  an  idiot 
ifrith  which  she  was  familiar.  during  life,  and  has  a  beneficial  interest  in 

But  all  idiots  are  not  so  remarkable  as  his  freehold  lands.    This  has  always  been 

these:  some  possess  a  certain  degree  of  me-  regarded  as  a  hardship  on  private  families; 

mory,  and  display  certain  powers  of  imita-  and,  although  there  are  few  instances  of  ita. 

tion,  and  repeat  passages  from  books  which  oppressive  exercise,  yet,  the  responsibility 

they  have  been  taught,  but  are  incapable  of  in  determining  idiotcy  is  great, 
comprehending  what  they  repeat.     I  have        To  ascertain  the  existence  of  idiotcy  Dr. 

even  known  instances  in  which  a  witty  re-  Haslam  judiciously  advises,  as  the  first  step^ 

ply  has  been  delivered  by  a  person  in  every  to  estamine  and  endeavour  to  estimate  tlm 

other  respect  an  idiot.    A  learned  Professor  power  of  the  idiot'a  Attention ;  for  both  me« 
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mory  and  his  knowledge  of  objects  must  h%    iosftnity  to  their  fathera,broihen  to  bn>thert» 
regulated  by,  and  solely  depend  on,  the    and  even  mothers  to  sons,  solely  for  the  sake 
duration  and  extent  of  his  attention.    If    of  property.    Persons  subject  to  insanity  are 
he  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of  num-    incapable  of  disposing  by  will  during  their 
bers,  it  is  impossible  he  can  have  any  idea  of    insanity,  although  a  will  made  by  such  per- 
the  nature  of  property}  yet,  I  have  heard    son,  previous  to  insanity,  is  not  revoked  by 
of  a  person  who  was  not  accounted  an  idiot,    the  dreumstanca  of  subsequent  insanity,  or 
and  yet  could  not  comprehend  the  nature  of    by  an  attempt  to  obliterate  it  during  a  fit  of 
numbers  beyond  four.    "  If  a  person,"  says    insanity :  thence  the  importance  of  siabstan- 
Br.  Haslam,  **  is  capable  of  enumerating    tiating  these  states.    Such  abuses,  when  in- 
progressively  to  ten,  and  knows  the  £9rce    quired  into,  cannot  be  decided  without  the 
and  value  of  the  separate  units,  he  may  be    aid  of  medical  evidence.    The  law  admits 
pronounced  fully  adequate  to  the  manage^    of  the  disposal  of  property,  however,  during 
ment  of  property:  if  he  can  comprehend    a  lucid  interval:  a  will  made  in  a  clear  lacid 
that  twice  two  compose  four,  he  can  find  no    interval  will  be  held  valid, 
difficulty  in  understanding  that  twice  ten        Another  reason  for  inquiring  ckwely  into 
constitute  twenty ;  or  that  so  many  taken    cases  of  lunacy  and  idiotism  is,  the  plea 
from  or  substracted  fiom  ten,  would  leave     which  is  often  set  upon  Uiis  point  in  bar  of 
ao  many  as  the  remainder.    Without  such     execution*    If  idiotcy  be  proved,  the  pri- 
capacity,"  says  Dr.  Haslam, "  no  man,  in    soner  must  be  discharged  the  indictment, 
my  opinion,  could  understand  the  nature  of    and  placed  in  safe  custody ;  if  a  lunatic,  the 
property,  which  is  represented  by  pounds,     same  is  the  case,  unless  it  be  proved  that  he 
shillings,  and  pence.''    A  person  in  this  state     is  in  a  lucid  interval ;  if,  also,  it  be  proved 
is  competent  to  make  a  will;  but  an  idiot     that  he  was  actually  insane  when  the  crime 
cannot  make  a  will ;   an   insane    person,     was  committed,  then  he  qiust  be  discharged, 
during  a  lucid  interval,  may  make  a  will ;    Before  shewing  in  what  manner  such  in- 
and  should  he  become  insane  after  making  a     quiries  should  be  conducted,  and  examining 
will,  at  this  period,  the  subsequent  lunacy     the  grounds  for  granting  certi^eates  to  con- 
does  not  operate  as  the  revocation  of  a  will,     fine  lunatics,  it  is  necessary  to.  take  some 
A  petition  for  a  commission  of  lunacy  was     notice  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  ludd  ta- 
preferred  against  Lord  Donegal,  in  the  year     terval.    To  do  a  sensible  act  is  not  a  lucid 
1731,  on  the  ground  of  the  weakness  of  his    interval   (Collinson,  p,  4d).    By  this  term 
understanding.    A  caveat  having  been  en-    is  not  meant  a  simple  remission  of  the  ma- 
tered.  Lord  Harwicke,  who  was  the  then     lady,  but  a  total  suspension  of  it — a  com- 
Lord  Chancellor,  ordered  ai>  examination,     plettf,  although  temporary,  restoration  of 
In  this  case  it  was  found  that  Lord  Donegal     reason.    The  law  on  this  head  is  explicit — • 
could  give  rational  answers  about  his  estate;     "  It  is  not  enough  to  shew  that  the  act  waa 
but  not  to  any  questions  about  figures,  as  to     actus  sapienti  conveniens,  for  that    may 
which  he  could  not  answer  the  moat  com-     happen  many  ways ;  but  it  must  be  proved 
mon.    Lord  Uardwicke  did  not  think  that     to  be  actus  sapientis,  and  to  proceed  from 
•  sufiicient  reason  for  granting  a  commis-    judgment  and  deliberation,  else  the  pre- 
aion.    It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  you,    sumption  continues."    (Hargrave's  Coke  on 
that  a  commission  of  lunacy  if  a  writ  under     Littleton,  p.  246,  b.  n.  1).    The  law  always 
the  great  seal,  directing  a  certain  number  of    regards  the  possibility  of  a  lunatic  to  re- 
commissioners,  with  a  jury  of  twelve  men,     cover  bis  senses,  at  least  per  intervalla ;  but 
to  inquire  on  oath  wheth^  the  person  be  an     these  intervals,  or  lucid  intervals,  are  not 
idiot,  a  lunatic,  or  non  compos :  in  all  of    mere  intermissions  of  the  vi(dent  symptoma 
which  states  a  person  is  regarded  incapable     of  the  disease,  nor  a  cooler  moment,    an 
of  nuiking  a  wi|l.    Persons  who  are  idiots    abatement  of  pain  or  violence,  relaxation 
or  natural  fooltf,  persons  imbecile  from  old    from  a  higher  state  of  torture,  nor  the  relief 
age,  or  from  disease,  habitual  drunkards,     of  a  mind  from  excessive  oppression :  it  is 
those    labouring    under   deUriwn    tremens,     that  space  in  which  the  mind,  having  thrown 
phrenitis,  and  those  in  tophus  fever,  are  re-    off  the  disease,  has  recovered  its  general 
garded  as,  also,  legally  incapable  of  dis-    habit.    It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that 
posing  of  property  by  will.    It  is  on  this  ac-     the  mind  should  have  recovered  its  pristine 
count  that  the  law  guards  so  jealously  the    strength  and  vigour, to  constitute  a  lucid  in- 
property  of  lunatics;  and  it  is  on  thisac-     terval;  but.it  is  essential  that  the  party 
count  that  lunacy  is  often  imputed  when  it     may  be  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
does  not  exist.    *'  I  Imew  an  instance,"  saya     mon  affairs  of  life,  and  that  ordinary  people 
Mr.  Bakewell,  **  of  a  person  of  very  respect-    should  think  him  so.  The  term  is,  therefore, 
able  family,  who  became  insane  soon  after     relative,  but  the  recovery  must  be  at  the 
giving  birth  to  a  son.    She  was  put  into  a     time  complete.    The  ascertaining  this  point 
back  garret,  where  she  was  coarsely  fed  and     is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult  con- 
coarsely  clothed,  while  her  husb&nd  enjoyed     nected  Math  insanity,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
every  luxury  which  money  could  purchase,     safe  cAiclusion ;  for  often  lunatics  are  suffi** 
in  the  house  below,  until  the  son  became  of    ciently  cunning  to  carry  on  a  plan,  and 
age,  and  had  her  released."    Instances  are    succeed  in  imposing  upon  their  attendants. 
ftbQ  recorded  in  which  ions  have  imputed    Indetenaining,  therefore,  on  the  actual  ex* 
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istence  of  a  lucid  interval,  the  examinations 
of  the  physician  should  be  frequently  re- 
peated, and   the    conduct  of  the  lunatic 
closely  investigated  in  every  state  in  which 
he  can  be  placed.    In  many  instances,  an 
insane  person  will  so  frame  his  conversation 
and  behaviour,  as  to  appear  in  perfect  pos- 
session of  his  reasoning  faculties ;   but,  if 
the  discourse  be  protracted  and  varied,  the 
subject,  which  is  the  disordered  point  in  the 
madman's  understanding,  being  brought  for- 
ward, the  presence  of  the  disease  will  soon 
manifest  itself,  and  the  individual  in  conver- 
sation with  the  supposed  sane  man  be  soon 
convinced  of  the  hastiness  of  his*  decision. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  mind  of  the  lunatic 
is  aware  of  the  point  of  insanity,  and  evades 
questions  which  lead  to  display  it.    There  is 
an  intermittent  species  of  lunacy,  also,  in 
which  the  paroxysm  returns  at  stated  in- 
tervals, generally  once,  twice,  or  three  times 
a  year,  and  lasts  several  weeks,  the  subject 
of  the  hallucination  being  almost  always 
the  same;  in  this  case  a  person  is  consi- 
dered quite  capable  of  managing  his  affairs. 
Tlie  whole  life  of  Cowper  the  poet  consisted 
of  a  series  of  lucid  intervals  and  paroxysms 
of  insanity.    The  celebrated  poem  of  Lu- 
cretius "  De  Rerum  Natura,*'  was  written 
during  the  lucid  intervals  of  intermittent 
insanity.    The  existence  of  this  state  may 
be  discovered  in  various  ways ;  one  symp- 
tom, almost  conclusive  of  a  lucid  interval, 
is  the  acknowledged  consciousness  of  the 
patient  of  having  laboured  under  false  ideas, 
when  the  subject  on  which  his   insanity 
hinged  becomes  the  matter  of  conversation. 
But  for  legal  purposes  this  must  be  clear 
and  perfect ;  and  it  is  only  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  any  disposition  of  property 
can  take  place.    On  equally  sound  prin- 
ciples, every  person  making  a  will  is  pre- 
sumed of  sound  mind,  until  the  contrary 
be  proved,  and  this  proof  must  rest  chiefly 
on  the  opinion  of  medical  witnesses;  for  a 
will  may  contain  the  utmost  propriety  of  its 
provisions,  and  yet  constitute  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  sanity  of  the  testator,  as 
Collinson  remarks;  the  testator  may  have 
acted  reasonably  by  accident,  or  the  will 
may  have  been  the  production  of  another. 
An  old  man,  in  his  second  childhood,  who 
cannot  remember  his  name ;  a  paralytic,  re- 
duced to  such  a  state ;  or  one  whom  exces- 
sive continued  intoxication  has  deprived  of 
the  use  of  his  understanding  and  reason, 
cannot  make  a  will.    But  a  man  of  weak 
understanding,  between  a  wise  man  and  a 
fool,  is  not  disabled  from  making  a  will.  All 
these  points  are  determined  chiefly  by  me- 
dical evidence ;  and  much  discretion  is  re- 
quisite in  the  medical  witness;  for  high  re- 
putation and  celebrity  in  the  profession  will 
not  enhance  the  value  of  evidence  before  an 
English  judge,  if  the  case  be  not  clean  (See 
case  of  White  p.  Wilson.  Coll.  Treat,  p.  626).. 
Besides  being  called  upon  to  determine 
ihe  condition  of  persons  supposed  tQ  b?  in- 


sane, medical  men  are  frequently  requested 
to  give  an  opinion  respecting  the  probable 
issue  of  the  disease — whether,  in  placing  the 
property  of  the  insane  persons  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  the  means  to  be  adopted  are  to 
l>e  regarded  of  a  temporary  or  permanent 
description.    Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  recoveries  which  have  taken  place— 
the  sex,  age,  and  other  circumstances  which 
impede  or  favour  so  desirable  an  event.     In 
respect  to  the  number  of  recoveries,  aa 
stated  in  tables  of  the  admissions  and  reco- 
veries, in  the  great  public  hospitals  in  this 
country,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  re- 
coveries have  been  as  2}  in  5 :  on  the  con- 
tinent they  have  been  scarcely  more  than  2 
in  4 :  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  greatest  in 
young  persons,  few  lunatics  having  been 
cured  after  sixty  years  of  age.    With  re- 
spect to  sex,  lunacy  is  more  frequent  in  fe- 
males than  males;  but  in  thb  country,  where 
the   education  of  females   is  directed  to 
strengthen  the  mind,  rather  than  to  culti- 
vate the  imagination,  this  difierence  between 
the  liability  of  the  sexes  is  much  less  strik- 
ing than  in  other  European  countries.     In 
France,  for  example,  M.  Pinel  calculated, 
in  1802,  that  there  were  two  female  lunatics 
for  every  male:   in  Bethlem  Hospital,  in 
the  course  of  46  years,  8.874  lunatics  were 
admitted,  of  whom.  Dr.  Haslam  informs  us, 
4,832  were  females,  and  4,042  males — nearly 
I -5th  more  of  females  than  males.    Some- 
thing, also,  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
patients — thus  eelibaty  seems  to  favour  in* 
sanity;  out  of  1,726  female  lunatics,  980 
were  single  women,  397  married  women, 
and  291  widows — out  of  764  males,  402 
were  single,  201  married,  and  59  widowers. 
The  fact  of  the  person  having  been  pre- 
viously attacked,  and  whether  the  intervals 
are  shortening  or  extending,  should  also  in- 
fluence our  prognosis :  at  the  same  time  we 
should  bear  in  recollection  that  many  per- 
sons, after  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease, 
have  been  permanently  cured.    Education 
and  the  premature  development,  as  well  as 
an  overstrained  exercise,  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties are  often  exciting  causes  of  insanity, 
and  also  influence  greatly  its  progress  and 
tendency  to  recovery.    In  uncivilized  na- 
tions madness  is  comparatively  rare;  it  is 
rarely,  according  to  Humboldt,  found  among 
the  native  Americans ;  in  Russia  and  Turkey 
it  is  rare ;  and  M.  Desgennettes  found  only 
14  lunatics   in    a    population   of  300,000 
people  in  Grand  Cairo.    All  of  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  must  be  inquired  into  in 
forming  our  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
confinement  of  lunatics,  and  the  probability 
of  their  recovery. 

One  of  the  most  responsible  duties  which 
devolves  upoti  a  medical  man.  and  one 
which  he  labours  to  exercbe  with  the  great. 
est  caution,  is  the  granting  certificates  for  ( 
the  confinement  of  insane  patients.  It  ia 
one,  abo,  which  is  properiy  looked  upon 
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vith  grent  jealousy  by  the  public ;  and  when  tic ;  and  these  inquiries  are  ordered  upon  pe* 

judiciously  exercised,  should  elevate   the  titions  by  private  individuals,  accompanied 

profession  above  all  suspicion  of  prejudice,  by  affidavits  shewing  incapability  of  manag- 

erroneous  bias,  or  connivance.  ing  his  affairs  by  reason  of  insanity.     If  the 

There  can  be  only  one  opinion  respecting  insanity  I)e  so  obvious  that  it  is  readily  re- 
the  propriety  of  separating  the  insane  from  cognized  by  the  judge  and  the  jury,  the 
their  £Eimilies  and  from  society.  It  is  only  physician  has  an  easy  task  to  perform ;  but 
by  doing  so  that  old  associations  can  be  where  doubt  exists,  and  difficulties  arise  m 
broken,  and  new  sensations  impressed  upon  determining,  then  all  his  skill  and  expe« 
the  mind :  besides,  experience  has  demon-  rience  must  be  called  forward  to  guide  the 
atrated  that  a  separation  of  this  kind  is  inva-  decision  of  the  Court  He  has  given  the 
riably  followed  by  a  remission  of  the  com-  medical  certificate  of  the  patient's  lunacy, 
plaint.  Amongst  his  friends,  the  maniac  and  he  is  supposed  competent  to  prove  the 
sees  only  misery,  vexation,  and  enemies;  correctness  of  this — the  commission,  also, 
erery  thing  around  him  contributes  to  con-  being  commonly  granted  on  the  affidavit  of 
iirm  the  erroneous  judgments  which  in*  the  medical  attendant  of  the  patient  Un- 
fluence  bis  conduct;  whilst,  on  the  other  soundness  of  mind  may  be  alleged  against  a 
band,  the  presence  of  strangers  almost  al-  person  by  common  fame;  insanity  may  be 
ways  suspends  the  delirium  of  the  insane,  even  justly  imputed  to  him  by  his  relations 
and  aids  the  influence  of  new  impressions,  and  friendEs;  yet  the  burthen  of  the  proof  is 
which  is  always  useful.  Such  b^ing  the  cast  upon  the  medical  man,  and  confine- 
case,  the  only  circunutance  necessary  for  ment  cannot  take  place  without  his  autho- 
your  consideration  is  to  determine  the  truth  rity.  if  the  propriety  of  the  measure  be 
of  the  insanity,  and  the  advantages  to  be  ob-  disputed,  as  has  often  happened,  and  the 
tained  in  each  particular  case  by  a  removal  case  become  one  of  legal  inquiry,  the  medi- 
from  friends,  and  confinement  in  a  lunatic  cal  witness  is  called  upon  not  only  to  state 
asylum.  Friends  are  always  repugnant  to  as  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  lunatic 
acquiesce  in  this  part  of  the  plan  of  treat-  and  his  disposition  to  act  upon  them,  but 
ment.  and  individuals  are  always  at  hand  to  also,  in  plain  and  intelligible  language,  to 
throw  blame  upon  the  practitioner  who  ad-  give  the  Court  some  idea  of  the  general  fea^ 
vises  such  a  step ;  and  thence  too  much  tures  of  the  disease.  He  is  also  required  to 
caution  cannot  be  observed  either  in  recom-  state  the  peculiar  propensities  of  the  lunatic ; 
nynding  confinement,  or  granting  a  certifi-  whether  they  originate  purely  from  the  state 
cate  of  lunacy,  when  friends  solicit  it.  This  of  insanity :  and  in  the  examination  of  the 
caution  is  more  particularly  requisite,  as  the  lunatic  by  the  Commissioners  and  the  Jury, 
leaning  of  lawyers  is  always  in  favour  of  it  is  his  duty  to  lead  the  examination  into 
the  lunatic ;  and  a  man  may  be  somewhat  such  a  channel  as  will  conduct  to  the  full 
idiotic,  a  little  childish,  or  even  to  a  certain  development  of  the  al>erration  of  intellect, 
extent  mad,  without  the  law  considering  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  effected  by  di- 
bim  non  compos.  We  ought,  also,  always  rectly  selecting  the  subjects  of  the  maniac's 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  ordering  the  confine-  delusions,  as  be  will  often  endeavour  to  evade 
ment  of  the  insane,  we  are  placing  a  fellow  or  pretend  to  disown  them ;  but  bis  conse- 
inan  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  to  have  cutive  actions  and  associations  of  ideas  must 
the  charge  of  him ;  and  if  that  power  be  be  traced  down  from  the  origin  of  his  dis- 
abused, how  difficult  to  substantiate  a  charge  temper,  and  in  passing  over  the  path  in 
of  misconduct  or  cruelty.  which  he  originally  stumbled,  he  will  again 

No  person  can  be  confined  in  a  lunatic  most  infallibly  trip.    It  is,  however,  a  very 

asylum,  unless  an  order  is  produced  from  difficult  matter  to  prove  insanity;  it  is  not 

some  relative  or  connexion,  duly  specified,  sufficient,  especially  when  the  case  involves 

and  a  certificate  of  insanity,  either  from  a  the  diaposition  of  property,  to  prove  that  the 

Cbaocery  Commission,  or  a  medical  one,  testator  was  insane.    The  nature  of  the  dis- 

•igned  by  two  physicians,  surgeons,  or  apo-  ease,  the  period  of  its  continuance,  and  the 

thecaries.  who  shall  have  separately  exa-  particular  acts  which  characterize  it,  are  all 

mined  the  patient  at  two  separate  times,  required  to  be  satisfactorily  proved.    The 

In  pauper  cases,  one  medical  certificate  is  chief  value  of  such  inquiries  is  to  ascertain 

sufficient,  but  it  roust  be  attested  by  the  how  far  the  insanity  of  the  person  who  ii 

clergyman  and  overseers,  or  by  two  justices  the  subject  of  a  Commission  renders  him 

of  the  peace.    Within  three  days,  also,  after  incapable  of  properly  managing  his  pro- 

the  patient's  admission,  notice  must  be  sent  perty,  and  mingling  in  society  without  an- 

to  the  Clerk  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lu-  noying  others.     But  it  is  not  enough  that 

nacy,  and  his  admission  registered.  such  a  person  has  transacted  his  afiairs  with 

naving  taken  these  views  of  mental  aliena-  some  degree  of  prudence,  and  forborne,  as  it 
tion,  let  us  now  examine,  briefly,  the  manner  were,  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his  insane 
in  which  the  medical  practitioner  should  per-  opinions;  for  this  has  been  the  case,  and  yet 
form  his  forensic  duties  in  such  cases.  Let  us  suicide  lias  soon  followed,  or  a  furious  pa- 
suppose  a  case  de  lunaiieo  inquirendo»  In  o^-  roxysm  of  mania  displayed  itself. 
der  to  obtain  such  an  inquiry,  the  person  must  1  f  a  medical  man  is  attentive  and  observ- 
be  supposed  to  be  either  an  idiot  or  a  luna-  ing,  he  can  always  detect   the  earlier  a^ 
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S roaches  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
emonstrate  from  the  natare  and  tendency 
of  the  attack,  that  the  patient  will  soon 
he  unfit  to  be  trosted  either  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  a&irs,  or  to  conduct  himself 
properly  as  a  member  of  society. 

In  the  legal  inquiries  into  insanity,  law- 
yers put  a  peculiar  stress  on  the  term  tm- 
aound  mind,  which  means  that  a  person  has 
not  sufficient  capacity  to  conduct  his  own 
affairs;  thence  we  hear  of  decisions  in 
which  a  person  is  declared  not  to  be  an  idiot 
ex  naiivitatef  nor  a  lunatic,  but  to  be  of  un- 
sound mind ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  mental 
weakness  or  imbecility,  distinct  from  either. 

But  the  late  Lord  Eldon  ruled  that  this 
was  not  enough  to  place  a  person  or  his  pro- 
perty  under  a  committee  of  management. 
"  There  is,"  says  the  learned  Chancellor,  **  s 
great  difference  between  inability  to  ina- 
nage  a  man's  affairs,  and  imbecility  of  mind 
taken  as  evidence  of  unsoundness  of  mind." 
The  ease  of  a  man  named  Charlton  Palmer, 
was  one  in  which,  from  the  person  being 
much  stricken  in  years,  he  displayed  the 
nind  of  a  child ;  "it  was  therefore,"  says  Lord 
Etdon,  "  in  that  sense,  imbecility  and  ina- 
bility to  manage  his  afbirs,  which  consti- 
tnted  unsoundness  of  mind."  Now  let  us 
inquire  what  degree  of  imbecility  of  mind 
amounts  to  unsoundness ;  for  it  cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  be  admitted  that,  because 
a  man's  mind  is  as  weak  as  that  of  a  child,  it 
is  necessarily  unsound.  Unsound  mind  can 
only  imply  insanity ;  indeed  in  tracing  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  as  Dr.  Hsslam  re- 
marks, it  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
Latin,  Insanits,  from  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
unsound  is  evidently  derived.  Imbecility 
implies  a  degree  of  mental  incapacity  equi- 
valent to  idiotcy,  a  degree  which  renders 
the  person  inadequate  to  the  management 
of  his  aflairs ;  and  which  can  always  be  ae 
readily,  and  even  more  readily,  ascertained 
than  insanity ;  and  includes  all  the  mental 
eTtdenceS  which  incldde  unsoundness. 

If  these  remarks  respecting  mental  alien- 
ation generally,  and  unsoundness  of  mind, 
he  correct,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
knowing  the  data  upon  which  the  physician 
is  authorised  to  grant  a  certificate  to  con- 
fine a  lunatic,  or  grant  affidavits  to  obtain 
a  comnfission  de  luntUieo  inqutrendo.  In 
expressing  ihia  opinion,  I  cannot  avoid  again 
impressing  upon  your  minds  the  great  dan- 
ger of  hiteaiding  a  hasty  opinion,  or  over- 
atepping  in  the  smallest  degree  those  bound- 
aries and  fences  which  the  legislature  has 
properly  drawn  around  the  wretched  vld- 
tims  of  insanity.  Although  lunatic  asylums 
are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  prisons  for 
the  safe  custody  and  punishment  of  their 
unhappy  inmates,  and  now  most  truly 
merit  the  name,  as  they  possess  the  charac- 
ter of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  the  most  dreadful  malady  under  which 
-humanity  can  suffer,  yet,  it  is  proper  that 
in  assigning   patients  to  them,  everything 


should  be  done  to  prevent  even  the  sem- 
blance of  oppression  or  injustice. 

With  respect  to  the  law  of  lunacy,  it  is 
requisite  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  law  throws  its  shield  over  persons 
who  are  non  compos,  both  because  society 
shall  non  eomp&s  them,  and  individuals  shall 
not  defraud  them.    Ihe  justice  and  expedi- 
ency of  such  a  power  is  undeniable :  and 
therefore,  when  property  is  at  stake,  a  Com- 
mission for  inqtiiry  may  be  obtained  upon 
petition  preferred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
for  that  purpose  :  and  whether  this  is  pre- 
ferred by  relations  or  others,  or  by  infor- 
mation of  the  Attorney -general,  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  affidavits,  setting  forth  the 
unsound  state  of  mind  of  the  person  against 
whom  the  commission  is  desired,  and  giving 
instances  in  proof  of  the  alleged  insanity.  The 
necessity  of  medical  assistance  in  sueh  cases 
is  obvious ;  and  as  they  necessarily  become 
witnesses,  their  expenses  must  be  paid.    A 
physician  u  allowed  il  guinea,  or  more  if  he 
come  from  a  distance  :  but  this  is  only  con- 
duct money,  to  bear  his  expenses  to  the 
place  of  meeting;  any  further  remunera- 
tion rests  with  the  parties.    Under  all  cit- 
cumstanees,  however,  the  medical  as  well 
as  all  other  witnesses  are  bound  to  attend ; 
and  if  they  refuse,  the  Lord  Chancelloir  will 
make  an  otder  upon  them  for  that  purposes. 
When  artifices  are  employed  to  obtain 
the  exectition  of  a  will  from  persons  noa 
eompotj  riiedical  persons  rbay  be  directed  to 
have  access  to  them,  even  when  no  inqnid- 
tion  has  found  them  mom  eompaa ;  but  this 
Will  not  be  granted  unless  strong  reasods 
are  produced  for  such  an  indulgence. 

I  have  already  stated  that  insane  persona 
are  not  chargeable  with  criminal  offences; 
but  their  state  of  mind  must  be  proved  by 
inedical  men;  and  in  doing  this,  it  is  sot 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  insanity  i  the 
particular  kind  of  it  which  is  pled  in  et- 
cuie  mnst  be  described  and  correctly  un- 
derstood. But  a  noH  eoMp4»  is  not  only 
excused  in  the  commission  of  criminal 
offences;  every  protection  is  east  around 
him,  lest  he  should  receive  injuries  ff om  the 
hands  of  others,  and  especially  those  of  a 
nature  to  which  his  nlental  imbecility  pecu- 
liarly exposes  him.  In  illustritlon  of  thk 
remark,  I  have  selected  the  fdl lowing  illus- 
tration*  to  shew  the  danger  of  professional 
tnen  forgetting  the  doty  they  owe,  both  to 
their  patient  and  their  profesrion.  (Sea  Cdl- 
linson,  vol.  1,  p.  509). 

With  respect  to  lunatic  asylnms,  ihe  ri- 
gnlation  of  these,  and  the  granting  certifi- 
cates to  confine  patients  within  them,  the 
New  Lunacy  Bill,  passed  in  18d8,  has  great- 
ly altered  the  law.  I  will  point  out  a  few 
of  the  enactments,  particularly  reftrring  to 
medical  men,  as  your  present  oceupations 
may  deny  you  the  time  necesMry  tot  the 
attentive  perusal  of  the  entire  Bill. 

In  the  first  place,  it  definM  medical  men. 
(See  BUI,  p.  962). 
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In  the  second  place,  it  points  out  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  medical  certificate,  in  order  to 
remove  an  insane  person  into  a  licensed 
asylum,  justly  guarding  the  insane,  at  the 
same  time,  by  preventing  these  certificates 
from  being  signed  by  physicians  or  medi- 
cal men,  who  are  proprietors,  or  any  way 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  asylum. 
(See  Bill,  p.  9/2).  Another  provision  re- 
gards the  mode  in  which  lunatic  paupers 


are  to  be  received,  (lb).  It  enacts  that  luna- 
tic asylums  are  to  be  visited  by  medical  meii, 
(p.  9/5) ;  in  what  manner  insane  persons  are 
to  be  received  into  unlicensed  houses,  (p.  978) ; 
and  gives  fortns  of  the  medical  certificates 
required  on  these  occasions,  (pp.  987,  988.) 
In  these  respects,  the  law  is  most  explicit; 
and  therefore  any  infringement  cannot  be 
otherwise  interpreted  than  as  being  culpable, 
and  consequently  punishable. 
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Lecture  xvi. 

ConeltttUm  from  the  preceding  Evidences  regarding  the  Vital  Principle-^Trrifahitity  6r 
y%tality  a  Property  of  Organized  Matter — Soiids  and  Fluids. 

Since,  then,  the  attempts  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  vital  priDciple  as  an  entity  may 
be  regarded  as  having  failed — not  to  mention  its  incompetency  to  enect  the  phenomena 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it,  even  though  its  existence  had  been  established — we  seem 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  alternative,  and  to  adinlt  that  life  is  merely  an  ab- 
stract term,  used  to  denote  the  sum  of  these  phenomena,  the  forces  immediately  effecting 
which  are  to  be  sought  for,  at  least  partially,  in  the  results  of  organism  (a)»     It  seems,  in- 


(a)  Some  faint  glimmerings  of  the  true 
nature  of  life,  bad  from  time  to  time  broken 
in  upon  physiologists,  eren  during  the  long 
period  that  the  vital  principle  doctrines  re- 
mained formally  unquestioned ;  and  it  was 
as  illumined  by  one  of  these,  that  Mead 
compared  the  living  body  to  a  machine,  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion, "  owing  to  its  parts  being  so  disposed 
that,  while  they  performed  their  respective 
functions,  they  constantly  and  mutually  re- 
paired each  other."  But  it  was  at  the  hands 
of  John  Brown — low  as  was  his  condition, 
ragabond  as  were  his  habits,  erroneous  as 
were^  in  many  respects,  his  views,  pernicious 
as  was  his  practice,  and  scorned  and  reviled 
as  is  for  the  most  part  his  memory— 'that  the 
**  rital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,"  of  which 
we  have*  been  speaking,  received  its  first  se- 
vere blow,  and  a  degree  of  closeness  and  pre* 
dsion  was  introduced  into  physiological  and 
pathological  reasonings,  of  which,  so  long  as 
men  had  the  free  ose  of  this  Deui  in  fabukt, 
they  would  of  course  be  destitute.  It  was 
he  who  distinctly  shewed,  for  the  first  time, 
about  the  year  1760,  that  life  as  A  ^trxn*  or 
«ninia,  did  not  exist,  being  neither  matter  it- 
self, as  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  among  the 
ancients,  and  Dr.  Priestley  among  the  mo- 
derns, had  supposed,  nor  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance added  to  matter,  as  almost  all  the  rest 
of  the  ancients,  and  so  many  of  the  modems, 
bad  imagined;  but  that,  as  a  TMt\,  or  vita,  it 
coDfliiled  mere^  in  a  series  of  phenomena 


displayed  by  organized  beings,  andresnltinl^ 
from  the  action  of  certain  exciting  powers 
attached  to  matter,  or  a  certain  susceptibility 
in  other  matter  of  beliig  excited.  "  In  all 
states  of  life,"  says  Brown, "  man  and  other 
animals  difier  from  themselves  in  their  d^ad 
state,  or  from  any  other  inanimate  matter, 
in  this  faculty  alone,  that  they  can  be  af- 
fected by  external  agents,  as  well  as  by  cer« 
tain  functions  pecnliar  to  themselves,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  phenomena  pecnliar 
to  the  living  state  can  be  produced ;"  (Ele- 
ments of  Medicine,  1788,  vol.  i,  ch.  2) ;  and 
this  simple  and  satisfactory  tiew  of  the 
matter  in  general'—fiubject,  it  is  true,  to  not 
a  few  drawbacks  on  the  score  of  errors  in  de- 
tail, which  were  inseparable,  perhaps,  from 
the  infancy  of  a  schism  like  this,  and  to 
many  of  which  allnsiofi  will  be  m^de  in 
futnre— was  eageriy  taken  np,  md  sooii 
became  prevalent  among  physiologists. 
Among  the  first  to  adopt  this  view  was  the 
venerable  Blmnenbach  of  Goettingen;  wbtf, 
although  he  has  alwc^s  etmthtned,  ]ik» 
man^r  others,  to  use  the  #ord  titol  prindpki, 
still  constantly  speftks  of  It,  not  as  a  sub- 
stance, but  as  a  property — so  that  the  term 
becomes  synonymoos  irith  irritability  or 
vitality — ^and  explicitly  asserts  thiit  no  such 
actions  as  constitute  life  can  take  place  ex- 
cept when  this  property  is  acted  upon  by  the 
requisite  stimuli.  (Institut.  Physiol.  1786, 
eect.  4).  Similar  doctrines  were  promul- 
gated soon  afterwards  by  Soemmering  and 
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deed,  easy  to  conceive  that  certain  forms  of  matter  may  be  poaaessed  of  properties  distinct 
from  such  as  are  either  strictly  chemical  or  strictly  mechanical — at  least,  as  these  properties 
manifest  themselves  in  inorganic  matters — and  that,  as  combustibility  and  elasticity,  as  be- 
fore observed,  are  properties  of  certain  forms  of  such  matters,  so  a  peculi&r  susceptibility 
of  another  description  may  be,  in  like  manner,  a  property  of  organized  tissues;  and  it 
seems  equally  easy  to  conceive  that,  as  the  combustibility  of  a  combustible  substance,  or 
the  elasticity  of  one  that  is  elastiCf  displays  itself  only  when  the  former  is  subjected  under 
favourable  circumstances  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  or  some  similar  matter  when  it  gives 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  or  the  latter  is  struck  by  a  bard  body,  when  it  gives 
rise  to  those  of  sensible  motion,  so  this  peculiar  susceptibility  of  organised  tissues  manifests 
itself  only  when  such  are  exposed  to  the  agency  of  some  peculiar  powers,  when  it  gives 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  life.  It  is  not  lifp  then,  but  only  a  necessary  condition  of  life, 
namely,  irritability  or  vitality,  which  is  the  result  of  organism ;  and  when  we  speak  of 
organised  matter,  we  mean,  not  that  it  is  endowed  with  life — any  more  than  any  inorganic 
matter  is  endowed  with  combustion  or  sensible  motion — but  only  that  it  possesses  a  pro- 
perty, which,  when  acted  on  by  appropriate  powers,  is  competent  to  give  rise  to  that  series 
of  actions  in  which  life  consists.  Nor  is  the  existence  of  this  property  of  organized  matter 
at  all  more  doubtful,  or  its  nature  at  all  more  obscure,  as  elsewhere  observed,  than  those 


Reil,  the  latter  of  whom  describes  vitality  as 
the  effect  of  the  form  and  constitution  of 
matter,  and  life  as  this  property  in  action ; 
(Archiv.  far  die  Physiologie,  1796);  and 
they  began,  about  the  same  time,  to  be 
taught  in  France  by  Baron  Cuvier  and 
Bich4t.  According  to  Cuvier — a  name  still 
deservedly  in  the  highest  repute,  not  less  in 
phisiology,  notwithstanding  the  vituperation 
of  his  logic  by  Dr.  Barclay,  than  in  anatomy, 
notwithstanding  the  charge  of  hebetude  lat- 
terly preferred  against  him  by  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire — life  consists  in  "  Pensemble  des 
ph^nom^ues  qui  ont  donn^  lieu  k  sa  for- 
mation;" and  he  well  remarks,  that  to  define 
it  with  precision  is  to  run  over  in  detail  all 
the  characteristic  actions  of  living  beings; 
(Le9ons  d'Anat.Comp.  1799) ;  while  Bicliat 
again  describes  it,  in  exactly  the  same  ac- 
ceptation, as  "  Tensemble  des  fonctions," 
unfortunately  adding,  however,  **  qui  Ye- 
sistent  k  la  mort** — unfortunately,  because 
these  words,  if  they  are  intended  to  imply 
that  death  is  anything  sulMtantial,  are  ab- 
surd, if  only  that  it  is  the  cessation  of  life» 
superfluou8^(Sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort.  1802). 
The  same  view  of  the  matter  was  subse- 
quently taken  by  Cabanis;  according  to 
whom.  "  Vivre  n'est  autre  chose  que  rece- 
voir  des  impressions,  et  ex^uter  les  mouve- 
ments  que  ces  impressions  sollicitent  ;*' 
(Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de 
THomme,  1805,  tom.  ii.  p.  137);  and  al- 
though he  also  speaks  of  a  vivifying  princi- 
ple or  faculty,  namely,  irritability  or  vital- 
ity, as  ''  la  condition  sans  laqoelle  les  ph4- 
nom^es  propres  anz  di£ferens  corps  organ- 
ises ne  sauroient  avoir  lieu,"  distinctly  adds 
"  Je  suis  sourtout  bien  loin  de  vouloir  con* 
dure  lUBrmatlvement  de  ces  ph^nom^nes 
I'ezistence  d'unEtre  particulier,rempli8sant 
la  fonction  de  principe,  et  communiquant 
aux  corps  les  propriety  dont  leur  functions 
r^ultent."  (tom.  i.  p.  245).  In  the  mean 
time,  the  same  tenets  were  further  main- 
tained in  Germany,  among  many  others,  by 
Prochaska  and  Hildebiandt;   and  shortly 


afterwards  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
who  was  the  first  to  present  them  in  their 
properly  physiological  aspect — for  by  Brown 
the  application  of  these  doctrines  had  been 
principally  pathological  and  therapeutical — 
to  the  physiologists  of  this  country.  Law- 
rence speaks  of  the  substantial  vital  prin- 
ciple, as  hastening  fast,  at  the  time  at 
which  he  wrote  to  '*  the  vault  of  all  the 
Capulets;*'  and,  following  very  closely 
Blomenbach,  Cuvier,  and  BichAt,  repre- 
sents life  as  "  consisting  in  the  assem- 
blage of  all  the  functions  or  purposes  of 
organized  bodies,  and  the  general  result  of 
their  exercise,"  (Int.  to  Corap.  Anaty.  1816, 
p.  120),  a  definition  which  gave  rise  to  the 
facetious  comparison  already  spoken  of,  by 
Mason  Good,  of  the  human  frame  to  a  barrel 
organ.  These  doctrines  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
owing  to  some  foreign  leaven  with  which 
they  were  unhappily  and  very  unnecessa- 
rily mixed,  but  which  need  not  be  particu- 
larly noticed  in  this  place,  were  for  some 
time  any  thing  but  popular  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; but  they  were  nevertheless  adopted, 
with  some  mitigations,  by  Burns,  Gordon^ 
Allen,  and  others,  and,  not  only  unmiti- 
gated, but  in  rather  an  aggravated  form,  by 
Sir  Charles  Morgan.  Dke  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  fields,  he  defines  life  to  consist 
in  '*  the  sum  total  of  functions  which  any 
individual  can  perform;"  but,  unlike  them, 
he  denies  the  existence  in  organized  beings, 
not  only  of  any  substantial  principle  of 
action,  but  even  of  irritability  or  vitality,  as 
a  property  essentially  distinct  from  those 
of  which  inorganic  matters  are  possessed ; 
'*  the  difference  between  the  two,"  he  says, 
"  being  purely  formal."  (Philosophy  of  life, 
1818,  p.  29).  To  this  ultra  proposition,  how- 
ever, as  applied  to  the  actions,  any  more 
than  as  applied  to  the  structure  of  tiie  two, 
in  which  respect  also,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  them,  it  is  impossible  to  assent. 
Similar  general  doctrines  were  in  the  mean 
time   advocated  in  France,  by  tfageudis. 
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t>f  saeh  as  are  strictly  chemical  or  mechanical.  The  latter,  indeed,  now  frequently  engage 
our  attentioD,  and  what  is  familiar  we  easily  persuade  ourselves  is  real  and  intelligible  ; 
the  former  is  seldom  the  object  of  our  contemplation,  and  what  is  rare  generally  appears 
at  first  sight  fanciful  and  abstruse.  But  upon  reflection,  we  shall  find  that  we  have' no 
more  evidence  of  the  existence,  and  know  no  more  of  the  nature  of  combustibility,  or ,  of 
elasticity,  than  of  irritability  or  vitality.  It  is  from  the  effects  aloue  of  any  one  of 
these  properties  that  we  infer  their  exutence,  and  determine  their  nature ;  and  when  we 
say  of  one  substMnoe  that  it  possesses  combustibility,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  certain  other  substances  it  takes  fire ;  of  another,  that  it  possesses 
elasticity,  we  mean  only  that,  when  struck,  it  rebounds;  and  of  a  third,  that  it  possesses 
irritability,  we  mean  only  that  when  acted  on  by  certain  powers,  it  manifests  life.  We 
know  fully  as  much  therefore  of  any  one  of  these  properties  as  of  the  rest — that  is  to  say, 
as  we  know  matter  only  by  its  properties,  so  we  know  properties  only  by  their  effects. 
We  know  nothing  of  any  one  of  these  properties  in  the  abstract,  nor  is  it  therefore  by  way 
of  an  explanation  of  any  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  that  the  terms  denoting  their  pro- 
perties are  used  (a) :  they  are  employed  merely  as  expressive  of  our  belief  in  the  exist- 


BroussMs,  Adelon,  Dutrochet,  BrAchet,  and 
others — in  particular  by  Adelon,  who,  after 
enumerating  the  chief  actions  of  organised 
beings,  says  expressly,  "  ces  actions — con- 
stituent une  vie ; "  (Phisiologie  de  I'Homme, 
1823) ;  and  whose  three  admirable  Chapters 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Physiology  might 
serve  to  settle,  in  all  but  the  most  blindly 
prejudiced  minds,  once  and  for  ever  the 
question  respecting  the  existence  of  life, 
**  comme  un  £tre  r^el."  (torn.  iv.  p.  645). 
Br.  Milligau,  the  translator  of  M^gendie,  ob- 
served, in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  a  vital 
principle,  "  the  student  will  do  well,  in  all 
■uch  dubious  expressions  by  authors,  to  sub- 
stitute for  vital  principle,  the  words  vital 
state  or  vital  action."  *'  The  primary  idea 
of  life,'*  he  remarks,  "  in  our  language,  sig- 
nifies motion — and  if  we  analyse  the  idea, 
as  it  arises  in  our  minds,  we  shall  find  that 
an  interest  or  independent  power  of  motion, 
accompanied  by  frequent,  actual,  appreciable 
motion,  constitutes  the  whole  of  our  notion 
of  life,  before  it  is  adulterated  by  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  writings  of 
philosophers."  (Translation  of  Magendie'a 
Corap.  of  Physiol.  1823,  note  to  p.  9,  1.  16). 
Mr.  Mayo  again  says,  almost  in  the  words 
of  Lawrence, "  the  term  life  is  a  collective 
expression  for  an  assemblage  of  pheno- 
mena." (Outlines  of  Physiology,  1827, 
p.  8).  But  the  author  who,  in  modem 
tiroes,  has  most  systematically  and  success- 
fully taken  up  the  cudgels  against  the  sub- 
stantialists,  is  Dr.  Prichard,  who  after  enu- 
merating, in  a  most  masterly  manner,  the 
chief  phenomena  to  explain  which  a  sub- 
stantial vital  principle  has  been  so  unneces- 
sarily put  in  requisition,  and  showing  the 
polypragraatical  and  often  inconsistent  na- 
ture of  the  part  assigned  to  it,  concludes 
'*  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  vital  principle 
has  been  proved,  by  a  careful  examination, 
to  be  wanting  in  every  characteristic  of  a 
legitimate  theory."  (On  the  Vital  Princi- 
ple, 1829,  p.  132).  Br.  Prichard  is  some- 
what too  fond  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
explanations  of  vital  processes,  but,  in  aa 
far  as  he  admits  of  vitality  at  all,  seems  to 
be  persuaded  that  it  results  from  organism ; 


and  it  is  only  from  having  fallen  into  the 
common  inaccuracy  of  confounding  vitality 
with  life,  that  he  objects  to  the  definition 
of  life  given  by  Cuvier,  Bichat  and  the  rest ; 
he  says  **  that  life  (meaning  vitality)  may  sub- 
sist without  the  performance  ol  any  function^" 
(p.  1).  They  agree  in  fact,  but  differ  in 
words.  Since  this  time,  various  other  au- 
thors have  adopted  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  life — among  the  rest  the  laborious  and 
talented  Tiedemann,  by  whom  the  term  life 
is  distinctly  restricted  to  signify  the  sum  of 
the  actions,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  manifesta- 
tions of  activity  of  organized  beings  ;  and 
who,  speaking  elsewhere  of  irritability,  or 
vitality,  aptly  remarks,  "how  wrong  the 
physicians  and  philosophers  have  been  who 
created  it  as  a  fundamental  force  of  life,  or 
the  principle  of  life  (ifwx^).  They  have  mis- 
taken for  the  cause  of  life  a  simple  property 
of  organized  bodies,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  plastic  force" — (t.  e.  of  their 
organism).  (Translation  of  Tiedemann's 
Physiology,  by  Gully  and  Lane,  1834,  ss.  82 
and  557)*  Lastly,  one  of  the  most  deserv- 
edly celebmted  of  British  physiologists,  al- 
beit m  some  points  perhaps  mistaken,  in  a 
work  published  only  a  few  months  ago,  aptly 
remarks,  **  Life,  without  much  violence  done 
to  language,  has  been  called  a  forced  state. 
It  consists  of  excitement  called  into  action 
by  suitable  stimulants."  (On  Sleep  and 
Beath,  1835)^  The  tendency  in  the  human 
mind  to  personify  its  abstractions,  must 
really  be  insuperable  if  it  can  resist  all  the 
weight  of  reason  and  authority  which  may 
be  brought  forward  against  the  indulgence 
of  it  in  this  instance. 

(a)  Under  whatever  terms  we  may  clothe 
the  distinctive  property  of  organized  matter, 
it  can  signify  only,  as  Magendie  remarks, 
"  la  cause  inconnue  des  ph^nom^nes  de  la 
Vie."  It  is  not  then  to  anything  that  we 
understand  better  than  these  phenomena, 
but  to  something  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand at  all,  that  we  refer  when  we  attribute 
them  to  irritability  or  vitality ;  and  it  can- 
not therefore  be  by  way  of  expUmation  that 
we  employ  these  terms.  They  are  the  ar, 
says  Adelon,  of  an  algebraical  problem. 
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enee  of  ceirtain  forces,  which,  as  recognised  by  their  effects  alone,  we  determine  to  be  dis< 
iinct,  only  because  these  effects  are  in  different  cases  altogether  dissimilar. 


The  notion  of  life  then  to  be  deduced  from  what  has  preceded,  is  that  it  consists  in  the 
sum  of  the  characteristic  actions  of  organised  beings,  performed  in  virtue  of  a  specific  sus* 
ceptibility,  acted  on  by  specific  stimuli;  and  as  this  susceptibility  and  these  stimuli,  when 
natural,  may  be  regarded  respectively  as  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes,  as  it  were, 
and  the  actions  resulting  from  them  as  the  proximate  cause  of  Healtht  so  it  is  of  soma 
change  in  the  first  that  every  predisposing  cause,  of  some  change  in  the  second  that  every 
exciting  cause,  and  of  some  change — or  result  of  such  change — in  the  last,  that  every 
proximate  cause  of  JDUeeue  severally  consist.  But  on  this  clear  and  simple  doctrine  of  the 
connexion  between  physiology  and  pathology — in  this  view  of  the  nature  of  life — it  will 
be  necessary  to  insist  in  future :  at  present  we  have  to  inquire  a  little  more  particularly  into 
the  character  and  sources  of  this  susceptibility  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  nature  of 
those  stimuli  by  which  it  is  cdlled  into  action  on  the  other. 

These  characteristic  actions  of  organised  beittgs  have  been  above  shown  to  be  all  refer- 
able to  certain  movements  effected  in  either  particles  or  masses  of  matter.  Of  the  former 
we  have  examples  in  those  by  which  the  vessels  conveying  the  mature  fluid  from  the  re- 
spiratory organ  absorb  certain  gaseous  substances  from  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  in  those 
by  which  the  vessels  carrying  the  crude  fluids  to  this  organ  secrete  other  gaseous  matters 
to  be  diffused  through  it,  as  in  respiration ;  and  again  in  those  by  which  the  vessels  proceed- 
ing from  the  heart,  or  corresponding  organ,  with  the  mature  fluid,  deposit  new  solids  and 
fluids  in  every  part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  those  by  which  the  vessels  returning  to  this 
organ  with  the  crude  fluids  break  down  and  carry  away  old  ones,  as  in  nutrition,  secretion, 
and  absorption,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  these  terms.  Of  the  latter  we  have  examples 
ia  those  by  which  the  chest  and  lungs,  or  corresponding  organs,  heave  and  fall  upon  these 
gaseous  matters,  as  in  respiration ;  those  by  which  the  heart,  or  corresponding  organ,  is  con- 
tracted and  dilated  upon  its  blood,  as  ministering  to  the  circulation  of  this  fluid ;  those  by 
which  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  corresponding  organs,  are  elongated  and  shortened 
upon  the  alimentary  matters,  as  in  digestion ;  those  by  which  the  gravid  uterus,  or  cor- 
responding orgta,  expels  its  contents,  as  in  generation;  and  those,  lastly,  by  which  all  the 
muscles  called  voluntary  act  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  Affixed,  as  in  voluntary  mo- 
tion. Now,  the  first  question  that  arises  is«  whether  does  the  susceptibility  of  those  move- 
ments in  which  life  consists  reside  in  the  solids,  in  the  fluids,  or  in  bothP  Whether  it  is  the 
mature  fluid  which p«r««  absorbs  ceriain  gases,  and  secretes  various  solids  and  fluids;  and 
M'hether  it  is  the  crude  fluids  which  per  $e  secrete  certain  gases,  and  absorb  various  solids 
and  fluids,  or  is  it  owing  to  the  action  of  the  several  vessels  which  contain  these  fluids  that 
such  movements  take  place ;  and  agaiA,  whether  is  it  spontaneously  that  the  gases  enter 
and  depart  from  the  respiratory  organ,  that  the  blood  issues  from  and  returns  to  the  heart, 
that  the  alimentary  matters  travel  along  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  that  the  contents 
of  the  gravid  uterus  escape,  or  is  it  in  virtue  of  the  actions  of  these  several  organs  that 
such  movements  are  effected  (a)?    There  is  one  movement  among  those  above  specified, 

(a)  After  what  has  been  already  said  of  latter  of  their  ^lid  membranes  and  vessels* 

the  nature  of  life,  it  would  be  absurd  to  in-  It  is  probable  then  that  irritability  cannot  be 

quire  whether  it  be  capable  of  residing  as  possessed  by  exclusively  solid  or  exclusively 

well  in  fluids  as  in  solids,  since  it  is  obvious  fluid  substances,  whether  as  entire  organized 

that  it  cannot,  as  a  non-entity,  reside  in  beings — could  such  exist — or  as  constituent 

either ;  and  the  only  question  that  can  by  parts  of  such  beings.    But,  while  the  seve« 

any  possibility  be  mooted — ^namely,  whe-  ral  fluid  parts  of  an  organized  being  are 

ther  ^uid8  and  solids  may  be  equally  pos-  strictly  what  they  are  represented  to   b^, 

eessed  of  the  property  of  irritability  or  vi-  whatever  solid  matters  they  may  occasion- 

tality— has  been  already,  in  a  great  measure,  ally  hold  in.  solution,  the  reputedly  solid 

answered  by  the  two  propositions)  that  this  parts  of  such  a  being  are  never  without  a  large 

property  is  the  result  of  organism,  and  that  admixture  of  still  fluid  matters,  which  conti- 

an  organized  being  is  necessarily  composed  Dually  traverse  them :  consequently  these  re- 

of  both  solid  and  fluid  parts^  and  not  of  putedly  solid  parts — in  other  ^ords,  the. seve- 

either  exclusively.      It  is  true  that  some  ral  organized  tissuesi  may  be  ^pmrt*  inferred 

kinds    of  microscopic  animalcules,  as  the  to  be  alone  capable  of  possessingirritability  or 

wheel-animal  {Rotifer,  1),  may  be  so  far  vitality.     It  is  contended  bv  Blumenb&ch 

dried  as  to  fly  in  pieces,  when  touched  with  (Comment,  de  Vit.  Sang.  17S8),  as  well  as 

the  point  of  a  needle,  like  a  piece  of  salt»  by  his  commentator,  Br.  EUiotson,    that 

without  losing  their  irritability,  while  other  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  assigning  life  to 

animals^  on  the  contrary,  as  the  sea-blubber  the  fluids  as  well  as  to  the  solids  .-the  latter 

(Medusa,  4),  are  naturally  of  the  consistence  observing,  in  support  of  his  position,  **  it  ie 

of  a  thin  jelly,  tmd  still  abundantly  irrit-  impossible  to  deny  that  the  male  and  female 

able ;  but  neither  are  the  former  quite  des-  genital  fluids  are  alive — that  is,  possessed  of 

titute  of  their  nourishing  juicesi  nor  th«  irritability— because,  from  their  union,  a 
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namely,  tliat  of  ibe  Tolnntory  mascles,  in  which  the  f! aids  seem  to  h&ve  nofhiiig  to  do,  the 
action  in  this  case  beginning  and  ending,  to  all  appearance  at  least,  with  the  solids  (a) ;  and 
in  the  cases  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  gases  to  and  from  the  respiratory  organ,  the 
coarse  of  the  alimentary  matters  along  the  digestive  canal,  and  the  passage  of  the  contents 
of  the  gravid  nteras  out  of  this  cavity,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  sole  ae- 
tive  instruments  are  the  respective  solid  Organs  in  question.  The  only  movements  then* 
among  those  above  enumerated,  in  which  any  active  instrumentality  can  be  with  the  least 
show  of  reason  attributed  to  the  fluids,  are  those  by  which  the  blood  is  circulated,  and  those 
by  ^hicU  nutrition  and  secretion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  absorption  on  the  other,  are  effecto 
ed — in  other  Words,  the  only  fluids  of  the  animal  body — atid  of  those  of  plants  it  seems 
■Qperflnons  to  speak  at  present — ^which  can  be  with  any  degree  of  versimilitnde  presumed 
to  be  possessed  of  the  specific  susceptibility  of  action  which  characterizes  living  matter^ 
are  arterial  blood,  venons  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle  (6). 


living  being  is  produced." — (Translation  of 
Instit.  of  Physiology,  1820,  p.  45).  Bat,  to 
•ay  nothing  of  the  male  genital  fluids,  the 
office  of  which  in  generation,  since  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  ahimalcular  hypothesis,  has 
not  been  tery  well  established — although  it 
•^rtainly  cannot  be  conceived  to  impart 
much  substance  to  the  embryo,  if,  as  Spal- 
lanzani  calculates,  a  quantity  not  exceeding 
the  2,994,687,  500th  part  of  a  grain  be  suffi- 
eiedt  for  impregnation — the  alleged  female 
genital  fluid  is  not  merely  a  fluid,  but,  like 
organized  lymph  in  the  case  of  new  growthsi 
a  substance  possessing  from  the  first  such 
solid  as  well  as  fluid  parts  as  are  necessary 
to  tha  manifestation  of  the  plastic  power  by 
which  all  the  parts  of  the  embryo  are  to  be* 
come  developed,  if  this,  then,  be  all  that 
can  be  said  &  priori  in  favour  of  the  presump- 
tion of  the  vitality  of  the  fluids — a  presump- 
tioft  which,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Milligan, 
'*  seems  revolting  to  our  common  sense" — 
(Translation  of  Magendie's  Physiology,  1823, 
Note  to  p.  11) — it  must  be  allowed  that  we 
have  ho  sufficient  grounds  in  Hmine  for  ques- 
ik>ning  the  justice  of  the  prevalent  opinion 
upon  the  subject. 

(a)  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  by  some 
physiologists  the  contractions  of  muscles  in 
general  have  been  ascribed  to  the  ingresii 
into  tbem  of  jets  of  blood  or  other  fluids ; 
tmt  if  this  doctrine  be  admitted  at  all,  it 
most  be  applied  not  only  to  the  voluhtary 
moscles,  but — perhaps  to  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  parenchymatous  tissue — and  certainly 
to  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  heart,  the 
mnscnlar  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
the  tttertts,  and  in  short,  all  the  solid  organs, 
th«  movementa  of  which  are  tiow  under 
eonsideration,  and  the  whole  question  of  any 
primary  action  in  the  solids  becomes  at 
once  merged.  It  will  in  future,  however, 
be  shown  that  the  above  hypothesis  of  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  contractions  of  mus- 
cles b  altogether  untenable. 

(b)  That  the  blood  of  an  animal — to  take 
this  as  insiar  omnium — contained  within  It- 
self the  substantial  life  thereof,  was  distinctly 
iticnlcated  by  Moses  (Leviticus,  chap.  xvii. 
ver.7)»  however  sceptical  Spencer  and  others 
may  have  expressed  themselves  on  this 
point  t  and  appears  to  have  been  equally 
elearly  implied  by  Solomon,  where  he  says, 


'*  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.'* 
(Prov.  chap.  iv.  ver.  23).  The  ancient 
Greek  philosophers  also  continually  spoke 
of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  solids,  as  the  immediate  domicile  of  life : 
and  frequently  called  the  blood,  rh  gtaraehw 
TOP  avBgvTTov,  as  something  essential  di* 
recti  y  to  accommodate  the  TIi/p  Ka^optriov,  or 
substantial  life,  under  whichever  of  ine  thou- 
sand and  one  names  this  was  at  dlfletent 
timea  signified.  The  same  doctrine  Was  re* 
iterated  by  the  poets,  both  Greek  aiid  Roman, 
who  frequently  identified  the  blood  with 
the  life  or  spirit,  as  in  the  passage  of  Virgil, 

«  Purpuream  vomit  Ule  animam,** 

(iEneid.  lib.  is,  1.  349). 

And  numerous  similar  passages  might  be 
quoted.  I  ft  modern  times  this  notion  was 
perpetuated  principally  by  Harvey,  the  re- 
puted discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  who  represented  this  blood,  not  only 
as*'sufficiens  et  idoneusqui  sitimmediatum 
animae  instrumentum,"  but  also  as  con- 
taining within  itself  this  anima,  "non  vege- 
tativa  modo,  sed  etiam  sensitiva  et  activa." 
(De  Generatione  Animalium,  1651).  It  is 
true  the  ancient  Medean  operation  of  the 
transfusion  of  blood,  which  was  introduced 
soon  afterwards  by  Lower  in  this  country, 
by  Denys  and  Emerez  in  France,  and  by  G. 
Riva  and  P.  Manfredi  in  Italy,  was  very  far 
from  eflectirtg  the  metempsychoses  whicli, 
upon  the  presumption  that  the  blood  of  an 
animal  was  the  life  thereof,  were  fondly  an- 
ticipated from  it,  but  the  doctrine  was  ne- 
vertheless espoused  by  Glisson  and  most 
other  authors,  down  to  the  time  of  Haller 
and  Zimmerman,  in  whose  researches  on  ir- 
ritability, the  blood  was  taken  so  little  ac- 
count of,  that  it  sunk  into  comparative  ne- 
Sleet;  and  this  was  still  further  promoted  by 
le  theories  of  Brown,  by  whom  the  blood 
was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  stimulus 
to  the  solids.  The  old  notion  wa8>  however, 
revived  in  all  its  pristine  glory  by  John 
Hunter;  who,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to 
pay  any  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  science 
which  he  cultivated,  blindly  imagined  that 
it  originated  with  himself,  and  who  repre- 
sented the  blood  as  containing  within  it  the 
proper  materia  vit«,  or  the  immediate  domi- 
cile of  life-^which  by  him  it  will  be  remem- 
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Letters  on  Cholem  Morbus,  addressed  to  Lord  mesBf):  daring  this  operatidn  give  a  mix- 
Melboume.  By  Scrutator.  ,  turc  composed  of  tinctore  of  opiam,  ditto  of 
ScauTATOR  falls  exceeding  foul  on  Lord  cautharides,  ditto  of  hyoscyamus,  black  drop. 
Melbourne-his  Lordship,  at  the  time  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  tincture  of  rhubarb  and 
appearance  of  the  letters  in  some  public  camphor  mixture  (a  prescription  truly  k  la 
print,  being  Secretary  for  the  Home  De-  Huxham),  with  all  which  "one  grain  to 
partmcut— for  believing  in  the  contagion  of  ^  or  10  of  calomel,  and  a  few  grains  of  cam- 
cholera.  Scrutator  was  perfectly  right  in  P^^o^"  ^^^V  ^  ^^c"-  The  author  says,  that 
what  he  maintained  on  the  subject  at  that  »»  one  should  be  allowed  to  practise  medi- 
time ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  contagion  ^^^^  ^^^  »  °ot  "  capable  of  grasping  general 
of  cholera  is  a  matter  of  interest  or  worthy  principles."  Now,  both  his  notions  of  the 
of  question  now-a-days:  the  disea  e  has  ra-  na^"'«  of  cholera  and  his  treatment,  which 
nished,  the  doctrine  has  been  annihilated,  ia  a  treatment  of  individual  symptoms  alone, 
and  where  is  the  use  of  thrice  slaying  the  discover  any  thing  but «  a  grasping  of  gene- 
slain  ?  Scrutator  deals  largely  in  denuncia-  '»!  principles."  We  presume  not  to  doubt 
tions  of  the  "  humbug,"  the  "  ignorance,"  his  experience  of  cholera  cases,  but  the  prac- 
&c.  of  the  Boards  of  Health  of  that  day,  to  <'ical  deductions  he  has  drawn  from  them  do 
all  which  we  agree.  »<»*  ^«'y  clearly  appear.  Withal  the  style 
The  treatment  proposed  is  mightily  old-  »  had :  the  author  is  evidently  unaccus- 
fashioned.  and  not  the  better  for  being  old :  ^^^^  ^  the  oral  or  written  description  of 
envelope  the  whole  body  and  limbs  in  warm  disease :  the  symptoms  are  huddled  together 
flannel  blankets  (are  there  any  other  kind  in  a  strange  way,  and  under  their  head  he 
of  blankets  P)  heat  an  iron  to  130  F.  and  pass  *V^^^  o^  ^^ar  as  greatly  predisposing  to  the 
it  over  the  whole  body,  then  rub  those  parts  disease— a  cause  among  the  symptoms! 
(body  and  limbs,  we  presume,)  with  mercu-  Scrutator  must  not  be  offended  at  our  aeiimg 
rial  liniment  and  strong  ammonia,  (here's  a  his  name  and  seruiimzing  his  errors ! 


bered  was  identified  with  galvanism  or  elec-  coagulation."  (On  the  Blood,  1834).  Strange 
tricity — not  indeed  collected  into  masses  or  that,  if  this  he  tibe  case,  it  should  remain 
cords,  as  in  the  nervous  system  commonly  permanently  fluid  in  most  cases  of  sudden 
so  called,  but  broken  down  and  diffused —  death ;  but  the  difficulty  at  once  disappears 
the  "  materia  vitae  diffusa,"  as  opposed  to  if  we  regard  both  its  continued  fluidity  and 
*'  coacervata."  A  similar  view  has  been  its  coagulation  under  all  circumstances  as 
since  adopted,  under  various  modifications,  purely  chemical  phenomena.  How  the  lat- 
hy Pontana,  Wolff,  Rudolphi,  G.  R.  Trevi-  ter,  regarded  in  this  light,  should  be  some- 
ranus,  Hiedmann,  Thackrah,  Grainger,  what  retarded  when  the  blood  is  surrounded 
Cooper,  and  many  other  physiologists ;  the  by  still  irritable  parts,  it  will  be  time  enough 
majority  of  whom,  however,  do  not  indeed  to  attempt  to  explain  when  we  can  tell  why 
assert  that  the  blood  is  alive,  or  even  that  fibrin  coagulates  at  any  time,  and  why  so 
itisper^e  endowed  with  vitality,  but  merely  many  other  causes  can  at  one  time  retard 
that  it  receives  **  a  vital  influence/'  or  "  a  and  at  another  accelerate  this  process. 
vital  impression"  from  the  nerves  or  blood-  Every  fair  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  show 
vessels,  which  appears  to  be  xnerely  an  eva-  that  the  blood — essential  as  it  is  to  all  the 
sive  way  of  saying  that  it  is  neither  possessed  vital  actions — is  so  only  in  one  of  two  ca- 
of  vitality  nor  destitute  of  it.  It  is  quite  pacities,  either  as  a  material  to  work  upon, 
true  that  the  blood,  while  in  its  proper  ves-  as  it  has  been  already  above  represented, 
sels,  whether  in  the  course  of  circulation  or  when  it  is  no  more  entitled  to  be  considered 
not,  resists  coagulation  for  a  somewhat  as  possessed  of  vitality  than  the  food  in  the 
longer  period,  as  proved  by  Thackrah  and  stomach,  or  as  stimulus  to  excite  the  work- 
Cooper,  than  under  other  circumstances;  ing  organs — that  is  to  say,  the  heart  and  ca- 
but  it  is  not  true  that  this  more  tardy  coa-  pillary  system — as  it  will  be  represented  in 
gulation  implies  that  any  **  vital  influence"  future,  when  it  is  no  more  entitled  to  be  re- 
— if  by  this  is  meant  the  slightest  possible  garded  vital  than  caloric  or  any  of  the  other 
degree  of  vitality — has  been  imparted  to  it.  numerous  stimuli  to  irritability.  "No  fact,'* 
There  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  per-  says  Blumenbach — willing  as  he  is  to  admit 
sons,  since  the  time  of  Hunter,  a  kind  of  the  possibility  of  fluids  being  possessed  of 
morbid  association  between  the  continued  irritability — "  No  fact  has  been  adduced  in 
fluidity  of  the  blood  and  its  supposed  vitali-  favour  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  which 
ty ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Thackrah  expressly  says  may  not  be  more  easily,  simply,  and  natu- 
"the  vital  or  nervous  influence  is  the  source  rally  explained  upon  the  contrary  supposi- 
of  the  blood's  fluidity,  uidits  loss  the  cause  of  tion.'* 


Dr.  Ryan's  Tram,  of  the  New  Formulary  of  Hospitals.  269 

A  NEW  PRACTICAL  FORMULARY  Inmbnaily.  3  ij— iv  to  be  taken  every 

OF  HOSPITALS  OR  A  *^°  houw  in  volvuluB.    (An  uncertain  rc- 

*  medy). 

ColUetim  of  Fbrmuke  of  the  Civil  and  MiHiary  DtcocUon.    n>j  to  Oij  of  water.    It  should 

BotpUaU  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Great  boil  for  two  hours,  and  then  be  decanted. 

Britain  and  Ireland,   Sfe„  containing  the  The  dose  is  5b8— ij  daily,  which  is  me- 

fndicaiion  qfthe  Doses  in  tokieh  simple  Sub"  dlcated  with  some  mercurial  particles :  as  an 

stances,  magistral  and  officinal  Preparations  anthelmintic. 

Iff  the  Code»  are  administered,  the  use  qf  New  Mercure  Gommeux  de  Plenek,  P.  Mercury, 
Medicines,  and  general  receipts  on  the  art  5j»  gum.  acacis,  5iiji  syrup  ofdiacodiam 
qf  prescribing.   By  M.  Edwards,  M.  D„  (poppy).  5iv.     Every  3  contains  a  little 
and  P.  VAyA88xuR,M.D.,  of  the  Hospitals  more   than   gr.  x   of   mercury.     3i— gi 
of  Paris — 1 834.  Translated  and  augment-  daily,  progressively,  as  an  antisyphlitic. 
cd  by  M.  Ryax,  M.  D.  See.  &c.  Pilules  Mercurielles  Compasses.    P.     Mer- 
IConiinued  from p.2^,)  ^^'"^^  5j»  triturated  until  iU  globules  dis- 
appear,  with  honey,  p  xij ;  during  the  tri- 
turation, add  socotorine  aloes,  scammony, 
CHAPTER  VIII.  &&  Jij,  mace,  canella,  &a  3ij.    Each  pill 
XEDICINB8  WHICH  ACT  UPON  CERTAIN  ^^  *"*"'  grains  Contains  a  little  less  than  a 

GLANDS,  AND  UPON  THE  AB80RBBNT  ^Tr^ft^' ""^Af^^^^                             ^^  ^!u' 

paration  diners  very  materially  from  the 

SYSTEM     IN    GENERAL  —  ALTERA-  mercurial  pill  of  the  British  pharmacopoeias. 

TiVES,  &c.  — T.]    Gr.  xij— 9  i. 

iiBRCURY.  ^**  Ongueni  Mercurial.   P.    Is  sometimes 

A . .  .,                .  ,              '.           .  .          ,  administered  internally  in  pills,  in  doses  of 

All  the  mercurial  preparations  act  m  nearly  „,  i-    ;«  Ja:w.  nkV,*  J«L^i       \Z   -l^- 

*. ^                  miT                        A-  g'»  >J — ^^  uauy ;  I  but  scarcely  ever  m  this 

the  same  manner.    They  exercise  a  stimu-    Jincrdoin tV  *^**""J  «'''=»  *"  "**• 

lating  influence  over  the  economy,  which  °               '^ 

may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  Powder  </  Mercury  with  Sttgar,     (Lagneau). 

inflammatory  action.  They  act  in  a  remark-  D> ,  Hydrarg.  purif.  3  ij  • 

able  manner  on  the  organs  of  secretion,  and  Sacchari,*  3  ss.  *        ' 

especially  on  the  salivary  glands:  they  also  Tere  simul  donee  globuU  non  ampins, 

augment  the  activity  of  absorption;  when  conspiciantur.    Suraat,  gr.  x,  omni  mane 

employed  for  a  long  time,  these  prepara-  ex  cyatho  infusi  coffeae. 

tions  cause  a  series  of  dangerous  symptoms  /„  venereal  diseases.    Nine  grains  contain 

—a  kind  of  scorbutic  cachexy.  41  g,,  ^f  mercury. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of  venereal 

diseases  that  mercurial  preparations  are  most  Mercurial  Syrup.     (Lagneau). 

commonly  used.    They  are  also  employed  J^.  Hydrarg.  purificati,  3  i ; 

in  chronic  enlargements  of  the  viscera,  when  Gummi  acacisB,  Si; 

not  inflammatory,  white  swellings,  Sic.  The  Syrani  endiviae.  q.  s. 

action  of  mercury  appears  to  be  followed  Tere  simul  aonec  globuli  non  amplius 

with  good  effects  on  the  whole  body  in  cer-  conspiciantur.    Bosis  cochlearia  ij  vel  iv  in 

tain  local  inflammations,  such  as  puerperal  die. 

peritonitis,  &c.,  and    the  English    practi-  In  venereal  affections. 

tinners  administer  them  daily  in  continued  _              'ji.  /^  il     t     ^ 

fevers,  cholera,  the  yellow  fever,  plague,  Mercury  wUh  Chalk,    liondon. 

inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  envelopes,  JJ^,  Hydrargyri.  purif.  J  iij ; 

hydrocephalus,  &c.    Preparations   of  this  Crete  praeparatce,  §  v. 

metal  are  also  used  externally  in  certain  Tere  simul  donee  globuli  non  amplius 

herpetic,  scrophulous,  and  verminous  aflec*  conspiciantur,  gr.  iv— x  adhibeantur  quo- 

tions.  tidie  vel  bis  in  die. 

[Calomel  and  opium  are  strongly  recom*  Eight  grains  of thispowder  contain  three 

mended  in  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  grains  of  mercury,    [This  is  a  valuable  me- 

and  pleura.     I  have  ordered  it  in  scruple  dicine   combined  with   rhubarb,    aromatic 

doses,  in  puerperal  and  common  peritonitis,  powder,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  sugar,  in 

combined  with  camphor  and  opium  or  mor*  proper  doses,  in  cases  of  delicate  children, 

ghia,  when  all  other  means  had  failed.  I  affected  with  scrophula,  diseases  of  the  me- 
ave  also  used  it  successfully  in  cases  to  senteric  glands,  atrophy,  inflammation  of 
which  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Kenny,  of  the  the  hip,  kuee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow  joints. 
Strand,  Mr.  Appleton,ofHolborn,  and  others,  when  the  alvine  motions  are  brown  or  de- 
Dr.  0*Beime  narrates  seveml  cases  of  ulce-  praved.  When  the  alvine  dejections  are 
ration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  wrist,  knee,  black,  I  substitute  calomel  for  the  above 
ankle,  and  hip  joints,  successfully  treated  mercurial  preparation.  The  diet  should 
with  mercury,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  consist  of  animal  and  vegetable  jellies,  and 
Surgical  Society  of  Ireland,  March  1834,  and  be  as  nutritious  as  possible.  See  the  Trans- 
published  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  lator's  remarks  on  the  diseases  mentioned, 
Slo.  xiv.  vol.  5,  May  1834.--T.]  in  his  work  on  Obstetricy,  and  in  his  editioo 
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of  Hooper's  Physiciaitt'  Vade  Hecum,  1833. 

Mercurial  Pill    London. 

R.  Hydrargyri  piirit  5  ij  J . 
Conf.  rosae  gallicse,  5i\j;   ^ 
Glycyrrb.  rad.  contrite,  3  i. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  coufectione  tere,  do- 
nee global!  non  amplius  conspiciantur  de- 
inde  adjects  glycyrrhizae  radice;  pmnia 
simul  contunde,  donee  corpus  unum  sit: 
gr.  iij — vj  sumendae  quotidje.  [Mr.  Aber- 
netby,  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  others,  most 
strongly  advise  small  doses  of  mercurial  or 
blue  pill  in  various  diseases.  The  Utter 
gives  many  remarkable  cases  of  cure  ef- 
fected by  l-24th  doses  of  this  remedy  as  an 
alterative.  (On  SmallDosesof  Mercury^  Sfc, 
1834;  Ahemethy  on  ihe  Constitutioml  Origin 
and  Treatment  of  Local  Biseaset.    T.] 

The  Mercurial  Pill  of  the  M.  de  Santd  does 
not  differ  from  the  preceding,  except  that 
the  confection  of  roses  and  the  mercury  are 
in  equal  portions>  and  the  liquorice  omitted. 

Pills  qf  Mercury  and  Rhubarb.    H.  of  Kug- 

land. 
R.  Pilulae  hydrargyri, 
Pulveris  rhei,  a  a  3ij  ; 
Aquae  purae,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilulas  Kxiv,  quaram  sumat 
unam  vel  duas  quotidie  vel  bis  in  die. 

Each  pill  weighing  6  graius  contains  gr. 
Ijl  of  mercury. 

Pills  of  Mercury  and  Rhubarb.    (Eyan), 

R.  Pil.  rhei.  comp.  Ph.  Edinb,  3  j ;     . 
—  hydrargyr.  Ph.  l,ond.  gr.  vi— x; 
Olei  menthas  pip.  m  v. 
Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  xv  dividenda,  qua- 
rum  capiat  unam  bis  vel  ter  in  die. 

[This  is  an  excellent  pill  in  dyspe^isia, 
leucorrhcsa,  and  delicate  health,  and  if  con- 
tinued regularly  for  three  or  four  weeks  in 
the  above,  and  in  cases  of  bilious  complaints, 
is  of  essential  service.  The  dose  should  be 
increased  or  diminished,  if  the  boweU  act 
more  than  twice  a  day.  Tonics  are  given 
at  the  same  time. — T.] 

Piluks  de  BeUoste.    H.  des  Yen. 

R.  Hydrargyri,  5  i ; 

Potassa;  super-tart.  gr.  iv  ; 
Scammonise  gummi, 
Jalapas  rad.  cont.  aa  3 i ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 
Tere  hydrargyrum  cum  aliis  donee  globnli 
non  amplius  cbnspiciautur.    Divide  in  pi- 
lulas granorum,  vj,  e  quibus  capiat  iij— vj 
quotidie. 

Each  pill  contains  gr.  4^  of  mercury. 
They  are  generally  administered  as  purga- 
tives. 

J^Uls  qf  Mercurial  Ointment.      H.  de  la  Ch, 
R.  Unguenti  hydrargyri,  3  ij  J 
Pulveris  glycyrrhiasw,  q.  a. 
Divide  in  pilulas  clxiv  quarum  smnat 

tiP^in  ad  sex  in  die. 
In  ihe  treattnent  of  venereal  diseases. 


Two  hundred  of  these  pilU  genflmlly  md- 
fice  for  the  treatment.  Each  of  them  con- 
tains gr.  i  of  mercury. 

Mercurial  Pills,  called  No.  3.    H-  St.  L. 

R.  Unguenti  hydrargyri  fortis,  5  vj ; 
Saponis  medicinali,  3  iv ; 
Amyli,  5  ▼• 
Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  granorum  in  dis- 
tribuenda,  e  quibus  capiat  unam  vel  dnaa 
mane  nocteque. 

Each  pill  contains  ]  of  a  grain  of  mer- 
cury. 

EXTERNALLT. 

In  Frictions  onguent  mereuriel  called  Neapo" 
litan.  P.  Quicksilver  and  purified  lard  of 
each  equal  parts. 

In  Frictions — Grey  ointment— Neapolitan 
ointment  25  parte,  adeps  75.  P.  3sa— ij. 
Qi—  3  i,  used  in  frictions  in  venereal  dis- 
eases. 

The  onguent  mereuriel  mitigS  of  the  H.  des 
Ven.  is  composed  of  one  part  of  mercury  to 
eight  of  lard. 

Empldtre  de  mercure  eompos^p  ox  de  Vig0, 
P.  Employed  in  chronic  enlargement  of  t)»e 
glands  of  the  groins,  testicles,  &c. 

[In  the  last  stage  of  puerperal  or  common 
peritonitis,  and  in  all  diseases  in  which  we 
wish  to  affect  the  system  with  mercury, 
•  hydrocephalus,  hysteritis,  &c. ;  a  drachm 
of  the  British  ung.  hydrar.  fort,  should  b^ 
rubbed  into  each  axilla  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  alternately,  until  one  or  two  ounces 
are  consumed.  Six  or  eight  scruples  of 
calomel  combined  with  camphor,  morphia, 
or  opium,  in  the  form  hereafter  mentioned, 
may  be  administered  at  the  same  time,  un» 
less  vomiting  exist.  I  have  repeatedly  suc- 
ceeded in  mercurializing  the  system  by  this 
method,  when  ^very  other  had  failed.    T*] 

Empldtre  des  quartre  fondants.  P.  Any 
quantity. 

Mercurial  Injection.    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Hydrargyri,  3 j; 
Gummi  acaciae,  5  ss ; 
Syrupi  papaveris.  q.  s. 
Tere  simul  donee  globuli   non  ampUus 
conspiciantur,  dein  add^  paulatim. 
Aquae,  J  iij. 
Fiat  injectio  cujus  3i— Sij  utenda  bis 
vel  ter  in  die. 

In  gono^ohaea  and  Leucorrhcca. 
[Tliis  is  not  much  employed  in  this  coun- 
try.   T.] 

Meramal  Cerate.    H.  des  Ven. 

R.  Unguenti  hydrargyri,  5  ^ ; 
Cerati  simplicis,  ^ss. 
Employed  principally  to  dress  venereal  sores 
and  ulcers. 

Mercurial  PomadoKwith  Opium.  H.  delaMat. 
R.  Unguenti  hyrdargyri 
Cerati  cum  opio,  &  &  p.  c. 

Us^d  in  frictions  twice  or  thrice  a  day  on 
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the  abdomen,  a  diachm  at  a  time.  It  is  efn* 
ployed  with  advantage  in  the  last  stage  of 
puerperal  peritonitis. 

The  Onguent  mercuriel  opiace  of  the  H.  des 
yen.  is  composed  of  two  parts  of  mercurial 
ointment,  and  one  part  of  opium. 

[This  ointment  is  also  combined  with  the 
preparations  of  iodine :  as  will  appear  here- 
after.   T.]  *^ 

Mercurial  Soap.    Q.  de  la  Mat. 

R.  Unguenti  hydrargyri,  g  iiiss ; 
Solutionis  sodae,  J  iij. 
Tere   simul  solutionem  sodnt  et  ungu- 
entum. 

Employed  in  friction?,  in  syphilis,  fca- 
bies,  &c. 

Mertmrial  Digestive  Oinimenl.    ^.  des  Ven. 
R.  Unguenti  hydrargyri ; 

^.  simplicis,  fta  giv. 

Fiat  unguentum. 

Employed  to  stimulate  and  disperse  chronic 
tenereal  swellings. 

Mercurial  Liniment.    H.  des  Ven. 
R.  Unguent,  hydrargy.  fort. ; 
Liquoris  animonias,  &  a  5  > ; 
Olei  olivae,  f  j. 
Fiat  liniment um. 

Used  to  stimulate  chronic  swellings  qfa  vene* 
rfql  nature. 

[Enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  gl^qds, 
J^drocephalus,  Uc.     T.] 

Liniment  Hydrarg.    Lond.  U  Dublin. 

R.  Ung.  hydrarg. 

Adipis  prjEpar,  fia  5»v; 
Camphorae  pulv.,  J  j  ; 
Spiritus rectificat.  5j; 
Liquoris  ammon.  f  iv. 
Tlieiamphor  is  first  to  be  nibbed  with 
the  spirit  of  wine,  the  ointment,  lard,  and 
ammonia  added.    T.] 

SBVTO-CRLORURBT — Oft     BICKLORATB    OF 
MBRCURT— CORROSIVV  BOBLIMATB. 

In  doses  of  some  grains,  it  is  a  most  violent 
corrosive  poison;  in  small  doses  it  acts  like 
the  generality  of  mercurial  preparations. 
It  is  frequently  employed  in  venereal  dis- 
eases, especially  those  of  long  standing.  Its 
use  requires  great  attention  and  care. 

Subst.  Incomp.  Alkalies  and  their  car- 
bonates, the  tartrate  of  antimony,  the  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  the  soaps,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  mercury  in  astringent  vegetables,  &c. 

Intbrnallt.  Gr.  l-8th-^  in  piUe  or 
'dissolved  in  water. 

Uqueur  de  Van  Swieten.  P.  Sublimate, 
gr.  viij;  distilled  water,  Jxivss;  alcohol, 
ii»'  3ij— 5Jf  progressively,  in  §iv  of 
a  mucilaginous  vehicle.  Each  drachm  of 
this  liquor  coDtai^^  l-16th  part  of  a  grain 
of  the  bichlorate.  The  solution  mercu- 
rielJe,  or  liqueur  de  Van  Swietcn  of  the  H. 
des  Ven.  contaias  sbout  |  to  a  drachm.  The 
doM  ought  consequently  to  be  diminished^ 


AnOsyphilUie  Botian.    H.  of  America. 

R.  Hydrargy.  bichlorureti,  gr.  ij; 
Aquffi,  destillatas,  g  iv; 
Spiritus  cinchonee, 
Syrupi  simplicis,  a&  J  i. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumat  cochleare  duo 
magna  bis,  vel  ter  in  die. 

A  spoonful  weighing  6  drachms  contains 
about  l-16th  of  the  bichlorate  of  mercury. 
T|ie  Liquor  hydrarg.  oxym.  Lond.  is  of  ot^y- 
mur. — bichloruret  of  mercury,  gr.  viij,  dis- 
tilled water,  gxv,  rectified  spirit,  §j.  §j 
contains  gr.  i  of  mercury. 

It  is  employed  in  obstinate  syphilitic  and 
cachectic  diseases,  with  sarsaparilla. 

Mixturt  of   Bichloruret  qf  Mercury.     (Sir 
Astley  Cooper.) 

R.  Tincturs  cinchon.  §  ij ; 
Hydrarg.  o?cymur.  gr.  j. 
Sir    Astley    strongly    recommends    this 
mixture  in  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  to  substitute  tincture  of  rhubarb,  when 
the  bowels  lic^  confined.     It  is  given  with 
a  view  to  improve  the  secretions.     The  hy- 
drarg. c.  creta  and  rhubarb,  are  advised  as 
aperients  in  such   cases.      I  have  ordered 
.  quinine  in  good  sherry,  and  also  carbonate 
of  iron,  both  of  which  children  usually  take 
with  avidity  when  sweetened.    T.] 

MERCURIAL  wETHBR.    (Cheron.) 

R.  Hydrargyri    deuto-chlorureti, 
gr.  xvi ; 
j£theris  sulphurici,  J  i. 
Liqua.  sumatur,  9j — 5s8.  bis  in  die  ex 
cyatho  lactis. 

A  scruple  of  this  solution  contains  l.-6th 
of  a  grain  of  the  bichlorate. 

Syrup  of  Mercurial  Stker.    (Cheron.) 

R.  iEtheris  hydrargyri,  5ij; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  5  viij. 
Fiat  syrupus,  cujus  sumat,  g  ss— i  •  ex 
cyatho  lactis. 

An  ounce  contains  j^th  of  a  grain  of  the 
bichlorate. 

PiUs  of  BicUorats  (if  Mercury.    H.  des  Ven. 

R.  Hydrarg.  bichlorureti|  f  r.  v ; 
Amyli,  5  i ; 
Gum,  acacise,  Sss; 
Aquae  purae,  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilulae  xxxvi  quarum  capiat  nuam 
ad  tres  quotidie. 

Each  pill  contains  |  grain  of  the   bichio* 
rate. 

Pills  qf  the  Bichlorate  qf  Mercury.    H.  of 
England. 

R.  Hydrargyri  bichlorat,  gr.  vij ; 
Hydrochloratis  ammonise,  gr.  z ; 
Aquae  ferventis,  5  ij ; 
MiCfle  panis,  q,  s. 
Divide  in  pilulas  xl,  quarum  sumat  unam 
vel  duas  in  die. 

Each  pill  contains  l-5th  of  a  grain  of  (he 
bichlozate. 
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Meratritd  PUh,  called  No.  1.    H.  St.  L. 
f^,  Hydrarg.  bicblor.  3  i; 
Alcoholis,  5ij; , 
MicK  panis,  3  iij ; 
AquK  destillatse,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilulas  clxiv  ex  quibus  capiat 
Qnam  mane  nocteque.  et  deipde  duas. 

As  aiUisyphilUiet,    Each  pill  contains  |  of 
a  grain  of  the  bicblorate. 

Mercurial  PUls,  called  No.  2.    H.  de  St.  L. 

B^.Hydnurg.  bichlor.  9i; 
PulyeriB  rhei»  5  ij ; 
Croci.  medicinal,  t  ^» 
Pulv.  glycyrrh. 
Syrop.  flor.  aurant.  aft  q.  e* 
Fiant  pilule  clxiv,  dosis  ut  supra. 
Each  pill  contains  (  of  a  grain  of  the 
sublimate. 

Antityphilitie  PilU.    Hot.  D. 
U^.  Hydrargyri  bichlor. 
Extracti  opii,  aa  gr.  iv. ; 

cincbonse,  gr.  c. ; 

Pttlveris'  cinchons,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilulas  xx  quarum  sumat  unam 
ad  tres  quotidie. 

Each  pill  contains  i  gr.  of  the  bichlorate 
and  opium. 

AniisypkiUtie  and  Antiherpeiie  Pittt.    H.  de 

la  Piti^. 

H.  Hydrarg.  bichlor.  gr.  iij ; 
Extracti  conii, 

hyoscyaro.  a&  gr.  xviii; 

•  de  chrysanthemif  5  ■» ; 

dulcamarae, 

Saponis  duri,  &a  5  i* 
Divide  in  pilulas  Ixxii  6  quibus  una  in* 
matur  mane  nocteque. 

Evecy  six  or  eight  days  one  should  be 
added  to  the  dose. 


Antiherpetie  Pills. 

R.  Hydrarg.  bichlorat  gr.  ij ; 
Extracti  aconiti,  3  i ; 
Pulveris  aconiti.  q.  s. 

Tere  in  mortario  vitreo  et  divide  in  pilu- 
las xxiv,  qaarum  sunuit  unam  mane  nocte- 
que. 

The  dose  should  be  progressively  aug- 
mented. 

Employed  in  eases  qf  syphiUtic  herpes,  svoell' 
ings  qf  the  lymphatic  system,  Sfc. 

Each  of  these  pills  contains  one-twelfth 
gr.  of  the  bichlorate,  and  one  gr.  of  the 
aconituro. 

Externally. — In  frictions. 

Pommade  de  Cyrillo,  P.  Sublimate  4  parts, 
adeps  32  parts.  5  ss—  3  i  in  frictions. 

Lotions.  Gr.  vj — ^viij  in  a  solution  of  |  ij 
of  water. 

Baths.    Gr.  x —  5  j  in  Occ  of  water. 

Gargles.    Gr.  i — ij  in  ^  iv  of  a  liquid. 

Collyria.    Gr.  J— 1  in  g  i  of  liquid. 

TroehisqHes  Esearrotiques.  P.  Sublimate 
8  parts,  starch  16  parts,  mucilage  of  traca- 
ganth,  a  sufficient  quantity.    Used  for  the 


enlargement   of  the   orifice   of  fistulous 
openings. 

Mercurial  Gargle.    H.  de.  la.  Ch. 

R.  Hydrarg.  bichlor.  gr.  ij  ; 
AquK  destillatK,  §  iv ; 
Syrupi  mellis,  |  ss. 
Misce. 

Used  in  the   treatment  qf  angina    aeeom* 
ponied  with  ulceration  qf  the  pharynx. 

AntisyphiUtic  Gargle.     H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Hydrargyri  bichlor.  gr.  i ; 
Decocti  hordei,  Oj ; 
Mell.  rosa  gallicae,  J  ss. 
Fiat  gargarisma. 
Employed  in  sypkUitie  angina. 
The  SyphiUtie  Gargle  of  the  H.  des.  Yen. 
is  composed  of  one  gr.  of  the  bichlorate.  and 
i  vi  of  the  decoction  of  marsh-mallow. 

Mercurial  Enema.    H.  of  America. 

R.  Hydrargy.  bichlor.  gr.  vi ; 
Infusi  lini,  Oj. 

Fiat  enema. 

Employed  with  advantage  in  eases  qfAsea^' 
rides. 

The  Liniment  Antisyphilitic  of  the  H.  des 
Yen.  contains  -  only  gr.  ij  of  the  bichlorate 
dissolved  iu  §  ij  of  distilled  water,  to  the 
same  quantity  of  the  same  vehicle.  It  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  treatment  of  ve- 
nereal diseases,  especially  those  of  the  rec- 
tum, when  the  stomach  cannot  bear  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  bichlorate.  It 
is,  however,  an  uncertain  remedy. 

Mercurial  Collyrium. 

R.  Hydrarg.  bichlor.,  gr.  iv ; 
AquK  rosse,  J  vi. 
Fiat  collyrium. 

Employed  in  ulcerations  qf  the  palpebreSf  and 
tn  chronic  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia. 

Eau  Ophtkalmique  MercurieUe.    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Hydrarg.  bichlor.  gr.  ss ; 
AquKrosee,  J  iij* 
Solve,  et  sdde, 

Mucilaginis,  3i; 

AquK  destil.  lauro-cerasi,  gutt. 

XXX. 

Hisce. 
Used  in  venettal  ophthalmia. 

Collyrium  qf  Conrad.    H.  St  Attt 

R.  Hydrarg.  bichlor.  jnr.  j ; 
Gum.  tragacanth.  3i ; 
Ldquoris  opii,  gutt.  xviij ; 
AqusB  rosR,  |  iv. 
Fiat  collyrium. 

Employed  in  certain  chronic   ophthalmia, 
especially  those  dependent  on  sypMUs. 

Mercurial  Injection  with  Opium.    H.  des  Yen, 

R.  Hydrarg.  bichlor.,  gr.  vi ; 
Aqu<e  destillatae,  Oj ; 
Liquoris  opii,  $ss. 
Fiat  injectio. 

Jn  syphiKtie  uleeralioas  of  the  genital  organs, 
ttpwiaUy  in  women. 
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Detersive  Injectitm.    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Hydrarg.  bichlor.,  gr.  ij  ; 
Deeocti  hordei,  Oj ; 
Tinct.  myrrhiB,  3  i. 
Misce. 

Employed  in,  eases  of  caries  of  the  hones^  de- 
pendant  on  constitutional  syphilis. 

Mercurial  Lotion^  or  Bau  Rouge,    H.  St  L. 

R.  Ilydrarg.  bichlor.  3  j ; 
Aquae  destill.  Oj ; 
Anchusoe,  q.  s. 
Fiat  lotio. 

Used  with  sueeest  in  the  treatment  qf  herpes, 
vot  inflammatory,  and  especially  that  of  a  sy^ 
philUic  nature.  The  diseased  parts  should  be 
bathed  with  compresses  dipped  in  this  fluid. 

Camphorated  Mercurial  Solution,     H.  of 

Germ. 

R.  Hydrarg.  bichlor.  3  as ; 
Camphora,  3i; 
Spirit  rectif.  §  i. 
Misce. 
.   This  liquor  is  used  in  syphilitic  condylomata. 

Mercurial  Bath,    M.  de  Sant^. 

R.  Hydrarg.  bichlor.,  5  ij —  5  i ; 
Aqux,  Occ. 
This  bath  is  used  in  treating  venereal  cases 
when  the  internal  administration  of  the  bichh- 
rate  cannot  be  depended  on.  In  general  thirty 
baths  are  sufficient;  the  quantity  of  the  bichlo- 
rate  should  be  gradually  increased  from  3  ij — 

5i. 
The  AntisyphUitie  Baths  of  thefl.  des  Yen. 

contain  only  from  6  to  12  gr.  of  the  bichlo- 
rate  previously  dissolved  in  distilled  water. 
They  are  not  often  prescribed. 

PAOTOCHLOBIDE  OR   CHLORURET  OF  II BR- 
CUKT CALOMEL. 

In  moderate  doses,  calomel  is  a  purgative; 
but  in  smaller  ones  it  acts  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  mercarial  preparations.  This 
preparation  of  mercury  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly used,  especially  in  England. 

Substan.  incon^.  Alkalies,  lime-water, 
the  snlphates  of  potass  and  antimony,  iron, 
copper,  &c. 

Intrrnally.  As  a  purgative,  gr.  t— 
XT  in  pills.    As  an  alterative,  gr.  i — v  daily . 

Powder  of  Calomel    (Swediaar.) 

R.  Hydrarg.  submnriatis,  gr.  vi ; 
.  Amyli,  gr.  xij ; 
Sacchari,  Jss. 
Miice  pro  dosi. 
An  aperient, 

[It  is  nsually  combined  with  jalap;  the 
compound  powder  of  jalap  or  rhubarb  in  the 
United  Kingdom.    T.] 

Anthelmintic  Powder,    (H6t.  D.) 

R.  Hydrarg.  lubmur.  gr.  ij ; 
Pttlveris  rhei,  gr.  vi ; 
■    ■■    jalap»,  gr.  xxz. 
Fiat  puWia. 

VOL.  TII. 


This  powder  may  also  he  used  as  a  slight  pur- 
gaiioe. 

[Ginger  or  cinnamon  powder  shoulcl  b^ 
combined  with  it.  T.] 

[Alterative  Powders.    (Ryan.) 

R.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  vi — z ; 
Pulveris  rhei,  9i — 38S; 
— ■'— —  cinuam.  com  p.  9s8 — 9j ; 
Sacchari  purificat.  3s3; 
Pulveris  cretae,  c.  cum  opio.  gr. 
XV  in  ch.  vi  vel  viij.      Dosis 
una  maue  nocteque. 
These  powders  will  be  fouod  efficacious  in 
the  cases  of  infantile  remittent  fever,  in  me- 
senteric disease,  in  scrophula,  rickets^  and 
all  diseases  in  which  the  alvine  motions  are 
dark  and  offensive.    The  dose  muat  be  in- 
creased or  diminished,  according  to  the  ef- 
fect on  the  bowels.    T.] 

Calomel  Powder  with  Opium,     H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  vi; 
Opii,  gr.ij; 
Sacchari,  3i> 
Divide  in  chartuUs  vi,  quarum  sumat 
unam,  quarts  parte  horiL 
As  an  aperient, 

Plummer's  Alterative  Powder. 

R.  Hydrarg.  submur.,  unam  partem; 
Sulph.  antim.  preecip.,  duas  partes. 
Fiat  pulvis,  gr.  vi — x  quotidie  snmenda. 
In  scrophulous  venereal  diseases. 
The  Poudre  de  Plummer  of  the  H.  St.  Ant. 
contains  equal  parts  of  calomel  and  of  the 
hydro-sulphate  of  antimony,  and  a  part  and 
a  half  of  sugar.    It  is  used  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  preceding. 

Calomel  Pills.    H.  delaCh. 

R.  Hydrarg.  submur., 

Pulveris  althRK,  &  &  gr.  viij  ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 

Divide  in  piiulas  iij,  ex  quibns  sumat 
unam  quarts  partd  horn. 

As  an  oXterative. 

[Two  grains  of  calomel  with  a  sixth  or  a 
fourth  of  a  grain  of  opium  are  made  into  a 
pill,  and  exhibited  every  hour,  or  every  se- 
cond hour,  in  inflammation  of  the  bowek, 
peritoneum,  pleura,  uterus,  and  in  gangrene, 
with  the  b^t  effects.  Mr.  Boyle  advised 
scruple  doses  of  calomel  in  his  work  on  sy- 
philis; but  Dr.  James  Johnson  is  entitled  to 
the  merit  of  having  first  used  such  doses  in 
India.  (On  the  Diseases  of  Tropical  Cli- 
mates). Dr.  Cartwright,  an  American  phy- 
sician, employed  scruple  doses  in  syphilis, 
fever,  disease  of  the  liver,  acute  and  chronic, 
dysentery;  and  states  that  he  never  saw 
any  bad  effects  produced  by  them.  He  or- 
dered a  scruple  of  calomel  and  £pur  grains 
of  rhubarb,  every  night,  an  aperient  draught 
next  morning,  if  necessary;  and  he  con- 
tinued the  remedy  for  twelve  or  sixteen  snc- 
cessive  nights.  Salivation  was  not  produced, 
bat  theM  was  tenderness  of  the  gums,  with 
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ineietirial  odour.  A  patient  may  be  cared 
of  syphilis  by  this  plan,  without  being  aware 
of  takiog  mtreory,  and  without  any  of  iU 
bad  effects.  (Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
1826). 

Dr.  MnsgraTe  has  exhibited  large  quan- 
tities of  calomel,  from  five  to  six  hundred 
grains,  in  repeated  doses,  with  success,  in  the 
fever  of  the  West  Indies,  combined  as  here- 
after mentioned  (Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joam.*1827,  voL  28) ;  and  the  medicine  has 
lixce  been  pushed  to  this  extent  in  malig- 
nant puerperal  fever,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
■tanees,  with  the  happiest  results.  1  have 
known  it  succeed  in  two  cases  considered 
liopeless,  accompanied  by  coffee-coloured 
▼onaiting,  cold  extremities,  8te.,  mercurial 
ointment,  having  been  freely  rubbed  into 
each  axilla  at  the  same  time,  and  the  vo- 
miting stayed  by  the  effervescing  mixture 
with  opium;  but  I  have  known  it  to  fail  in 
•imilar  instances. 

Dr.  Musgrave  divides  two  scruples  of  ca- 
lomel and  one  of  camphor  into  twelve  pa- 
pers, and  has  given  in  saccessrve  doses  500 
grains  of  the  former  in  this  combination.  In 
bis  opinion,  the  camphor  facilitates  the  ac- 
tion of  the  calomel.  I  have  known  fatal 
faypercartharsis  caused  by  a  scruple  dose  of 
calomel  alone,  and  therefore  combine  it  as 
follows,  in  malignant  puerperal  fever,  peri- 

WlUtlSiltC. 

R.  Hydrarg.  submur.  9) ; 
Camphor,  pulv.  gr.  v ; 
Morphis  acetatis,  gr.  ^. 

Fiat  pulvis,  lingulis,  secundis,  vel  tertiis 
koris  Bumendus. 

In  extreme  cases  we  most  use  extreme 
remedies.  I  have  known  a  pound  of  mer*- 
curial  ointment  used  in  repeated  frictions  in 
malignant  or  bine  cholera,  without  any  ef- 
fect 

The  above  combination  was  taken  by  a 
patient  of  mine,  affected  with  typhilis,  for 
nine  successive  nights,  until  Uie  gume  be- 
came tender,  which  never  happened  before^ 
though  he  took  oxymuriate  of  mercury  by 
the  advice  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
surgeons  in  this  metropolis,  without  pro* 
dttcingthe same  effect;  and  1  may  add,  that 
the  chemist  who  compounded  my  prescrip- 
tion waa  BO  terrified  at  the  dose,  that  ho 
marked  the  packet  of  powders  **  Poison-^ 
one  ordered  to  be  taken  at  bed  time."  He 
was,  however,  a  false  prophet,  aa  my  patient 
got  speedily  well.    T.] 

Compound  Calomel  Pills,    H.  of  England. 

Be.  Hydrarg.  submur* 

Antim.  sulph.  prKcip.  &&  3i; 
Guaiaci  gummi,  5ij« 
Ten  et  adde, 

Mncilaginis  acaciae,  q.  s. 
Divide  *xn  pilulas  gr.  v,  capiat  unam  vel 
duaaindit. 

ia  eonatUuHonfU  ^fphiHif  outtmoowt  dUomeSf 

♦»- 

Bach  pill  containi  abotti  gr.  ^  of  cslomt^ 


and  the  same  quantity  of  snlphnret  of  an- 
timony. 

Compound  qf  Soap  FUls,    H.  de  la  Ch. 

K.  Hydrarg.  submur. 
Jalaps  resiuK, 

Sapoois  medicinalis,  &&  3 i*  ^ 
Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  granorum  Iv  distri^ 
buenda,  quarum  capiat  duas  singula  semi 
bora  donee  alvus  soluta  sit. 
Each  pill  contains  about  gr.  I^  of  calomel. 
The  Pilules  Fondaniet  of  the  same  hospi- 
tal are  composed  of  equal  parte  of  .ioap  and 
calomel,  and  do  hot  contain  the  resin  of 
jalap.    Three  or  four  are  given  daily,  as 
alteratives. 

Compound  PUU  qf  Calomel  and  Ipecaewmha. 
H«  of  England. 

K.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  v; 
Pulv.  ipecacuanhK,  gr.  x ; 
Conf.  rosse  gallics,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilulas  x,  quarum  capiat  unam 
ad  tres  quotidie. 

PiUa  administered  in  Dropsy.    H.  de  la  Ch. 

n^.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  viij ; 
Pulv.  scills, 

rhei,  a&  gr.  iv; 

Syrupi,  q.  s. 
Tiant  piluls  in  die,  capiends. 
[Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  found  the  best  ef- 
fects from  a  pill  composed  of  one  grain  of 
calomel,  or  two  of  mercurial  pill  with  three 
grains  of  squill,  every  night,  or  every  other 
night;  and  the  following  mixture  during 
the  day : — 

K. Misturs camphor,  ^m; 
Ammon.  carbon,  gr.  vij— x; 
Spiritus  aether,  nitros.  5  j ; 
Tincturs  digitalis,  mxx. 
Sit  haustus  bis  in  die  sumendus.       T.] 
As  JHureties, 

PUules  Suedoises. .  H6t.  D. 

Be.  Hydrarg.  submnr.  5  vm  ; 

sulph.  nigri, 

Hydrosulph.  ammonis,  ft&  5  ^ ; 
MicaB  panit,  q.  a. 
Fiat  massa  in  piluUia  gxliv  diatribuenda  { 
^  quibuB  iij — iv  quotidie  sumendie. 
As  antisypkiUiies. 
Each  pill  containa  gr.  }  of  calomel* 

AmisyphaUic  Pills.    H.  StL. 

R.  Hydrarg.  submur. 
Guaiaci  re8inc»&  a  §ij; 
Pulverisalthcc,  5iv; 
Syrupi  cydoniae^  q.  8* 
Divide  in  pilulas  granorum  iv,  quarnn 
ramat  iv — ^vj  in  die. 
Bach  pill  eontaina  1  gr.  of  calomeU 

AntisyphiKHe  Opiate. 

H.  Hydrarg.  submur*  5ij; 
Opii  purific  xiv ; 
Confectionis  rosBB,  §  iv. 
Abou^  the  sise  of  a  bean  of  this  opiate 
ahould  be  taken  in  the  morning  £Biiting|  ind 
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«  capful  of  the  decoction  of  goaiacum 
Bhoald  be  administered  immediately  after 
eacb  dose,  to  prevent  lalivatioB.  Maay  prac- 
titioners prescribe  a  purgative  every  fifth  or 
sixth  day  whilst  this  medicine  is  employed. 

LaxaHot  Bohtses,    H.  de  la  Mat. 
ft.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  xij ; 
Uagnesiae  sulphatis,  gr.  xvi ; 
Syrupi  rbamni,  q.  s. 
Fiant  boli  iv  sumantur  in  die. 

Vermifuge  Bolus,    H.  de  la  Mat. 

ft.  Hydrarg.  submm.  gr,  ij ; 
Seminis  santonia,  gr.  viij ; 
Camphora9,  gr.  vi ; 
Syrupi  simpUcis,  q.  a. 
Fiat  bolus. 

Purgative  PaaHUs, 

ft.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  vi; 
Chocolatse,  9i. 

Fiat  trochisci  <  quibus  capiat  imum  omni 
nocte. 

Very  ut^ul  to  purge  imfvits, 

ExTEANALLY.  In  fricHotu  on  the  gums, 
gr.  J~i,  as  an  antisyphilitic. 

[A  better  mode  of  curing  nev-born  in- 
fants of  syphilis  is  to  exhibit  mercurial  pill 
to  the  mother,  or  to  the  infant,  in  extremely 
■mall  doses.  The  first  method  usually  suc- 
ceeds, and  is  the  safer.    T.] 

As  a  topical  application,  in  a  pommade,  See. 

A  Dry  Collyrium.    H.  St.  Ant 

ft.  Hydrarg.  submur. 
Sacchari,  &&  gr.  xx; 
Opii  purif.  gr.  iv. 
Hisee. 

[Cujus  parum  infletur,  ope  calami,  in  ocu- 
1am  affectum,  serael  vel  bis  in  die.    T.] 

.   Smployed  in  chronic  opthalmia, 

[This  practice  was  often  tried  by  the  late 
Buon  Dopnytren,  but  is  not  employed  in 
thii  country. 

Daily  experience  convinces  me  that  the 
preparationa  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate, 
copper,  &c.,  are  too  freely  and  indiscrimi- 
mtely  employed,  and  do  infinitely  more 
harm  than  good.  Cases  treated  in  this  way 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  have  fiedlen  under 
my  care ;  vision  was  nearly  destroyed ;  the 
oomeas  were  nebulous,  the  eyelids  villous ; 
and  these  disorganizations  yielded  to  mild 
aetringents,  such  as  rose-water,  liquor 
plombi.  aeet.  dilut.,  or  sulphate  of  alum, 
sod  liq.  opii  aedat.,  or  to  a  lotion  of  three 
grains  of  hydriodate  of  potass  to  each  ounce 
of  rose-water,  with  Sbs — i  of  the  liq.  opii 
■edativ.  Such  cases  have  been  repeatedly 
seen  at  the  Free  Hospital  and  Western  Dii- 
pensary,  by  numerous  medical  students,  and 
some  of  them  are  now  under  treatment  and 
being  relieved.  The  old  practice  of  blowing 
burnt  alum,  &c.,  into  the  eye  for  pearl  or 
opacity  obtains  with  quacks  and  farriers ;  but 
with  few  well-educated  medical  practition- 
ers in  this  country.    T.] 


Honeg  of  Calomel,    (Swediaur.) 

ft.  Hydrarg.  proto  chlororeti,  5  i; 
Mellis,  3i. 
Misce. 

Employed  in  venereal   ulcerations  qf  the 
throat  and  the  genital  organs, 

Resolvent  Pommade,    H.  Dieu. 
ft.  Hydrarg.  submur. 

Pulv.  scillae,  aft  3 as; 

Adipis,  3ij; 

Olei  rosa,  gutt.  iv. 
Fiat  unguentum. 

Employed  in  frictions  in  eases  of  chronic  en- 
hurgement  qf  the  articulations. 

Anti^erpaiic  Pommade,    H.  de  la  Ch. 

ft.  Hydrarg.  submur. 
Sulphuris,  3i; 
Adipis  prKp.  ^  i. 
Fiat  unguentum. 

Pommade  used  in  the  Treatment  of  Tettsn. 
Hdt.  D. 

ft.  Hydrarg.  submur.  3  ij  ; 
Ung.  ro8«,  3uj. 

The  Pommade  Fondante  of  la  Char,  differs 
from  the  preceding.  1 1  is  composed  of  equid 
parts  of  calomel  and  cerate.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen  in 
engorgeinent  of -the  liver. 

[The  ointment  of  the  hydriodate  of  potass, 
of  the  proto-iodnret  of  mercury,  or  other 
iodureted  preparations,  wfaieh  will  be  here- 
after described,  are  much  more  efficacious. 

The  proto-chloride  or  chloruret  of  mer- 
cury, commonly  called  calomel,  has  long 
been  need  in  venereal  and  liver  complaints, 
in  thoracic  and  abdominal  inflammations, 
combined  with  opium,  in  scrophula,  rickets, 
and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
in  combination  with  rhubarb,  opium,  or 
cicuta;  in  dropsies  with  squill,  foxglove, 
compound  powder  of  jalap,  and  elaterium; 
and  in  rheumatism  and  obstinate  cutaneous 
diseases  with  antimonials,  guaiacum,  sul- 
phur, and  other  sudorifics.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  children  bear  much  larger  doses 
of  calomel  than  adults.  Professor  Hamil- 
ton, of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  180  grains  to 
an  infant  under  two  years  of  age  in  croup, 
and  others  have  pushed  it  roach  farther  in 
hydrocephalus.  The  late  Dr.  Darwall,  of 
Birmingham,  inveighed  in  strong  terms 
against  the  common  custom  of  exhibiting 
calomel  for  a  long  time  in  cold  weather  to 
children ;  but  I  have  never  observed  bad  ef- 
fects from  it,  when  administered  as  an  altera- 
tive in  the  coldest  weather.  It  is  seldom 
necessary,  according  to  my  experience,  to 
continue  it,  in  the  fevers,  in  combination 
with  rhubarb,  jalap,  &c.,  inflammatory  or 
cachectic  diseases  of  infants,  longer  than 
two  or  three  weeks;  and  I  have  not  as  yet 
seen  any  bad  eflect  produced  by  it. 

It  is  a  medical,  as  well  as  a  vulgar  error, 
that  cold  drink  is  prejudicial  during  the  use 
of  tius  remedy.    Bzperience  has  long  since 
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convinced  me  of  the  opposite  opinion.  I 
have  never  seen  bad  effects  ensue  from  the 
use  of  cold  water,  barley  water,  milk  and 
water,  tea,  &c.,  g^veh  to  infants  and  chil- 
dren, in  infantile  remittent  fever,  or  what 
is  popularly  termed  "  fever  from  teething, 
worm  fevers,"  &c«,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  calomel,  or  chalk  with  mercury ;  and 
every  pathologist  will  perceive  the  Tcason, 
which  I  cannot  attempt  to  explain  in  a  work 
of  this  kind. 

There  is  an  external  application  of  calo- 
mel which  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  the 
lotio  nigrOf  or  black  wash  of  surgeons :  5  ij 
of  calomel  to  Oj  of  lime  water.  This  is 
applied  to  chancres,  excoriations,  and  to  the 
prepuce  of  the  glans  of  the  clitoris  in  fe- 
male childien  affected  with  a  purulent  dis- 
charge (Sir  A.  Cooper),  which  is  not  gonor- 
rhcsa  (Sir  A.  Cooper,  Professors  Hamilton, 
Bums,  Dewees,  &c.,  &c.) 

The  lotio  flaw,  or  yellow  lotion,  is  now 
seldom  employed,  and  is  composed  of  bi- 
chloruret,  or  oxymuriate  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate),  gr.  xv,  and  liquor  calcis 
(lime  water),  a  pint.  It  was  used  in  vene- 
real and  Bcrophulous  ulcers,  and  cutaneous 
diseases.    T.] 

{To  be.  continued). 


LETTER  ON    HOSPITALS  AND  DIS- 
PENSARIES. 
Addressed  to  H.  Warburtonf  Esq,,  M,  Pm 


March  2nd.  1835. 

Sir— From  a  firm  conviction  that  you 
are  determined  to  devote  much  of  your  at- 
tention to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
your  country,  and  that  all  evils  will  be 
duly  probed,  with  a  view  to  their  extinction, 
I  am  induced,  without  circumlocution,  to 
state,  that  the  receiving  rooms  of  the  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries,  and  parochial  infirma- 
ries of  the  metropolis,  are  daily  and  hourly 
receptacles  of  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases of  the  most  inveterate  character,  such 
as  scarlatina,  measles,  small-pox,  hooping 
cough,  besides  many  other  cutaneous  dis- 
eases of  the  most  disgusting  and  infectious 
cluiracter.  My  great  object  is  to  bring  un- 
der your  active  and  discerning  mind  the 
fact  of  these  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases being  often  fatally  conveyed  from 
these  receiving  rooms  into  the  bosoms  of 
noble,  wealthy,  and  highly  respectable 
femilies,  as  well  as  into  schools  of  every  de- 
scription, by  the  domestics  thereof,  who 
frequent  such  receiving  rooms  for  relief 
from  disease,  or  by  the  friends  of  these  do- 
mestics with  whom  such  may  hold  inter- 
course. 

Small -pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  other 
contagious  maladies  often  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  families  and  schools,  and  no 
one  acknowledges  the  source  from  which 


they  have  originated ;  but  the  above  short 
recital  will  come  painfully  home  to  many 
who  have  suffered  under  this  direful  and 
destructive  system.  These  receiving  rooms 
as  at  present  conducted,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  centres  from  which  fatal  diseases  are 
often  disseminated  over  the  metropolis ;  and 
while  these  arrangements  inflict  misery  on 
tlie  community,  they  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
profession  and  particularly  those  of  the  hos- 
pital departments. 

Had  the  presidents  and  fellows  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  been  as 
faithful  guardians  of  the  public  as  they  have 
been  assiduously  attentive  to  their  own  in- 
terests, the  hydra,  small -pox,  would  have 
been  bng  ago  strangled,  but  the  auri  sacra 
fames  prevailed  over  the  duties  of  huma- 
nity, and  these  evils  still  continue  in  full 
force,  and  are  hidden  from  the  public  eye 
by  being  erroneously  associated  with  bene- 
volence and  charity. 

Many  lives  would  be  in  future  saved  in 
every  grade  of  society,  as  well  as  serious 
expense  avoided,  if  it  were  directed  by  the 
legislature  that   patients  labouring   under 
contagious  diseases  of  the  nature  delineated 
should  not  be  carried  through  the  streets, 
or  allowed  to  enter  the  receiving  rooms  of 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  parochial  infirm- 
aries, but  that  such  cases  should  be  attended 
at  their  own  abodes.    An  arrangement  of 
this  nature  would  be  Worthy  of  the  humane 
character  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  as  it 
were  in  vain  to  expect  aid  from  the  College 
of  Physicians,  whose  rapacity  and   vanity 
absorb  all  other  considerations.    Under  this 
evil  genius,  the  real  utility  and  advantages 
of  our  hospitals  and  public  medical  institu- 
tions have  been  nearly  annihilated ;  and 
hence  the  great  inferiority  of  this  country 
in  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  chy- 
mistry,  and  hospitals,  when  compared  with 
the  Continent  at  large,   but  particularly 
France;  and  these  evils  are  much  augment- 
ed by  the  absurd  divisions  and  restraints 
existing  in  the  profession,  originating   in 
pride,  avarice,  and  other  follies  and  vices. 
A  foreign  writer  of  great  talent  and  huma- 
nity, regards  our  hospitals  as  a  species  of 
joint-stock -jobbing  corporate  bodies,  of  the 
rotten  borough  kind,  and  conducted  as  he 
states,  with  "  Fierta,"  and  from  which  those 
actually  destitute  derive  little  or  no  advan- 
tage as  a  letter  must  be  obtained  before  adniis* 
siou.    This  system  is  bad  and  dbgracef  ul — 
Delenda  est  Carthago.    The  money  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  young  men  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  in  the  capacity  of  exami- 
ners, the  members  of  the  said  College  hav- 
ing previously  received  large  sums  from 
these  young  gentlemen  for  instruction,    is 
most  disgraceful. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  gold- 
smith or  merchant,  or  tradesman  of  any  de- 
scription, who  not  content  with  being  am- 
ply paid  even  beforehand  for  their  goods, 
should  demand  an  exorbitant  price  for  the 
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inToiee  which  recorded  qualitieB?  These  ex-  deration  of  the  present  state  of  oar  Dispen* 
aminations,  and  diplomas  consequent  there-  sary.  The  only  circumstance  connected 
on,  should  be  conferred  gratuitously  by  the  with  its  general  management,  on  which  I 
universities  and  schools  where  such  gentle-  shall  make  any  comment,  is,  that  patients 
men  hare  studied.  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  cha- 
TMit  would  remove  the  strong  objection  rity  must  provide  themselves  with  a  letteri 
to  the  Universities  examining  their  own  "signed  by  a. Subscriber,  and  addressed  to 
pupils;  and  these  examinations  should  be  the  House-Apothecary."  Although  this  s}'%- 
open  to  the  profession  at  large.  The  in-  tern  of  recommendation  is  not  limited  to 
trigues  of  the  Colleges  have  rendered  our  the  Newcastle  Dispensary,  it  is  one  which  in 
Medical  Institutions  and  hospitals  compara-  many  respects  is  objectionable.  In  the  first 
tively  useless,  as  instead  of  being  rich  in  place,  in  many  serious  cases  of  acute  dis« 
genius  and  talent,  and  thereby  possessing  ease,  much  valuable  time  is  lost;  secondly, 
the  power  of  conveying  useful  information  the  persons  so  recommended  very  frequently 
to  the  medical  student,  as  to  the  cure  of  dis-  are  not  objects  of  charity,  but,  on  the  con- 
ease,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  corporate  trary,  are  capable  of  remunerating  the  pri- 
Suddle,  more  likely  ity  their  example  to  vate  practitioner.  In  the  case  of  acute  dis- 
efile,  than  to  give  a  generous  impulse  to  ease,  the  opportunity  of  arresting  its  pro- 
the  rising  generation.  gress  is  utterly  lost;  and, in  the  last,  a.dou- 
Sucb  a  junta,  strangers  to  virtue,  cannot  ble  injury  is  produced,  first,  to  the  institu- 
be  much  longer  allowed  to  insult  an  en*  tion  itself,  secondly,  to  the  private  practi- 
lightened  community  and  liberal  profession,  tioner.  No  one  can  be  more  perfectly  con- 
The  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  they  have  vinced  of  the  utility  of  dispensaries  than  I 
deprived  of  the  character  of  charitable  insti-  am ;  but  experience  has  proved  to  me,  that 
tutions,  as  no  individual,  however  severely  by  this  system  of  recommendation,  many 
afflicted  with  disease,  can  obtain  admission,  real  objects  of  compassion  are  deprived  of 
as  the  result  of  these  afflictions.  Such  is  their  benefits,  and  many  are  substituted  for 
not  the  case  in  Paris,  as  any  indiviual  pre-  them  who  ought  to  be  considered  as  inad- 
senting  himself  at  one  of  the  hospitals ,  missible.  The  only  recommendation,  in  my 
labouring  under  disease,  receives  immediate  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  combination  of  po- 
admission  if  the  case  should  require  it.  In  verty  and  disease.  I  shall  now  offer  a  few 
former  times,  no  one,  however  ignorant,  remarks  on  the  "  Medical  Economy  of  the 
who  could  command  the  examination  fees.  Establishment."  The  Disf/Cnsary  has  ^*  iix 
was  rejected  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  physicians,  one  surgeon,  and  a  resident  surgeon 
and  these  went  forth  as  so  many  lion's  pro-  and  apothecary ;"  there  being  neither  consult" 
viders  for  the  hospital  surgeons,  as  in  all  tJi^  physician  nor  consulting  surgeon.  This 
cases  of  difficulty  they  were  sent  for,  as  the  last  remark  is  made  in  consequence  of  the 
result  of  the  incapacity  on  the  side  of  the  physicians  being,  strictly  spetUiing,  all  con- 
newly  made  surgeon  ;  and  hence  fatal  and  suiting  officers,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
dangerous  delay  as  well  as  expense  were  lowing  extract  from  the  Dispensary  Re- 
incurred.  In  conclusion,  let  me  obaerve  port: — "In  acute  diseases,  especblly  in  fe- 
tbat  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physi-  vers,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  physicians 
eians  are  a  hive  of  old  sinners,  whose  crimes  to  visit  patients  frequently ;  and,  in  the  in- 
spring  from  avarice,  which  never  iails  to  tervals,  the  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  the 
deaden  every  elevated  and  tender  senti-  institution  should  also  visit  them  as  often  as 
ment  common  to  our  nature.  A  death-bed  their  cases  may  require."  This  rule  I  know 
repentance  is  not  to  be  looked  for — none  of  to  be  most  scrupulously  attended  to  by  at 
the  old  leaven  must  be  left  to  infect  the  least  a  majority  of  the  physicians  of  the  in- 
pure  institutions  that  are  likely  to  arise  out  stitution,  and,  no  doubt,  has  the  advantage 
of  the  late  investigations.  Stern  necessity,  of  saving  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble ; 
not  severity,  requires  that  the  Warburton  whether  it  is  one  which  tends  to  the  advan- 
knife  should  be  applied  with  a  free  and  de-  tage  of  the  patients,  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
termined  hand,  so  that  their  multiplied  question  of  some  importance,  and,  conse- 
deformities  may  be  not  only  subdued,  but  quently,  deserving  consideration, 
utterly  extirpated.  The  physicians  of  the  Dispensary  alter- 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  nately  receive  patients,  who,  when  able  to 
Your  obedient  Servant,  do  so,  attend  on  "  stated  days  and  hours  at 
Celbus.  the  Dispensary  only."  In  cases  where  pa- 
ll. Warburton,  Esq.,  M.  P.  tients  are  able  to  do  (his,  the  present  system 

o_«  may  answer  very  well:  but  not  so  where 

,  _  the  disease  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  confine 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS   AT   NEWCASTLE-  ^^^  p^^jg^t  at-home ;  and  here  it  is  that  the 

UPON-TYNB.  evil  of  the  rule  quoted  operates.    To  be 

convinced  that  such  evil  is  not  imaginary,  I 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Original  London  Medical  e^hall  suppose  a  case  of  serious  dii^ctise,  and, 

and  Surgical  Journal,  perhaps,  not  well  defined  in  its  criaructer; 

Sir— In  accordance  with  the  postscript  to  it »»  seen  by  the  physician,  who  turns  it  over 

my  last  letter,  I  now  proceed  to  the  consi..  *<>  th«  surgepn  or  apothecary,  for  days,  and, 
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perhaps,  does  not  again  seo  it  unless  re- 
quested to  do  BO,  in  consequence  of  some 
"materjal  change  which  may  require  the 
9iore  immediate  attention  of  the  physician." 
Every  professional  man  must  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  disadvantage  which  arises 
from  a  plurality  of  medical  attendants  in 
any  case,  except  where  met  together  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation;  and  yet  we  find  that 
this  is  sanctioned  by  the  rules  of  the  Dispen- 
sary, and  acted  up  to  by  the  physicians. 
In  all  well-regulated  medical  institutions, 
we  find  that  the  medical  officers  are  divided 
into   "  consulting"  and  "  ordinary."    The 
duty  of  the  former  being  to  consult  with  the 
latter,  when  called  upon  so  to  do ;  and  where 
a  further  division  exists,  as  ''physicians" 
and  "  surgeons,"  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  one  class  attends  to  "  medical,"  the 
other  to  *'  surgical  cases*."    But  by  the  rules 
of  the  Dispensary  all  these  distinctions  are 
set  aside,  and  the  surgeon  has  to  attend  to 
the  cases  admitted,  and  which  oagbt  to  be 
attended  by  the  physicians.    What  is  the 
effect  of  this  in  our  Dispensary  P    1 1  is  sim- 
ply this — ^the  whole  onus  of  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  the  institution  devolves  upon  the  sur- 
geon and  resident  surgeon  and  apothecary. 
This  IB  a  state  of  things  whioh  ought  not  to 
continue ;  the  prosperity  of  the  institution 
and  the  welfare  of  its  patients  demand  a 
ehuige.    And  if  the  physicians,  who  are  at 
present  connected  with  the  Dispensary  as  or« 
dinary  officers,  cannot,  from  their  duties  as 
private  practitioners,  dedicate  a  sufficient 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  public  duties 
which  they  have  imposed  upon  themselves, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  by  the  Governors  of 
the  Dispensary,  that  in  Newcastle  there  are 
several  junior  physicians,  who  are  both  able 
and  willing  effectually  to  discharge  such  du- 
ties to  the  Dispensary.    When  I  write  the 
last  part  of  the  preceding  sentence,  I  am 
aware  that  the  "  cuckoo  song"  may  be  re- 
sorted  to,  viz.:   that  it  is  better  to  have 
"  men  of  experience"  connected  with  public 
institutions.     In  reply  to  the  vague  and  fre- 
quently misapplied  term,  experience  —  I 
would  ask  in  whatexperienoe  consists  P  Isthat 
man  experienced  who  sees  a  great  number 
of  patients  daily,  and  who,  perhaps,  has  not 
time  to  reflect  upon  one  P    Such  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  constitute  experience.     In  this 
dissent  from  the  common  mode  of  estimat- 
ing experience,  I  am  borne  out  Hiy  high  au- 
thorities ;  but  shall  content  myself  with  vin- 
dicating the  claims  of  young  practitioners, 
by  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties and  brightest  ornaments  in  our  profes- 
sion.   The  following  are  the  words  of  the 
late  celebrated  Dr.  Gregory :   "  fiut  mere 
standing  or  seniority,  superadded   to   the 
nfost  complete  and  regular  education  in  the 
profession,  will  neither  procure  confidence 
from  the  public,  nor  success  and  employ- 
ment to  any  person.    We  are  well  accus- 
tomed to  see  many  juniors  surpass  and  de- 
servedly surpass  their  seniors — perhaps  even 


tiieir  own  iintractota— and  leave  them  le 
far  behind,  that  before  half  their  race  is  ran* 
they  can  have  no  farther  hopes  of  sacoess." 
Again, "  Some  individuals  toon  shew  by  their 
talenti,  and  the  use  which  they  make  of 
them,  that  they  can  profit  more  by  seven 
years  of  observation  and  experience,  Uiaa 
others  could  do  in  the  longest  life.  And 
very  many  soon  shew  that  ^ey  are  incapa* 
ble  of  improving."  &c.  &c.*  It  would  be 
well  for  more  than  one  public  institution 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  if  the  forego- 
ing extract  were  printed  in  large  characters, 
and  placed  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the 
governors  of  such  establishments.  In  con* 
elusion  of  this  communication,  I  may  state, 
that,  so  &r  as  I  know,  the  Dispensary  baa 
not  a  single  pupil,  except  the  apprentices  of 
the  institution.  No  lectures  or  other  species 
of  instruction  are  given  at  the  Di^nsary : 
and  in  this  way  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  experience  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty -two  cases,  have  in  the  last 
year  been  lost  to  the  medical  students  of 
Newcastle. 

I  shall  continue  this  subject  at  an  early 
opportunity,  and  have  the  honour  to  remainy 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

GaoROE  Fife,  H.D. 


MR.  UYER  ON  WATER  DRESSINGS. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Origindl  London  UedUol 
and  Surgical  JoumaL 

Sir— In  making  a  few  remariES  upon  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Wilson,  eontained  in  your 
Number  of  last  Saturday,  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  accused  of  doubting  the  efficacy  of 
water  diessing  in  many  cases  of  uleer,  &ew 
I  should  have  been  glsd  had  Mr.  W.  been 
more  specific  in  his  account  of  the  particular 
kinds  of  sores  in  which  he  had  seen  water 
dressing  snceessftil ;  for  it  is  admitted  on  an 
bands  that  there  is  a  number  of  local  diseases 
depending  upon  coDstituHonal  causes,  which 
will  not  get  well  by  any.  local  treatment. 
That  the  Author  of  good  and  evil  has  given 
us  a  sufficient  remedy  for  every  case,  I  can- 
not doubt ;  but  we  lack  the  requisite  know- 
ledge to  apply  it  with  success,  and  ever  will, 
unless  we  attend  closely  to  the  minute  shades 
of  difference  exhibited  by  disease  in  different 
individuals.  The  follow ing  paragraph  is  a 
heavy  tax  upon  my  credulity.  "  It  was  pro- 
bably the  mere  physical  effects  of  water  that 
were  exercised  in  the  cure  of  Nahman  the 
Syrian,  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  prophet 
Elias  to  '  go  and  wash  seven  times  in  Jor- 
dan.' "  It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  ac- 
count for  every  manifestation  of  God's  power 
recorded  in  the  old  Testament,  on  this  same 
plan  of  "  physical  effect,"  and  thus  at  once 


•  Dr.  Ryan's  Manual  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, pp.  63-4. 
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le  the  wkote  Mnrlc  nifeed  tD  ^taan 
the  omnipoteac*  of  Jthovah. 

M.  W.  evidently  believes  that  the  healing 
of  the  Syrian  Captain  took  place  as  de- 
ieribed,  but  that  it  was  caused  by  the  pby« 
aieal  (medioinal?)  cffeet  of  the  water,  and 
not  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  given  to  this 
prophet.  Does  he  also  believe  that  water  or* 
dinarily  win  cnre  leprosy  (lepra  vulgaris),  by 
iippiag  in  it  sevtn  times ;  or  is  he  aware  that 
JoMan  possessed  peculiar  properties  ?  Does 
he  know  one  river  in  the  present  day  that  will 
heal  the  leprosy.  We  oceasionally  see  a  mild 
disease  compaiied  with  that  which  visited  the 
Syrians,  Arabians,  and  Jews  of  old.  If  he 
knows  there  is  such  a  water,  the  discovery 
will  immortalize  his  name;  and  if  he  does 
not,  it  appears  to  me  Injndicions  to  wrest  a 
scriptural  text  from  its  original  intention,  in 
support  of  a  doctrine  with  which  it  has  no 
connexion.  The  object  of  Elisha  in  healing 
Naaman  was  to  make  known  the  might  of 
God,  and  to  give  another  proof  of  it  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews.  If  it  is  believed  that  the 
leper  was  cured  by  the  means  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  reason  left  to  doubt  the  fact  that 
Gehasi  was  punished ;  and  surely  He  who 
could  cause  disease  by  his  word,  could  also 
take  it  away.  Had  the  proud  Captain  of 
Syria  gone  and  tried  the  virtues  of  his  Abana 
•ad  Pharpar,  despising  Jordan,  he  would  have 
found  his  leprosy  still  remain,  and  would 
have  discovered  that  God  works  by  means, 
but  that  he  win  have  the  means  appointed  by 
himself.  The  Pool  of  Bethesda  would  have 
had  no  virtue  to  those  who  rushed  into  it  at 
any  season,  but  they  who  believed  that  an 
angel  came  down  at  a  certain  period  and 
troubled  the  water— >believed,  also,  thai 
there  was  one  who  could  give  the  angel  power 
to  render  the  fluid  sanative.  It  was  faith 
that  made  him  whole  who  first  stepped  in — 
that  faith  which  "  can  remove  mountains." 
Doubtless  Elisha  could  by  a  word  have  hepied 
Naaman,  but  he  preferred  to  make  trial  of 
his  faith,  and  to  see  it  proved  by  bis  using 
the  simple  plan  he  had  propounded. 

I  anticipate  much  pleasars,  and  not  lees 
praAt,  ttom.  the  second  contribution  of  Mr* 
W.  to  your  valuable  pages.  I  trust  he  will 
not  be  sparing  of  his  cases;  they  are  like 
water,  invaluable,  and  worth  a  ship*load  of 
theories. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your's  obediently, 

JoBK  C.  W.  DvEm. 

10,  Mount  Bow,  Liverpool  JUtad, 
March  2'ird,  1836. 


AND 

Satwrdttyf  Mareh  2fHh,  18SS. 

1B8TABLI8HVENT  OF  A  BOARD  IN  LOW* 
DON  FOR  CONFERRING  XBDICAL  DS* 
ARBES. 

It  is  at  length  determined  that  a  board 
shall  be  constituted  in  London  for  eon* 
ferring  medical  degrees.  The  restric- 
tion of  this  power  to  the  London  Uni* 
versity  and  King's  College,  would  in» 
volve  the  ruin  of  other  schools  of  prior 
institution,  and  at  least  equal  utility. 
Mr.  Took  has  therefore  abandoned  his 
intended  motion  in  favour  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  Warburton,  though  a 
eealons  friend  to  that  institntiony  hal 
declared  himself  opposed  to  investing 
it  with  any  exclusive  privilege. 

We  have  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  board  about  to  be  formed  will 
be  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
members  of  the  Colleges  of  Physidaas 
and  Surgeons,  and  of  lecturers  from  the 
several  established  schools,  to  be  elect- 
ed by  ballot  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  the  examinations-— 
which  ^411  probably  take  place  some 
time  during  the  summer.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement will  secure  the  competency 
and  fair  election  of  examiners,  and 
emancipate  the  student  from  all  fear  i^ 
favouritism,  since  the  teacher  and  pupil 
will  be  mutually  ignorant  of  the  relation 
in  which  they  may  in  future  be  phiced 
as  examiner  and  candidate.  This  is, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  plaH 
that  can  be  adopted;  though  the  ne- 
cessity for  having  recourse  to  it,  and 
the  difficnlties'attending  its  adjustment, 
reflect  deeply  on  the  public  neglect  of 
learning  and  science  in  this  metropolis, 
where  the  "  amor  sceleratus  habendi" 
seems  for  centuries  to  have  engrossed 
the  attention,  nay  absorbed  the  very 
souls,  of  men.  All  the  great  continental 
capitals  have  long  had  their  universi- 
ties protected  by  government,  sanction- 
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ed  by  time,  and  adorned  with  the  names 
of  men  illustrious  in  literature  and 
science ;  while  in  this  proud  and  great, 
but  in  many  respects  semi-barbarous 
land,  two  country  boarding  schools  have 
been  allowed  to  restrain  all  academical 
honour  within  their  own  precincts ;  and 
though  it  were  unjust  to  deny  that  they 
have  fostered  some  of  the  finest  of  hu- 
man minds,  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
.  have  greatly  retarded  the  general  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  civilisation,  by 
the  cultivation  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics to  the  exclusion  of  other  studies 
quite  as  important,  and  by  instilling  an 
illiberal  and  bigoted  spirit  into  the 
minds  of  our  youth.  What  is  more  to 
the  present  purpose,  they  have  exert- 
ed a  paralysing  influence  on  medicine, 
by  their  supine  indifference  to  the 
science-T-by  the  inadequacy  of  their 
education — and  the  worthlessness  of 
their  degrees. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  all  these 
t])ings?  That  which  legislation  has 
omitted  to  frame,  the  wants  of  society 
have  called  into  being,  though  in  an 
imperfect  form;  and  if  no  Alma  Mater 
rears  her  venerable  head  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world,  the  ''  disjecta  mem- 
brii"  of  one  lie  scattered  over  its  vast 
extent.  A  diffused  university,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  has 
been  formed  of  various  insulated 
schools,  which,  however,  mar  each 
others'  utility  by  their  mutual  jealousies 
and  conflicting  interests. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  board  as  that  in  contemp- 
lation may  go  far,  if  not  to  unite  them 
into  one  body,  at  least  to  animate  them 
with  one  spirit ;  and  it  may,  we  think, 
be  expected  eventually  to  conduce  to 
what  has  been  laughed  to  scorn  by 
many,  but  what  will  inevitably  take 
place  at  last — the  establishment  of  one 
Medical  Faculty,  and  the  obliteration 
of  those  relics  of  by-gone  and  benighted 
times,  dintinct  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  It  will  of  course  instant- 
ly dry  up  that  recent  and  contemptible 


spurt  from  the  fountain  of  insolencei . 
the  Rhabarbarian  Fraternity. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  be  the 
precise  nature  of  the  degrees  given  by 
the  new  board — whether  there  will  be 
separate  degrees  in  physic  and  in  sur- 
gery, or  whether  the  two  will  be  unit- 
ed J  but  we  would  strongly  recommend 
that  the  candidate,  after  a  full  and  fair 
examination  in  every  branch  of  medi- 
cine, should  be  constituted  a  Doctor  of 
Physic  and  Surgery.  The  existing 
corporations  may  attempt  to  prevent 
the  new  graduates  from  practising  in 
virtue  of  their  degrees  ;  but  in  such  a 
case  we  would  advise  both  them  and  all 
other  members  of  the  profession,  to  set 
the  corporations  at  open  defiance.  The 
local  privileges  by  which  certain  bodies 
are  now  enabled  to  arrest  the  career  of 
the  medical  practitioner  every  time  he 
changes  the  place  of  his  abode,  by 
obliging  him  to  pass  idle  and  vexatious 
examinations,  and  to  neglect  his  prac- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  cramming  his 
brains  with  school-boy  nonsense,  which 
he  has  long  forgotten  and  will  forget 
again->-all  this  we  say  is  a  ni^isance  so 
intolerable,  that  it  ought  at  once  to  be 
flung  off  with  a  resolute  hand.  If  the 
members  of  the  profession  henceforth 
act  with  proper  spirit,  the  power  of  the 
corporations  will  become  merely  nomi* 
nal. 

A  contemporary  of  ours,  remarkable 
lately  for  reforming  zeal,  and  always  for 
consistency,  exults  at  the  bad  success 
of  the  university  •*  scheme  of  dealing 
in  medical  degrees."  We  for  our  own 
part  are  equally  rejoiced  at  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  Pall  Mall  "  scheme,"  the 
result  of  which  would  probably  have 
been,  that  the  College,  seeing  it  was  all 
up  with  the  abstract  dignity  of  the 
fellowship,  would  have  solaced  itself 
with  tangibilities,  and,  converting  the 
Temple  of  JEsculapius  into  a  diploma 
shop,  similar  to  that  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  would  have  dubbed  Doctors  as 
fast  as  the  Doctors  would  pay  for  being 
dubbed. 
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Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  kalf  an  oance,  in  ten  eases  of  epilepsy  pro« 

be  aUowed  to  express  a  hope  that  the  ^:»^«^  f  °  '"^*  whatever,  exwpt  colonriDg 

.,,   .       ,  the  urine  and  motions.     In  fonr  cases  of 

new  arrangements  wiU  involve   some  x^^^xjtn^  the  foUowiog  phenomena  were  ob- 

more  liberal  regulations  respecting  the  served ;    after   the  administration  of  two 

qiitlification  of  teachers.     Our  readers  drachms  of  indigo,  a  i»iolent  renal  coUc  came 

^,    ^  ,    ,,  ,    -  on  ;  the  urine  was  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour, 

are  aware  that  we  regard  the  whole  ^^  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of  very 

system  of    certijieateu    as    essentially  finely  powdered  indigo.      The   coUc  lasted 

bad,  and  think  that  knowledge,  no  mat-  ^^^^  ^»y»»  and  only  yielded  to  the  continued 

.      ,  .  .     ■,  1  .  X    1.  us®  of  oily  emulsion.     In  only  one  case,  after 

ter  liow  or  where  acquired,  ought  to  be  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^J  nervous  symp- 

the  only  thing  demanded  from  the  can-  toms  were  suspended,  nor  indeed  have  they 

didate ;  but  if  the  old  system  is  to  be  returned  at  thU  period  (three  months  after). 

» .  -  ,.,  A       M.  ^^    *  *!.-  In  two  cases  remarkable  effects  on  the  womb 

kept  up  for  a  while,  we  trust  that  the  ^„^  p^^^^^^ .  ^^  ameoorrhcna  which  was 

qualification  of  lecturers  will  be  deter-  concomitant  with  hysteria  was  relieved  with- 

mined  by  some  juster  criterion  than  at  out  any  cessation  of    the  latter.     In  two 

r^rAcanf      lUifV*  ..<i^o«^  *^  ♦!,«  ^^^r^r^i  ^^^^^  o^  cUorca,  the  indigo   had  no  effect, 

present.    With  regard  to  the  recogni-  j^  g^^^j^j  ^^^^^^^^  concludes  that  this  sub- 

tion  of  surgical  lectures,  the  question  stance  is  of  no  benefit  in  nervous  affections, 

has  hitherto  had  no  reference  whatever  ^^^  that  it  appears  to  have  a  decided  action 

to  a  man's  talents  or  .acquirements,  but  ^.^*»'  genito-urinary  BjnUm.^ow-nal  du 

_  1  .    ,    .  -    ,  Chtrwgte  una  Augen-Ueilkunde^  vol,  22. 

Simply  to  nis  being  one  of  the  twenttf^  

two,  or  one  favoured  by  that  august  ^,,.,     ,.       ^  ..    r  ^  ^.       *  -x    « 

,.         ,  .  .  -  "^     ,  °    ,  OblUeratum  of  tfie  Intestine  at  the  JJeo-eacal 

oligarchy ;  with  regard  to  the  recogni-         valve;  Sac  from  the  Ileum,  coniauUng  92 

tion  of  lectures  on  the  practice  of  phy-        leaden  Shots,  and  1 20  Plum-stones. 

sic,  the  question  has  been,  whether  the        Lami,  aged  32.  entered  the  HAtel  DIeu  on 

aspirant  was  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  the  12th  of  January,  I833.     He  had  been  ill 

Physicians-which  ought  to  have  been  J°^  *  "^*^^'*  complained  of  pain,  in  Uio 

"^  °  .  belly ;  he  had  constant  nausea  and  frequent 

anything  but  a  recommendation— or  a  vomiting;  by  the  rectum,  he  was  only  able 

licentiate  of  the  same  body ;  the  latter  to  pass  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  matter, 

involving  a  species  of  degradation  to  "^  that  after  considerable  efforts. 

...^       'J     J      'i.!  .M  *"^  pulse  IS  naturiil,  as  is  also  the  respi* 

Which  men  indued  with  the  smsfllest  ^tion ;  the  tongue  is  healthy,  the  epigas- 

self-respect     have    always    submitted  trium  free  from  pain;  there  is  a  dull  sound 

with  extreme  reluctance.  •"  ^^  centre  of  the  abdomen ;  the  stools  are 

.,r    '  ^         M  •       1.  liquid  and  yellow.     These  symptoms,  added 

We  cannot  easily  conceive  how  an  ^  ^^^  emaciation,  originated  a  belief  in  the 

individual  who  has  knowlqdge  sufficient  existence  of  an  affection  of  the  mesenteric 

for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  can  K^"<*'  *°^  vessels.    The  patient  remained 

u^  j»c:».«  :-.  *u->  u«^    1  J  ...  in  this  condition  a  fortnight ;  the  vomiting 

be  deficient  m  the  knowledge  reqmsite  ,,„ed,  but  the  state  of  the  abdomen  and  of 

for  teaching  it ;  and  of  his  eloquence  the  stools  were  the  same. 
or  amenity  as  a  lecturer,  no  cognisance        ^®  ^^^  ^^®  hospital  on  the  2nd  of  Fe- 

•has  ever  vet  been  taken  ^"'*''y»   ***^  ^^  *^"*  ^*y*  '^'^^  entered, 

nas  e\er  yet  oeen  laisen.  ^^^^^  ^^,  ^^^^  observed  in  the  right  iliac 

Cui  lecta  poteoter  erit  res,  region,  and  approaching  the  umibilieus,  a  mid- 
Nee  facuudia  deseret  hunc,  nee  luddus  dle*8ized,  unequal  tumour,  which  moved  un- 
ordo.  der  the  hand.  This  circumstance  rather 
«^  ,  ii*^.  1  /.  ^  tended  to  confirm  the  former  diagnosis,  and 
If,  however,  any  additional  proof  of    ^^  doubt  was  now  entertained  of  tiie  exlst- 

qualification  be  required,  let  that  proof    ence  of  a  tuberculous  affection  of  the  mesen* 

be  sought  in  a  fair  examination,  and    *«"«   glands.      (Indurated   ointment    was 

.  .        I       1  1    y.,   ..  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen,  iodine  given  inter- 

not  in  a  local  habitation  or  a  name.  „^,y^  ^  ,„oUi„t  clysters  admtaistered). 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  tumour  was 

treble  the  size  it  had  been  the  night  before ; 

jfOVti^  ^e^trtllf  •  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^*  mobile  than  before  ;  hand- 

___  ling  caused  pain  in  it     The  difficulty  of  pass  • 

ing  a  stool  was  extreme.     The   ISUi,  scusi- 
Indigo  tn  Spasmodic  Diseases.  y^^^^y  ^^^^  ^he  ^.ij^ig  abdomen  is  very  great; 

Indigo  given  in  graduated  doses,  at  first  a     the  hand  applied  over  the  tumour  is  insup- 
ecruple  three  times  a  day,  and  subsequently     portable  ;  there  is  vomiting,  small  and  rapid 
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pnlfe,  oemtraeted  features;  the  patient  i« 
in  A  state  of  ntter  fear  and  anxiety,  and 
raves  abont  shots  and  death  ;  he  mipht  have 
been  considered  delirions,  bnt  in. other  re* 
apects  he  gave  every  evidence  of  sound  intel- 
lect The  following  morning  the  peritonitis 
had  aoqaired  a  high  degree  of  intensity  ;  t^e 
patient  had  not  a  moment  of  quietude.  He 
died  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

DiiseeiioH  26  hours  after  death.  From  15 
to  18  ounces  of  a  reddish  fluid  are  in  the 
peritoneal  sac ;  recently  formed  false  mem- 
branes, and  all  the  usual  marks  of  perito- 
neal inflammation.  The  small  intestine  is 
enormously  dilated,  whilst  the  colon  and 
rectum  are  diminished.  At  the  junction  of 
the  ilium  with  the  crecum,  a  sac  as  large  as 
the  head  of  a  fetus  is  found  thrown  towards 
the  umbilicus,  and  covered  with  the  mass  of 
tiie  small  intestines.  Adhesions,  some  old, 
others  recent,  keep  it  fixed  to  the  posterior 
aurface  of  the  abdomen,  the  mesentery,  and 
some  intestinal  folds.  The  parietes  of  this 
sac  are  thick  and  of  a  brown  colour;  on 
opening  it,  120  plum-stnnes  and  92  shots 
are  seen.  The  stones  are  black,  and  as  it 
vere  macerated  in  the  liquid  matters,  in 
which  they  float ;  in  other  respects  they  are 
unchanged,  and  contain  each  a  fresh*kemel. 
The  shots,  of  size  No.  2,  are  also  blackened, 
and  were  here  and  there  depressed.  There 
are  also  some  cherry  stones.  The  sac  in 
which  they  are  contained  is  continuous  with 
the  ilium,  and  seemed  to  be  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  latter.  The  ileo-ctecal  valve, 
which  corresponded  to  the  right  and  lower 
portion  of  the  sac,  was  almost  entirely  obli- 
terated,  and  only  exhibited  a  very  small  per- 
foration through  which  liquid  matters  alone 
could  pass.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  none  of  the  other  organs 
bad  any  morbid  appearances. — Gazette  Medu 
eale,  February  28,  1835. 

[The  Gazette  Medicale  very  properly  re- 
marks that  the  above  case  is  cxceedin^y  in- 
teresting, from  the  fact  of  a  diagnosis  so 
wide  of  the  mark  having  been  given.  The 
commemorative  circumstances  are  very  defi- 
deat ;  but  it  may  be  naturally  presumed  that 
the  primary  affection  was  an  obliteration  of 
tfae  intestinal  canal,  which,  as  it  caused  im- 
mense difficulty  in  passing  stools,  may  have 
given  the  patient  the  idea  of  swallowing,  first 
plum-stones,  and  subsequently  shots,  in  or- 
der to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  the  passage 
of  facal  matters] . 

Carbonic  Acid  Fumigations  in  painjul  AmenoT' 

rhaa. 

M.  Majon,  acting  under  the  theory  that  car- 
bonic acid,  far  from  being  a  stimulant,  is  an 
antiphlogistic,  proposes  to  employ  it  in  the 
amenorrhoen  accompanied  with  acute  pains 
of  the  loins  and  uterus.  The  fumigations 
arc  applied  by  means  of  a  gum-elastic  tube, 
the  free  cud  of  which  is  introduced  into  the 
vagina ;    carbonic  acid  is   disengaged  from 


carbonate  of  lime,  by  diluted  onirtatle  add 
at  the  other  extremity  of,  and  passes  aloa^ 
the  tube.  The  fumigation  should  be  repeat- 
ed twice  a  day  during  the  time  immediatiBly 
preceding  the  menstrual  period.  By  it  aet 
only  the  course  of  the  menses  is  reg^lked, 
but  the  pains  also  which  precede  succeed, 
and  accompany  them,  are  prevented. 

Fumigations  with  carbonic  add  may  also 
be  used  in  cystitis,  ophthalmias  and  other 
local  inflammations.  M.  Majon  is  of  opinion 
that  it  both  acts  by  diminishing  the  plasticity 
of  the  blood,  and  by  relaxing  and  narcotising 
the  animal  fibre. 

Tfae  gas  maybe  carried  abont  in  caoutchouc 
bottles,  to  which  tubes  of  any  size  may  be 
aflSxed,  and  the  fumigation  made  as  in  tha 
former  instance. — Gazette  det  H6spiiaux,I^b* 
26,  1835. 

Effect  of  the  Employment  of  Gelaiine  as  Foodt 
in  (he  Development  itnd  Maintenance  tf 
Muscular  Power, . 

In  a  former  memoir,  M.  Edwards,  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Balzac,  examined  the  infln- 
ence  of  gelatinous  aliment  on  the  weight  of 
the  body,  the  experiments  to  this  end  having 
been  made  on  animals  that  could  be  treated 
in  any  rough  manner.  But  in  order  to  applj 
the  results  to  many,  the  spedes  chosen  waa 
one  whose  digestive  functions  were  nearly 
allied  with  our  own. 

In  ascertaining  the  effects  of  gelatine,  it 
was  employed  in  two  different  states,. first,  in 
a  state  of  purity,  and  consequently  mawkish 
and  insipid,  and  again,  somewhat  dressed 
(ar^poatisee).  In  the  former  case  it  waa 
proved,  both  by  the  effects  on  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  by  the  continued  existence  of 
the  animals  subjected  to  its  use,  that  gela- 
tine in  a  state  of  purity  was  nutritious  in  a 
degree,  but  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  pre- 
serve life ;  as  Indeed  is  the  case  with  other 
alimentary  substances,  and  even  bread. 

The  experiments  of  the  same  gentiemaa 
also  went  to  shew  that  a  continuation  of 
bread  and  gelatine  was  also  insufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  life,  though  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  latter  was  somewhat  more  gra^ 
dual  than  when  either  material  was  employed 
alone. 

As  regards  dressed  gelatine,  that  is,  dress- 
ed with  the  sapid  and  odorous  part  of  meat, 
M.  M.  Edwards'  and  Balzac's  experiments 
shew  that  this  substance  thus  modified,  pos-  * 
sesses  highly  nutritious  qualities,  so  much 
so  that  such  an  addition  afforded  all  tha 
dietetic  qualities  essential  to  the  preserve 
tion  of  the  weight  and  even  to  the  growth 
of  the  body. 

In  the  experiments  made  on  dogs,  they 
ascertained,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  greater 
or  less  activity  and  strength  dependent 
on  the  variations  of  diet ;  but  an  exact 
calculation  could  not  be  made.  In  the  ex- 
periments on  men,  the  sensation  of  exhaus- 
tion or  power  could  only  be  approached  in 
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TtfMswevmntt  and  it  vrtM  therefore  neoessary  verify  the  poiBt,  ilaijlv   OK^riments  wwt 

t^  have  recourse  to  some  mechanical  meaDe«  uade  on  pc9»oa9  that  were  uaaomid  either 

to  ascertain  exactly  the  variations  of  strength;  from  disease  or  from  age,   and  the  rotoltf 

iHit  it  was  more  particularly  necessary  to  were  the  converse  to  those  remarked  in  the 

observe  whether,  independently  of  diet,  there  soldiers.      In  individuals  therefore  who,  im 

were  not  causes  tending  to  produce  varia-  proportion  to  their  age,  are  relatively  debili* 

tions  of  strength,  and  should  such  be  disco-  tated,  and  have   still  a  nominal  oenstitatioa, 

vered,    to    Icam  whether    these    variations  there  is  a  general  decrease  of  muscular  power 

could  be  subjected  to  some  regular  law.  immediately  after  eating ;  but  this  desoead* 

By  means  of  a  dynamometer,  M.  Edwards  log  tendency  is  far  less  pronounced  than  the 

measured  the  strength  of  one  individual  at  contrary   tendency,   which   is   found  under 

five  different  periods  of  the  day  ;  at  7  o'clock  similar  cireumstances. 

in  the  morning;    11  in  the  morning;  one  This    contact    between    the     immediate 

q*clock  ;  7  in  the  evening  and  1 1  in  the  even-  effects  of  food  on  the  muscular  powers,  ae» 

iog,    /These   experiments,   repeated  during  cording  to  the  soundness  or  debility  of  indiw 

10  successive  days,  aod  in  similar  circum*  viduale,  is  worthy  of  attention.    The  eleva- 

stances,  gave  the  following  average  figures  of  tion  or  depression  of  the  powers  which  fol» 

the  strength  of  the  hand :                    ^  lows  the  ingestion  of  aliments  is,  as  it  were, 

7  in  the  morning    ........    67t7  instantaneous;  it  is  the  consequence   of  a 

11 • 72,1  passing  contact,  and  altogether  distinct  from 

1 73  the  subsequent  effects  of  digested  food.    This 

7  in  the  evening ,    71,3  operation  commencing  immediately  after  the 

21 67,6.  arrival  of  food  in  the  stomach,  tends  to  coo* 

Thus,  from  the  time  of  riding  at  seven  in  the  centrate  there  the  powers  of  the  tndividnala, 

morning  up  to  one  o'clock,  the  strength  was  and  consequently  to>counterbalance  the  oUier 

9n  the  increase,  after  which  it  gradually  de-  effect.    Two  opposite  tendencies    therefore 

creased ;  it  was  lowest  at  the  two  ends  of  obtain  after  the  ingestion  of  aHments,  and  it 

the  day.    What   was   the  reason  of  this  ?  is  the  difference  between  them  that  the  dyB»» 

Does  the  aliment  taken  an  hour  after  rising  mometer  makes  known ;   this  difference  is 

in  the  morning,   lay  the  foundation   of  the  minus  in  feeble  and  plus  in  vigorous  persons, 

increasing    powers  ?  or  is   such   a    process  If  the  quantity  of  aliment  is  moderate,  the 

merely  dependant  on  a  natural  law  ?      To  call  of  the  powers  towards  the  stomach  will 

settle   this,    the  hour   of   meal-eating  was  be  less,  whilst  the  excitation  produced  by  the 

changed ;  breakfast,  which  had  hitherto  been  contact  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  meal  had 

taken  at  eighto'dockwas  deferred  to  half  past  been  larger.     We  may  then  imagine  casw 

ten.    The  dynamometer  was  then  used  at  wherein,  after  taking  soup,  the  development 

seven,  half-past  nine,  and  ten  o'clock ;  the  of  the-  muMular  powers  shall  be  greater  than 

average  of  the  three  periods  shewed  that  in  at  the  end  of  the  meal.    This  excitement  is 

the  interval,  and  without  taking  any  nourish-  also  greater  after  dressed  than  after  simple 

ment,  or  the  intervention  of  any  appreciable  gelatine. 

exdting  cause,  the  strength  had  progressively  ••♦♦         •         •          9        • 

increased.    Therefore,  it  is  plain  that  when  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  gei^eral 

fasting,  a  progressive  increase  of  muscular  proposition,  that  the  intensity  of  the  action 

power  occurs  during  the  major  part  of  the  of  gelatine  on  the  muscular  powers  tends  to 

morning,  without  any  other  excitation  than  increase  with   the   proportion  of  this   sob- 

the  natural  play  of  the  organs,  and  the  mild  atance  ;  whence  it  would  follow,  that  soup 

action  of  external  agents.     Further  experi-  made  with  two  ounces  of  gelatine  and  a 

meats,  how#^er,  shewed  that  after  breakfast  pound  of  meat  would  act  more  energetically 

the  dynamometer  was  raised  7^,  evidencing  on  the  muscular  powers  than  common  soa|> 

that  though  the  increase  of  power  is  inde-  made  from  four    pounds    of    meat.      The 

pendant  of,  it  is  still  aided  by  the  ingestion  strengthening  influence  of  gelatine  by  itself, 

of  aliment.  has  been  confirmed  by  another  result,  namely, 

[Many  experiments  made  by  M.  Edwards  that  the  fortifying  action  of  soup  with  the 

on  the  privates  of  a  regiment,  are  related  in  maximum  of  gelatine,  has  not  only  greater 

this  portion  of  his  memoir ;  we  shall,  how-  intensity  but  also  lasts  for  a  longer  period ; 

^eter,  content  ourselves  with  the  conclusions  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  terms, 

he  draws  from  them  regarding  the  influei^e  intensity  and  duration,  are  always  connected, 

of  aliment  on  the  muscular  powers  :  they  are  — Gazette  MedieaUt  Feb,  SI,  1835,  . 

as  follows.]  — f^.^ 

It  »«y  tt'««fo«  be  established  u  a  gene-  ftoijlftal  »«p0rM. 

ral  rule,  that   there  is  an  augmentation  of  -^     r     r 

muscular  power   in  »ome   men   after  every  ^  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL, 

jneal  that  is  composed  of  good  materials : 

and  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  -— — 

exceptions  observed  were  owing  to  the  fact  Ciimrer  of  the  Penia-^Amputation, 

of  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  experiments  March  10th. — ^A  healthy-looking  man,  ap- 

flot  being  sound  men  (hommes  forts).    To  parently  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  was 
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brought  into  the  operating  theatre,  having 
laboured  under  cancer  of  the  penis  for  seven 
months.  The  disease  commenced,  as  gene- 
rally is  the  case,  in  the  shape  of  a  purplish 
Hvid  tubercle,  situate  on  the  glans  penis, 
Trhich  had  rapidly  involved  the  whole  <tf  that 
structure,  and  extended  to  the  prepuce,  which 
latter  thickened,  everted,  and  retracted, 
tightly  embraced  the  cervix  of  the  glans,  thus 
producing,  as  the  operator  afterwards  re* 
marked,  a  troublesome  form  of  paraphymo- 
fiis,  which  was  very  general  in  these  cases. 

The  open  carcinomatous  ulcer  had  quickly 
succeeded  to  the  first  stage  and  spread  over 
the  whole  diseased  surfeoe. 

The  operation  of  amputation  having  been 
decided  upon  by  the  surgical  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital, the  case  afforded  Mr.  Cutler,  the  re- 
cently elected  assistant-surgeon,  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  bis  first  appearance  before 
the  pupils  of  the  hospital  in  the  character  of 
an  operator,  and  we  can  hardly  refrain  from 
taking  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the 
intrepid  and  surgeon-like  manner  in  which 
the  operation  was  gone  ttirough  reflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  operator ;  and  with- 
out any  desire  to  make  the  least  invidious 
comparison  between  Mr.  Cutler  and  his  op- 
ponents at  the  late  election,  we  must  say  that 
we  think  the  governors  of  the  institution 
have  every  reason  for  gratulation  in  possess- 
ing the  servicea  of  this  gentleman. 

A  fillet  of  broad  tape  being  first  passed 
once  or  twice  around  the  root  of  the  penis, 
in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  haemorrhage, 
its  ends  were  held  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  whilst 
Mr.  Cutler,  taking  the  glans  penis  in  his  left 
hand,  and  slightly  extending  the  organ,  di- 
vided it  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  pubes.  Upon 
slightly  relaxing  the  fillet,  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels  in  the  stump  were  readily  discovered, 
and  ligitures  at  once  applied  to  them,  about 
six  in  all  being  requisite.  A  catheter  of  elas- 
tic gum  was  introduced  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder,  its  extremity  being  cut  off 
about  an  inch  from  the  opening ;  the  skin  was 
then  drawn  over  the  stump  and  secured  by 
two  stitches  of  suture.  The  catheter  was 
secured  in  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  ordi- 
nary apparatus  of  fillets  and  tapes  employed 
for  that  purpose,  and  its  mouth  closed  with  a 
wooden  peg.  We  have  seldom  witnessed  a 
catheter  secured  in  the  bladder  in  a  more 
dexterous  and  neat  manner. 

After  the  patient  had  been  removed  to  the 
ward.  Mr.  Cutler  gave  a  short  account  of 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  case.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  amputated  portion  of  the  penis 
having  been  made,  it  was  found  to  pi^sent 
the  usual  characteristics  of  scirrhus  in  an  ul- 
cerated *  state,  involving  the  whole  of  the 
glans  and  prepuce,  but  not  extending  far  be- 
yond these  parts,  though,  to  onr  eye,  the 
fibrous  tunics  of  the  cavernous  bodies  ap- 
peered  somewhat  hypertitiphied  even  at  the 
point  of  division. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  disease  will  not 
return  in  the  stump ;  but  we  understand  that 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  who  has  operated  in  about 
twenty  cases,  says  that  he  only  recollects  ttro 
in  which  this  unhappy  result  did  not  occur. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra, 

Edward  Cormack,  aged  38,  was  admitted 
into  Northumberland  Ward,  March  2nd,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  White.  He  appears  to 
have  led  an  irregular  and  dissipated  life« 
and  had  stricture  of  the  urethra  seven  years 
ago,  which,  however,  had  been  so  far  suc- 
cessfully treated  as  to  permit  a  free  passage 
to  a  small  stream  of  urine,  except  when  ha 
was  under  the  iaflnence  of  a  debauch.  He 
admits  that  he  has  been  drinking  to  excess, 
more  or  less,  throughout  last  week,  but  that 
on  Saturday  he  made  himself  completely 
drunk  with  spirits  and  beer.  On  the  Sunday 
morning  be  found  that  be  could  not  pass  his 
water,  unless  in  drops,  and  by  Monday 
morning  the  retention  had  become  complete. 
He  applied  to  a  neighbouring  apothecary, 
who  endeavoured  to  pass  a  bougie,  but  with- 
out effect.  He  came  to  the  hospital  about 
noon,  and  Mr.  Thompson  endeavoured  to  pass* 
first  a  small  silver  catheter,  and  afterwarda 
instruments  of  catgut  and  elastic  gum,  but 
without  success.  A  warm  bath  was  now  or- 
dered, and  the  patient  placed  in  it,  and  the 
instrument  then  tried,  and  the  bath  waa 
thrice  repeated,  but  with  the  like  result. 
Venesection  was  now  had  recourse  to,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from  the 
arm  ;  and  after  an  interval  had  elapsed,  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  catheter  was  also  re- 
pealed, but  even  in  the  state  of  relaxation 
and  exhaustion  in  this  way  produced,  no  in- 
strument could  be  passed.  The  endeavoura 
of  Mr.  White,  who  came  about  midnight* 
were  attended  with  no  greater  success ;  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a  false  passage  in 
the  muscular  portion  of  the  canal,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  A  attempting 
to  introduce  the  instrument.  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Thompson  consulted  as  to  the  propriety 
of  puncturing  the  bladder  from  the  rectum  ; 
it  was,  however,  agreed  to  wait  until  the 
morning;  a  suppository,  of  four  grains  of 
solid  opium  having  been  directed  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

3rd.  The  patient  is  somewhat  relieved  this 
liprnlng,  having  passed  a  little  urine  gutta- 
tim.  The  tumefaction  and  tension  in  the 
hypogastric  region,  which  existed  yesterday, 
is  not  however  in  the  least  diminished,  and 
appears  to  be  still  more  sensible  to  pressure. 
The  blood  taken  away  at  the  first  venesec* 
tion  yesterday  does  not  present  any  appear- 
ance of  the  buffy  coat,  but  that  of  the  second 
is  highly  buffed  and  cupped.  He  was  order- 
ed an  enema  containing  2  drachms  of  liquor 
opii  sedativus,  2  ounces  of  castor  oil,  and  a 
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pint  of  gmel,  wlilcb  has  been  administered,  though  it  did  not  enable  Mr.  Thompson  to 

and  has  afforded  him  additional  relief,  but  no  pass  any  instrument,  yet  he  thinks  it  was 

instrument  can  yet  be  introduced.     He  is  or-  useful,  and  that  it  enabled  the  patient  to  pass 

dered  to  take  at  bed-time  15  gn.  of  Dover's  more  water  than  he  otherwise  would  have 

Powder.  done.     Mr.  Guthrie  considers  that  this  case 

4th.   He  has  been  somewhat  relieved  by  confirms  an  opinion  for  which   he  has  con- 

passing  about  a  pint  of  very  high-coloured  tended ;    viz.  that  the   peculiar  manner  in 

urine, Jn  drops.     He  is  able,  by  actively  as-  which  the  ureters  enter  the  bladder  is  a  pro- 

sisting  in  its  expulsion,  to  pass  a  little  in  a  vision  of  nature,  against  excessive  distention 

very  small  stream,  but  this  occasions  him  ex-  of  that  viscus,  a  moderate  degree  of  disten- 

cessive  pain.     His  mouth  is  sore,  aod  breath  tion  producing  a  mechanical  closure  of  the 

very  offensive ;  it  now  turning  out  that  he  is  openings  of  these  canals,  and  thus  preventing 

under  the  influence  of  mercury,  having  both  the  further  admission  of  urine,  which  hence 

been  rubbing  it  in  and  taking  it  internally  accumulates  in  the  ureters  and  pelves  of  the 

before  his  admission,  for  a  chancre.  kidneys,  which  become  proportionally  dilated 

There    is    a    very  considerable  degree  of  and  afford  temporary  reservoirs  until  the  ob- 

swelling  above  the   pubes,    which  *  is   very  struction  in  the  urethra  is  removed,  and  the 

tender  on  pressure.     The  tongue  is  covered  fluid  can  find  its  way  into  the  bladder*, 

with* a  thick  creamy  far;  pulse  96,  full  and  9th.     Much   better.     He   discharges  the 

toft.     He  had  some  castor  oil   yesterday,  urine  very  freely,  aod  without  much  effort,  as 

which  has  freely  relaxed  his  bowels.     He  is  it  even  drops  from  him  when  asleep.     How* 

ordered  a  suppository  of  5  grs.  of  opium  at  ever,  he  passes  it  only  in  drops,  though  these 

bed  time.  quiekly  succeed  each  other.     There  is  now 

5th.  He  continued  to  pass  water  guttatim  but  very  slight  tenderness  over  the  pubea* 

until  about  2  p.  m.,  when  he  had  a  severe  at-  the  pulse  80,  and  regfular.    Altogether  he 

tack  of  pain,  and  found  himself  unable  to  now  appears  to  be  going  on  well, 

expel  a  drop.  21th.     He  is  now  able  to  pass  his  water 

Mr.  Snowdon,  the  house-surgeon,  being  in  a  stream,  though  a  small  and  interrupted 

called  to  him,  procured  a  warm  bath,  which  one ;  he  has  but  little  pain,  and  passes  about 

gave  him  great  relief,  and  enabled  him  to  pass  three  pints  daily.      His  general  health  is 

a  little  water.  pretty  good,  though  but  weak. 

The  retention,  however,  has  returned  in  its  14th.     Much  improved  since  last  report ; 

most  unmitigated  form  during  the  day,  and  the  vesical  tumour  has  altogether  disappeared, 

the  hypogastric  tumour  evidently  increases  in  and  the  urine  continues  to  pass  with  the  same 

size.    The  general  health,  however,  is  not  so  and  even  a  greater  degree  of  freedom, 

much  affected  as  might  have  been  expeeted ;  i6th.    Continues  improving;  but  no  in- 

nor  is  the  countenance   expressive   of  any  strument  has  yet  been  passed,  nor  has  it 

great  degree  of  anxiety ;  the  pulse  is  84,  and  been  attempted  during  the  last  four  days, 

not  so  full.    Tlie  smallest  elastic  gum  ca-  . 

theter  that  <»^W^^«  ?«»<;«« J^  ^"  "«»«»-  DUeased growth qf  the  Clitorisand  Nympha, 

vonred  to  be  passed,  both  by  Mr.  Thompson  «.',,.                   , 

and  Mr.  Guthrie,  but  without  success ;  it  was  ^/'*^*°^®  *°/  K»  being  removed  by  Mr. 

therefore  passed  into  the  urethra  as  far  as  Thompson,  a  female  was  brought  into  the 

practicable,  which  was  just  beyond  the  trian-  tn«atre,  to  have  an  enlarged  and  diseased 

gular  ligament,  and  was  left  there,  being  se-  ny^P^a  removed  by  Mr.  White.     It  appears 

cured  to  the  penis  with  threads  and  adhesive  ^*'  ^^'^  *^"«.*5  ^  ^^  ^o»S  standing,  and  tiiat 

plaister.  ^  great  portion  of  the  clitoris  and  the  nym- 

6th.     This  morning,  between  the  hours  of  P^*  ^^  **>«  opposite  side  had  been  removed  at 

six  and  seven,  he  has  passed,  guttatim,  about  ■  Previous  operation  some  time  since.    Upon 

a  quart  of  veiy  high-coloured  urine,  but  *^«  parts  being  exposed,  the  labia  majora 

since  that  period  he  has  not  been  able  to  pass  ^"«  ^o^***^  ^  ^«  &''«atly  tumefied,  as  if  from 

a  single  drop.     The  tumour  in  the  hypo-  »»  oedematous  condition  of  this  tissue,  and 

castric  region  has  much  increased  in  size ;  it  ^^  s*^"  o^  *^«  perineum  extending  beyond 

extends  to  the  umbilicus,  and  is  well  defined.  ^"^^  a°"«  ^nd  to  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs, 

Mr.  Thompson  again  endeavoured  to  pass  the  "^^  o^  »  ^^^^^y  '^^^^  *;°'°^'''  «"^  >»  some 

instrument,  but  ineffectually ;  he  therefore  de-  P'^s  apparently  disposed  to  ulcerate.  Within 

termined   to  try  the  effect  of   a  tobacco-  ^^  1»^>\«»  f  ^^^  ^^^}  «f «»  ^'^^^  occupying 

enema,  which  was  ordered  to  be  prepared.  «»«  ^»»olc  of  the  genital  fissure,  was  seen  a 

The  countenance  of  the  patient  has  a  more  l^^SC  oval  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 

anxious  expression,  and  altogether  he  is  not  fB»  \  »]»  8""^^*^*^  was  intersected  by  numerous 

to  welL  lineal  depressions  of  its  tegument,  which  was 

7th.    He  has  been  somewhat  relieved  since  ^^   *  ^^^y  flesh  colour.     Its  general  ap- 

yesterday,  by  passing  about  three  pints  of  pearancc  was  hence  similar  to  that  of  one 

urine  in  frequentiy  repeated  drops,  but  he  ©^  ^^^  condybmatous  tumours,  resembled 

cannot  pass  any  in  a  stream.    The  tumour     ^ — 

in  the  hypogastrium  is,  however,  much  the-  *  Vide  Guthrie  on  the  Anatomy  and  Dis- 

aame  as  before.    The  tobacco-enema  reduced  eases  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra.    Iiondoni 

the  muscuUr  power  considerably;  nad,  &!•  1834,  pp.  6 — 8. 
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liien  to  100 ;  bowels  open.  He  was  bled 
B^Q  to  i  zvj,  and  15  leeches  were  applied 
to  his  face ;  five  grains  of  calomel  were  given 
at  night,  and  the  senna  mixture  the  next 
morning,  when  his  pnlse  had  fallen  to  96 ; 
the  redness  now  began  to  leave  the  face  and 
spread  itself  over  the  scalp,  and  he  became 
slightly  delirious ;  this  was  an  unfavonrahle 
symptom — it  is  true  that  many  persons  who 
are  delirious  recover,  yet,  generally  the  cases 
are  fatal.  So  long  as  the  intellects  are  clear, 
though  the  inflammation  be  very  severe,  your 
prognosis  may  be  favourable ;  when  the  in- 
flammation spreads,  and  delirium  come  on,  it 
is  unfavourable.  The  head  was  shaved  and 
fomented,  and  the  swollen  parts  of  the  eye- 
lids again  punctured.  Tartarized  antimony 
in  I  gr,  gradually  increased  to  ^  gr.  doses, 
were  given  every  two  or  three  hours. 

12th.  More  delirium  ;  pulse  120  ;  erysi- 
pelas of  the  face  nearly  gone;  discontinue 
the  tartarized  antimony,  and  as  there  is  great 
debility,  give  him  a  mixture  eontaining  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 
13th.  Delirious  all  night. 

Muriat.  morphia;,  gr.  i,  statim. 
'  The  erysipelas  extending  to  the  back,  we 
drew  a  line  across  with  nitrate  of  silver,  in 
order  to  stop  its  progress  ;  it  was  not,  bow- 
ever,  attended  with  any  benefit.  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, the  house-surgeon,  Ihought  this  arose 
from,  the  line  being  too  near  the  diseased 
parts ;  nitrate  of  silver  is  often  efficacious  in 
stopping  the  extension  of  the  disease. 

15th.  There  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  uvula, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  which  shews  a 
slight  vesication  containing  a  serous  fluid. 
It  is  possible  the  inflammation  might  have 
extended  from  the  face  to  the  throat ;  Baron 
Duputyren  mentions  several  cases  in  which 
this  occurred,  so  that  those  who  maintain  that 
erysipelas  only  alFeets  cellular  membrane  are 
mUtalcen.     John  Hunter  did   not  think  it 
confined  to  the  skin,  but  looked  on  every 
species   of   inflammation  which    tended    to 
spread,  as  erysipelatous.    Ordered  to  inhale 
the  steam  of  hot  water.    At  half-past  eleven, 
P.M.  the  breathing  became  more  difficult,  and 
he  died  suddenly,  spparently  from  suffocation. 


Dr.  Carewell  is  preparing  the  parts  of  the 
throat  affected,  or  I  should  have  had  them 
here  for  your  inspection.     Mr.  Liston  how- 
ever, who  has  seen  several  cases  of  the  kind, 
had  this  drawing  taken  (shewing  it),  of  the 
state  of  parts  in  a  case  semilar  to  the  present 
one,  only  more  advanced.     You  will  perceive 
in  this  drawing,  that  there  is  pns  under  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis ;   ours  only 
had  a  serous  effusion  in  the  same  situation, 
but  a  small  quantity  of  pus ;  in  the  cellular 
tissue  outwardly  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  also 
considerable  inflammation  of    the    mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea.     On  opening  the 
head,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  found  foil 
of  black  blood,  but  no  other  symptoms  of 
disease  was  present.    The  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  was  distended  with  black  blood, 
shewing  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
suffocation.      The  most  important  circum- 
stance of  the  case  is  the  disposition  to  in- 
flammation of  internal  parts,  that  exists  in 
erysipelas :  after  death  you  will  find  inflam- 
mation in  some  of  the  deep-seated  organs, 
as  in  our  case,  though  the  erysipelas  be  ap- 
parently cured.     Had  we  been  aware  in  the 
early  stage  that  disease  had  existed  in  the 
throat,  we  should  have  left  the  erysipelas  to 
itself — and  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
given   stimulants.      Had   tracheotomy  been 
performed  it  might  have  saved  the  patient 
for  a  few  hours,  but  would  not  have  been  at- 
tended with  any  ultimate  benefit. 

— o— . 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  OMetrieian  will  find  the  infomation  in 
M.  Balli^^re's  Catalogue. 

An  Inquirer, — ^The  silly  rumour  is  absurd,  as 
will  appear  by  our  Advertisement  sheet. 

Mr,  M, — ^The  article  is  under  consideration— 
Advertisers  would  not  consent  to  a  monthly 
appearance. 

A  Southampton  Friend,  Medieus,  A  General 
Practitioner,  and  others. — Dr.  Ryan  will 
re-print  the  New  Formulary  of  Hospitals 
in  a  pocket  volume.  It  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  include  all  the  new  medi- 
cines described  by  M.Magcndie  in  his  edition 
of  this  year,  and  proposed  by  others,  to  the 
time  of  publication. 
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LECTURR  XZIII. 


Gbntlbmbx — The  next  subject,  Public 
Health,  to  which  I  have  to  direct  your  at- 
tention, is  one  of  general  interest,  And,  were 
it  fully  entered  into,  would  itself  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  separate  course  of  lectures.  The 
nature  of  this  course  does  not  permit  me  to 
bestow  upon  it  the  time  and  consideration 
which  it  merits;  but,  nevertheless,  it  cannot 
be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  object  of  every  government  is  the 
liappiness  and  welfare  of  the  people ;  and, 
consequently,  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
of  the  community  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  government.  In 
many  states  there  is  a  separate  code  or  sys- 
tem of  laws  fur  this  purpose;  but,  in  this 
country,  except  on  some  particular  emer- 
gency— such  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
Asiatic  Cholera  visited  our  shores,  and  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  quarantine  laws,  our  go- 
vernment scarcely  concerns  itself  with  the 
health  of  the  people.  The  individual  inte- 
rests of  Englishmen,  however,  have  effected 
what  the  government  has  neglected;  and 
our  cities  and  towns  are  as  healthy,  if  not 
more  so,  than  many  of  those  cities  in  which 
every  thing  connected  with  their  salubrity 
is  a  matter  of  legal  enactment.  Our  towns 
are  amply  supplied  with  pure  water;  the 
streets  are  cleaned,  and  drainage  is  attended 
to ;  and,  following  the  example  of  some  of 
our  continental  neighbours,  we  are,  at  length, 
about  to  remove  the  places  for  the  interment 
of  the  dead  from  the  midst  of  the  population 
to  cemeteries  at  a  distance  from  the  towns. 
That  the  exhalations  emitted  from  church- 
yards are,  to  a  certain  degree,  injurious  to 
the  health  of  those  in  their  vicinity  has  been 
demonstrated  by  ample  experience,  particu- 
larly if  the  district  be  a  populous  one  and 
the  opening  of  the  graves  frequent  But 
even  the  improvements  which  are  anticipated 
on  this  subject,  are  not  the  work  of  govern- 

VOL*  Til. 


ment,  but  have  originated  as  matter  of  spe- 
culation with  individuals:  indeed,  as  I  have 
already  said,  with  the  exception  of  the  qua- 
rantine regulations,  and  the  Central  Board 
of  Health  lately  established,  England  may 
be  regarded  as  devoid  of  medical  police. 

The  defect  of  medical  police,  however,  is 
in  some  degree  supplied  by  the  laws  against 
nuisances,  and  as  far  as  these  are  connected 
with  health,  they  l)ecome  subjects  of  medico- 
legal inquiry;  and  much  depends  on  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  physician,  in  find- 
ing a  verdict  in  such, cases.     Whatever  io- 
couveniences,  hurts,  or  damages,  is  a  nui* 
sauce  in  the  eye  of  the  law:  they  may 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  affecting  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.    The  latter  only  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner; the  former  is  intimately  connected 
with  his  professional  duties.    Any  person 
who  fixes  his  abode  near  a  very  obvious  nui* 
sance  must  abide  the  consequences,  and  can- 
not bs  legally  indemnified  for  any  inconve- 
nience or  injury  which  he  may  sustain ;  but 
if  the  nuisance  be  one  which  is  not  very  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  and  yet  injurious  to 
health,  no  speculator  has  a  right  for  his  owii 
l)enefit  to  establish  any  manufacture  in  a 
neighbourhood,  which  may  endanger  either 
the  property  or  the  person  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and,  therefore,  those  aggrieved  have 
a  right  to  compensation  at  law :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  country  like  ours,  the  pros- 
perity of  which  depends  on  enterprize  and 
commercial  advantages,  these  must  not  be 
checked  by  capricious  or  arbitrary  objec- 
tions.    In  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the 
health  or  personal  comfort  of  individuals  is 
supposed  to    suffer,   medical    evidence    is 
called  in  to  determine  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  injury  sustained.    The  necessity, 
therefore,  for  the   medical  practitioner  to 
make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  in- 
fluence of  every  cause  of  disease,  arising 
from  what  the  law  terms  nuisances,  is  suffi- 
ciently   obvious.    My    learned    colleague, 
however,  will  inform  you  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions depending  on  custom,  and  that  the 
law  does  not  consider  ^any  real  nuisances 
actionable,  even  in  the  most  populous  dis- 
tricts, provided  they  have  existed  before  any 
buildings  were  erected   near  them.    But 
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even  in  such  cases  medical  opinions  may  be 
required;  and  our  business  is  not  to  deter- 
mine on  the  propriety  of  the  law,  but  on  the 
degree  of  insalubrity  of  the  nuisance. 

Nuisances  may  be  arranged  under  four 
heads: — 

1.  Manufactories  or  trades  which  pro- 
duce noxious  effluvia,  iQ^uflFerable  either 
from  the  noisomeness  of  their  odours,  or 
which  are  the  source  of  diseases. 

2.  Shambles,  or  slaughter-houses. 

3.  Drains  and  outlets  of  waste  liquids 
which  may  poison  neighbouring  streams. 

4.  Infections. 

Ilie  first  set  of  nuisances,  those  connected 
with  trades  and  manufactories,  may  be  sub- 
divided into— 1.  such  as  afford  hurtful  effla- 
vi^i  the  result  of  putrefaction,  as  animal 
4«^mi>osition  by  heat:  2,  such  as  evolve 
mu^h  smoke,  and  carbonaceous  matters: 
lU^  9.  such  as  diffuse  gaaes,  which,  mingling 
with  the  atmosphere,  beconie  injurious  to 
)iealth  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs. 

Almost  all  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
Btftnce9,  placed  under  some  circumstances, 
when  deprived  of  vitality,  supplied  with 
moisture,  and  exposed  to  air  and  a  ceitain 
iamp^rature,  undergo  the  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation, the  products  of  which,  injurious 
to  health,  are  carburetted  and  sulphuretted 
bydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen.  The 
two  first  operate  upon  the  living  system  as 
sedative  poisons;  the  two  latter  cause  as- 
phyxia ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances 
on  the  records  of  medicine,  of  diseases  pro- 
duced by  these  effluvia  operating  upon  the 
body*  All  occupations,  therefore,  which 
give  rise  to  such  effluvia  are  truly  nuisances, 
and  should  be  performed  without  the  limits 
of  cities,  and  at  a  distance  from  human 
dwellings. 

The  preparation  of  hemp  and  flax  affords 
a  nuisance  of  this  description.  In  order  to 
free  the  vegetable  fibre  from  the  other  ports 
of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  in  making  hemp 
and  flax,  the  plants  are  placed  in  pools  or 
fosaet  dug  for  the  purpose,  until  such  time 
a*  putrefaction  is  produced  and  proceeds  to 
a  certain  point;  the  odour  of  the  effluvia 
which  exhales  is  most  noisome,  closely  re- 
Bembling  that  of  bilge  water  in  the  hold  of  a 
foul  ship.  Even  when  this  process  is  con- 
ducted in  the  countryp  at  a  distance  from 
houses,  diseases  sometimes  occur  from  it, 
such  as  fevers  of  a  remittent  and  intermit- 
tent character.  At  Helmstedt,  the  flax  is 
steeped  in  the  Aller,  and,  annually,  pro- 
duces au  epidemic  dysentery  which  prevails 
lor  several  weeks  during  the  autumn.  Lan- 
cisi  ascribes  some  of  the  fevers  which  rage 
at  Constantinople  to  the  fermentation  of  the 
moist  hemp  brought  from  Cairo  and  stored 
in  granaries  during  the  summer  months; 
and  instances  are  on  record  of  malignant  fe- 
vers originating  from  this  source.  Some 
parts  of  the  process  of  tanning  is  equally  de- 
toterioos,  especially  that  part  which  subjects 
the  Mdes  to  incipient  putrefiaiction,  in  order 


to  loosen  the  epidermis  and  enable  it  and 
the  hair  to  be  more  readily  separated  from 
the  true  skin,  which  is  to  be  converted  into 
leather.  The  making  of  catgut,  purifying 
fish  oil,  butcher's  stalls,  cabbages  and  other 
vegetables  left  in  markets  to  putrify,  and 
accumulations  of  filth  behind  houses,  are  all 
properly  legal  nuisances,  and  in  prosecu- 
tions regarding  them  the  decisions  rest 
chiefly  on  medical  evidence.  Some  trades 
necessarily  produce  efiluvia  of  the  most  of- 
fensive kind:  such  as  varnish-making,  the 
unfolding  of  horns  by  means  of  heat,  soap- 
boiling,  and  such  like,  which  are  almost  as 
injurious  to  health  as  putrefaction,  and, 
therefore,  are  deservedly  regarded  as  nui- 
sances. In  varnish-making,  in  particular, 
the  stench  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  the 
workmen  have  fainted :  and  on  one  occasion 
two  men  actually  lost  their  lives  in  a  manu- 
factory of  varnish  in  Gray's-inn-lane.  Bot 
some  employments  are  productive  of  offen- 
sive odours,  such,  for  example,  as  rendering 
tallow,  that  is  converting  fat  into  tallow, 
and  making  candles,  which  on  many  ner- 
vous and  irritable  habits  cause  nausea  and 
headache,  and  are  regarded  as  nuisances  in 
the  eye  of  the  law:  nevertheless,  they  can- 
not he  Raid  to  be  actually  injurious  to  health. 
In  actions,  therefore,  brought  in  such  cases, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  procure  medical  evi- 
dence on  either  side,  it  behoves  you  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  a  state  of  full  health 
and  one  of  delicacy  or  actual  disease,  in  de- 
livering your  opinions  respecting  the  influ- 
ence of  offensive  odours  on  the  health  of  the 
community. 

All  manufactories  and  trades  which  re- 
quire the  consumption  of  much  coal,  and 
emit  large  volumes  of  smoke,  are  also  inju- 
rious to  health,  but  certainly  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  those  in  which  putrefaction  takes 
Elace;  and  if  we  consider  the  comparative 
ealthy  state  of  this  metropolis,  with  that  of 
other  cities  of  a  much  less  extent,  and  then 
take  into  account  the  immense  quantity  of 
carbonaceous  matter  constantly  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  we  cannot  regard  smoke  as 
a  source  of  general  unhealthiness.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  quantity  6t 
smoke  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  from  fires 
of  equal  size  and  consumption  of  coals,  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  chim- 
neys. When  these  are  very  high,  much  of 
the  carbonaceous  and  other  matters,  which 
would  otherwise  escape  into  the  atmosphere, 
are  condensed  in  the  chimney ;  thence  in 
delivering  opinions  respecting  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  breweries,  distilleries,  glass- 
houses, and  other  erections,  giving  off  much 
smoke,  the  elevation  of  the  chimney  must 
always  be  inquired  into,  and  the  inference 
drawn  accordingly,  on  the  principles  which 
have  been  just  mentioned.  The  same  rea- 
soning applies,  also,  to  some  manufactories 
in  which  large  quantities  of  foetid  vapours 
are  evolved;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  manQ« 
f&cture  of  Prussian  bluet    In  this  procesii 
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pota«a  sstrieates  mo«t  offeovive  vapours,  (R«ail).  lathe  same  manner  chlorine  may 
which  aie»  nevertheleiB,  not  injurious  to  prove  fatal ;  but  ia  the  degree  of  dilutioa 
bsalth.  Such  works,  however,  are  justly  m  which  they  are  usually  found  within  the 
ftgarded  as  nuisances:  but  if  the  chimnies  manufactories,  even  they  may  be  breathed 
be  carried  to  a  height  of  150  or  200  feet,  no  with  impunity.  Mr.  Tennaut,  of  Glasgow, 
inconvenience  arises,  as  the  offensive  vapours  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  bleaching  ma* 
are  dissipated  in  the  air.  terials  in  this  country,  informed  me  that 
Gases  are  more  deleterious,  even  when  men  who  go  to  engage  themselves  to  him, 
^gely  diluted,  than  smoke,  and  therefore,  labouring  under  pulmonary  disesses,  lose 
in  a  medieo-leffal  point  of  view,  those  manu-  their  coughs  if  they  be  taken  gradually  into 
factories  which  give  them  off  are  greater  what  is  called  the  chlorine  house ;  and  that 
musances  than  those  which  are  regarded  as  people  labouring  under  consumption  of  the 
•uefa,  only  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  lungs  frequently  take  lodgings  in  the 
of  smoke  which  they  create.  The  manu-  neighbourhood  of  his  works,  for  the  express 
factory  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  this  country,  is  purpose  of  inhaling  the  highly  diluted  gas. 
of  this  description,  omng  to  the  careless  la  coal  gas  works,  much  o^  the  mixed 
manner  in  which  much  of  the  materials  is  gases  occasionally  escape,  and  are  extremely 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  in  the  form  of  offensive ;  but,  although  I  am  of  opipion 
aulphurons  ecia  and  nitrous  acid  gas.  Much  that  this  mixed  gas  operates  as  an  injurious 
inconvenience  and  injury  to  health  arises  agent,  when  inhaled  by  those  not  accus- 
from  breathing  these  gases ;  but  an  action  tomed  to  it,  yet  farther  experience  is  re- 
ftgatnst  the  erection  of  a  work  of  this  kind  quired  to  prove  this  opinion.  It  must  be 
may  be  vexatious;  and,  if  the  effects  have  admitted  that  gas-men  breathe  it  in  a  much 
not  already  been  felt,  and  the  evidence  of  less  diluted  state  with  impunity  ;  but  it  is 
•  medical  man  is  brought  forward  to  prove  not  easy  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  the 
the  insalubrity  of  such  a  work,  you  must  body  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  most 
bear  in  recollection  that  it  is  only  insalubri-  deleterious  influences,  when  gradually  sub- 
oiii  from  want  of  due  precaution ;  and  that  jected  to  them.  Sanctorius  relates  a  curi- 
works  of  this  description  may  be  carried  on  ous  case  of  a  criminal  who  fell  sick  when 
in  the  midst  of  a  populous  town,  or  a  city,  taken  out  of  a  noisome  dungeon,  in  which  he 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  health  of  the  had  been  long  confined,  and  could  not  be  re- 
population.  This  gas,  however,  may  prove  covered  until  he  was  restored  to  the  impure 
injurious  to  a  neighbourhood  when  extri-  air  in  which  he  had  long  breathed, 
cated  abundantly  in  cementing  iron-work,  Brick  and  lime-kilns  exhale  csirburetted 
which  is  sometimes  done  by  a  compound  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
SQoriate  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  andiron-  consequently  prove  injurious  to  persons  who 
flings.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  fall  asleep  on  them;  but  they  cannot  be  re- 
1S21,  at  Maidstone.  A  workman  was  re*  garded  as  nuisances  if  the  insalubrity  of 
pairing  the  inside  of  a  boiler  of  a  steam-  these  gases,  in  the  greatly  diluted  state  in 
engine  with  this  cement,  and  was  suffo-  which  they  are  spread  over  neighbourhoods; 
cated ;  his  assistant,  in  descending  to  his  but  as  a  nuisance  in  the  eye  of  the  law  com- 
aid,  inhaled  the  fumes  and  also  fell  to  the  prebends  "  anything  which  worketh  hurt, 
hotlom.  Water  was  thrown  into  the  boiler  inconvenience,  or  damage,"  they  may  be 
to  absorb  the  gas,  and  the  bodies  taken  out;  prosecuted  as  such ;  but,  in  giving  evidence 
one  of  the  men  was  quite  dead,  and  the  as  to  their  unwholesoraeness,  you  must  keep 
other  died  next  morning.  With  respect  to  in  view  the  facts  which  I  have  just  men- 
nitrous  gas,   issuing  from  the  works    for  tioned. 

making  aquafortis,  nothing  insalubrious  at-  The  second  set  of  nuisances,  legally  con- 
tachestoit;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  highly  sidered  as  such — shambles  and  slaughter- 
diluted  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  at-  houses — are  undoubtedly  the  sources  of  dis- 
mosphere,  it  may  be  breathed  not  only  with  eases  and  mortality  when  the  offals  are  not 
impunity,  but  with  advantage:  and  the  regularly  removed;  for  when  the  filth  ia 
eame  observation  applies,  even  in  a  greater  collected  in  heaps  and  left  to  putrefy, 
degree,  to  manufactories  of  bleaching  fluid,  the  same  effects  result  as  in  the  first  set 
in  which  much  chlorine  is  extricated,  *and  of  nuisances  to  which  1  directed  your  atten- 
escapes  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  tion.  Pevers,  and  even  those  of  an  epidemic 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected,  kind,  are  engendered.  Orfila  applied  pu- 
tbat  strangers  going  into  such  works  may  trid  animal  matters  to  wounds  in  dogs  and 
suffer,  and  that  fatal  effects  liave  occurred  other  quadrupeds,  and  found  that  death  ge- 
to  the  workmen  in  them,  from  accidents  ex-  nerally  ensued  in  less  than  twenty-four 
tricatiog  such  quantities  of  the  gasea  as  to  hours :  extensive  local  inflammation  and 
affect  powerfully  the  mucous  membrane  of  constitutional  fever  were  induced.  There 
the  trachea.  Under  such  circumstances,  is  an  Act  of  the  57  George  HI.  expressly 
therefore,  these  gases  cannot  be  regarded  as  enacting  a  penally  for  slaughtering  animal  j 
inoocoous.  In  Curvisart's  Journal  of  Medi-  in  or  near  any  street ;  but  this  ^till  takes 
cine,  a  case  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Desgranges,  place  behind  the  houses  of  private  butchers ; 
ia  oopied  into  the  Srd.  vol.  of  the  nevertheless,   by  regularly  removing  tL« 
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offal,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  trade  of  a  butcher,  when 
cleanlinesB  is  attended  to,  is  rather  healthy, 
at  least  few  people  appear  to  possess  more 
vigour  of  frame,  and  even  in  large  towns 
seem  to  enjoy  greater  health  than  the  ser- 
vants and  apprentices  of  butchers,  who  are 
Constantly  surrounded  with  fresh  carcases. 
Thus  I  have  never  seen  a  butcher  suffering 
from  phthisis ;  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  a 
medical  man  who  has  witnessed  the  disease 
amongst  this  description  of  people.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  account  for  this  circum- 
stnnce;  but  the  fact  is  undeniable. 

With  respect  to  the  third  description  of 
nuisances — foul  drains  and  cesspools— there 
can  be  only  one  opinion.     These  operate  in 
two  ways ;  by  the  exhalations  arising  from 
them    infesting    the   atmosphere    with  the 
miasma  of  disease  ;  and  by  carrying  poison- 
ous matters  in  a  fluid  state  into  wholesome 
streams.     When  a  drain  is  obstructed,  from 
much  filth  accumulating  in  it,  it  becomes  a 
source  of  miasms  the  same  as  arise  from 
staguant  pools,  but  more  destructive,  owing 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  animal  matter 
contained  in  the  mud.     The  ex  halations  are 
chiefly  those  of  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
When  these  mixed  gases  are  inhaled,  the 
effect  is  sudden,  weakness  and  insensibility, 
and  al)  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia,  termi- 
nating in  immediate  death;  but  when  these 
gases  are  more  diluted  with  atmospherical 
air,  the  effects  are  nausea,  colic,  imperfectly 
defined  pains  in  the  chest,  and  lethargy. 
Many  instances  of  fatal  cases  from  such  ex- 
halations are  detailed  in  a  work  by  M.  Halle, 
entitled,  "  Recherches  sur  la  Nature  du  Me- 
phitisme  des  fosses  d^aisance,  1785."   Ana- 
logous accidents  have  arisen  in  this  country 
from  clearing  out  drains ;  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance in  all  such  cases  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  before 
a  workmen  ventures  into  a  foul  drain,  by 
carrying  or  rather  letting  down  into  it  a 
piece  of  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
subacetate  of  lead,  or  even  merely  rubbed 
over  with  the  dry  carbonate.     If  the  gas  be 
present,  the  paper  will  be  stained  of  a  deep 
brown.      Dupuytren   ascertained  that   air 
containing  l-1300th  of  (his  gas  will  destroy 
a  bird  in  a  short  time ;  that  which  contains 
1 -800th  produces  death  in  a  middle-sized 
dog ;  ana  a  horse  dies  in  an  atmostphete 
containing  l-250th  of  it.     In  1828,  twenty, 
one  boys  at  a  boarding  school  at  Clapham 
were  suddenly  seized  with  alarming  symp- 
toms of  violent  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  subsultus   in   the    muscles  of  the 
arms,  and  excesive  prostration  of  strength. 
This  was  attributed  to  a  drain  exhaling  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  true  source  of  the  disease. 
During  the  prevalence  of  typhus  in  Paris, 
in   1814,  M.  ladioux  remarked    tKat  the 
mortality  in   the  Hopital  Salpdtriere   was 
greatest  in  those  wards  near  the  seven. 


When  streams  or  springs  are  contami- 
nated with  the  water  of  drains,  the  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  tlie  water  can  always  be  de- 
termined by  its  influence  on  the  fish  con- 
tained in  the  stream :  if  they  die,  the  water 
is  certainly  unfit  for  the  use  of  man ;  but 
much  filth  may  fiow  into  a  river  or  stream, 
and  render  the  wnter  disgusting,  without  so 
far  contaminating  it  as  to  injure  health. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Thames,  into  which 
all  the  drains  in  this  vast  metropolis  empty 
themselves,  yet  the  water,  when  filtered,  is 
as  wholesome  as  any  obtained  from   the 
purest  springs.     This  depends  on  the  vast 
body  of  water,  and  the   constant   change 
which  it  is  undergoing,  so  that  the  poison- 
ous contents  of  the  drains  are  rendered  in- 
ert by  dilution,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
poisonous  exhalations  emanating  from  some 
manufactories  are  dissipated   in  the  atmo- 
sphere by  means  of  high  chimnies.    But 
the  same  reasoning  does  not  hold  with  re- 
gard to  tanks  and  stagnant  water,  or  wells 
into  which  imperfect  drains  may  pour  their 
contents  by  filtration,  and  render  the  water 
not  only  merely  insalubrious,  but  poison- 
ous.     Such  limited   collections  of  water 
may  also  be  actually  poisoned  by  vegetable 
poisons  thrown  into  them — a  circumstance 
not  uncommon  in  Oriental  countries,  and 
one  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  a 
large  detachment  of  the  British  army  in 
the  Burmese  war,  had  it  not  been  prevented 
by  the  knowledge  and  activity  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lich.     In   one  tank  of  water  destined   for 
the  use  of  the  army,  in  a  halt  in  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  Burmese,  the  water  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  aeoniium  feror,  bruised  and 
thrown  into  the  tank  by  the  enemy,  before 
they  evacuated  the  place.     Fish-ponds  are 
sometimes  poisoned,  in  this  country,  by  the 
blue  vetch,  vieia  laihyroidet,  a  transportable 
offence  by  a  statute  of  7  &  8  Geo.  IV. 

Public  hospitals  for  the  cnre  of  the  sick 
and  maimed  poor  are  the  proudest  boast  of 
Christianity,  and  the  most  distinguishing 
feature  between  the  mild  and  benevolent 
faith  of  our  Redeemer  and  the  cruel  rites  of 
Paganism.    They  have,  nevertheless,  been 
frequently  regarded  as  nuisances,  and  ac- 
tions have  been  brought  to  put  them  down. 
Whatever  may  be  the  law  upon  this  subject, 
and  upon  this  point,  my  learned  colleagae 
will  fully  satisfy  you,  it  is  proper  that  yon 
should  be  aware  that  even  hospitals  erected 
expressly  for  the  reception  of  infectious  fe- 
vers, are  not  likely  to  spread  intention  in  a 
neighbourhood,  if  only  ordinary  attention  be 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  This  lact 
was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  early  period 
of  the  House  of  Recovery  at  Manchester,  and 
it  has  since  been  confirmed  at  other  places. 
Speaking  of  the  House  of  Recovery  at  Man- 
chester, Dr.  Ferriar  has  recorded  the  follow- 
ing important  observations  in  his   Medical 
Histories  and  Reflections: — "  During  seve- 
ral years,"  says  he,  '*  we  were  limited  in 
space,  and  unable  to  receive  the  vhole  num« 
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ber  of  patients  whom  it  was  expedient  to    the  neighbouchood  from  such  an  hospital ;  it 
receive.    Some  adjoining  and  neighbouring     cannot  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance ;  but  if. 
houses  were  therefore  occasionally  engaged     ou  the  contrary,  it  be  ill  ventilated,  the  virus 
in  the  same  street,  for  the  admission  of  pa-     may  be  so  concentrated,  that,  like  Pandora*s 
tients;  and  thus,  without  any  previous  in-    box,  when  opened,  it  may  be  capable  of  in- 
tention on  our  part,  a  set  of  experiments    fecting  the  whole  vicinity:  in  this  case  it  is 
was  made  respecting  the  distance  to  which     one  of  the  worst  of  nuisances, 
contagion  will  ex teud.  In  the  first  instance,         In  closing  these  brief  remarks  on  hos- 
no   persons  suffered  in    the  neighbouring     pitals,  considered  as  nuisances,  I  cannot  re- 
buildings,  where  the  street  was  only  four    frain  from  embracing  the  opportunity  which 
yards  wide,  the  windows  of  the  occasional     is  afforded  me  of  referring  to  the  origin  of 
fever- ward  being  generally  open,  and  the     these  admirable  institutions  for  alleviating 
bouse  full  of  patients.    In  another  instance,     human  misery.    The  first  public  hospital 
a  house  capable  of  containing  twenty-five     wiis  erected  in  the  fourth  century  by  a  noble 
patients,  not  at  all    separated    from   the     Roman  lady,  by  name  Fabioia,  a  Christian 
houses  in  the  adjoining  row,  was  used  for     by  religion,  who  having  regarded  herself 
twelve  months  as  a  fever  ward,  without  the     sinful  for  having  married  a  second  husband 
occurrence  of  fever  in  the  immediate  neigh-     whilst  her  first,  whom  she  divorced,  lived,  im- 
bourhood.     Thus  the  experimenium  crucis,"     posed  upon  herself  a  solemn  penance,  con- 
continues  Dr.  Ferriar,  "has  been  tried,  and     veit^Td  her  estates  into  money,  and*  built  an 
the  innocence  of  contagion,  when  properly     infirmary,  into  which  sick   and  distressed 
diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  is  fully  esta-     objects  of  every  description  were  collected 
blished."    This  is  a  most  important  fact,     from  the  streets.  **  Many  who  were  afflicted 
and  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  every     with  distempers  the  most  loathsome  and  of- 
instance  where  medical  evidence  is  required     fensive  she  attended  in  person, carried  them 
on  any  question  which  may  be  raised  re-     in  her  arms,  bathed  their  sores,  moistened 
spectrag  the  insalubrious  influence  of  an    the  lips  of  the  dying  with  her  own  hands, 
hospital  on  a  neighbourhood.     It  is  alao  ne-    and  so  tenderly  assuaged  their  miserie.-:,  that 
cessary  to  remember,  that  the  influence  of    those  who  were  well  almost  envied  the  sick." 
pure  air  and  ventilation  in  weakening  the     (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ..  vol.4,p.245). 
power  of  contagion,  does  not  depend  on  its     This  conduct  was  the  result  of  superstition; 
acting  as  a  neutralizer  or  destroyer  of  the     but,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  *'  we  might 
virus,  but  merely  by  diffusing  it  through  an    pardon  superstition  itself,  if  it  had   never 
extensive  space,  it  is  so  diluted  as  to*be     taken  a  different  turn."    It  is  uncertain 
rendered  harmless ;  for  it  is  not  the  impure     whether,  in  the  earliest  hospitals,  these  were 
air  of  an  ill  ventilated  hospital  which  adds     eitlier  physicians  or  surgeons  attached  to 
to  the  greater  contagiousness  of  its  wards     them.    The  knights  of  Jerusalem  attended 
over  those  of  a  well  ventilated  hospital :  it     the  sick,  bound  up  their  wounds,  and  acted 
ia  the  concentration  of  a  great  quantity  of    as  their  phyi^icians;  but  their  art  lay  in  ex- 
contagious  matter  within  a  small  space,  and     orcism  and  the  administration  of  beverages, 
the  enect  of  that  impure  air  on  the  habit,  in     oil,  wool,    and   cabbage  leaves.      "  They 
predisposing  it  to  be  powerfully  affected  by     trusted,"  says  Guy  de  Chauliac,  **  que  Dieu 
the  contagious  matter.     In  every  hospital     a  mis  sa  vertu  aux  parolles,  aux  herbes,  et 
the  cases  of  infectious  diseases  should  be     aux  pierres."    The  flrst  mention  of  the  ap- 
separated  from  the   others,  and  placed  in     pointment  of  physicians  and  surgeons  to 
wards  by  themselves,  by  which  means  the     hospitals  is  in  the  statutes  of  the  Knights 
chance  of  the  propagation  of  the  infection     Templars,  under  the  government  of  John 
is  greatly  lessened :  it  is,  indeed,  astonishing     de  Lustie,  who,  in  1437,  as  grand  master,  de- 
how  small  an  interval  is  necessary  to  cut  o^    flned  the  duty  of  physician  and  sargeon  in 
the  influence  of  a  fever  in  an  hospital  or  a     such  establishments.  In  the  twelfth  century 
ward,  if  free  ventihition  be  attended  to.     In     hospitals  bad  so  much  increased  that  we  are 
the  Vienna  hospital  the  fever  ward  is  separ-     informed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  that  he 
ated  from  that  allotted  to  chronic  diseases     found    many  hospitals  at  Bagdad  having 
by  a  space  of  six  feet  only,  yet  such  is  the     nearly  sixty  shops  or  dispensaries  attached 
beneficial  influence  of  ventilation,  that  Dr.     to  them,  which  distributed,  at  the  public  ex- 
Frank  informs  us  there  has  been  only  one     pense,  the  necessary  medicines.     Were  any 
instance  of   an  individual  in  the    chronic     proof  required  of  the  great  aid  which  these 
ward  being  affected  with  fever;  and  on  in-     establishments  have  aflbrded  to  the  improve- 
vestigation  it  was  discovered,  that  in  this     ment  of  medical  science,  and  consequently 
case  it  was  occasioned  by  the  sufferer  having     to  the  health  of  the  community,  it  is  only 
visited  a  friend  in  the  fever  ward.    Keeping     necessary  to  look  into  the  comparative  state- 
these  circumstances  in  view,  there  can  be  no     ment  of  mortality  in  some  of  the  British 
difficulty  in  deciding  how  far  an  hospital     hospitals  at  different  periods.    At  St.  Tho- 
may  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  or  injurious     mas's,  in  1741,  it  was  about  1  in  10;  in 
to  the  health  of  any  neighbourhood.     If  it     1813, 1  in  16 ;  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary 
be  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  the  cases  of    within  this  century,  it  has  diminished  from 
an  infectious  nature  are  kept  distinct  from     1  in  14  to  1  in  21 ;  and  in  the  fever  hospital 
the  others,  no  injury  can  possibly  accrue  to     of  Dublin  from  1  in  19  to  1  in  20, 
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Bat  although  hospitals,  under  proper  re- 
gulations, cannot  be  regarded  as  nuisances, 
yet  the  exposure  of  the  community  to  in- 
fections diseases,  by  people  who  are  infected 
with  them  freely  intermingling  with  society, 
has  always  been  considered  as  criminal ;  and 
therefore  laws  to  prevent  it  have  been  at  va- 
rious times  enacted.  In  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  it  was  made  felony  for  any  one  to 
walk  abroad  in  the  streets,  having  a  plague 
BOre  running  upon  him ;  and  at  this  day  it 
if  an  Indictable  offence  for  any  person  to 
pass  through  the  streets,  or  cause  others  to 
pass  through  the  streets,  even  for  medical 
advice,  while  they  have  the  small  pox  upon 
them.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of 
small  pox  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  law.  Soon  after  the  disco- 
very of  America,  the  Spaniards  landed  a 
negro  slave,  infected  with  small  pox,  along 
with  the  troops  under  Don  Narvaez,  who 
were  sent  by  velasques  from  Cuba,  in  1520, 
to  seize  Cortes,  and  send  him  prisoner  to 
Cuba.  The  infection  soon  spread  through 
Mexico,  and  in  a  very  short  time  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  people  were  destroyed 
by  the  disease  in  that  kingdom  alone.  (Ro- 
bertson's America,  vol.  iv,  b.  8,  note  1).  In 
1707,  the  small  pox  broke  out  in  Iceland, 
and  destroyed  sixteen  hundred  persons, 
ozie«fourth  of  the  whole  population.  It 
k^  unnecessary  to  tepeat  proofs  of  the 
frightful  extent  to  which  the  disease  has  oc- 
easlonally  extended  itself; — even  dnce  the 
blessing  of  vaccination  was  bestowed  upon 
mankind,  I  have  seen  the  inoculation  of 
dne  Infant  with  small  pox,  introduce  the 
casual  disease  into  a  neighbourhood,  and  the 
mortality  spread  far  and  Wide.  In  an  action, 
the  King  versus  Taunton,  tried  in  the  King's 
Bench  during  the  last  reign,  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley  delivered  the  following  opinion.  **  I 
hope  it  is  sufficiently  notorious,  that  the 
causing  penons  to  pass  through  the  streets, 
who  may  have  small  pox  upon  them,  al- 
though they  are  going  for  medical  advice  to 
tome  person  in  whom  they  may  have  con- 
fidence, is  an  indictable  offence;  and  if  that 
person,  itistead  of  attending  them  at  their 
own  houses,  as  he  might  do,  chooses  to  di- 
rect that  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be 
brought  or  come  to  him,  there  is  no  question 
that  he  is  liable  to  an  indictment"*.  With 
respect  to  small  pox,  therefore,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  exposure  of  persons  in  that 
disease  is  legally  regarded  as  a  nuisance; 
but,  as  touch  risk  attends  the  exposure  of 
peraons  with  other  infectious  maladies,  and 
as  legal  questions  may  arise  upon  these,  it 
becomes  an  object  of  much  importance  to 
discriminate  those  disorders  which  are  in- 
fectious from  others  which  are  not  so.  All 
diseases  which  can  be  communicated  from 
persons  labouring  under  them  to  those  who 
are  free  from  them,  are  infectious ;  some  are 
commanlcated  only  by  direct  and  Immediate 
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contact,  others  through  the  medimn  of  thC 
atmosphere.  Among  the  first,  or  strictly 
contagious  diseases,  I  enumerate  plague* 
itch,  syphilis,  sibbens,  frambrsesia  or  yaws, 
porrigo,  scutulata  and  drcahans,  nolluscum 
and  elephantiasis :  among  those  communi- 
cable both  by  contact  and  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, may  be  arranged  typhus  fever,  dy- 
sentery, small  pox,  measles,  chicken  pox# 
influenza,  hooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  ery- 
sipelas, malignant  sore  throat,  and  perhapi 
Asiatic  cholera.  These  diseases  are  com- 
municable in  every  season  of  the  year,  in 
pure  as  well  as  impure  air ;  in  high  and  in 
low  situations ;  and  many  of  them  by  meana 
of  fumes  preserved  in  clothes  and  substances 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  the  sick, 
although  they  may  have  been  removed  for 
some  time  from  them.  It  is  true,  that  all 
exposed  to  contagions  and  infections  do  not 
take  the  diseases;  but  it  is  impossible,  pre- 
viously to  the  appearance  of  the  disoroerSf 
to  ascertain  who  are  predisposed,  and  who 
are  not,  and  consequently  the  same  precau- 
tions are  requisite  as  if  all  were  alike  liable 
to  be  attacked ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  quarantine  laws  have  been  framed. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  mankind,  we 
find  that  diseases  have  arisen,  which  have 
diffused  themselves  over  large  tracts  of 
countries ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
source  whence  they  originally  sprung,  have 
been  carried  into,  and  established  themselves 
in  distant  parts,  either  by  the  passage  of 
those  afflicted  with  them  into  these  parts,  or 
by  goods  sent  from  infected  places.  To  pre- 
vent this  evil,  those  enactments  which  have 
been  named  quarantine  have  been  framed  j 
and,  unless  we  can  disprove  the  existence  of 
contagion  or  infection,  they  cannot  be  too 
rigidly  enforced.  It  is  contrary  to  the  plan 
of  these  lectures  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
consideration  of  contagion;  I  must  take  it 
for  granted  that  diseases  are  communicable, 
and  can  be  imported;  and,  consequently, 
that  quarantine  laws  are  necessary. 

It  is  uncertain  when  laws  for  preventing 
the  introduction  of  communicable  diseases 
were  first  adopted.  The  Levitical  law  coo- 
tains  certain  regulations  for  preventing  the 
extension  of  leprosy  and  unclean  diseases, 
both  with  respect  to  the  persons  and  the 

firments  of  the  infected:  in  the  works  of 
mmianusMarcelUnus,some  hints  are  given 
respecting  precautionary  measures  necessary 
to  be  observed  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
contagion ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  works 
of  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to 
authorize  any  opinion  that  such  measures 
were  adopted  by  them.  The  first  establish- 
ment of  quarantine  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  effected  by  the  Venetians  in 
1484 ;  and  a  council  of  health,  consisting 
of  three  noblemen,  with  the  title  Sopra  la 
SaniiOt  was  instituted  by  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  principal  business  of  this 
council  was  to  inspect  the  lazarettoes 
erected  in  certain  places  at  some  distance 
from  Yf  nice-  and  in  which  it  vas  required 
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that  all  penoDB  and  merchandise  coining 
from  suspected  parts  should  continue  a 
stated  time,  fixed  by  the  laws.  The  example 
of  the  Venetians  was  followed  by  other 
countries,  as  it  became  more  obvious  that 
plague  and  some  other  diseases  did  not 
originate  in  some  of  the  parts  where  they 
appeared ;  and  the  different  Governments  of 
Europe  resolved  that  all  ships  arriving  from 
countries  where  contagious  distempers  were 
known  to  be  frequent,  should  be  admitted 
only  when  they  brought  properly  authenti- 
cated documents  to  prove  that  the  country 
whence  they  came  was  free  from  any  con- 
tagious distemper  when  they  left  it.  These 
certificates  are  called  bills  of  health,  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  terms  clean  or /out, 
as  the  place  where  they  are  obtained  is  in  a 
healthy  or  an  infected  state ;  and  according 
to  their  import  in  this  respect  the  ship  and 
crew  are  permitted  to  enter  the  port  and 
trade,  or  are  forced  to  perform  quarantine, 
Brownrtgg,  in  his  work  intitled  "  Considera- 
tions on  the  means  of  preventing  the  com- 
munication of  pestilential  Contagion,"  af- 
firms that  the  first  bills  of  health  were 
written  in  1665,  bv  the  consuls  of  the  dif- 
ferent commercial  nations ;  but  Zegata,  in 
his  Cronica  di  Verona,  asserts  that  they  were 
first  established  in  1527,  when  the  plague  a 
second  time  made  its  appearance  in  Europe. 
The  term  quarantine  implies  a  period  of  forty 
days ;  and,  although  Beckman  nas  suggested 
that  this  period  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
from  the  idea  of  the  ancient  physicians  re- 
specting the  critical  days  of  many  diseases, 
and  the  fortieth  days  was  snpposed  to  be  the 
most  extreme,  yet  the  origin  of  this  pe- 
riod is  by  no  means  well  ascertained.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  all  these  precautionary  means 
ag^nst  infection  were  neither  invented  nor 
proposed  by  physicians,  bnt  ordered  by  the 
police,  contrary  to  their  theory. 

By  an  Act  of  the  26th  of  Qeo.  III.  which 
repealed  all  former  laws  on  this  subject,  it 
is  enacted  "  that  all  ships  andvessels,  as  well 
his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  as  all  others, 
coming  from  or  having  touched  at  anv 
place  from  whence  his  Majesty  in  council 
shall  have  jndged  and  declared  it  probable 
that  the  plague  or  any  other  infectious  dis- 
ease highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  may  be  bronght ;  and  all 
ships,  vessels,  or  boats,  which  may  have  re- 
ceived any  persons,  goods,  letters,  &c.  from 
inch  vessels,  &c.  shall  be  considered  liable 
to  quarantine  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  and  to  any  order  of  the  King  in  coun- 
cil, published  by  proclamation  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazette."  The  penalties  fot  neglect  of 
qnarantine  are  severe.  (Hussell,  p.  111.) 
Ihe  prity  council  is  also  empowered  to  di- 
Kct,  in  casei  of  any  highly  infectiotis  dis- 
ease, the  destruction  of  the  clothes  and  bed- 
ding of  persons  dying  of  such  diseases ;  and 
to  take  measures  to  secure  tha  purification, 
fumigation,  and  ventilation  of  their  rooms 
•oMihodfet. 


The  wisdom  of  these  enactmenfo  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  so  oflen  evaded,  and  that  iii«> 
fectious  disorders  are  introduced  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  There  caA 
be  only  one  sentiment  respecting  the  hard* 
ship  which  they  impose  upon  the  uninfected 
coming  from  infected  plaeei ;  bnt  the  gfood 
of  the  few  must  yield  to  the  benefit  of  tbft 
many. 

When  a  ship  arrives  at  a  port  from  a  sus* 
pected  place,  a  boat  is  dispatched  to  inquire 
whether  she  have  any  sick  on  board,  and 
into  the  nature  of  her  bill  of  health ;  but  no 
person  is  permitted  either  to  go  into  the 
vessel  or  to  leave  her.  If  she  have  any  one 
ill  of  plague  on  board,  and  intimation  of 
this  be  not  given  by  the  captain,  he  is  guilty 
of  felony.  On  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
health  of  the  crew,  the  vessel  is  ordered  into 
quarantine,  according  to  the  natnre  of  her 
bill  of  health.  In  this  country,  the  law  ia 
this  respect  is  executed  with  great  laxity; 
but  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Adriatic,  it  is  rigorously  enforced ;  and 
there  are  lazarettoes  of  different  kinds  where 
the  quarantines  are  performed.  If  the  ship 
have  any  of  the  crew  with  symptoms  of 
plague,  the  highest  degree  of  rigour  is  en* 
forced,  and  the  quarantine  continues  for 
eighty  days ;  the  goods,  before  being  landed 
even  in  the  lazaretto,  are  exposed  on  the 
decks  of  lighters  for  twenty  days,  and  daily 
turned.  They  are  then  landed,  unpacked, 
and  according  to  their  nature  exposed  to 
the  air.  If  cotton  be  part  of  the  cargo,  tha 
bales  are  taken  to  pieces,  and  men  who  ara 
employed  for  the  purpose,  throw  the  whole 
daily  over  their  beads,  for  sixty  days,  utd 
if  plague  be  not  communicated  to  any  of 
them  in  that  time,  the  cotton  is  declared 
clean,  and  permitted  to  be  taken  from  tha 
lazaretto.  The  crew  are  also  confined  to 
the  lazaretto,  and  daily  inspected  by  a  me- 
dical practitioner,  who  judges  of  their  free- 
dom from  the  disease  by  making  them  beat 
their  axilla  and  groins,  and  observing  whe- 
ther they  express  any  degree  of  pain ;  ih 
which  cssei  they  are  stripped  naked,  and 
carefully  examined. 

If  no  symptoms  of  pla^ne  have  actually 
appeared  on  ooard  the  ship,  and  she  merely 
come  from  a  suspected  port,  then  the  is  or- 
dered to  the  second  description  of  lazaretto ; 
and  the  treatment,  although  nearly  of  the 
same  kind,  is  less  rigorous.  The  bbonren, 
instead  of  throwing  the  cotton,  for  example, 
over  their  heads,  merely  bare  the  arm,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  bale,  in  a  naked  state,  up 
as  far  as  the  shoulder.  TVenty  days  are  a 
sufficient  trial  in  this  case,  during  irhich,  if 
no  disease  appear,  both  the  goods  and  the 
crew  are  declared  clean.  In  the  third  de- 
scription of  lazaretto,  tibe  goods  are  merely 
landed,  and  the  crew  detained  for  the  space 
of  twenty  or  forty  days,  as  circomstancte 
are  more  or  less  favourable.  The  last  kind 
of  lazaretto  is  a  place  merely  for  thoet  iub 
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pected  of  having  come  from   an   infected  to  demand  the  precautions  of  quaranUne^ 

port,  in  which  the  crew  are  confined  for  and  the  other  measures  usually  adopted  for 

a  week ;  and,  if  nothing  disadvantageous  preventing  its  introduction  into  any  coun- 

to  their  health  appear  in  that  time,  they  are  try  or  city  P    The  second  part  of  this  query 

declared  healthy.     Such  is  the  u^ual  man-  is  easily  an  wercd — tl.edelermiuatioriof  the 

ner  of  performing  quarantine.     The  services  character  of  a  suspected   disease  nmst  be 

of  the  medical  man  are  required  only  to  left  to  the  physician  ;  but  the  manner  in 

examine  the  crew  and  pasbcngers.  under  the  Mhich  he  is  to  decide  the  question  is  not  so 

two  first  species:  and  in  both  cases,  it  is  of  easily  replied  to.     If  1  take,  as  an  illustra- 

much  importance  that  he  should  be  aware  tion,  the  history  of  the  opinions  which  have 

of  the  nature  of  plague  and  otlier  infections,  been  advanced  respecting  the  character,  as 

to  be  able  to  decide  at  once,  on  the  first  ap-  far  as    regards   its    communicable   power> 

pearance  of  the  disc  tise.     If  plague  appear  of  Asiatic  cholera,  nothing  can  more  strik- 

during  the  period  of  performing  quarantine,  ingly  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of  arriving 

and  the    patient  die,    the   body  is    buried  at  truth,  in  such  an  investigation.     One  set 

within  the  lazaretto,  and  the  giave  filled  of  men  of  high  reputation  and  undoubted 

with  quicklime.     Should  any  ol'  you,  gen-  medical  learning,  maintain  that  the  disease 

tlemen,  he  placed  in  a  situation  where  you  is  contagious;  others  of  equal  acquirements 

are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  decide  the  contrary  j  how  is  this  diversity 

duty  of  inspection,  and  the  state  of  the  of  opinion  to  be  reconciled  ?     1  confess  that 

pulse  is  necessary  to  be   ascertained,  you  1  am  incapable  of  solving  the  difficulty; 

should  bear  in  remembrance  that  the  finger  and,  therefore,  inAead  of  attempting  it,  I 

should  be  dipped  in  oil,  so  as  to  interpose  will  endeavour  to  hold  up  to  you  the  feeble 

a  medium  between  the  finger  and  the  skin  lamp,  from  which  so  weak  a  ray  is  shed  to 

of  the  patient :  and  this  has  been  found  a  guide  our  footsteps  in  this  obscure   laby- 

sufficient  safeguard  to  the  physician.      In  rinth.     Let  us  take  cholera  as  the  object  of 

examining  a  patient,  also,  the  practitioner  pur  inquiry.     Is  it  infectious  or  communi- 

should  stand  on  the  windward  side  of  the  cable  ?     By  this  term  is   understood,  not 

patient,  io  afford  a  chance  of  the  infectious  simply  that  it  may  pass  from  one  individual 

.matter  emanating  from  the  dlseaseil  person  to  another,  but  that  it  may  pass  from  per- 

to  be  wafted  from  him.  sons,  or  clothes  containing  its  fomes,  and 

Tlie  long  immunity  of  Great  Britain  from  be    communicated   toothers   through   the 

plague,  has  produced  much  laxity  in   the  medium  of  the  air.     In  arranging  the  argn- 

ad ministration  of  the  quarantine  laws;  but  ments  on  both  sides,  we  roust  admit  that  it 

it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  goods  are  must  have  spontaneously  arisen,  although 

shipped  for  Europe  at  all  times  from  ports  we  are  perfectly  ignorant  of   the  circum- 

in  the  Levant,  and  plague  may  again  ap-  stances  under  which  this  happened, 

pear  amongst  us  when  it  is  least  expected.  .  The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  its  in- 

If  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Henry  on  the  in-  fectious  character  are  the  following: — 1.  It 

fluence  of  an  elevated  temperature  in  de-  has  spread  over  countries  which,  in  respect 

stroying  the  virus  of  contagion  prove  avail-  of  climate,  soil,  relative  elevation,  and  popu- 

able,   and  there  is  every  reasonable  expect-  lation,  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  spot 

ation  that  they  may  do  so,  much  of  the  in  which  it  first  displayed  itself.      2.  Its 

.severity  of  the  quarantine  laws  might  be  progress  has  been  uniform  and  progres^ve  ; 

safely  relaxed ;   but.  in   the  present  state  often  opposed  to  violent  monsoon  wind*, 

of  the  question,  the  danger  of   either  re-  3.  Bodies  of  troops  in  motion  have  been  at- 

laxing    or  alx)Ii8hing    them   is   great  and  tacked  and  retained  the  disease,  while  it 

obvious.  was  unknown  to  the  fixed  inhabitants  of  the 

When  danger  presses  greatly,  cordons  of  country  through  which  they  passed :  and 
'  troops  are  employed  to  prevent  any  com-  one  of  two  corps  in  a  camp  has  been  at- 
munication  between  clean  and  infected  tacked  and  the  other  has  escaped.  4.  Shipv 
places.  These  consist  of  soldiers  stationed  arriving  from  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
in  a  circle  around  the  town,  at  every  point  never  suffered  before  reaching  the  shore; 
by  which  any  person  may  either  pass  from  and  in  India,  the  instances  of  the  disease 
*or  approach  the  towu.  The  value  of  such  appearing  at  places  immediately  after  the 
preventive  measures  is  supposed  to  be  fully  corps  of  troops  suffering  from  it,  are  very 
established  ;  and  numerous  instances  might  numerous.  5.  In  its  progress,  cholera  hw 
be  brought  forth  of  their  apparent  sanitary  travelled  chiefly  by  the  great  roads,  affect- 
influence  ;  but  1  will  mention  one  only.  The  ing  places  on  either  side,  without  extending 
city  of  Zaripta,  which  stands  in  the  direct  to  those  situated  at  a  distance  from  them, 
line  of  the  progress  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  This  of  itself  would  almost  appear  conclu- 
from  India,  was  isolated  in  this  manner,  and  sire.  Epidemic  diseases  spread  extensively 
completely  escaped  the  ravagesof  this  deso-  over  countries  ;  and  to  use  the  worda  of 
lating  scourge  of  the  present  race  of  man.  a  poet — 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  out  _^.^___  «« the  circling  sky, 

of  the  details  which  I  have  thus  placed  be-  The  wide  enlivening  ab,  is  full  of  fate.*' 

fore  you,  is — ^in  what  manner,  and  by  whom  6.  The  sick'  in  hospitals,  labouring  under 

is  a  disease  to  be  ascertained  to  be  such  as  nther  diseases,  lyiug  near  patients  ill  of 
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cholera,  have  been  attacked  by  the  disease ; 
servants  have  sickened  after  attending  their 
masters,  who  have  died  of  it ;  and  medical 
officers  in  regiments,  after  intimate  inter- 
course  with  the    sick,    have    been  seized, 
whilst  all  the  other  officers  in  the  same  re- 
giment have  escaped.     Lastly,  places  sur- 
rounded by  cordons,  and  guarded  by  strict 
quarantine  laws,  have  escaped,  although  in 
the  direct  progress  of  the  disease.    Such  are 
the  principal  arguments  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  infectious  nature  of  this  disease  ; 
let  us  now  examine  the  contrary  opinion. 
Another  fact    supports  strongly  these  opi- 
nions— namely,  the  examination  of  the  bills 
of   mortality.     1.  Tlie   direction  in  which 
the  disease  has  progress,  has  been  too  uni- 
form to  depend  on  infection.      2.  Countries 
through  winch  troops  suffering  from  it  have 
passed,  have  remained  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease.    3.  The  disease  seems  to  wear  itself 
out  in  a  short  time  in  any  place  where  it 
has  raged,  and  yet  appear  with  resuscitated 
vigour    on    its  arrival    at  another  place; 
where  again,  however,  it  is  again  in  a  short 
time  stripped  of  all  its  fearful  qualities,  and 
rendered  impotent  as  before:  and  thus,  to 
employ  the  descriptive  language  of  an  ele- 
gant writer  on  pestilence.    Dr.  Hancock, 
**  like  some  vagabond    intruder,  who  dis- 
guises an  enormous  but  short  lived  voracity 
tinder  the  semblance  of  impaired  appetite, 
his  visits  are  characterized  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  he  is  permitted  to  gain  a 
footing  in  this  habitable  globe." 

Having  thus  stated  the  evidence,  the  de- 
cision ought  to  follow ;   but  the  chain  of 
evidence  is  incomplete,  nor  can  it  be  consi- 
dered as  complete,  unless  we  are  put  in  full 
possession  of  every  circumstance  connected 
with  the  nature,  localities,  habits,  and  police 
regulations  of  those  places  which  have  suf- 
fered,  and  those  which  have    escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  disease :  filth  and  defective 
nutriment,  hurry  and  fatigue,  anger,  intem- 
perance, and  the  depressing  passions,  act 
powerfally  as  predisposing  and  accelerating 
causes  of  pestilence  ;  whilst  the  opposite  of 
these  conditions,    cleanliness,  a  full    and 
generous  diet,  temperance,  calmness,  and 
regolarity,  not  only  operate  as  prophylactics 
hut  as  antidotes.    These  facts  are  particu- 
larly adverted  to,  gentlemen,  to  demon- 
strate to  you  the  importance  of  topographi- 
cal inquiries  in  medical  science ;  the  dan- 
gers and  difflculty  of  deciding  on  partial 
evidence ;  and  the  wide  field  of  investiga- 
tion whKh  lies  open  before  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  in  every  season  of  public  alarm,  it  b 
the  duty  of  the  physician,  if  the  smallest 
doubt  exists  respecting  the  real  character 
of  a  prevailing  malady,  remaining  on  his 
mind,  to  lean  to  the  sicle  of  caution ;  and  if 
he  cannot  pronounce  decisively,  to  avoid 
precipitation  in  acting ;  even  should  conta- 
gion and  infection  be  proved  to  be  really 
tiugbean,  it  is  better,  in  the  meanwhile, 
•trictly  to  enforce  the  quarantine  laws,  thiu 


to  risk  the  introduction  of  pestilent  disease 
in  any  of  the  proteiin  forms  which  she  as- 
sumes in  visiting  the  guilty  abodes  of  mor- 
tals, to  draw  the  incumbent  cloud  of  death 
over  the  living. 
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LBCTU&B    XXXX. 

Spinal  Deformities  in  Children,  from  the  Sixth 
Year  to  Puberty  and  Adult  Age. 

Gbntlemkn — It  remains  for  me  to  direct 
your  attention  to  several  other  congenital 
deformities  ;  those  which  occur  in  childhood, 
puberty,  and  the  adult  age.  There  is  no  class 
of  diseases  of  greater  interest  to  the  medical 
practitioner  than  spinal  complaints,  as  they 
are  the  fertile  source  of  an  immense  number 
of  nervous  and  other  disorders,  which  are  too 
often  ascribed  to  other  causes. 

Spinal  deformities  are  not  common  to  new 
born  infants,  but  exceedingly  so  to  children 
from  the  eighth  year  to  adult  age.  Every 
well-iaformed  practitioner  knows,  that  later^ 
curvature  of  the  spine,  ezcnrvation,  or  hump- 
back, and  incnrvBtion  of  it,  bending  inwards, 
with  elevation  of  one  shoulder,  must  derange 
the  functions  of  the  oi^ns  in  the  head,  cheat, 
and  abdomen.  Teale,  Tate,  Addison,  Barlow, 
Brown,  Copland,  Harrison,  Griffin,  and  Beale, 
have  most  admirably  illustrated  this  point  in 
their  writings,  during  the  last  Tew  years. 
They  have  shewn  that  most  of  the  disorders 
termed  nervous,  hysterical,  digestive,  &c.  &c 
are  caused  in  girls  and  women,  by  irritatioB 
in  the  spinal  contents,  or  by  curvature  of  the 
vertebral  column.  I  daily  witness  several 
examples  in  proof  of  this  statement,  in  pri- 
vate, hospital,  and  dispensary  practice. 

Young  girls,  from  the  age  of  twelve  years 
upwards,  and  unmarried  females,  from  the 
adult  age,  to  thirty-six  years,  very  generally 
complain  of  pain  in  the  left  side,  under  the 
false  or  short  ribs,  sense  of  choaking,  as  if 
a  ball  were  in  the  throat,  (globus  hystericus), 
excessive  nervousness,  absence,  or  derange- 
ment of  menstruation,  the  evacuation  being 
too  small  in  quantity,  or  excessive,  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  accompanied  by  great  pain,  (d  ja- 
menorrhosa  or  painful  menstruation). 

This  train  of  symptoms  is  usually  caused  by 
more  or  less  spinal  irritation,  or  deformity. 
The  spinal  marrow,  which  is  a  continuatioB 
of  the  brain,  or  at  least  possessing  similar 
functions,  cannot  be  pressed  on  or  stretcbed 
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In  t1t«  aliglitest  degree,  witboat  deranging  th« 
faoctloDS  of  all  the  nerves  which  are  given 
6ff  beneath  the  Injured  part;  in  the  same 
manner  as  pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the  arm, 
when  the  limb  is  placed  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
will  benumb  all  the  parts  below  the  seat  of 
pressure.  But  every  one  acquainted  with 
anatomy  knows,  that  the  sensations  of  the 
nerves  of  the  spine,  below  the  seat  of  deform- 
ity or  pressure,  are  transmitted  to  the  orgftlis 
of  the  abdomen,  ohesti  and  head,  through 
the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  brain  and  spinal  brain,  and 
vfith  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
aon,  that  if  there  ia  curvature  or  trritatioa 
in  any  part  of  the  spinal  braiUf  the  fnaetions 
of  the  organs  in  the  head,  including  those  of 
the  senses,  the  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  nose; — 
the  lungs  and  heart,  the  stomach,  liver  and 
bowels,  are  sooner  or  later  affected,  and  their 
functions  deranged.  If  the  irritation  or  cur^ 
▼ature  occurs  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
spine,  the  respiratory  organs  (lungs),  and 
the  eircolatory  (heart),  will  be  principally 
aifbetcd,  the  breathing  will  be  laborious,  slow, 
m  harried,  there  will  be  palpiUtion  of  the 
heart,  a  Mnse  of  weight  or  oppression  about 
this  organ}  and  the  lungs  and  heart  cannot 
be  affected  without  implicating  the  stomach, 
liver,  spleen,  intestinal  tube,  kidneys,  genito- 
urinary  organs,  la  faet,  all  parts  of  the  body. 
When  the  lower  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  is 
the  seat  of  disease,  there  will  be  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  stomach  and  bowels, 
flatulence,  sinking  at  tiie  stomach,  popularly 
termed  **  sinking  at  the  heart,"  confined 
bowels,  &c,  and  sometiues  a  derangement  of 
fh«  genito-uriaary  organs,  kklneys,  ureters, 
bladder^  and  generative  system.  In  these 
eases,  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  will  convey 
the  derangement  to  the  chest  and  head,  and 
the  symptoms  above  described  may  be  urgent. 
The  vision,  hearing,  taste,  appetite,  &c.,  in 
«  word,  all  the  functions,  will  become  disor- 
dered, but  those  more  partieularly  predisposed 
to  derangement,  which  vrill  vary  la  different 
eonAtitutions.  In  fact,  it  is  a  received  axi- 
om in  aiedicliie,  that  derangement  or  li^ury 
la  any  part  of  the  body  may  affect  and  dis- 
turb the  whole,  so  intimately  are  all  eonneeted 
by  nerves. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  faet,  that  the  spine 
•opports  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and 
Is  the  medlam  of  communication  between  the 
nerves  of  all  parts  of  the  body  and  the  brain, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  disorders  in 
all  parts  of  the  body,  excited  by  its  derange- 
•tents,  are  very  numcroua.  It  is,  therefore, 
manifest  that  any  cause  which  Injures  the 
•plnal  brain,  or  marrow,  must  excite  the  mul- 
tiform dleordert  aUtided  to,  and  that  the 
greatest  attention  shAild  be  paid  to  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  body. 

Deformities  of  the  epine  In  female  ehiMren 
are  so  eoamon,  that  there  is  seartely  a  fhmily 
la  the  Alddle  and  upper  daaees  of  society  la 
ttte  eotttry,  wUeh  hie  not  one  or  more  of 


its  members  affected  with  some  fiynu  of  tUe 
infirmity.  Indeed,  most  of  the  caSes  Of  ner- 
vous, hysterical,  anomalous  affections,  which 
we  daily  observe,  are  attributable  to  spinal 
disease  or  irritation.  The  causes  of  this  dls<* 
ease  are  various,  as  want  of  nutritious  all« 
meat,  pure  air,  every  thing  that  debilitatei 
the  body  during  infancy,  all  acute  diseases  in 
the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  or  limbs,  the  long 
continued  operation  of  certain  attitudes,  tight 
lacing,  stays,  want  of  exercise,  ftc,  all  of 
which  weaken  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
the  ligaments  of  the  spinal  bones,  and  pre- 
dispose to  deformity.  Of  all  these  cause!, 
the  want  of  exercise,  effects  of  attitude,  tight 
lacing,  and  stays,  are  the  most  common.  The 
evils  resulting  from  these  are  graphically  de* 
scribed  by  many  late  writers,  two  of  whom  I 
shall  quote. 

''  Among  the  most  commonly  adduced 
causes  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  is  the 
long-continued  influence  of  the  same  attitude. 
That  this  does  Operate  is  unquestionable,  for 
multiplied  experience  has  shewn  it  in  many 
persons  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
maintain  the  same  posture  for  many  hours 
daily.  Attitude  has  most  effeet  during  the 
period  of  growth,  but  probably  too  much  hae 
been  attributed  to  it ;  for,  without  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  other  causes,  it  would  not 
alone  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  produc- 
tion of  spinal  curvature.  The  attitude  which 
a  girl  is  obliged  to  assume  at  almost  all  hef 
lessons,  unquestionably  tends  to  draw  the 
spine  to  one  side,  and  to  elevate  the  right 
shoulder;  which,  together  with  want  of  ex- 
ercise, stays  and  tight  lacing,  operates  ia  the 
production  of  that  variety  of  lateral  curvature, 
which  the  modern  system  of  female  education 
has  rendered  so  common. 

"  The  attitude  assumed  in  needle- work, 
writing,  drawing,  the  piano,  the  harp,  all  have 
the  same  tendency  to  contort  the  spine;  aU 
these  occupations  are  sedentary,  aad  so  many 
of  these  and  other  accomplishments  an  now 
demanded,  that  the  day  is  hardly  long  enough 
to  go  through  the  usual  lessons.  Boys  ill 
much  at  their  studies  as  well  as  girls,  but 
when  relieved  from  them,  their  amusemeata 
are  of  sudi  an  active  description,  that  the 
alternation  of  a  few  hours  sitting  is  reaUf 
beneficial  to  them ;  but  girls,  in  their  inter* 
valA  of  relaxation,  are  too  often  permitted  to 
take  no  other  exercise  than  a  slow  walk  lior 
an  hour  or  so.  The  motions  necessary  Hor 
boyish  games,  bring  Into  active  play  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  increase  their  vigoui^ 
and  thus  enable  them  to  maintaia  the  spine 
ia  its  proper  position,  but  the  action  of  walk* 
lug  has  but  little  effect  on  this  elasa  of  mue* 
des ;  the  omission  of  those  active  exertloflc 
which  youth  of  both  sexes  would  naturally 
indulge  In,  is  one  main  cause  of  such  freqoeat 
Inttanoee  of  lateral  curvature  hi  girls.  Every 
eare  Is  taken  to  check  la  girls  that  aetM^ 
which  le  AOtural  to  the  somoa  of  youtk— > 
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yonog  ladles  should  not  be  romps — sach  and  straight.    Bat  the  yaung  tody  is  reeelylnff 

such  exercises  are  boyish — delicacy  of  appear-  constant  admonition  to  curb  all  pfopenslty  t<> 

ance  is  considered  genteel,  and  we  all  know  snob  ynlgar  aetiflty ;  cind  often,  jnst  as  she 

how  successful  the  system  Is  in  rendering  subdues  nature,  she  recelTes  the  praise  of 

girls  delicate.     Even  in  those  cases  where  being  well-bred.     Her  multifarious  studies 

some  degree  of  a<^ive  exercise  is  permitted,  oome  powerfully  In  aid  of  the  admonition,  by 

^e  poor  child  is  eternally  admonished  not  to  Axing  her.  for  many  hours  etery  day,  to  se« 

assume  the  attitude  which  Nature  dictates  to  dentary  employment.  This  adop^on  of  sedea« 

iTelieve  for  a  while  the  muscles  of  the  back,  tary  habits  is  not  only  hurtfnl,  by  prereattng 

Miss  must  not  stoop,  must  always  bold  her  the  natural  extent  and  variety  of  the  exerdse# 

head  erect,  sitting  or  standing ;  the  head  and  and  thereby  weakening  the  whole  body^  bHI 

ehest  must  be  upright,  and  straight-backed  is  rendered  particularly  injurious  to  the  bMkf 

chairs,  backboards,  and  other  ingenious  arts  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sitting  is  per* 

of  tormenting  have  been  invented,  to  prevent  formed.   It  would  be  adoountid  great  cruelty 

diildren  frotn  adopting  the  attitudes  of  re-  to  make  a  delksate  young  creature  stand  all 

pose  dictated  by  Nature.     Who  would  ever  day,  because  th«  legs  would  tire;  but  this 

think  of  preventing  a  horse  from  assuming  very  eruelty  is  almost  in  constant  operation 

that  position  of  repose  which  he  almost  in-  against  the  back,  as  if  backs  eottld  not  tire  as 

tarlably  takes  when  standing  still,  by  raising  well  as  legs.     When  a  giH  is  allowed  to  sit 

One  of  his  bind  legs  to  rest,  while  the  body  down,  because  she  has  been  long  standings 

fflechanically  bears  on  the  other  three  with-  great  eare  Is  taken  tbftt  the  asuselos  of  the 

out  much  mascular  exertion — ^in  this  position  back,  which  still  remain  in  action  as  She  siti# 

the  spine  becomes  curved ;  and,  it  would  be  shall  not  be  lit  all  relieved ;  for,  from  the  Idea 

as  wise  to  fear  deformity  in  a  horse,  because  that  it  is  ungraceful  to  lofl,  she  is  either  pal 

he  occasionally  assumes  this  position,  as  in  a  upoo  a  stool  wkrlcb  baa  no  baek  at  aU,  or  upon 

girl  to  fear  her  being  permanently  round-  a  very  narrow  ohalr  with  a  perpendicular 

shouldered,  because  she  occasionally  relieves  back.  The  sto<ri  relieves  the  spine  mote  tibaa 

herself  from  the  irksomeness  of  continually  the  chair,  because  It  allows  of  bending  In 

maintaining  the    same    position.      Perhaps  different  ways,  so  as  to  rest  the  diif^reitt  Sets 

there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  more  con-  of  muielee  alternately ;  but  the  chair  forces 

dusive  of  design,  than  those  contrivances  in  her  to  keep  the  spine  qnite  upright,  and  nearly 

the  structure  of  animals  which  enable  them  unmoved.    The  consequence  soon  is,  that 

to  assume  positions  of  repose  without  the  ex-  being  first  treakened  generally,  by  sedentary 

pendlture  of  muscolar  power.    The  manner  habits,  and  the  baek  being  still  farther  weak« 

In  which  birds  roost  is  a  familiar  illustration ;  ened  by  excessive  fatigue,  the  spine  gives  way 

the  weight  of  their  body  alone  acts  on  the  in  some  part  and  bendSf  and  the  curvature 

tendon  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes,  which  beeomes  permanent. 

thus  mechanically  grasp  the  perch  without  any  *<When  the  inclination  of  the  baek  has 

Muscular  effort.    The  position  of  the  horse  once  began,  it  Is  very  soon  Inoreased  by  the 

tbove-Oientioned,  and  that  of  the  soldier  when  means  used  to  cure  it.    Strong  stiff  stays  are 

he  stands  at  ease,  are  also  examples  of  this  put  on»  to  support  the  back,  as  it  is  said,  but 

provision  of  Nature.*'  which  in  reality,  by  preventing  those  muscles 

Dr.A™,tt  hu  .1..  .»Ml.  tb.  foUowii*  !TTJ^"t^^t^'V^^^'^ 

^^  U  hi.  ed.b«Ud  El«n«.U  ^  ^^J^^  Z^  JS.  •«  i^^. 

rayaiei.«-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  support  itself.    The 

"  Strongly  as  Nature  has  expressed  herself  only  things  forgotten  are  to  give  proper  exer« 

upon  the  important  subject  of  exercise  among  dse  In  the  air,  add  to  let  the  child  rest  when 

the  young,  tyrant  fashion,  with  a  usual  per-  she  is  not  taking  euoh  exereise.    The  prejo* 

verslofa  of  common  sense,  has  of  late  times  in  dioe  had  at  last  grown  up,  that  strong  stays 

Begleild  formed  a  school  discipline  for  young  shonld  be  put  upon  children  very  early,  to 

women  of  the  higher  classes,  which  wars  di-  prevent  the  first  beginning  of  the  mischief^ 

reetly  with  Nature*s  dictates ;  &nd  the  conse-  and  that  the  child  shoald  always  be  made  ta 

quenees  have  been  such,  that  a  stranger  ar-  sit  on  the  straight-baeked  chair,  or  to  lie  on 

ritifig  here  from  China,  might  almost  suppose  the  hard  plane  i  and,  It  is  probable,  that  if 

It  the  design  to  make  crooked  and  weak  backs  these  cures  and  preventives  had  been  adopted 

by  our  school  discipline,  as  it  is  the  design  In  as  universally  and  strictly  as  many  deemed 

China  to  make  little  feet  by  the  iron  shoe,  them  neeessary,  we  shonld  not  have,  In  £ag« 

The  result  is  the  more  striking,  because  the  land,  a  young  lady  whose  bach  weald  be 

brothers  of  the  female  victims,  and  ^o,  of  straight  or  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 

course,  have  similar  constitutions,  are  robust,  of  her  shoulders  or  head.     It  would  disgust 

healthy,  and  well-formed.    A  peasant  girl  is  us  to  see  the  attempt  made  to  improve  the 

allowed  to  obey  her  natural  feeling,  when  her  strength  and  shape  of  a  young  race-horse  of 

spirits  are  buoytint,  and  at  proper  times  may  greyhound,  by'binding  tight  splints  or  stays 

dflnce,  and  skip,  and  run,  Ontil  healthy  ex-  round  its  begutiful  young  body,  and  then 

haustioft  asks  thnt  repose  which  Is  equally  tying  it  up  in  ft  stall  $  but  this  is  the  kind  at 

aQowed)  and  she  thus  grows  up  strong  and  absurdity  and  cruelty  so  cottunohly  pra^tiMd 
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in  this  coustry  towards  what  may  be  well 
called  the  faultless  of  created  things.'* 

The  pressnre  of  t%htly  laced  stays  pveTents 
the  motion  of  the  ribs  and  vcrtebrfu«  or  boues 
of  the  spine  (twenty-four  in  number),  which 
ought  to  be  *ifree  and  frequently  in  motion, 
and  renders  all  these  parts  a  weight  oo  the 
lower  part  of  the  spine,  which  bends  under 
them,  and  inclines  to  one  side,  tlie  upper  often 
inclining  to  the  other  side ;  so  that  the  back, 
when  carefully  eiarained,  often  resembles  an 
italic  S*  Tight  lacing  benumbs,  weakens, 
and  almost  paralyses  the  muscles ;  so  that 
these,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  are  in* 
capable  of  snpporting  the  spine,  keod,  chest, 
and  abdomen,  in  the  erect  position,  and  spinal 
distortion  must  result.  Boys,  who  take  active 
exercise,  are  much  more  seldom  affected  than 
girls,  even  their  sisters,  unless  when  enfee- 
bled by  some  disease.  Many  other  evils  re- 
sult from  tight  lacing,  as  impeded  respira- 
tion, phthisis,  spitting  of  blood,  palpitation 
of  the  heart, 'heaid-ndies,  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and,  consequently,  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  these  remarks.  Dr.  Gregory  has 
well  observed,  in  his  Comparative  View  of 
the  Faculties  of  Man  with  those  of  the  Ani- 
mat  World : — 

*'  Some  nations  have  fancied  that  Nature 
did  not  give  a  godd  shape  to  the  head,  and 
thought  it  wotild  be  better  to  mould  it  into 
the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  The  Chinese  think 
a  woman's  foot  much  handsomer,  if  squeezed 
into  a  third  part  of  its  nntural  size.  Some 
African  nations  have  a  like  quarrel  with  the 
shape  of  the  nose,  which  they  think  ought  to 
be  laid  as  flat  as  possible  with  the  face.  We 
laugh  at  the  folly,  and  are  shocked  with  the 
cruelty  of  these  barbarians,  but  think  it  a 
very  clear  case,  that  the  natural  shape  of  a 
woman's  chest  is  not  so  elegant  as  we  can 
make  it,  by  the  confinement  of  stay?.  The 
common  effect  of  this  practice  is  obstmction 
in  the  lungs,  from  their  not  having  sufficient 
room  to  play,  which  besides  the  tainting  the 
breath,  cuts  off  numbers  of  young  women  in 
the  very  bloom  of  life.  But  Nature  has  shewn 
her  resentment  of  this  practice  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  by  rendering  above  half  the 
women  of  fashion  deformed,  in  some  degree 
or  other.  Deformity  is  peculiar  to  the  civil- 
ized part  of  mankind,  and  is  alnsost  always 
the  work  of  our  own  bands.  The  superior 
strength,  just  proportion,  and  agility  of  the 
savages,  are  entirely  the  effects  of  their  hardy 
education,  of  their  living  mostly  in  the  open 
air,  and  their  limbs  never  having  suffered  any 
itonfinement." 

It  clearly  follows  from  the  preceding  facts, 
that  to  confine  a  female  infant  of  three,  five,  or 
seven  years  of  age,  to  a  restrained  posture  for 
hours  together,  which  is  generally  done  in 
schools,  must  weaken  the  muscles  of  the 
vhole  body ;  because,  according  to  nature's 
laws,  they  ought  to  be  in  frequent  motion 


during  the  day.  Delipate  scrofulous  boys 
are  aUo  seriously  injured  by  this  bdhefal 
custom. 

Rachitism — Uirkcts, — Infants  at  the  breast 
are  affected  >\ith  curvature  of  thc'spinii,  iis 
well  as  dcformi'ies  of  the  superior  tir  inftJrior 
extremitifs.  The.  disease  is  termed  '  Ricltetit 
or  Ikachitism  (spinal  disease).  It  is  peculiar 
to  dclfcate  infnnts  between  the  sixth  toOllth 
and  end  of  the  secood  year  of  their  age.  Its- 
symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,'  thoug:h  this 
may  be  good  or  voracious,  weakness,  and  dis- 
iiiclinatiuu  to  ualkiij'^  or  motion,  or  to'amtise- 
uients  J  the  countenance  "becomes  pale,'  the 
skin  soft,  flabby,  or  dry  and  hard,  the  body 
emaciates,  particularly  the  arms  and  lower 
limbs,  the  mesenteric  glands  and  abdominal 
viscera  enlarge  and  distend  the  abdomen,  the 
head  and  joints,  esp'ecially  the  ankles  abd 
wrists  enlarge,  the  long  bones  soften,  and 
being  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
body,  bend,  and  the  sternum  or  breast-bone 
projects,  the  ribs  are  flattened,  and  the  spine 
becomes  incurvated  or  crooked.  '1  he  alvina 
motions  are  depraved,  become  pale,  white, 
brown,  green,  or  black;  the  urine  deposits 
various  sediments,  the  tongue  is  white,  yel- 
low, or  brown,  the  whole  body  or  economy 
becomes  enfeebled  and  relaxed,  the  Ifmbs  re- 
fuse  to  perform  their  functions,  bend  in  differ- 
ent directions  under  the  weight  of  the  body, 
the  infant  cannot  stand  or  walk  without  dif- 
ficulty, it  is  dii^postd  to  remain  quii«t,  or  In 
the  recumbent  position — it  wishes  to  remain 
in  the  mother's  lap  or  in  bed — "  it  is  off  its 
feet.'* 

The  causes  arc  scrofula,  a  pecuHar  dfatlie* 
sis  or  predisposition  ;  every  thing  that  In- 
duces debility,  bad  nursing,  improper  or  bad 
food,  leaving  the  infant  wet,  dirty,  too  long 
sitting,  exposing  it  to  a  cold  moist  air.  con- 
fining in  it  in  a  close  apartment,  depriving  it 
of  exercise  in  open  air,  leaving  it  too  long  at 
the  breast  when  the  milk  is  bad  and  does'  not 
contaiu  a  due  quantity  of  the  solid  part  of 
bone  (phosphate  of  lime).  The  milk^  is  dete- 
riorated after  the  twelfth  or  eighteenth 
month,  is  injurious  to  the  infant,  and  debili- 
tating to  the  mother. 

The  strength  and  infirmities  of  the  humaa 
constitution  are  caused  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  infants :  the  foundations  of  happi- 
ncss  or  of  misery  in  after  life,  are  laid,  though 
unconsciously,  by  nurses.  I  hare  already 
adduced  ample  attestation  of  this  po^on  ; 
and  if  further  evidence  were  necessHI^,  I 
might  cite  the  distressing  effects  of  tickets, 
with  a  host  of  other  diseases. 

All  the  bones  are  softened — of  the  tmnk, 
spine,  and  limbs.  Dentition  is  generally 
retarded  in  rickets,  because  the  solid  fmrt 
of  the  teeth  is  composed  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  Parents  very  often  err  in  ascrib- 
ing rickets  and  deformities  of  the  bones 
to  the  backwardness  of  the  teeth,  when 
in  fact,  the  same  cause,  the  want  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  in   the  system,   induces  both 
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diseases.  Daring  the  progress  of  riekets, 
the  teeth  often  become  discoloured  and  de- 
cayed. 

These  and  other  debilitating  causes  operate 
most  on  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  thence 
vre  find  racbitism  most  common  among  them. 
When  the  digestive  organs  are  disordered  or 
enfeebledf  they  cannot  extract  a  sufficient 
nutriment  (chyle)  from  the  food ;  the  blood 
^ill  become  deteriorated — unfit  to  nourish 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  these 
cannot  perform  their  functions. 

According  as  the  disease  advances  the  head 
enlarges,  sometimes  prodigiously ;  the  defor- 
mities of  the  bones  increase,  the  respiration 
becomes  difficult  on  account  of  the  deformity 
of  the  chest ;  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesentery, 
.become  tuberculous  and  enormous  in  size,  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  every  part  of  the  body 
degenerate,  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  or 
ascites  supervenes,  and  the  infunt  presents  a 
.hideous  appearance,  and  hectic  fever,  diar- 
.rhcea,  and  death,  soon  terminate  its  existence. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  symptoms,  the 
countenance  is  animated,  the  eyes  bright, 
and  the  intellect  precocious.  These  peculia- 
rities are  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  brain 
is  proportionably  larger  than  in  other  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  ;  the  bones  of  the  head 
ane  soft,  and  readily  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  cerebral  mass.  The  organs  of  sense,  the 
eye,  ear,  &c.  are  unusually  developed ;  and 
the  excessive  growth  of  the  brain  accounts 
for  the  precocity  of  intelligence  and  of  the 
senses. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death  all  the 
.oilgaiia  are  softer  than  natural,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  nourishment,  though  some  of 
them  m^y  be  enlarged.  The  bones  are  some- 
times so  soft  that  they  may  be  cut  like  mus- 
de.  The  cartilages  and  ligaments  are  also 
softened.  There  is  congestion  or  effusion  in 
either  the  bead,  chest,  or  abdomen,  the  lungs 
anjl  a^doi^iohl  viscera  are  generally  tubercu- 
lous jind  Altered  iu  their  form,  dimensions,  or 
Si4>s|jince.  The  tissue  and  cheniicnl  compo- 
sition of  the  bones  are  totsdly  altered.  The 
.diseased  state  of  the  glands  shows  the  close 
analogy  to,  or  identity  of,  rickets  with  scro- 
XnlfL  Xhe  same  plan  of  treatment  is  also 
Ctfipluyed  in  both  diseases. 

Trtatmait  of  Jiachitiim — Rickets, — It  is 
an  astonishing,  and  as  yet,  an  inexplicable 
faisXf  that  rachitis  does  not  &lv%;iys  prove 
fatal ;  but  ceases  after  a  continuance^of  a  few 
months  or  years,  the  general  health  becomes 
^ood,  nil  the  dcforniities  are  removed,  and 
the  bones  become  perfectly  straight.  This 
^act  is  attested  by  all  writers  on  this  disease, 
and  1  have  repeatedly  known  it  verified  in  my 
own  practice.  Dr.  Harrison  has  also  informed 
;iae»  that  spinal  curvature  in  children  is  easily 
cured,  as  the  bones  are  readily  reduced  to 
titeir  proper  posit  on. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are  to  improve 
the  appetite  and  general  health,  and  to 
•irengtheo  the  solids  by  promoting  digestion, 


and  the  formation  of  good  chyle  or  nutri- 
roent.  These  ends  are  to  be  aeeomjdished  by 
a  most  nourishing  diet,  gravies,  jellies,  soups, 
roasted  meat,  if  the  iaAint  have  the  first 
teeth,  and  if  not,  gravy  of  beef,  mutton,  lamb, 
fowl,  &c.,  mixed  with  arrow-root,  sago, 
mashed  with  crumbs  of  good  bread  or  mealy 
potatoe.  Milk,  rice,  pearl  barley,  saiep, 
semolina,  with  wine,  are  also  indispensable. 
Ale  and  porter  are  also  allowable  in  small 
quantities.  Good  nursing,  indnding  warm 
clothing,  cleanliness,  exerdse  in  the  open  air, 
when  the  infant  can  walk,  or  it  may  be  car- 
ried in  the  arms  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  pro- 
vided it  be  sufficiently  dothed,  or  in  a  car- 
riage, gO'Cart,  &c.  If  it  be  very  young  and 
unable  to  walk,  its  musdes  ought  to  be  invi- 
gorated by  friction  with  the  naked  hand,  a 
soft  flesh-brush,  or  apiece  of  new  flannd,  on 
which  some  fine  flower  or  bair-powder  should  be 
sprinkled  to  prevent  irritation  or  excoriation 
of  the  skin.  The  friction  should  be  employed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs^ 
from  one  to  three  hours,  morning  and  even- 
ing. It  is  of  no  use  unless  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  then  it  dreuiatas  the 
blood,  almost  as  much  as  if  the  young  infant 
were  able  to  walk. 

In  no  case  should  the  infant  or  ehild  be 
placed  on  its  feet,  until  it  shews  a  disposition 
to  assume  the  erect  position.  Let  it  be  laid 
on  a  sofa,  bed,  or  carpetted  floor,  and  allowed 
to  exert  its  limbs  ia  the  manner  nature  sug- 
gests to  yoang  infants  ux  health. 

If  old  enough,  various  amusing  exercises 
may  be  devised  for  it ;  while  retaining  the  re- 
cumbent position,  pullies  may  be  first  con- 
-stmcted  for  the  arms  alone,  and  so  contrived 
as  to  allow  it  to  assume  the  sitting  and  up- 
right positions.  The  regimen  and  diet  being 
regalatsd,  the  next  part  of  the  treatment  is  to 
improve  the  digestion. 

-  The  medtdoes  usually  employed  as  toaics 
in  rachitism  and  scrofula  are  quinine,  calum- 
bo,  preporatioaa  of  iron  and  iodine.  These 
may  be  administered  in  proper  doses,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  infant, 
in  white  wine,  or  in  powders  mixed  with> 
honey,  treadcr  currant  jam,  jellies,  or  sugar, 
I  usually  order  quinine  and  the  preparationa 
of  iron  in  white  wine. 

The  vinum  and  tine  ferri-mur, — carbon.- 
ferri  are  readily  taken  by  children  in  white 
wine.  Lime  water  may  be  mixed  with  milk 
as  a  common  drink,  and  soda  with  porter* 
The  following  p  >wders  are  also  highly  bene* 
fidal  r— 

R.  Hyd.  r.  cfeta,  ^,  tj— xlj  ; 
Pulveris  rhei  9j — 3  9s ; 
Ferri  carb»  n.  gr.  vj — ^xij ; 
Sacchaii  purificat.  3  ss  ; 
Pulv.  cinnam.  comp.  3ss. 

In  chartnlas  vj — ^xij.  divide,  capiat j,  his  Tel 
ter  in  die. 

When  the  alvine  evacuationa  ate  bkidc, 
palomel  %\kv^<\  be  tnbetitQted  far  k;d,  c. 
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of  Children. 


«r0ftft«  a»dth«  bowdB  ought  not  to  Vt  movod 
More  th»a  Mf  a  ^y. 

The  alfiiie  di^ieetioMf  or  motlom  f mnd  the 
howel*,  mnuit  be  ispHNred  by  •elomel,  hyd. 
e.    eretOi  ihabarb»  •foaatie  powder,  fuid 


A  liDiment  of  iodUne  iheald  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen  whe»ihe  Beseatevie  glaode  ore 
enlerged,  tod  the  internal  nso  of  this  medi- 
elne  «iU  be  nuwft  advantageooe.  The  iodine 
amy  be  need  as  foUowi  :-^    ' 

ft.   PotaesKhydriedatisev.j^iij; 
Mu«  destiJlata,  Siij;' 
Doaie  each.  nin.  bie  vel  tcr  in  die ; 
earn  laeeharo. 

Tlie  hydriodate  of  iron  ie  alio  a  ralnable 
remedy.  Doie^-half  a  grain  to  gr.  L  in  eo* 
Intion,  twiee  a  day. 

O&ntmeat  of  Iodine  t<^ 

ft.  Potasec  bydriod.  gr.  v—z ; 
Adipie  preparat.  $  j  i 
Tiaet.  ^pii,  5j- 
A  draehai  of  thie  ointiient  may  be  nibbed  on 
the  abdomen  night  and  morning,  and  a  Han- 
nel  bandage  applied  after  Ite  nee. 

Other  remediea  ^11  be  mentioned  when 
treating  of  eerofola. 

Mineral  and  vegetable  alkalies,  espeeially  the 
phosphate*,  are  strongly  recommended  by 
some  authors  ;  bnt  the  ezpcrienee  of  others 
proTss  them  of  little  valae. 

Cold  bathing,  in  eommon  or  sea  vater,  and 
•zposnre  to  sea  air,  are  favonrite  remedies, 
but  ought  to  be  prescribed  by  mcdioal  prae- 
titioners  only,  as  they  often  do  moeh  more 
harm  than  good  in  eases  of  very  feeble  dcli- 
eate  infants. 

Various  meehaaieal  eontriraneee  far  sap- 
porting  the  spine  and  Umbs  are  aeed  with 
advantage,  provided  they  do  not  impede  the 
action  of  the  muscles  or  prevent  ezerdse. 
Many  practitioners  entertain  the  strongest 
pr^odiees  against  them,  and  content  them- 
selves with  leaving  deformities  to  Nature, 
when  b«r  powers  are  almoet  destroyed  in 
weakened  constitntioos.  But  any  pbysiolo* 
gist  will  assist  her  when  ehe  requires  nid. 
Of  these  means,  more  fully  hereafter. 

It  now  remains  for  me  todescribe  the  eauses 
and  treatment  of  spioal  deformities  of  children 
to  the  age  adolescence ;  and  lastly,  to  notice 
a  soorce  of  oomplieated  misery  in  young 
fSsnmles,  dependent  on  spinal  irritation. 

Curvature  of  the  SpiM  m  Ckildrm  from  the 
ape  4ff  Stat  y*ar»  to  the  period  ^  Woauothood, 
•^Delicate  ehtldrca  from  the  age  of  six 
years  to  puberty,  especially  girls,  are  very 
liable  to  spinal  irritation  and  ddbrmity, 
more  especially  when  confined  in  schools,  and 
deprived  of  exercise  in  a  pure,  dry  air.  Their 
general  health  gradually  declines,  the  appetite 
fails,  and  the  nature  of  their  disease  is  often 
overlooked.  Some  are  affected  with  cough, 
copious  ezpeotoration,  deranged  digestion, 
and  depraved  motions  from  the  bowels.  The 
ciiaat  aflsotioB  is  aooMtkaes  so  severe  as  to 
ba  Mnsidcred  eoMmptloB ;  aad  this  is  gt ae« 


rally  the  casa,  whan  theia  la  telantiaa,  ar 
inflammation  of  the  Ugameats  of  tha-  appar 
part  of  the  dorsal  spins. 

The  abdominal.  ldreatioBa^wili  'ho  aaast  ur- 
gent when  Ae  lower  poelioai  of  tha  ^rsal 
spine  As  disordered  (  mni  th»  palvle  otfrnm, 
tfan  genito-ntinny,  more  porticBiarlyt  the 
ntems,  eausing  the  proteian  fenaa*  ai  hya- 
teria,  when  thelnmbsBr  spine  is  impKaateA-at 
the  age  of  puberty.  The  wlmle  or  a  part  of 
these  eymptoms  may  ooatiasm  Isna  year  or 
two,  or  alternate  with  each  other  |*4>rpafai  ia 
the  ehest  or  abdamea  may  he  ■enpcsleaaed, 
simulatiag  that  of  iniamamtioBy  and  te  laa 
often  treated  as  each,  withont  any  parmaaaat 
reUef,  bnt  abeolntely  with  aggravation*  If 
we  observe  the  attitude  of  the  ehUd  or  yonag 
girl,  a  single  glance  is  sufficient  ta  aonvtaoe 
as,  that  there  is  spinal  relaxation,  irritatioPi 
or  disease. 

On  examining  the  epine  from  tha  aapa  iif 
the  neek  to  the  saemm  by  praesiag^  or  peraua- 
sing  or  striking  it  with  ths  iagers,  we  iavi^ 
riably  diseovsr  some  painfal  part,  either  In 
the  neck,  back,  or  loins,  bat  generally  in  tiw 
dorsal  regton,  or  we  And  one  or  more  of  tha 
spinous  proeessee,  projecting  inwards  (inenr* 
vattoa)  outwards  (excarvation)  or  laterally 
(lateral  curvature) .  I  n  any  of  theec  conditiooa 
it  is  impossible  for  the  individual  ta  ei^oy 
good  health,  and  great  nervoasneae  most  ba 
present,  with  innumerable  nnpleaeant  or 
painful  sensations,  twitches,  eramps,apasma, 
and  pain  in  those  organs  sltnated  near  tha 
affected  part  of  the  spine,  and  by  sympathy 
in  all  organs  in  the  body.  Thence  the  fre- 
quency of  excessive  nervousness,  indigtatliM, 
Hatulence,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  hysteria, 
hypochondriasis  or  dejection  of  spirits  in  girle 
and  women,  confinement  of  the  bowels,  dis- 
ordered menstruation,  leneorrfaeea,  &c.,  that 
miserable  state  of  existence  induced  by  the 
erroneous  notions  of  society  which  inflaenOe 
female  education.  Tlience  the  foundation  of 
varied  nervous  disorders  that  embitter  ex> 
istence,  disqualify  for  the  proper  performanot 
of  the  functions  subservient  to  reprodactioa, 
utero-gestation,  parturition,  lactation,  and  tha 
maternal  care  of  the  offspring.  The  camaes 
of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spime,  or  growing- 
ing  out  of  the  shoulder  are  the  following ;  let, 
weakness  of  the  musdes  and  ligaments  which 
support  the  spine  in  the  perpendicular  lino, 
by  which  it  must  bend  in  some  direction  under 
the  weight  of  the  head  and  trunk  i  9d,  ftre* 
strained  posture,  in  which  the  individual  most 
make  use  of  one  side  or  limb  more  than  tha 
other  ;  and  3dly,  from  every  position  of  the 
body  which  throws  the  spine  out  of  its  pn^ 
pendicnlar  line,  and  consequently  oat  of  tha 
centre  of  gravity. 

DeHeate  children  or  young  girls  whose 
miisenlar  power  is  enfeebled,  caanot  retaia 
one  position,  even  for  a  few  mtautea,  withoat 
uneasy,  painful,  and  irksome  seaeations  ; 
the  museles  ache,  become  ttoed,  and  the  te- 
dlvidaal  will,  aaless  emclly  re«traSacd|  sack 
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ftdW  kf  tkABfi  of  position,  kwo  to  obo  oiit, 
■ad  tnui  to  throw  tho  ■pi&o  oat  of  tho  ereet 
position.  Thus!  Unniog  too  mneh  on  ono  side, 
••  in  OTiitioy,  drMviog,  flaying  tho  harp, 
9iM»f  prodoMS  tiU'SMBO  erii  rnndt.  lil-mdo 
doihoo  will  cause  naoomfiirtaUo  soasations, 
wkleli^lsad'ibs  child,  if  a  famala,  to  ekvato 
lowffrtqaaatlf  oaa  shoaidet  mane  thaa  tha 
olhar^i  And  hf  tUa  nMdioa  twist  ths  spiae. 
ThsiMadal  pfaatkeaf  eompelliag  a  femala 
child  to  sitefip  dor  hoars  on  a  stool,  chair, 
or  fsHs,  witooat  tha  kaat  sapport  to  the 
haahv  Is  tha  camaioasst  caasa  of  deformity ; 
sha>  abeps  thaaosmaad,  bat  to  rctisrc  hsa 
aahiaip  asasatas,  leans  to  oae  sidot  or  beads 
forwards  whan  naobssrvad,  and  at  the  same 
tisu  raises  the  head  and  projects  the  aeefc. 
Staading  too  maeh  oa  oae  le(r,whieh  soma 
eUldrsa  do,  ar  are  eompelied  to  do  ia 
schools,  while  repeating  their  lessons,  is  an* 
athsr  eanse  of  deformity.  Tha  most  powsr- 
fal  ol  all  those  causes  is  the  use  of  stoys  or 
tifht  laeiaf ,  which  most  effectaally  weakens 
the  araaeles,  and  iaevitably  caoscs  defor* 
mity.  A  girl  shonkl  never  wear  stoys 
hedsre  the  age  of  foarteeo  or  fifteea  years, 
thatist  uatil  the  masdes  and  boaes  are  aearly 
developed.  Childrea  In  the  rvral  dlstrieto 
possess  the  Unesc  iigores,  especially  those  of 
the  hambler  classes,  who  never  wear  stoys 
aatU  tha  ago  of  alxteea  or  eightoen. 

Thorn  are  diiferent  degrees  of  spinal  weak* 
nesa  or  loUtion  and  deformity.  The  mnsdea 
Buy  ba  enfeeUed,  and  the  ligaawnto  slightly 
relaaad,  so  as  to  admit  of  ezeanration  or  pro- 
jaetfam  of  eome  part  of  the  spiae  ia  the  sitting 
poatare.  The  effect  of  the  slightest  project* 
log  or  heiidiBg  of  the  spins  in  any  dircetioa, 
wUft  ha  praesare  on  tha  spinal  brain  or  mar* 
row^  and  disorder  of  all  tha  aerves  below  tha 
part,  and  eoascqaeatly  of  all  the  or* 
eapplied  by  them,  and  by  sympathy  of 
thd  whole  body.    This  is  the  flrst  degree. 

When  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  liga- 
■mats  eontiaaea  for  any  length  of  time,  aad 
aaivatare  is  tho  result,  the  pressure  of  tha 
appcr  aad  lower  vertebrm  npoa  the  cartilage 
phioed  between  them,  will  cause  softoaing,  ia* 
flamantioB,  or  ulceration  of  it  {  the  cnrvatare 
arttl- be  oonsiderahly  increased,  and  the  pain, 
irtitatioa,  aad  disorder  of  all  the  functions 
aagawBted.  The  curratore  may  impUoato 
thiae  or  four  of  the  vertebra,  or  some* 
ttams  the  whole,  occopylng  the  spine  from 
the  head  to  the  coccyx.  This  is  the  second 
dagtae,  and  whca  overlooked  or  neglected, 
wUt  prodaee  destroctioa  of  the  intenrertebral 
eartilagte,  aad  ev«n  caries  of  the  bones,  con* 
stitstiag  the  third  degree,  and  causing  ex* 
ttaam  deformity,  as  the  weight  of  the  trunk 
above  the  carious  bones  will  cause  it  to  fall 
forwards  or  to  one  side,  form  extreme  de* 
formity,  with  paralysis  of  all  parU  below  the 
Mat  of  disease,  loss  of  power  in  the  lower 
astiaultles,  bowds  and  bladder,  iavoluntary 
etaeiiattMtf  of  fteees  aad  uiiae,  sloughing  of 


the«afteg«meatsofthapehrls,  gfoatpiMtra* 
tion  of  strength,  aad  ia  geaaral  death.  Bat 
suehaiatliaeonscfvatlvspowaraof  thaeoa* 
stltvtloa,  that  lills  may  bo  praserved  even  la 
such  foiasidabla  eases,  aad  a  aaioa  eibeted 
by  the  vertebres  above  aad  below  tho 
caries.  Maeh  disetapanoy  of  oplafoa  existe 
as  to  the  part  of  the  sptao  first  aflbetedk 
Sir  Charles  BeU,  and  hie  telaliva,  the  lata 
Mr.  Shaw,  maiataia  that  lateral  cnrvataro 
always  begins  in  the  Iotas ;  that  tho  ear* 
vatare  of  the  dorsal  rsglao  is  eoaeeeotlve, 
and  caused  by  the  aetlaa  af  the  masoles 
to  restore  tiie  eqailibriam  of  the  head  aad 
chest,  which  was  deranged  by  the  f  aflectioa 
ia  the  loins.  Tho  miyority  of  Goattaeatal 
writers,  aad  some  ia  thie  country,  Beale, 
Barlow,  &c.,  are  of  opinioa,  that  ia  soma 
cases  the  primary  carvatore  commences  ia 
the  dorsal  regioa.  This  qaaatlon  remaiab' 
undecided.  According  to  my  experienee,  dis* 
ease  of  the  spine  may  coaHaeaee  in  any  part 
of  the  column,  sossetiases  la  the  dorsal  re* 
gioa,  aad  sometiaies  in  the  loins.  Bat  what* 
ever  may  be  the  diiferenees  of  opinion  as  to 
ths  part  Urst  affected,  there  is  oae  opinion 
entertoincd  by  a  vast  majority  of  writers,  at 
to  the  treataieot,  which  in  the  varieties  of 
'spinal  deformity  are  nearly  the  samf».  The 
improvement  of  the  general  health  by  nutriii 
tious  aliments,  tonics,  quinine,  chalybeates, 
recumbent  position,  eKorcise  of  various  sorts, 
gymnastics,  traction ,  friotlon  of  the  baek, 
shampooing,  vapour  bathe,  &c.  leeches,  coua* 
tor  irritation,  in  ftne,  the  means  about  to  bo 
enumerated,  are  most  generally  employed. 
The  greater  part  of  the  day  should  be  spent 
in  lying  on  a  sofh  or  oa  aa  iaeiined  plane, 
aad  using  suoh  exercises  as  may  be  taken 
in  the  horizontal  position,  whieh  tend  to 
strengthen  the  masdes  aad  rsstore  the  spino 
to  ite  natural  form :  various  means  may  also 
be  devised  to  correct  bad  habite,  as  leaning 
to  oae  side,  raislag  oae  shoulder,  &e. 

The  treatment  of  the  first  variety,  in  which 
there  is  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  liga- 
mento,  is  simple  and  generally  eifectual.  The 
recumbent  position  is  the  first  step,  confining 
the  patient  to  a  eofa  or  bed,  whlOb  will  re* 
move  the  wdght  of  the  part  of  the  body  above 
the  spinal  disease,  take  oif  pressare  from 
the  spinal  brain,  and  at  ooee  diminish  or 
entirely  prevent  paia,  disorder,  and  irritation. 
The  spiae  may  be  compared  to  an  arehitecto* 
ral  colnma  which  has  to  support  a  weight, 
and  must  aecessarily  yield,  if  any  portion  ia 
disposed  to  give  way.  Tha  object  Is  to  support 
the  weight  on  the  column  and  prevent  it  from 
pressing  on  the  part  whieh  is  giving  way.  It 
is  easy  to  uaderstaad  the  importaace  of  the 
recumbent  postorc.  If  a  delicate  child,  whoso 
muscles  are  flabby  and  anable  to  support  tho 
spiae  erect,  and  whose  tigameato  are  relaxed, 
ba  placed  in  tho  sitting  posture,  and  if  wa 
examine  ite  back  with  the  head,  we  shall 
find  sevetal  of  tha  lovrar  donal  voftebro  pro* 
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jMting ;  b«t  if  wv  place  it  on  it»  iMidt  or 
face,  tUen  thoTertebrB  cease  to  protrude,  and 
ibe  epine  beooaea  strfiglU.  Xbia  aiapk  fact 
•kewa  the  Tabie  ^.  tbe«ccimbei»t  p^tnre  in 
youBg  cUldren,  atf  girl»  .before  tbe  age.  of 
paberjty.  Wiie«^  tber«i«  Uttle,  if  ai»ypain, 
tbe  pBd;ient  may  take  «vui^e  )»et«iiie«a  tinges, 
and  agaifi  resvuRf  .,^,  Mufon^.  pojture. 

Tbia  posifc>o»«jlMHW^/N»i<«U3u&4-^  ^ 

poasible,  wiUwut«4||j^«  ^  ^^^  ^n^al 
health.  It  ia  cHst9SM»7'  ift-  u^any  spools, 
that  vKcakly  ci#)|Wn,^md  >'puf^.iadaes  should 
lie  dQwn  fttvmi  bffur  or  twa  QP  a»  incUjaed 
pIao«(l»M<^e^  )w»iwd.  '^jl|i.«a  injurious 
profi%44iag  fn^.n^vst.be  a.  apmce  of  torUue. 
The  p&Hfure  of.  ibe  piro]wtiiW  part  of,  (he 
spine,  on  ittfLbard  board  vi'ui  cause  ^intense 
pain,  ii^uEe  ihf  beaUh,.  «ad  aggravate  the 
disease  wbiflh  it  is  intended  to  remove.  Dr. 
Barlow  of  Qatbi.wJ^  .has.  devoted  great  at- 
tention  to  theUeatmento^  ^pinal  distortions, 
makes  tbe  £oUowin8.iyi^Qus.Ql)serYation  on 
this  subject..  £(e,,j4yj^,ii»  a  kU^.  to  Mr. 
Beale,  *'  I  hav«  .fojuv^  a  great  ^dvAatage  in 
dispensing  with  the  '  board,'  a^jt.i^  termed, 
and  converting  »  Gem]iwia.^tfkfa.i9t9  an  in- 
clined plane.  This  >  JTf 4wy  ^^A^  <^  ^7 
carpenter,  a.pl«pe  fm^-^^W^-Xi^'  «Aght 
inches  .at  one  end,  and  tci(ii»i4^tii^,in  ^  point, 
being  slipped  under  the  cnsliion.  This  ar- 
fangement  ezdtes  no  observatiom  a  consi- 
deration of  some  moment,  whep  ^Ue  (cfi^ngs 
are  sensitive ;  it  is  alwagrfat  hand,  i^nd  will 
be  used  freely,  when  the  formality,  ^nd  dis- 
play of  lyiag  down  OAt  the  board  .would  be  re- 
pulsive. .  From  the  sen«i|Vle  rcli^T  afforded, 
it  becomes  the  favQiirite  repose ;  and  no  time 
lacing  enjoined,  the  .Kai^es  Me  down  and  exer- 
cise alternately,  preoisf^y.as  the  most  accu- 
rate judgment  would  direct."  (Observ. 
of  Distou^oe  44  the  Spine,  &c.  3y  L.  J* 
9eale,  &c..ia34). 

Air.  StafifQrd  proposes  the  j^l^owiu^  i:oatri- 
vance.  ."  The  ^ouch  or  sof^,  ,best  adapted 
fpr  the  |i«ti|gpkt  to  necline  ^poQ  should  be  per- 
fectly flat,  and  th«s  the  .whole  wpght  of  the 
body .  will  be  ta)ien  Crom'  off  the  spine  ;  it 
should  b^vf .  a  ..cushion  upon  it  of  an  equal 
iuiXace».  made  wi^  horfff^b&ir  or  waoI,  ficm 
and  eli^stif ,  >drieif)lmg  .^0  the  nat^ucal  ^ncur- 
v«tioriS,4^^  s^n^,.jlft4  J«t  qf  siick^^on- 
Bistfnc«.aa.to>4«V«o^i^l^el)^.",  ,(9^.  Cit). 

There  ape  so  ^^^9|lfWV4^'  ?»9'^9«^«y »»»»- 
tics,  tb#|JL,ab*Jl.^ot  at|«»j?J^a.d|wribp.them. 
BnJ^^  thq^e  ^  B(Wi^W°4^.tt»«?wV  y^liich 
w  ««BrV*X*  by  p«i5WJ!^e,.9pnftn5«pflf  to  the 
TecujHben^  BonVl«ij%ia,v^difPfifV«vWf » ^^f*.*?' 
p]ieatio.n  gif..a»*f«^  ^«t)«%  <^W»iW,f#f^^ 
pvt.  F#tt6#^.*iF^d.  ^iMk,Wl»»  Of.i^^ficd 
any  variflU^C  fpiAnl..f4?epti«%  ^ft'c.  d«l?catp, 
feeble»  andiirat^le,  .«Ai,i^Qy„seytfm  be^ 
much  lo3a.^^  blo«4«.  Re^t./^ud  Repeated 
leeching  in  small  qu^^Uti^s  ^^^  ^  tried  ; 
and  if  .tlyiae  ffiU.|j>ei>.eouj4er  irrj^tipp  ^y 
means  Mf  watlmof)'*^  .toiotmcnt  is  J>re^<?rat>ie 
^  to  blisUra«.iasvei,.|tf..  act^a.  Jt.ls  now 
genenOlj  admitted  thilt  Uauea  and  setons  do 
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infinite  mischief,    by  i%iiii«S^Itiic 
health,  which  is  always 
fections.     So  £ar., 
de«venr  to   jwato«t«i 

fi 

the  a: 
PrjtWrt<fi»^fo'%«y  blM^t^lil 
tiy'°iMfW''*"i  ^^  regulata, 
mfiieoryy  rhubavb,.vAtoHM 
Colocynth,  and  other  purgativesMi^ 
yoQth«^9ifa|t«4M, 
whicb? 

ot^  P^>»i«M«tf»ics^ 

tritioua-diiife. «  JrlWMWieapiiimwIlff  » 
we  mgulate  tbe  aHycy>^.lha<opt»iMr,*4ipd 
in  a..(eWtP«#iS.,9r  fipm^a^m^  Itiict  t<yr 
without.Jlhtt  4is^<  Q^,  nfiig  ( 

timm  neoeaaary,  aod  #!»  ^w 
c^«i^jbmoted  as  to  remove. 41 
ihep.    Among  many  >n«ft|itioinrt»r 
i%g  .deformitiest ,  it   has  beent, 
cauy  A  wfight«oj|,tbe  bead^yhtpi^iiti 
maids  are. remarkably  atiimgWt4«7*'l^v«b|aiil 
be  recollected  that  such  iHti^^Qm* 
9jaf  deformity  of  the  .spi^%  blil^irtf 
aee  well-|ormedf   with  good  m 
ve^<op(mest«  -  f 

In  the  second  and  tbisd  «i«fiet«4it 
defiarmi%(f  thcaame  indicatiaiNiitA 
and^i^aic, remedies  are  neeescfii^,ffbttittb|»- 
lute  floafinement  to  the  sola  ov»bediiH|tftll(e 
e^joioed.  The  degree  of  irritati^  ipc  inAaas- 
matipn  is  greater,  and  requir»MumrtMWti'i  e 
nse  of  leeches  ^d  counter  irci|atiP%«»3<ti«Ml»t 
acriipq^us  attention  mu«t  be  .paidJ^AMil- 
proviiiig  the  general  beaUh^by^M^silMtf  •!- 
ment,  wine,  poKtari*  animal  :wid  .mtftHtk^ 
jellies,  qmnine,  prfspAratMWS  «f  etqtl,,|«M^. 
Sea  air  and  bathing-4|«e  4I90  vrtMhlfMitili- 
vantSy  l^Mt  the  la#t  mmsjt  .be  cwXioMifmm^ 

In  tb^  tbipd  variety,  caustic  issiies^^Mtanp* 
and  repeated  blistersrbave  be«»aiff|ifi^  •fli-' 
ployed  until  lately,  but  Wpmomii9l^\mm^l0f 
abaado^d.  In  fii»e,  <the|jfecoi^»»v^fmriMir 
jiust^.UQ  a^ei;tioi^  t^#  (fliimiini>Ji>n 
Pfc^  in  tbemajpsity  M  M^fMMItf  fltliUrt 
,amo^waric/|y ;  awi^ha4!lMii«M»ri»oWMe 
of.  the  verte^m  olim  4»M  JilW  i»t  Mri«»» 
deformity  04cmrs„4t>^^h^iiiv^^l  jfsmmm- 
viire  X»  iK^^^vapwd  l|g0»;ii^M»^H%o#««- 
ever,  ^iti9t*f^9»^ikh'M^9i^it  Mm«»mik^ 
to,  /|i|ve.ji4«M^.  fl»^<^!hiaWR(tN|OtMi|MiiJbe 
effected.  In  some  casc9«^jM)^Nif  llMiilMft 
lq(^iiMkfr^«i)liV^  &e^  ttt#«i^Ml49ncs 
to)  th^f f  r^per  P9#tiofi^^siAi 
m»^^i  *»i^4lMa  plan  ih,mitik 
tbia  QOMitxs  ^bi  JDi«J^lAcriMA« 

British  surgeons  are  very  mudi  oppo^  to 

WS^^  SU^uXfl^n^  ^1^  yi^fS»m»» 
all  i4i;ee  ^nee  '  ^^vi|^^%UtfYe 

ar-  — "- t^  pf  ^g^l^. 


Pig«on,  or  Chtekat  BrtutU 
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',  wkftM  work  OD  Disioc- 
■waricJ  R  prise  by 


the 

ci 

•f  tiM  spim,  i»#b- 


•faready 
them, 
tbe 
VMM  be  iMaioftbe 
It  llBlii   tb  IMMU, 
tbe  ^pbM  le  ifpiHiilj  tbrown  mit  of 
itieol  fr»vlty»  mid  tbe  eonrntnre  is 
kt  Itel  tbe  eiewlee  of  fbe  mvielefl  and 
triB  «ot  aIom  be  eofleleDt  to  bring 
Ib-bMb  tvMe  pfoper  Ibnn  :  tbey  art  so  eeo- 
o«  OM  aMe  of  tbe  evrve,   and  so 
pressed  upoo  by  tbe  verttbrse 
r,  tbat  tbeir  foB^tkn  is  almost 
lo  this  weakened  state  it  is 
Mt  Hkaly  tkey  ean  be  made  to  aet.    Stretdi- 
tbe  apltf,  tberelbrB,  will  elTeet  two  ob- 
if  tbe  restoring  the  ^ertebre  to 
t  lit  other,  the  bringing  baek 
and  ligaments  to  tbeir  natoral 
by  wbieb  they  may  be  enabled  to 
sDvir  MSI  power* 
beaeit  derived  fivm  etretebing  the 
I  bora  more  partieolarly  shewn  by 
I,  by  Jalade-Lafond,  and  others.    In 
pMof  of  its  beneHdal  effects,  they  have  brought 
aevaiai  eases,    of  which   drawings 
made,  both  before  and  after  tbe 
where  this  plan  has  been  employed, 
lylnataaees  tbe  dletortiott  has  been 
»,  and  yet  if  the  spine  had  not  been 
«Mly,  It  had  been  nearly,  restored  to  tbe 
aitafml  fbrm.    The  methods  they  have  adopt- 
ed Mt  two»--«  partlealar  kind  of  machine  to 
battled  as  aehair,  and  another  as  a  bed. 
IIM  ptllattti  sit  in  tbe  fbnner  of  these,  be- 
blf  iMlyiMd  by  a  belt  strapped  round  the 
Wiy  ibave  tbe  Ups  to  the  seat,  and  being 
dftwft  ttp  by  pnllies  and  other  ma- 
■UMbii  to  tbe  neck  and  bene««k  tbe 
•A  tttib  aldat  and  in  tbe  lattertbey 
Ml  «B  the  bank,  balag  teed  mnch  in  the  same 
■aaMTi  Miy  la  tbe  botiaontal  position,  and 
ii^gapia  aad  pttlHas  aretbaa  citended.    The 
iMt  «r  thiaie  two  machfnca  Is  the  best,  be- 
It  baa  Mt  ta  set  agaiatt  the  weight  of 
ik*.»* 
fbait  Is  alM  a  most  a^jMl  pnvttdlea  agaiMt 
fMHd  sappofters,  ateel  stays,  ftc« 
anaawso  cMstnwted  m  to  sap- 
iMbMt  piMsiBg  on  tba  aws- 
tha  MasBsoa  atays;  I  bnve 


la 


^  A  uaMma  an  tba  ii^Jcrtm,  tbe  fNasMcty 

af  tbe  Spiae,  ftmadid  ott 
tba  #aAsoalan  Pnaa  mr 
«M  tt^iiiBd  by  tba  BoyalOrftegaof 
SogMsia.    By  R.  A.  Staffsfd,  9te,  1893. 
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repeatedly  known  great  benoflt  and  eomfort 
prodnccd  by  them.     They  are  used  by  Sir 
Asdcy  Cooper,  Sir  €.  BeH,  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
aad  all  tbe  cmAaMt  ssupfeons  of  this  metro- 
pc4is.     Mr.   BaalB  ie  alao  of  HUs  o^^inion. 
He  says,  *'  laitiaaainin  to  support  tbe  spina 
Kftl  as  a^uvMts  to  tbe  treatment,  so 
as  tbepailad  offlMe  afbrds  ahopeof  cure ; 
aad  allaswa»4i  tbey  wa  uaeAil  In  preventing 
an  iaerease  of  dafetsalty,  aad  as  conducing 
greatly  to  tbe  comfcrt  of  tbe  wearer."     He 
adds,  **  Tbers  are  Ibw  eaaas  of  lateral  enrva* 
ture,  wblA  may  not  be  eared,  if  property 
treated  belbsv  tbe  cessatfM  of  growth.    The 
iacurahle  eases  are  those  tesnkiag  ftom  con- 
tractions wHUn  the  ebest,   consequent  on 
dbeased  lungs,  nnd  those  dependent  on  the 
effects  of  iaiammation  of  tba  cartilages  and 
ligamenls,    where    rigid  eosrtmctSons   have 
plare  aosong  those  parts  and  tbe  bones ;— but 
these  eases  aia  Ibw  in  eompari^on  with  the 
large  number  dependent  oa  tbe  other  causes 
enumemtad."   iilar  enumerating  the  means 
of  treataMvt,  be  consbidaa  with  the  fbllow- 
ing  resMrks : — 

**  In  the  CMrCises  usually  adopted  it  Is 
essential  to  An  tbe  pelvis,  in  order  that  the 
body  should  bead  at  the  loins  nnd  tbe  mnsdes 
of  tbe  buck  ba  called  lato  action,  otherwise 
the  whole  trunk  with  tbe  pelvis,  will  move 
on  tbe  beads  of  the  thigh-bones.  This  eir- 
eumstaaee  will  also  poiat  out  the  absurdity 
of  expecting  beneftt  to  result  from  exercise, 
while  tbe  patient  is  wearing  a  steel  support, 
the  very  object  of  which  is  to  ilx  the  spine 
immoveably  on  the  pelvis,  and  thus  prevent 
all  possibility  of  exercise  to  tbe  musdes  of 
the  back  and  loins.  When  n  asechanical  sup- 
port is  used,  it  shoaU  be  in  tbe  intervals  of 
exercise  alone,  to  be  taken  off  on  every  oc- 
casion when  tbe  exercises  are  resumed. 

'*  By  perseverance  in  a  system  of  Judicious 
exercise,  alternated  with  repose,  lateral  cur- 
vature dependent  on  musculnr  debility  may 
be  removed  in  most  cases,  aad  beneftted  in 
all.  But  these  means  should  be  employed  as 
early  as  possible ;  the  longer  tile  parts  have 
been  allowed  to  retain  tbdr  unnatural  posi- 
tions, the  more  dIAeult  will  be  their  resto- 
ration, for  there  is  n  eonstant  tendency  In 
distortions  of  tiM  spine  to  inerense.  We 
have  oaly  to  look  at  the  vwtebral  eolumo,  to 
be  satisdsd  of  the  certainty  of  an  increase  of 
any  exlttiug  cnrwatuie : — In  tba  natutal  con- 
dition of  the  spine,  fhm  base  of  one  vertebra 
rests  flrmly  oa  Its  saeeasaor ;  but  wbM  any 
pfert  of  the  splM  deviates  to  om  side,  the 
teadaacy  of  tbe  superior  vettebrm  to  slip  is 
obvkms,  tbe  balds  of  npport  bclag  lost,  and 
tbe  dmin  of  bMCt  Miy  kept  together  by  tbe 
KgMfieata  and  muadas.  Viom  this  eonsider- 
atlott,  It  Is  bbvlMs  that  diildren  never  cm 
outgrow  tbai€  dlstorttotts* 

P^fesa,  er  Ckkkm  Aiesir.— These  terms 
ate  employed  when  tbe  slerunm  or  breast 
bone  pM^ects,  and  apfean  sharpened.    Tht 
are  oeeadoMttT  ooageultal.    When  Infaa 
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tire  born  with  this  deformity,  they  rarely 
iartive  beyond  the  second  or  third  year ;  but 
if  they  live  beyond  this  period,  they  are 
veak,  emaciated,  and  miserable  c^jects  of 
disease.  This  distortion  is  generally  caused 
by  rickets,  scrofula,  er  spinal  eurvature,  or 
ti^hen  any  part  of  the  lung  has  been  obftter- 
ftted  by  disease.  (Laennee,  Delpeeh,  'and 
lathers.)  When  this  deferAiity  arises  from 
rickets,  or  scrofula,  this  treatment  recom- 
mended for  the  removal  of  these  diseases 
lihoald  be  employed.  All  means  which  ex- 
pand the  chest  should  be  recommended, 
iespecially  dumb-bells.  Mr.  Beale  advises 
the  following  exercise  :— ^ 

*'  A  mode  of  exercise  applicable  to  these 
lind  many  other  cases,  is  to  raise  a  weight 
attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  two  puUies  : 
the  other  extremity  of  the  cord  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  middle  of  a  lever,  which  is  to 
be  held  by  both  hands  :  thd  patient  Standing, 
hnd  even  raising  himself  on  his  toes,  to 
ireach  the  handle  of  the  cord,  seizes  it  with 
both  hands,  alternately  drawing  up  the 
weight  and  letting  it  fall :  in  this  manner, 
the'  muscles  of  the  arms,  chest,  neck,  and 
back,  are  brought  into  action,  and  invt- 
lorated  by  exereise.  A  pole  heM'  by  the 
bands,  with  the  arms  extended,  add  moved 
in  various  directions,  is  aho  a  good  kind  of 
(tercise.  To  these  means  must  be  added 
iHclion  and  pressure  on  the  chest,  beTore 
and  behind,  performed  not  once,  but  several 
times  during  the  day,  and  for  a  quarter  or 
half  of  an  hour  each  time.  Pressure  on  the 
prominent  part  of  the  thorax,  applied  so  as 
lo  correspond  with  the  motions  of  respira- 
tion, I  am  informed  by  my  fnend  Mr. 
Coulson,  has  been  extremely  beneficial  in 
many  instances  where  he  has  recommended 
it.  The  great  perseverance  required  in  such 
£ases,  makes  it  difficult  to  find  any  person, 
except  the  mother,  who  will  do  a  child  jus- 
tice :  but  a  sufl[icient  number  of  cases  are 
h^corded  of  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
tse  of  these  means,  when  applied  in  early 
Hfe,  to  afford  ample  encouragpement  to  give 
them  a  fair  and  efficient  trial. 

*'  In  the  intervals  of  friction,  and  dnring 
sleep,  an  instrument  should  be  worn,  which 
trill  apply  constant  pressure  on  the  projec- 
tion: this  is  effected  by  the  addition  of 
springs  and  pads,  similar  to  those  of  a  com- 
mon trns$,  passing  from  the  back-plate  of  a 
fchoulder-strap,  or  collar,  and  exerting  coun- 
ter-pressure on  the  seat  of  the  malady." 

Lastly,  it  remains  for  me  to  notice  infl'am- 
mations  of  the  joints  in  new-born  infants — a 
disease  only  lately  described,  and  for  a  know- 
ledge of  which,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend, 
Dr.  Alexander  Thomson,  who  favoured  me 
with  a  translation  of  a  French  Thesis  on  the 
subject.  It  is  as  follows  : — TThe  paper  pub- 
lished in  Dr.  Ryan's  London  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  vol.  fl,  p.  — ,  by  M.  Terrise,  on 
acute  arthritis  !n  new-^rn  Infants  was  read.] 

At  our  next  meeting,  I  shall  describe  the 
congenital  Displacements  of  Soft  Parts. 


A  NEW  PRACTICAL  FORIiUUftV* 


// 


OF  HOSPITALS,  OB  A  . 


•jiio' 


BrUam  and  JrtUmd,  Sfe„  co»lMM)^4tt 
fnOkmknj^the  D^kes  in-'il^Hlgl^  ^ 

qf  the  Coker  are  oim^inWeBi^Utfi^h 

^  preterdrin^.  By  M  ;^Eil w&Dav  W^  «> 
and  P.  VavaMi V»,  UiVs^iHti^ViMmA 
of  PBris^l634.  Tranalat^  and  %«gMttl« 
ed  by  M«  Rtam,  Af .  IX  JteA^lk^4'   «moH 

(CoHtinvid  from  p,  2700        ''   '^ 


PROTO-IOOURCT   OF   MEBCVRT. 


lO. 


One  of  the  moat  irritating  {toisan^i.wj^^ 
appears  to  unite  the  two  properties  .0^  v)i^^ 
it  ia  composed.  In  very  SDoaU  dosee  i  is 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  serofiUo)!* 
affections  accompanied  with  eyphJiist '  ^A; 
largement  of  the  glands,  &&c. 

Internally.    6r.  ^ — J,  in  pills. 

pais  ^  the  Proio-ioduret  of  Mercury.  F. 
de  M.  (Proto-ioduret  of  menyiirys  >gt-Ai| 
esBtmct  of  joniper-berries,  gr.  xij ;  li^ma^itfl 
poller,  q.  I.,  for  viij  pills^  each  of  iHMi 
contains  |  gr.  of  the  proto-iodurtt)*  FmM^ 
iv-*-Tiij  daily,  commencing  with  thaamvllir 
quantity,  and  gradually  increasiDg  iW  '*  >- 

In  syphUides.  -  > .  "  * 

EXTBRNALLY.  *• 

Pommade  qf  the  Proto^iodnret  qf  Mermrjf* 
F.  de  M.  (Proto-ioduret  of  mercury,  gr.  %x ; 
lard,  Sias. 

Employed  in  venereal  uleeratio9$.  •  i 

Tlie  Pommad*  d'lode  Of  the  H.  Si.  L.  dif« 
fers  from  the  preceding  in  (he  ^afl^D)i(|i  M 
the  proto-ioduret  being  increased  to^gn 
Kxxvj,  and  by  the  addition  of  gutt.  xV  of 
the  essence  of  bergamot.  .<i  -«vii 

The  Pommade  qf  the  Proto-ioduret  qf  Mer^ 
ewry  of  the  H.  St.  L.  eontaioaK  Nft  1>  9ij  | 
Ko.  2,  3iij ;  and  No.  3,  3iiv,  of  Uic  proto* 
ioduret  of  mercury  to  t'ii  %i  lard.  ll« 
Lugol  employs  them  in  the  treatment  of 
cutaneous  acrofula,  complicaA^  with  ay- 
philifi. 

DBUrO-IODDBST  OF  MSaUlVRYt 

The  deuto-ioduret  Of  mttaiff  "^tissAsea 
the  same  proi>ertie%  at  the  ])rdt(^M6ilfHi(, 
only  it  is  more  ene^getib.  It  fs  riitjfcltoyM 
in  the  same  cases;  but  Hs  Mriflhaftretfh 
requires  great  prttdetitre.       '  "    ''"^"  ^^ 

Internally.    Gr.  l-16th->4>  ^^  "^~ 

tion  or  in  pills.  .    .« 

PilU  of  the  Deuto-ioduret  of  iiehwry.  F. 
de  M.  (Deoto-ioduret  of  incrpury,  gr.  i ; 
extract  of  juniper-berries,  gr.  |uj;  liquorice 
powder,  q.  s.,  for  viij  pills,  eacl:^  pf  ^Vi 
contains  }  of  a  gr.  of  the  deuto-iodure^>  Tiro 
of  theifi  should  betaken  morning  andf^eii- 
ing,  BAd  the  nQraber  gi-aaUally  ihcreaa^  tfo 
four.  •« 

AUohAic  Solution  qf  the  Deutg-Mwtt  qf 
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Mfmw$*  (l^deH.  (Deuto-iodoretof  mer- 
enry,  gr.  xx ;  alcohol  (36o)  §  iss ;  26  drops 
pcmtoia  about  |  of  a  grain  of  the  deutor 
i^A«lfft)«>j  fiiM^  »rSMffi  and  even  more, 
Byy^^^^Xi  .ii>PfW«^  in  a  stsm  lOf  .dU- 

...glonunon  water  will  speedily  dftcgn^me 
«wu^^^^ft*5!8  *»  very  efficacUww  in 
WP^S^^"*^^^  viih  scrofula.    T.] 

.^ldP*^r*<^^^  wUhihe  JDeu^-ioaurei  qf 
M«'Wy;».:i3v4«.K-i/.i(Xte  8*WP  properties 

de  M.  (Dento-iodiuet  of  mercury,  gr.  zz; 
lard,  Siss). 

The  Pommade  d'Jode,  No.  2,  of  H.  St.  L. 
contaiila  gr.  xv  of  the  deuto-ioduret  of  mer- 
eoiv  to  Sy  of  lard,  and  gntt.  zx  of  the  es- 
M^ntHil  oil  of  bergamot. 

These  pommades  are  employed  in  cases 
i)f  twhereies  and  syphilitic  ulcerations ;  they 
am  very  atitive,  and  reqtaire  a  great  deal  of 
care  in  their  administnttion. 

cyANURBT  or  MJl&CUIir. 

.  1  Aiiprrp«i.ve  poison,  very  nearly  a*  energetic 
aa  thed^uto-chlohde  of  this  metal.  It  is  ad- 
JUJiMiUred  with  success  in  obstinate  vene- 
|!«a1^  diseases,  and  M.  Biett  employs  it  with 
great  success,  extemallyi  in  cases  of  humid 
tetti^rs,  accompanied  with  violent  itching. 
The  greatest  prudence  ought  to  be  observed 
in  its  administration. 

ISTSiSLVALLY.  Gf,  l-lGth — (  daily,  in 
solution  or  in  pills. 

Anii-syphilitic  Liquor,     H.  d6  la  Mat. 

Jl.  Ilydrarg.  cyanureti,  gr.  Iv ; 
Aquae,  1  viij. 
Soltfe.  Dosb,  5  iv —  i  i ;  partitis  vicibus. 
An  ounce  contains  |  gr.  of  the  cyanuret. 

itnehtre  qf  the  CyoMunt  itf  Mtrtwry. 
(Parent.) 

*     ^  fU*  Hydrarg.  cyanureti,  9j ; 
Alcobolis,  |z; 
......    Ssir.buzi,  5HJi 

— —  aconit.  nape., 
Ammon.  hydrochl.,  fta  3  HI ; 
Olei  anisi,  3j ; 
•Aque,  Sziv. 
.V  ^^^^tfea-iipoonful  to  be  taken  night  and 
^/^f^^  in  haU  a  glass  of  sugar  and  water, 
gf9(^\\^  increasing  the  dose  J  68-*-j.  Each 
4»(^M:^^cjopt*'ns  one  grain  of  the  cyanuret. 
in  tiistmale  veneruU  dUeat€S» 

PSft  of  Ae  Cyanuret  of  Mercury.  (Parent.) 

.  5E- J?yd**rg-  cyanureti,  gr.  vj; 
upii  pulveris,  gr.  xij ; 
Ili6ft  pants,  3j; 
Mellis  despum,  q.  Sr 
^  JrtjitJbAi^in  pilulas  zcvj  divideada,  qua- 
rum  snniiantur  una  maoe  nocteque. 
J&ell  i^ll  contains  1-1 6th  of  a  grain  of 
It'^yanuyel,  and  ^th  of  &  gt$iii  of  opium. 
fi»rsKKAtj;.r* 


Pommade  qf  the  Cyanuret  qf  Mercury, 
M.  St.  Xi. 

ft.  Hydrarg.  cyanur.  gr.  zvj  j 
Adijpis,  5j; 
Olei  limonis,  gutt.  xv. 
IGseew 

£mployed>in  cerimn  eases  of  kumii  tetters, 
meompmiid  with  im^Ummation  oifd  itching, 

PftOTO-NlTRAtK  OF  MERCURY. 

In  large  doses  it  is  a  corrosive  poison:  in 
small  ones  an  anti-syphilitic,  generally  ad* 
ministered  in  a  syrup.  It  is  used  exter- 
nally as  a  stimulant,  detersive  and  tscharo- 
tic  in  the  treatment  of  tetters. 

Intbrnallt. 

Syrop  deBeUtJt, 
ft.  Hydrarg.  proto-nit,  3  iij  i 
AquK  aciduIatsB,  3  <• 
Solve,  et  adjice, 

Syrupi  simplicis,  Oiiss ; 
^theris  nitrosi,  3  i* 
Misce. 

From  Sij^iv  in  a  mucilaginous  vehi- 
cle. Each  ounce  contftins  $  little  more  than 
gr.  4|  of  the  nitrate. 

MjfTCuriMl  Potion,    H.  of  Italy,    ' 
ft.  Syruj)i  £ellet., 

Aquae  destill.  a  i  $  sa. 
Fiat  potio,  omui  mane  capitnda. 
/m  scrqfuUnu  ojffectiom. 
Externally. 

Onguent  Citrin,  P.  Employed  in  frictions 
in  scabies, 

Eau  MercurieUe.  P.  To  excite  venereal 
ulcers. 

Pommade  Antidartreuse,    H.  of  Italy. 
ft.  Hydrarg.  proto-nit.  3  i ; 
Unguent,  cucumis,  3  ii* 
Fiat  unguentum. 
Employed  in  circumscribed  tetters. 

Mercurial  Lotion.     H.  St.  L. 
ft.  Hydrargy rl.  5  ss ; 
Acid  nitric  J  j. 
Solve,  et  adjice, 

Aqus  destill.  Oiiss. 
Fiatlotio. 

In  Scabies,  %st.  thouM  be  used  morning 
and  evening.  This  is  a  very  commodious 
preparation  and  is  very  successful. 

RED    OXIDE    OP   mercury. 

A  stimulant  and  escharrotic  employed  only 
externally  in  chronic  ophthalmia  attended 
with  ulceration  of  tiie  borders  of  the  palpe- 
brae.  It  is  also  used  to  destroy  fungous 
flesh,  and  to  excite  certain  venereal  ulcer- 
ations. It  may  be  absorbed  and  cause 
serious  accidents  if  jg^reat  Care  is  not  taken 
iriien  employed. 

[It  should  be  most  finely  levigated  in 
ointments  as  directed  in  the  Britkh  Phar- 
macopceias.    T.] 

Externally. 

Pommade  Ophthalmifut  dt  Magmt.  P.  About 
the  sise  of  a  pea,  applied  to  this  bordeta  of 
the  palpebrsB. 

x2 
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The  Pommade  avee  Vifonde  de  merture,  or, 
Pommade  de  Regent,  (^the  H.  de  la  Mat.  is 
composed  of  reA  oxide,5H»;  fresh  4)Utter» 
§iij,  and  S'w  of  white  wax.     It  ia  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Caustic  Powder  of  Plenck,     H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Oxyd.  hydrarg.  rub., 
Alam.  ealcin.,  &  a  Jij ; 
Sabinsey  §88. 
Misee. 
'    Employed  to  repress  the  fungous  Jlah  of  rene- 
real  tdeeraiioHSf  ^c. 

Mercurial  Honey,     (Swediaui). 
R.  Oxyd.  bydrarg.  rubri, 
Sacchari.  a  hQ\. 
Tere  ct  adjice, 

Mellis,  S  iij. 
Misce. 

Employed  in  dressing  sypMlHie  uleeraivms* 

Pommade  of  the  Red  OTide,'used  ia  Ophthalmia^ 

Hot.  D. 
R.  Oxyd.  hydrarg.  rub.  gt .  v ;. 
Zinci  sulpbatis,  gr.  x ;  - 
Adipi«,i  Si. 

Fiat  tmguentam 

Abeui  ihi  size  ^  a  pen  sh^uidhe  appHed  to 
the  eye-Uds^  It  is  tmed  ii^tchfcnie^apmhaiasiat 
tapeeially  what,  the'v^mmhatim  h  mtreated 
by  a  serqfkhUSihahHii^bodyi^^ 

At  the  Hotj.tD^  a  JPomnade.iiftTkiAed  in 
ophthalroift,ocimp08«d'i>€  1  pteiurf  red  ovide^ 
and  8  of  an  ointment!  ofrdBOSi' 

Pommage  de  J)esauU,     t^ot,  a* 
R-  Oxyd.  hydrarg.  jtuh,, 
Acetatis  plumbi, 
Alumims, 

O^cydi  zfnci,  ?a  ^ij  j 
Peuto-chloruetihydr.,  gr.  xxv; 
Adipls,  lies. 
Misce. 

Employed  in  the  same  mfinner  as  the  pre- 
ceding, 

Ongt^ut  Brun,    |^  MiliUires. 
R.  Oxyd.  liydrarg.  Sj* 
Ungnept.  basilici,  §  i. 
Fiat  unguentiun. 

Emi  loyed  in  d^egmg  vtimic  woimds  and  uU 
cers,  as  a  slight  stimulant^ 

The  ongwnis  bnrn  of  the  H«  des  Yen.  ia 
coAapcaed  of  gr.  iij  of  the  red  os,vh  to  i  i 
of  lard. 

BLACK  OXIDB  OV  UtMsVBht. 

This  preparation  Id  employed  by  feetitian 
practitioners  in  thofe  cafies  iH  which  we 
(French)  use  the  n.etalllc  prepftmtions  of 
mercury  well  tf itu. uted.  1 1 '  is  not  raiuch 
used  in  France ;  its  composition  is  subject 
to  variation. 

Internally.    Gr.  J— v  daily.  In  ptltj, 

Paule$  de.  Banhmsikn*    Ik  Sti  Aat^ 

R.  Oxyd.  Itydwcrg.  rub.  9  iT; 

Gummi  scads, 

Saeehar),  a&  S^a. 
Fiant  pilulaj  xxx,  do»is  j— r  qaofidie. 
Employed  m  syphilis. 


£xT£BNAL&v.  In  fH9iiof»,i.gf;iii»'B4cs 
mixed  with  §  i  of  Iftrd^  notimatiliiuied;^>r 

RKD  SULi^HURETO'^  MER'^tTRt.  "^ItJl^^nalb^^ 

It  h^  ike  8ij^^,*cti^n  ^vtl^e^pt^jBrir- 
curial  preparations,  with  Ine  excepti^c^iMHE 
the  causticity  of  the  sublimate  and  the 
oxides  oTVii^u^V'  It  Uliftl^*JiWat  the 
present  day,  te^e^fie^teir^tlj^iWlBe  treat- 
ment of  some  eh#6itio  'ail^(*trd)itf  M  the  skin, 
exostoses  and  fiypttfUCi^  nf^^Sons,  or  to 
combat  prurtgo  pedlfculMs.  *   '  *^ 

Internally;^  fer.'*^i^k;iii pills  or  in 
an  electuary.  *       "'^^  .  ,, 

Poudre  -'AmpW-flfctfK  W  »im  '  .  l^'i' 'l&r. 


Yy*^x7t. 


;VV.«m'*H 


// 


Boluses  qf  the  Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury, 

R.  Hydrarg,  salpb.  rnU  9  ij ; 

Confectionis  rog»,  q.  ^  ^      ,^/^ 

Blvid^'iU  boIoB  it,  qUorUm  sup^  >fff¥'9| 

mane  nocteque.        "  (,^..,^7,. 

In  obstinate  cephalagia,  ^  J^  .^  j,  ^  j 

.Analeptic  ^aifidp;>,  EUofGeimV  ^^^i*^ 
R.  Hydrarg«aulpb,.»ifaw.9 1^     • 
Sacchari  purific.  5vj,t' 
Olei  cinnamomi,  m  XX) 
In  chartulas  icx  divide.  £atum  aumal 
miam  quotidie.  .,   ^jjjvja 

UUttded  as  cordial,  8tomRdKif;^.fj^,^|8{f|B 

Externally.  ^ 

Pommade  de  tHinabrey  called  ^V.;^*j  B*        ^ 
R.  Hydrarg.  sulphur;jj^;3i«8; 

Hydrochlor.  ampipp^ypt*  ^m; 

Adipis,  Jij; 

Aquae  ro8«,  Sj. 
Fiat  unguentnm,.  ,if 

Employed  Kith  advantage  in  l^y^^^fi^Ufff^ 

Fumigations  de  Cinabre*    Hr  J^U:^htmMSi* 

de  laCh.         v^a,  ^  ^\\j\,j^ 
R,  Hydrarg.  sulph.  rfiht  iS  ItttptosH 
They  are  used  in  the  same  mi^lMi'^li 
those  of  sulphur. 

Employed  inihedreaimmt  H^f^MMUk^tHtmSe 
cutaneous  diseaset  andi  thr^nkfi  typhilis.  They 
hare  the  incom;enmcf  qf'^mwftiy^^ftfHm)'^  a 
short  timCm      .  •  •;  v     ^li'vufAi^ 

Mercurial  rumigations.    Hf-'d'^i't^ri.'";'^; 
R.  Hydrarg.  sulph.  rubrjW^^^'j^*^'- 

From  5Bs-i  should  be  pilt^#^$lg||W 
iron,  heated  till  it  is  red,  and'^SlBMcted 
parf  exporied  to>ilf9>^|tM^^bfel>kHirliftm 
it.  They  are.  enqptoyed  it  Aypfiilfic  ezoi- 
toses,  obstinate  ulcerati^nsir  u£  ^ 

■  '  tvwm^i^  the««an^  tteiioHntiPtHfe  pec. 
ceding  prepafRtiOHf  lb  l8>tt<M!6Aetf<ttM»ftfi 
temairy,  e^^^pt  as  aik'«eilbeblii&if%."'^li  Ik 
employed  externally  itk^'m^^Wflkusfi^'ot 
scabies.  .  . , , 

mottly  emdovcd  in  tfab«MMfj^.  -^^.}'    ' 
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^■^^'tia/pilla,  or  wtUi  mi  electuary. 

^iit  CTW  f  (fc/iMiijy.    H^  A«i,U  Ch.  . 

Syropirhamni.q.  8. 
tf iac«,  3  ^^TTry  Bumatiu  pt?  dflise.    . 
;**  a  drastic  purgative,    in   dropsies    and 
PlHmbtr*s  colic, 

*L  .    .     *°^*'  *"®  coiupouitiou  of  eevcxal 
officinal  preparations. 

Internally. 
pais  qf.0ieUd,aaie  of  Hereuhj.     H.  of  Eng. 

Onii, 

Pulv.  althaae, 

amyli,  a  a  5  U; 

^^   .^     Mucilag.  Rcaciae,  (^  8. 
*»t**4a^'ln  |)ilulas  gr.  i,  (llvidemiat 
quaram  aamat  duaa  maae  nocteqae. 

tttk^mmhe^  'skMild  he  gradually  augmented 

^  fifty  « ^'oy. 
Eaok  p4tl  coatttin^  llyth  gr.  of  acetate  of 

HefMryv" 

jmm99mrQi*9L99tArM  or  msrovby,  or 

fi  "rillWiwlyTrtfljrfbyea  aa  an  emeUc  and  di- 
apboretic;  at  present  it  is  scarcely  ever  used, 
except  ^xt^rn^ly  in  jtlie  treatment  of  in- 
dolent tellers. 

[It  is  sometimes  us^d  in  this  country  in 

.^  >X9  ofibhTi]4>HhiiwDfurali  5i; 
Aclipifl*-^^ 
Lento  igne  simul  iiquefac. 
TtuxMrnMuuk  MMtiha^etfqiU  of  tha  M.  des 
m^^ni^^OfWmi  <^,:i&i  4K  tba.Uicfailh  and 
W4MWni4}l3  %fff  >#u^phi«r»  and  S  i  of  lani« 
U  *  einii^^^  }mrB9»»>fWkiin.  ihere  is  not 

_  IODINE. 

M^sipWki  $  ^i?  v^jry'enerjeliic  ixri- 
tMivf 'j^is^i  juijipaUer  ones  it  exercises  a 


>i 


general  stimulating  influence,  especially  on 
the  mucous  membranes;  it  also  acts  upon 
the  thyroid,  mamillary  glands,  &c.,  in 
tlie  latter  of  which  it  causes  more  or  less 
atropliy.  It  is  employed  with  great  success 
in  the  tieatmeut  of  buoachocele.  scrofula, 
enlargements  and  iwjura^ns  of  the  glands, 
the  testicles,  &c.,  pf  hlenorrhagia,  scirrhous 
tumours,  &c.  It  is  also  used  a*  an  emme- 
nagogue.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  admi- 
nistered  with  the  greatest  care,  and  its  use 
should  be  discontinued  as  spon  as  emacia^ 
tio;i  is  perceptible. 

[The  diBCOjrery  of  iodiae,  as  a  remedy  for 
every  form  of  scrofula,   and   for  a  great 
number  of  other  tedious  and  hitherto  in- 
curable diseases,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  important.     A  brief  account  of 
this  extraordinary  remedy  deserves  the  most 
attentive  coniiAmrion.     Iodine  was  disco- 
▼•redin  1612,  by  M.  Cmittoir,  a  manufec- 
turer  of  saltpetre  iri' Paris,  who,  in  procur- 
ing carbonate  of  soda  from  sea-weeds,  ob- 
served that. metal  lie  vessels  were  corroded 
by  the  residual   liquor.    ITie  ^wly-disco- 
vered  substance  was  examined  by  Clement 
Besoviiia^  ancl  its  real  nature  determined 
byfiayvfinisao;  8mHi  Davy,  and  Dr.  Wollas- 
toiH^vtnnvian^i^aibMirbcnt,  diuretic,  emme- 
nagoue.  it  was  finM  «m|)]»jred  by  Dr.  Coin- 
det,  of  :Genevav'ta9  !ke  conftidev^d  that  this 
ttobftsnee  HmJiHie  aetive  principle  in  burnt 
sponge.     It  was  4rst  recommended  to  the 
profession  in  thiscountry  by  Sir  Andrew  Hal- 
liday,  after  his  return  from  the  continent  in 
1819;  and  in   1821,  he  published  a  paper 
upon  it  in  the  London  Medical  Repository, 
detailing  its  various  prepamtions,  their  uses 
and  advantages.— (See  Lond.  Med.  andSwg, 
Joum,   1832,  V.  i,  p.  96.)    Dr.  Maason,  of 
Nottingham,  commenced  his  trials  of  this 
remedy  in  March,  1821,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod to  August,  1825,  when  his  work  on  it 
was  published,  he  had  prescribed  upwards  of 
180  ounces  of  iodine,  and  therefore  his  ex- 
perience was  extensive.  He  found  it  remove 
116  cases  of  broachoeele,  palsy  arising  from 
tumouri' or  effusion  in  the  brain,  chorea, 
scrofula,  Mula  lachrymalis,  nine  cases  of 
deafness  from  obstruetion  isi  the  eustachian 
tttbe>  dysphagia,  white  swelling,  and  in  mor- 
bas  coxanas  and  distorted  spine  consider, 
able  relief  was  afforded.    Dr.  Gairdner  had 
published  aa. essay  on  iodino  in  1824,  in 
which  he  decried  its  value,  and  argued  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  remedy  in  some  cases. 
He  advised  it  in  tuberculous  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen »  ia  phthisis  and  mesen- 
teric disease;  but  Dr.  Baron,  of  Gloucester, 
had  previously  recommended   it  in   large 
doses  in  phthisis.    He  likewise  found  it  use- 
ful in  ascites,  as  also  did  Dr.  Van  der  Kolk, 
of  Am^xdam}  in  i«2&    During  the  hist 
few  years,  a  vaat  number  of  writen  had  pub- 
lished,  in  the  periodicals,  their  opinions  in 
favour  of  this  rem^y  in  various  disease* : 
bat,  io  1829.30,  M.  Lugol,  of  Paris,  tried  H 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  thnaany  of 
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hia  predecessors,  and  reported  bo  faTonrably 
of  it,  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ap*> 
pointed  a  commisskm  to  observe  his  practice 
at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  and  these  reported 
ip  the  strongest  termaof  its  inestimable  valae. 
They  declared  that  iodine  was  a  cure  for 
every  form  of  scrofula,  whether  glaodolar 
enlargement  in  the  neck,  axUUe,  groins,  or 
mesentery;  in  ulcers,  however  extensive; 
in  abecessesi  fistulee,  caries,  venereal  affec- 
tions; in  scrofulous  habits;  in  canceroua 
ulcerations  of  the  face  and  scalp ;  in  stru- 
mous ophthalmia  producing  blindness;  in 
cutaneous  scrofula  of  the  nose,  upper  lip, 
and  cheeks;  in  large  abscesses  of  the  neck* 
fistulee  of  the  thigh,  knee,  Sec. ;  white  swel- 
ling of  the  elbow,  knee,  and  shoulder ;  in 
ulcerations  of  the  hip,  caries  of  the  verte- 
brse,  lumbar  abscesses,  and  caries  of  the  max- 
illary bones.  A  vast  number  of  other  dis- 
eases have  been  relieved  by  iodine.  Cetteau 
disorganizations  of  the  uterus  and  ovary.— ^ 
(Montgomery^  in  Lub»  Med»  Tratu.y  1830  ; 
By  an,  in  Loud.  Med,  and  Surg,  Journ.,  1832, 
y.  i). — I  have  since  used  it  suocesafaUy  in 
scirrhosities  of  the  uterus  an«l  brewi  which 
I  deemed  to  Ite  malignant)  in  congenital  hy- 
drocephalus, in  calargetneat  of  the  liver, 
prostate  gland,  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
strumous  ophthalmia*  opaotty  of  the  cornea* 
anchylosis  of  the  ii(ttkle*)«int,  enlargement 
of  the  mesenteric  ^ud4,tMhitonft,  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  ventricles  of  the  lieart,  in  ob» 
Qtinate  lepra  vfilgaria  of  fite  yean' conti- 
nuance, in  periostitis,  thickening  of  the  ten* 
dinous  sheaths  of  the  tarsus  and  carpus ;  in 
ascites,  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,hydropa 
ovarii,  and  in  hydrocele.  Several  studeata 
witnessed  all  the  canes  now  eottroerated, 
some  which  occurred  in  my  practice  at  St. 
John's  Hospital,  the  Free  Hoepilal,  md  the 
Western  Dispensary.  Dr^  Blake,  of  Not- 
tingham, and  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Holhorn,  as 
well  as  myself,  have  cured  ascites  witk  hy- 
driodate  of  poltas«  I  iha've  now  a  raae  of 
ascites  with  very  conmderahJe  hepetic  eii>* 
largement  undfr  my  care  at  the  Dispensaiy, 
which  is  nearly  removed  hy  this  remedy, 
though  two  eminent  praetitioneie  declared 
it  hopeless.  I  have  also  thtte  iMsea  of  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  right  ventricle  of  Ihe  heart, 
declared  so  by  others  as  well  as  myself,  and 
examined  with  the  stethoscope  by  at  least 
twenty  medical  students,  which  are  asto- 
nishingly relieved  by  this  t^fnedy.cottbifbed 
in  the  manner  hereafter  mentioned*  For  the 
knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  iodine  for  this 
form  of  disease,  I  ara  indebted  to  the  I^nr- 
mulary  of  the  renowned  Magendie.  The 
medicine  \%  of  the  greatest  value  ill  simple 
hypertrophy,  engorgement,  or  ecbinhosity 
of  glandular  organs,  and  of  the  tissues 
closely  analogous  to  them;  but  no  one  ae- 
quainted  with  pathology  will  expect  that 
iodine  or  its  preparations  can  lemove  all 
kinds  of  disorganiaation,  ossificatiuii,  unless 
during  its  formation*  calcareous  depo^ts^ 
bydatidsi  fungus  bematodes,  &c.  &c.  I  have 


never  observed  emaciatioa  nor  gbttiMar 

atrophy  caused  by  the  ieduretM  prepara- 
tions,  when  used  chemically  and  in  gte- 
duated  doses.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  these,  as  well  as  roost  newMMdi* 
cines,  are  seldom  genuine  in  the  I^inpioo 
shops,  ^d  consequently  fail  or  do  miscnief. 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Mr.  Periera,  and  Mt^. 
Everilt,havefoundthehydriodateof(ne  Lon- 
don shops  composed  of  70  parts  of  carbonate, 
and  30  of  hydriodate  of  potas?.  "Uwas  used 
in  enlargement  of  the  spleen "(iJtTOwell,.  X)f 
Dublin,  I«oa<f.  Med.  and' Surg,  Jovm.  1831, 
V.  vi).  Enlargement  of  the  liver :(MilH£9il, 
Elliotson,  Op,  d/„  1832,  v.  ii,  and  Xfinfta 
Scirrhus  testis  (A.  T.  Thomson  and  othcrtj), 
Hydrocele  (Ricard).  Ovarian  drop&V  (A.' 
T.  Thomson  and  Ryan).  Enlargements  of 
the  joints  after  rheumatism,  gout, and  sy^lii- 
lis;  thickening  of  tendinous  sheaths,  anle- 
norrhffa,  leucorrhcea,  and  gonorrhoea ;  in 
the  first  stage  of  phthisis  (see  editorial  re- 
marks); in  chronic  hydrocephalus;  add, 
likewise,  in  stricture  of  ihe  urethra,  oesopha- 
gus, and  lachrymal  passages.  > 

Dr.  Williams,  of  St.  Thcmaste  Ho^iial, 
and  my  colleague,  Dt,  Clendennlng,  as  well 
as  myself,  have  employed  it  in  dffomo<|je# 
xiostitis  with  success  (1885^  1  b«»ft*aieo 
used  it  in  stricture  of  the  uretbra^-  b|l 
placing  a  weak  ointment,  melted  and  cookd, 
in  a  portion  of  a  metallic  tube  which aoteiii 
on  a  canula,  and  on  having  he^  passed  to 
the  stricture,  forcing  out  the  ointment  with 
a  stilet  whose  extremity  accurately  fills  the 
canula.  The  exact  position  and  form  of  the 
stricture  is  first  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  soft  bougie  proposed  by  M*  Duchamp. 
The  medicine  has  been  administered  Intet- 
nally  in  stricture,  with  ^reat  success,  by  tlie 
Germans  {Lond.Med.and  Surg.  JtAon,,  1834* 
DubKn  Med,  Journ  ,  1834).  I  have  'also  ^X; 
hibited  itiudisease  of  the  probtate  ^la^d^by 
the  mouth,' vesical  injectiou,  und  Bi>g;^U 
tory,  with  great  benefit.  There  are  cases  of 
the  last  named  disease  which  are  not  relieved 
by  any  medicine.  T^e  ancients  '  recom- 
mended sea-water  and  air-  in  acrafula  aidd 
phthisis,  but  they  little  knew  that  iodine  and 
chlorine  were  the  medicinal  ugents.    T.] 

Iktxrnallt.    Gr.  J— jtwiceiA?..^,j|^^ 

pills.  .  ,         yl 

7W/tfre.  F.ife  M.  (lodlnp  Qy,:  ^kohol 
(36<>)  5  i ;  20  drops  contain  about  \.gu  of 
iodine)  Gutt.  iv — x  and  even  xx  jprocreeji 
sively  three  tim«?s  a  day,  in  hfelf  k  0'm  t^ 
distilled  water,  sweetened  with  isugaK 

[M.  Magendie  states,  that  a  (frop  of  tTiia 
tincture  weighs-t«to4thitd»^''a  gHwliK^vllile 
a  drop  of  the  diflferent  solutions  of^  hydrio- 
date of  potass  weif  its  fiom  one  io  t^b  graina. 
This  should  not  be  Ibrgotton  wiien  we  ad- 
minister these  medicines  in  drops.  The 
prescriber  should  be  aware  of  the  eya^ 
strength  of  the  tincture  or  solutions  which 
he  orders  ;  and  these  vary  very  consider *> 
ably,  as  iodine  is  stfll  excluded  froha  &e 
London   -and   Edinbtirgh  pharmacepe^ia». 
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MAif¥in%  plgrsician  v^^  cheimt  hps  pecn- 

luiriori^qjiiB.    TJ 

^/^er  su/pfturi^utf  iodure.  F.  de  M.  (Iodine 
g^  vi;  eether  5i«  30  drops  coutaiu  gr.  i  of 
^TWffSH*  ill  1.    "I    i 

'"'im&etted  Mineral  Waters,     H.  St.  L. 


7/ 


No.  2. 

gr.  1, 


No.  8. 


So.  1, 

Potaas.  7  1 » 

hydriodj*'^^*-,      «^-^'        8'-W; 
^quae.  d^il  gr.  S  yiJ,     J  viij,         g  viij ; 

Employed  oy  M,  JUugol  in  the  treatment  of 
scrq/ida. 

Atfirst?  vj,  then  J  viii  of  the  water.No.  1, 
dailyt  in  two  or  three  doses.  After  the  first 
fifteeq  days,  J  viij  of  No.  2  is  given  daily; 
and  lu  Ihe  fourth,  fifteen,  5  viij.  of  No.  3. 
tl^s^  liq'crids  should  be  sweetened  at  the 
n^ohient  of  administration. 

Joduretted  Solution,     (Lugol). 

•i  :     R:.  Iodia«t  3t; 
.itK.     -     Potame.  hydriod.,  Bij ; 
.Aqiu»  destilLt  |  Tiij. 

Solve. 

Sm  dfops-af  tbui  solutioa  are  given  twice 
&  jd»y.  la  inlf  a  ^lan  of  water,  sweeteneil 
lei^bendw*  Each  week  the  doae  ahoaid  be 
jatmeaad  two  .dwpe  anUl  ii  has  reaehed  sxs 
on  xncMi  drop*. 

•  ^If  ibe  sugar  is  added  to  the  mixture,  a 
4Mi«»lKNitioD  «  effected*    T.] 

'     Pifft  iif  AJdtHe.    H.  of  Italy. 

B^,  IpdiDfls,  gr.  i ; 

Pulv.  glycyrrb.  9j ; 
Sued  sambuci  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilulas  viij,  ex  quibus  sumaatur 
ilMrijigMPM^dh. 
Am  Emmenagogufif, 

'\),ti  several  cases  of  ovarian,  uterine,  and 
otlier  diseases  of  women,  treated  with  the 
.  i(^^^tte4  j)rejparatioa8,  menorrhagia  has 
^^a  t^rdduced.  According  to  M.  I^ug^l  aufl 
Ot^fp*  the  most  objectionable  mode  of  osiDg 
pure'iodine  is  in  pills.    T.] 

Jadeeitfarf.  SoMuim  i^  MoiUu  fm  Bitierwa 

t>ni  M,   I        t  Qia*    H.  St.  Ifc 

»      No.  I.       No.  2.         No.  8. 

flt*  tiWilttfr,      gt.  ij,        gr.  ilj,        gr.  iv ; 

*r.¥j,       gr.  rSU; 

.      Oj.  Oj. 

..h&H'if^¥^'*?J  cfifTUh  end  fommta. 
nont  m  jcfofuloits  qffecfwi^^  and  injecttoas  ta 
AUuUm  foAsa^eSf^  (ifi  nasal  /onsce,  ^c. 

I  SIMIm  0/  IM<e«.    H.  St.  L. 


Potass.    1^  ,„ 
bydrttid.f*^**'' 
»•    JLcj.  ilttrtlill.,    OJ, 


^'"^'''  '^'Pbf.'>iyflHdd..'5i:  -    ■ 

-V  '    '  ^A4.'afe8tiM.,5^.  • 

^'^^iat  6ol\ifio.  •    '  ' 

•'"^W»ip%ed  fo  f^im^irof^  scrofulous  ulcerSf  Sfc, 
It  is  also  employed  )n  baths,  added  to  a 
ihtflt^t  (j^antity  of  tepid  water,  until  this 


-     loiitrettsd  Catqfilfum,    H.  St.  L. 

ft.  Cataplasm,  lini,  q.  v. ; 

SolatioAia  iodiuia    rubefacient., 
q.  fc 
Misce. 

7^  cataplasm  is  applied  very  Aa/  to  glandU' 
lar  swellings,  chronic  glandular  swellingSf  S^e, 

CausHc  Iodine.    H.  St.  L. 

R.  lodinse. 

Potass,  hydriodat.  fla  J  i ; 
AquK  4esti]l.  |  ij. 
Solve. 

This  preparation  i^  used  when  ihe  rubefa^ 
dent  solution  fails  to  excite  scrofulous  ulcera» 
fianf,  and  to  apply  to  cicatrices,  ^c. 

loduretted  Baths,     H.  St.  L. 
No.  1.    No.  2.    No.  3.    No.  4. 
R.  lodin«,3ij,     3iij8,       5iij.       Sivj 

'^   3 IV,     3v,         3vj,       Sviij; 


hydriod  j 
Aq.  distii.  §  vj,     5  vj, 

.Solve. 

This  soMion  is  added  to  a  bath,  prepared  in 
a  m9ad§»  vtmM. 

[At  the  infirmary  £ef  tcrofula  at  Margate, 
the  greatest  beaefit  is  produced  by  warm 
ioduretted  foinentatioDs.'  The  worst  forms 
of  scrofula  are  cored  at  this  institution.    T.] 

In  the  ioduretted  baths  for  children,  the 
drachms  oC  the  iodine  And  the  hydriodate  of 
potass  are  changed  for  scruples  Of  the  same 
ingrediente.  ll^ey  are  employed  with  sac- 
cess  ia  scrofula. 

Ioduretted  Pomm<tdes,     H.  St.  L. 

No.  1.      No.  2.     No.  3.  No.  4. 
R.  lodinse,  gr.  xij,  gr.  xviij,  gr.  xxi,   9i ; 

3iv,        5ij.        3i»»  5ii»; 


|iji       SU>       iO'     3U* 


-Potass, 
hydriod. 
Adip. 
recent. 
Mtee. 

Used  to  dress  te^q^ihus  uUen,  and  infrie* 
tions,  to  swelUngs  qf  the  same  nature. 

Pommadf  qf  Iodine.    II.  of  Italy. 

R.  lodinsa,  5»«; 
Adipi%  ifm. 
Fiat  ungueutum. 
Used  in  frictions  upon  indolent  tumoitrs,  Sfc. 

HYDI^IOPATK  or  POTAaS, 

It  poncs<es  the  same  properties  as  iodine, 
except  that  it  is  not  quite  so  active.  It  is 
used  in  combiaation  with  that  medicine  in 
th»  tseiitmebt  of  hfODcbofele,  scrofula,  cer- 
tain cases  of  cancer,  scorbutic  swellings  of 
Mm  gttou.  hyperUopliy  of  the  heart,  8cu. 

Intsrnally. 

•  Sdlution  of  the  Hydiiodate  qf  Potass.  F. 
de  K.  (Hydriodate  of  potass,  Swi  di«- 
tilled  water,  Ji;  a  drachm  of  the  solution 
contains  gr.  .41  of  the  hydriodate).  Gutt 
XX— 3bs,  and  even  Ji  ^'^^Y*  ^^*  ^^m 
feing  gradually  increased. 
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PUl$  of  ike  BsfiffMaie^  P«M»;  >«(infe)aBhi]|i 
R.  Potass.  MrioflKt.  'Sljfeii*  ^'' 
Aq.  destiUat.  3  "J ; 

Divide  In'piltt&i'ef -de  bdtiiiiJ'imih^tfhA 
mane  nocteoue  ^< bi »<.•!)]>  ^ix  Lb  in » 

Each  pill  contains  a  little  lesa  ftoA^^^ 
5.6tb8 of  the  hvdriodate.  '  ' '  ^^^^TTt"* 

Externa ^LT.  ^''  "^^'^  '''■'•  '^v-  '*'»j>\utt«*A 

Pomtnade  qf  the  ffydrioidu  ^  f^^'  ^  "(Mav 
R.  Potaw.  hydriodalK  i5i*4';juii  J^.^ 

A^pi0»   SiM«     .        *       1    ..  ^stoKvm3 

Fiat  unguent.  jv/tj-iW  ?  • 

HtM.nnd,  at  tbtmid  cf.f^fhi  4w,«(ihl^4#  - 
morning  Md  eventnf,  sn.i^«rrMr/««/j«miNIWI    . 
tumours^  and  certain  eltlaiCffemeiHe  ^  4M  4«^ 

tidea, '  .-      f..   "t,^    •• 

[1  frequently  use  .^itt^to  %i»m.mm\^ 
cases,  over  tbeaerip  in  coasanifkl  orehnmi^. 
hydiocepbalas,  la  eolargem^itt^tf  thaJiiMfib. 
spleen,  orary,  utenu,  tentia^u  hydim|9^%rilb 
le|*ta,  •nd.  otbcf !  olwtiiifllei  ciitilliepOflh4iihf:  -^ 
eaaes.    When  the  akin  »ff«ddfin«l,  l^^ai^^^) 
uiKtiiii  ha0  atfuiaed  ita  imtiital>i:elo$llketilA'. 
ad4  5aa«>f  liqnoi*  opii,  or  gSb  hr^jei  wmo- 
phia  to  the  oitttment.    T.]  •    i        f)«iTr«.  *(  - 

-•i     ij  iv    ?     '      ~ 

Pommade  of  the  Jfydriodaie  ^iPatatiaHHuIam^: 
dine,  ■  (Maciciidie)'o  ;;rni;iom  i>a. 

R.  Potass.  hydrioftAC^S^; 

lodiutt,  gr,  3&-^il«y  b'uDoi  3ffT 
Adipis,  I  i«B.         > '  li ' « » ,  -  m  iffi 
Hiace.  .•   (•"'^  {^«*^  ''-i  ' 

A  scruple  should  be  if««l>m:/9'MlMl9\(N(1IWi  - 
sanu  duet  m  the  precedintt*  '.  .\  <>  \^  ><-  Mr-^nt^juCi 

lODUKXT  OF  LEAD.     .    ^' 

'.  .'A 

It  possessBB  the  same  propcfltMftMxio^llV* 
but  is  much  more  energetic  in  its  BcXtstt.,:: 
It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  aa  'tteitl^eA* 
cine. 

[The  ioduret  of  lead  Is  oon^iUyi^d  by  ftir 
the  most  vnluaMe  of  thq  «if  trtlio-o^myoiniia 
of  iodine*    It  does  not  (aicHe  enta^eoiii(^i««  t 
flammation,  like  the  prepantions  oi  'UsM$i^ 
and  hydrwdat^  ot^asj^^AsM^^ 
all  these  have  failed.    It  was  discovered  py 
MM.  CattereMi  artid-¥«i¥d«t^tfl«  tMe/> 

The  dose  is  froraa'qoiHe^  tbUm  a  grain : 
and  the  ointment  is  composed  of  3j  ^'^9f  ^ 
of  lard.    rW^^mOcm  iS'^H^ii  by  ad« 
dnig«.M]lutioBa|S  Ifitt^pMli  ofiillMfdqidiM- 
date  of  p9taspi'l«  a  aaiiitUi«f^7&iaatq«li: 
the  acetat&'fifiilteA/  ^fiiie1bttiidflid(^iitto«t'^ 


Sohiion  qfthe  Hpdriodate  of  Potast  wUh 
•  Iodine,    (Coindet). 

R.  PotaaB»hydri<)dat.  3s8; 
AquK  destillat.  3  ^« 
Solve,  et  aidde, 

lodinae,  gr,  x. 
Misce. 

Guttae  V — sv,  sumanturquotidie  ex  semi- 
cyatho  aquae  cum  saccharo. 

Atrophic  Solution.     (Mag^udle.) 

R.  Potass,  hydriod.  3iv; 
Aq.  lactucae  sativ.  S  viy ; 
— •  mentbae,  3  ij : 
Syrup.  althssBy  S  I. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumat  cochleare  mag- 
num mane,  nocteqiie. 

The  dose  may  be  doubled}  if  gradually 
increased. 

Employed  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 
[M.  Magendie  has  repeatedly  employed 
this  and  the  succeeding  mixture  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  ventricles  of  the  h^art  vUh 
great  success.  In  most  cases  the  disease 
began  to  disappear  within  a  month.  I  have 
now  four  cases  under  treatment,  which  are 
yielding  to  this  remedy.  T.} 

Atrophic  Solution  with  the  Tincturt  ofJ)igim 
talis.     (Magendie)., 

R.  Potass.  H^idriodat*  5iv; 
Tin«t.  digitalis,  5  i^  5  ij ; 
Aq.  luctucae  sativ.  J  viij ; 
*--  flotum  amuuft.  5ij; 
Syrup.  aithaMTy  Sfes. 
Fiat  mistura   de  qua   ca^ii^t  cochteare 
magnum  mane  uocteque. 

Employed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  preceding, 
accompanied  with  pulpitaiions. 

[I  am  in  the  haUt  of  prcaenbing  the  fol- 
lowing mixture,  at  the  institutions  which  1 
attend,  in  similar  cases,  with  the.  moat  de- 
cided success^ 

R.  Potassae  hydriodaiia,  5j--iv} 
Aquae  menth,  pip.  |^viij ; 
Tmcturae  digitalis,  3  i — ^iw ; 
Liquoris  colchici,  m  xv — xx ; 
Acidi  hyifeMftyiOifci,  m  vi— viij ; 
Syrupi  ain^iek,  gj. 
Dosia  cophl,  «iedTY$Uinp),tti)i^  vel  ter 
quotidie.  T.] 

loiareUed  Poiiin.    (Beftrtton). 

R.  Acid«  pruisicirgeliki  ic^xij ; 
Solut.  potass.  hycModat.  g«tt.»X  v ; 
Aq.  lactucae,  ^ativ.  Jiy^,  .  . 

Syrup,  afthfttt,  t  i. 
Fiat  potio  oujus  capiat  Cochleare  mimt- 

mum  singulA  boiA.         « 

m  ^"^^l^ect^  fidvantage.  in  certain-  pid^    Xhi9^0(^u^^4f^;>^ 

[He  sometimes  replaces  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  syrup  by  ah  ounce  of  the  cyanic 
syrup  of  Magendie*  I  have  i^mployed  the 
former  mixture,  and  also  the  atrophic  aol^i* 
lion,  with  liquor  colchici,  &c.^  ^th  apparent 
adTMitage  in  the  first  stage  or  tubercular 
phthisia.  T.] 


lead  (M.  Hen^af  ^ls)^^^l^^f^vi^fMpMeia^ 

Mai,  1831).    li  v^  jm^ftiifM*  ^o^Y' 
dore  BouUay  in  18127,  ana  litefy  broi)|^ 

by  M.  Caventon.    T.J  lyt^t^ 

lMTBnNALi.Y. ,  Gr.  ir;ri«r\Si.U^^^*  which 
should  be  giadUSft^  ftibr^SIf  \^gr.  xij  and 
gradoally  to  g^/iaitii*^*/  '  »  t  ^  -v  .  ^  ^  g|  ^ 


Bumeifs  OuMnes  of  B9Ux»y. 
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PHh  i^^inlwti^  ImA    (CoU^reau). 

In  pi] alas  czliV  divide,  ex  bis  sumatur 
ana  q9f^j|»q^te9ue,  ^t  augeatur  dosis  gra- 
d»tiin  ad  xij  quotiaie. 

la  moUA^  t4b9^,,p^Htfnca,  >cirxli9U«j 

lumpaw,,Spc^,  ,.  .,lri. 
Externa  LJ.Y. 


PonuHod^  qf  the  Joduret  of  J^^d^ 


/  1 


Olei  iimonist,  q!  s. 

YvtJL  uogueiitaini.' 

Emplojfed  in  frictiont  mid  to  driu  scr^fu" 
laua  uleeratiotu, 

p[  Itof^^^Mbd  (%iB  ointmcitt  vMn^eMtti^ 
cioCtf 'lh)su»  .«ti^  ^tfiiter  lit  sctofuU  of  the 
glM^'«f '«h0  neck  in  childnen.  In  one 
cases  k  ft^illie  dhild  aged  nine  yea»,  had  a 
chain  of  enlarged  glands  from  one  ear  to 
the  other,  ibd  on  each  side  of  the  neck  to 
the  etoincle.  Ite.  auniber.  aEffeded  was  22, 
ancb  these  varied  from  the  siae  of  a.  hazel 
nua'itf  stifat  of  a  pullet's  egg.  A  cure  was. 
eficMifed-^  fay>  th6'  oiutmeni  undev  nolioe.  A 
lio^{«gi!d  4efnA  years  had  a  tutn'i^ur  of 
griKllB8iMi^*Mteodnig  from  Mm  n^i  ixiaatoiil 
pr6iMi  ^  Ike  4!lavicle.  He  was  eured.by 
this  remedy.  1  also  apply  in  solutlok  3i — 
5  i  to  I  vj  of  distilled  water,  as  a  solution 
foiolibhilalmia^toad  «aae6MWB  filcevaAieaa» 
and  morphia  or  ,]h|m  i9pk*  sed.    T  J 

.  The  ioduret  p^  ^iac^  pcyeww  nearly  the 
same  properties  as  the  Aylriodate  of  potass. 
It  is  only  employed  externally  in  frictioiipi 

Omimeia  of  the  lodwr^i^  jgKiir.    H.  of  Eng. 

R.  lod^re^ip  xinc.,  5  i » . 
Adipis'preparats,  31. 
«lMu«ni§iienit)iiia  oujoa,   5>i  utator,  •  bis 
in^dlif^?^  ^r    ...  « 

sttepoywesjtha  ^pt^pflrtiaa  <of  •  its  twacom- 
po«AdB4  vJA (is  only  oaed  exfi^rnally  in 
ttMMktorJMvpM^ 

«4fe}H^V#wcr  «rvi« ; 

-HibHibpdrttite  «»c)aiiIog»ni  to  tiKMTKif 
tB»  ptmc d&Sg  lauhateitaB.  Iknyhty^d  only 
eiileilia4y>aiIacMrab»lis  swdlings. 

Fbmkad^^A^ib0Mf^/lifB«r«(M.    H.8t.L. 

-'fi^^Mm,  4ktii§M  ter^ulMM  eHf&f^- 
[la  not  employed  pediwally.    T*] 


XQBUnVT  or  SULITHUB. 

It  possesses  propertiea  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding substaoees*,  ii  ia  ^qJly  uied  exter- 
nally  in  certain  cw^neous  forma  of  scrofula 
and  tabercles  of  the  skin 

Pomnade  qf  the  Ioduret  qf  SklphUK     H.  St.  L. 
R.  Ioduret  sulphuris,  gr.  xxij  ; 
Adipis  priBparv  ^  vJ . 
Fiat  unguentum. 

Another  for qpiu la.  contains  8  partti  of  the 
ioduret  to  144  of  lard. 

HYORIODUBATB  OP  IRON. 

.  Stimulant,  tonic,  possessing  the  proper- 
ties of  iodine  and'  iron.  Recently  lauded 
by  M.  Tierquin  in  the  treatment  of  aracnor- 
rhoea  and  leucorrhoea.  M.  Audral  has  em- 
ployed it  in  phthisis  to  modify  the  qualities 
of  the  blood,  whose  hematosis  is  imperfect  in 
this  disease. 

[ft'h^^een  very  strongly  recommended 
by  J>r.  'A.  T.  ITiomsou:  (See  Iron.)  T.] 

1  »TEi*A  llV:  Gr.  ij— i V  a-day ,  in  pills, 
rapidly  jncreBsed  to  gr.  xv — ^xx, 

[DrJ  Thoitr86n  idvis^s  it  in  draughts.  T.] 

Pasime  {Lozenge^  qf  Uydmd*  qf  iwn). 
^^         .(Sierquift.) 
'felT^fiih-^difodrSJ; 
Croci  pulV. 'SHv  f 
6ac«han^(3Tti^».    .  .     ^    ' 

Divide  inr  paatBloa  ecxK    Douis  viij x 

quotidie.  '> 

In  amenorHtCKatiMMeue^lt^kM,     ^ 

Chocolate  qfififdrio4^'^ Ir^,  Gr.  cxv— 
Oji   Haifa  cypf«la.day.    in  sottie  cases. 

Wine,  5iv — Ojof  Boindeaux.  J  ss  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

Externally.  SiVj  Oj  ^of  ^ater,  in 
enansi^  Uijeetimiii^  lbtiM«r,  several  times 
a-da^s*'!'-  V  ^  I"  '•  '■  -  • 

fib/Aa.   §  ij  to  any  quantity  of  Water. 

(HntmeHt.  Siss— |j— 3j.  In  friclions. 
Night  and  momkig. -    « 

ifo  htccdhttmedf,' 


OMMfaMso/BoMM^IMefatffii^  a  General  BUtory 
qfthe  Feffetable  Kingdom,  Sfc,  By  Gilbert 
T.  Burneti  F.  L.  S.,  ¥io%Mff  ofBbtany 
in  King's  ^ottagei    Landc^r^cc/  &€.  2 

This  admli^Me  w6t^'}.iI iqw  complete.  It 
ha^  .bcei^..sp.  fcequ^^tly  and  £iVoiirabIy 
noticed  while  in  progress,  aj»  I0  n^hder  eu- 
lo|fHim"al»08«  -stfji^HhKms.  This  fe  by  for 
the  most  elaborate  and  instructive  work  on 
the  p^inciptes  of  bolany  tkat.  baa  yet  ap- 
palled in  the  £ngliih  language^  and  its  dis- 
tix^tiSftbid^  exo^ll^nce  is  the  able  view 
wtiicti  lit  contains  of  the  relation  of  botany 
^^'Ihe  other  natural  sciences. 


m 


Rmmo — Green  on  the  Skm, 


Considered  apart  from  lh«««>  Bystematic 
botany  ia,  like  mere  concbology,  aa  elegant 
and  pleasing  pursuit  for  those  who  have  no 
graver  occapation,  bnt  still  scarcely  worthy 
to  be  called  a  science ;  considered,  howaver, 
in  its  relations  to  physiology,  medicine, 
geology,  and  other  important  branches  of 
natural  knowledge,  botany  expands  into  a 
grand  science,  equally  delightful  i;i  the 
objects  with  which  it  is  conversant,  and  use- 
ful in  the  sources  of  information  which  it 
opens. 

We  strongly  recommend  Professor  Bur- 
nett's work  as  a  faithful  guide  to  this  magni- 
ficent study,  which  is  too  often  neglected 
altogether,  and  still  oftener  misapprehended 
as  to  its  real  objects  and  extent. 


A  Practical  Compendium  ^tfye  Diseases  qf  the 
Skin,  icith  Cases;  indwUmg  a  particular  Ctm" 
sideration  qf  the  more  frequent  and  in- 
tractable form  of  these  affections.  By  Jo- 
nathan Green,  MD.  M.R.  C.S„  late  Sur- 
geon in  the  Royal  Navy.  Svo.  pp. 
371.  London:    Whittaker  &  Go.     1835. 

SsvBRAL  treatises  on  cutaneous  diseases 
have  issued  fro«i  the  press  duriog  the  pre- 
sent century ;  bat  this  branch  of  medicine 
is  as  yet  almost  totally  neglected  in  our 
schools.  There  b  one  radical  defect  in 
almost  all  the  works  on  diseases  of  the 
skin — with  the  exoeptioDs  of  AUberl*i  and 
Plumbe's — that  they  have  not  given  tha  ana* 
tomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the 
ikln,  or,  to  speak  cprrectlyi  of  the  integu- 
mentary system.  The  auUtMS  of  the  works 
referred  to,  take  for  granted  that  the  great 
body  of  medical  practitioners  are  acquainted 
with  the  general  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  tegumffptary  ai^pftratuii  wbi«k  is  by 
no  means  the  fact'  The  Bai;on  Alihefi  is 
the  only  author  on  dermapatholpgy,  who 
has  prefixed  a  proper  accQunt  of  the  ana. 
tomy  and  physiology  of  the  tegnme^tary 
systemt  to  the  descriptions  of  its  diseasei 
and  their  treatment ;  and  even  his  account  i* 
very  imperfect. 

Though  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  vkia 
were  described  by  the  ancient  Crreek*  Ara- 
bian, and  Liatin  wdters,  there  was  no  at* 
tempt  made  to  classify  tiiem  until  the  se- 
venteenth century.  The  first  attempt  at 
clasiificatiou  was  made  by  Uoffenrefier  in 
his  work  published  at  TnUugen,  1630i  and 


was  very  aoadenti^c  U«iac)«9iMmillii^ 
ulcers,  and  ^stul«,  amoAf  ^pqii^gps  dis- 
eases. Mercurial  is  p^blished  at  this  period, 
and  divided  cutaneoi;s  disease^  \iiip  .two 
classes^those  that  affjp,c^4i  ^^  i'^'^t^^^i 
those  that  affected  tba.body«  Xbisc^pifi. 
cation  was  adopted  by  Turner  in  1736,  wl^ 
proposed  an  additional  arrangement  accord- 
ing as  the  di^seasea  were  product  by  inter- 
nal or  external  causes.  Lorry  iTis  the  tt^xt 
writer,  in  1777?  &(td  he  adopted  ih%  proposals 
of  his  predecessors,  while  his  successor 
Retz,  divided  all  cutaneous  diiqeaiet  into 
acute  and  chronie,  in  1790k  The  nestt  Writer 
was  Plenck,  who  classified  the  diseases  imSar 
notice,  according  to  their  external  -charae-* 
ters  and  n^e  tlie  first  step  towards  a  pa- 
thological arrangement*  1796.  He  divided 
diseases  of  the  skin  into  fourteen  classed:—- 
1,  maculae;  2,  pustulae;  3,  vesiculsB;  ^ 
bullse;  5,papulie;  6,  crustse  *,  7*squaoua{.$» 
callositates ;  9,  excrescentse ;  10,  ulcere ;  il« 
vulnera;  12,  insecla  cutanea;  13,  mortal  un- 
guium ;  and  14,  moibi  capillorum.  This  waa 
the  foundation  of  Willan's  classification  r-^l,' 
papulae;  2,Bquam»;  3,  tttbeicttliB ;  4i  ex- 
anthemata; 5,  bullae ;  6,  vesiculie ;.  7i  pus- 
tule ;  and  8,  macul«.Bateman  also  adopted 
this  arrangement,  to  whieh  BamrAlibeti,  If. 
Bayer,  Mr.  Plumbe,  Dr.  Paget,  aid  Mr 
author,  oppose  well  fpi^nded  obie9t\9ijJ^Jj 

The  3inm  Ali^rt  attemptftii  to  'fM^. 
diseases  of  the  skin  according  to  tlrt  nat«- 
ral  order,  and  he  divided  thein  ^to  twelve 
clasites  or  groups :-— 1,  ecsamatous  dermif^- 
ses;  2,  exanthematouB  dermatoses;  3«jt(|||g- 
neoos dermatoses;  4,  daHrouBderniatoseii;?5, 
cancerous  dermatoses ;  6,  leprOUd  dermato- 
ses ;  7i  verolous  dermatoses  ^  $«  struojo^ 
dermatoses;  9, scabious;  10, hieamatoMi A^*>, 
matoses;  11,  dyschromatous ;  and  12,  lie- 
dermophous  dermatoses  (1606  and' 1832)/'  * 

Mr.  Plumbe  and  Mr.  peiujy  jjjig.  ;ii824-27) 
followed  and  arranged  cutaneous  BSacHaaii 
according  as  they  were  symptomatic  of  de- 
rangement of  the  alimentary  ^ahltt,  orin^ 
dependent  of  this  cause,  or  conscgpeqt  to 
specific  infection ;  they  have,  however,  adopts 
ed  the  arrangement  of  WUlaii,  as  also  have 
M.  Rayer,  MM.  Cazenau  and  Scbledel,  and 
Dr.  Green,  with  certain  modifications  in  182}d« 
35.  Dr.  Paget  in  a  prize  essay,  published 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1833,  prefers  the  natural  aria^^e- 
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muA  of  Baron  AUberi  to  thai  of  Wttlan, 

birt  properly  <Hdailt«  that  both  are  imperfect. 

U  appears,  to  us,  that  tho  clas^tfieation  of  H* 

Hayer  is  raatly  superior  to  either,  because  it 

if  based  on  patholbgical  aaatomy  and  pby 

siology.      riia  elafisificatioti  is  the  follow* 

ing!— 

"  I.  Distases  qf  the  Skin, — 1.  Inflamraa- 
lions  of  tbe  akin,  including  the  eight  clasiies 
of  l^Uaa  aad  Baietnan,witfa  others;  furun* 
cttlous*  lipaai;  (^^nres),  gangrenous  and 
multiform  (syphilitic  eruptions) ;  2,  cuta- 
neous and  subcutaneous  congestions  and 
bitmorfhases;  ineluding,  cyanosis,  vibices, 
pallt^i^  purpura  hemorrhagica,  ecchy- 
moHis.  and  dermatorrbagia ;  3,  neuroses  of 
the  s^Kin,  exaltation,  diminution,  abolition 
of  sensibility  of  the  skin,  without  appre- 
cia|>k  mitoratioB  in  the  texture  of  tfaia 
membrane ;  4,  alterations  in  tbe  colour  of 
the  skin— r^^t  decoloration,  partial  or  general 
lencopatbia,  chlorosis ;  b,  accidental  color- 
sMowi*  ephelis,  lentigo,  chloasma,  mela- 
der(w%  ..icterus,  nevus  macolosus,  and 
bronze  tint. produced  by  nitrate  of  silver;  5, 
niorbid  secretions ;  ephidrosis,  acne,  follicu* 
loi^^  tuDfiours;  0,  defects  of  conformation 
aad  t^ture,  hypertrophies,  and  accidental 
productions  ;  distention  of  tbe  skin,  cicatri- 
tt^p  ▼fgetations,  nftvush«roatodeS|  subeuta* 
nebuB  vascular  tumours,  warts,  pearly  gra- 
nulations, corns,  iclbyosis,  horny  append* 
ages. 

''*'  Ih*  JJtemthlu  9/  the  Appendage$  qf  the 
;9l^--rl.  Altan^tiona  of  the  nails  and  of  the 
skm  that  uroduces  them  ;  onyxis,  increased 
growth  of  the  nails;  spots,  change  of  colour, 
fM-AosquHRMitlon,  r^ioduction,  &c.  of  the 
ntila}  ShoUffftt^Oiia  of  tha  hair  and  of  the 
^|ic)oB  tlu^  produce  it.  Inflammation  of 
the  bulbs  or  tbe  hair,  accidental  colorations 
eidilti^A;  afopecia  (baldne&i) ;  matting  of  the 
^mi^  fttfia/md  occhieatal  pilous  tissue. 

*\ik}m-^wti9fK  Bodies  ohscrted  on  Uie  Sut" 
fact^  or  on  Uie  Substance  qf  the  Skin. — a,  /«- 
animate:  dirt,  dirt  of  the  scalp  of  new-born 
ifllhntii,  hxnganic  matters  and  artificial  co- 
kmttioM*  bf  animate:  pediculus  humanus 
corporis ;  p*  capitis ;  p.  pubis ;  pulex  irri- 
tans  t  p.  penetrans;  acarus  Ecabiei;  csstnis 
gortHus. 

**  IV.  JHtmsm primariluforeign  to  the  Skin^ 
tal  mkieh  moff  alter  it, — -Elephantiasis  pf  the 
Ambk." 

We  shall  90W  introduce  Dr.  Green's  clas* 
alfi  cation : — 

*"*!.  Inflammations  of  the  skin  nearly  si- 
mtieir  in  arrangement  to  the  preceding; 
%  oiseafeii  which  apyeax  with  tbe  elementary 
ehafacters  of  almost  all  tbe  above  orders, 
syphilis;  3,  diseases  which  are  severally 
iy^a  df  neWand  additional  orders,  pella- 
gimir  purpura,  «lepliB(Btiaeis  Arabica,  che* 
X^i^'i  4,  original  or  acccidental  nnusunl 
states  of  the  skin  not  referable  to  inflam- 
iMtfo,  achora ;  leucopatbia  (Albinismus) ; 


vitiligo,'  diachroa-maeulge,  lentigo,  ephelis, 
chloasma,  and  nssvus ;  5,  diseases  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  skin ;  more  properly  of  the 
parts  that  secrete  or  support  these ;  epider^ 
mes,  ichthyosis.  Ungues,  onychia  pili,  plica. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  farm  their  own 
opinions  on  the  comparative  merits  of  this 
and  the   former  classification-'^.     We  shall 
have  an  early  opportunity  of  commenting 
upon    them,  and  shall    then  express  our 
opinion.     And  now  for  the  work  before  us. 
Dr.  Green  prefixes  twenty -four  pages  on 
the  etiology,  nosology,  pathology,  and  treat- 
ment  of  cutaneous  diseases  to  his  indivi- 
dual descriptions ;  and  shews  both  judgment 
and  great  experience  in  his  remarks.    He 
has  long  enjoyed  a  great  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving  cutaneous  diseases,  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  best  establishment  in  this  metropolia 
for  the  various  kinds  of  baths.    He  adducea 
many  cases  which  defied  all  remedies  except 
sulphurous  and  vapour  baths  ;  and  be  iutex* 
Bperses  several  clinical  reports  wben  de- 
scribing   the   different  diseases.    He  calls 
upon  the  profession  to  ^ive  a  fair  trial  to 
the  use  of  baths  in  tbe  treatment  of  cuta- 
neous diseases  ;  and  he  might  have  adduced 
a  body  of  evidence  in  their  &vour,  from  tbe 
Hopital  St.  Loms   and    other  continental 
institutions,  which  would  not  fail  to  con- 
vince any  practitioner    of  their  efficacy. 
He  might  have  recorded  that  baths  of  dif- 
felvnt  kinds  were  orilered  at  the  hospital 
mentione^l,  fbr  internal  patients,  in  1SS8,  to 
the  nmmher  of  18,838,  and  for  external, 
82,604 ;  and  in  1822,  tbe  number  for  both 
ciaaMS  of  patieato  wee  127,75S-*the  aver- 
age  nnmber  of  patients  being  about  6,000. 

It  is  a  singular  faor,  that  baths  are  very 
partially  ueed  in  this  country,  unless  in  pri* 
wte  establishmenta  such  as  Dr.  Green's  and 
those  of  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  and  Dr.  WaN 
lace,  in  Dublin.  We  by  no  means  consider 
them  infallible  remedies,  but  experience  baa 
convinced  us  they  ought  to  be  much  more 
frequently  employed  than  they  are  in  thit 
country. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  observe  that  this 
wofk  is  not  a  complete  treatise  on  cutane- 
ous diseases.  It  is  an  excellent  compen- 
dium, ethrcing  great  experience  and  sue* 
cees  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
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as  other  men.,;  Tlu^.d^QOtfillfil  their 
fuBctioaepi'^pieirlQri  ^fo^^^amv^^y 

Tof^^Y  4?'thflif3o4iof,BVfjy^biflg,  and 

the  gr4iET^8t|  ft^  W^M  a§jtf)QJp!Wflt|rii?o- 
Though  it  is  not  long  since  we  aUaded  low,  i^ortjm  of  IfiWifity*  the  «4t^ao4ifti 
to  thedefects  of  our  iuetro|i^en hos-    the  .;Br»<4tiWW()M.f^ftrJ??Al^  \i^ 
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pitals,  the  subject  is  one  of  sueh  impor- 
tance to  the  cominiuiity,  and  to  medical 
science,  that  we  shall  dilate  somewhat 
further  uiion  it.    The  improved  organi- 


ful  expei?4Jitwp^  .Yf}wthu)w»rffV4*  W* 
posed,. tq :  Ws  incliqft4fli^, ^l^.>qf;nnQt 

avoid..    WlHle.Ae.j;r«»ffhr4*ersiRJMTif, 


zation   of  the  profession  which  will    pursuing  science,  tJieli^nglipViplWJfsijIfrii 


doubtless  ere  long  take'plsice,  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  convenience  and' 
respectability  of  the  existing  generation- 
of  practitioners ;  buA  unless  some  pro- 
vision be  made  for  extending  the  means 
of  professional  instruction)  and  the 
opportunities  of  seientific  research, 
there  is  no  chance  of  our  being  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine in  other  countries..  With  minds 
admirably  framed  for  gitave  pursuits,  by 
a  natural  solidity  of  judgment,  and 
power  of  application,  and  with  mate- 
rials which  ought  to  be  at  least  equal 
to  those  fownd  elsewhere,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  we  now  are,  outstripped 
in  the  pursuit  of  soientitk  afidieine  by 
our  brethren  of  France,  Oermeny,  and 
even  Italy.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  British  practitioners  are-  inferior 
in  their  treatment  of  disease;  on  the 
eontrary,  we  believe  that  they  have,  in 


is  huftting  fees^  while  thf^.^Cwn^)?,  ^^: 
engaged  in  establishing- a  tl^jc^v^^^. 
latter  is  intent  on  setting  up  a  y^^j^cle ! 

lu  such  a  state  of  things,  how j^ait 
be  expected  that  the  Englisli  J^sp^^l 
functionary  shall  devote  his  timie,and 
talents  to  studies,  which  howj^yer,  Jbene- 
licial  to  the  world  at  largf^i^fy^^hw 
without  the  means  of  lining  P.  ;\^^fi^.))e 
to  do  so,  he  would  not  mer^y  lie  ^  t%w^ 
of  science,  but  a  martyr  tp-sqef^p^e^,,, ,  ^^v 

If  the  hospital  physician  o^^mrgn^m* 
in  this  country  is  to  produqe  res^^ 
commensurate  with  ^w..pPfiPfififfii^ji^?fl»^. 
he  must  be  allowed  an. ^fipp)^  sidaqt*. 
which  will  relieve  him  from  thp  detrac- 
tions of  pj;ivate  .p;^ti(^,i^)»'^ft^^^jwij|j 

enable  him  to  lead  a  calp^,aiy^^lq}i9ffi^ 
phical  life,  and  addict  him^fi.wjj^  uf^^, 
divided  Zealand  attention  )^Ahft4inB9fiT^ 
tant  duties  of  his  office.  Thent  &94(|^^ 
till  then,  may  we  expect  to  see  m;edifial 


this  respect,  greatly  the  advantage  of    students  adequately  instructed— meAif?^. 


those  of  any  other  nation ;  but  we  do 
say  with  regret,  that  more  is  at  present 
doing  towards  enlarging  the  botmdaries 
of  the  science  on  the  continent  than  in 
England.  And  who  are  the  men  thus 
profitably  employed  abroad?  Chiefly 
the  mediad  olUcers  of  public  oKarities* 
And  why  do  not  our  hospital  physicians 
and  surgeons  fc^ow  their  exampl^ 
Because  they  are  lazy,  says,  pne;  l^- 
cause  they  are  ignoranti  say^^tpother; 
because  they  are  ]ane^M:ii?niaofl«f  says 
a  third.    No  one  of  these  aUsgrntioOkS  is 


literature  enriched  with  g^^fi^A  9ffd^/R9#v 
ginal    practical    works*-and,  Brilildi 
medicine  raised  to  the  l^hj^'d  ^')4fA^ 
the  individual  talents  and,«icq;Qli)^eiM|S) 
of  its  professors  entitle  it  to  hp¥* . 
Although  we  do  not  j^in,  i^  the  >#i^ 

peration  that  has  Veen ^l^Qwej;^flm/w>^ 
hospital  funclionAx;i^s,  ther^i  \}^  pim 
remark  that  suggest^  i,tae)f,^itl^;-e8g)^(^ 
to  theflCb  04P  /at^lqr  wtljiyj^|^»^t9,}ie' 
class  from  which  t^y  ,af^|;ljiosepii  ^e 
hope  to  see  the  t|ige  j»f}iej},^e  selectjpp 
of  individi^als  to  ml  such  p^c^^^Mf^^ 


tnw-  they  aw  neither  la»y  nor  igno^.  ^  ^^^  frw  the  profe^ipn  ^t  l^e, 
rant,'  and  they  have  as  much  conscience    wid  not  frpm  two  exclusive  orders,  the 
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very  psfodcy'^yf  whose  numbers  renders 
it  unlWelJ^ffltitlli^Hfosni  tfc^mpetent  per- 
sbnsr^HouM'be  iRi^utid  limong' them,  to 
say  iidt&ihlr  <df' !h^'  fAiiit  thftt  thfe  ^reaf 

beett'lMdhieiiiid  ^hufolit  fi-om  public  me- 
dletit  ^ffides,  &re  iisndly  men  quite 
eqtlHl  iti^l6^t^1ii|ftod'«ci«Yi^'/Ahtf  hiuch 
su^iM-^iAT^IiMl^fi^  kkfH)  f^'the  pares 
of  ^h^r€H^ic^]iikt^rt,  wbo  Alone  have 
WWi'^^eiftid -eHgfiblfel.  Iti**  truly  re- 
mln4{fibl^1fliif'fitty5ng  fbe  regulations 
of'^Mt>i[tif!dttr  medical  charities,  we 
filfd  dH^' W'mOre  to  exchtde  the  general 
prikikii^m^:  '  Now  this  is  manifestly 
the''WbA  of  the  corporations — the 
gtidpKiigi  ]^o(titt{y^,  sneaking  corpora- 
tiMi^'J^^Sch  ftn  tdea  could  never  have 
eiiWi^etf'fte  heads  6f  the  directors  of 
hoS^fddkand  ^pens<krieS|  if  It  had  not 
b^W*  sl^Hnftised  by  emissaries  from 
LWfe^r  Iim  and  Pill  Mall ;  and  when 
tbfi^'  ^hd  preside  over  such  charities 
find  01rf^flii^t^l  drift  of  ifhe  nophatmaty 
wX^^yktdit^tf^  tU\Mse6  in  their  regu- 
lafl&frs, '  thdy  -will  be  struck  with 
aafiMfiMtn^frnriHnd  confusion  at  having 
be«l«te  T^toHfy^guHed,  and  made  the 
toD!8^»f^tWif  «*cfcrab1e  juntos  to  insult 
aiW 'li^i^ 'hinfe^ettiSis  Of  the  wh(^e 

'K4  ^Kftkh='li»^inedidal  officers  are 
eoAUmkai^iti^t'Art  two  things  indis- 
p^ftito^  m^ihe  fin^rovem^nt  of  our 
hO»^{t^%y§t^iU:  Ti«st,  that  the  medical 
offim^'be  kllowed  a  very  handsome 
8ali^«#  jMIAAie'hkfh  ^f  character  and 
talkithS  ^¥6  themselves  up  almost 
ei]l6l^i^lo1l/elM^tvation  of  so  fine  a' 
fe4ffi5"B«!ttbd!y,  that  the  medical  offi- 
cers  be  ^ds«i^^f?MH^  «W  profeifstoh, 
na¥^M^hW'ktka\\  and  hf  no  means 

m'%olW  i?irdtfActa<H64r  tfotfcWbiU^  jte- 
tiafW''-^l»teh¥'b4itent'is  once '  iiF  one 

of'^^hbk^mwM  Hd^rVe'  btfi^e, 

^m'iiftMi^ymf^Wiy  Of  obtaining 
aSBfi^tf'W  a  very  virions  grievance. 
A'^H^fi' iA'^'if^  tiihe  die  ancT'^e 
a^mejiStitfe^iki^Te  He  e^n  ket  Any 


relief;  andtbtoarMies  partly  firom  the 
necessity  of  hunting  about  the  town 
for  a  recommendation  from  a  "governor, 
and  partly  from  the  circumstance  of 
X>atient9beingadiiiitted  only  on  certain 
days,  and  at  certafti  henrs.  All  this  is 
just  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
in  admitting  a  patient  into  a.  public 
hospital,  the  only  considerations  should 
be  whether  his  case  is  urgent,  whether 
he  is  poor,  and  whether  there  is  room 
for  him.  We  have  known  wretched 
beings  remain  without  advice,  without 
attendance,  and  almost  without  the 
neeessariea  of  life,  for  a  whole  week  or 
more,  because  they  could  not  get  a 
letierg  or  because  they  could  not  reach 
the  kospitid  «t  the  right  tiikie.  In  En- 
gland, when  a  poor  fellow  comes  upon 
publie  charity,  we  take  good  i^are  to  let 
him  fetel  Iris*  sitnation.  in  France,  a 
patient  goes  to Ihehosfntai)  without  any 
feeling  of  humiliation  9  he  goes  as  a 
poor,  butnot  on  that  a^dount  a  degraded 
man,  to  avail  himself  df  a  civil  privi- 
lege for  which  he  is  notindeVted  to  any 
indlviicUud  whatsoever.  He  is  secure 
of  a  ready  admisaionf  and  humane,  and 
even  Qourteous  treatment  Not  so  the 
depretacsliaiid  «9di^ng  ^object,  of  £n-* 
gli«hchariAy'j> be.  applies  to  the  hospital 
with  the  fioelings  of  a  pauper,  dreo^iag 
a  fough  repulse  fsooi  the<  Cerberus  at 
the  door,  and,'>b9^  ai<  natural  deduction, 
not  over  certain  of  civil  treatment  if 
he  gets  in.    . 

All  this*  arises  lirom  Our  hospitals 
being  in  efi^ct  prd^afe  institutions ; 
they  are  called  public  only  from  their 
magnitude-M^y  are  not  muitmat  in 
their  spirit. 

We  shall,  on  a  Atture  oeoasion,  direct 
the  attention  of  <>ur  r^adehi  to  the  ne* 
cesaiiy,  and  poiilibitity,  of  instituting 
hospitals  over  Which  the  government 
of  the  eowntry  shall  have  a  direct  con- 
trol) and-'^diieh'May  ttins  be  rendered 
at  otiee  effic^nt  pf  ^Hcal  isehools,  grand 
centres  of  medical  science,  and  truly 
charitable  asyhims  ict  the  diseased 
poof. 
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Extirpation  of  Goitres, 
Jbe  following  operations  were  performed  by 
M.  GraSfe,  at  Berlin,  in  the  year  18S3  t— 
.  Caae  1.  A  young  man,  twenty-fwo  yean 
of  age,  had  a  tumour  the  size  of  a  goose's 
egg  in  the  anterior  and  middle  part  of  the 
neck,  which  occasioned  extreme  difficulty  of 
degiutition  and  respiratiOD.  These  symptoms, 
to  little  in  accordance  with  the  small  size  of 
the  tumour,  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
latter  adhered  closely  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  which  cireamstanoe 
M.  Gra£fe  was  careful  to  keep  in  view 
during  the  operation.  An  incision  was 
made  through  the  skin,  commencing  a 
finger's  breadth  above  the  superior  margin 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  extending  down 
the  median  line  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the 
sternum.  The  subcutaneous  and  sterno- 
ttiastoid  muscles  were  then  drawn  to  the 
eight  and  left,  which  exposed  the  tumour, 
presenting  a  shining  aspect.  The  surround- 
ing parts  were  detached  with  the  finger,  and 
a  bistoury,  and  some  arteries  were  tied.  The 
tnmour  was  now  found  to  adhere  doaely  to 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  without^  the  inter- 
vention of  any  cellular  substance.  The  ex- 
cbion  of  the  goitre  was  performed  with  the 
greatest  caution  by  small  strokca  of  the 
knife,  and  the  portion  of  it  which  adhered  to 
the  air  tube  was  not  removed.  Only  eight 
arteries  were  tied  during  the  operation. 
The  wound  was  filled  with  lint — union  by 
the  first  intention  being  avoided,  in  order 
that  the  still  adherent  part  of  the  tumour 
might  be  discharged  by  suppuration,  which 
aeoordingly  took  plaeew  The  lips  of  the 
Wound  were  afterwards  plaeed  in  accurate 
apposition,  and  the  cure  was  complete  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks. 

Case  2.  •*-  A  young  woman,  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  had 
been  affected  from  her  infancy  with  a  goitre 
which  was  divided  into  three  very  distinct 
lobules.  The  immense  size  of  the  tumour 
precluded  its  entire  removal  at  one  operation ; 
it  was  therefore  determined  to  begin  with 
the  middle  lobule,  which  was  the  largest, 
and  appeared  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  morbid 
growth.  The  operation  was  conducted  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  except  that  the  tumour 
being  attached  to  the  larynx  and  trachea 
only  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  leaving  any  part  of  it  ai&erent. 
The  wound  was  united  by  adhesive  straps, 
and  was  entirely  cicatrized  in  six  weeks. 
The  lateral  lobes,  instead  of  enlarging,  as 
there  was  reason  to  fear,  diminished  con- 
ftiderably,  confirming  the  opinion  of  M. 
GraSfe,  that  the  middle  lobe  formed  thd 
nucleus  of  the  tumour.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
ifafiammation  consequent  on  the  operation, 
tusd  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  that  were 
tied,  contributed  to  the  absorpUon  of  the 
itmaining  lobules. — Oaxttte  Midicalc. 


IHabeiet  HdlUw. 

Joaia,  aged  twenty-nine  ytnn,  wit 

seized  in  the  summer  of  1 834  wi^  extreine 
thirst,  whicl^  he  aTlayedtiy*lHikk{o|  large 
qtiaiititl^i  bf  cOld'>frater. '  A  tHir  dSfk  after, 
he  obserred  a  great  ntrgmilntitidfi  'fii  Hie 
excretion  of  urine.  Both"  these' ^^)gpt^s 
rafAdly  fhfcf dflseil;  iccompiAXid'^i'%^*^ 
strength  *«iidf  ^maeiitUyn.  ^Wl^'tiO^  tVhVt 
wfis  gretttest,  he  drank  ids  d<idantwi  at  i*;ater 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  iiiA  passed  i^pf6- 
portionally  large  quantity  6f  urine.  Wbrtly 
after  he  was  admitted  at  Lh  Charity,  CMU 
plaining  of  pain  in  the  fepigattriujn,  ficobai- 
panied  with  vomiting,  of  which  symptoms  he 
was  relieved  by  cupping  in  the  epiga'striuifi, 
and  left  the  hospital  still  labouring  tmder 
diabetes.  In  a  fieW  days  an  incrciise  of  fhf 
diabetie  symptoms,  now  accompanied  with 
cramps  in  the  legs,  and  oedema'  of  the  lowCr 
extremities.  Induced  him  to  ent^r  the  H^Sipftal 
St.  Antoine,  under  M.  Malet,  on  ^e  Slst 
October,  1834,  five  months  after  the  firdt 
accession  of  the  disease.  At  this  time  he 
passed  daily  nine  quarts  of  urine,  while  he ' 
never  drank  more  than  efx  qiuttta  of  fiiiid. 
He  was  free  from  fever,  but  much  emaciated ; 
had  very  little  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  but 
much  thirst  and  burning  heat  in  the  mouth ; 
occasional,  and  very  slight  lancinating  pallia 
in  the  region  of  the  left  kidneys  ^^'^  con- 
stantly dry.  The  nocturaal  «»«at%Ki«ll 
aphrodisia,  peculiar  swelling  of  the  gome, 
and  affections  of  the  alimentary  oana^  wUdi. 
•pme  recent  observatiom  hiK^e  onplod  ^llh 
diabetes  mellitus,  were  eatittly  abaent  in  Ahla 
case ;  the  symptoms  alluded  to,  however, 
have  been  remarked  only  in  cases  of  much 
longer  standing  than  that  •  h«r»  4l«Mribod. 
The  urine  was  subjected  to  a  eareful  taalyii» 
by  M.  Mialbe,  ohief  pharmaeien  to  the  hue- 
pital.  It  was  found  to  contifn  a  smaller 
proportion  of  urea  and  nrio  add  thMl  hlHltlif 
urine— phosphates  of  lime  and  Magnesift' 
sub-phosphate  of  lime — alkaline  sulphatet 
and  muriates — caseous  mhtter — a  traoe  of 
fibrine,  and  no  albumen.  The  residue  of 
evaporation,/  treated  with-  boiling  aleohol^ 
gave  31  grammes  of  saecharine  matter  in 
500,  which,  divested  of  impurities,  pre- 
cisely resembled  grape  sugar,  as  observed 
also  by  Nicolas,  Gueudeville,  Th^nard,  imA 
Dupuytren.  This  analysis  is  opposed  to  the 
opinion  that  the  entire  absence  of  urea  in 
the  urine  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
disease.  The  case  was  at  first  treated  bp 
M.  Mialhe  according  to  the  views  of  M. 
DdzeimeriSy  with  repeated  applications  of 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium  and  antl*-^ 
vapour  baths — and  ptisan  in  very  moderate 
quantity.  No  benefit,  however,  was  derived 
but  a  temporary  diminution  of  thirst,  and 
abolition  of  the  slight  pains  In  the  epigas* 
triuffi ;  this  treatment  was  therefore  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  an  azotixed  r^gimcii, 
and  the  patient  was  allowed  two  pounds 
or  tttth  pork  dally,  with  bread  and  wine. 


Hospitai  R^oftf'^  ^esHdUnster  Hospital. 
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tlx  fOKtk<ak  «f  ie«d  «dtor,  and  ptisaa  at 
Attretieiu  The  bAtbs  were  oontioiied 
iW>m  time  to  tinle.  lender  tfils  refpmen 
ill  the  •ynaptoms  diouniske^,  and  the 
itirifie  yf^  t^vctd  to  thrte  4iiact8|  with 
k  Jftrqgre^aiye  decrc^^  of.  ^«ccbanA«  matter, 
aod  aogmentatipii  of  wetu  In  accordance 
Witb  l^o.obsertatlona  of  M.Th^ard,  the 
tttiae  presented  no  tra^e  of  alYnuneii,  while 
the  ,iir««  ^(t^  ^l^creasing  and  the  sacchaciM 
matter  diimnishlog.  After  a  decided  ame- 
Uoratfon  of  the  symptoms  had  taken  place, 
beef  wM  substitated  for  a  portion  of  the 
jMtrky^jis  the  parent  had  become  diegnsted 
With  so  fat  a  diet.  On  the  6th  of  Decern- 
ber,  nbout  thirty  days  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  azotized  regimen,  Joeia  kft  the 
bospJtAl  free  of  all  bad  symptoms  except  the 
Imperspi^able  state  of  the  skin,  which  had 
existed  <luring  his  whole  life.  This  case, 
eommnoicated  by  M.  Fournet,  being  of  some 
interest,  bat  too  long  in  the  original  to  be 
extracted  entire,  is  here  abridged  from  the 
Archives  G^n^rales  F^irien. 


Ijlaee  on  this  side.  Mr.  K«iite,  however, 
candidly  confessed  that  he  felt  quite  &t  ft 
loss  as  to  whqi  cotild  be  devised  for  the  op- 
posite side,  where  the  difficulties  which  W6 
have  alluded  to  exist,  and  said  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  receive  the  suggestiotu  of 
any  of  the  gentlemen  upon  the  subject. 
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fiMMfkuHc  Operation. 

IfetAtf*  Still.  At  pftges  25  and  125  of  ouf 
pNMKt  voldmtf,  witi  be  found  a  report  of 
tbe  t«e  «f  defloient  nose,  in  which  Mr.  Keate 
fMHbrtii^4lM  tfalneplastic  operation,  and 
vhlcht  al  tlM»  period  of  last  report,  appeared 
likely  to  terminate  in  every  respect  favour- 
i^ly.  These  antidpations,  however,  were 
nol  aHafether  verified,  partial  aucoess  hav- 
itfff/.aiily  atAeoded  it.  The  flap  of  skin, 
wliitfh,  our  readers  will  recoiled,  was  taken 
firate  the  foeftkMd»  had  united  partially  all 
muiid*  Wt  the  union  between  it  and  the 
siurounding  skin  has  only  been. permanent 
at  ite  superior  and  inferior  borders  {  the  ad- 
hesioos  on  eaeh  side,  and  more  particularly 
an  the  right  side,  where  it  encroached  almost 
on  the.  coi^finctiva,  having  given  way.  This 
unfavourable  reeult  appears  partly  to  be 
owing  to  the  two  following  causes: — 

Fink  The  flap  being  somewhat  broader 
tbftn  req^isitt;  and  secondly,  to  the  difler- 
ence  in  the  texture  of  the  opposed  surfaces 
of  the  skiu  on  the  right  side ;  the  one  con- 
tisting  of  the  skin  taken  from  the  forehead, 
and  t,he  other  of  the  delicate  dermis  of  the 
palpeorae  sud  their  internal  commissure. 
The  man  was.  brought  into  the  theatre  to- 
day, ib  have  these  defects  partially  reme- 
died. Mr.  Keate  restricted  himself,  on  this 
occasion,  to  paring  the  edges  of  the  left  side 
of  the  flap  and  the  corresponding  margin  of 
skin,  and  bringing  them  together  with  five 
or  six.  stitches  of  interrupted  suture.  In  re- 
Ireslu)^  ilbe  edges  of  the  flap,  the  circulation 
in  il  Was  found  to  be  quite  re-established, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  adhesion  taking 


Suhevlaneom  ereetile  Tumourt-^OptratUm, 
CoMeetUive  Erysipelas, 

FRSUBfttCR  CoRKwaLL,  aged  8  years,  was 
born  with  several  small  tumours  On  the  right 
arrn,  hand,  and  fingers.  During  the  past 
few  months,  these  have  considerably  in« 
creased  in  siKe,  and  have  excited  the  ap* 
prehensiohsof  his  friends,  who  have  brought 
him  to  the  hospital  to  see  whether  they 
eould  be  removed  by  an  operation.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Lynn,  to  whose  lot  the  patient  fell,  cott-* 
suited  with  the  other  surgeons  respecting 
him.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  fatty  tumours,  and  rather 
discouraged  any  operation  being  performed. 
Mr.  Onthrie  and  Mr.  White,  howerer,  agreed 
with  Mr.  Lynn  in  considering  them  as  nsevi, 
or,  as  Mr.  Lynn  denominated  them,  placenta 
tumours,  fh)iii  their  tissue  consisting,  in  hie 
opinion,  of  a  congeries  or  plexus  of  vessels. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  largest  of  the  tu- 
mours fihould  be  removed  first,  before  any-^ 
thing  was  done  with  the  more  numerous 
smaller  ones.  The  large  tumour,  which  i§ 
to  be  removed,  is  situated  on  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  fore  arm,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  having  an 
elongated  prolongation  of  its  substance  in* 
feriorly  extending  nearly  to  the  wrist.  An- 
other, on  the  back  of  the  hand,  is  only  about 
a  fourth  of  the  size,  and  three  or  four  of  still 
smaller  dtmensioas  exists  on  the  back  of  tha 
ring  and  little  fingers.  In  one  respect, 
these  tumours  do  not  agree  in  character  with 
ordinary  subcutaneous  erectile  tumours, 
which  is,  that  they  do  not  exhibit  any  vas- 
cular appearance  through  their  integument. 
Singularly  enough,  however,  the  skin  cover- 
ing the  tumour  on  the  back  of  the  hand  is 
discoloured,  apparently  from  the  develop- 
ment, to  a  trifling  extent,  of  the  erectile 
tissue  in  the  substaoce  of  the  corium,  in  this 
situation. 

February  7th.  Mr.  Lynn  proceeded,  to- 
day, to  remove  the  large  tumour  from  the 
arm;  which  he  did  by  making  two  semi- 
lunar incisions,  so  as  to  leave  an  elliptical 
piece  of  skin,  of  rather  considerable  size, 
over  the  tumour.  A  little  blood  was  lost 
from  several  small  vessels,  which  were  di- 
vided in  separating  it  from  the  subjacent 
fascia,  a  considerable  surface  of  which  was 
exposed.  The  wound  was  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  with  adhesive  straps,  &e., 
and  the  boy  was  removed  to  a  bed  in  Percy 
ward. 
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Upon  making  a  section  of  the  tumour  af-  • 
ter  its  removal,  it  was  seen  to  be  evidently 
consisting  of  accidental  erectile  tissue,  with 
which,  however,  a  good  deal  of  adipose  tis- 
sue was  intermixed,  and  which  was  so  empty 
of  blood,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  comparative  ansemia,  which  would 
appear  to  support  an  idea  expressed  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,  that  *<  the  tumours  were  undergo- 
ing a  spontaneous  cure." 

14th.  A  few  days  after  the  operation  was 

Serformedy  a  rather  excessive  degree  of  in- 
ammation  set  in,  in  the  wound,  which  has 
suppurated :  it  however  appears  to  be  now 
lessened,  and  the  wound  to  be  filling  up 
with  granulations. 

17th.  Erysipelatous  infianunation  has 
spread  up  the  arm,  in  the  course  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  is  apparently  venUng  its  force 
in  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  axilla. 
Rather  severe  constitutional  dittuifaaBce  has 
been  excited  ;  pulse  is  120,  and  feeble ;  skin 
hot;  tongue  covered  with  a  whUish  fur; 
countenance  anxious,  depressed,  and  fl«ah- 
ed.    He  is  taking  auti*febrile  remedies. 

2l8t.  The  general  symptoms  are  much 
relieved  since  last  report ;  there  is  free  sup- 
puration from  the  wound  ia  the  arm,  whioh 
looks  much  less  irritable :  the  tame&ction 
and  redness  in  the  axilla  still  remain,  but  no 
distinct  fluctuation  can  be  dislinguished.     . 

23rd.  The  wound  in  the  arm  is  now  ra- 
pidly filling  up  with  granulations,  which 
nave  a  healthy  character.  The  tumefac- 
tion, &c.|  in  the  axilla  still  continue ;  almost 
all  the  symptoms  of  irritative  fever  have 
disappeared,  and  the  boy's  general  health  is 
fast  improving. 

26th.  Considerably  better;  the  inflam- 
mation in  the  axilla  is  subsiding,  without  the 
formation  of  any  abscess ;  the  wound  in  the 
fore-arm,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the 
tumour,  is  rapidly  healing,  and  ,the  boy  has 
now  nearly  recovered  his  usual  health. 


27th.  Same  as  laei  tiepaii  It  is  now  (4>- 
served  th»t  the  tumo«n  on  t^  Imfik  of  (fa« 
hand  and  fiagen  h»ve  coMJitwiMy  ^mx* 
nished  ia  siaa,  whUil  he  ta  taM  theenbiecl 
of  the  iUttMS  riMMiqiMH»i  W  te  NMBval  of 
the  lacfa  taMMur,  aadite  niiiPtgr  wwo- 
miteiilaofkMvdMt^te.  ^iiJipitiMgi  I  mr- 

the  &t  wUdi  waafomd  lOMMliMta  «oo- 
sider^le  partioa  of  tka  ^Ammmlm  aC  «Im 
large  iomoar  wUokiMi IMMW^  aadlM 
the  proper  erectile  tiaMn  ilMtf  lawnlas  «a- 
afifected. 

March  4th.  Battar,  tlie  woand  in  tlw  am 
is  aboiit  cicaUiiiaf ;  tlM  taaaaia  oa  Ite 
hand  are,  1  think,  hardly  m  iiaaU  aaat  last 
report. 

14fh.  He  is  rapidly  getting  well,  tka  ta. 
monr  iif  the  axilla  has  now  dieiwwuad 
without  matter  forming ;  the  imnhSui  the 
fore -arm  has  nearly  cicatriaed,  and  his  fMe- 
ral  health  is  quite  established.  Mr.  Lynn 
has  directed  straps  of  adl^Mive  plaetfr  to  he 
bound  tightly  around  the  flngem,  wttk  the 
view  of  exciting,  by  means  of  preanirr»  the 
absorption  of  £e  tissue  of  which  tumoars 
there  situate  are  oonponMl :  Md  which,  as 
before  stated,  are  someirhat  less  than  beJbre 
the  operation. 

21st.  The  absorption  of  the  tamodrs  doet 
not  appear  to  advance,  bat.  oa  the  contrary, 
they  rather  appear  to  ettlaifa  as  the  boy's 
health  improves,  and  ia  afiiliaa»  a  toril 
tumour  haa  began  to  form  oa  Iha  baak  of 
the  hand,  close  by  oae  of  the  ot^Ma,  Md  in 
the  angle  between  the  ring  Md  the  IHlte 
finger,  which  occa^ons  the  pakieat  a  lUlla 
pain. 

LITERARY  lNTSLLlQi£NO& 

.    In  the  press,  andjast  laidy  for  aahliai 
tion,  "  Magendie's  Formulaiy  for  Ine  9ha« 
paration  of  several  New  Reaw4ica."  Thm- 
lated,  with  additional  artielee,  hy  Pi.  Q«lly 
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liECTORfi  XXIV. 

Gbntlvme^{ — ^The  divwioa  of  our  sabject 
upon  wliieh  we  are  now  about  to  enter  is  one 
of  the  utmost  importance,  embracing  ques- 
tions, in  which  medical  testimony,  is  re- 
qniredi  connected  with  personal  safety  and 

Happily  in  t^is,  and  many  other  countries, 
*  ^fio*  di&th  can  happen,  which  is  not  the  result 
of  obvious  ni  health  or  disease,  without  an 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  which 
Ixave  led  to  it.  In  some  instances  the  focts 
ftre  so  clear  that  no  medical  opinion  can  be 
required ;  but,  in  many  cases,  this  cannot 
bedispe^dwith;  and,  not  unfrequently, 
on  the'  m^dlcdl  evidence  alone  depends  the 
ttfip'Of  an  individual:  the  responsibility, 
YherefO^e,  is  too  great  to  be  undertaken 
Wlthbut  an  accurate  examination  into  every 
Isircdmstance  which  can  have  affected  the 
issue. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  period  of 
time  allotted  for  this  course  of  lectures,  to 
inquire  into  every  cause  of  death  demanding 
a  legal  InTss^gation:  those  which  commonly 
occur  are,  therefore,  selected;  and,  from  the 
mode  in  which  decisions  are  arrived  at  in 
these,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what 
may  be  requisite  in  others.  The  first  sub- 
ject iinder  tb«  head  in  your  syllabus  refers 
to  injuries  ana  mniilatums. 

Although  I  have  used  the  term  ii^uries, 
yet  the  legal  phrase  is  voounds,  under  which 
are  comprehended  not  only  incised  and 
jpttnetured  wounds,  and  gun-shot  wounds,  but, 
also,  brvAses  and  lacerations.  In  the  ordinary 
pfaraaeology  .f f  society,  wounds  are  slight, 
diongenmst  or  mortal;  but  the. event  of  any 
around,  except  those  wliich  may  be  classed 
-ander  ^e  Itef  hlld,'  mSrtal,  depends  so  much 
011  Mwltsiif  Md  ctreumManees,  that  it  is  im- 
ptMtilAe  <o  nlhervto'sQC^  an  arrangement. 
^o  one  would  hesitate  to  regard  an  abrasion 
vf  the  skin  of  the  leg  as  a  slight  wound,  yet 
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in  certain  states  of  the  habit  this  may  prove 
mortal — as  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
learned  Jacob  Bryant,  who  bruised  his  shiA 
against  a  chair,  in  the  act  of  reaching  a  boo^ 
from  a  shelf,  and  died  of  mortification  of  the 
limb,  the  sequel  of  this  trifling  injury.    On 
.Uie  other  hand,  wounds  which  are  apparently 
of  tiie  most  formidable  description  may, 
nevertheless,  terminate  fieivourably,  contrary 
to  all  expectation.  Ih  1712,  a  case  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Williaiii  Maiden,  of  complete 
recovery  after  the  shaft  of  ,a  chaise  had  been 
forced  through  the  thorax;   the  late  Dr. 
Monro,  in  his  anatomical  lectures,  used  to 
mention  an  instance  of  recovery  after  a  red 
hot  poker  had  passed  through  the  luugs; 
jond  Dr.  Male,  mentioning  the  possibility  of 
persons  reeovering  whose  brains  have  been 
wounded  to  a  considerable  depth,  tells  a 
story  of  a  pauper  in  Paris,  who  used  to  x^ 
ceive  charity  in  a  piece  of  his  skull.     It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  instances, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  the  diffi- 
culty of  delivering  a  correct  opinion  on  the 
nature  of  injuries,  before  the^event  occurs ; 
and,  after  that,  in  tracing  the  death  of  the 
individual  to  the  injury  which  he  has  re- 
ceived.   In  this  country,  however,  the  cri- 
minality and  the  punishment  do  not  always 
depend  on  the  fotal  issue  of  a  wound;  for 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  usually  termed 
Lord  EUenborough's  act,  the  infliction  of  a 
wound  with  intent  to  kill  is  deemed  felony, 
although  death  may  not  be  the  result.  (See 
Russell,  p.  591 — and,  for  the  alteration  of 
the  statute,  xvi).    But  frequently  this  evil 
intent  can  only  be  inferred  or  disproved  by 
the  nature  of  the  injury ;  and  consequently 
the  evidence  of  the  surgeon,   or  medical 
man,  is  still  of  much  importance ;  and,  on 
giving  an  opinion,  it  behoves  the  medical 
witness  not  merely  to  inspect  the  wound* 
and  discover  its  nature,  direction,  and  con- 
nexion with  internal  lesions  which  may  be 
found  on  dissection,  but  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  infliience  which  age^  constiiutionf 
temperameniy  hedUh,    the    vocation   of   the 
wounded  peison,  the  plaee  of  his  residenee^ 
the  vBeaiher,  the  time  at  which  surgical  aid 
was  procured,  and  the  kind  of  ouf,  ski\ful  or 
otherwise^  would  have  on  the  issue.     It  ja 
even  necessary  to  look  at  the  relative 
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•trengtli  of  the  wounded  penon,  compared 
vith  other  indindoalsof  the  same  age ;  and 
whether  any  pecaliarities  of  structure  exist, 
which  can  explain  the  fatal  event,  in  the  par- 
ticular case  under  examination;  for  death 
may  follow  very  slight  causes  where  such 
peculiarities  exist;  and  nothing  would  be 
more  inconsistent  with  justice  thaa  to-puuish- 
an«ot  whlch»  under  orcUaary  circumatancet, 
would  not  have  been  regarded  criminal. 
Thus,  in  a  case  referred  to  by  Dr.  Paris,  a 
boy  died  of  fracture  of  the  skull  from  a 
ehafltiseraent  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  man 
who  caught  him  in  the  act  of  robbing  his 
f>rchwl.  On  the  trial,  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  the  aise  of  the  stick  was  not  such  as  to 
have  occasioned  any  fracture,  had  not  the 
ikttU  of  the  boy  been  wiMmally  thin ;  and 
Upon  this  evidence  the  man  was  acquitted 
of  the  ^lonions  part  of  the  charge,  as  no 
«vil  intent  could  be  proved.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  wound  may  prove  fatal  in 
one  person,  which  would  not  be  even  dan- 
gerous In  another  i  the  danger,  also,  may 
depiend  less  on  the  degree  of  severity  of  this 
ground  than  on  the  part  of  the  body  Wounded, 
Bttd  ndt  unfrequently  on  the  treatment 
lUlopted.  In  giving  evidence,  therefore,  in 
cases  of  death  or  extensive  injuries  from 
wounds,  the  medical  man  has  no  general 
Hiles  to  guide  him,  but  each  case  must  be 
examined  upon  its  individual  merits.  I 
ahall  suppose  a  case,  and  point  out  to  yon 
the  peculiarities  to  be  attended  to  in  its  in- 
vestigation. 

First,  with  regard  to  incised  and  ptmetured 
tmmda.  Two  men  quarrel,  and  in  wrestling 
one  of  them  takes  a  knife  from  his  pocket, 
or,  if  a  soldier,  a  bayonet  from  his  side,  and 
inflicts  a  wound  or  wounds  upon  his  oppo- 
nent. In  such  a  case,  death  may  follow  im  • 
mediately,  or  in  a  few  days,  or  life  may  be 
placed  in  great  danger,  and  yet  recovery 
lake  place,  or  no  apparent  danger  may  be 
tabvious  at  the  time,  and  nevertheless  the 
man  may  Apparently  die  of  the  injury  he 
received  from  the  wound.  In  the  flrst  in- 
stance, questions  may  be  raised  whether  the 
death  was  the  result  of  the  wound,  or  the 
effect  of  the  falls  on  the  ground  during  the 
scuffle;  or  whether  a  similar  wound  would 
have  proved  fatal,  had  the  individual  not 
beten  under  the  excitement  of  anger  at  the 
instant  of  receiving  it.  If  the  Wound  be  in 
the  neck,  and  the  carotid  divided ;  or  in  the 
groin,  and  the  femoral  artery  be  opened ;  or 
if  it  have  penetrated  the  thomx,  and  into 
thb  heart  or  the  aorta;  if  the  par  vagum  on 
either  side  be  divided ;  or  if  the  abdominal 
cavity  be  laid  open,  and  the  stomach  or  any 
of  the  visceta  extensively  wounded,  and 
the  indi^dtial  die  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
mortal  characters  of  the  wounds  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  death;  but  if  this  be  delayed  for 
some  hours,  and  the  wounds  be  not  veiy 
eonspicuous,  then  the  opinion  respecting  the 
cattle  <Mf  deatb  f^ec^mes  more  difficulti  and 


involves  several  considerationa.  If  the  head 
be  the  part  wounded,  and  the  kn^e  or  the 
bayonet  have  penetrated  to  the  bone,  aU 
though  the  wound  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
the  most  severe  inflammation  may  be  set 
up,  and  death  be  the  consequence  of  a  wound 
apparently  slight ;  for  a  complete  division  of 
the  pericranium  is  much  leas  tb  be  dreaded 
than  a  wound  from  a  sharp  pointed  instru- 
ment penetrating  to  the  bone.  If  the 
wound  on  the  head  arise  from  a  fall,  and  a 
portion  of  the  integuments  be  stripped  from 
the  bone,  there  is  often  less  diAger  thftn 
from  a  punctured  wound.  This  fisct  is  weU 
illustrated  by  a  case  quoted  in  the  notes  to 
Dr.  Darwall's  ediUon  of  Dr.  Beek*B  Ele- 
ments:— a  drunken  soldier  £eil  from  a  wag- 
gon, the  wheel  of  which,  passing  obliquely 
over  his  head,  stripped  the  whole  of  the  in- 
teguments off  one  side  of  it,  leaving  the 
bone  completely  bare.  The  integumeiito 
were  replaced,  and  seeured  by  stitches  and 
bandages.  The  soldier  travelled  fiyur  daya 
on  the  waggon  before  he  was  put  into  the 
hospital;  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  duty.  From  these  facte 
we  are  to  draw  this  inference,  that  when 
giving  evidence  with  regard  to  incised  or 
punctured  wounds  of  the  head,  we  must  ex- 
plain to  the  court  the  uncertainty  of  the 
result  in  all  such  cases;  and  that  no  in* 
ference  can  be  drawn  from  the  extent  of 
the  wounds,  as  the  largest  wounds  of  the 
head  are  by  no  means  the  most  dangerous* 
On  the  same  account  a  cautious  prognosis  is 
to  be  given,  even  when  the  wound  is  ap«> 
parently  what  is  termed  slight,  as  erysipelas 
may  supervene,  and,  if  communicated  to 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  certainly  prove 
the  CAUse  of  death.    (Case  in  Times.) 

The  same  caution  is  required  with  regard 
to  wounds  of  the  face.  The  point  of  the 
knife  may  have  entered  the  orbit  above  the 
eye,  and  penetiated  to  the  brain,  and  be* 
come  the  cause  of  death,  although  scarcely 
any  external  wound  is  perceptible :  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  instances  on  record,  iu 
which  sharp  instruments  have  penetrated 
to  the  brain,  and  yet  no  bad  effects  have  fol- 
lowed.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  came 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Liston.  The  man  to 
whom  it  occurred  was  blasting  the  roots  of 
trees,  when  a  splinter  was  driven  into  the 
eye,  which,  from  its  length,  must  have  pene- 
trated through  the  foramen  opticum  into 
the  brain.  Some  time  afterwards  this  splin- 
ter was  removed  by  Mr.  Liston,  and  the  maiL 
recovered.  In  the  same  manner  much  ob- 
scurity may  be  produced  if  the  instrument 
have  penetrated  to  the  brain  through  tho 
nose,  unless  death  immediately  ensue,  and 
the  fact  be  determined  by  dissection.  Itt 
the  majority  of  instances,  however,  wounds 
of  the  face  are  not  dangerous,  and  yetdeatk 
may  result  without  any  other  apparent 
cause.  In  such  cases,  a  medical  witness 
would  ill  perform  his  dutv  were  he  to  coifti» 
fine  his  investigation  to  the  wounds  them^ 
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telTMs  lie  must  examine  the  whole  of  the  tion  mortal  or  hi|^1y  dmstroiis;  imt,  eit 

head,  fint  externally,  to  aseertaiti  the  ex-  the  contrary,  holing  them  up  as  aeldom 

istence  of  any  braisea,  and  then  internally,  terminaUng  fatally  in  a  healthy  state  of  the 

to  see  whether  effosions  of  blood  between  habit,  unless  some  large  vessel,  or  other  pri« 

thedura  mater  and  the  skull  correspond  to  mary  organ  besides  the  lungs  be  wounded* 

the  external  bruises,  in  which  ease  tiie  dan^  Wounds,  however,  on  the  surface  of  tha 

ger  must  be  attributed  to  ihe  falls ;  or,  even  thorax,  which  are  not  at  all  of  a  threatening 

if  no  external  bruises  be  evident,  and  effu-  nature  at  first,  often  unexpectedly  have  a 

sions  of  blood  be  found  on  the  membranes,  fatal  termination.    Thus,  in  such  » seuffla 

w  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  still  this  as  I  have  imagined,  if  the  knife  or  bayonet 

may  arise  from  the  shock  of  a  very  slight  enter  from  behind,  and  directly  open  the 

Ihll,  or  even  from  a  blow,  rapturing  the  ves**  infra  scapular  vessels,  although  externally 

sels.    Ihis  ftict  is  well  illustrated  in  a  case  very  little  or  nohsBmorrhage  may  appear  to 

mentioned  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  in  his  work  on  the  eye,  yet  the  blood  may  be  poured  out 

Anatomy.    A  woman,  whose  child  was  ill,  and  may  find  its  way  down  to  the  loins  by 

went  down  stairs  in  the  dark  to  procure  infiltration,  causing  there   deep  abscessei, 

some  water,  and  slipping  on  the  last  step,  gangrene,  and  des^.    Hence  the  greater 

eame  down  upon  her  heel.    She  felt  no  neeessity  of  a  cautions  prognosis  in  some 

great  inconvenience  from  the  shock  at  the  eases  where  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  has  not 

time,  and  returned  up  stairs  with  the  water,  been  entered,  than  in  many  in  which  it  haa 

She  had,  however,  scarcely  entered  the  room  been  deeply  penetrated. 

ere  she  staggered,  and  supported  herself  for  In  a  case  detailed  in  the  Tlmn  newspaper 

a  few  minutes  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  then  (January  29),  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jenkins 

sunk  to  the  ground,  and  instantly  died.  On  was  stabbed,  and  died  in  two  day  afterwards, 

opening  the  head  a  vessel  was  found  rop-  The  report  of  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Jones,  whb 

tared,  the  effusion  of  blood  from  which  into  attended  and  examined  the  body,  is-^'  thai 

the  substance  of  the  brain  was  the  immedi-  the  knife  had  passed  obliqoely  through  the 

ate  cause  of  death.  integuments  between  tiw  7th  and  8th  ribs; 

Although  extetisive  wounds  of  the  neck,  the  orifice  on  the  inner  side  being  half  an 

In  which  the  earotid%  the  internal  jugular  inch  nearer  the  median  line  than  ^e  one  on 

veins,  or  the  pharynx,  or  the  cesophagus  are  the  outside,  and  had  penetrated  the  dia^ 

divided,  nodi  as  are  inflicted  either  by  the  phragm,  causing  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the 

murderer  or  the  suicide,  must  always  be  re-  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  the  chest."    The 

garded  as  dangero«s ;  yet  we  are  not  to  be  vessels  divided  should  have  been  mentioned, 

guided,  in  pronouncing  an  opinion,  solely  although  it  would  not  alter  the  eorrectnesa 

by  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  nature  of  the  opinion  that  the  internal  hsmorrhage 

of  the  parts  divided.    The  wound  inflicted  was  the  cause  of  death.   **  The  instrument,** 

in  the  neeh  may  be  scarcely  perceptible,  or  says  Mr.  Jones,  '*  which  caused  the  wound 

be  in  a  place  where  little  danger  is  feared,  had  been  introduced  obliquely  from  the  left 

and  nevertheless  may  prove  soon  fatal.    8ir  to  the  right  side."    This  observation  is  a 

Charles  Bell,  in  his  Surgical  Observations,  valuable  one ;  yet,  in  answer  to  a  queetioa 

mentions  the  case  of  a  suicide  who  made  from  a  juror,  '*  Was  it  likely  he  could  have 

rixsiight  cuts  on  the  fore  part  of  the  larynx,  inflicted  the  wound  himself?"  Mr.  Jones 

and  although  no  considerable  branch  of  the  answers,  **  It  might  have  been."    Now  this 

thyroid  artery  was  divided,  yet  he  bled  in  is  not  very  probable,  unless  he  were  a  lefU 

secret  for  three  hours,  and  died  of  the  h«-  handed    man — an    important  feet,    which 

morrhage.  should  be  ascertained  before  the  txial. 

The  prognosis  of  incised  or  punctured  All  incised  or  penetrating  wounds  of  the 

wounds  of  the  thorax  is  always  doubtful,  if  abdomen,  whether  of  the  contahiing  or  con« 

the  instrument  have  entered  at  the  upper  tained  parts,  require  a  doubtful  prognosis, 

part  of  the  thorax,  or  at  the  posterior  side  being  always  dubious  in  their  results.  More 

■ear  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  the  ver-  is  to  be  dreaded  from  inflammation  than 

tebree:   but  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  protrusion  of  intestines;  yet  the  singular 

army  surgeons,  that  wounds  of  the  thorax,  recoveries  that  have  been  recorded  from  the 

whether  incised  or  punctured,  ultimately  do  severest  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  should  a* 

well,  if  the  hssmorrhagesbe  not  of  so  deadly  least  teach  us  caution  in  hazarding  an  o{n« 

a  nature  as  to  prove  fatal  in  forty-eight  nion  upon  the  result  of  these  cases.    Dr; 

hours:    even  the  heart  has  been  slightly  Hennen,  in  his  Military  Surgery,  mentions 

wocMided  by  a  sharp  instrument  thrust  into  the  recovery  of  a  soldier,  whose  abdomen 

it,  wilhoat  proving  mortal.  From  these  and  was  penetrated  by  a  ramrod,  fired  from  a 

aimibr  facts,  the  medical  witness  is  autho-  musket  *.  it  had  passed  anteriorly,  and  ae<* 

rieed  to  speak  with  more  confidence  of  re-  toally  stuck  in  one  of  the  transverse  pro* 

Govery  from  incised  or  punctured  wounds  of  cesses  of  the  vertebrs,  from  which  it  waa 

the  thorax,  than  those  of  the  head  or  neck,  not  disengaged  without  the  application  of 

Maay  instances  have  been  recorded  of  reco-  some  force.    When  the   instrument   haa 

weiiee  from  apparently  desperate  wounds  of  penetrated  the  stomach  itself,  it  is  scarcely 

Mie  lungs ;  thence  the  impropriety  of  de-  possible  to  doubt  that  blood-veeMla  and 

«IMUy  deolanng  any  wouad  of  thia  deionp-  nerves  must  be  iafored ;  thence,  it  caanot 

t2 
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be  regarded  otherwise  than  at  least  hazard*  cnmstance  connected  with  the  habit  or  con- 
ous.  If  the  stomach  be  fnll  at  the  time  ditionof  the  person,  or  the  management  of 
the  wound  is  inflicted,  it  is  more  dangerous  the  wound.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  recorded 
than  when  the  viscns  is  empty:  it  should  a  case  of  this  kind,  although  the  wound 
idways,  therefore,  be  a  subject  of  inquiry,  was  inflicted  by  the  person  herself.  **  A 
bow  long  before  the  ii^ury  a  meal  had  been  young  woman,  in  phrenzy,  plunged  a  pen- 
taken,  as  this  should  guide  our  decision,  knife  into  her  throat.  The  point  of  the 
Wounds  of  the  intestines  are  less  hazardous  knife  pierced  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid 
than  those  of  the  stomach,  unless  the  small  cartilage,  so  that  it  entered  at  the  union  of 
intestines  be  penetrated :  the  greater  risk  the  chordae  vocales.  She  was  suffocated  at 
in  these  seems  to  depend  on  their  greater  the  distance  of  some  months,  by  the  granu- 
irritability,  and  the  greater  number  of  lations  which  arose  from  the  edge  of  the 
nerves  sent  to  them.  Foddre  mentions  a  wound,  and  which  filled  up  the  passage  of 
case  where  instant  death  was  caused  by  a  the  glottis.  The  patient  in  the  meantime 
slight  prick  in  the  small  intestines,  from  a  had  gone  about  her  usual  occupations."  la 
butcher's  knife,  although  little  blood  was  another  case,  which  also  survived  some 
effused.  The  degree  of  danger  connected  months,  the  man  at  length  died  of  suffoca- 
with  wounds  of  the  fixed  viscera  of  the  ab-  tion,  produced  by  the  knife,  with  which 
domen  depends  very  much  on  the  injury  he  cut  his  throat,  having  so  divided  one 
done  to  the  principal  vessels  supplying  them  of  the  ary  tsenoid  cartilages,  that  a  portion 
with  blood.  In  females,  If  the  uterus  be  hung  by  a  membrane,  so  as  to  vibrate  in 
wounded  in  the  impregnated  state,  the  dan-  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  like  a  pea  in  a 
•ger  is  much  increased.  In  every  wound  of  cat-call,  and  acting  as  a  foreign  body, 
the  al)domen,  the  nature  of  the  extravasated  caught  in  the  rim  of  the  glottis,  and  occa- 
fluid  is  particularly  to  be  taken  into  ae-  sioned  suffocation.  In  both  of  these  cases, 
count:  whether  blood,  bile,  foecal  matter,  had  the  wounds  been  inflicted  by  other 
chyle,  or  urine.  With  the  exception  of  hands  than  those  of  the  individuals  them- 
blood,  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  within  selves,  charges  of  murder  would  have  been 
the  power  of  the  surgeon,  the  pouring  out  properly  made  against  the  parties,  and 
of  these  fluids  into  the  abdominal  cavity  is  would  have  evolved  an  argument  of  high 
always  productive  of  danger,  and  of  dubious  legal  interest. 

result,  by  the  inflammation  which  is  in-  If,  instead  of  incisum  or  jmnciure,  the 
dnced  by  them  on  the  serous  membrane.  wounds  be  bruisei  or  eoniusums,  the  same 
little  is  required  to  be  said  respecting  precautions  in  finding  a  prognosis  are  re- 
wounds  of  the  extremities,  whether  incised  quisite.  They  are  more  obvious  than  in- 
or  punctured :  the  danger  of  all  wounds  cised  or  punctured  wounds,  from  the  disco* 
being  lessened  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  loration  of  the  part,  arising  from  the  vie- 
being  within  the  power  of  the  surgeon,  lence  of  the  injury  which  it  has  sustained, 
Simple  wounds,  however,  even  of  the  extre-  producing  an  effusion  of  blood.  But  the 
mities,  are  not  wholly  free  from  risk:  thus,  results  of  severe  mechanical  shocks  are 
a  cut  across  the  abductor  muscle  of  the  not  always  so  conspicuously  traced.  A  blow 
thumb  may  prove  hazardous,  from  the  ten-  en  the  region  of  the  stomach  will  frequently 
dency  of  wounds  in  that  muscle  to  induce  produce  death :  no  appearance  of  change  or 
lock-jaw:  and  wounds  of  veins,  in  some  bruise  is  seen  on  the  surface,  but  the  sto- 
•conditions  of  the  habit,  almost  invariably  mach,  when  examined,  displays  a  red,  in- 
prove  hazardous.  flamed  appearance,  which  has  been  attri- 
Such  are  the  circumstances  to  be  attend-  buted  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  action 
ed  to  in  delivering  a  prognosis  respecting  of  the  heart  producing  the  settling  of  the 
indsed  and  punctured  wounds,  when  these  blood  in  the  extreme  arterial  branches ; 
are  the  subjects  of  medico-legal  inquiry,  sometimes  they  are  accompanied  by  lacera- 
The  subject  can  only  be  very  briefly  and  tion,  in  which  case  they  are  attended  with 
imperfectly  sketched  in  this  place;  it  in-*  hemorrhage.  In  some  Instances,  the  blow 
Tolves  details  of  surgery,  which  it  is  not  which  causes  death  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is 
my  province  to  enter  upon ;  but  without  a  difficult  to  fix  the  degree  of  guilt  that  should 
competent  knowledge  of  which,  no  man  can  be  attributed  to  the  aggressor.  Two  cases 
be  regarded  as  a  medical  jurist.  When  of  this  description  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Paris, 
wounds  of  this  description  are  even  slight —  which  I  will  read  to  you.  (See  voL  ii,  pp. 
that  is,  when  no  parts,  important  in  carry-  122, 123). 

ing  on  the  vital  functions,  are  involved  In  In  Ulcerated  wounds  the  hazard  is  gene- 

the   injury-^stUl,  under    certain  circum-  rally  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ez- 

■tances,  we  ought  not  too  hastily  to  form  a  posure  of  the  denuded  surfoce  to  the  air, 

decision  as  to  the  issue.    A  wound,  appa-  and  the  risk,  which  not  unfrequently  at- 

Yently  very  slight,  may  not  be  wholly  de-  tends  them,  of  tetanus  supervening, 

void  of  danger;  and  when  death  follows  a  With  regard  to   gun-shot  wounds,  the 

wound  at  the  distance  of  several  months,  it  chief  object,  in  medico-Iegal  inquiries,  is 

becomes  an  object  of  the  first  moment  to  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  hall,  both  in 

determine  whether  death,  in  this  case,  is  to  determining  the  degree  of  danger,  and  the 

be  attributed  to  the  woiwdi  or  to  some  dr-  ftct  aa  to  the  direction  in  which  the  shot  wm 
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tired ;  on  which,  in    numerous  instances,  teniion  or  accident  occasioned  the  diot    In 

guilt  has  been  brought  home  to  the  accused ;  a  trial  for  shooting  a  poacher,  itr  was  satis- 

and  in  some  cases  the  innocent,  who  would  factorily  prored  that  the  direction  of  the 

otherwise  have  been  unjustly  condemned,  ball  being  upwards,  the  fowling-piece  had 

have  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  excul-  not  been  levelled  from  the  shoulder,  which 

pated.  would  have  implied  an  intent  to  kill,  bnt 

The  course  which  balls  take  is  most  re-  must  have  been  discharged  at  the  trail,  and 
markable.  "  A  ball,*'  says  Dr.  Hennen,  consequently  the  wound  which  caused  death 
'*  will  often  strike  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  must  have  been  accidental.  This  evidencOf 
and,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  will  appear  which  was  given  by  the  surgeon  who  exa- 
to  have  passed  directly  across,  or  to  be  mined  the  wound,  was  sufficient  to  convince 
lodged  in  one  of  the  cavities:" — ^yet,  per-  the  jury,  who  brought  in  a  verdict  of  cAonce- 
hapB,  we  shall  find  that  it  hss  coursed  along  medley^  and  the  panel,  Richard  Annesley* 
under  the  integuments ;  and  sometimes,  af-  was  accordingly  discharged. 
ter  having  nearly  completed  the  circuit  of  Enough  has  been  said  to  convince  you, 
the  body,  is  found  close  to  the  point  of  en-  Gentlemen,  of  the  importance  of  an  accu* 
trance.  Dr.  Hennen  illustrates  this  remark  rate  inquiry  into  every  circumstance  con- 
by  a  very  singular  instance,  which  occurred  nected  with  wounds, before  pronouncing  any 
to  a  friend  of  bis  in  the  Mediterranean,  opinion  either  on  the  degree  of  danger  con- 
"  The  ball,  which  struck  about  the  pomum  nected  with  them,  or  whether  they  have 
Adami,  was  found  lying  in  the  very  orifice  been  actually  the  cause  of  death.  In  the 
of  its  entrance,  having  gone  completely  event  of  a  fatal  issue,  the  inspection  of  the 
round  the  neck."  This  circuitous  course  of  body  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible ; 
balls  occurs  even  in  cases  of  suicide,  when  and  no  morbid  dissection  requires  to  be  con* 
the  pistol  is  placed  close  to  the  body.  ducted  with  so  much  delicacy  and  care,  as 

Many  years  ago,  1  was  desired  to  see  a  that  which  is  intended  to  establish  a  con- 
gentleman  who  had  shot  himself.  I  hurried  nexion  between  an  external  lesion  and  an 
to  the  house,  and  found  the  person  lying  on  internal  injury,  with  which  it  may  be  com- 
his  bed-room  floor,  with  his  servant  support-  plicated.  In  proceeding  to  the  inspection! 
ing  him,  and  a  pistol  close  to  him.  He  was  if  the  death  have  proceeded  from  a  shot,  the 
nale,  trembling,  and  apparently  dying ;  and  first  object  is  to  ascertain  the  place  where 
he  assured  me  that  all  assistance  on  my  part  the  ball  entered,  and  its  direction ;  or,  if  the 
was  vain,  as  he  had  shot  himself  through  the  death  have  not  proceeded  from  fire  arms,  to 
heart.  He  was  raised  upon  his  bed  and  examine  carefully  the  more  superficial  le* 
stripped :  he  breathed  freely :  very  little  blood  sions,  as  these  are  likely  to  be  either  efi'used 
was  upon  the  shirt,  none  was  expectorated,  or  changed  in  character  as  the  decom^osi- 
and  none  at  the  point  where  the  ball  had  tion  of  the  body  advances.  It  is  of  little 
entered,  which  was  over  the  sixth  rib.  I  consequence  in  what  part  of  the  body  the 
therefore  suspected  that  it  had  not  entered  wound  might  have  been  inflicted :  every  ca- 
the  thorax,  but  had  struck  the  rib  and  vity  ought  to  be  examined.  In  considering 
coursed  round  it,  which,  on  examination,  the  particulars  to  be  attended  to  in  such  a 
proved  to  be  fte  case,  as  I  found  it  under  dissection,  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  with 
the  scapula,  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  bone,  any  useless  details. 

That  bone  was  fractured,  and,  therefore,  I  If  death  have  been  the  consequence  of  % 

had  little  difficulty  in  extracting  the  ball,  scuffle,  or  if  blows  on  the  head  have  been 

I  need  scarcely  add,  the  gentleman  reco-  given,  the  flist  object,  after  the  integuments 

vered :  he  is  now  alive,  and  in  possession  of  of  the  head  have  been  turned  back,  is  to 

a  title  and  a  large  property.  ascertain  that  there  is   no  fracture,  and 

The  most  singular  instance  mentioned  by  whether  there  be  any  diseased  state  of  the 

Dr.  Hennen,  is  one  in  which  a  ball,  whidi  boues.    If  any  appearance  of  fracture  dis- 

struck  the  breast,  lodged  in  the  scrotum,  the  play  itself,  it  must  be  determined  whether 

manstanding  erect  in  the  ranks.  Nothing  is  of  this  may  not   have   occurred  after  death, 

more  importance  than  a  knowledge  of  these  which  will  appear  by  the  blood  not  being 

•&cts,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.    A  coagulated  round  the  fissures,  nor  upon  the 

man  is  shot,  the  ball  is  said  to  have  passed  bone.    On  raising  the  skuU-cap,  its  inner 

through  the  thorax,  and  he  is  reported  to  be  surface  must  be  carefully  examined,  to  see 

in  the  most  imminent  danger ;  yet  he  dis-  that  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  caries,  or  whether 

playsnogreatdifficnlty  of  breathing;  there  there  be  any  exostoses.    In  a  trial  at  the 

is  no  hsmorrhage   from  the  mouth ;    no  Devon  Assizes,  in  1800,  Thomas  Bowerman 

deadly  fisintness,  nor  coldness  of  extremi-  was  accused  of  murdering  Mary  Gallop,  a 

ties,  nor  labouring  pulse,  has  taken  place,  bastard  child  of  his  wife,  by  pushing  an  awl 

In  such  a  case,  there  is  every  reason  to  be-  into  her  skull.   The  head  was  examined,  and 

lieve  that  the  thorax  has  not  been  penetmted.  a  small  hole  was  said  to  be  discovered  on 

Sometimes  its  course  may  be  traced  by  a  pe-  the  side  of  the  head  near  the  ear,  which  had 

culiar  dusky  line,  terminated  by  a  tumour,  been  pointed  out  as  the  spot  by  the  mother 

where  the  ball  is  lodged ;  but  this  line  is  not  of  the  child.    Mr.  Sheldon,  the  anatomist, 

always  obvious.    The  direction  which  a  ball  who,  fortunately  for  the  accused,  happened 

takes  is  often  the  best  evidence  whether  in-  to  be  at  Exeter  at  the  time,  demonstrated  to 
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Ihe  caroner  and  the  grand  jai7>  that  this 
was  a  natural  perforation,  with  a  smooth  po- 
lished edge,  not  uncommon  in  shulU.  On 
this  testimony,  the  grand  jury  returned  "  No 
bill."  If  coagulated  blood  be  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  it  indicates  ex- 
ternal violence,  althoogh  it  be  not  opposite 
to  the  place  where  a  bruise  appears  on  the 
integuments.  Sometimes  it  is  on  the  he- 
misphere opposite  to  the  side  on  which  the 
blow  was  struck,  forming  what  the  French 
term  centre  coup*  The  state  of  the  dura 
mater  itself  must  next  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, to  see  whether  it  contain  an  osseous 
deposit,  or  exhibit  any  diseased  alteration  of 
texture,  as  these  may  occasion  rupture  of 
vessels,  which  would  not  foUow  a  fall  or 
alight  blow  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  transjparency  and  regularity  of 
feurfaca  of  the  arachnoid  coat  must  be  noted, 
and  whether  any  fluid  be  effused  under  it. 
It  is  of  some  importance  to  distinguish  be- 
tween that  gorged  state  of  the  arteiies  of 
the  pia  mctter  which  indicates  that  inflamma- 
tion had  existed  there,  and  the  turgid  state 
of  its  veins,  which  not  unfrequently  occurs 
incases  of  impeded  cerebral  circulation:  nor 
must  the  gmvitation  of  the  blood,  according 
to  the  position  in  which  the  body  has  been 
lying,  be  mistaken  for  congestion. 

In  cases  of  sudden  death,  in  a  state  of 
health,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  coutain 
no  fluid,  except  as  much  as  merely  serves 
to-  lubricate  them }  if  any  protracted  dis- 
ease have  existed  previous  to  death,  more 
or  less  fluid  is-  generally  found  in  them.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  in- 
spection of  the  brain,  its  consistence,  the 
State  of  its  vessels,  and  whether  it  be  devoid 
of  abscesses,  tumours,  extravasated  blood,  or 
livdatids:  for  if  these  exist,  very  trivial 
blows  may  be  pToductive  of  fatal  effects. 
On  removing  the  brain,  the  base  of  the  era* 
fiinm  must  be  earefaliy  examined,  as  frac- 
tures may  exist  there,  which  might  escape 
notice.  (See  illustration  in  a  curious  case 
published  by  SirC.  Bell,  Obs.  p. 469).  This 
case  shows,  also,  the  necessity  of  examining 
the  cervical  vertebras :  for  although  dislo- 
cation of  these  cannot  occur  without  display- 
ing symptoms  which  indicate  it  during  life. 
Set  fractures  may  exist,  which  tend  to 
irow  light  on  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
In  opening  the  thorax,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  puncturing  the 
pleura,  or  the  pericardium.  Our  first  ob- 
ject is  to  ascertain  if  fluid  be  contained  in 
the  chest,  and  whether  this  be  limind,  tur- 


]»d,  or  flaky;  next,  the  colour,  general  ap*- 
pearance,  and  capacity  of  the  lungs  must  be 
ascertained ;  whether  they  are  gorged  with 
blood;  crepitous  and  light,  or  dense,  and 
sink  in  water.  Violet-coloured  spots  on  the 
surface,  and  ecchymosis,  are  indicative  of 
some  violent  effort  preceding  death.  The 
heart  should  be  examined  both  /in  situ  and 
out  of  the  body,  first  securing  the  blood- 
vessels with  ligatures.  The  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  its  cavities ;  the  colour 
of  the  fluids  and  liquidity,  or  coagulation, 
should  be  noted;  and  the  state  of  the 
valves.  From  ossification  of  the  latter,  the 
life  of  an  individual  is  placed  in  great 
jeopardy,  and  instant  death  may  follow 
even  a  moderate  effort ;  and  the  sanie  may 
be  the  case  in  ossificaxion  of  the  aorta :  so 
that  a  man  in  wrestling  may  drop  down 
dead,  without  any  blow  or  injury  from  his 
opponent. 

The  examination  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
is  of  great  importance  in  cases  of  death  from 
wounds.  Any  perforations  in  the  stomach 
must  be  particularly  investigated,  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  the  results  of  punc- 
tured or  incised  wounds,  or  of  the  causes 
which  produce  spontaneous  perforations  of 
this  viscus.  The  state  of  the  villous  coat 
must  be  fully  understood,  lest  colouring 
from  ingesta  be  confounded  with  signs  of 
inflammation.  No  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  should  be  overlooked ;  and  you  should 
bear  in  recollection  that  the  death  of  an 
English  sovereign,  Edward  the  Second,  was 
caused  by  a  hot  poker  thrust  up  the  rectum. 
The  division  of  any  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver 
must  not  hastily  be  referred  to  wounds  of 
a  cutting  instrument,  for  cases  of  falls  are 
recorded,  in  which  this  has  occurred.  Ip 
one  of  these,  detailed  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  th^ 
Trans,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
right  lobe  was  divided  ill  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, through  its  whole  substance,  from  its 
extremity  on  the  right  side  to  the  border 
of  the  left  lobe. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  examining  a  body 
of  a  person  suspected  to  have  been  murder- 
ed, or  whose  death  has  been  the  efledt  of 
wounds.  No  opinion  from  the  appearances 
should  be  hastily  given:  end  a  variety  of 
considerations  are  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  extent  of 
blame  which  can  be  attached  to  the  accusedf 
even  when  the  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  body  seems  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  the 
accusation. 
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Lecture  zvii. 

Question  of  the  Seat  of  Irriiabiiay^whether  in  the  Fluids  or  in  the  Solids—leontinued). 

Tbb  principal  argumenta  adduced  in  favour — not  of  the  inherent  life,  for  that  implies  an 
f^urdity — ^but  of  the  inherent  vitality  of  these  fluids,  or  their  competency,  upon  the  ap^ 
plication  of  the  requisite  stimuli,  to  manifest  vital  phenomena  are,  1.  That  these  fluids  are 
as  essentially  a  constituent  part  of  organized  beings  as  the  solids,  and  therefore  may  be 
^  priori  regarded.'as  equally  [possessed  of  vitality.  2.  That  it  is  of  one  or  other  of  these  fluids 
that  all  the  organized  tissues  are  directly  composed,  and  that  what  imparts  vitality  toother 
things  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  itself  destitute  of  it.    3.  That  these  fluids  have  the  same 
ultimate  globular  structure  as  the  organized  tissues,  such  globules  being  every  where  pre* 
sumed  to  be  organic  molecules,  and  as  such  possessed  of  Vaptitude  h  mnref  or  vitality* 
4.  That  the  chemical  composition  of  these  fluids  is  similar  to  that  of  the  organised  tisvucs* 
and  that  they  resist,  like  the  latter,  during  the  continuance  of  their  vitality,  the  influence 
of  common  chemical  agents,  as  manifested  by  their  remaining  fluid  in  spito  of  their  fibrin^ 
and  by  their  not  undergoing  putrefaction.    6.  That  they  evince  sensible  motion,  as  actut 
ated  by  their  own  proper  stimuli,  without  deriving  any  part  of  this  motion  from  the  action 
of  the  solid  parts,  as  is  obvious  from  the  facts  that  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  there  are 
no  containing  vessels,  that  in  all  embryos  and  new  growths  the  vessels  are  formed  subst<* 
quently  to  their  future  contents,  that  these  fluids  continne  to  be  circulated  in  cases  in  which, 
from  monstrosity  or  disease,  the  action  of  such  vessels  must  have  been  impossible,  and 
lastly,  that  such  inherent  motions  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  observed  in 
them  after  removal  from  the  body  (a).    6.  That  these  fluids  display  phenomena  from  the 
action  of  certain  stimuli,  such  as  the  venom  of  the  viper  (2;) ,  analogous  to  those  displayed 
by  the  sotid  parts,  and  dependent  in  the  latter  certainly  upon  their  vitality.    7.  That,  un* 
der  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  death,  they  coagulate  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
muscles  become  stiff,  by  their  vital  contractions  excited  by  "  the  stimulus  of  deatfa,*< 
whereas  when  an  animal  has  been  killed  by  violent  exercise,  or  any  of  the  other  causes  of 
sudden  death  elsewhere  enumerated,  tbey  fail  to  coagulate  for  the  same  reason  ss  the  mns« 
cles,  under  these  circumstances,  fail  to  stiffen.    8.  That  even  after  coagulation,  they  actn-* 
^lly  betray,  like  the  organized  tissues,  when  acted  upon  by  certain  stimuli,  sensible  vital 
contractions  (c).    9.  That  if  they  have  been  once  frozen-— that  is  to  say  deprived  of  their 
vitality — like  an  egg  or  any  other  organized  substance  which  has  been  treated  in  the  sam^ 
way,  they  more  rapidly  undergo  this  process  upon  being  again  exposed  to  the  requisite  de« 
gree  of  cold,  than  they  did  the  first  time. 

Now  to  the  first  of  these  arguments  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  no  more  am>lieab|c  te 
the  fluids  under  consideration  than  to  the  various  secreted  fluids,  few  or  none  of^wfaieh,  ex* 
eept  the  genital  fluids — the  fallacy  respecting  which  has  been  already  alluded  to— have 
been  commonly  presumed  to  be  possessed  of  vitality  (d).  To  the  second,  that  it  ie  not  of 
any  ope  of  these,  fluids  nor  of  any  pre-existing  ingredient  in  them,  that  the  organised 
tissues  are  directly  composed,  but  of  a  proper  secreted  matter,  or  organized  germ*  in  fo>^ 
ing  which,  in  all  probability,  these  fluids  did  not  act  as  instruments,  bntwere  merely  acted 
on  as  materials ;  and  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  its  organism  alone,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any 
thing  derived  ficom  them,  that  this  new  matter  possesses  vitality  (e).  To  the  third,  that  the- 

(a)  Heidmann,  Reil's  Archiv.,  b.  vi,  sect,     life,  certainly  vitality. 

417;  Treviranns,  Blologie.  b.  iv,  sect  657.  (e)  The  practice  hitherto  so  common,  not 

(b)  Fontana,  Sur  Ie  V^nin  de  la  Vip^re,  only  with  chemists,  who  might  have  been 
tom.  i,  p.  318,  &c.  excused,  but  with  physiologists,  of  speaking 

(c)  'Ix>urdes  and  Circaud.  of  the  serum  of  dropsies,  the  lymph  of  ad- 

(d)  Albinos  indeed,  and  sone  few  others,  hesions,  the  callns  of  bone,  and  so  forth,  as 
have  attributed  life  to  all  the  fluids  oi  the  merely  rtady-mait  ingredientt  of  the  blood, 
body,  the  excrement  inclusive ;  and  the  ad-  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  are 
vocatesof  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  tffuMtd,  and  the  two  latter  of  which  are  af- 
globules  of  extractive,  sodo-albumen,  and  terwards  wupissaied  by  eoagvlaiumt  instead  of 
the  other  reputed  proximate  principles  of  regarding  them  as  perfectly  new  matters, 
organized  beings  and  organic  molecules,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  S' 
most  necessarily  concede  to  them  all,  if  not  ereledf  and  the  two  latter  of  which  are  aftc 
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globales  alluded  to,  while  they  are  found  in  many  secreted  fluids,  of  the  vitality  of  which 
no  suspicion  has  been  usually  entertained,  have  never  been  detected  in  the  organized  tis- 
sues—admitting that  they  exist  in  them  at  all — till  they  have  lost  their  vitality,  so  that 
ffaeir  presence  in  the  fluids  in  question  is  rather  unfavourable  than  the  reverse  to  the  pre* 
sumption  of  their  possessing  vitality — that  such  globules  moreover  are  not  organic  mole* 
cules  has  been  already  suflicieutly  insisted  on.  To  the  fourth,  that  if  these  fluids  have  the 
same  chemical  composition  as  the  organized  tissues^  they  in  all  probability  contaiu  no 
ready-made  fibrin,  so  that  their  not  coagulating,  while  in  the  course  of  circulation,  is  no 
proof  of  their  resistance  of  ordinary  chemical  agents,  since  they  can  have  no  more  ten* 
dency  to  do  so  than  the  still  organized  muscular  tissue  ;  nor  is  the  presumption  of  any 
such  resistance  on  the  part  of  these  fluids,  founded  upon  tLeir  either  not  coagulating,  or 
not  putrefying,  while  in  the  course  of  circulation,  at  all  necessary,  even  admitting  them  to 
contain  fibrin,  sodo-albumen,  and  so  forth — as  we  must  do  if  we  deny  them  vitality — since 
the  fibrin,  as  before  remarked,  is  never,  under  these  circumstances,  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  identical  to  allow  its  property  of  spontaneously  coagulating  to  manifest  itself,  nor, 
h  fortUni,  is  either  this  or  any  other  proximate  principle  of  these  fluids  ever  sufiiciently 
long  the  same  to  admit  in  them  of  the  putrefactive  process.  To  the  fifih,  that  these  fluids, 
although  in  quite  the  lowest  animals,  in  the  early  embryo,  and  in  new  growths,  not  con- 
tained in  obvious  vessels,  may  still  owe  what  little  motion  they  display  to  the  surrounding 
solid  parts,  and  that  there  is  certainly  Jio  proper  circulati.in  of  these  fluids  till  a  distinct 
vascular  system  has  been  established,  which  moreover  may  in  many  cases  exist  although 
Bot  yet  discovered  (a) ;  that  in  all  recorded  cases  of  monstrosity  or  disease^  the  continuance 
of  the  circulation  may  bejaatisfiactorily  explained  upon  the  presumption  of  certain  parts  of  the 
vascular  system  having  become  vicarious  of  others ;  and  that  all  the  appearances  of  spon- 
taneous motion  in  these  fluids*  when  withdrawn  from  the  body,  may  be  fairly  referred,  like 
the  shooting  of  a  crystal  from  its  solution,  to  processes  preliminary  to  their  coagulation  or 
other  physical  changes,  particularly  as  very  similar  motions  have  been  noticed  in  numerous 
other  fluids  besides  those  under  consideration.  To  the  sixth,  that  the  phenomena  mani* 
fested  by  these  fluids  on  the  application  to  them  of  certain  agents  consist  principally  in 
their  coagulation,  which  is  not  a  vital,  but  a  strictly  chemical  process.  To  the  seventh# 
that  as  the  stifliening  of  the  muscles,  in  cases  of  death  under  ordinary  circumstances,  pretty 
certainly  depends,  as  has  been  elsewhere  shown,  on  a  strictly  chemical  process  supervening 
upon  the  cessation  of  their  vitality,  the  analogous  action  of  the  blood  is  rather  hostile 
than  favourable  to  the  notion  of  its  being  possessed  of  this  property;  and  that  the  conti- 
nued fluidity  of  the  blood  and  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  are 
explicable  also  on  purely  chemical  principles  can  hardly  be  questioned.  To  the  eighth, 
that  the  assertion  that  these  fluids  are  capable  of  efiecting  vital  contractions  after  coagula- 
tion is  not  only  false,  but  absurd,  since  it  would  go  to  prove,  not  only  that  they  were  alivet 
but  that  they  were  alive  after  they  were  dead,  their  coagulation,  be  it  remembered,  having 
been  already  attributed  to  the  Btimulus  of  death.  Lastly,  to  the  niuth,  that  the  more  rapid 
freezing  of  these  fluids  the  second  time  than  the  first  may  be  easily  explained  upon  the 
presumption  of  numerous  physical  changes  which  they  may  in  the  meantime  h&ve  un- 
dergone, without  having  recourse  to  any  changes  resulting  from  a  loss  of  vitality. 

It  seems  then  that  all  the  commonly  alleged  arguments  in  favour  of  the  inherent  vi- 
tality of  all  or  any  one  of  these  fluids  are  more  or  less  fallacious,  and  consequently  that 
they  may  be  safely  regarded  as  destitute  of  this  property — the  more  especially  as  the 
presumption  of  their  vitality  appears  to  be  as  totally  uncalled  for  as  that  of  any  of  the  other 
fluids  of  the  body.  It  is  with  the  heart  alone,  or  corresponding  organ,  and  its  immediate 
appendages,  the  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphiferous  and  chyliferous  vessels,  with  the  paren- 
chymatous and  erectile  tissues,  that  these  fluids,  all  or  any  of  them,  come  into  contact. 
Now,  the  heart  or  corresponding  organ,  as  the  centre  of  the  circulating  system,  and  paren- 
chynaatous  tissue,  as  the  seat  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  absorption,  are  as  certainly  mus- 
cular, and  therefore  as  capable  of  acting  on  their  contents,  as  tne  parietes  of  the  ehest,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  or  the  uterus ;  and  it  is  manifestly  inconsistent  to  believe  that  in  the 
former  cases  the  organs  require  the  co-operation  of  their  contents  in  order  to  perform  their 
functions,  while  in  the  latter  they  do  not. 

We  appear  to  be  justified  then  in  concluding  from  all  that  has  preceded,  that  irrita- 
bility, or  vitality,  the  primary  condition  of  life,  and  the  predisposing  cause,  as  it  were,  of 


wards  totidifted  by  their  plastic  forces  is  hap- 
pily losing  ground.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  precision  can  be  maintained  in  the 
science  of  physiology,  so  long  as  processes 
and  substances  so  totally  unlike  each  other 
as  the  efiTusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  the 
secretion  of  an  organized  germ  continue  to 
be  called  by  the  same  names. 


(a)  How  recently,  for  example,  has  the 
beautiful  vascular  system  of  insects  been  sa- 
tisfactorily demonstrated;  and  how  probable 
is  it  that  a  Newport  or  an  Ehrenberg  will  in 
future  detect  distinct  vessels  in  forms  of  be- 
ing which  appear  hitherto  to  be  utterly  dbs- 
titate  of  them. 
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all  the  fnnctioiis  in  tbe  sum  of  which  life  condsU,  resides  exclusively  in  the  organized 
solids ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  these  alone  that  all  the  vital  movements,  whether 
molecalar  or  sensible*  are  effected  (a).  Further,  it  is  manifest  from  the  endless  modifica* 
tions  of  the  vital  movements,  not  only  of  different  organized  beings,  bat  of  the  different 
organized  solids  of  each,  as  excited  by  the  same  stimuli  applied  either  to  different  plants 
and  animals,  or  to  different  parts  of  the  same,  that  every  organized  solid  is  not  only  the  seat 


(a)  Among  those  who,  like  almost  all  the 
ancient  physiologists,  as  well  as  so  many  of 
the  modern,  looked  upon  life  as  something 
elementary,  and,  as  it  were,  ready-made,  it 
was  not  possible  that  irritability  or  vitality, 
an  ingredient  only,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of 
life,  and  requiring  to  be  compounded  with 
others  before  it  can  give  rise  to  vital  pheno- 
mena, could  attract  any  attention ;  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  their  Tivq  KoBagciov  k,  r.  A.  was 
B^-nonymous  with  what  has  been  since  called 
irritability,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
former  was  regarded  as  a  substance,  the  self- 
sufficient  cause  of  living  action,  while  the 
latter  is  considered  as  merely  a  property, 
and  one  condition  only  of  such  action.  The 
term  irritability  was  used  for  the  first  time 
by  Glisson,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  aLd  is  by  him  defined  to 
aignify  the  faculty  of  perceiving  a  stimulus, 
in  contradistinction  to  sensibility,  which  is 
defined  to  signify  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
a  '  perception.  **  Iiritatio,"  says  Glisson, 
"  est  Perceptio,  sed  Sensatio  est  Perceptio 
perceptionis"  (De  Ventriculo  et  Intestmis, 
1678,  p.  239>-.«  definition  which  for  either 
terseness  or  accuracy  cannot  perhaps  4)e  im- 
proved. In  the  same  track,  and  equally 
with  reference  principally  to  the  irritability 
of  man  and  the  higher  classes  in  general  of 
organized  beings — in  which  alone  there  is 
any  occasion  for  contrasting  it  with  sensi- 
bility— followed  Baglivi  (De  Fibra  Motrice, 
•Ice.  1703) — ^De  Gorter  (Hedicinae  Compen- 
dium, 1731)— Winter  (De  Certitndine  in 
Hed.  Pnc  1746)— Laps  (De  Irritabili- 
tote,  1748)— F.  Hoffman  (Med.  Bat.  Syst. 
1750)— and  many  others ;  but  the  laws 
of  irritability  were  investigated  with  so 
much  more  care  and  precision  by  Haller 
and  his  pupil  Zimmermann  (De  Irrita- 
liilitate,  1751),  that  the  labours  of  all  pre- 
ceding physiologists  became  obscured,  and 
the  whole  doctrine  of  irritabiUty  has  been 
since  Inseparably  connected  with  the  name 
of  Haller.  It  must  be  remembered  how- 
ever that  the  irritability  of  Haller— or,  as 
he  sometimes  called  It,  Vis  Insita — was 
not  precisely  that  of  most  of  his  prede- 
cesaoiB ;  the  latter  having  commonly  used 
the  term  in  the  general  sense  above  adopt- 
ed, while  by  the  former  it  was  confined 
to  the  susceptibility  of  movement  in  the 
more  obvious  muscles — the  sensible  con- 
tractility afterwards  of  BichAt — the  taws 
of  which  alone  could  easily  be  made  the 
aubject  of  investigation.  By  Brown  (£1. 
Medicinse,  1780),  the  faculty  of  irritabi- 
lity, in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
word,  was  in  general  amalgamated  with 
oytry  other  aaalogoiui  &culty,  including 


sensibility,  under  the  general  term  exci- 
tability ;  but  it  was  again  distinguiiibed  by 
Girtanner,  (Sur  rirritabilit^,  1790)— who 
once  more  employed  the  term,  not  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  Haller,  but  in  the  com* 
prehensive  sense  in  which  it  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Glisson,  and  while  h<;  conceded 
more  or  less  of  this  faculty  to*a11  the  organ* 
ized  solids  as  well  as  to  the  more  obvious 
muscles,  regarded  like  some  others  the  Vis 
Insita  of  Haller,  or  that  faculty  by  which 
these  organs  contract  upon  the  application 
of  stimulus  to  themselves,  as  only  one  of 
several  kinds  of  susceptibility  of  which  they 
were  possessed,  snch  as  a  Vis  Tonica,  a  Vis 
Nervosa  and  a  Vis  Animalis,  or  distinct 
faculties  of  contracting  either  upon  being 
mechanically  ^distended,  upon  the  appliea- 
tion  of  a  stimulus  to  their  principal  nerves, 
or  as  acted  upon  by  volition.  Concerning 
the  whole  of  this  doctrine  however,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  once  for  all,  first,  that 
these  so-called  Vires  are  not' Vires  or  powers 
at  all,  in  the  physiological  sense  of  the  word, 
but  properties  or  faculties;  and  secondly, 
that,  as  resident  in  the  same  organ,  they  are 
no  more  distinct  from  each  other  than  the 

{>roperty  by  which  the  stomach  acknow- 
edges  the  stimulus  of  various  kinds  of  in^ 
gesla,  and  that  we  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety attribute  to  the  latter  a  vis  panaria, 
a  vis  casea,  and  a  vis  carnea,  because  it  acta 
equally  well  on  bread  and  cheese,  and  on 
beef-steaks.  ByBlumeobach  (Instit.  Phy- 
siol. 1786),  as  by  Haller,  the  term  irrita- 
bility is  restricted  to  the  susceptibility  of 
movement  in  the  more  obvious  muscles^ 
which  is  otherwise  called  by  him  Vis  Hnscu- 
laris  ;  while  that  in  the  insensible  muscles  or 
parenchyma— the  Tonicity  of  Stahl,  Whytt, 
and  Cullen,  and  the  Insensible  Contractility 
of  Bichftt — he  calls  simply  Contractility  or 
Vis  Cellulosa.  With  Chaussier  again  (Ex- 
position, &c.  1807).  the  term  irritability  in- 
cludes the  susceptibility  of  movement,  not 
only  in  the  obvious  muscles,  but  in  the  in- 
sensible muscles  or  parenchyma  likewise, 
the  former  of  which,  however,  he  charac- 
terizes by  the  specific  appellation  of  Myo« 
tility,  and  the  latter,  like  Blumenbach,  by 
that  of  Contractility  properly  so  called. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  the  different  mean- 
ings attached  to  the  word  irritability  by  dif- 
ferent physiologists,  to  say  nothing  of  patho- 
logists, who,  from  the  time  of  Gaubius,  havB 
added  to  the  confusion  by  continually  using 
the  word  in  a  morbid  sense,  or  of  moralists, 
who  apply  the  same  term  to  a  certain  state 
of  the  temper  and  disposition.  There  seenii 
to  be  no  advantage  however,  but,  on  th^ 
contrary,  very  great  iooonTemence,  ij^  \l 
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pi  uritsbility  in  general,  but  bail  a  kind  of  irritability  peculiar  to  ittelf ;  a  fact  the 
knowledge  of  whicn  is  of  tbe  most  essential  importance  in  pbysiology,  since  it  is  upon 
this  principle  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  tbe  specific  effects,  not  only  of  tbeif 
natural  stimuli  on  different  organized  beings,  and  on  the  different  organs  of  each,  but  also 
of  numerous  preternatural  agents^  whether  deleterious  or  salutary  (a). 


endless  invention  of  new  terms,  to  which 
modern  philosophers  have  been  in  general 
so  prone,  and  by  which  many,  who  are  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  themselves  in  any 
other  way,  have  sought  distinction.  Many 
better  and  less  equivocal  terms  than  irrita- 
bility might  unquestionably  have  been  ori- 
ginally invented  to  express  the  faculty 
URder  consideration ;  but  no  man  has  a 
right,  in  the  present  day,  to  expect  that  hi$ 
new  nomenclature,  however  abstractedly 
excellent,  will  entirely  supersede  the  em- 
ployment of  a  term  already  in  general  use, 
and,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  it  can  only  do 
harm  by  adding  to  the  publicity.  Perhaps 
the  dentifrangibulous  names,  "Metatarso — 
sub-phalangei — trans  versales — pollicis — pe- 
dis" and  '*  Broncho — laryngo — ^tracheitis — 

Perceptivity,     without 

movement  at  all  (P) 
Perceptivity,  with  insensible  11       f  Glisson 


myzo — pyo — meningo — gene"  may  appear 
preferable — at  least  to  persons  with  robust 
pteregoid  muscles — to  the  terms  *•  Trans- 
versi-pedis"  and  "  Croup ;"  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  univerally  adopted;  so  that  the 
onomatomaniacs,  without  obviating  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  understanding  old  terms,  only 
impose  upon  us  that  of  learning  new  one's 
likewise.    Names  in  general  are 

"  Not  bad  simplieitert  nor  good. 
But  only  as  they're  understood  ;** 
and  it  seems  quite  sufficient  to  establish  any 
given  name  as  the  best,  that  it  is  generally  em- 
ployed, and  by  all  who  employ  it  once  clearly 
defined.  The  following  then  is  a  summary 
of  the  more  or  less  comprehensive  physiolo- 
gical acceptation  in  which  the  term  irrita- 
bility is  used  by  the  authors  above  cited. 


movement. 
Perceptivity,    with   sensible 
movement. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  term  irritar 
bility  is  always  employed  in  its  most  ex- 
tended physiological  application,  as  synony- 
mous with  vitality,  and  signifying  the  sus^ 
ceptibility  of  undergoing,  on  the  applica- 


Girtanner 


Chaussier 


{ 


Haller. 
Blumenbach. 


Eyogimv,  or  UytvfM,  and  to  be  tbe  imroe* 
diate  cause  of  the  peculiar  function  which  it 
performed.  Thus  the  heart  had,  according 
to  Galen,  at  once  a  Awofiis  StourrflAXo/icm, 
by  which  it  attracted  the  blood  from  the 


tion  of  a  stimulus,  any  change,  which,  as  not    lungs,  a  Awatus  iremo-TcAAo/icio},  by  which  it 


strictly  either  chemical  or  mechanical,  is 
characteristic  of  organized  beings. 

(a)  The  doctrine  of  specific  kinds  of  irri- 
tability, as  manifested  by  man,  was  perhaps 
better  understood  in  ancient  times  than  that 
of  irritability  in  general ;  the  necessity  for 
admitting  the  latter,  as  a  condition  of  vital 
action  in  general,  having  been  superseded 
by  the  invention  of  tbe  vital  principle, 
whereas  the  peculiarities  in  the  actions  of 
different  organs,  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances,  could  not  be  got  over  with- 
out the  admission  of  some  modifying  agent 


retained  this  blood  for  an  instant,  and  « 
Awofus  (Ti/oTcAAoficn;,  by  which  at  length  it 
drove  it  into  the  rest  of  tbe  body ;  and  it  is 
in  this  fancy  that  tbe  still  employed  term« 
diastole  and  systole  of  tha  h(eart  originatefi. 
The  arteries,  in  like  manner,  had  a  Aw9f4t$ 
ikKTiKTii  KaBtKTiK^  aud  inroHfiiruc/i,  by 
which  they  were  adapted  to  theiF  several 
supposed  functions,  and  so  of  tbe  stomach 
and  other  organs :  all  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed— for  these  Awofuis,  be  it  remem- 
bered, were  all  per  se — ^furnishes  a  very 
good   example   of  the  "vox  et  prieterea 


of  this  description.    These  specific  kinds  of    nihil,"  by  which  pretended  explanations  of 


irritability  accordingly  very  soon  occupied 
»  prominent  place  in  systems  of  physio- 
logy. They  were  alluded  to  first  under  the 
name  of  Genii,  or  Demons,  or  Decons  of  the 
atr,  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  Pastophori, 
and  their  immediate  pupils,  the  first  Greek 
philosophers,  supposed  immediately  to  pre- 
side, under  the  control  of  the  great  master 


physiological  facts  are  so  often  distinguished. 
It  was  in  ridicule  of  this  that  Dean  Swift 
represents  the  action  of  a  smoke-jack  as  de- 
pending on  a  meat-roasting  power,  and  thai 
of  a  fiddle  on  a  tune-playing  power;  and 
that  Moli^re  makes  his  candidate  for  a  phy* 
sician's  diploma  reply  to  the  question  Qua^ 
propter  opium  facit  dormirep    Quia  habei 


apifit,  or  vital  principle,  over  the  function  of  vim  dormitivam.  But  if  strings  of  worda 
each  particular  organ  of  tbe  body;  and  a  like  these  furnish  no  explanation  of  the  pe- 
jemnant  of  this  absurdity  is  still  perpetuated    fuliar  facts  in  question,  they  are  at  least 


in  some  almanacs,  in  which  the  several 
luembers  of  the  body  are  represented  as  un- 
der the  especial  care  of  certain  planets. 
By  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  these  specific 
kinds  of  irritability  were  called  Awofun^ 
sad  were  considered  to  reside,  one  or  more 
la  each  organ,  in  subseryieocy  to  the  giaod 


an  acknowledgment  of  this  peculiarity. 
In  after  times  these  specific  kinds  of  irrita- 
bility were  nnder^itood  by  Van  Helmont 
ifnder  the  term  Archaei  Insiti,  the  number 
of  which  was  almost  infinite,  but  all  wera 
represented  as  held  in  suhordinatioo  by  tiia 
one  sovereign AidifBiifi  or  tha  vit 
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It  k  true  lome  kinds  of  sttmali,  such  as  ca1orie»  appear  to  act  almost  indisertminately 
upoB  all  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  upon  all  the  organs  of  each  ;  bat  such  is  not  tin* 
case  with  by  far  the  greater  number  of  such  agents — the  blood  for  instaoee  being  adapted 
to  the  specific  irritability  of  the  heart  and  parenchyma  alone,  and  the  alimentary  matter? 
to  that  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  indirect  stimuli  of  sympathy  and  passion 
baring  both,  in  every  rariety  of  each  of  them,  their  own  proper  organs  on  which  alone 
they  display  any  effects.  And  if  this  be  the  case  with  respect  to  natural  stimuli,  it  is 
still  more  remarkably  so  with  respect  to  such  as  are  preternatural,  every  excitiog  cause 
of  disease,  on  the  one  hand,  and  every  agent  employed  in  relieving  such  disease,  on  the 
other,  by  whatever  avenue  they  may  be  respectively  introduced  into  the  body,  operating 
each  on  those  organs  to  the  specific  irritability  of  which  they  are  severally  adapted,  while 
with  respect  to  all  the  rest  they  are  either  wholly  or  comparatively  inert  (a).  To  this  im- 
portant principle  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  continually  in  future,  but  in  the  mean 
time  this  short  notice  of  it  must  be  sufficient,  partly  because  any  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion at  all  would  involve  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  the  various  stimuli  by  which 
irritability  in  general  may  be  excited,  and  of  which  hitherto  nothing  has  been  said,  and 
partly  because  a  full  elucidation  of  it  would  comprehend  a  multitude  of  facts  each  of 
which  will  fall  to  be  considered  much  more  conveniently  elsewhere. 

But  admitting  that  irritability  or  vitality,  general  and  specific,  is  a  property  of  the  or- 
ganized solids  alone,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  highest  interest,  whether  it  be  directly 
inherent  in  each  of  the  organized  tissues,  either  of  plants  or  animals,  or  whether  it  merely 
appear  to  be  possessed  by  them  all  in  virtue  of  some  one  which  is  universally  distributed 
over  the  organized  being,  and  inextricably  interwoven  with  every  other.  The  characteristic 
aetions  of  organized  beings  in  general  have  been  all  shown  to  consist  in  certain  move- 
ments, molecular  or  sensible,  and  the  only  or  chief  immediate  instrument  of  motion  in  the 


whose  court  was  in  the  stomach ;  and  by 
Harvey  again,  under  that  of  sensus  proprii, 
resident  one  or  more  in  each  organ,  and 
distinct  from   the  anima  which  governed 
them  all.    Glisson  also,  with  whom  origi- 
nated the  doctrine  of  irritability  in  general, 
lecognized  in  each  organ  a  specific  modifi- 
cation of  this  property  under  the  title  of 
Bpiritus  regens,  which,  as  he  observes,  "aliud 
in  Jacore,  aliud  in  Liene,  aliud  inPancreate, 
aliud  in  Vcntriculo  et  Intestinis  operatur." 
(be  Vent,  et  Intest.  1678).    The  subject  of 
these  imperia  in  imperio  was  still  further 
prosecuted  by  Bordeu,  the  father  of  modern 
French  physiology,  who  distinctly  propa- 
gated the  doctrine  that  it  was  in  virtue  of 
its  specific  kind  of  irritability,  "  que  chaque 
organe  sent  et  remeat  k  sa  mani^re ;"  (Rech. 
Anat-  sur  les  Glandes,  1751),  and  who  cer- 
tainly suggested  to  Bich&t  all  that  the  lat- 
ter subsequently  did  in  describing  each  or- 
|an  as  the  scat  of  a  vita  propria,  or  specific 
modification  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
grand  lives — the  organic  and  the  animal— 
under  which  he  thought  proper  to  arrange 
the  functions  in  general.    The  term  specific 
irritability,  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Farr  (on  Animal 
Motion,  1771)»  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane    (On  Muscular   Motion, 
1788),  and  others ;  and  the  subject  has  been 
collectively  treated  of,  perhaps  in  the  most 
ample  manner  by  Rolando  (Sur  les  Differ- 
entes  Espdces  de  rfixcitabilit^,  &c.  1822). 

(a)  The  different  character  of  the  irrita- 
bUity  of  plants  and  animals  is  well  display- 
ed, among  numerous  other  phenomena,  by 
the  very  diftrent  effects  upon  the  two  of 
galvanism;  that  of  the  irritability  of  differ- 
ent plants  by  the  often  diametrically  oppo- 
site effeets  upon  any  two  of  the  same  mode 


of  culture,  and  that  of  the  irritability  of 
different  animals    by  the    quite    contrary 
effects  on  many  of  the  inferior  animals  of 
some  agents  reputed  by  man  wholesome  or 
injurious.     Thus  parrots   are  poisoned  by 
parsley,  hogs  by  pepper,  and   fowls,  dogs, 
and  foxes  by  sweet  almonds ;  whereas  fowls 
are  uninjored  by  darnel,  and  pheasants  by 
stramonium ;  hogs  thrive  on  henbane,  and 
storks,  sheep  and  goats  on  waterhemlock  ; 
the  last  again  are  uninjured  by  tobacco,  the 
wolf  lastly  is  said  to  take  white  arsenic,  and 
the  horse  corrosive  sublimate  with  compa- 
rative impunity.     In  illustration  again  of 
the  different  character  of  the  irritability  o^ 
different  organs  in  the  same  animal,  besides 
the  examples  alluded  to  in  the  text,  tnay* 
be  mentioned,  among  the  exciting  causes 
of  disease,  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  or 
hydrophobic  virus,  to  whatever  part  they 
may  have  been  applied,  the  former  on  the 
tonsils,  skin,  and  bones,  the  latter   on  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  while  all  the  ether 
organs  are  comparatively  unaffected ;  and, 
among  remedies,  that  of  the  white  or  black 
hellebore,  by  wliatever  avenue  they  may 
have  been  introduced,  the  one  on  the  stomach 
almost  exclusively,  and  the  other  equally 
exclusively  on  the  rectum.    But  even  the 
same  organ  in  different  individuals  of  tb<^ 
same  species  often   exhibits  very  striking 
differences  in  the  character  of  its  irritability 
— as  connected  with  age,  sex,  temperamenti 
idiosyncracy,    and  habit  of  body— witness 
that  of  the  stomach,  which  while  in  some 
persons  it  is  turned  by  substances  to  most 
people  highly  acceptable,  in  others  acts  with 
energy  on  substances  in  general  regarded  as 
repulsive  and  disgusting.    But  the  full  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  belongs  to  another 
place. 
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'  higher  tribes  of  animals  is  safficiently  well  knovn  to  be  muscalar  fibre ;  bat  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain — on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  improbable — that  it  is  di- 
rectly upon  this  tissue,  and  not  ratherupon  the  nervous,  that  the  vital  impression  by  which 
the  muscular  fibre  is  excited  to  action,  is,  in  these  cases,  made,  it  is  obvious,  on  the  other, 
that,  in  plants  and  quite  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals,  we  cannot  regard  irritability  as  seated 
in  either  a  distinct  muscular,  or  a  distinct  nervous  system,  since  they  appear  to  be,  with 
very  few,  and  these  somewhat  questionable  exceptions,  equally  destitute  of  both.  The 
possession  by  them  of  this  property  is  nevertheless  distinctly  indicated,  not  only  by  all  the 
vital  actions  which  they,  more  or  less,  constantly  perform, in  common  with  the  higher  tribes 
of  organized  being;,  but  also  by  certain  sensible  motions  which  many  of  them  display,  on 
the  application  to  them  of  a  stimulus,  apparently  quite  analogous  to  those  which  in  the 
latter  are  effected  by  muscular  contraction.  Of  these  some  of  the  best  examples  are  af- 
forded by  the  leaves  of  the  Venus*  Fly-trap  (Dimcca),  the  Wood-sorrel  (Oxalis),  the  Hum- 
ble plant  (Mimosa)f  and  the  Sun-dew  (Drotera),  as  well  as  by  the  pistils  of  the  Martynia 
(Martynia),  and  the  stamens  of  the  Barberry  {Berheria),  the  Prickly  Pear  {Caetvs),  the  Ro- 
man Nettle  (Uriica)f  the  Pellitory  (Parieiaria),  and  the  Swallow-wort  (Asclepias),  all  which 
appear  to  contract  when  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  them ;  and  how  easily  sensible  motions 
may  be  excited  by  similar  means  in  the  Branched  Polype  (Hydra,  2),  the  Sea-feather  (Ser^ 
tuiaria,3),  the  Sea-blubber  (Medusa,  4),  the  Sea  Hedgehog  (Echinus,  5),  and  numerous  other 
species  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals  is  sufficiently  well  known.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  many  of  these  sensible  motions  are  effected — as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with 
those  of  the  Humble  Plant — by  the  momentary  loss  of  balance  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fluids  through  the  parts  manifesting  such  motions;  so  that  it  is  by  It  kind  of  turgescence 
in  one  or  other  direction,  like  that  which  occasions  the  erection  of  the  penis  and  other  si- 
milar organs  in  the  higher  tribes  of  animals,  that  they  are  produced  ;  but  the  action  of 
the  vessels,  whence  alone  this  loss  of  balance  in  the  distribution  of  the  fluids  can  result, 
does  not  less  imply  the  possession  of  irritability  than  the  contraction  of  the  most  obvious 
muscles.  Irriiabihty,  then,  is  not  the  attribute  only  of  a  distinct  muscular  or  a  distinct 
nervous  system,  since  it  may  exist  independently  of  either;  but,  though  neither  of  these 
systems  may  be  so  far  developed  in  plants  and  the  lower  tribes  of  animals  to  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  distinct  tissues,  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  justified  in  denying  that  both 
may  exist  in  them  in  a  diffused  and  rudimental  state,  and  that  in  this  state  they  may  be 
still  competent  to  impart  to  the  rest  of  the  system  that  property  which  the  higher  tribes  of 
organized  beings  derive  from  these  tissues  only  when  concentrated  and  perfect.  If,  then, 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  either  of  these  systems  is,  in  the  latter,  the 
immediate  seat  of  irritability  appear  to  be  well  founded,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  be- 
lieving that  it  has  a  corresponding  seat  in  the  former;  and  should  not  certainly  be  deterred, 
as  some  have  been,  from  regarding  these  arguments  as  tenable  in  their  application  to  the 
higher  tribes  of  organized  beings  merely  because  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  are  lo 
little  obvious  in  the  lower  tliat  they  seem  to  be  destitute  of  them,  any  more  than  we  are 
deterred  from  admitting  that  the  lungs  and  heart,  because  so  little  pronounced  in  some 
tribes  of  beings — which  nevertheless  respire  and  propel  their  fluids — ^as  to  appear  to  be 
wanting,  are,  in  the  higher  tribes  of  animals,  the  chief  instruments  respectively  of  respira- 
tion and  circulation. 


jpOretgn  MttSitillt*  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts,  throbbing 

'•  pahis,  inability  to  move  the  jaws,  fetid  breath, 

Alum  in  Tonsiliiis,  8fc,  and  sometimes  fever.  It  is  caused  by  a 
M.  Vklpeau,  in  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  crushing  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  application  of  brane  between  the  molar  teeth.  Treated 
powdered  alum  applied  by  the  finger  to  the  with  emollieuto,  bleeding,  and  other  usual 
inflamed  parts,  almost  invariably  cares  acute  remedies,  it  may  continue  for  a  long  time  ; 
sore  throats  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  days,  whereas  powdered  alum  brings  it  round  in 
In  proof,  he  quotes  40  cases,  in  which  the  from  two  to  four  days, 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  was  not  less  extra*  [These  memoirs  are  two  out  of  four  which 
ordinary  than  rapid.  Used  for  three  or  four  M.  Velpeau  has  presented  to  the  French  In- 
days  it  is  certain  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  stitate  as  recommendatory  certificates  for 
symptoms,  provided  there  is  no  abscess  of  admission  to  that  body.  The  British  reader 
the  tonsils  ;  the  fever  decreases,  the  swelling  will  wonder  to  see  a  remedy  so  long  used  in 
diminishes,  and  the  appetite  returns.  this  country  for  the  purpose  he  mentions  put 
In  a  second  paper  the  same  author  men-  forward  as  novel  in  France.  Nor  will  he 
tions  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  alum  in  wonder  less  to  hear  so  acute  a  surgeon  as  M. 
a  disease  not  hitherto  described,  though  of  Velpeau  certainly  is,  stating  that  gum-boU 
frequent  occurrence.  It  consists  in  an  acute  — ^for  such  is  assuredly  the  last  disease  he 
inflammation  of  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  speaks  of — is  a  complaint  not  hitherto  d^ 
and  inside  of  the  cheek,  accompanied  with  scribed.] 
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A  NEW  PRACTICAL  FORMULARY 

or  HOSPITALS,  OR  A 

CoOeetum  of  Formula  qf  the  Civil  and  MHUarif 
ffotpitdh  qf  France,  Oermanyt  Italy,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  ^e,,  containing  the 
Indication  of  the  Doset  in  which  simple  Sub- 
stances^  magistral  and  officinal  Preparations 
qf  the  Codex  are  administered,  the  use  qf  New 
Medicines,  and  general  receipts  on  the  art 
qf  prescribing.  By  M.  Edwa&ds,  M.  D., 
and  P.  Vatassbua,  M.D.,  of  the  Hospitals 
of  Paris — 1 834.  Translated  and  augment- 
ed by  M.  Rtan,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

{Continued  from  p,  313.) 

[loduretied  Sarsaparilla.    (Magendte.) 
R.  Decoct.  Sarsapar.  Oij ; 
Potaasae  bydriodatis,  5  ji 
Syrupi  aurantii,  %  ij. 
To  be  taken  in  twenty -four  bonis. 

loduretted  Cynoglossus.     (Magendle.) 
Be-  Decocti  cynoglossi,  Oij  ; 
Potassae  bydriodatis,  Sss; 
Syrapi  menthK,  J  ij. 
Doses  as  above. 

Employed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  chronic 
rhenmatism  and  chronic  syphilitic  affections, 

loduretted  Collyrium.    (Bfagendie.) 
R.  Aqnse  rosae,  5  vi  • 

Potassie  bydrtodatis,  gr.  zxiv; 

Iodines,  gr.  i — ^ij. 

Ibis  solution  is  applied  four  times  a  day, 

in  ulcerations  of  tbe  conjunctiYaand  cornea 

in  scrofulous  babits,  and  a  cure  is  effected  in 

a  month.  Morphine  is  sometimes  added.  T.] 

tODATB  OF  BTmYCHNINK. 

[This  medicine  is  prepared  by  saturating 
powdered  strychnine  with  iodic  acid ;  it  is 
then  boiled  in  alcohol,  filtered,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  By  this  means 
we  obtain  a  splendid  crystallization  of  iodate 
of  strychnine. 

It  is  also  prepared  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, by  adding  the  iodate  of  soda  in  a  solu- 
tion of  tbe  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of 
strychnine.  The  iodate  is  precipitated  boil- 
ing alcohol  is  employed,  and  crystallization 
effected,  as  already  stated,  llie  action  of 
this  remedy  is  the  most  energetic,  and  it  has 
been  used  by  M.  Magendie  with  great  suc- 
cess in  chronic  paraplegia  after  all  other  re- 
medies bad  failed.  Dose,  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  in  puis,  one  night  and  morning,  in- 
creased to  eight  pills. 

M.  Magendie  recommends  bydriodate  of 
potass  in  epilepsy,  and  I  have  givep  strych- 
nine with  decided  success.  It  wonld,  there- 
fore, appear  that  the  iodate  of  strychnine 
might  be  employed  with  advantage.    T.] 

BBOMB. 

In  large  doses  it  is  an  irritaUre  poison, 
vhoM  action  ii aimilax  to  tb»t  of  iodine;  it 


is  employed  like  tbe  last  mentioned  sub- 
stance, in  seroftila  and  hydrocele. 

[M.  Magendie  employs  it,  when  iodine 
does  not  -  evince  sufficient  action,  or  when 
the  patient  is  accustomed  to  this  remedy. 
He  prescribes  it  in  scrofula,  suppression  of 
the  menses,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  ventri- 
cles.   (Formulary,  March,  1835).    T.] 

Internally. 

Aqueous  Solmtion  of  Bronte. 
H.  Bromii,  5ss; 
Aq.  destill.;  §  iss. 
Pour  or  five    drops,    progressively,   are 
given  in  a  glass  of  water. 

HYDBO-BROMATB  OT  POTASS. 

Tliis  preparation  of  potass  possesses  the 
same  properties  as  the  bydriodate;  it  may 
be  employed  as  an  antiscrofulous  prepara- 
tion, and  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Internally.  Gr.  iv — viij,  daily,  in 
pills. 

Potion  with  the  Hydro-bromaie  of  Potass, 
(Magendie.) 
R.  Potass.  hydro*brom.  gr.  xij ; 
Aq.  destill.  %  iij ; 
Syrup  altbssK,  |i. 
Fiat  mistura,  in  die  snmenda. 
A  spoonful  at  a  dose. 
Externally. 

Pommade  of  Brome,     (Magendie.) 
K.  Potass,  hydro-brom.  gr.  zzxiv; 
Adipis,  i  i. 
Fiat  unguentum. 

Used  in  frictions,  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm 
at  a  time,  in  scrofulous  swelUngs, 

Pommade  of  the  Hydro-hromaie  of  Potass, 
(Magendie). 
R.  Potass  hydro-brom.  gr.  bx — ^xxiv ; 
Liquoris  bromii,  gutt.  vl — ^xij ; 
Adipis,  Ji. 
Fiat  unguentum. 

Employed  as  the  preceding  pommade.  It  i$ 
more  aetice, 

BROM  ATB  OF  IRON. 

An  energetic  astringent,  possessing  the 
same  properties  as  brome. 

//  is  used  in  hypertrophy  qf  the  heart. 

pais  qf  the  Bromate  qf  Iron,    (Magendie). 
Sc'  y^tn  bromatis. 

Gum.  acacisB,  &  &  gr.  xij ; 
Confect.  rosK  galL  gr.  xviij. 
Divide  in    pilulas  xziv,  quarum  somat 
duas  mane  nocteque. 

CHLOBIDB  or  GOLD. 

In  large  doses  it  is  a  powerful  corrosive 
poison,  in  smaller  ones  a  general  stimulant, 
whose  action  resembles  that  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  except  that  it  acts  less  upon  tbe 
salivary  glands  than  that  substance.  It  is 
used  in  constitutional  venereal  diseases 
where  mercury  fails,  in  scrofula,  hydrocele, 
herpes,  Sec  The  use  of  this  snbstanct  re* 
qoires  tbe  gieatest  caution* 
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'  Intbskallt.  Chr.  l*20th—I-16th  daily, 
in  pills,  with  starch,  or  in  bolution  in  distilled 
water. 

Pills  of  Chloride  of  Gold,    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Auri  chlororeti,  gr.  x ; 
Pulv.  glycyrrhiz.  3  iij ; 
Syrup,  simplicis,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilalas  cc,  qoarum  capiat  unam 
vel  duas  quotidie. 

Each  pill  contains  gr.  l-20th  of  chloride 
of  gold. 

Externally.  In  frictions  upon  the 
tongue  and  the  gums,  gr.  1-IOth— 4  mixed 
with  starch. 

JPowdar  of  the  Chloride  of  Gold.   H.  of  Italy. 
R.  Auri  chlorurcti,  gr.  i; 
Pulv.  amyli,  9v. 
Fiant  pulveres,  xv. 
One  qf  them  should  be  used  as  afrieiUm^ 

CHLQRIDB  or  GOLD  AND  SGDIITM. 

This  preparation  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  simple  chloride ;  but  is  more 
generally  used. 

Intmnally.  Gr.  l-20th  to  l^lOth,  in 
pills. 

Antivenereal  Pills,    H.  of  Montp. 
R.  Auri  etsodse  chloruret.  gr.^; 
Extract,  saponaria?,  5  i ; 
Pulv.  gum  acaciee,  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilulas  xxx,  quarum  eapiat  i — ^viij 
quotidie. 

Each  pill  contains  gr.  l-60th  of  the  chlo- 
ride. 

Externally.  Gr.  l-15th  mixed  with 
starch,  in  frictions  in  the  interior  of  the 
mouth. 

Powder  of  the  Chloride  of  Gold  and  Sodium. 
H.  of  Montp. 
R.  Chlor.  auri  et  sodii,  gr.  i  j 
Pulv.  iridis  florent.  gr.  ij. 
Misce  intime,  et  divide  in  chartulas,  xv. 
X)ne  of  these  powders  should  be  used  at 
each  friction. 

Pommade  of  the  CMorido  of  Gold  and  Sodium. 
(Mageiivlie.) 
R.  Chlor.  auri  et  sodii,  gr.  x ; 
Adipis  prepar.  J  ss. 
Fiat  unguentum. 

This  pommade  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  a 
small  blister,  to  cause  an  absorption  of  the  salt  of 
gold. 

OXIDB  OP  OOLD. 

It  possesses  the  same  effect  aa  the  chlo- 
nde. 

It  is  employed  in  complicated  cases  of 
scrofula  and  syphilis. 

Internally.    Gr.  MOth—j,  daily. 

puts  ef  the  OMe  of  Gold.    H.  of  Montp. 
R.  Auri  oxldi,  gr.  vj; 
Ext.  mezerei,  5  ij. 
Divide  in  pilulas  Ix,  sumat  ij— x  quotidie. 
Each  pill  contnjns  gr.  l-16th  of  the  oxide 
or  g6ia. 


GOLD. 

"When  brought  into  an  extreme  state  of 
division,  it  nets  like  the  preceding  prepara- 
tions. It  is  only  employed  externally  by 
the  endermic  method,  and  to  excite  vene- 
real ulcerations  of  the  palate. 

Syrup  of  Gold.    H.  of  Montp. 
R.  Auri,  9j ; 

Syrup,  acaciae,  g  i. 
Misce. 

Employed  in  lotions  in  ulcers  qfthe  pharynx, 
and  to  cancers,  8fc, 

Pommade  of  Gold.    H.  of  Montp, 
R.Auri,  5i; 
Adipis,  §i. 
Fiat  unguentum. 

Employed  in  frietions  on  buboes,  and  also 
applied  to  the  surface  qf  blisters. 

[Whep  the  ulcers  shew  a  tendency  to 
cicatrise,   the  following   ointment    u  pre- 
ferred, and  also  to  dress  setons,  according 
to  M.  Magendie,  1835.   (Qp.  cU.)  :-- 
R.  Auri  et  sodii  muriat,  Qsa; 
Adipis  preparat.  5iv. 

THE  SALTS  OP  PLATINA. 

These  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  gold,  and  are  said  to  possess  the 
same  properties.  M.  Magendie  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  employed  them  j  or  if  he  have, 
he  has  not  mentioned  the  doseSk  (Op.  jam. 
cit.  1835).    T.]  • 

CHLORIDE  Ot  BARIUM. 

In  large  doses  it  is  a  violent  poison ;  in 
smaller  ones  it  appears  to  bfe  useful  in  scro- 
fulous diseases,  engorgements  of  the  viscera 
and  lymphatic  glands,  scirrhous  affections, 
dropsies,  &c.  It  is  also  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. It  is  not  much  employed  at  the 
present  day,  and  its  administration  requires 
the  greatest  caution,  on  account  of  it  poi- 
sonous  effects.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
excitant  and  a  feeble  escharotic  in  lotions 
on  scrofulous  ulcers. 

Internally.  Gr.  J— J,  in  a  mucila- 
ginous  vehicle. 

Solution  de  Muriate  de  Baryte.     P.     (Mu. 
riate  of  baryta,  1  part;  distilled  water,  5 
parts.)  Gutt.  ij — x,  in  a  mucilaginous  potion. 
AntiscrofuUms  Solution.    H.  of  Germany. 
R.  Chlor.  barii, 

Ferri  hydrochlor.  a  a  Sss; 
Aq.  destill.  J  i. 
Fiat  solutio. 

Dentor  gutt.  xx— Ix  pro  dosi.  In  a  mu. 
cilagiuous  vehicle. 

Each  drachm  contains  gr.  ivss  of  the 
chloride. 

Anliscrqfutous  Pills,     H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Barii  chlor.  gr.  i; 
Extract  conii,  gr.  ij; 
Succi  sambnci,  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilule  iv,  quAniin  fumntlir  una 
sext&quaquehwA. 


bf.  Byan*i  Ttmu.  of  the  Nmio  Faffnut^  of  ftospikd^ 

tkfMUna,    In  lotions  an 
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EXTBEITALLT. 

serqfulous  uleert, 

Beioheni  Drops.   H.  of  Germ. 

K.  Barii  chlor.  gr.  zij ; 
Aq.  destillatKi  ^ij. 
Fiat  solutio. 

A  few  drops  to  be  laiected  into  the  eye, 
in  pearl  or  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

BY1>AOCHL0RATIS  OV  LlMS. 

Its  mode  of  action  resembles  that  of  the 
tnoriate  of  barium,  only  that  it  is  not  poi- 
sonous— it  should  be  preferred  to  that  me- 
dicine; nevertheless  it  is  not  much  used. 
It  is  employed  in  scrofulous  affections  and 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  large 
doses  it  is  a  purgative. 

Intbanallt.  6r.  vi*— 5i»  diaM>lvedin 
water. 

Solution  of  Miuriato  of  lAme^    H.  of  Loudon. 

R.  Calcis  muriat.  5  5j  J 
Aq.  destillatK,  ^iij. 
Calcis  muriatem  in  aqul  liqua  turn  per 
chartam  cola.    Gutttt  xxx —  5 1  sumantur, 
e  c'yatho  aqus  cum  saccharo. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MEDICINES  WHICH  ARS  USED   AS   EXCI- 
TANTS OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


NUZ  VOMICA. 

In  large  doses  this  is  a  most  Yiolent  narco- 
tico-acrid  poison;  in  small  ones  it  is  an 
energetic  stimulant  of  the  nervous  system: 
its  principal  action  is  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  it  excites  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles.  It  is  administered  internally  in 
the  treatment  of  paralysis  which  does  not 
depend  on  cerebral  lesion  or  disorganization* 
in  contraction  and  atrophy  of  the  extremi- 
ties or  limbs,  in  certain  cases  of  amaurosis, 
incontinence  of  urine,  &c.  Its  administra- 
tion requires  the  greatest  precaution. 

Internally.  Powder,  Gr.  iv — xij,  pro- 
gressively, in  pills. 

Exirait  alcoolique,  P.  Gr.  4— i^'  ***  Pil^** 
The  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  to  gr. 

X — XV. 

Tincture,  Gott.  T,  gradually  increased  to 
XXX,  in  a  potion. 

Alcooh  lie  Noix  Vomique.  F.  de  M.  (Ex- 
tract of  nux  vomica,  gr.  iv;  alcohol  (36«), 
5  i.)     Gutt.  XX— XXX,  and  more. 

//  it  used  externally  inparalysis  and  airophy. 

Powder  of  Num  Vomica,    U.  of  Germ* 

R.  Pulv.  nucis  vomic.  gr.  iij  \ 
Gummi  acaciK, 
Sacchari,  &&,  gr.  xij; 
Divide  in  chartalas  4rex,  qoarum  sumat 
ij — vj  quotidie. 

PilU  of  Nux  Vomieei. 
ffc'  Sxtfact  nttieis  Tomic.  alcohol.  S  » i 
C&nfeet.  rosse  gallic.  S^j* 


Fiant  pilulsB  txxv],  qnarum  samat  unam 
quotidie. 
The  dose  should  be  gradually  increased. 

Stimulating  Pills.    H.  of  Italy.  ' 

R.  Pulv.  nucis  vomieie,  gr.  xzx ; 
Conf.  rostt  gallicc,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilulas  x,  capiat  ij  in  die. 

Solution  of  the  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica, 
H.  of  Germ. 

Be,  Extract,  nucis  vomicee,  gr.  x ; 
Mucilag.  acacise,  §i; 
AquKpuTK,  Svi. 
Sit  solutio. 

Dosis  cochleare  magnum  secundA  qua- 
que  horft,  ex  %  i,  syrupi  acacis  vel  eqate 
hordei. 

ExTB&NALLT.  Tinctwe,  P.  Infrietions 
on  parts  tweeted  with  parahfsSs. 

Liniment  of  Nux  Vomica,     (Uagendie.) 
E^.  Spirit  nucis  vomic.  %  j ; 
Liquoffis  ammonise,  5ij* 
Misce. 

This  was  eaq>loged  with  good  offsets,  and 
also  in  the  malignant  or  blue  cholera  iff  Paris, 
1832. 

ALCOHOLIC  SXTBACT  OF  KTX  VOMICA. 

It  is  used  in  all  cases  of  debility,  whether 
general  or  local ;  in  amaurosis  with  paraly- 
sis of  the  eyelid  (M.  Edwards) ;  with  the 
best  effects  in  debility  of  the  genital  or- 
gans, incontinence  of  urine,  Sec.;  indiges- 
tion, partial  atrophy  of  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior extremities  (Magendie,  Formulaire 
pour  la  Preparation  et  I'Emploi  de  Plus- 
sieursNouveauxMedicamens,  &c.,  1835).  It 
.should  not  be  given  in  paralysis  succeeding 
apoplexy  or  cerebral  haemorrhage.  It  wsb 
given  to  an  infant  aged  three  years  and  a 
half,  affected  with  hemiplegia  after  measles, 
with  success :  dose,  half  a  grain  every  four 
hours.  In  paralysis  of  Uie  arm,  the  dose 
was  increased,  during  fifteen  days,  to  thirty 
grains  three  times  a-day  (Gendr.  Jouroi  Gen. 
de  Med.,  1824) ;  in  StVitus's  dance,  after  all 
means  had  failed  (M.  Cazanave).  The  best 
mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  in  pills:  dose,  half 
a  grain  twice  a  day,  gradually  increased.  Its 
effects  are  tremblings  and  tetanic  spasms. 

STRYCHNINE. 

The  active  principle  of  nux  vomica,  act- 
ing consequently  in  the  same  manner,  but 
with  more  energy.  It  is  employed  in  the 
same  cases.     1 1  is  an  alkali . 

[lliis  medicine  possesses  the  most  extra- 
ordinary influence  on  the  brain,  spinal  mar- 
row, and  ganglionic  systems,  6r,  to  speak 
scientifically,  on  the  cerebro-spinal  and  gan- 
glionic system  (sympatheticsystem).  I  have 
not  only  employed  it  in  paralysis  and  nerv- 
ous disorders  in  all  parU  of  the  body;  but 
in  a  host  of  maladies  of  Protean  form  which 
we  referable  to  disordered  innervation.  I 
am  In  the  habit  of  using  it  daily  in  all  the 
foinia  oi  hysteria,  in  chorea,  nervous  apo- 
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plexy,  hypochoadriasifl,  neuralguB,  spinal 
irritation,  nemicrania,  hemiplegia,  paraple- 
gia,  and  partial  paralysis ;  and  the  patients 
under  my  care  are  examined  by  several  in- 
telligent students,  some  of  whom  were  in 
practice.    I  have  also  used  it  successfully 
in  diarrhcEa  with  rice-coloured  dejections, 
and  accompanied  by  blueness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, in  dysentery,  colic,  and  other  spasmo- 
dic disorders.     I  order  it  daily  in  cases  of 
hysteria,  dyspepsia,  &c.,  in  the  dose  of  l-12th 
of  a  grain,  morning  and  evening. '  It  causes 
a  degree  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  and  ra- 
pidly relieves  the  sense  of  sinking  at  the 
epi^trium,  so  troublesome  to  dyspeptic 
and  nervous  persons.      It  possesses  great 
power  on  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic,  as 
well  as  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and 
thence  relieves  disordered  ner\-ou8  function 
in  all  parts  of  the  body.    I  seldom  exceed 
5-12ths  of  a  grain  daily,  as  I  have  tried  the 
medicine  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  and  few 
persons  will  bear  a  larger  dose.    T.] 

Internally.     Powder,     Gr.  l-12th 

I-18th,  in  pills. 

Akool  de  Strychnine.  P.  de  M.  (Strych- 
niue,  gr.  iij;  alcohol,  Ji).  Gutt.  yj—xxiv, 
in  a  potion. 

Powder  of  Strychnine.   H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Strychninae,  gr.  i; 
Oxydi fcni nigri,  3i; 
Saccharl,  3  iij. 
Divide  in  chartulas  vj,  quarum  sttmat 
imam  mane  nocteque. 

Pills  of  Strychnine.    (Magendie.) 

R.  Strychninae,  gr.  ij; 
Conf.  rosBB  gall.,  3  ss. 
Hisce.  et  divide  in  pilulas  xxiv,  ex  qui* 
bus  capiat  unam  mane  nocteqne. 

POU  qf  Strychnine.     (Ryan.) 

R.  Strychninae,  gr.  i ; 
Confect.  rossB,  3  as ; 
Pulv.  glycyrrhiz.  giss. 
In  pilulas  xij  divide,  quarum  capiat  unam 
mane  nocteque,  et  augeatur  dosis  ad  iv  vel 
T  quotidie. 

It  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  bowels  pre- 
vious to  the  exhibition  of  strychnine,  which 
is  a  powerful  astringent.  I  have  repeatedly 
known  a  few  of  the  preceding  pills  check  a 
profuse  diarrhoea  with  ricepcoloured  dejec- 
tions, and  even  when  the  extremities  were 
blue  in  malignant  cholera. 

Potion  with  Strychnine.    (Hagendie.) 

R.  StrychniuK.  gr.  i; 
Sacchari,  3  iy ; 
Acid  acetic,  gutt.  ij; 
Aq.  destillatc,  §  ij. 
Fiat  potio,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  min. 
mane  nocteque. 

The  dose  should  be  gradually  augment- 
ed to  three  or  four  spoonsful. 

Extern  ALLY.  Gr.  1-1 2th — 1,  applied  on 
the  surface  of  a  ramll  blister  placed  on  the 
temple  or  eyebrow  in  anmurosis,    Ihe  me« 


dicine  has  been  also  used  endermically  in 
paralysis  and  atrophy. 

Test  for  Strychnine. — Good  strychnine  will 
not  be  reddened  by  nitric  acid. 

SULPHATE  OF  BTRTCHNINB. 

Its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  strych- 
nine, but  more  energetic,  on  account  of  its 
great  solubility.  It  is  sometimes  had  re- 
course to  in  diseases  which  have  resisted  the 
action  of  strychnine. 

Internally.      Powder.     Gr.  I-20th 

I -12th,  in  pills,  with  q.  s.  of  the  confection 
of  red  roses,  or  in  a  draught. 

BRUCINE. 

The  active  principle  of  false  angustnra  j 
It  acts  on  the  system  in  the  manner  of 
strychnine,  but  less  powerfully.  It  has  been 
employed  with  advantage  in  certain  cases  of 
.paralysis,  in  atrophy  of  the  limbs,  and  in 
some  analogous  cases. 

[According  to  Andral,  six  grains  are  equal 
to  one  of  strychnine.    T.] 

Internally.  Powder.  Gr.  1— vj,  pro- 
gressively. *^ 

Akool  de  Brucine.  P.  de  M.  (Brucine, 
gr.  xyiij;  alcohol  (36 «),  gj).  Gutt.  vj— 
XXIV,  m  a  potion. 

Pills  qf  Brucin/e.    (Magendie.)  * 

R.  Pulv.  brucinae,  gr.  xij  j 
Confectio.  rosae,  3  ss. 
Divide  in  pilulas  xxiv,  ex  quibos  capiat 
IJ  quotidie.  i  tr   • 

llie  dose  may  be  progressively  incieased 
to  BIX  in  the  day. 

Stimulating  Potion.    (24agendie). 
R.  Brucinae,  gr.vj; 
Aq.  destill.  5iv; 
Sacchari,  3  ij. 
Piatmistura  de  quA  cochleare  magnum 
Bumatur  mane  nocteque. 

[The  sulphate,  hydrocMorate^  phosphate, 
oxalate  and  nitrate  of  brucine  are  not  em- 
ployed  medicinally.    T.] 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus  is  one  of  the  most  energetic 

S Olsons.  When  used  in  extremely  small 
OSes,  it  is  a  powerful  excitant  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  appears  to  act  likewise 
on  the  organs  of  generation.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  typhoid  fevers  accompanied  with 
excessive  adynamia,  in  certain  cases  of 
paralysis,  gout,  obstinate  rheumatism,  &c 
It  IS  a  dangerous  medicine,  and  requires  the 
most  serious  attention  when  employed. 

Internally.  .  Gr.  J— i  daily,  in  an 
emulsion. 

Ether  Phosphoric.  P.  (5i  contains  about 
gr.  f  of  phosphorus).  Gutt  v— x  in  an 
emolaive  potion,  may  be  gradually  increased. 


Phosphorated  Oi7. 

BmlePhotphorie.  F.  de  M.  (Phosphorus, 
.3j;  oil  of  sweet  almonds  fij;  after  the 
(iiOBphorya  is.  perfeoUy  diaiolred,  decant. 
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and  addj.  I.  of  the  essential  oil  of  berga- 
mot).  Gott  zx— XXX  in  an  emulsive  po- 
faon,  a  spoonful  to  be   taken  for  a  dwe. 

tST  u  ?S«?  <^^°t*>^»  firr.  4i  of  phosphorus. 
(March  1835).    See  aphrodisiacs. 

BXTXRNALLY.. 

Pommade  Photphorie.  P.  In  frictions,  but 
with  the  greatest  care.  (Phosphorus  two 
parts,  adepc  and  aqua,  a&  100  ol.  lavend. 
q.  s). 

PHOSPHORIC   ACID. 

[Dr.  I^ntin  of  Gottingren  applied  a  lotion 
composed  of  one  part  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
eight  of  distilled  water  twice  a  day,  to  ul- 
cers ^used  by  caries  of  the  bone.  (Magen- 
oie'e  Formulary  1835.    T.] 

ARNICA.      (fLOWXRB  AND  ROOT.) 

A  very  active  stimulant  to  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
paralysis,  and  amaurosis.  It  is  also  recom- 
mendtti  as  a  febrifuge.  The  flowers  pul- 
verized act  powerfully.  '^ 

Sub$t.  Ineompai.  f  he  sulphates  of  iron 
and  zinc,  the  acetete  of  lead,  the  mineral 
acids,  &e. 

Interkallt.  Flowers.  Powder,  gr.  vj 
—X  and  gradually  increased  xxx— vf 

^'coctiw  and  Infuncn,  3j~iv  to  Oij  of 
water.  They  should  be  filtered  through 
paper.  ^ 

The  root.    P<woJ«-,  gr.  xij— 3  i. 
Deeoetum.    The  same  as  the  flowers. 
Tmeiitre  Hhire.    P.  9i-  3  „  in  a  potion. 
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StimulaiiMg  and  TonU  Bolus.     H.  de  Ifontjp. 
R.  Pulv.  flor.  amies, 
Camphorae,  aa  gr.  iv; 
Theriacap,  q.  s. 
Fiat  bolus. 

fomp'^nT?'"'''.''-     ^^'oetian.     In    lotions, 
lomentations,  &c. 


In^uiono/ Amiea.    Hot  D.  H.delaCh. 
R.  Florum  amicae  montauEe,  3  j  ; 
AquK  ferventis,  Oij. 
Cola  per  chartam. 

A  teoMpoo^ful  to  he  taken  at  a  time  and  fre. 
«•«*%  repeated.     An   ounce  of  the  iyrup  of 
ormge  peel  may  be  added  to  thi$  it^wion.     It 
^J^f^  w»  c^oin  cases  qf  apoplexy,  pa- 

Infusion  Kenme  d'Amiea.    II.  of  Italy. 
R.  Radicis  arnicae  mont.  3  ij . 
Aquae  ferventis,  q  s. 
*  Coque  ad,  5  vj,  per  chartam  cola  et  adde 
Etheris  sulphuric!,  9ij,  ' 

Tlie  dose  is  a  spoonful  at  a  time.  ' 

y^ifous  Infusion  qf  Andea,    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Flor.  amic.  moot.  S  ss  • 
Aqioe  pane, 

VinialKaa  Svj. 
Coque,  cola,  et  adde, 

Uisce     ^^'"^'  *^^^'  *°^°*'  ^  ~- 
TktdmeU  keif  a  glasqful  etery  hour. 

<^»'»P^ynd  powder  of  Amka.    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Pulv.  rad.  amicae, 

~; eerpent. 

PIM  menth.  piper.  8a  3ij. 
Divide    in   cha^tuW  ^  qnarum  cantat 
nnam.  secandA  quAque  horil.  ^ 

Mm  severe  fevers  mceompatHed  with  diarrhma. 

TOl.  VII. 


ALCOHOL. 

#•, '^M  °^?!  "  °°®  ^^  **^«  "><»*  energetic  dif- 
f"ti'  •'"'°*^,^'  I^  «^^B.  when^'concen. 
trated,  as  a  violent  poison ;  when  diluted. 

S^'°  '"^  ^^"'  '^  «^"-*«  ^  S^^^"^^  stimu- 
lation; m  large  doses,  it  produces  ebriety 

and  may  occasion  death.  Alcohol  at  36» 
or  recHJled  spirit  qf  wine,  is  usM  in  pre- 
paring  tinctures,  &c.  It  is  never  employed 
alone  as  medicine.  Diluted  with  water,  it 
IS  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  in  diseases 
accompaiAed  with  adynamic  symptoms, 
typhus,  convalescence  after  serious  illness, 
dehrium  tremens,  &c.  It  is  used  exter' 
wiy'^-.°1''^°*''**^*^'  ^  *  rubefacient;  and 

stoilcU.        "^"«*™'^^'   i'*  many  circum' 

INTBRNALLY.    3  j^  J  y  diluted,  in driuks. 

Punch.    H.  desEnf. 
R.  Spirit,  rectificati,  g  ij  ; 
Tincturae  melissae,  3  ij  ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  gj; 

Misce.        ^^'^^'^-^^^'fij- 

rf^iS!/^  ?/'^^'"'  ^»'^^  ^0  children  of  a 
debauated  habit,  and  in  dangerous  fevenL 
eonvakscence  after  Umg  and  severe  iUn^^cT 

Alcoholized  Lemonade.     Hot.  D. 
R.  Alcoholis, 
Mellis,  aa  Ji; 
Syrupi  tartaric!,  g  ij  • 
Aquae,  Oij. 
Misce. 

Employed  in  the  same  eases  as  theprecedina 
preparation,  *^  ^^vmy 

Stimulating  DHnks.    H.  of  Germ., 

R.  Alcohol,  g  iw . 

Inf.  cort.  aurant.  Oij. 
Misce.  •' 

A  small  cupful  at  a  dose. 

EXTBRNALLT. 

In  frictions,  lotions,  and  fomentations,  as  e»» 
ettants  and  stimuUmtt. 

Astringent  Lotioiu 

R.  Alcohol  §ij; 

„.  ,,  ^.Aqa«BcalciB,088. 
Fiat  lotio. 

WINS. 

^J^^^^^  "^  *^  «•  tonici  aa  well  aa 

T^^'^'a  ^^^^\^^  ^««^  ^^<^  action! 
are  earned  to  the  brain,  and  which  are  very 

^*    j^-  ''^^^^S  affect,  cxeidje,  notwith- 
standing  the  small  portion  of  alcohol  thev 
contom,  a  marked  diuretic  influence 
Wme  18  administered  iriUi  advantage  in 
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cettoiii  ewet  of  ady  nftmic  and  ataxic  fevcra, 
in  Bcrofulous  and  acorbutic  affections,  antt 
in  all  asthenic  diseases.  It  also  serves  as  a 
vehicle  for  many  medicines,  and  enters  into 
the  composition  of  a  great  many  officmal 

^'^rfciluted  with  water  and  sweetened,  it  is 
of  Jfreat  value  in  diseases  of  infanta  attended 
with  much  prostration  t)f  strength,  and  also 
as  a  vehicle  for  quinine.    T.] 

Internally.    Diluted  with  water,  with 
or  without  sugar,  as  a  drink  in  certain  te- 
yers  accompanied  with  adynamia. 
.  [Wine  whey  was  an  old  remedy  in  such 

cases*    *.j  1        •    ^  ^»n 

Puic,  <  apoonful  at  a  dose,  in  conva- 

Icteence  after  serious  ilhiess. 

Atecholixed  Vintna  Lemmnde.    Hot.  D. 
R.  Vinialbi, 
Aqu«,  &  a  Oj ; 
Alcohol,  1 1; 
Syrup,  tartar,  Jij. 

Taken  as  a  drink  in  certain  atonte  qSMtont, 

Externally.    In  lotions,  fomentations, 

local  bathf,  &c. 

Vinous  Fomentaiian,    Hot.  D. 
ft.  Ros.  gall,  petal.  ?  I ; 
Vini  rubri,  Oj. 
DecoQue  et  cola.  .   .  ,    ^ 

//  is  frequency  appUtd  to  cerimn  mdolent 

ulcers. 
Vinous  Fomentation  of  Sage,    H.  de  la  Ch. 
ft.  Vini  rubri,  Oj. 

Foliorum  sal  vise,  s** 

Becoqae  ct  cola. 

It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  precedtng 

"^The  Fomentation  Vineuse  ^'««'."9«%°J..^^*. 
same  hospital,  is  made  by  adding  5  viij  of 
camphorated  alcohol,  and  in  replacmg  the 
leaves  of  sage  by  an  equal  quantity  of  ju- 
^^erb^^^^^  nneusedeBaies 

dcGenievre,  of  U  Char.,  is  formed. 

Vinous  Lotion.    H.  des  Enf. 

ft.  Vini,  Oj ; 
Mellia,  5  ii. 

Fiat  lotio.  ,        ,    ..... 

Applied  to  umnds  and  ulcers  of  an  unhealthy 

"^''^'irriiating  InjeHim.    H.de  Paris, 
ft.  Vini  fervent.  .Oy* 

Alcohol,  q.  s.  ... 

Employed  in  tlie  operatim  ^^^^^l^' .^l^' 
jections,  in  cases  of  large  openings  f^the  integu- 
ments by  chronic  abscesses. 

CHAPTER  X. 

MBDICIMBS  BMPIiOYED  IN  OBNBRAli  AS 
AKTIBPASMODICS. 

SXyLPBXJBIC  ETHER. 

IS  laxw  doses  it  irritates  the  slomach  ex- 
iSwTiathe  same  time  produces  » 


hind  of  ebriety.    In  small  ones,  it  acta  ott 
the  nervous  system,  sometimes  as  a  sedative, 
at  others  as  a  lively  stimulant,  but  alwaya 
in  a  transient  manner.    It  is  employed  with 
advantage   in    the    generality  of   nervous 
affections,    such   as  spasmodic    vomiting, 
nervous  colics,  hysteria,  asthma,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  neuroses,  typhoid  fevers,  to  calm 
convulsive  movements,  hiccup,  &c.     It  ii 
frequently  used  to  combat  ebriety,and  is  re* 
commended  as  a  febrifuge  and  anthelmintiCi 
It  is  often  very  useful,  in  enemata  in  ne- 
phritic colic    Its  vapour  is  employed  to  ir- 
riUte  the  pituitary  surface  in  cases  of  syn- 
cope, and  may  prove  very  useful  in  certain 
nervous  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Externally  it  serves  as  a  refrigerant  ia  cer- 
tain cases  of  neuralgia,  megrim,  &c.    In 
fine,  this  liquid  is  emptoyed  aaa  wlvent  for 
a  great  number  of  medicinea. 

Internally.    Gutt.  vi— x  withai^ar* 
or  XX—  Ssi  in  a  potion. 

Potion  Antispasmodic.    P.    AspoOnfulat 

[Sulphur,  ether,  3ii  orange-flower  water, 
|iv — syrup,  ij.] 

.    Ether  sulfurigue  AlcoolU^,  or  Uqvewr  Ano* 
dyne  D' Hoffman,  gutt.  x—  5  j.  in  »  potten. 

Sirop  d^ Ether.    P.     Jsa—i.  in  sedativa 
and  antispasmodic  potions. 

Potion  Gommeuse  Ether^.   H.  de  la  Ch. 
ft.  Ether,  sulphur,  gutt.  xvi^j ; 
Potionis  gummi,  S  iv. 
Fiat  potio,  cujus capiat  cochleare  magnum 
pro  dosi. 

Potion  with  Mint  Water.    H.  St.  AUt 

ft.  Ether,  sulphur.,  Sbs; 
Aquae  menthse,  §iv; 
Syrup,  simpl.  5^. 
Misce.    Doeis  coch.  magnum. 
Antispasmodic  Potion,    Hot.  D. 
ft.  Btherisgutt.  xxx; 
Infusi  tilise, 

. flor.  aurant,  &  ft  S  i ; 

Aq.  destill.  menthse. 
Aquae  destill.  melissee, 

flor.  aurant,  aa  5j ; 

Syrup.  Bimplicis,  5  i. 
Misce.    Dosis  cochleare  magnnm. 
The  Antispasmodic  Potion,  of  the  H.  St. 
Ant.,  does  not  contwn  the  distilled  waters, 
and  the  ether  is  replaced  by  3  w  of  alco- 
holized sulphuric  ether.  ^  ^     „   ^     __ 

The  Potion  Calmmt,  of  the  H.  des  Yen.,  is 
similar  to  the  preceding  one.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  gutt.  XV  of  the  anodyne  liquor 
of  Hoffman,  and  the  same  quantity  of  lau- 
danum to  5  V  of  the  infusion  of  Uha  and 
5  iij  of  orange  flower  water. 

The  Potion  Antihysterique,  of  the  same 
hospital,  differs  from  the  preceding  by  the 
addition  of  alcoholate  of  amber,  and  of  cas- 
tor, h  a  gutt.  XV.  It  is  employed  in  nervous 
affections  accompanied  by  severe  paina  or 

convulsions.  ^  iv    rr  .M^ 

The  PitHonAntisp^umodsqitefW  Uie  U.OM 


♦'!f^u  .  ^?"  ^'''^P*  *^**  >^  ^o«8  not  con- 
tain fhe  laudanum ;  and  the  liquor  of  Hoff- 
man IS  replaced  by  5  as  of  sulphuric  ether. 

VmoVM  BTHEft, 

It  posessea  the  same  properties,  and  is 
^  in  the  same  cases  as  sulphuric  ether ; 
tt  appears  to  act  also  as  a  diuretic.     It 
is  employed  m  some  diseases  of  the  liver. 
^  Jj'T^^NALLY.    Gutt.  XX— XXX,  in  a  po- 

JBther  Nitrique  Alcoholisd.   P.    6utt.xxx, 
and  even  more,  in  a  potion,  as  a  diuretic. 
Acidulated  Julep.    H.  of  Germ. 
Be.  Etheris  nitrici,  3i ; 
Becocti  hordei,  Sxxiv; 
Syrup.  Umon.  §ij. 


ofHo^tab. 


S3S 


A  small  cupful  at  a  dose. 

Sedative  Emulsion.    H.  of  Montp. 

'R.  Ether,  nitr.  cnm  alcohol,  gutt. 
xxiv; 

Emulsion,  sem.  melonis,  Jiv: 
Syrup,  nymphttas  alb.  §i. 


pro  dosi. 

In  ffonorrhaa, 

ExTx&NALLT.    /»  firicUoM,  as  a  refrige- 
rant.   Any  quantity. 

AntipklogisHe  QargU.    H.  of  Germ. 
Be.  Etheris  nitrici,  §  as ; 
Decoetialtbtt«,Oij; 
Syrupi  ejusdem,  gij. 


m  hrenty-four  horns,  in  pilb,  or  in  a  mttci^ 
laginooa  vehicle. 

Sedaiite  Powder.    H.  Dieu. 
R.  Bismuth,  subnlt.  gr.  iv  j 
Magnesiae  calcin., 
Saccharipurit,aftgr.xl. 
horii  *^     ^^'  **P***  J'  «ngulia 

TmUePOU.    H.ofAmer. 
R.  Bismuth,  subnit.  gij* 
Mucilag.  acacift,  q.  s.' 

horif  "*^*    ''^^'■^'  ■ecimdla 

In  dytpeptia.  \ 

CAMPBOB. 

In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  sedative:  in 
lajpge  ones  it  is  a  very  energetic  excitant, 
which  causes  very  violent  nervous  aymp- 
toms,  and  may  even  occasion  death.  It  is 
employed  internally  in  nervous  and  spasmo- 
dic ^cctions,  such  as  neuralgia,  spasms  of 
™  bladder  and  cesophagus,  hysteria,  cho- 
f»'      K  ♦    w  also  used  in  typhoid  fev«rs. 


TK.t  ^y^.^'    ^'  •^J^'"Fn««  wo.  5 1.  «»,  «c.    11  is  also  used  in  typhoid  fevers 

o  di-           '  ''^"'  '""**^  ^^  ™<^-*    *?,  ^r,^?  ^^'^«"«  8ymptomi%md  2^7: 
"**""•  ally  delirium,  suhanltna  nf  ♦»,«  ♦^..j 'a^^ 


HTDKOCBLORIC  BTHXK. 

It  pcMsesses  the  same  properties,  and  may 
be  used  m  the  same  case  cases,  as  the  pre- 
cedmg  preparationB.  It  is  not  much  em- 
ployed. 

iNTBRNALL  Y.  Gutt  XX— -xzx,  and  even 
more,  m  a  potion. 

Bther  hydroehtorique  AlcooKsS.  P.  Gutt. 
XX — 5  iB,  in  a  potion. 

ACXTTC  BTBtm. 

It  has  the  same  properties,  and  may  be 
employed  in  the  same  mannet  as  the  pre- 
ceding.  It  is  not  much  used  except  exter- 
nally, in  frictions  on  those  parts  affected 
with  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 

Intkbnally.    Gutt  3  Bi»  in  a  potion. 

ExTXBiTALLY.  Gtttt.  3  ij— iv,  iufrictions. 

eOBNtniATB  OF  BiaVUTB. 

In  doses  of  a  drachm,  an  irritant  poison ; 
m  small  doses  a  very  efficadons  sedative  in 
neuralgia  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal,  according  to  MM.  Odier,  Delaroche, 
Clarke,  Lombard,  Trousseau,  &c.  It  is  em- 
ployed with  great  success  in  gastralgia,  py- 
rosis, gastro-enteralgia,  chronic  gastritis, 
chronic  diarrhoea,  spasmodic  cholera,  to 
calm  the  cramps  of  the  stomach,  and  to 

snbdue  the  spasmodic  diarrhcea  and  vomit- 
ing; 


ally  delirium,  subsultus  of  the  tendonsffec. 
It  IS  strongly  recommended  as  an  anti- 
aphrodisiac. 

[It  is  »id  to  fbcilitate  the  action  of  mer- 
cury.    (See  Mercury.)    T,] 

It  is  used  externally  with  muchadvantage 
mrheumaticpoins,  gout,  neuralgia,  &c  It  is 
a  medioine  which  is  very  much  employed. 

'2'™?^^'^^-  Gr.^9i,andevei  3« 
or  3 1  daily,  ui  pills,  or  suspended  in  a  vehi- 
cle by  the  aid  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  of  a 
mucilage. 

Potion  campMe.  P.  The  dose  is  a  spoon- 
ful  at  a  time.  '^ 

Camphorated  Powdert.    H.ofGeniU 
R.  Camphors, 

Acid,  benzoic,  ft  &  gr.  vi  t 
Sacchari,  3i.  * 

Divide  in  chartulas  vi,  quarum  capiat 
unam  tertia  quAqne  horA. 

Camphorated  Boiu$e$.    H.  of  England. 

R.  Camphorae, 

Conf.  ros8e,fi&3i« 
Fiant  boli  zij,  e  quibus  sumator  una 
quarUt  vel  sextA  quAque  horA« 

Sohues  qf  Camphor  and  Nitre.  H.  Militaires. 

R.  Pulv.  camphorae. 

Potass,  nitratis,  a&  3i ; 

Confect.  ros»,  q.  s. 

Divide  in  bolos  vi  quarum  sumat.  iv— ▼! 
quotidie. 

In  typhous /evert. 

In  the  BoU  Camphris  of  the  Hot.  D.,  the 
confection  of  roses  is  replaced  by  staich  and 
syrup. 

In  the  PiMes  Antisqttiques  of  the  H.  St. 
Ant.,  the  starch  is  replaced  by  gum  acacise : 
?*  ^^AJ°*"***y  '^  divided  into  xviy  pills, 

e2 
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Hie  Bob  Camphrh  tt  Niirit  of  the  H.  de 
la  Hat.  contain  only  gr.  viU  of  camphor  and 
▼i  of  nitre,  united  by  q.  s.  of  the  yolk  of  an 

egg. 

Bohuet  qf  Camphor  and  ike  Hydro^tulphate 
of  Antimony.    H.  de  la  Mat. 

H.  Camphorse,  Bi; 

Antim.  4ydro-«ulph.  gr  i; 
Potass,  tart.  gr.  xvi; 
VitflUi  oTi,  q*  a. 
Divide  in  bolos  iv. 

Used  in   certain  fevers  accompanied    with 
prottration  of  strength, 

Stdative  PUls.     Hot.  D. 

J^.  Camphorse.  gr.  xij ; 

Hydiargyri  submur.  gr.  vi ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  b. 
Fiant  pilnls  iv. 

Antispasmodic  PiUs,    Hot.  D. 

R.  CamphorK,  gr.  vi; 

Extracti  opii,  gr.  j  ; 

Nitratis  potassae,  gr.  iv; 

Syrupi  simpliciB,  q.  e. 
Divide  in  pilulaa  vi.  • 
Pitts  used  in  Hospital  Gangrene.     Hot  D. 

f^.  Camphorae,  Bi ; 

Moschi,  gr.  viy ; 

Ext.  opii,  gr.  ij; 

Syrup  simpl.  q.  s, 
Fiant  piluln  viij. 
Each  pill  contains  gr.  iij  of  camphor. 

Antiseptic  PotUm.     Hot.  D. 

K.  CamphoraB)  gr.  x ; 
Decoct,  cinchon.  { iv ; 
Tinct.  cinnam.  5i; 
AmmonisB  acet  a  a  51;' 
Syrup,  simplic.  %  i. 
Fiat  potio,  cojus  sumatur  cochl.  mag.  pro 
doii. 

In  Fevers  accompanied  with  adt/namia. 

EmuUion  of  Camphor  tcith  Nitre.  H.  of  Germ. 
)Sc»  Camphoree, 

Potass,  nitrat,  a&  gr.  xv; 
Vitelli  ovi,  q.  s.  , 

Tere  et  adde, 

Aquae  tillK,  %  iij. 
Fiat  emulsio,  cujus  cochl.  magnum  sum- 
atur pro  dosi. 

BmgHoyed  to  diminish  pmnfui  ereciisns  in 
acute  uretritis. 

The  Potion  Camphr^e,  of  the  Hot.  D.,  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  in  the  dose  of  the 
eamphor  and  nitre  behig  raised  to  Bi*  in 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  being  replaced  by  acacia 
gum^  and  in  the  vehicle  being  |  v  of  the 
pectoral  infusion,  sweetened  with  J  i  of  the 

Snip  of  capilleire.    It  is  administered  in 
e  same  cases. 

Camphorated  Potion  with  Ether.  H,  of  Germ* 
B^,  Camphors,  ^i; 
Ether,  sulph.  5ij; 
Liq.  opii  (Sydenham),  gutt.  xx; 
AquK  cinnam.  l^vi* 
Fiat  potio,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  mag* 
num  tertlA  vel  quartA  quique  horA. 


Camphorated  Water  with  Ether, 

R.  Camphom, 

Ether,  sulph.  &  a  5  i ; 

Aque,  5vii. 
Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  ether,  and 
then  pour  the  solution  iifto  a  vessel  contain- 
ing the  water.  This  vessel  ought  to  have  a 
tube  aud  a  small  cock  at  its  base,  and  the 
neck  should  be  furnished  with  a  straight 
tube,  enveloped  in  a  piece  of  Irat.  The 
dose  of  this  liquor  is  a  spoonful,  with  syrop 
in  nervous  affections. 

Camphor  Mixture.    H.  of  England. 

R.  Camphoree,  Bi ; 
Spirit,  rectif.  gutt.  x  ; 
Saccfaari,  %bb; 
Aquae,  Oj. 
Triturate  the  camphor  w^ith  the  spirit,  and 
then  with  the  sugar;   add  the  water,. and 
strain. 

The  dose  is  5  j—  ij  every  three  or  four  hours. 
It  is  qften  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 
[The  addition  of  magnesia,  according  to 
the  Dublin  pharmacopGeia  is  a  great  improve- 
ment. T.] 

•    Externally.    Alcohol  Camphri.  P.  '  In 
lotions,  fomentations,  &,c. 

Liniment  Camphri.  P.  q.  V.  In  frictions. 
-  Baume  Opodeldock,  P.  In  frictions  on 
those  parts  affected  with  rheumatism. 

'  Enema  of  Camphor.    H.  de  la  Matl 

R.  Caraphorae,  5  ij ; 
Vitelli  ovi,  No.  Ij 
Decocti  hordei,  Oij. 
Misce  pro  enemate. 

Employed  in  fevers  accompanied  uUh  ady^ 
namUif  and  as  a  sedative  in  painful  neuralgia, 

Sfc. 

Ltnemmt  Antiseptize.    H.  Dieu. 
R.  Camphorae,  5  ij ; 
Cinchonas,  {1; 
Aquae,  Oij. 
Misde. 

Employed  in  fevers    in  which  there  4s  a 
tendency  to  gangrene.    . 

Camphorated  Gargle.    H.  of  Italy. 

}]^«  Camphor*,  5i; 

Ether  sulph.*  3i; 

Syrnp.  simplic,  i  i ; 

Aquae,  Oij.  _| 

Fiat  gargarisma.  .     :  ^ 

Used  in  mei§Uynant  emyina. 

Camphorated  Vinegar.    H.  Uiliturea. 

AneU  fort^  i  viif.  "  '  •>' 

liqua. 
Employed  in  lotions,  Frictions,  S^. 

Camphorated  Fomentation.    H.  oi  Germ. 
R.  Camphorae,  5  iv ; 
Acid' acetic,  Sij; 
Aceti,  ^  x« 
FiatlbtttB. 
Employed  in  fomentations  to  parts  threatentd 

with  gangrene. 
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R.  Spirit,  rect.  com  camph.  J  ij  ;  "^'^^  ^  if\dxkce  onr  readers  to  penue  and  po«. 

Infosi  flor.  sambuci,  Oj.  '         »wtit ;  and  wc  trust  iU  author  wiU,  in  the 

■B!Lt!S!^'j^  *i.  s     ^         -  "***  edition,  give  an  index  or  table  of  coa- 

fro  Ai»  M»jin«MA\  '    iections. 


(To  be  continued). 


As  a  compilation,  this  work  is  unequalled 


»<^CctDrf.  in  our  literature,  and  well  deserves  a  place  w 

^n    BaipotitUm  qf  fhe   Nature,    Tyeatmeni      •^^^  "****<^  l»^'*«"y-   It  comprises  the  doc- 
*md  Prevention  qf  continued   Fever.    By     *'****  *°^  opinions  of  the  best  writers  on 
Henry  M'Cormac,    MD.    8vo.   pp.*  202.     ^^^r,  of  this  and  other  countries. 
London:  Longman  &  Co.     1835. 
On  a  former  occasion  we  gave  a  brief  uoUce  "~^"" 

of  this  work,  and  oow  redeem  our  promise  to     ^TAc  Practice  in  the  Liverpool  Ophthalmic  Injlr- 
Flaw  its  merits  before   our  readers.     The         mary  for  the  Year  1834;  being  the  Firtt 
tubjcct  of  it  has  occupied  the  attenUon  of  our         Special  Report.    By  Hugh  Neill,  Sui^eon 
profession  from  the  earHest  period  of  medical         to  the  Charity.     8vo.  pp.  55.    A  Plate. 
l»i*tory;  and  though  a  vast  deal  has  been         London  :    Longman  and  Co.     1835. 
written  upon  it  in  all  ages,  its  real  nature     W«  Ughly  approve  of  the  laudable  example 
ia  stfll  unknown.    The  author  of  the  volume     »«t  by  the  author  in  publishing  an  annual  re- 
before  ns   has  quoted    a  great  number  of    Port  of  the  diseases  treated  at  a  provincial 
Wcteat  and  modem  writers  on  fever,  and     P«blic  charity.     Such  a  proceeding  is  not 
placed  their  views  in  a  persplcnous  order     only  valuable  to  the  governors,  but  also  to 
before  bis  readers.     He  has  also  added  the     ^^  »«•«  of  science.    Many  are  too  laxy, 
result  of  his  own  experience,  and  given  the     indolent,  or  incompetent  to  perform  the  task 
ftUleet  aoconnt  of  the  disease,  hitherto  pub.     of  arranging  materials  for  a  clinical  report, 
liihed  ia  our  langnage.     He  has,  however,      ^bUe  others  are  deterred  from  the  attempt 
been  guilty  of  a  serious  omission  in  baring     by  the  fear  of  criticism, 
ne^cctcd  a  proper  arrangement  of  his  matter,         Mr.  Neill,  in  a  prefatory  address  to  the 
and  published  the  whole,  without  any  order,     governors,  ably  and  properly  contends,  that 
or  even  a  toble  of  contents  to  guide  the  reader,     the  publication  of  a  clinical  report  is  legiti- 
His  work  is  one  chapter :  the  etiology,  pa.     mate,  that  publicity  is  essential  to  the  fuU 
thology,  and  treatment  of  fever  are  only  to     development  of  a  charity,  and  that  there  is  a 
be  discovered  by  pemring  the  whole  volume;     moral  as  well  as  professional  necessity  for 
and  this  is  what  few  can  accompHsh,  at  least     making  public  the  pracUcal  results  in  such  an 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  practice,     institution.     We  fully  agree  to  all  these  sen. 
This  U  a  matter  of  regret,  as  in  aU  other  re-     timents.     He  is  also  justified  in  arguing  in 
■pecU,  the  work  comprises  the  views  of  the     favour  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  from 
»08t  mowned  writers  of  many  centuries ;     the  subdivision  of  labour  in   the  arU  and 
and  it  is  really  astonishing  that  the  author     sciences.     We  hold,  however,  that  every  me- 
could  have  condensed  such  a  f^d  of  infor-     dical  practitioner  should  be  deeply  versed  in 
metionwitian  so  smaU  a  compass.   The  want     all  dUeases,  and  practise  in  tiiose  he  pleases, 
of  arrangement  of  the  eontenU  predndee  the     or  to  which  his  incUnation  leads  him.    The 
possibility  of  our  attempt  to  analyse,  while     mere  occuUst,  aurist,  dentUt,  &c,  would  be 
the  nature  of  the  sulyeet,  and  the  UmiU  by     a  bad,  dangerous,  and  ignorant  practitioner; 
which  we  are  dreamscribed^  remind  as  that     And  fortunately  for  humanity  and  science,  few' 
weeonld  not  ooenpy  several  numbers  with     such  incompetent  persons  now  exist  amongst 
«traets,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  more  prac-     us.    AU  rising  medical  men  study  every  form 
tical  and  valuable  matter  to  the  bulk  of  our    of  human   infirmity ;   but  prefer  a  certain 
readers.  The  weekly  medical  periodicato  can.    branch  of  our  science. 
■ot  give  long  reviews,  unless  of  works  eon*        After  baring  disposed  of  the  preceding 
taininga  variety  of  practical  information.  They    general  observations,  our  autiior  gives  a  ta. 
«  ^^otice  the  m^ority  of  protfactloiit  of    bular  riew  of  the  diseases  of  tiie  eye,  which 
tUitecriptioa.  Il,a  ^fler  his  treatment  in   1834,  witii  a 
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Uatory  oi  some  of  tbese,  which  proves  him 
to  be>a  sdentlfie  anrgeon,  and  an  exeellent 
operator.     His  explanatioii  of  the  operations 
for  cataract  is  good ;  while  his  narratiye  of 
Mses  of  hlindaess  cured  by  operation,  most 
not  only  be  highly  gratifying  to  himself,  M 
well  as  to  the  governors  of  the  Liverpool 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  but  to  the  pnblic.  We 
hope  to  see  a  continuation  of  clinical  reports 
from  this  institution,  and  osiers  from  th« 
many  charitable  establishments  in  the  great 
town  of  Liverpool.    We  are  delighted  at  the 
b^iant  prospects  of  our  brethren  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  we  trust,  ere  long,  not  only  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  recording  the  establish- 
ment of  a  medical  institution,  but  of  one  or 
more  medical  schools  in  Lancashire. 


This  essay  would  be  of  ImmcDsc  good,  u 
perused  by  parents,  or  those  engaged  in  the 
superintendence  of  scholastic  pursuits. 


An  Inquiry  inio  the  Natvre  and  Causes  of  isa- 
teral  D^ormUy  of  the  Spine ;  in  Reference^ 
more  especially  ^  to  the  pernicious  effects  1/ 
certain  MoroU  and  Physical  Influences,  re' 
suiting  from  the  modem  system  of  Female 
Education,  By  Edward  W.  Duflin,  MD. 
8vo.  pp.  94.     Lond<»i :  1835. 

We  have  expatiated  so  much  on  the  subject 
of  spinal  deformities  in  our  last  number,  that 
to  re-enter  upon  it,  would  be  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation. We  have  touched  on  many 
causes  of  spinal  deformities  omitted  by  our 
author,  comprised  all  the  topics  ii^  his  work, 
and  given  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  treat* 
ment. 

He  directs  his  attention  to  three  parts  of 
female  education— dress,  studies,  and  amuse- 
ments.    We  find  nothing  unnoticed  by  us 
under  these  heads  ;  and  consequentiy  cannot 
again  comment  upon  them.     In  making  this 
statement,  we  by  no  means  intend  or  wish  to 
insinuate,  that  there  is  not  much  instructive 
matter  in  the  essay  before  us,  especially  to 
{hose   who  have   not  perused  other  tracts, 
works,  or  lectures  on  the  same  sulject.   But 
we  must  observe,  that  the  author  might  have 
dilated  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  has  done, 
more  particularly  in  a  tract  better  suited  for 
the  general  than  the  medical  reader.     He 
has,  however,  written  enough  to  convince 
those  engaged  in  the  business  of  education, 
of  the  formidable  evils  of  tight  lacing,  the 
erect  attitude  for  six  or  twelve  hours  at  one 
time,  and  the  objectionable  amusements  al- 
Ibwed  female  children. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Causes^  and  Treotment  qf 

.    Vkerous    Diseases   of   the  Leg,      By  -^ 

Spender.     London:  Longman,  pp.  210. 

There  is  perhaps  no  department  of  surgery 
less  tempting  to  practical  investigation  than 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the 
legs,  and  yet,  estimating  the  importance  of 
disease  by  the  number  of  its  victims  and  the 
inconvenience  it  involves,  there  is  scarcely 
one  which  so  urgentiy  demands  the  attention 
of  the  practitioner  as  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  ulcerated  extremities.  The 
fact  that  the  author  of  the  volume  befora 
us  has  himself  treated  about  1000  cases,  and 
that  more  than  1500*  annually  present  them- 
selves at  the  central  Bureau  of  Paris,  are 
sufficient  proofs  of  their  universal  ioiportanoai 
while  the  portion  of  our  population  peonUarly 
affected,  with  the  nature  of  the  treatment^ 
the  disgust  it  too  frequentiy  occasions,  and 
the  seriotts  inconvenience  arising  from  this 
class  of  patients  to  onr  pnblio  hotpitalat 
render  all  efforts  tending  to  mitigate  or  ra* 
move  these  evils  deserving  of  approbatioat 
and,  if  supported  by  the  evidence  of  facts, 
cntitied  to  onr  most  serious  attention. 

Mr.  Spender,  from  a  review  of  1000  oasesf 
thinks  himself  justified  in  stating  thai  tho 
greatiy  preponderating  cause  of  ulcers  in  the 
lower  extremities  is  a  varicose  state  of  the 
veins,  which  precedes  the  ulceration,  and 
without  the  presence  of  whiofa  the  great 
majority  of  ulcers  would  not  exisl.    Tbio 
condition  of  the  venous  system  has  not  been 
overlooked  by  authors  on  the    subject  of 
ulcers,  but  by  none  has  it  been  given  the 
prominent  place  assigned  it  by  Mr*  8« ;  and 
in  no  treatise  that  we  are  aware  of  has  ife 
more   than   partially  influenced  either    tho 
classification  or    treatment.     It  has    been 
generally  described  as  a  result  of  the  ulcer, 
or  an  accidental  oomplioation,  and  by  all  as  • 
condition  acting  unfavourably  ois  ow  PK09» 
nosis,   protracting  the   treatment   and    ini 
creasing  the  liability  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease.    It  has  also  been  viewed  as  almost 
confined  to  a  particular  vein,  and  the  eileeto 
on  the  larger  branches  have  prJuMNpttilir  ar* 
rested  attention.    Mr.  S.,  on  the  other  haad* 
thinks  that  the  varicose  veins  almost  inyv^ 
riably  precede  the  ulceration,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  larger  vessels,  or 
to  the  part  of  the  limb  where  tha  uleemtion 
occurs,  that  it  is  on  this  positive  and  defined 
condition  of  the  structure  of  the  leg  that 
the   majority  of   ulcers    depend,    that    the 
presence  or  absence  of  varicose  veins  forms 
the  only  safe  grounds  of  dassiiieatioBf 


♦  3  An.  d'Hyg.  les  Publlque.  Dec.  1830. 
Farent  dn  Chatele^  on  the  eauses  of  ulcerated 
extremities. 
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H  it  tko  leading  iadicatioa  for  our  remedial 
measures. 

We  do  not  iotead  at  preaeat  oecapying  our 
time  in  diacnssing  the  cause  of  this  eoadi- 
of  the  Teins,  feeling  satisfied  that  the 
iterials  neeessary  to  arrive  at  any  satisfac- 
lory  conclusions  are  not  yet  in  our  possession : 
ve  have  hitherto  been  too  easily  satisfied  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  position  of  the  legs,  and 
tiie  obstacles  thus  opposed  to    the  venous 
ebcttlatioa,  forgetting  that  these  are  natural 
emiditions,  and  consequently  provided  for  in 
tte  atriMtan  of  the  parts,  while  at  the  same 
tisae  we  must  not  forget  that  disease  may 
•rise  from  the  abuse  of  a  natural  condition, 
fu  too  long  standing,  &e.)  as  well  as  from- 
causes  foreign  to  the  normal  functions  of  our 
o»gaas.     M.  Parent  du  Caiateiet,  in  a  labo- 
rious and  iaterestiag  analysis  of  3373  eases, 
ftom  the  iaoomplete  nature  of  his  materials, 
waa  unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
dusions  as  to  the  causes  of  ulcers  in  the 
legs,  though  he  was  enabled  to  deduce  the 
Begative  results,   that  neither  the  vertical 
ptMitloni  nor  exposure  to  heat,  cold,  or  mois- 
taia,  exerted  any  evident  inflaence  either  on 
tta  production  or  character  of  ulcers  of  the 
lower  extremities.     Oat  of   600   workmen 
(d^baMleurs)  who  spend   the   greater  part 
of  every  day  with  their  legs   immersed   in 
water,  he  oaly  met  with  a  single  example, 
aad  tliat  not  a  severe  one.     tn  many  occupa- 
tions involving  a  standing  position  ulcered 
lege  were  frequent,  but  among  others  subject 
to  the  eame  physical  conditions  no  such  lia- 
bttity  could    be  discovered ;    it  is    evident 
therefore  that  some  other  aiding  or  essential 
esadltioa  must  be  present  to  whieh  this  lia- 
bility or  exemption  might  be  attributed.     M. 
Parent  attributes  it  to  the  relative  exposure 
to  external  violence :  this  is  also  the  opinion 
of  the  anther,  with  the  essential  condition, 
that  uleeradoaa  whidi  follow  the  action  of 
external  cntses,  depend  on   an  antecedent 
varicose  condition  of  the  veins. 

The  external   eharacters  of  uloe^s  have 
hitherto  Invariably,  and  almost  exclnsirely, 
formed  the  basis  of  their  classification,  and 
asMch  ingtnuity  has  been  expended  in  esta- 
bWhiag  eharaetert  for  their  distinetion,  and 
thi  a^ustMeat  cf  remedies  applicable  to  their 
"•vied  eoaditfons.    The  very  terms  of  irri- 
tahte  nnd  indolent  include  opposite  methods 
of  treatment,  and  the  ^eerimination  of  the 
pMlhologieal  refiaenfteats  necessary  for  the 
cUagaosIs  of  particular  ulcers,  with  the  selec- 
•f  appropriate  remedies,  is  frequently 
lit  aad  seldom  satisfactory. 
.  Whatever  eimpHfies,  ekher  in  pathology 
or  treatment,  fneilitates  success,   and  Mr. 
Speiider's  views  at  least  possess  the  merit  of 
beilg  eaelly  understood  and  easil/ followed 
ool  la  piacttce.  There  is  no  constant  relation 
betwees  aoause  and  a  pattaologieat  effect,  the 
latter  varies  with   the  constltutiooal   pecu- 
liarities of  each  individual,  and  on  the  same 
l^uada  the  exteraal  characters  of  ulcere 


may  vary,  wliile  the  essential  pathoiogleal 
condition  on  which  they  depend  may  be  iden« 
tical.  The  author  has  found  that  the  irritabla 
and  indolent,  the  exuberant  and  calloin 
ulcers,  with  all  their  intermediate  varieties, 
are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  equally  to 
be  traced  to  a  varicose  otndition  of  the 
veins,  and  that  they  yield  with  nearly  equal 
facility  to  the  same  remedial  meaeurea ;  ha 
therefore  considers  their  external  characters 
of  very  secondary  importance,  directing  his 
treatment  almost  exclusively  against  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  vascular  system^ 
founding  a  favourable  prognosis  on  what  hai 
hitherto  been  regarded  the  great  obstacle  to 
success. 

He  divides  ulcers  into  the  varicose  and 
non-varioose,  associating  this  condition  with 
either  their  local  or  constitutional  peculiarities^ 
as  irritable  varicose,  indolent  varicose,  vena* 
real  varicose,  &c.,  making  it  at  the  same  tlma 
the  basis  of  treatment,  not  excluding  tiie  usa 
of  internal  remedies,  when  distinct  indiea^ 
tioBS  for  their  administration  are  present. 

The  foliowiag  view  of  100  cases  oontaias 
an  average  proportion  of  the  varicose  aoA 
non-varicose  ulcers  which  have  fallen  under 
the  nuthor*s  inspection. 

79  Varlooae;  out  of  these  there  ware  41 
simple,  37  very  irritable,  1 1  very  indolent. 

31  Non  Varicose ;  out  of  these  there  were 
15  simple,  4  very  irritable,  3  very  indolent. 

Females.  Males. 
Of  the  whole  number  68  33 

Of  the  79  varicose  59  to 

Of  the  31  son  varicose  9  13 

In  the  seeoad  chapter  the  author  discasies 
with  muoh  soundness  and  ability  the  general 
principles  of  treatment.  They  are  two.  let. 
Imitating  a  naiural  pfweu.  Sdly.  Intro* 
diieing  a  heaUhtf  aeti&n.  The  naiural  procesa 
of  cure  for  all  abraded  surfaces  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  scab,  by  which  the  healing  prooesa 
is  protected  until  the  structure  is  so  for  re- 
stored that  its  presence  beeomes  unnecessary : 
it  then  folia  off.  The  author  seeing  no  sound 
reasoa  for  our  deviating  so  widely  from  thr 
process  of  nature  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers, 
while  we  adhere  to  it  under  many  other  dr* 
cumstances,  directed  his  attention  to  the  dis« 
cDvery  of  eome  artifieial  application  whieh 
might  imitate  in  iU  notion  the  natneal  eeah# 
or  at  least  facilitate  its  formation.  Aftet 
numerous  trials,  and  some  unsuccessful  at* 
teespts,  he  found  the  desideratum  in  aa 
oiatment  composed  of  lard  aad'  prepared 
chalk,  the  latter  in  much  larger  proportions 
than  what  is  indicated  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 
It  forms  a  gradual  incrustation  over  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer,  is  mild  and  safe  In  its 
application,  neutraUzea  the  acrid  natare  of 
the  discbarge,  diminishea  the  necessity  for 
freqnent  dressings,  and  in  only  two  or  three 
iBstances  out  of  several  hundred  easee  failed 
to  give  great  and  immediate  relief.  The  ia- 
judidoasneas  of  interfering  with  the  process 
of  sore  nature  teads  to  sstiibJiah»  the  iar 
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fUity»  with  few  exceptions,  of  irritating  escha- 
ratic  ^pHeatioas,  and  the  iajuriouB  effects  of 
ponltiees,  fbrneatations,  Taponrs,  washings, 
wipings,  spiingings,  &c.,  are  forcibly  animad- 
verted upon.     Nature  to  be  conquered  must 
be  submitted  to,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  often  frustrate  the  ends  we  have  in  view 
by  our  nnmerons    and    complex   remedies. 
Accomplishing  the  second  indication  is  of  still 
more  importance   in  the  author's  estimation 
than  the  first,  since  we  may  in  vain  expect 
any  pormanent  success  to  follow  our  local 
treatment,   while  the  morbid  condition  on 
which  the  disease  depends   is  suffered  to  re- 
main.   As  already  stated,  this  condition  Mr. 
S.  considers  to  be  a  varicose  state  of  the 
Tcint.  The  remedy  he  proposes  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  powerful  and  well  adjusted  com- 
pression of  the  limb.     After  the  treatises  of 
Barton,  Underwood,  Whately,  and  others,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  bring  forward  the  use  of 
compression  in  ulcered  extremities  as  a  no- 
velty ;  the  author  seems  quite  aware  of  this, 
and  simply  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  cases 
to  which  it  is  applicable  are  far  more  nume- 
lous  than  has  been  generally  supposed ;  that 
its  beneficial  effects  result  much  more  from 
its  general  action  upon  the  morbidly  modified 
iftrnetnrea  of  the  limb,  than  upon  the  ulcer 
locally ;  and  in  the  third  chapter,  [enters  mi- 
nutely into  those  details  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  its  individual  application.    Many 
may  be  disappointed  by  the  absence  of  striking 
novelty,  and  annoyed  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
details — but  we  believe  by  the  practical  man, 
they  will  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage. 
However  faulty  or  vitiated  the  ulcer  may  ap- 
pear, Mr.  S.  has  very  rarely  recourse  to  any 
local  or  external  corrective,  but  commences 
by  applying  the  chalk  ointment  and  bandage, 
a  healthy  state  of  the  sore  soon  following  the 
improved  condition  of  the  general  tiructnres 
of  the  limb. 

Another  important  and  valuable  feature  in 
the  treatment  proposed  by  Mr.  S.   is  the 
avoidance  of  rest  and  a  horizontal  posture, 
'.*  which  have  been  looked  upon,"  says  Mr. 
Bell,  *'  by  almost  all  practitioners,  both  an- 
dent  and  modern,  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  core  of  uken  In  the  lower  extremities.'' 
The  inconvenience  and  often  ruin  attending 
oonfinement  to  bed  among  the  class  of  pa- 
tients most  firequenkly  affected,  need  no  com- 
ment, and  any  method  by  which  they  maybe 
avoided,    possesses  oa  this  ground   alone 
powerful  daima  to  our  attention.    The  au- 
thor feels  authorized  in  saying  that  **  every 
^eer  (with  the  single  exception  where  active 
inflanmatiott  exists  in  the  limb)  ought  to  be 
cured  without  sending  the  patient  to  bed." 
Rest,  according  to  Mr.  S.  is  positively  pre- 
judicial, not  only  protracting  the  cure,    but 
greatly  increasing  the  UabUity  to  a  reonr- 
renoe  of  the  disease;  for  it  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  that  a  cicatrix  completed  while  the 
limh  is  subjected  to  its  natural  motions, 
pnseatsfar  greater  prohthUity  of  eoatia«. 


ance  than  one  formed  under  opposite  drcmnp 
stances. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  particular 
applications  of  the  principles  to  individual  in- 
stances, and  contains  a  clear  and  practical 
exposition  of  the  details  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served by  those  who  would  submit  the  treat- 
ment proposed  to  a  fair  and  unprejudiced 
trial.  The  simplicity  of  the  author's  treaU 
meat  will  not  prove  ungrateful  at  least  to  tho 
young  practitioner ;  and  if  he  differs  with 
the  objections  advanced  against  the  more 
complicated  remedies  usually  employed,  he 
may  suspect  from  the  amount  of  the  au- 
thor's experience,  that  at  least  in  a  great 
many  instances  they  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

In  cases  of  the  irritable,  spungy  kind  of 
ulceration,  accompanied  with  great  enlarge- 
ment, and  a  puffy  state  of  the  limb,  with  aa 
extensive  superficial  ulceration,  and  a  thin 
glairy  discharge,  the  treatment  proposed  ap- 
pears to  have  been  peculiarly  successful.  In 
four  cases,  one  of  fourteen,  another  eight 
years'  duration,  the  limbs  were  in  a  short 
time  reduced  to  their  natural  size,  the  ulcer- 
ations were  healed,  and  a  healthy  state  of  the 
skin  produced.  All  had  been  previously 
treated  by  rest,  poultices,  and  fomentations. 

Exceptional  cases  are  not  overlooked. 
They  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
their  treatment  is  rather  a  modification  than 
an  abandonment  of  the  preceding. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  chapter,  the  qnetf* 
tion  as  to  the  propriety  and  safety  of  healing 
ulcers  of  the  legs  is  clearly  and  judiciously 
discussed.  The  considerations  advanced  may 
tend  to  remove  many  of  those  humoral  pre- 
judices which  have  so  frequently  obscured 
this  often-debated  question. 

We  have  thus  as  briefly  as  possible  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  prominent  features  of  Mr.  Spender's 
little  volume,  purposely  avoiding  any  specu- 
lative considerations  as  to  the  truth  or  fhl- 
lacy  of  the  general  principles  it  advocates, 
believing  with  the  author,  that  they  are  of 
secondary  importance  to  thequestionof—- Has 
the  plan  been  found  practically  useful  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  the  amount  of  the  author** 
experience ;  it  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  ad- 
vanced in  any  other  treatise  upoi^the  suliject, 
and  amply  sufficient  to  entitle  the  volume  to 
the  attention  of  every  practical  man.  Thift 
the  treatment  diffbrs  from  that  usnaHy  sa- 
joined  is  sufifeiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
ulcered  legs  may  be  found  in  all  our  geneial 
hospitals,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were 
the  author's  principles  prastically  enfsreed. 
That  it  differs  in  smay  respects  from  that 
inculcated  in  our  standard  works  upon  the 
subject,  bioth  in  its  details  and  extent  of  ap- 
pKcation,  every  Impartial  reader  will  adiait ; 
and  we  would  remark  that  at  the  pcMoat 
moment  our  researches  in  medicine  are  not 
so  much  directed  to  the  discovery  of  what  b 
tmknown  as  to  the  suceesslU  appUeatioa  of 
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tb«  kno^lo8{^  already  in  our  post esuon ;  and 
merit  should  be  tested  rather  than  by  the 
amonnt  of  success  obtained  than  by  the  de- 
gftee  of  noTClty  which  may  be  attached  to  the 
means  we  have  employed. 

[A  review  of  Mr.  Spender's  work  has 
appeared  in  a  eoatemporary  journal.  We 
hope  it  deserres  no  worse  imputation  than 
that  of  being  glaringly  partial  and  super- 
ficial. The  author  apprehends  it  will  not  be 
read  by  the  scientifie  portion  of  the  pro- 
fession; we  believe  it  will,  with  the  exception 
Of  that  part  of  -which  he  is  the  represen- 
tative.] 

AND 

jl^itrfltcal  Sflurtul. 

Saturday f  April  11 M,  1835. 


HOSPITALS    SHOULD    BE    NATIONAL   IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

In  our  last  oumber  we  pointed  out  some 
of  the  evils  which  arise  from  our  hos- 
pitals being  private  institutions,  and  not 
uBder  the  auspices  of  government.  In 
this  country  the  wealth,  generosity,  and 
enterprise,  of  one  or  more  individuals, 
has,  in  many  instances,  superseded  the 
exertions  of  the  legislature,  but  without 
adequately  supplying  their  place :  hence 
our  defective  hospitals,  our  joint-stock 
anrvenity,  and  many  other  institutions, 
which,  although  they  reflect  credit  on 
the  public  spirit  of  their  projectors,  very 
poorly  supply  the  place  of  the  grand 
national  foundations  which  ought  to 
adorn  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
country  on  earth. 

All  the  evils  which  we  latelv  descant- 
ed  on  will  continue  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  science  among  us,  till 
oar  hospitals  are  under  the  protection 
and  control  of  the  legislature — and,  we 
flaay  addf  till  the  medical  officers  cease 
to  have  any  connection  with  them  except 
in  their  medical  capacity.  It  should,  we 
conceive,  be  an  axiom  witb  reference  to 
instttations  of  this  kind,  that  no  doctor 
sltotrfd  have  anything  to  do  with  them 
f*3(oept  to  treat  the  cases,  to  superintend 
the  medical  lurrangenents,  and  to  in- 
sthict  the  pnpils.  From  the  neglect  of 
this  precept  the  greater  part  of  our  me- 
dical charities  have  become  dootw^jobs 


— as  the  public  will  find  out  when  it 
comes  to  know  a  little  more  about  these 
matters. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  hospital 
system  as  that  here  contemplated,  would 
not  be  brought. about  without  some  diffi- 
culty. Possibly,  however,  those  inter- 
ested in  the  hospitals  now  existingmight 
be  brought  to  perceive  the  expediency 
of  placing  them  on  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  basis ;  and  if  not,  what  is  there  to 
hinder  the  foundation  of  new  hospitals 
on  an  improved  principle  ?  No  doubt  it 
would  be  attended  with  some  expense, 
but  certainly  none  worth  weighing  for  a 
moment  against  the  great  public  bene- 
fits that  would  arise  from  it. 

The  past  history  of  this  country  has 
afforded  ample  proof  that  we  can  squan* 
der  millions  to  prosecute  an  unjust  war, 
or  execute  a  foolish  treaty ;  and  there 
is  present  evidence  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  may  be  spent  to  build  a  palace 
little  fit  for  the  abode  of  royalty  :  sure- 
ly then  to  found  a  few  hospitals,  and 
place  them  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
in  other  civilized  countries,  would  not 
occasion  any  very  unreasonable  demand 
on  the  public  purse.  These  notions  of 
ours  may  be  considered  by  many  as  ex- 
tremely wild,  butlike  some  other  alleged 
extravagances  they  will  inevitably  be- 
come matters  of  fact  in  the  progress  of 
national  improvement.  To  those  who 
regard  some  of  our  views  as  chimerical, 
we  would  just  suggest,  by  way  of  an- 
swer, that  what  is  done  in  France  .or 
Prussia  cannot  be  impossible  in  £n<« 
gland. 

"NVe  would  seriously  recommend  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  profession,  at  a  time  when 
an  improved  era  of  medicine  seems  to 
be  dawning  on  us ;  and  we  repeat  our 
conviction,  that  no  system  of  medical 
legislation  will  be  either  beneficial  or 
permanent,  without  the  existence  of 
national  hospitals.  How  far  the  institu- 
tions now  in  being  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  such  hospitals,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine. 
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X   KICK  FOR    THE    GREEN   LIZARD. 

A  DISREPUTABLE  print,  which,  from  its 
verdant  hue,  and  reptile  propensities, 
we  shall  denominate  the  GREEN  LI- 
ZARD, has  done  a  splutter  which  it 
calls  giving  us  "  a  hint,"  in  return  for 
which  civility  we  shall  give  it  a  kick. 
The  thing  actually  accuses  us  of  telling 
lies  of  it!  Now  this  reptile  is  well 
known  to  all  versed  in  herpetology,  to 
have  been  hatched  by  the  incubation  of 
Sir  Benjamin,  and  Sir  Hal,  who,  re- 
solving to  set  iip  something  or  other  to 
oppose  the  "inconvenient"  journal,  un- 
shelled  this  miserable  animal,  and  con- 
demned it  to  eat  dust  under  their  feet 
all  the  days  of  its  life.  For  some  time 
it  very  dutifiiUy  fulfilled  its  function ; 
but  at  last  the  kstute  reptile,  perceiving 
that  the  naughty  baronets  were  regu- 
larly floored  by  the  Lancet  and  Us, 
turned  short  on  them,  and  being  natu- 
rally stingless,  did  at  least  what  it  could 
to  testify  its  dislike,  by  waddling  over 
them  backwards  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground,  flourishing  its  tongue,  twirling 
its  tail,  and  affording  every  manifesta- 
tion of  puny  malevolence.  For  the 
plain  statement  of  the  facts  here  alle- 
gorised to  render  them  less  disgusting 
In  the  repetition,  we  are  accused  of  tra- 
ducing our  contemporary.  Now,  al- 
though we  have  said  nothing  but  the 
truth,  we  are  afraid  our  conclusions 
may  have  been  uncharitable — we  may 
have  mistaken  the  results  of  imbecility 
for  those  of  treachery.  It  is  possible 
that  the  obscure  scribe,  to  us  wholly 
unknown,  who  conducts  this  most  dis- 
honest hebdomadal,  may  latterly  have 
sunk  into  the  state  of  senile  fatuity, 
which  prior  indications  have  frequently 
pointed  to — that,havingdissipated  what 
brains  he  had,  he  now  entirely  forgets 
all  that  he  has  formerly  said  or  done, 
and  presents  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  a  bewildered  wretch,  drivelling, 
with  aimless  malice,  against  those  from 
whom  he  has  earned  and  received  the 
wages  of  infamy.     Lies !    And  does 


our  contemporary  really  thinit  that  w< 
would  be  at  the  trouble,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wickedness,  of  inventing  lies  to 
injure  so  poor  a  thing  as  th«  Green  Li-i 
zard,  which,  having  been  crushed  and 
trampled  on  by  the  Lancet  till  it  has 
lost  even  the  power  of  crawling,  is  ca^ 
ried  on  a  pole  by  an  eminent  booksel- 
ler •  with  his  advertisements  inscribed 
on  its  lank  sides  ?  No  bo— wo  say  with 
uncle  Toby  "  Go  thy  ways,  poor  devil, 
there  is  room  enough  in  the  world  both 
for  thee  and«*."  And  our  cofntempo- 
rary  is  a  nice  mild  creature  after  all — 
he  is  loth  to  harm  us ;  he  says  he  will 
not  "  break  a  moth  upon  the  wheel  j" 
yet  notwithstanding  his  benignity  w^ 
should  be  very  sorry  to  be  moths  within 
the  reach  of  so  insectivorous  a  reptile 
as  the  Green  Lizard,  and  as  for  wheels, 
the  dexterity  of  our  friend  at  wheelinff 
is  unequalled  i  it  is  one  of  those  aecom- 
plishments  in  which  we  never  hope  to 
rival  him.  Really,  though,  we  are  very 
glad  our  contemporary  does  not  mean 
to  slay  us,  it  would  be  so  very  terrible 
if  he  did ! 

A  word  about  our  following  in  the 
path  of  the  Lancet.  The  obscure 
scribe  has  the  stupidity  to  bring  this 
as  an  accusation  against  us.  The  idiot! 
We  glory  in  following  the  Laneet  Of 
the  personalities  of  that  journal  we  al* 
ways  entirely  disapptoved,  unlike  our 
green  contemporary,  whose  peraonalk 
ties  have  been  quite  as  coane,  though 
father  less  witty  than  those  of  the  Lan- 
cet, and  tinctured  with  a  malignity  from 
which  the  latter  is  free  j  but  in  all  other 
respects  we  sincerely  venerate  the  LaD*> 
cet  as  the  honest,  fearless,  and  powerM 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  profession. 
We  feel  it  but  justice  to  declare,  that  if 
we  had  not  followed  the  Lancet,  this 
journal  would  never  have  been  what  it 
now  is,  the  most  influential  of  the  medi* 
cal  periodicals.  The  Green  Lizard  has 
also  followed  the  Lancet,  but  in  a  dif- 

*  We  hope  that  no  hookseller  will  suppose 
that  we  meao  hy  this  aUuiion  the  emailest 
disrespect  to  him. 


Electro-terpMff  a  A 

fereat  feshioB-^ignominiously  dragged 
at  its  chariot  wheels. 

Our  pitiful  and  unknown  adversary 
i«  reduoed  to  beg  that  we  will  not  o(m-> 
oeive  he  is  afraid  of  us.  He  t>  afraid 
of  us }  for  although  in  general  an  egre- 
gious assy  he  has  always  evinced  an  ad- 
zniralde  mstiiiet  oi  self-preservation, 
ahd  knows  too  well  the  difference  be- 
tween his  own  calibre  and  ours  to  enter 
willingly  into  a  contest  with  us.  The 
cffbrt  with  which,  after  many  throes, 
be  has  stanunered  out "  the  blockhead,*' 
IB  truly  ludicrous ;  it  puts  us  in  mind  of 
an  Irishman  who  spat  his  oum  head  out 
at  his  mouth  in  a  violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing. 

Our  contemporary  may  calm  his 
fears,  there  will  be  no  contest.  With 
respectable  journalists  we  shall  never 
decline  a  tilt  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands it,  though  we  would  always 
rather  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  them;  but  with  sordid  scribes, 
unknown  to  ns  but  as  the  hirelings  of 
corruption,  we  cannot  enter  the  lists. 
We  shallnever  again  mention  the  Green 
Lizard  in  our  leader,  except,  as  hereto- 
for«k  to  animadvert,  in  passing,  upon  its 
folsehoods,  tergiversations,  or  absurdi- 
ties. 

— 0 — 

BLBCTBCTERPATHY,   A    NSW   MB- 
DICAL  DOCTRINE. 

OvB  readers  may  have  smiled  at  the  homa- 
opatkie  reveries  of  HabneaiaQ,  but  they  ^*iil 
not  do  so  lets  at  the  dectro-terpatliy  to  which 
a'M.  BachoQ^*  Btaiids  the  father.  The  baat- 
lilig  ia  developed  la  4  vols.  8vo.— a  atrapping 
ckM  to  earrr  about.  We  only  undertake  to 
pteeeat  it*e  marrow. 

Electro- terpathy  then  comprehends  six  cu- 
rative methods,  all  which  are  founded  on  the 
organic  terpaikk  law,  (from  t§r  three  and 
pathos  affection),  a  law  discovered  by  M. 
Bachon^  himself.  These  curative  methods 
are:— - 

1.  The  jluxipede  method,   by  which  the 

•  Of  Vlal^e  in  the  Department  of  the 
Basses  (Pyrenees.) 
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humours  are  withdrawn  flrom  the  head,  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  the  throat,  arms  and  eheet. 

S.  The  /kuricapt,  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  lefs,  tiie  bladder,  geaital  oegmw,  wmlb, 
kidneys,  bowels,  liver,  spleen  and  stomach. 

5.  Tbe  inteetieide  method,  to  destroy  aU  the 
Bsnaa,  or  insects,  retained  in  the  vessels, 

4.  The  phyaipitrgt,  or  pkUipore,  to  augmeat 
the  flow  of  the  sweat,  urine,  and  ftsces,  la 
tbe  proportions  intended  by  nature,  and  thwa 
to  purge  the  body  by  every  outlet. 

5.  The  eUetrogene  method,  to  rouse  the 
sensibility  and  contractility  in  paralysis,  de. 
bility ,  and  the  varioua  ehronic  and  atonie  eon^. 
geetions. 

6.  The  deleetie  method,  to  dilute  th« 
saline  materials  of  the  blood,  and  thus  to 
diminish  the  excess  of  sensibility,  of  heat, 
and  oontraetility. 

■  ■■a   ■ 

DUPUYTREN'S  CLINICAL  CHAIR. 

Thb  chair  of  clinical  surgery,  rendered  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dupuytren,  ia  not  to  be  filled 
by  oonoours  until  tbe  2nd  of  January,  1836, 
thus  leaving  it  vacant  nearly  a  whole  year. 

— 0 — 
EPIDEMIC  TYPHUS  IN  PARIS. 
A  TTPHOiJO  fever  is  prevalent  to  a  great 
extent  in  Paris  at  this  time,  chieflf  among 
the  students  of  medicine,  and  labourers  newly 
arrived  from  the  country.  Petechiie  of  the 
trunk  and  extremities,  and  parotid  swelJingS| 
sometimes  of  good,  at  others  of  bad  augury, 
are  attendant  symptoms. 

PRS8IDENCT  OF   THE   ROTAIi  XXDICO<« 
CHIRUROICAL   600ISTT. 

re  thM  Editor  oftht  Original  Lotidon  MedMk 

and  Surgical  Journal. 
Sir-— The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad» 
dressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  in  eontra* 
dictioa  to  certain  calumnies,  ^imm'  editorial 
statements,  lately  published  in  that  Journal* 
(No.  27,  forMarch  21),  respecting  the  CpuncU 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 
As  a  known  and  personally  cognisant  wit* 
ness  for  the  defence,  I  had   in  justice  and 
usage  a  right  to  expect  the  immediate  publi- 
cation of  my  version  of  the  matter.     To  my 
surprise,    however,   tbe    editor,  instead  of 
having   at   once  inserted  my  letter  (which 
was  properly  authenticated)  as  he  was  in  my 
opinion  bound  to  do,  haa  favoured  me  wit]|< 
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bat  a  promiie  of  publieationy  and  that  condi- 
tional, viz.,  proTided  I  shall  distinctly  answer 
six  qiueries  which  he  proposes ;  and  which  are, 
I  may  remark,  so  iDgeniously  contrived  as  to 
keep  qaite  clemr  of  the  question  at  issue,  and 
leave  the  statements  of  mj  letter  substan- 
tially undisputed ;  queries,  in  fact  to  which 
I  might  return  six  such  answers  as  the  editor 
seems  to  wish  for,  without,  in  any  material 
point,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  contradicting  my 
previous  averments  or  confirming  his  own* 
Having  no   means  then  of  compelling  the 
Minos  of  Essex-street  to  deviate  from  the 
practice  of  other  criminal  judges,  by  admit- 
ting pleadings  in  defence,  1  have  no  other 
alternative  than  an  appeal'  to  a  more  im- 
partial tribunal. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  take  the  li- 
berty of  requesting  the  insertion  of  this  and 
its  accompanying  enclosure  in  your  next 
Number,  and  remain. 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

F.  R.  M.  C.  S.  L. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  Lancet. 

SiK ^Tour  last  number  contains  av  article 

headed,  "  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
eietyt*^  in  which  I  find  the  following  state- 
ments expressed  or  implied.    Viz.  1.  That 
the  gentleman  who  now  graces  the  chair  of 
that  Society,  is  in  point  of  standing,  as  a 
member  or  fellow,  neit  in  seniority  amongst 
the  surgeons  after  the  last  surgical  president, 
Mr.  Lawrence.     2.  That  as  senior  surgeon 
fellow,  he  was  entitled  and  elected  accord- 
ingly, to  the  chair  on  the  last  vacancy.     3. 
That  a  certain  piece  of  •*  information  reached 
Ms  ears  by  a  side  icind,  i.  e.  by  some  non- 
oi&cial  or  indirect  channel.      4.  That  the 
council,  to  extricate  themselves  from  some 
difficulty,  persuaded  a  particular  candidate 
for  the  chair  to  withdraw  his  pretensions. 
6.  That  the  diflFerences  of  opinion  regarding 
«'  the  presidential  question"  (to  borrow  from 
brother  Jonathan)  originated  in  secret  and 
mcnsoZ  intrigues  in  the  Society.     6.  That  the 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Me- 
dical and  Chirurgical  Society  takes  place 
according  to  some  "  Rota," 
'  Now  I  am  not  so  fastidious,  nor,  I  am 
■ure,  is  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  by  impli- 
cation or  o^erwise  censured  in  your  artidey 
so  fhstidious,  as  to  object  to  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents "  Killing  the  enemy,*'  by  ro- 
mancing about  the   "  Royal  Medical    and 
Chirurgical  Society,''  or  any  fellow  or  section 
of  its  fellows,  provided  only  he  limit  the  ex- 
cursions of  bis  fancy  to  the  regions  of  good 
feeling,  and  fair  play.   But  I  cannot  but  pro- 
test agiynst  statements  like  those  in  question, 


some  of  which  are  mischievous  in  tendency 
and  apparent  design,  and  all  of  which  are 
false,  both  in  spirit  and  in  substance. 

1.  The  present  president  was  not  next  in 
rototion  or  seniority.     2.  Hetoasnot  elected 
on  account  of  seniority,  but  on  account  of 
weightier  considerations,  viz.  talent,  services, 
&c.     3.  Did  not  obtain  a  certain  piece  of  in* 
formation  by  a  side  tctud,  but  by  official  an^ 
nouncement  to  himself  in  person.     4.  No 
candidate  for  the  chur  withdrew  his  preten- 
sions at  the  solicitation  of  the  council ;  nor 
was  the  candidate  you  named  as  *' persuaded,^ 
so    solicited  to  withdraw    his    pretensions, 
5.  The  diflfcrenccs  of  oiiinion  regarding  "  the 
Presidential   Claestion'*  did  not  originate  in 
any   negotiations,    dark,   irregular,   or  im- 
proper,  i.  e.  in  intrigues.     6.  There  is   no 
"  RotOf"  seniority  confers  no   right  to  the 
chsir,  and  on  the  last  occasion,  as  in  most 
former  anniversary  elections,  there  has  been 
a    "  passing  over."     Your  informant   has, 
therefore,  whether  ignorantly  only,  or  mali- 
ciously matters  not,  misled  you  into  the  pub- 
lication of  statements,  offensive  and  untrue, 
and  possibly,   also  injurious,   and  I  expect 
from  your  candour,  that  having  unknowingly 
published  such  false  statements,  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  earliest  and  fullest  pub- 
licity to  the  opposite,  which  are  the  true. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Londottf  Y'our  very  obedient, 

March  21,  1835.  F.  R.  M.  C.  S.  L. 


— 0- 


MBDIGAL  APFRENTI0ESHIP8. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Original  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  JoumaL . 


ti 


Cui  bono  ?" 


It  has  been  argued  by  the  opponents  of 
medical  reform,  that  many  of  the  alterationa 
which  have  been  suggested,  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  respectability  of  the  profession  in 
thej^eyes  of  the  community,  that  the  present 
system  has  advantages  which  no  other  could 
give — in  short,  that  it  is  a  *'  pattern  of  ex- 
celling virtue."  What  do  such  men  say 
to  the  present  system  of  medical  appren- 
tieeshipe  P  They  tell  us  it  is  neceoary  as  % 
preliminary  process  of  education—let  us 
inquire. 

The  laws  of  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries, require  that  every  candidate  for  an 
examination,  shall  have  served  a  ^tt  yeani* 
apprenticeship  to  a  member  or  licentiate  of 
the  Company ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  five 
of  the  best  years  of  youth  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  mechanical  compounding  of 
medicines,  the  drudgery  of  bottle-dostinff, 
and  almost  solitary  confinement,  for  sudi 
are  apprenticeships  in  general,  or  when  even 
different  from  that,  the  difference  is  not  for 
the  better.  Exceptions  are  there  to  every 
mle,  but  very  few  are  they  with  regard  to 
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this  Qfie.  We  shall  not  palter  about  trifle*, 
but  there  is  something  so  hostile  to  the  Ube- 
1^1  feeling  of  young  men  in  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, and  very  naturally  so,  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship, 
making  them  as  it  does,  bounden  slaves  to 
an  individual,  and  his  family — to  obey 
them*  to  serve  them;  and,  for  this. "  poor 
privilege,"  he  must  pay  40/.  per  annum, 
and  go  through  the  various  duties  of  medi- 
cine compounder,  bottle  washer,  Stc.  In 
consideratioQ  of  which,  the  indenture  spe- 
cifies that  the  master  shall  instruct  the 
pupil  in  the  mysteries  of  his  art ;  but,  dees 
he  do  this  P  does  he  instruct  his  (so  called) 
pupil  even  in  the  elements  of  medical 
science  ?  does  he  teach  him  the  first  outlines 
of  PhBurroacy,  Chemistry,  or  Materia  Me- 
dica?  No!  the  whole  extent  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  the  medical  apprentice, 
is  the  dispensing  of  medicines  to  the  various 
patients  of  his  master,  without  knowing  for 
what  disease  they  are  used.  Even,  indeed, 
should  he  have  to  perform  the  minor  ope- 
rations of  surgery,  such  as  venesection, 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  relative  situation  of 
parts,  he  knows  the  danger  he  runs  of  wound- 
mg  the  neighbouring  artery;  but  he  knows 
not  its  situation.  He  has  never  heard  a  lec- 
ture on  Anatomy ;  probably  never  seen  a 
subject;  then  how  can  he  be  competent  to 
perform  an  operation,  which,  because  it  is 
■o  common,  is  erroneously  considered  as 
so  simple  f  Is  this  a  reason  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  apprenticeships  P  If  I  am  to 
judge  of  the  generality  of  apprenticeships 
from  my  own,  and  I  believe  they  are  gene- 
tally  similar,  I  could  point  out  other  and 
equally  important  errors  in  the  system. 

The  practitioner  to  whom  I  was  appren- 
ticed,-had  not  a  large  practice;  but  he  had 
two  public  appointments,  this,  of  course, 
added  to  the  duties  of  the  apprentice,  for 
there  was  no  assistant,  and  I  was  alone. 
Sometimes  upwards  of  ta'enty  patients  a- 
day  required  advice  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal,  and  I  was  obliged  to  assume  the 
pveUoi  in  modo,  and  prescribe,  without  hav- 
ing the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  without  having  any- 
thing more  than  a  confused  idea  of  the 
dotes  of  Uie  varions  medicinee.  Thus  was 
I,  frequent]^,  unintentioBally,  commilting 
errors.  My  governor  was  quite  a  Hamilton, 
wilii  respect  to  purgation,  aqd  keeping  the 
bowels  open»  he  thought  was  the  main  duty 
•f  this  life,  and  the  calomel  pill,  and  the 
purgative  powder,  stood  my  friends,  1  £ear, 
loo  ofi^Q ;  imi,  what  could  I  do  P  I  was 
told  there  oould  be  no  harm  done  by  pur- 
gativesi  I  fear,  my  governor  did  not  pmo- 
tise  the  other  half  of  Hamilton's  prescribed 
dnty,  or  he  never  would  have  oidered  me 
to  treat  disease;  for  is  not  the  master  an- 
swerable for  the  deeds  of  his  servant  P — 
This  evil  may  not  be  so  prevalent  in  all 
casee  wbere  an  apprentice  resides ;  bat  in 


the  greater  number  of  instances  the  poor 
are  treated  by  him,  or  those  patients  who 
may  come  in  the  master's  absence.  Do^s 
this  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fession? Is  this  another  reason  why  ap- 
prenticeships should  be  continued? 

1  will  not  deny,  that  in  some  "  few  and 
far  between"  instances,  medical  men  in- 
Btroct  their  apprentices,  but  how  rare!  the 
hurry,  the  fatigue,  the  anxiety  of  the  life 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  can  scarce  give 
him  time  for  the  necessary  duties  of  life, 
and  he  cannot  find  leisure  for  the  instruct- 
tion  of  his  apprentices ;  but  he  generally 
considers  the>b  do  their  duty,  if  they  keep 
the  shop  and  the  dispensary  in  order,  dust 
the  bottles,  dispense  the  medicines,  and  rise 
early  in  the  morning!  And  that  his  duty  is 
performed,  if  he  finds  a  quantum  suff.  of 
wholesome  food.  But,  let  me  ask,  what  is 
the  use  of  apprenticeship?  what  is  its  in- 
tention ?  •  If  a  '<  man  must  serve  his  time 
to  every  trade,"  it  is  naturally  supposed, 
that  he  shall  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
that  trade,  at  the  expiration  of  his  appren- 
ticeship: Is  it  so, in  the  medical  profession? 
No !  it  is  rather  a  retarding  than  an  accele- 
rating of  knowledge ;  and  from  the  constant 
confinement,  is  no  less  prejudicial  to  the 
body,  than  to  the  mind.  Five  years  spent 
in  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  compounding 
medicines,  is  five  years  lost  in  the  life  of  an 
individual ;  at  that  time  of  life  too  the  most 
important,  the  most  necessary,  to  be  spent 
to  advantage,  to  acquire  that  so  necessary 
to  a  medical  practitioner, 

<'  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano." 

If  it  be  so  great  an  evil,  and  few  will  deny  it, 
save  those  who  ha?e  an  interest  in  things 
remaining  as  they  are ;  let  us  ask,  how  so 
bad  a  practice  originated,  and  that  question 
we  may  easily  answer.  Every  body  knows 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  was  established 
by  a  set  of  men  as  profoundly  ignorant  of 
medical  science,  as  their  successors  are  now 
frightened  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
*•  Reform ! "  Every  body  knows  this  set  of 
men  was  selected  from  the  old  trading 
druggists,  and  the  so>called,  apothecaries, 
of  the  last  century,  men  who  had  "  served 
their  time  "  to  the  trade,  and  acquired  all 
they  knew  during  their  apprenticeship; 
what  the  extent  of  that  knowledge  could 
have  been,  I  shall  not  decide,  but  I  should 
think  the  master  and  apprentice  were  about 
equal.  "Arcades  ambo !  "—that  being  men 
of  trade,  and  not  of  teienee,  they  thought  a 
knowledge  of  the  connpounding  of  medi- 
cines, and  its  doses,  sufficient  for  them  to 
practise,  on  hiding  their  ignorance,  under 
a  quaintnew  of  dress,  and  a  pompousness 
of  speech,  which  passed  with  the  multitude 
for  wisdom; 

'*  And  their  words  of  learned  length  and 

thundering  sound, 
Amased  the  wondering  .paf(eji/#  ranged 

around.'* 
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Such  were  the  men  vho  had  to  fisme  the 
lavs  of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries^ 
auch  were  the  men  who  had  to  give  guid- 
ance as  it  were  to  medical  politics ;  fettered 
as  they  were  by  old  prejudices,  and  swayed 
by  personal  interests,  they  made  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  a  necessary  requisite 
tor  a  member's  diploma.  They  could  not 
ferget  that  they  had  "  served  their  time  " 
be^d  a  counter,  and  the  "  march  of  intel- 
lect" had  not  taught  them  liberality  of 
feeling,  or  enlargement  of  views,  of  '*  good 
or  evil;"  they  had  worshipped  at  the  shrine 
of  bigotry  and  ignorance,  and  they  would 
keep  their  successors  in  the  same  fisdth,  if 
they  could.  But  the  day  of  Medical  Re- 
form is  dawning,  the  opposers  of  that  great 
advent  are  already  trembling  to  their  fall* 
ftnd  soon  the  unjust  laws  that  now  regulate 
apprenticeiJiips  will  be  of  yesterday,  and 
we  may  exclaim  with  joyfuluess,  "  Fuit 
lUuml"  .  J.F.C. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

MMuOary  Sarcoma  of  the  Neck. 

VTilliam  Dowbett,  aged  73,  was  admitted 
iTebruary  24th  into  Burdett  Ward,  under  the 
tare  of  Mr.  Guthrie.  His  residence  has  been 
ftt  Epping,  where  he  worked  as  a  blacksmith, 
and  enjoyed  perfect  health  until  about  seven 
months  ago  ;  at  wbieh  period  be  perceived  a 
Small  but  hard  lump  in  the  neck,  situated,  ac- 
cording to  his  description,  just  behind  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  stemo-clddo  mastoideus 
muscle,  and  abont  two  inchei  below  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  As 
far  as  he  recollects,  at  this  period  the  tumour 
was  not  moveable. 

It  did  not  at  first  attract  much  of  bis 
attention,  until,  beginning  to  increase  rapidly 
in  magnitude,  he  consulted  Mr.  Mac  Nab,  of 
Epping,  respecting  it ;  and  after  having  been 
aomd  time  under  that  gentleman's  care,  be 
procured  his  admission  into  the  Westminster 
Hespital.  At  present  the  tumour  has  attained 
a  very  considerable  magnitude,  being  at  least 
as  large  as  the  human  fist,  and  extending 
downwards,  from  between  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess and  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  encroaching 
anteriorly  upon  the  summit  of  the  neck  in 
the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  inferior 
maxilla.     It  is  lobulated,    scarcely  in  the 
least  degree  moveable,  is  covered  by  integu- 
ments of  a  deeply  livid  or  reddish-purple  hue, 
through  which  may  be  seen  numerous  veins 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissuci  ramifying 
upon  its  surface.  It  is  the  seat  of  paroxysms  of 
pain,  of  an  acute  lancinating  kind,  which  are 
either  induced  or  aggravated  by  coughing. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  deglutition 
has  been  somewhat  impeded,  from  the  pro- 

Sessive  encroaehmeat  of  the  tnmonr  upon 
e  pharynx ;  and  this  is  not&eed  more  par- 


tieularly  in  the  deglutition  of  breads  He 
atates,  that  since  he  haa  been  the  subject  of 
tbis  diaeaae,  he  haa  lost  four  or  five  etoae  in 
weight,  and  that  he  haa  beoome  proportion* 
ably  feeble.  The  tongue  ia  eovered  with  a 
whitish  coat  of  fur,  the  bowels  are  open,  and 
appetite  good ;  the  pulse  96  and  feeble. 

28th.  To-day  the  patient  was  brought  into 
the  operating  theatre,  in  order  that  the  sur*> 
geons  might   severally  examine  him,    and 
consult  on  his  case.    Mr.  Guthrie  stated, 
that  had  the  patient  been  a  younger  man, 
say  ten  years  younger,  he  should  not  have 
hesitated  in  proposing  an  operation  for  its 
removal,  as  affording  a  chance  of  prolonging 
his  days,  but  that  at  the  age  of  73  he  could 
not   entertidn    the    idea.     Sir    A.   Carlisle 
thought  an  operation  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,  as,  from  the  rapid  prog^ss  of   the 
tumour,  it  was  evidently  of  a  highly  malig- 
nant   kind,   and  would  in    all  probability 
return  in  the  event  of  the  operation  being 
successful,  which,  however,  from  the  peculiar 
loeality  of  the  tumour,  was  highly  problema- 
tical.     Mr.  White    and  Mr.  W.  B.  Lynn 
having  been  called  away  from  the  theatre, 
did  not  openly  express  their  opinions  on  the 
case;  this,  however,  was  perhaps. unneces- 
sary, as  it  appeared  that  the  patient  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind  not  to  undergo  any 
operation.     Mr.  Guthrie  observed,  tiiat  it 
was  advantageous  to  have  even  irremediable 
cases  of  this  description  in  the  hospital,  as  It 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
course  of  diseases,  which  might  not  other- 
wise come  under  their  observation. 

March  21st. — ^The  tumour  continues'to  in- 
crease in  size,  extending  in  front  of  the  ear, 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  cheek,  and  below  the 
Jaw  towards  the  submaxillary  gland.  The 
difficulty  of  deglutition  increases. 

26th. — Having  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
return  homci  he  was  yesterday  discharged/ 
as  *'  incurable." 
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MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

Fistula  in  PerineOf  qfter  LUhotom^'^Qpf^ 

ratioH, 

Apxil  lst.->-A  boy,  aged  twelve  years^had 
a  calculus  removed  from  his  bladder,  by  the 
ordinary  lateral  operation,  when  about  rtk 
years  of  age ;  and  the  wound  In  the  peri- 
neum, having  never  entirely  healed,  hastefta 
fistulous  opening  between  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  and  the  anus,  which  eomnranioatiag 
with  the  bladder,  permits  the  urine,  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  erect  position,  fconstantly  to 
dribble  away,  which  producing  excoriation  of 
the  nates,  thighs,  &c.,  is  a  source  of  great  Ur* 
ritation  and  annoyance. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  him  relief,  hla 
father  had  procured  his  admission  both  into 
the  Westminster  and  St.  George's  Hospitals, 
irbut  a  tviety  of  measntts  were  tried  with- 
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•atMtetets.  Amoagst  these  may  be  parti- 
«olarised<*^the  recumbent  poeition  with  * 
atthcter  in  the  nrethrai  and  the  application 
of  the  potential  and  actual  cauteries  to  the 
opening^  of  the  fistula.  ^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Mayo 
determined  to  try  the  plan  of  laying  open  the 
f  stula  from  its  external  opening  to  its  com- 
mencement in  the  bladder. 

The  boy  having  been  placed  in  the  same 
]^sition,  and  secured  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  Mr.  Mayo  fol- 
lowed almost  precisely  the  usual  steps  of  that 
operation.  A  staif  was  introduced  through 
the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  and  a  director 
passed  into  the  fistula,  which  was  then  care- 
folly  laid  open  by  means  of  a  probe- pointed 
bistoury.  An  elastic -gum  catheter  was  then 
passed  into  the  fistula  thus  laid  open,  where 
it  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  order  to  ex- 
cite the  wound  to  granulate ;  after  which  the 
patient  was  conveyed  to  a  bed  in  one  of  the 
wards. 

Necrosis  of  the  Tibia — Operation, 

A  youth,  aged  seventeen,  was  next  brought 
into  fht  theatre,  in  order  to  have  the  seques- 
trum removed  from  the  head  of  the  left  tibia, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  in  a  necrosed 
state.  A  longitudinal  incision,  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  was  made  through 
the  integuments,  and  the  surface  of  the  dis- 
eased bone  exposed.  Mr.  Mayo  now  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  the  trephine,  and  a  circular 
piece  of  new  bone  was  thus  removed,  andbyjthe 
fresh  application  of  the  trephine,  a  fresh  seg. 
ment  of  bone  was  tal&en  away,  by  which 
Beans  the  opening  was  enlarged*  The  se- 
questrum thus  exposed,  was,  after  the  use  of 
•  variety  of  forceps,  and  not  without  con- 
^erable  labour,  extracted  in  three  or  four 
portions. 

NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

RhifMpUtstie  Operation, 

Jank  Campbell,  aged  19,  admitted  Janu- 
ary 26,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Liston.  She 
labours  under  very  great  deformity,  from 
complete  destruction  of  the  nose,  as  high 
up  as  the  nasal  bones.  The  loss  of  sub- 
stance was  the  effect  of  intractable  ulcera- 
tion, which  commenced  about  live  years 
ago,  without  any  known  cause.  The  ulcer- 
•tion,  which  commenced  on  the  right  cheek 
Bad  affected  successively  the  nose  and  left 
cheek,  proceeded  in  defiance  of  a  variety  of 
treatment  for  about  three  years,  when  it 
bad  effected  the  loss  of  substance  as  it  at 
present  exists ;  it  then  began  to  get  well 
•pontaneoosly  and  in  a  short  time  complete- 
ly cicatri&ed.  The  patient  being  extremely 
enzions  to  get  rid  of  the  deformity,  con- 
■ented  to  submit  to  an  oneration. 

On  the  day  of  her  aamission,  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  the  following  manner. 
She  «M  of  the  flap»  which  it  would  bene* 


cessary  to  bring  down  Arom  the  IbnbesA, 
was  first  measured  with  a  piece  of  soft  lea- 
ther, and  then,  as  it  was  expected  the  pa- 
tient would  be  rather  unsteady,  was  traced 
out  with  ink.  The  cieatriaed  edges  where 
the  cartilages  of  the  noee  formerly  rested, 
were  then  paired  off  pretty  deeply.  The 
flap  was  next  dissected  down — its  attach, 
ment  to  the  root  of  the  nose  was  left  of  pro- 
per thickness,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
vascular  supply.  The  incision  on  the  left 
side,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  make 
the  turn,  was  carried  down  a  little  lower 
than  on  the  right,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
twisting. 

After  the  bleeding  bad  ceased;  the  flap 
was  brought  down,  and  retained  in  contact 
with  the  surface  prepared  for  it,  by  two 
points  of  interrupted  suture  on  either  side. 

The  lower  part  of  the  wound  on  the  fore* 
head  was  also  brought  together  by  a  single 
stitch,  a  little  oiled  lint  was  then  placed  in 
the  nostrils,  so  as  to  support  the  nap.  Off 
the  second  day  the  sutures  were  remored, 
a  strip  of  isinglass  plaster  having  been  first 
applied.  Adhesion  was  found  to  have  taken 
place  all  round. 

Lint  dipped  in  warm  water  and  covered 
with  oiled  silk,  to  be  applied  to  the  wound 
in  the  forehead. 

March  5th.  A  narrow  bistoury  was  passed 
under  the  twisted  portion,  and  its  attach- 
ment with  the  forehead  divided. 

A  thin  wedge-shaped  portion  was  removed, 
and  the  raw  surfaces  were  brought  togetherf 
and  retained  by  three  points  of  suture. 

Mr.  Liston  said,  this  operation  is  generally 
required  in  this  country,  from  the  lavagea 
produced  by  the  abuse  of  mercury,  or  by 
the  venereal  disease.  Sometimes  the  noee 
is  lost  as  the  consequence  of  exposure  to 
violent  cold,  and  from  debility  following 
fever. 

The  operation  was  practised  considerably 
in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  writers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
flap  was  cut  from  the  upper  arm ;  you  no 
doubt  remember  the  facetious  manner  in 
which  Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  has  spoken  of 
the  operation  as  practised  by  Tallicotius.  A 
German  surgeon  lately  practised  the  opera- 
tion in  the  manner  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
he  failed  in  the  first  case ;  but,  thinking  he 
might  succeed  by  getting  the  parts  into  a 
more  favourable  state  for  adhetdon,  he  tul 
through  the  integuments  of  the  upper  arm, 
put  a  seton  through  the  flap,  and  allowed  it 
to  remain  there  for  a  short  time :  he  then  re- 
moved the  flap  to  the  nose,  and  it  adhered; 
the  operation  was  successful. 

The  operation  as  now  practised,  though 
variously  modified,  was  introduced  fh)m 
India  in  1795 ;  where  it  had  been  practised 
for  centuries;  it  is  simple,  more  successful, 
and  less  painful  to  the  patient  It  is  said 
the  Indian  operator!  used  to  pomuel  the  in« 
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a  tat  the  neir  noie  with  •  dipper, 
to  excile  the  ciicuLstioa,  aod  piodace 
thickening. 

I  have  had  to  deal  with  patienU  in  wbom 
kll  the  cBvitiea  of  the  noatnla  wa*  destroyed, 
pioditciitg  ntach  greatei  deformity  thui  in 
the  case  befote  you.  Shortly  before  lenviag 
Edinburgh,  1  inade  a  flap  three  times  aa 
Urge  a)  In  tbia  one  ;  you  must  alwaya  pro- 

KrtiOQ  Ihe  flap  to  the  >iie  of  the  ona  nui, 
eie  are  few  pointa  of  suture  neceaiary 
after  tbe  opetition,  proTidefl  tbe  incision  cor - 
teaponda,  and  yoD  do  Dot  pucker  the  parts;  . 
by  a  few  points  of  suture  you  ulioiv  the 
free  discharge  of  the  matter,  which  1  need 
•cftrcely  My  ii  of  grest  intportance.  With 
regard  to  the  variouB  modes,  i  have  prac- 
tised the  Indian  aae,  but  the  form  of  ifaeir 
flap  in  general  encroacbei  on  the  hairy 
scalp ;  it  did  so  in  the  first  case  i  tiad.  «a& 
I  could  not  produce  union  or  the  column: 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to 
what  form  the  flup  abouid  be  of;  Uiat  re- 
commended by  Delpech  causes  too  much 
defbimity. 

.  1  have  frequently  ashed,  "Wbpt  do  you 
nulte  the  bridge  ofP"  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  St. 
ntomas'a  Hoipilal,  has  tried  one  made  of 
platinum  wire,  but  it  came  away  in  a  very 
abort  time.  He  alill.  hon  ever,  adheres  to 
Bis  opinion  aa  to  ltd  uaefuluesa.  Now,  iu 
fiwt,  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  make 
an  artificial  bridge  ;  the  flap  at  fii^t  ii  ei- 
ctediogly  Tnoreuble,  but  after  a  time  its  un- 
der surface  begins  to  grsnulate,  and  it  then 
testa  OD  the  ruins  of  the  old  nose,  becomes, 
aa'it  were,  part  of  it,  is  firm  and  EOnsiatent, 
■nd  is  endowed  with  sencibiltty. 

Our  patient,  as  you  are  aware,  cannot  yet 
make  up  her  mind  to  submit  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  opention — Ihe  columna  being 
■till  required.  This  part  of  the  operation 
I  have  practised  fur  years  successfully  in 
cases  in  which  the  columoabea  been  lost  by 
ulceration:  it  consists  in  passing  s  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury  through  Ihe  upper  lip, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  one  side  of 
the  .medial  liue,  close  (o  the  ruins  of  tbe  old 
caliunn;  you  will  continue  the  incision 
dowowards,  atrai^t  to  the  free  margin  of 
ths.Up ;  a  parallel  incision  is  Ihea  made  on 


the  opposite  ride  oF  (he  medial  line,  and 
B  flap  is  formed  of  skin,  mneous  membrace, 
and  interposed  snbttaace :  you  then  divide 
Ibe  frienulum.  and  remove  the  prolabium, 
and  without  twisting,  li-c  the  flap  in  its  re. 
quired  position,  by  means  of  a  sewing  needle 
headed  with  wax,  being  passed  Hirough  the 
apex  of  the  nose  and  the  extremity  of  the 
elevated  flap.  The  edges  of  the  lip  may 
be  brought  logetbei  by  twisted  autures. 
This  part  of  the  operation,  instead  of  pra- 
ducing,  generally  prevents  deformity — for 
you  will  alwaya  find  the  upper  lip  tumid 
and  elongated  after  Ibe  loas  of  Ibe  co- 
lumna: you  remove  the  deformity  of  Ibe 
bp,  and  improve  the  nose,  by  Ihe  last-named 
stage  of  tbe  operation. 

I  think  I  may  claim  this  operation  to 
myself!  I  proposed  it  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  the  ease  of  a  young  gentle- 
man whose  septum  Darillm  and  columoa 
inQamed  and  ulceraled,  in  consequence  of  a 

Wilb  regard  to  the  wound  in  Ihe  forehead 
of  our  patient,  you  will  perceive  it  is  not 
quite  closed — there  is  a  slight  eKfoliation  of 
bone :  Ibis  accident  never  occurred  to  me 
before,  and  will  not  now  be  attended  with 
deformily. 

DiifVti  «f  Ihe  Zj/mphalia. 
I  HavK  ascertained,  says  M.  Vtlpean,  that 
kt  least  fifteen  limes  out  of  twenty,  the  en. 
forgeoieat  of  lympiiatic  gaoglioas  is  pre- 
ceded by  some  inflammation,  or  suppuratkin 
of  some  otber  point ;  that  tbe  glands  of  the 
neck,  far  iDstaace,  in  scmfaloiu  persons  ar« 
swelled  in  cousequence  of  some  previoni 
disease  of  tbe  bead  or  mouth ;  tbe  iwelling* 
of  the  umpit  are  referable  to  similar  caaaai. 
In  the  band,  arm,  or  chestj  those  of  tbe 
groin,  to  some  cause  in  the  lower  eitremitlee 
or  se^al  organs,  &c. 

The  pracltcBl  deduction  from  this  Is,  that, 
in  cbildrEn.  for  iDstaucc,  It  is  Inportaut  to 
put  a  stop  at  once  to  any  supparation,  to 
reduce  every  inflammatiou  about  tbe  scalp  or 
head,  instead  of  leaving  tbem,  as  is  fre- 
quently done,  when  tbe  pntlrnt  is  threatened 
with  scrufuln.— Gozefti  iftt  Bojiilaux. 
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LBCTORB  XXV. 

Obktlbmbn — In  fonninfc  a  prognosis  of 
woonds,  for  medico-legal  purposes,  several 
circumstances  besides  the  character  of  the 
vound  itself  are  to  be  taken  into  account: 
as  for  instance  the  age  of  the  patient.     It  is 
CTident  that  as  life  advances,  wounds  be- 
come more  hazardous,  and  are  less  likely  to 
healowing  to  the  diminished    energy    of 
the  circulation,  the  obliteration  of  many  of 
the  minute  vessels,  and  the  general  loss  of 
tone  which  is  peculiar  to  the  latter  years  of 
Bfe.    Hie  mascles  become  loose,  flabby,  and 
relaxed,  consequently,  the  powers  of  heal- 
ing and  reparation  of  injury  to  those  parts 
are  diminished ;  life  is  altogether  less  stable 
than  in  youth,  which  rebounds  as  it  were 
with  an  elastic  force  under  the  depression 
of  injuries,  whilst  in  the  old,  the  lessened 
degree  of  vital  power  renders  every  injury 
a  more  or  less  permanent  evil.    Any  thing 
exciting  inflammation  of  the  skin,  particu- 
larly of  the  extremities,  is  apt  to  terminate 
in  mortification  in  the  old ;  thence,  wounds 
which  in  themselves   are  trifling,  in  the 
young  and  middle-aged,  become  serious  and 
mortal  in  the  old.    But  besides  the  period 
of  life,  considerable  difference  exists  in  the 
original  fobrie  of  the  body  ;  some  are  born 
with  vigorous  constitutions,  others  with  fee- 
ble ;  some  are  not  affected  by  any  thing, 
others  are  of  the  most  excitable  tempera- 
ments; in  all  of  which,  differences  must 
necessarily  take  place  in  the  issue  of  inju- 
ries ;  and  thence,  also,  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  the  constitution  in  forming  a 
prognosis  respecting  wounds.    In  some  in- 
stances, danger  may  arise  from  peculiarity 
of  original  structure :  the  heart  may  occupy 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax  ;  the  stomach 
has  been  found  below  the  umbilicus,  whilst 
the  bladder  has  been  found  above  it.     In 
Ike  body  of  Smithers,  who  was  hanged  for 
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arson,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  University,  you  will  find  that  every 
yiscus,  both  of  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen, 
is  transposed.  Thus  a  wound  on  the  right 
side,  in  this  man,  would  have  penetiated 
the  heart ;  or,  if  in  the  abdomen,  one  on  (ho 
left  side  might  have'  passed  through  the 
large  lobe  of  the  liver,  wounded  the  gall 
bladder,  or  penetrated  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  stomach.  These  deviations  render  a 
peiaon  who  is  wounded  more  or  less  sus- 
ceptible of  danger  than  he  would  otherwise 
be ;  but;  except  in  cases  of  premeditated 
murder,  wounds  becoming  dangerous  only 
from  mal-position  of  parts  must  always  be 
viewed  in  a  point  favourable  to  the  accused, 
and  the  deviation  accurately  poibted  out  to 
the  court  by  the  medical  witness,  and  Oie 
probable  consequences  of  these,  as  they  bear 
upon  the  case  under  consideration,  made 
evident.  In  the  case,  which- 1  had  occasioa 
to  notice  in  my  last  lecture,  of  a  boy  having 
died  from  blows  on  the  head  from  a  small 
stick,  no  danger  would  have  followed  the 
blows  but  for  a  peculiarity  in  the  bones  of 
the  head,  which  were  remarkably  thin  and 
brittle ;  and  consequently  the  accused  had 
very  properly  the  advantage  of  this  devia- 
tion, and  was  acquitted. 

Slight  wounds  are,  also,  sometimes  ren- 
dered dangerous  in  persons  extremely  irri- 
table ;  or,^  diseases  may  exist,  which  even 
independent  of  wounds  or  blows  would  have 
soon  terminated  fatally,  and  questions  may 
thus  arise  whether  death  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  wound  or  to  the  disease.  Some  persons 
have  what  is  termed  a  haemorrhagic  Consti- 
tution, so  that,  when  even  slight  wounds  are 
inflicted,  they  immediately  become  danger- 
ous from  the  great  loss  of  blood ;  or  there  may 
be  variations  in  the  ordinary  distribution  of 
blood-vessels,  which  may  render  slight 
wounds  equally  hasardbus,  as  in  pereons 
with  ahcemorrhagic  constitution,  llie  trade 
of  the  wounded  person  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  forming  a  prognosis  of  the  proba- 
ble conseqnences  of  wounds.  A  man  re- 
ceives a  blow  on  'the  head,  it  is  not  much 
thought  of;  but  after  some  days  he  is  seized 
with  vertigo,  staggen,  drops  down,  and  dies. 
The  blow  is  suspected  to  have  been  tlia 
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cause  of  his  death ;  the  head  is  opened ;  a 
Tessel  is  found  ruptured,  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  his  death,  and  the  individual  who 
struck  the  blow  is  arrested  and  put  upon  his 
trial,  either  for  murder  or  manslaughter. 
The  evidence  that  he  struck  the  blow  is 
clear ;  and  he  is  about  to  be  condemned. 
Now  this  person  may  be  perfectly  innocent. 
If  the  oocupation  of  the  deceased  led  him 
to  lift  heavy  weights,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  were  in  a  brittle  state,  the  temporary 
congestion  in  the  head,  owing  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  breath  which  always  accompa- 
nies efforts  to  raise  great  weights,  would  be 
likely,  to  rupture  a  vessel,  and  the  death  of 
the  individual  have  no  connection  what- 
soever with  the  blow  to  which  it  had  been 
attributed.  That  such  a  state  of  vessels  as 
this  occurs  is  well  known ;  death  from  rup- 
ture of  vessels  in  the  brain  may  even  arise 
from  more  obscure  causes ;  and  this  fact  dis- 
plays the  necessity  of  not  forming  an  opi- 
nion in  esses  of  the  fatal  result  of  sujpposed 
wounds  or  blows,  without  inyestigating 
elosely,  both  the  nature  of  the  ep[^)loyment, 
and  the  state  of  health  of  the  person  who 
died. 

.  Again,  wounds  in  themselves  not  danger- 
OQs  mav  bring  on  diseases  in  soiqe  vital 
pvgan,  which  may  terminate  fatally.  Thus, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  not  an  unfre* 
quent  cause  of  death  from  wounds,  and 
)Qore  especially  of  compound  fracture :  yet 
it  would  be  far  from  just  to  condemn  a  man 
for  inflicting  a  wound  which  might  induce 
such  an  inflammation  in  one  case,  when  a 
thousand  of  a  similar  description  and  as 
vevere  recover.  In  giving,  therefore,  an 
opinion^as  to  the  cause  of  death  after  the  in* 
fliction  of  a  wound,  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the 
wounded  part,  should  be  most  carefully  in- 
spected {  and,  if  indications  of  inflammation 
leaving  recently  existed  there  display  them- 
lelves,  the  accused  most  undoubtedly 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  observa- 
tion. But  even  before  death,  you  should 
be  able  to  form  a  probable  prognosis  in 
cases  of  this  description.  Two  men  fight  a 
duel,  and  one  is  hit  in  the  arm  so  as  to  pro* 
duce  a  compound  fracture  of  both  radius 
and  ulna.  His  antagonist  is  arrested  to 
Itwait  the  issue  of  his  wound  •,  on  the  second 
^y  the  inflammation  assumes  a  dark  colour, 
with  a  gleety  discharge,  and  he  becomes 
restless  and  irritable,  with  a  quick  pulse, 
and  pain  seiaes  him  in  the  side  ;  you  may 

J  pronounce  him  in  great  danger,  but  not 
rom  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  wound,  but 
from  the  state  in  which  his  system  was  when 
he  received  the  wound.  If  he  be,  other- 
wise, in  a  weak  and  irritable  state,  the  in- 
flammatory attack  may  be  veiled,  and  the 
practice  adopted  consequently  feeble;  the 
disease  will  run  on  and  terminate  in  death. 
Dissection,  in  such  cases,  exhibits  marks  of 
reeent  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  coagula- 
ble  lymph  exuded,  and  not  unfrequently 
purulent  matter  on  (he  surface  of  the  lungs, 


or  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  Besides,  there- 
fore, being  cautious  iu  forming  a  prognosis 
in  such  a  case,  the  knowledge  of  this  close 
connexion  betwixt  wounds  and  the  lungs, 
should  make  us  watchful  of  the  first  symp- 
toms, the  appearance  of  which  will  always 
be  a  guarantee  for  the  most  active  practice. 

Another  consideration  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  forming  a  prognosis  of  wounds,  is 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  site  of 
the  residence  of  the  individual,  in  reference 
to  its  salubrity  or  insalubrity.  Extreme  of 
cold  or  heat,  thunder  storms,  much  rain, 
snow  or  hail,  all  increase  the  danger  of 
wounds.  An  insalubrious  atmosphere  may 
render  slight  wounds  dangerous,  and  dan- 
gerous ones  mortal.  A  wounded  man  car- 
ried into  an  hospital  where  cases  of  gan- 
grene are  at  the  time,  dr  into  a  hut  near  a 
dunghill  where  putrefying  animal  and  ve- 
getable matter  u  collected,  or,  in  fact,  in 
any  place  in  which  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  present  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  get  well;  thence  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  wounded  patients  of  overcrowded 
hospitals  die,  not  from  the  wounds,  but  oC 
hospital  gangrene ;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, Dr.  Beck  justly  remarks, ''  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  medical  examiners  to  i^ply  the 
maxim  of  Hippocrates,  that  every  thing 
which  happens  to  the  injured  person  con- 
trary to  correct  probability,  does  not  belong 
to  tiie  essence  of  the  disease/'  It  musti 
however,  be  also  kept  in  remembrance,  that 
of  the  causes  of  death,  in  such  a  case,  al« 
though  the  wound  is  the  slightest,  yet,  it 
may  have  contributed  materially  towards 
the  development  of  the  others. 

The  last  consideration  to  be  attended  to, 
in  forming  a  prognosis  of  wounds,  is  one 
which  I  would  most  willingly  throw  a  veil 
over — ^the  want  of  skill  or  negligence  of  the 
surgeon  in  whose  hands  the  wounded  person 
may  have  fallen.  Hsemorrhagea  that  might 
have  been  suppressed  in  other  hands,  may 
prove  fatal  from  ignorance  of  the  mode  of 
taking  up  vessels;  collections  of  pus  may 
iiot  be  evacuated  when  necessary ;  opera- 
tions may  be  either  neglected  or  impro-- 
perly  hurried,  and  imprudencies  in  diet 
may  be  permitted.  A  case  of  death  arising 
from  a  tight  bandage  is  detailed  by  Sir  C« 
Bell,  in  his  Surgical  Observations,  (See  p, 
294).  ^ 

A  most  instructive  case  of  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  abuse  in  diet  and  regimen,  even  in 
recovery  from  severe  wounds,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  Military  Surgery,  p. 

In  cases  of  decided  malpractice,  no  feel- 
ing of  delicacy  towards  the  surgeon  should 
prevent  from  giving  an  opinion  favourable 
to  the  author  of  the  wound,  and  openly  at- 
tributing the  blame,  if  merited,  to  the  sur- 
geon. No  medical  man  can  stand  excused 
for  failing  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
every  improvement  in  his  profenioot  and  to 
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9ffiy  it  to  the  i^ptom«  ivMented  to  hu 
Titw;  and  theiit  if  on  ezaminAtion  the  in- 
jmy  is  fopad  to  be  aucli  that  no  effort  of  art 
could  have  prevented  its  lat^ty,  the  death 
of  the  patient  may  he  justly  attributed  to 
the  nature  of  the  vound.  On  the  contrary, 
tha  prompt  attention  to  take  advantage  of 
every  &vourable  oocunrence  sometimes  hap- 
pily saves  life  under  the  most  threatening 
aspect  of  affiurs.  I  have  some  hesitation  in 
iUoitrating  this  remark  by  an  anecdote  of 
myself;  but  I  am  induced  to  forego  the  si- 
leaee  which  I  would  otherwise  maintain,  by 
having  observed  the  following  note  in  p.  333 
of  Dr.  Barwali's  edition  of  Dr.  Beck's  *Ble- 
ments  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  t  "  There  is 
one  instance,  and  only  one,  of  a  divided  ca» 
rotid  not  proving  &taL  In  this  instance, 
Mr.  Carpue,  of  London,  being  called  at  the 
moment,  leoured  the  vessel." 

(The  lecturer  here  related  a  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  eut  his  throat  in  a  shop  at 
Kaightsbridge). 

Although  the  law  of  England  looks  to 
tha  intent,  and  little  to  the  nature  of  the 
wound,  in  criminal  casea  of  wounding,  yet 
the  enaetment  passed  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  which  refers  to  the  period  within 
which  a  perMU,  who  has  been  wounded  with 
a  criminal  intent,  must  die  in  order  to  con- 
stitute that  aot  murder,  is  still  in  force.  It 
deelaies,  ''  That  the  thrusting  or  stabbing 
another,  who  has  not  a  weapon  drawn,  or 
who  hath  not  then  first  stricken  the  pe^ty 
ilibbing,  so  that  he  die  thereof  within  six 
months  alter,'*  shall  be  adjudged  murder, 
though  done  upon  sudden  provocation.  The 
»ma  novision,  as  to  time,  constitutes,  also, 
put  of  the  law  of  murder  in  other  countries. 
The  difficulty,  in  all  cases,  is  to  trace  the 
death  clearly  and  indisputahly  to  the  wound 
in  question.  It  is  well  known  that  after  se« 
lions  wounds,  from  which  the  persons  re« 
e«ver,  the  organs  in  the  different  cavities  of 
the  hody  have  their  disposition  to  disease 
very  much  increased ;  and  causes  which,  in 
a  state  of  health,  would  scarcely  affect  tbem, 
operate  very  powerfully.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  receives  a  wound  in  the  thorax, 
the  slightest  atmospheric  changes  affect  the 
respiratory  organs ;  some  months  after  the 
wound  is  well,  he  catches  cold  on  a  slight 
exposure,  inflammation  ensues,  and  he  dies. 
Another  is  wounded  on  the  head,  but  re- 
covers ;  before  six  mouths  expire,  he  makes 
some  violent  effort,  in  lifting  a  heavy  load, 
or  he  is  transported  into  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  anger,  or  commits  an  excess  in  drinking, 
phrenitis  supervenes,  and  he  aUo  dies.  In 
both  these  instances  an  advocate  might  con- 
tend thai  the  death  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
wounds,  as,  unless  these  had  rendered  the 
habit  so  susceptible  of  diseased  impressions, 
the  individuals  in  all  probability  would  not 
have  suffered.  But  it  is  not  in  this  light 
that  such  cases  are  to  be  viewed  by  the  aur- 
.geon,  and  he  would  ill  perform  hu  duty  to 
coaaaga  (h«  aoooaed  to  pnniahmant  on  aiieh 


grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  in  audi  a  eaaa 
aa  the  Ibllowingf  and  in  many  othera  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  other  cavities,  there  can  ho 
no  hedtaticm  in  tracing  death  to  the  wound, 
however  long  before  the  fatal  issue  takea 
place.  "  A  ball  entered  the  right  eye  of  a 
French  soldier,  towards  the  great  angle»  and 
could  not  be  traced.  He  himself  deemed  it 
of  little  eonsequenoe;  and  the  wound  healed 
under  the  common  hospital  treatment.  Somo 
weeks  afterwards  the  man  expressed  a  wis|i 
to  leave  the  hospital,  although  cautioned  by 
the  surgeon,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the 
door,whenhe  was  seised  with  rigors,  obliged 
to  return,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  On 
dissection,  the  ball  was  found  lodged  under 
the  sphenoid  cells  and  the  hole  of  the  optio 
nerve."  (Garangeot  Traits  dea  Operations* 
vol.  iii,  Obs.  20).  As  confident  an  opinion 
may  be,  also,  delivered  in  caaea  in  which 
pieces  of  doth  have  been  carried  into  the 
abdominal  or  thoraoio  cavity  by  buUetas 
and,  being  left  tiiere,  have  eauaed  abacessee» 
which  have  afterwards  terminated  in  death* 
But,  perhaps,  it  is  much  safer  in  every  case 
to  look  to  the  intent,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences;  thence  the  advantage  of  liOid 
Ellenborough*s  aet,  in  removing  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  crowded  upon  the  sar- 
geon  in  delivering  evidence  in  courts  of  law« 
relative  to  such  oases. 

In  iostaaces  of  insurance  upon  Uvea*  ia 
uAiich  suicide  is  suspected  or  alleged,  it  ia  of 
much  importance  to  ascertain  the  laot,  aa 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  wounds 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death* 
have  been  inflicted  after  death ;  and  tUs  haa 
also  been  done  with  the  view  to  conceal 
murder.  A  wound,  however,  received 
during  life,  either  exhibits  appearancea  of 
incipient  inflammation*  or  it  causes  greater 
hsmorrhages  than  one  made  after  death* 
In  such  casee,  also,  if  any  weapon  be  found 
near  the  deceaaed,  we  ahould  ascertain  whe- 
ther that  could  possibly  have  inflicted  the 
wound,  or  whether  it  has  been  placed  there 
afterwards.  Two  casea  of  thia  deaeription 
may  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  that  of  Sir 
Bdmonsbory  Godfrey,  who  had  been 
strangled,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch,  where 
he  was  discovered  with  his  own  sword  run 
through  his  body ;  but,  as  no  blood  issued 
from  the  wound,  an  inquiry  was  instituted, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  was  killed  ascer- 
tained. The  second  ease  is  that  of  a  man 
who  was  foand  shot,  and  his  own  pistol  lying 
near  him,  from  wMch  circumstance  it  waa 
concluded  that  he  had  destroyed  himself; 
but,  on  examining  the  ball  by  which  he  was 
killed,  it  was  discovered  to  be  too  large  to 
have  entered  that  pistol ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  suspicion  fell  on  the  real  murderesk 

Such,  Gentlemen,  are  all  the  remarka 
which  I  think  necessary  to  be  brought  befera 
you  relative  to  wounds*  With  respect  to 
nmHUOunUt  the  law  of  England  takes  special 
notice  of  these  under  the  term  nu^han,  a 
legal  term  lor  maiming.    It  is  scarcely 
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ceisary  to  say  that  a  muiilation  comprehends 
both  a  wound  and  a  permanent  deformity  or 
deprivation  of  some  organ  or  part  of  the 
body,  which  weakens  or  destroys  the  func- 
tions of  one  or  more  parts.  By  the  eye  of 
the  law  it  is  viewed  in  the  same  light;  "  The 
term  mayhem"  says  Judge  Blackstone,  "  is 
the  violently  depriving  another  of  the  use 
of  such  of  his  members  as  may  render  him 
the  less  able  in  fighting  either  to  defend  him- 
self or  annoy  his  adversary.  And,  there- 
fore, the  cutting  off  or  disabling,  or  weaken- 
ing a  man's  hand  or  finger,  or  striking  out 
his  eye  or  fore  tooth,  or  depriving  him  of 
those  parts,  the  lac  of  which  in  animals 
abates  their  courage,  are  held  to  be  mayhems. 
But  the  cutting  off  his  ear  or  nose,  or  the 
like,  are  held  to  be  mayhems  at  common 
law,  because  they  do  not.weaken,  but  only 
disfigure  him."  But,  nevertheless,  castra- 
tion was  always  held  to  be  felony;  and  this, 
aithoagh  the  mayhem  was  committed  upon 
the  highest  provocation;  cutting  out  the. 
tongue,  putting  out  the  eyes,  slitting  the 
nosCi  or  cutting  it  off,  were  also  afterwards, 
by  an  act  of  Charles-  II.,  declared  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  number  of 
acts  under  May  heim  are  numerous.  (See  Rus- 
sell, p.  585. 

•  In  looking,  over  this  list  of  offences 
constituting  mayheim,  one  is  surprised 
to  find  so  much  value  put  upon  the 
fore  tooth  at  the  early  period  at  which  the 
law  was  enacted:  had  the  enactment  oc- 
curred at  a  later  time,  after  the  use  of  the 
cartridge,  for  loading  military  muskets  was 
introduced,  we  might  understand  the  ob- 
ject, as  a  soldier,  is  obliged  to  bite  off  the 
end  of  the  cartridge  before  the  powder  can 
be  discharged  from  it.  It  was  not  very 
honourable  to  the  English  law  that  it  visited 
slitting  the  nose  with  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  permitted  more  serious  wounda 
to  be  inflicted  with  impunity.  So  late  as 
1778,  one  Tickner  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  under  the  Coventry  Act,  that  enact- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  to 


which  I  have  alluded,  for  injury  done  to  one 
Wil Ham  Jacob.  There  were  se  veral  wounds, 
but  the  one  which  bore  chiefly  on  the  case, 
was  a  cut  on  the  nose  dividing  the  integu- 
ments in  an  oblique  direction;  the  wound 
was  slight,  but  sufficient  to  leave  a  visible 
mark  for  some  time.  The  prisoner  was  con- 
victed ;  but  Serjeant  Glynn  ordered  the  ex- 
ecution to  be  respited  until  the  opinion 
of  the  twelve  judges  could  be  procured, 
whether  this  conviction  was  proper  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Coventry  Act.  The 
judges  decided  that  the  conviction  was 
right  ^  yet,  fourteen  years  before  this  trial 
took  place,  one  William  Lee  was  tried  for 
attempting  to  cut  his  wife's  throat  with  a 
rasBor,  while  asleep.  The  wound  was  three 
inches  in  length  and  quite  across,  but  did 
not  prove  mortal ;  this  was  held  not  to  be 
an  offence  within  the  Coventry  Act. 

With  regard  to  the  law  on  the  aggrava- 
tion of  injuries  by  injudicious  treatment: 
it  is  sufficiently  explicit  respecting  persons 
not  qualified  to  practise  surgery  ;  but  it'  is 
less  so,  respecting  the  malpractice  of  those 
who  have  been  licensed  as  surgeons.  It 
was  anciently  holden,  that  if  a  person,  not 
duly  authorised  to  be  a  physician  or  sur- 
geon, undertake  a  cure  and  Uie  patient  die 
under  his  hands,  he  is  guilty  of  felony. 
By  a  statute  of  the  23rd  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  capital  part  of  the  charge  was  set  aside, 
and  it  now  only  constitutes  manslaughter. 
But  the  late  trial  of  a  notorious  quack  for 
the  death  of  a  young  lady,  which  is  too 
fresh  in  your  memory  to  make  it  necessary 
for  me  to  go  into  particulars,  demonstrate 
to  you  the  difficulty  of  substantiating 
charges  of  this  description.  Whether  the 
public  would  sympathize  with  a  regularly 
educated  surgeon,  in  the  same  degree  as  it 
did  with  the.  notoriously  ignorant  pretender 
on  that  occasion,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  decide  ;  but,  for  the  honour  of  the  profes- 
sion, I  trust  the  experiment  may  never  be 
tried. 
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LXCTURX  XVIII. 

Evidences  qf  the  Oanglumic  System  of  Nerves  being  the  true  seat  qf  IrriiabiHiy* 
Tbb  question  then  recurs — Do  the  various  movements,  molecular  or  sensible,  in  Uie  sum  of 
which  life  consists,  and  the  only  generally  acknowledged  instrument  of  which,  at  lesst  in 
the  higher  tribes  of  organized  beings,  is  muscular  fibre,  whether  insensible,  as  where  it 
invests  the  capillajry  and  erectile  tissues,  or  sensible,  as  where  it  constitutes  the  obviously 
muscular  organs,  indicate  that  muscular  fibre  is  the  immediate  seat  of  irritability ;  or 
may  the  impression  of  the  stimulus,  by  which  this  fibre  is  excited  to  contraction,  be  pre- 
•mncd  to  be  ia»de  fiist  upon  some  part  of  the  nervous  system— which  in  this  case  must  be 
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Kgarded  as  the  immediate  seat  of  this  property— and  commnnieated  to  the  miiieiilar  tiarae 
only  secondarily  (a)  ?  That  the  nervous  system — in  the  vagne  sense  in  which  the  term  was 
(brmerly,  and  still  unfortunately  is  too  frequently  employed — ^was  the  immediate  seat  of 
irritability — a  property  in  so  many  respects  analogous  to  irritability — ^had  become  firmly 
established  among  physiologists  long  before  the  existence  of  the  latter  as  a  distinct  attri* 
bote  of  organized  beings  was  suspected ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that,  upon  the  in* 
troduction  of  this  new  property,  a  local  habitation  should  be  assigned  to  it  similar  to  that 
which  the  property  so  nearly  allied  to  it  had  so  long  occupied.  It  was  indeed  at  this  time 
almost  universally  admitted,  that  the  nervous  system — by  which  term  was  then  almost 
exclusively  understood  the  cerebro-spinal  department,  was  alone  susceptible  of  vital  im- 
pressions of  any  kind — that  is  to  say  of  undergoing,  upon  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  any 
change  not  strictly  either  chemical  or  mechanical — and  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  system 
alone  that  the  effects  of  such  changes  were  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body :  but 
the  opinion,  however  well  founded  with  respect  to  sensibility,  had  hitherto  no  support* 
except  that  of  analogy,  in  its  extension  to  irritability  (&).  Some  circumstances  accord- 
ingly connected  with  the  property  of  irritability  soon  began  to  attract  attention,  which 
were  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the  generally  prevalent  hypothesis.  Independently 
of  the  circumstance  that  the  proper  cerebro-spinal  nerves — ^which  alone  were  then  gene- 
rally recognised — were  too  circumscribed  in  their  immediate  distribution  to  explain  the 
communication  by  this  means  of  a  universally  diBseminated  property,  and  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  all  the  functions  of  the  body  which  consisted  merely  in  irritation,  or  required 
for  their  exercise  the  property  of  itrit&bility  alone — in  other  words  all  the  Organic  func- 
tions—continued uninterrupted  during  sleep,  in  comatose  diseases,  and  even  for  some 
time  after  apparent  death,  in  all  which  cases  those  nerves  are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  it  was  soon  proved  by  direct  experiment,  not  only  that  a  stimu- 
lus applied  to  all  appearance  directly  to  a  muscle  fibre,  had  the  effect  of  exciting  its  con- 
tractions (c),  but  also  that  this  susceptibility  of  contraction,  or  irritability,  was  not  mate- 
rially impaired  by  dividing  the  principal  nerves  with  which  it  was  furnished,  by  removing 
the  brain,  or  even  for  some  time  by  totally  separating  such  muscle  from  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  and  further,  that  if  the  irritability  of  a  muscle,  the  nerves  of  which  had  been  de- 


(a)  It  is  assumed  above  that  motion,  in- 
sensible or  sensible,  is  always  a  concomitant 
of  irritation,  and  regarding  irritation  and 
life  as  synonymous  terms,  and  life  as  con- 
sisting in  a  series  of  motions,  such  an  as- 
sumption is  nuavoidable.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  however,  as  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  future,  that  irritation,  or  the 
"  perceptio"  of  Glisson,  is  always  followed 
by  motion  of  any  kind,  although  it  is  by 
such  motion  alone  tbat  we  are  capable  of 
recognizing  its  existence. 

(h)  Such  was  however  the  vague  wirmise 
of  almost  all  the  earliest  authors  upon  this 
property,  who,  in  their  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness of  the  plurality  of  the  nervous  system, 
while  they  expressed  what  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  truth  when  they  referred  irri- 
tability to  this  system,  ngnified,  at  the 
same  time,  what  is  in  all  likelihood  the  most 
remote  from  it;  since  they  meant  in  general, 
when  they  meant  any  thing  definite,  a  de- 
partment of  this  system  which  is  perhaps  as 
little  allied  to  that  which  is  really  the  im- 
mediate seat  of  irritability,  as  this  latter  is 
to  the  muscular,  or  any  other  system  of  the 
body.  Of  this  stamp  were,  besides  many  of 
the  authors  already  enumerated,  in  particu- 
lar De  Goiter,  and  Huffman,  S^nac  (De  la 
Struct,  du  Coeeur,  1749),  and  Why  tt  (Phy- 
siol. £».  1755);  and  the  same  doctrine  has 
been  maintained  since  the  time  of  Ualler, 
principally  by  De  Uaen  (De  Sensib.  et  Ir- 
ritab.  Hum.  Corp.  1/61);  Uuzer  (Erste 
Giiinde  einer  Physiol.,  &c.  l77l);  Cullea 
(Insiit.  of  Pnysiol.  1777);  Scarpa  (De  Nerv. 


Gangl.  1779) ;  Monro  (On  the  Struct,  and 
Funct.  of  the  Nerv.  Syst.  1783);  Schaffer, 
(Ueber  Sensibilitat.  &c.  1793) ;  Prochaska) 
(De  Came  Musculari,  1798) ;  Le  Gallois, 
(Sur  la  Principe  de  la  Vie,  1812) ;  and  some 
others.  In  this  enumeration  are  included 
only  those  authors  who  have  either  express- 
ed or  signified  that  irritability  is  seated 
primarily  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of 
nerves — or  that  which  alone  had,  before  the 
recognition  of  irritability  as  a  distinct  pro-* 
perty,*  attracted  any  considerable  attention — 
or  if  they  have  referred  it  to  the  ganglionic 
system,  it  is  only  in  the  idea  that  this  con- 
btitutes  merely  an  appendage  to  the  former. 
If  it  is  possible  to  agree  with  persons  in  fact* 
while  we  differ  from  them  most  materially 
in  the  words  used  to  express  that  fact,  it  is 
equally  so  to  agree  with  them  in  words— 
as  when  they  refer  irritability  to  the  nerv- 
ous system — and  still  differ  from  them  toto 
coelo  in  the  fact  implied. 

{c)  It  was  the  observation  of  this  fact,  as 
already  observed,  which  first  led  some  cer- 
tain physiologists  who  were  predetermined 
that  no  other  but  the  nervous  tissue,  in 
their  sense  of  the  word,  should  acknowledge 
a  vital  impression,  to  represent  the  muscles 
as  merely  an  expansion  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  and  to  class  the  two  together  under 
the  name  of  **Soiidum  Vivum,"  m  contra- 
distinction to  the  "  Solidum  Mortuum," 
which  included  every  other  tissue  of  the 
body.  Dr.  Gregory,  (Conspcct.  Med.  Theo- 
ret.  1790),  is  very  full  and  edifying  oa  thii 
subject. 
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■tooyed  wett  by  any  poweifal  stimulus— eacli  as  that  of  Galvanism—saddeiily  lo  ftr  de^ 
stroyedf  as  that  it  ceased  to  obey  any  stimulus  whatever,  it  was  after  a  time  more  or  lea 
perfectly  restored.  All  this  appeared  to  be  quite  inexplicable  upon  the  hypothesis  thai 
irritability  had  its  immediate  seat  in  the  nervous  system,  in  the  circumscribed  sense  at 
that  time  attached  to  this  term,  and  led  many  physiologists  to  regard  this  property,  unlike 
sensibility,  as  the  immediate  attribute  of  the  muscular  fibre  (a).  But  objections  soott 
presented  themselves  to  this  inference  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  it  became  a  problem,  upon 
this  presumption,  why  the  heart  and  other  organs  which  minister  exclusively  to  the  or* 
ganic  functions,  and  which  are  neither  possessed  of  sensibility  nor  tmder  the  dominion  of 
Sie  will — the  only  two  purposes,  it  was 'said,  to  which,  if  they  are  to  be  excluded  from 
that  of  imparting  irritability,  nerves  can  be  supposed  to  be  subservient — should  be  supplied 
with  nerves  at  all;  and  this  problem  was  fouad  so  difficult  of  solution,  that,  while  it  be- 
trayed the  founder  of  the  doctrine  into  innumerable  inconsistencies,  it  has  driven  some  of 
its  later  advocates  boldly  to  deny  that  the  nerves  furnished  to  the  heart  and  other  organs 
above  alluded  to,  are  of  any  use  at  all  (6),  while  others  have,  with  still  greater  boldness, 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  nerves  in  the  actual  substance  of  the  organs  in  ques- 
tion {e).  Others  again  have  regarded  these  nerves  not  as  the  seat  of  any  susc^tiUlity 
which  these  organs  manifest,  nor  the  vehicle  of  any  stimulus  which  they  ordinarily  obey» 
but  as  the  channels  by  which  extraordinary  stimuli,  such  as  that  of  the  passions,  are  con- 
veyed to  them  {d) :  and  this  is  probably  the  truth,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  whole 
truth*  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  organs  under  consideration  derive  their 
nerves  from  at  least  two  distinct  sources — ^the  ganglionic  system,  ot  that  of  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  that  department  of  the  cerebro-epinal  system  which  is  called  respi« 
ratory,  and  to  which  the  pneumo^gastric  nerve  belongs — and  it  appears  to  be  the  latter 
alone,  as  will  be  in  future  demonstrated,  which  is  useful  in  the  manner  above  suppoiedi 
so  that  the  object  with  which  they  are  furnished  with  the  former  is  still  unexplained. 

Upon  a  fair  review  then  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  one  hand  in  favour  of,  and  on 
the  other  in  opposition  to  the  two  hypotheses  which  would  refer  irritability  respectively  to 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  we  shall  find  that,  while  the  former  has  the  strong  ar- 
gument of  the  most  direct  analogy  in  its  fiivour,  and  every  objection  which  has  been  urged 
to  it  applies  only  to  one  department  of  the  ner>'ous  system,  although  unfortunately  that 
of  which  alone  the  early  patrons  of  the  hypothesis  in  question  took  any  account,  the  lat- 
ter, opposed  as  it  is  to  all  analogy,  has  been  adopted  only  as  a  kind  of  alternative  of  a  doc- 
trine which,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  has  never  been  refuted,  and  is  liable  to  objections 
which  are  apparently  unanswerable.  It  has  been  recently  shown,  moreover,  that  tbeefieete 
of  narcotic  substances  and  other  agents,  when  applied  to  irritable  parts,  are  the  saiiie« 
with  respect  to  irritability,  as  when  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  |is 
known  to  be  appropriated  to  sensibility,  with  respect  to  this  property  («) ;  a  circumstaoee 
which  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  would  refer  the  former  property,  v  well 
as  the  two  latter,  to  the  nervous  system,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  departments  (/). 

But  if  this  theory  is  to  be  adopted,  we  must  be  prepared  to  show,  1.  That  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  nerves,  which,  unlike  the  cerebro-spinal,  is  universally  distributed  over  the  bedy# 
and  furnishes  every  muscle,  whether  ministering  to  the  organic  or  animal  functions,  since 


(o)The  doctrine  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Haller,  the  father  of  the  Vis  In- 
sita  department  of  irritability  (£1.  Physiol. 
lib.  iv.  s.  5,  and  lib.  xi.  s.  3),  and  has  been 
since  advocated  principally  by  Zimmerman 
(De  Irritabilitate,  1751),  Oeder  (De  Irri- 
taUlitate,  1752),  Dr.  Battle  (De  Princip. 
Anim.  1757),  Fontana  (Atti  deir  Acad, 
delle  Sc.  de  Siena,  1775),  Blumenbach 
(Inst  Phynol.  1786),  and  Soemmering  and 
his  pQpil  Behrends  (Dissertatio  qua  demon- 
strator cor  nervis  carere,  &c.,  1792),  and  re- 
cently in  this  country,  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip 
rPhil.  Trans.  1815,  and  on  the  Vital  Func- 
tions, 1817).  One  only  of  the  above-men- 
tioned data,  on  which  this  doctrine  is  found- 
ed, appears  to  have  been  questioned,  and 
that  is  the  recovery,  after  a  time,  of  its  irri- 
tability by  a  limb,  the  principal  nerves  of 
which  have  been  divided,  and  the  irritability 
afterwards  destroyed,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Earle,  if  the  destruction  have  been  per- 
't.  does  not  take  place.    Dr.  Alison  noir« 


ever,  assisted  by  Dr.  Boswell  Reid,  has  est*« 
blished  the  fact  that,  if  the  means  taken  to 
destroy  the  irritability  be  not  Such  as  to  die- 
organize  the  muscles,  this  irritability  ll 
after  a  time  restored.  (Hem.  read  to  the 
British  Scientific  Association,  &c.  1834). 

(6)  Fontana. 

(e)  Soemmering  and  Behrends. 

{d)  Wilson  Philip. 

(«)  Dr.  W.  C.  Henry,  £d.  Med.  and  S«ff # 
Joum.,  1832. 

(/) "  The  nerves,*'  says  Tiedemann,  '^  are 
an  essential  Condition  in  the  vital  manifes- 
tations of  the  muscles.  This  condition 
doubtlessly  consists  in  the  communicatieiii 
by  the  nerves  which  ramify  on  the  muselee, 
of  an  aptitude  to  be  affected  fry  tmeitantU ;  the 
action  of  stimuli  inducing  the  contraetioae 
of  the  muscular  fibres  only  by  means  of  oit 
action  upon  the  nerves."  (Tisdemann'e 
Physiology,  translated  by  Odlly  and  Lane, 
1834,  f  443). 
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'Om  Miiteeof  Um  initabiUty  of  all  k  unquettioiiably  the«ame.  2.  That  thisaygtemof  nervM, 
Agaaiii  unlike  the  cerebro-spiaal,  continues  to  impart  the  quality  which  it  is  Its  office  tdfuN 
niah,  during  sleep  and  comatose  diseases,  and  even  fotjwme  time  after  apparent  death.  8.  That 
the  ^laments  of  this  tvstem  of  nertes,  as  distributed  upon  the  muscular  fibre,  are  often  M 
mliiate  aa  to  be  quite  mvisible.  4.  That  the  quality  derived  from  this  system  of  nerves  ii 
not  intercepted,  like  that  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  by  the  division  of  thd 
•p^ncipal  trunks  proceeding  to  a  muscle,  by  the  removal  of  the  brain,  nor  even,  for  sonitt 
time,  by  the  total  separation  of  such  muscle  from  the  rest  of  the  IkkIv.  And,  5.  That  this 
-iy»tem  of  nerves  is  competent,  when  the  principal  nervous  trunks  of  a  muscle  have  been 
divided,  to  renew  that  quality  which  it  is  its  office  to  impart  to  it,  if  this  have  by  any  means 
been  artificially  exhausted.  Now  all  this  can  be,  if  not  demonstrated,  at  least  rendered 
highly  probable  with  reepect  to  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  or  that  of  the  great  sym« 
]>etlMtic,  so  that  no  fair  opposition  to  the  theory  in  question,  upon  any  one  of  the  objec* 
tions  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  fatal  to  it,  can  be  sustained  *  and  indeed,  if  irrit« 
ability  is  to  be  referred  to  any  department  at  all  of  the  nervous  system,  this  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  which  remains  for  it,  the  offices  severally  of  the  three  departments  of  the  spi- 
iMil  coid  and  their  nerves,  and  of  the  brain-— cerebrum  and  cerebellum — baring  been 
JlOlltobly  veil  established  as  quite  distinct  from  that  of  imparting  irritability  (a).  Buti 
beaidat  these  negative  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  irritability  has  its  imme« 
dlAte  seat  in  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  not  a  few  poeitive  arguments  may  be  ad* 
■dttced  on  the  same  side.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned,  6.  The  earlier  appearance,  as  we 
xiae  in  the  ecale  of  animals,  of  thu  system  of  nerves  than  of  any  of  the  rest,  corre8pond<* 
ing  with  the  exclusive  display,  by  quite  the  lower  tribes,  of  the  property  of  irritability* 
7*  Its  taking  precedence  also  of  all  the  rest  in  the  order  of  its  development  in  the  human 
embryo,  in  oorrespondence  with  the  earlier  manifestation,  by  the  fetus,  of  irritability^  than 
of  any  other  property  of  the  nervous  system.  8.  Its  being  rarely  or  never  found  wanting 
in  mature  human  monsters,  appearing  to  indicate  the  greater  indispensability  of  this  sya^ 
tem«-*-as  the  source  6f  irritability--- to  life,  than  of  those  departments  of  the  nervous  8ya« 
lem  which  minister  to  sensation  and  thought,  and  which  are  so  frequently  defctftiTe.  9« 
ita  being  relatively  more  developed  in  in&nts  and  females,  than  in  adults  and  ondes,  eor* 
with  the  higher  degree  of  irritability  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.    10«  Ita 


(e)  It  waa  formerly  presumed  with  great 
yaguenees  by  Willis  (Anatome  Cerebri, 
1664),  followed  by  Yieussens,  Boerhaave, 
l)ti  Hamel,  and  others,  that,  while  the  vo- 
hmtary  motions  depended  upon  the  cere- 
brilm,  the  involuntary,  such  aa  that  of  the 
heert  and  other  organs  which  minister  ex** 
eltiftively  to  the  orgailic  functions,  depended 
bpon  the  cetebellum  and  ita  presumed  oft^ 
let,  the  ptteumo«gastrie  nerve,  which  baa 
be6n  taken  aa  equivalent  to  ascribing  to  the 
cetebellum  the  origin  of  irritability.  It 
fthould  be  mentioned,  however,  that  it  was 
hevtr  so  muoh  th6  source  of  susceptibility 
of  ieUon  whieh  the  i^y^lologists  of  those 
Aays  were  in  quest  of— this  being  alw&yi 
it  nhnA  in  the  supposed  vital  prlnciple--aa 
that  of  the  stimulus  to  action,  in  addition 
to  that  which  the  said  vital  principle  sup- 
plied* but  in  as  far  aa  irritability  is  now 
known  to  be  the  only  modification  of  nerv- 
ous energy  which  the  involuntary  motions 
Require,  their  chief  stimulus  to  action  being 
Cotifeieedly  of  a  very  different  nature,  if 
they  derive  any  thing  from  the  cerebellum, 
(t  cAn  be  only  the  property  in  question. 
More  recently,  also,  n.  LeGallois,  supported 
tather  too  hastily  by  Huml)oldt,  Percy,  and 
Hall^,  in  their  report  upon  his  experiments, 
(Sur  la  Principe  de  la  Vie,  1812),  has  attri- 
buted a  similar  office,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
heart  is  concerned,  to  the  spinal  cord.  Bnt 
Ihat  the  muscles,  If  not  of  voluntary,  cer- 
tainly of  involuntary  motion,  trere  as  inde- 
^ndent,  for  eiflier  their  luaeeptibility  of 


action,  or  their  stimulus,  of  both  the  cere<* 
helium  and  spinal  cord  as  of  the  cerebrum, 
was  known,  not  only  to  Glisson,  but  even  to 
Oalen ;  who,  in  placing  his  vital  and  natu- 
ral spirits  respectively  in  the  heart  and 
liver,  while  his  animal  spirits  were  placed 
in  the  brain,  indicated  sufficiently  distinctly 
his  knowledge  of  the  independence  enjoyea 
by  all  the  organic  functions  of  every  depart- 
ment of  that  system  which  is  subservient  ta 
the  animal.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
also  by  Haller  and  Wilson  Philip,  in  their 
attempts  to  ^Mablish  the  muscular  tissue  al 
Xh€  immediate  seat  of  irritability,  as  well  ai 
by  Cruikshank  (Phil.  Trans.,  1795),  Bichit 
(Sur  la  Tib  et  la  Mort.  1802),  Brodie  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1810).  Clift  (Phil.  Trans^  1815), 
Wiltbank  (Philadelphia  Joum..  1825),  add 
many  other  experimenters,  that  all  thesa 
organs — cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  spinal 
cord— may  be  eithef  deadv  ntd  by  narcotic 
substances,  or  even  destroy-* d  or  removed — 
provided  this  be  not  done  so  suddenly  and  so 
violently  as  to  produce,  as  was  done  by  Le  GM- 
lois,  an  irrecoverable  shock  on  the  whole 
System — ^without  stopping,  or  even  mate- 
rially impairing  the  involuntary  actions. 
The  latter  may  indeed  be  effected  through 
these  organs,  so  long  as  they  continue  iH 
action,  as  in  the  case  of  the  passions,  by 
which  an  inordinate  stimulus  is  communi- 
cated ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  dependent 
upon  them  for  either  the  susceptibility  6r 
the  stimulus  by  which  their  regular  and  tlhi- 
form  performance  is  maintained. 
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gentnl  sioiilarity  in  struetare  to  the  sensiferoiu  system  of  nenres — ^particidarly  the  cen* 
tial  portions  of  the  l&tter — which  are  confessedly  the  seat  of  the  directly  analogous  pro- 
perty of  sensibility.  11.  The  precisely  similar  effects,  already  alluded  to,  cf  certain 
agents  applied  respectively  to  parts  possessed  of  irritability*  as  imparted  to  them  probably 
by  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  and  to  these  central  parts  of  the  sensiferoos  system. 
And  12.  The  differences  in  the  aspect  and  physical  properties  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  coi- 
responding  to  the  different  character  of  the  irritability  of  the  organs  on  Which  they  are 
severally  distributed. 

On  each  of  these  alleged  testimonies  then,  in  favour  of  the  presumption  that  the  gan- 
glionic system  of  nerves  is  the  primary  seat  of  irritability  in  all  the  tribes  of  organised 
beings  which  are  possessed  of  such  a  system,  it  seems  proper — as  the  subject  is  of  primary 
importance — to  make  a  few  remarks ;  and  idfterwards  to  state,  and  endeavour  to  reply  lo 
some  of  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it,  and  which  may  notbav# 
been  already  met  incidentally  in  the  previous  observations  (a). 


(a)  Before  the  time  of  Galen  the  gan- 
glionic system  of  nerves  was  entirely  un- 
known, and  although  by  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, the  Arabians,  the  existence  of  this 
system,  as  well  as  its  supposed  origin  from 
the  upper  maxillary  branch  of  the  trigemi- 
nus nerve  was  pointed  out  (De  Nerv.  Orig.), 
as  its  other  supposed  origin  from  the  abduc- 
tor nerve  was  subsequently  by  Eustachi 
(Tab.  xviii,  fig.  2),  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Willis  that  the  ganglionic  nerves  were  gene- 
irally  considered  as  a  part  of  the  nervous 
system  at  all.    Willis  however  still  looked 
upon  them  as  merely  an  appendage  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  and  represented  them, 
both  in  his  verbal  descriptions  of  them,  and 
in  his  curious  diagrams  of  their  distribution, 
as  growing  upon  the  latter  "  nt  frutex  super 
alio  frutice"  (Anat  Cerebri,  1664);  and  this 
notion  having  been  adopted  by  Vieussens 
(Neurograph.,  1684),    Lancisi  (Op.  Omu., 
1745),  Meckel,  sen.,  (Mem.  de  Berlin,  1745), 
Zinn  (Mem.  de  Berlin,  1753),  Haare  (De 
Gangl.  Nervorum,  1772),  Scupa  (De  Nerv. 
Gangl.,  1779)*  Monro  (On  the  Struct,  and 
Funct.  of  the  Nerv.  Syst.,  1783),  Blumen- 
bach  (Inst.  Physiol.,  I786),'  Chaussier  (£x- 
poution,  &c..  1807),  Le  Gallois  (Sur  la  Prin- 
cipe de  la  Vie,  1812),  B^dard  (El  d'Anat 
O^n.,  1823),  Wilson  Philip  (On  the  Vital 
Functions,  1817),  Mason  Good  (On  the  Stu- 
dy of  Medicine,  1825),  and  numerous  other 
writers,  loth  before  and  since  the  time  that 
their  independence  was  insisted  on  by  Wins- 
low,  it  has  become  a  very  prevalent  custom 
to  regard  these  nerves  as  of  very  secondary 
importance,  and  the  names  imposed  upon 
the  system  in  general,  as  well  as  the  uses  as- 
signed to  it,  have  generally  corresponded 
with  this  idea.    Thus  by  Scarpa  as  the  cere- 
bro-spinal ganglions,  or  those  appertaining 
to  the  sensiferous  nerves,  are  called  simple, 
so  those  of  the  ganglionic  system,  properly 
BO  called,  are  designated  compound,  while 
by  other  authors,  as  the  former  are  dignified 
by  the  appellations  of  primary  ganglions, 
or  ganglions  d'origine,  so  the  latter  are  sunk 
into  secondary  ganglions,  or  ganglions  de 
renforcement ;  and  the  whole  system  is  pe- 
dantically described  by  Good  as  "  an  epicycle 
within  the  two  cycles  of  cerebral  and  veite- 
bnl  inflaence,"  and  as  "  equally  enriched 


with  the  nervous  stores  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow.*'    (Study  of  Med.,   1825^ 
vol.  iv).    With  respect  to  the  uses  also  at* 
tributed  to  this  system  of  nerves  under  th^ 
same  impression,  the  ganglions  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  were  regarded  by  Galen,  their 
discoverer,  as  serving  in  the  manner  of  but- 
tresses,  as  it  were,  interposed  at  convenient 
distances,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  nervsa 
as  they  receded  from  their  reputed  origin  in 
the  spinal  cord  or  brain;  and  by  Willis,  on 
the  one  hand  as  a  kind  of  diverticula  of  th« 
animal  spirits  received  from  the  brain,  and, 
on  the  other — as  the  name  so  unfortunately 
given  by  him  to  this  system  of  nerves  im* 
plies — as  a  means  of  keeping  up  a  sympa- 
thy between  distant  organs ;  and  a  similar 
opinion   was   adopted   by    Vieussens  and 
Meckel.    Lancisi,  again,  looked  upon  tho 
ganglions  of  this  system  in  the  light  of 
little  forcing  pumps,  adapted  to  propel  th# 
said  animal  spirits  along  the  nerves  after  the 
influence  upon  them  nf  the  dura  mater-— 
which,  at  this  Ume,  was  regarded  as  a  large 
muscle,  serving  to  eject  them  primarily  from 
the  brain— was  expended ;  and  he  accord* 
ingly  describes  them  as  furnished,  for  thia 
purpose,  with  a  proper  muscular  apparatus 
(Morgagni  Advers.  Anat.,  part  5»  p.  113). 
The  rest  of  the  authoia  who  have  adopted 
the  notion  of  the  subserviency  of  the  gan* 
glionic  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  in  par* 
ticnlar  Zinn,  Scarpa,   Monro,  and  Wiiso^ 
Philip,  have  in  general  represented  them  at 
serving  partly  by  the  concentration  within 
them  of  numerous  nervous  cords  coming 
from  tho  cerebro'spinal  system  to  collect  the 
so-called  nervous  energy — the  old  animal 
spirits — from  various  sources,  and  to  trans* 
mit  it  afterwards  in  a  more  equable  stream 
to  the  more  important  organs,  and  partly 
by  the  subdivision  within  them  of  these 
nervous  cords,  and  the  subsequent  re-union 
of  the  filaments  into  other  cords,  to  obviate 
the  dangers  which  would  have  arisen  ha4 
these  organs  received  their  nerves  directly 
from  only  a  few  sources,  instead  of  iodirectlv 
from  several.    Supposing, it  has  been  sadt 
that  the  heart  or  intestinal  canal,  for  ex* 
ample,  had  received  twenty  nerves  each  di* 
recti y  from  a  distinct  point  of  the  rerebro* 
spinal  system,  and  that  one  of  these  pointe 
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'  I.  The  nniTenal  distribaiion  of  the  gaoglionic  system  of  nerves,  altliougli»  at  first  rig^t» 
not  very  palpable,  may  very  easily  be  inferred.    It  has,  Indeed,  been  the  general  practiea 


of  origin  had  been  cut  ofT,  it  would  have  fol- 
lowed that  a  twentieth  part  of.  the  organ 
would  have  lost  the  whole  of  its  power,  and 
disorganisation  and  death  must  have  ensued ; 
but,  from  all  these  nerves  previously  passing 
through  a  ganglion,  where  they  are  so  sub- 
divided, and   their  filaments  so  re-united 
that  every  nerve  afterwards  proceeding  from 
the  ganglion  contains  more  or  fewer  of  the 
filaments  of  every  nerve  which  enters  it^ 
if  one  of  the  points  of  origin  be  cut  off,  it 
'  follows,  not  that  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
organ  loses  the  whole  of  its  power,  but  that 
the  whole  organ  loses  a  twentieth  part  of  its 
power,  which  is  an  accident  of  much  less 
consequence.    This  hypothesis,   unlike  all 
those  previously  mentioned — which  are  un- 
worthy of  any    serious    attention-^is    so 
neat  and  pretty  a  one,  that  it  is  almost  a 
pity  that  it  is  not  well-founded.     But  it 
roust  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  appearance  of  certain  nerves  entering 
and  others  proceeding  from  a  ganglion,  and 
this  in  Budh  a  manner  as  that  the  latter  are 
formed  by  the  re-union  of   the  separated 
filaments  of  the  former,  would  equally  re- 
sult from  all  the  nerves  which  are  connected 
with  a  ganglion  arising  directly — as  is  in  all 
probability  the  case — by  minute  filaments 
from  the  central  parts  of  this  organ,  and 
pro<*eeding  in  opposite  directions ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  the  character  of  the  influence 
communicated  by  the  cerebro-opinal  nerves, 
or  those  which  are  supposed  to  enter  the 
ganglions,  is  known  to  be  quite  difl'erent 
from   that   which    the    proper    ganglionic 
nerves,  thus  represented  as  directly  derived 
from  them,  are  known  to  impart.     It  could 
not,  indeed,  long  escape  observation  4hat 
those  organs  which    derived   their  nerves 

f>rincipally  from  the  ganglionic  system,  un- 
ike  those  which  were  furnished  by  the  cere- 
bro-spinal,  were  destitute  of  sensibility,  and 
out  of  the  dominion  of  the  will,  and  it  be- 
came, therefore,  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
all  the  hypotheses  invented  to  explain  the 
uses  of  the  ganglions,  that  they  served  to 
intercept  sensibility  and  volition,  and  to 
perform  their  part,  as  Willis  says,  "  Cerebro 
inconsulto;'*  but,  if  their  whole  agency  be 
as  appendages  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
in  intercepting  the  only  generally  acknow- 
ledged properties  and  powers  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  latter,  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
have  they  left  to  communicate  P  The  re- 
markable differences,  also,  in  the  structure 
of  a  ganglion  and  that  of  a  mere  plexus — 
the  office  of  which  really  is  piobably  to 
effect  such  an  interniioglmg  of  tie  filamen  s 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  as  has  been 
aUive  described — the  abundance  of  grey 
matterwhich  they  contain— ami  whch  there 
is  gr«d  reason  to  believe  is  always  a  primary 
'wniiieof  some  distinct  facalty  or  power— 


their  frequently  almost  isolated  situation, 
and  the  general  want  of  correspondence  in 
size  or  number  between  the  nerves  which 
are  represented  as  entering  and  those  which 
are  said  to  proceed  from  them,  all  seem  to 
shew  that  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  hypo- 
theses, invented  by  authors  who  have  pre- 
sumed upon  the  secondary  character,  of  the 
ganglionic  system,  is  untenable,  and,  as  re- 
marked by  Magendie,  "N'est  qu'un  jea 
d'esprit."  "  They  teach  us  only,"  as  Sur 
Charles  Bell  observes,"  what  the  sympathetic 
nerve  is  not,  and  by  this  means  we  are  left 
to  conjecture  what  really  are  its  functions." 
(Human  Anat,  vol.  ii.,  p.  608.) 

It  was  thus,  then,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  ganglionic   system .  of  nerves  not 
having  been  generally  introduced  to  the  no« 
tice  of  physiologists,  till  their  minds  were 
fully  made  up  respecting  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  as  the  only  primary  source  of  ner- 
vous energy,  as  it  is  called,  that  the  real 
independence  of   the   former — nay,  in  all 
probability,  its  rather  serving  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  latter,  since  it  is  actually  the 
first  formed,  than  being  engrafted  upon  it  as 
an  insignificant  appendage — was  overlooked, 
and  facts  were  warped  in  support  of  preju- 
dice and  habit.    Perhaps  Winslow  was  the 
first  to  describe  the  ganglions  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system  as  a  kind  of  nuclei,  or  little 
brains,  generating  a   peculiar  property  or 
power  of  their  own  (Exposition  Anat.  1732, 
sect.  357 — 364),  a  description   which  waa 
adopted  by  Le  Cat  (Traits  du  Fluide  Nerv., 
1765);  but  it  was  in  the  celebrated  essay  of 
Johnstone  (On  the  use  of  theGanglions,177l), 
that  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  primary 
source  of  irritability,  was  for  the  first  time 
promulgated.    It  is  true  the  promulgation 
of  this  opinion,  like  that  of  Willis,  with  re- 
spect to  the  cerebellum,  and  that  of  Le  Gal- 
lois,  with  respect  to  the  spinal  cord,  in  thia 
character,  was  indirect;  since,  as  before  re- 
marked, it  was  not  so  much  of  the  source  of 
susceptibilities  as  of  stimuli,  that  the  phy- 
siologists have  till  very  lately  been  in  quest. 
Nevertheless,  in  asserting  that  the  ganglionic 
system  is  to  the  involuntary  organs  what  the 
cerebro-spinal  is  to  the  voluntary,  Johnstone 
at  least  indirectly  admitted  the  former  ae 
the  primary  seat  of  irritability,  since  thit 
property  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  only  modification  of  nervous  energy 
of  which  the  involuntary  organs  stand  in 
need.    Thi»  doctrine,  however,  did  not  as- 
sume a  precise  and  definite  character  till  ii 
was    embraced    by  Peffinger  (De    Struct. 
Nerv.,  1784),  and  Reil  (De  Struct.  Nerv., 
1797),  according  to    the  latter  of  whom, 
"Perceptioneiii  qu  dem  haket  istud  syatema; 
impresniones  nempe  recipit,  et  contra  eae 
resgit;  sed  ista  peiceptto  in  proprio  manci 
territbr.o,  et  cerebro  baud  commnuii^tui"— 


Dr.  Fl0t€her's  Leohar§t  dn  ihelmiiMiimi  of  Medicine. 

to  dttdribto  the  twrroiM  cords  wbkh  ^tm  between  the  terebro-tpiiud  eystem  of  nerves  And 
the  geaglione  of  the  gtwi  aympatheUc,  as  the  roots  or  origloi  of  the  latter,  and  tboee  only 


•  definitiott  of  irritation,  thus  placed  pri- 
marily in  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerTSS, 
Which  differs  from  the  original  one  of  Glis- 
ion  only  in  being  mnch  longer  and  much 
less  elegant  The  doctrine  of  the  inde*- 
pendence  of  the  ganglionic  system  was  es- 

Totised  by  CuTier  (Le9ons  d'  Anat.  Comp.» 
799),  and  particularly  insisted  on,  with  his 
•ccostomed  eloquence^  by  BichAt  (Sor  la 
Vie  St  la  Mort,  1802),  who  represenUd  all 
the  ganglions  of  this  system  as  "  des  centres 
particttUers  de  vie  organique,  analogues  au 
gimnd  et  unique  centre  de  la  vie  animale, 
qui  est  le  cervsau;"  and  who  further  de- 
tnottstrated,  not  only  that  all  these  ganglions 
were  collectively  independent  of  the  cere* 
brO'Spinal  system,  but  that  each  ganglion 
was  independent  of  every  other-^nay,  that 
each  nerve  proceeding  from  such  a  ganglion 
was  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  that 
ganglion,  and  even  that  each  point  of  snch 
s  nerve  was  independent  of  all  the  rest,  and 
constitnted,  per  te,  a  distinct  focus  of  nervous 
influence.  Richerand  (Physiologie,  1804), 
nd  Gall  (Anat.  et  Physiol,  du  Syst.  Nerv., 
1810),  adopted  similar  tenets,  and  they  are 
Ikirther  inculcated  by  Wutzer  (De  Corp. 
Hum.  Gangl.  1817),  and  Broussais  (Journ. 
Univ.  des  Sc.  1818) ;  the  latter  in  particular 
describing  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves 
as  possessing  a  peculiar  kind  of  sensibility 
(i«  e.  irritability),with  which  it  immediately 
endows  all  the  organs  destined  for  nutri- 
tion, secretion,  and  the  other  organic  func- 
tions, and,  by  means  of  its  repeated  con- 
nexions with  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  all 
the  organs  of  the  body.  Bv  Bellingeri  (Dis- 
tert.  Inaug.  1818),  a  certain  primary  instru- 
aentallty  in  effecting  all  the  involuntarir 
motions  te  allowed  to  this  system,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  instrumentality 
•Ighifiee  with  him,  not  always  irritability 
ftlone«««^r,  as  he  calls  it,  organic  sensibility 
•—but  sometimes  a  stimulus  also,  such  as 
passion  or  Instinct;  and  the  same  reproach 
of  want  of  consistency  attaches  still  more 
inreibly  to  Lobstehi,  one  of  the  reputedly 
strongest  patrons  of  the  doctrine  under  con- 
•idei«tion  (De  Nerv.  Sympath.  1823).  He 
has  evidently  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  of 
thte  doctrine,  since  he  describes  the  gan- 
glionic system  of  nerves  as  presiding  in  ge* 
neral  over  the  action  of  the  heart,  nutrition, 
tecretion,Mid  so  forth ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the 
first,  remarks  that  whereas,  with  respect  to  the 
toluntary  muscles,  the  nerves,  of  one  kind 
or  Another,  convey  to  them  uninterruptedly 
"  their  tone,  strength,  vital  energy  or  cha- 
raeteiS  and  properties  of  animal  nature" — 
nil  which,  if  it  signify  anything,  signifies 
only  irritability— and  at  intervals  the  sti- 
tBFidi  by  which  they  are  excited  to  volun- 
tary ttotiozH-ltt  Other  woidi  volition— with 


respect  to  the  involuntary  muscles,  the 
nerves  convey  to  them  in  general  the  former 
alone,  their  stimulus  being  derived  from 
other  sources.  Still  as  he  appears  to  have 
no  idea  that  different  nerves  are  employed, 
in  the  former  case,  in  the  two  processes  al- 
luded to — the  irritability  of  the  parts  being 
derived,  in  all  probability,  from  the  ganglio- 
nic nerves  witn  which  they  are  supplied, 
while  the  stimulus  is  certainly  conveyed  by 
the  motiferous — but  attributes  both  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves  in  general,  so  he  seems 
to  think  that  in  the  latter,  while  the  irrita- 
bility is  always  derived  from  the  gangllonlo 
nerves,  the  stimulus  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
so  too.  He  appears  in  short  to  have  no  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  plurality  of  the  nertotiS 
energy,  as  dependent  upon  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  nervous  system,  every 
nerve  being  with  him,  as  with  Mason  Good 
and  other  physiologists  of  the  same  stamp, 
a  nerve  of  all  work  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  engaged  apparently  upon  the 
condition  of  making  itself  generally  useful; 
and,  from  this  defect  of  an  asserted  leading 
principle,  his  work,  in  the  physiological  part 
of  it,  IS  such  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any 
thing  of  it,  and  it  has  accordingly  contri- 
buted perhaps  very  little  towards  establish- 
ing the  doctrine  which  it  is  considered  to 
advocate.  Not  so  with  that  of  Brichet 
(Sur  lesFonctions  du  Syst.  Nerv.  Gangl., 
1823),  who  distinctly  represents  the  gan- 
glionic system  of  nerves  as  the  seat  of  irri- 
tation, or,  as  he  chooses  to  Call  it,  **  imper- 
ceptible sensation,"  and  as  presiding  in  an 
especial  manner  over  the  several  viscera  of 
the  body.  This  is  rather  a  loose  and  utt- 
tangible  way  of  expressing  what  is  intended ; 
but  it  amounts  to  this — ^that  this  system  of 
nerves  is  adequate  to  effect  all  the  functions 
to  which  irritability  alone  is  essential,  while 
others  are  requisite  as  often  as  either  sensi- 
bility, the  faculty  of  thinking,  or  the  power 
of  exciting  voluntary  motion,  is  called  for. 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Birmingham  (Medical  6a- 
actte,  1831),  Dr.  C.  W.  Henry,  of  Manches- 
ter (£d.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1832),  Dr. 
Lovell  Phillips,  of  Bath  (On  Inflammation, 
1833),?and  many  other  British  authors,  have 
recently  adopted  similar  opinions;  so  that 
the  doctrine  aliove  advocatecT  may  be  re- 
garded as  certainly  increasing  in  popularity 
even  among  a  people  who  are  almost  as  no- 
torious for  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
cling  to  the  effete  tenets  of  their  Whytts, 
their  Monros  and  their  Cullens,  as  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  for  their  blind  adherence  to 
the  precepts  of  the  renowned  Tot,  or  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  the  Chinese  to  those  of  Con- 
fucius, or  the  l^exsians  to  those  of  2oroaster. 


Foreign  M$diirin9. 

MddipMibetwetiitlMi  ganglioDi  and  oth«r  organi  m  their  brftnehei;  and  htnoe  it  k  a 
▼ery  prandent  impreiiion  that  tiie  diitribfition  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  is  extremely 
eireamicribed  and  almost  confined  to  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  belly,  and  pelvis.  We 
most  remember,  however,  that  the  largar  blood-vessels  are  everywhere  directly  sappliid 
by  theae  nerves,  and  that  branches  of  the  blood-vessels,  carrying  with  them  continuations 
•of  the  same  system,  proceed  to  every  organised  point  of  the  body^that  is  to  say^  to  every 
point  posiiessed  of  irntability  (a) ;  so  that,  even  admittAng  that  the  description  of  the 
origins  of  the  ganglions  just  alluded  to  were  a  true  one,  no  objection  to  the  doetrine  which 
aseribes  to  the  nerves  of  this  system  the  source  of  irritability,  founded  upon  thtir  supposed 
cirtunsoribed  distribution,  could  be  maintained. 


(a)  If  tlus  were  not  the  case,  what  is  called 
a  pialay  of  any  part  of  the  body,  that  is  to 
say  a  fulure  of  the  fisKsulty  of  sensibility 
and  of  the  stimalos  of  volition,  iTouId  al- 
ways eotail  a  corresponding  failure  in  the 
•ame  parts  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  ab- 
eorption.    The  latter  class  of  functions  how- 


ever require  only  the  fkculty  of  irritability, 
which  is  not  impaired  in  this  disease,  for 
their  exereiie,  whereas  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion  require  in  addition  other  pro- 
perties and  poirers,  in  the  fiiilure  of  which 
this  disease  consists. 


jfmtiffit  S^LMtim. 


Abscess  eommunitaimg  with  the  CoUm. 

M.  A.  Bbaakd  showed  the  Anatomical  So- 
ciety a  preparation  he  had  taken'from  a  wo- 
man that  bad  been  seised  with  hypogastric 
pains  after  labour,  and  in  whom  an  abscess  of 
the  iliac  fossa  was  suspected.    The  following 
was  found  on  dissection.  A  large  abseess  com- 
menced at  the  superior-posterior  part  of  the 
left  loin,  between  the  coldn  and  the  abdominal 
parietes  ;  this  abscess  had  reached  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  passing  the  iliac  fossa,  and  the 
intestine  being  throughout  situated  outside 
of  the  peritoneum.    An  induration  of   the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  had  stopt  its  pro- 
gress Just  before  the  bladder ;  but  the  pus 
had  made  a  passage  towards  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  separating  the  peritoneum  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region.     From  the  rigbt  iliac  region 
it  liad  proceeded  upwards  along  the  median 
line  as  far  as  the  umbilicus  ;  there  it  had 
found  a  place  immediately  underneath  the 
skin,  had  separated  it  all  around  the  navel, 
the  skin  over  whidi,  however,  was  eound  and 
adherent  to  the  subjaeent  tissoei.    The  pro- 
gress of  this  abseess,  therefore,  a  curve  with 
the  ooncavitypooking  upwards,  and  had  risen 
in  the  right  loin  to  an  elevation  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  it  had  attained  la  the  pos- 
terior  part  of  the  left  loin.    At  this  latter 
point,  the  abscess  communicated  with  the  de- 
soend^g  colon  by  a  rounded  aperture  which, 
on  the  side  ot  the  abscess,  was  surmounted 
by  a  soft,  circular  puffiness. 

M.  Berard  asks  what  could  be  the  origin  of 
this  eommunication :  is  it  a  lumbar  abscess 
that  by  the  erosion  of  its  parietes,  had  found 
a  passage  into  the  intestine  ?  or  is  it  an  ul- 
ceration of  the  intestine  that  had  implicated 
tibe  frtl^l^ti*  tissue,  and  then  determined  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  ?  The  whole  internal 
sniiMa  of  the  great  intestine  was  hard,  uti* 


even»  and  ragged ;  its  parietes  were 
throughout  the  whole  circumference* 

M.  Tessier  remarked  that  the  supposition 
of  a  primitive  abscess  of  the  iliac  fossa  was 
precluded  by  the  perfect  soundness  and  ver- 
miUion  colour  of  the  iliae  muscle,  whereas  in 
the  abscess  of  that  region  it  is  considerably 
changed,  softened,  and  as  it  were  maesrated 
in  the  pus. 

Ligature  qf  the  Braehiat  Artery  at  the  bend 
of  the  Elbow, 

M.  Oraefis  thinks  that  the  method  of 
Hunter,  however  advantageous  In  general, 
ought  occasionally  to  be  deviated  from. .  He 
has  cited  an  instance  in  which  the  brachial 
artery  had  been  wounded  in  bleeding.  He 
did  not  see  the  patient  till  three  days  after 
the  accident,  at  which  time  the  arm  was 
swollen,  tense,  of  a  lirid  red,  and  very  pain- 
fid  when  pressed.  In  this  case  the  tumefac- 
tion of  the  member  would  have  presented  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  ligature  of 
the  artery  at  the  usual  plaee — ^the  internal 
margin  of  the  biceps.  M.  OraSfe  therefore 
preferred  operating  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
because  there  the  jet  of  blood  would  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  artery,  which  was  aecordingly 
tied  above  and  below  the  wound  in  its  coats. 
The  patient  was  dismissed  cured  at  the  end 
of  a  month. — Gazette  Midiedle, 

Cancer  qfthe  Stomach  tcithout  1\inumr  or 
Vomiting, 

On  opening  the  body  of  a  person  above  M 
years  of  age,  in  whom  neither  sweUlag  of 
the  epigastrium,  cardialgia,  nor  vomiting  had 
been  observed  during  life,  but  merely  an 
entire  disgust  to  food  during  a  month  pre- 
vious to  death,  M.  Rlbes  found  a  consider* 
able  schirrous  induration  of  the  small  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach,  with  very  distinct 
contraction  of  the  two  orifices,  both  of  whldh 
were  also  Indurated.  There  was  no  dilatation 
Of  the  cnophagus.— itcvae  Midieak,  fihrier. 
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ihelmintic.  Good  effects  have  been  obtained 
from  iU  use  in  certain  cases  of  amenorrfaoa, 
and  in  affections  dependant  on  tlie  presence 
of  worms. 
[It  is  used  in  large    doses  in  hysteria, 
Britoin  and  Ireland,   Sfe.,  containing  the     chorea,  epilepsy,  and  other  nenrons  disor- 
Indieaiion  of  the  Doses  in  which  simple  Sub-     ders.    T.] 

Intbrnally.    Or.  z  $m  in  pills,  or  in 


CoUeetion  of  Formuks  qf  the  Civil  and  MOUary 
Hospitals  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Oreat 


stances,  magistral  and  officinal  Preparations 
of  the  Codex  are  admimstered,  the  use  qf  New 
Medicines,  and  general  receipts  on  the  art 
of  prescribing.  By  M.  EnwARDSt  M.  D., 
and  P.Yayassbur,  M.D.,  of  the  Hospitals 
of  Paria — 1 834.  Translated  and  augment- 
ed by  M.  Rtan,  M.  D.  &c.  &e. 

(Continued  from  p.  341.) 

Sesolvent  Liniment,    H.  St  Ant. 

R.  Camphorae,  3  ij  ; 
Aqnae  calcis,  §  ss. ; 
Olei  olirae,  J  iss. 
Hisce. 

t   Camphorated  Soap  Ummeni,    H.  of  Germ. 

He.  Camphorae,  5  ij ; 
Ung.  basilici,  Jjf; 
Sapon.  nigr.  %  ss. 
Misee. 

Employed  in  lumbago, 

Pommade  qf  Camphor,     H.  de  la  Mat. 
R.  PuIt.  camphorae, 
Ozid.  zinci,aa  gr.  iij  ; 
Butyri recent.  5 iij; 
Spermatis  ceti,  5ij; 
Certe  albn,  S  iij. 
Melt  the  greasy  substances,  and  add  while 
triturating  the  camphor,  and  the  oxide  of 
zinc. 

Employed  in  certain  diseases  of  the  eyes,  to 
prevent  the  eye-Uds  from  adhering  together 
during  sleep.  It  should  be  spread  upon  pieces 
of  fine  Knen,  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
borders  of  the  eye-lids,  and  kept  there  by  a 
bandage. 

Cerate  of  Camphor.    H.  Militaires. 
R.  Camphorae,  unam  partem ; 
Cerat.  simplic,  decern  partes. 
Tere  simul. 

Cataplasm  Antiseptique,     Hot.  D. 

R.  Camphorae,  5  Jj  ; 
Cataplasm,  lini,  q.  s. 
Pulveris  cinchon,  3iv. 
Misce. 

Employed  with  success  in  simple  and  hospital 
gangrene. 

[I  employ  the  camphorated  liniment 
with  opium  in  pertussis,  with  great  success 
—Vide  Opium.    T.] 

assafcetida. 

A  very  active  excitant,  which  appears  to 
have  a  particular  influence  on  the  nervous 
system.  1  n  large  doses  it  irritates  the  intes- 
tinal canal ;  in  anialler  ones,  its  general 
action  is  antispasmodic.  It  is  frequently 
employed  with  advantage  in  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondriassis,  and  nervous  colics.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  emmenagogue  and  aa* 


an  emulsion. 

Teinture.  P.  3j — 5ij  and  more,  in  a 
potion. 

Teinture  SthMe.  P.  Gutt.  xx — ^zxz,  ia 
a  potion. 

Mixture  cf  Assafsetida,    H.  of  Eng. 

R.  Assafoetidae,  Bj ; 
Aquae  menthae,  §  ij. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat   cochl.  mag. 
secondA  qu&que  hori. 

Mixture  of  Assqfaetida,    (Millar). 

R.  Asaafcetidae,  5  iij ; 
Ammoniac  acetatis,  §  j ; 
Aquae  pulegii,  J  ii. 
Dosis  cochl.  mag.  secundA  qn^ne  horA. 

pais  qf  Assafcetida,    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Assafoetidae,  3  ij  ; 
Saponis  amygdftl,  3  j  ; 
Olei  foeniculi,  m  vi. 
Fiat  massa»  in  pilulas  gr.  ij  distribuenda. 

Compound  Assqfcttida  PUL     H.  of  Eng. 

R.  Assafoetidae,  gr.  xx ; 
Ipecacuanhae, 
Scillae,  a  a  gr.  ij  ; 
Aquae,  q.  s. 
Fiant  pillulae  vi.  ex  quibus  sumat  unam 
vel  dues  ter  quaterve  in  die. 

Antispasmodic  Pills.    M.  de  Sant^. 

Pc.  Assafoetidae, 

Potassae  nitratis,  &  ft  3ij ; 
Ext  recti  cinchonae, 
— —  catechu,  ft  ft  3  ij ; 
Moschi,  gr.  xv. 
Divide  in  pilulas  gr.  vi,  quarum  aomftt 
ij — iv  in  die.     The   quantity  may  be  in- 
creased if  necessary. 

Antispasmodic  Pills,     H6t.  D. 

K.  Assafoetidae, 

Gummi  acaciae,  gr.  ij ; 
Moschi,  pulveris,  gr.  j ; 
Pulveris  Valerianae,  gr.  viij. 
Fiant  pilulae  tree,  in  die  capiendae. 

PUIS  of  Assqfmiida  and  Musk.    H6t.  D. 

B:.  Assafoetidae,  gr.  xij ; 
Moschi,  gran.,  gr.  vL 
Fiat  massa,  in  pilulaa  sex  dividenda,  qua- 
rum  capiat  unam  vel  duas  quotidie. 

Antihysterical  Drops.    H.  of  Germ. 

Bi*  Tincturae  assafoetidae,  3  ij ; 
castorei,  3jss; 
-^^—  opii,  3  «• 
Guttae  z  ad   xx  suroendc  pro  dosi  in 
potione  vel  cyatbo  aquae. 
ExTXEHALLT.    In  an  entma  3  j  to  y. 
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Lavement  of'jfisqfoeiidtL    M.  de  Sant^. 

K.  Assafcetide,  3  j ; 

Vitelli  OTi,  No.  j ; 

Aquae,  ^vj. 
Fiat  enema. 
Employed  in  nervous  affections ,  hysteria,  ^c. 

Feiid  Enema,    H.  of  £ng. 
S^.  AasafatidaB,  5  ij  ; 

Decocti  avente  satirsf  §  x. 
Miace  pro  enemate.  . 

AlfMONIACUM. 

An  energetic  stimulant,  whose  action  re- 
sembles that  of  assafoetida.  It  is  employed 
in  asthma,  derangement  of  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  systemSf  chlorosis,  hysteria, 
&c.  It  is  also  used  in  chrouit*.  pulmonary 
catarrh,  as  an  expectorant.  This  substance 
is  useful  as  an  external  application  in  the 
treatment  of  tumours,  not  inflammatory, 
while  swelliugs  of  the  articulations,  scirrhus, 
&e.  It  enters  into  the  composition  df  many 
plasters. 

Interna LLT.  6r.  x — Sss  in  pills  or 
•nspended  in  a  potion  by  means  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg. 

TeiiUure.    P.  Sj — 5  w.  in  a  potion. 

Pilules  balsomique  or  de  Morton.  P.  Gr.  vj 
ad  XX. 

Mixture  qf  Ammoniaeum. 

K.  Ammoniaci,  5  ij  ; 
Aquae,  %  viij. 
T^itorate    the   ammoniaeum,    gradually 
adding  the  water.    The  dose  is  from  S  ss  to 
j,  in  a  mucilaginous  potion. 

[It  should  be  sweetened,  on  account  of  its 
unpleasant  taste.    T.] 

Lae  Ammoniaeum, 
K*  Ammoniaci,  3j  ; 
Oxymellis  sciihe,  §  ij. . 
Becoque  ammoniaeum  cum  oxymclle  et 
adde, 

Aquie  pulegii,  {  vi ; 
Menths  piperits,  5  iv* 
Misce :  dons  cochl.  mag.  secundA  qaiqus 
hori. 

[This  is  an  excellent  remedy,  combined 
with  comp.  tinct.  of  camphor,  in  chronic 
bronchitis  or  winter  cough  of  aged  per- 
sons.   T.] 

In  pulmonary  eaiarrks. 

Expectorant  Potion.     H.  de  la  Ch. 

R.  Rad.  polygalK  senegs,  3 ij; 
Aquad  ferventis,  { ij. 
Coque,  cola  et  adjice, 

Ammoniaci.  3j>; 
Syrupi  tolutani,  Ji. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumat  cochl.    mag. 
seenndA  quftque  hori. 

In  pulmonary  catarrh  not  injiamtnaiory. 

Diuretic  Emulsion.     (Swediaur.) 
{^.  Ammoniaci,  3  ij ; 

Vitellorum  ovori.  No.  ij . 
Sohe  et  adde, 

Infusi  radicis  oreose  lini,  J  viij ; 
FotaasK  nitratis,  3  ij. 


Dosis  cochl.  mag.  sspe  in  die. 
In  draptiet. 

Pills  qf  Ammoniaeum.    H.  St.  Ant. 

R.  Ammoniaci,  9iij  ; 
PuWeris  acillfle,  ^j. 
In  pilulas  xlviij  divide,  quaram  sumat  iv 
vel  ▼  quotidie. 

To  facilitate  expectoration  in  ekronie  pul' 
monary  catarrh.  In  large  doses,  •  these  piUs 
act  as  a  gentle  purgative. 

Pills  of  Ammoniaeum  and  Myrrh,    H.  of  Kng. 
Be.  Ammoniaci, 
Myrrhs,  &&  3ij; 
Aqux,  q.  s. 
In  pilulas,  xl  forma,  ex  quibus  capiat  ij 
ad  iv  bis  vel  ter  in  die. 

Pilules  Fondantes.     H6t  D. 

R.  Ammoniaci, 

Pulveris,  rhei,  aa  3j; 
Assafostidae, 
Croci,  a  a  3  88  ; 
Aloes,  gr.  x ; 

Saponis  medieinalis,  3  iij* 
Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  granorum  iij  dis- 
tribuenda,  capiat  duas  bis  vel  ter  de  die. 

Pilules  Fondantes.    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Ammoniaci,  3ij; 

Saponis  medieinalis,' 3 j ; 

Olei  juniperi,  gut.  xx. 
Divide  in  pilulas  granorum  ij,  quarum  su- 
mat xij  ad  XV  quotidie. 
Externally. 

Resolvent  Collyrium.    H.  of  Italy. 

Bc'  Ammoniaci,  3  ^ ; 
Vitelh  ovi,  q.  s. 
Tere  et  adjice, 

TinctuiSB  opii,  gut  xxx ; 
AqusB  foutan«,  ^  x. 
Fiat  collyrium. 

[Hie  liquor  opii  should  be  substituted  for 
the  tincture.  T.] 

Ammoniaeum  Plaster.    H.  of .  England. 

R.  Anunoniaci,  %  vij ; 
Aceti  scilliticse,  J  ij. 
Misce. 

Galb  anum,  baoapbnum  ,and  opopanaz, 
possess  the  same  properties  as  ammoniaeum 
and  assafsetida.  They  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  many  officinal  preparations. 

valerian. 

A  powerful  general  excitant,  but  whose 
action  is  principally  on  the  brain,  and  which, 
in  small  doses,  acts  as  an  antispasmodic  and 
tonic.  It  is  employed  with  advantage  in 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  certain  cases  of  megrim 
and  other  nervous  affections,  hypychon- 
driasis,  and  fevers  presenting  atonic  symp. 
toms.  It  is  recommended  as  a  powerful 
febrifuge. 

[It  1^  unjustly  fallen  into  disuse  in  this 
coubtry.  It  was  formerly  combined  with 
cinchona,  and  used  advantageously.  Dr. 
Eppg  thinks  it  a  very  valuable  remedy.  T.] 
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Intsknallt.  Powder,  Qn — 3j«  twice 
a-day,  and  gradually  increased  to  iij,  wd 
even  more. 

In/ution,  or  Decoction,  5  j — ^iv  to  Oij  of 
water. 

The  /n/vsfon  tfe  rdUriau,  of  the  H.  de  la 
Ch.,  and  of  the  Hot.  D.,  contun  J  j  to  the 
■ame  quantity  of  water. 

DUmod  Water.     P.     %  ij— iv. 

Rtptraei.    P.    3j—  5  ■>»  in  pilla. 

Tincture,    P.     5  Bi^r  in  &  potion. 

UaMiyMMmodiftf  Powder,    H.  Hiliteirea. 
^.  Pulverie  valeiiana,  5  j ; 

■    cinnamomi*  gr.  xij. 
Divide  in  chartalas  sex  in  die  capiendas. 
The  Povdre  Anctitpoiwuidique  of  the  Hot. 
B.  contains  5j  of  valerian,  and  y  of  cin* 
ehona.    It  is  used  in  the  same  cases. 

Bolus  qf  Valerian,    H.  de  la  Mat. 
H.  Pulveris  Talerians,  gr.  sx ; 
Potasses  sulphatis,  gr.  ^  ; 
Syrapi  aorantiii  q.  s. 
Fiatholns. 
In  spaemodie  affectiont, 

PiUt  ^iven  in  BpUepey.    Hot.  B. 
K.  Pulveris  valerianK,  gr.  zxz ; 
Oastorei,  gr.  iv; 
Oxidi  sinci,  gr.  xx  \ 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s, 
IHvide  in  pilulaa  vi,  in  die  samendas. 

Aniitpasmodic  BUctuar^,    (Swediaur.) 
£^,  Palveris  valerians, 

flor  am  annoitU,  a  A  5  ^  i 

Uiace.  Dosis  cochl.  min.  bia  vel  tev  in 
die. 

Compound  I^fution  qf  Valerian,    H.  of  Germ. 
Be*  Valenanae,  5  iij ; 
Aquas  ftrventis,  J  viij. 
MaceiSy  cola,  et  adde, 

Aquas  cinnamomii  S  Q ; 
Etheris  sulphur,  alcoholia.  3  V  t 
Uquoris  anodyni  Hoifoi.  3^1 
Syrupi  simplicis,  Jj. 
Dosis,  cechl.  mag.  singulA  vel  secundA 
quAquehoiA. 

Sxeiiant  Potion.    H.  Hilitairea. 
R.  ValerianK,  3ijss; 
Aquae,  fviij. 
Coqne  ad  dimldiam,  cola  et  adde, 
Tineturas  chuiamomi,  3»; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  f  j. 
Fiat  polio,  oujos  capiat  eoehl.  mag.  ae« 
eundA  quAque  horft. 

Sjfrup  qf  Valerian,    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Valeriaoie,  iviij; 
Aque  ferventiSi  Oiy. 
Infunde  per  hoxas  trei^  cola  at  adde  aa«« 
cbari,  Ibiv. 

The  doae  is  §  sb--j,  in  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic  draughts. 

MUSK. 

A  diffusible  stimulant  and  energeUc  anti- 
■pasmodic.  It  is  employed  In  typhoid  fevers, 
and  in  those  accompanied  with  ataxia,  to 
MHibat  nervous  sy  mptom«i  such  as  delirium^ 


convulsive  mo?emeQta»  k€*  It  k  iMom- 
mended  in  hooping  eougb,  epilepay,  tetanus, 
hydrophobia,  hysteria,  and  other  aftctiona 
purely  spasmodic.  Combined  with  ammo- 
niacum  it  is  employed  witti  success  to  ar* 
rest  tbe  progress  of  gangrene.  It  is  ad- 
ministerea  to  children  in  the  form  of  enema, 
in  convulsions  arising  from  dentition.  It  ia 
not  much  used  on  account  of  its  dearness. 
[It  ii  also  very  much  adulterated.  T.] 
Intbrnallt.  Gr.  V— 3ss,  in  pills,  or 
suspended  in  an  emulsion. 

Teinture,    P.    Gut.  xv — 9j,  in  a  DOtioiL 
Teinture  Ethirde,    P.    The  same  aoses« 

AnHtpaamoik  Powder$.    H.  of  Genu. 

R.  Hoeehi,  gr.  xnij ; 
Opii,  gr.iv; 
Sacchari,  3j* 
Divide  in  cbartulas  xij  ex  qulbaa  auBiatiir 
vna,  ringulis  horis. 

PiOtqfMuek.    H.  St  Aot 

R.  Moschi,  5j; 
Oxidi  zinci,  3  »- 
Fiat  pilols  xzzvi,  quaruxn  capiat  viiH*' 
in  die. 
/»  the  tnatment  qf  acrvow  diierdsn. 

AntH^erieai  POh,    H.  St.  Ant 

R.  Moschi, 

Extract!  Valeriana,  ft  &  ^ ; 

opii,  gr.  xij. 

Divide  in  pilulas  xvi. 
Each  pill  eontaina  gr.  |  of  opium,  and  1| 
of  musk. 

Mixture  qf  Mutk,    H.  of  England. 

R.  Moschi, 

Gummi  acacis, 
Sacehari,  ft&3j; 
Aquae  roas,  J  vj. 
Sumatnr  |  J  ad  ij,  aeenndA  qnAque  bori. 
The  BUtiure  Muequee  of  the  M.  de  Sart^ 
is  composed  of  gr.  xij  of  musk,  3  ij  ol  an- 
gar,  and  S  ij  of  water. 

Julep  qf  Mutk,    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Moschi,  gr.  xij; 

Aqoie  mentbK  piperita,  $  HJ ; 
Syrapi  corticis  aorantiL  I  j. 

Fiat  mistnra,  c^jos  coefaL  min.  omni  hotk 
diei  sumenda. 

Antispatmodie  Potion, 

R.  TinoturK  moschi,  gat  zvf 
Aqtt«9  destillatss  paltgii, 

Ulise,  &  &  I  ij ; 

Syrupi  aurantii,  Jj. 
Dosis  cochl.  BMg.  omni  hori. 

CASTOR. 

A  stimulant  and  antiepasmodie,  employed 
with  advantage  in  spasmodic  affectimia,  such 
as  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  nervous  palpi- 
tations, convulsive  hiccough,  epilepsy, 
nervous  astluna,  amenorrhoBa,  when  it  de- 
pends on  a  spasmodic  state  of  the  uterus, 
&c«  On  account  of  its  stimulating  action, 
it  ia  useful  in  typhoid*  adynamie,  and  ataxic 
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^ypboos)  feve»,   to  restore  tbe  general 
■vengtb,  and  to  combat  aervou*  accideate, 

INTBRNAIAY.  Poffider.  Gr.x— ai.wid 
•yen  5 j,  several  times  dufiog  the  24  hours, 
in  pills  or  suspended  in  a  vehicle. 

Teiniwre.    P.    Gut.  x— xxx,  in  a  potion. 
TatUmSthMe.    P.    The  same  do^s. 
Aniitpasmodie  Powder,     H.  of  Italy. 
R,  Gastorei,  gr.  ijj 
MagnesisB,  5j; 
Gummi  acaciw,  gr.  xij. 
riat  pulvis  pro  dosi. 

Pmsqf  Castor,    H.  of  America. 
R.  Castorei,  5  j ; 

Aoidi  succinlei,  5b8; 
Bxtracti  gentisBB,  q.  B. 
Divide  in  pUulas  xxiv,  de  quibus  snmat 
ij — vi  in  die. 

Anikpaimodie  Bolwet,    H.  de  la  Pit. 
JB^,  Pulveris  castorei, 

■ ' succini, 

■  assafoetida^, 

valerians,  a  a  S  SB ; 

camphors,  9j; 

Syrupi  succinici,  q.  s. 
Fiat  massa,  in  bolos  granorum  vi  divi- 
denda  quorum  sumantur  vi  ad  viij  in  die. 
A  SedaUoe  and  Antispasmodic  Potion,    H.  de« 

£nf. 
R.  Tinctnrse  castorei,  got«  zx; 
Aqus  valerians, 

pceonis, 

Syrupi  simplicis,  |ij. 
9kt  bauBtus,  partitis  vicibos,  Bumendus. 

AnOhifsierical  Potion.    H.  of  Germ, 
R.  Tiiicturs  castorei,  5  U; 

Etheris  sulphur,  alcoholiz.  5  j ; 
Aqus  meliMB,  S  vi ; 
Syrupi  aurantii,  5  v. 
Uisoe.    Doeis,  ooehL  mag.  secundA  quit 
^nehorik, 

KxTEBNAiLY.  In  enema,  5m--j,  kept 
Ui  BU4pension  by  means  of  gum  acacia. 

AlfBBR   OBBA8B. 

An  energetic  stimulant.  Employed  as 
an  antispsfimodic  in  neuroses,  convulsions, 
adynamic  fevers,  &c.  It  is  seldom  used  at 
,^^  It  ent«.  i^to  «.e„a  otHdnal  p«.    ,^  ;S^'Ji;^raZLc:r.iS"thV. 

IiiTWiHAiLT,    Or.  v-9i,  in  pilh.  T  ] '"'  ^'*  "^  ^^  ^°™°l»'y  ^  printed. 

the  same  manner.  *^^  ^  &  solvent  of  aliments  in  the  sto- 

Fm^  ^  M^k  a^^A^er  Orea.c.    R  of    rtndtd/^ro'L''^  "*'"""•'  ^  ''''^^- 


In  pilulas   gr.  iJ  i«dige^dentnr 
tertils  horis. 

These  are  considered  powerfully  aphrodi- 
siac.    (See  Aphrodisiacs,) 

Balsamic  Tincture  qf  Amber.    (Dippel.) 
R.  Ambrn  grisia», 

Bals.  Peruvian,  ft  a  5j; 
Potasse  Bubcarhon.  3iij. 
Tere  simul  et  adde, 

Alcoholls  reciific.  givsa. 
Dosis  mzv_xx.    As  an  antispasmodie  in 
the  trismus  of  new-barn  infants. 

ANIMAL  OIL  OF  DIFPBI.. 

[This  ia  obtained  after  the  distillation  of 
animal  matters,  especially  hartshorn.  Its 
chief  ingredient  is  subearbonate  of  ammo* 
nia.    T.J 

In  large  doses  it  is  an  active  poison;  in 
small  quantities  it  is  said  to  be  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic.  It  is  seldom  used  at 
present. 

Intbbnallt.  Gutt  V— XX,  in  sugar  and 
water. 

con  LITXR  OIL. 

Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Employed 
in  Germany  in  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofulti 
occ. 

Intebnally.  One  to  three  table-epoons- 
ful  twice  a  day.  A  cup  of  coffee,  tea,  or 
some  aromatic  infusion  should  be  taken 
after  it. 

[This  medicine  is  extremely  disagreeable. 
It  is  much  used  at  Manchester.    T.l 
ExTBRKALLT.    Jn/ristiom. 

IVolatUe  on  of  Black  Mustard.    (Magendie.) 

To  obtain  this  oil,  take  10  kilogiama  of 
good  black  mustard,  add  50  or  55  of  wa« 
ter,  and  introduce  into  an  alembic.  Distil 
and  condense  with  water. 

This  oil  is  employed  in  frictioni,  if  an 
excellent  rubefacient,  and  acts  almost  in- 
stantaneously. "  It  is  preferable  to  ammo«* 
niacal  preprations.  It  possesses  a  strong, 
disagreeable  odour."  {Magendie*s  Formutanf* 
Seventh  edition.  Paris,  March,  1835). 

I  insert  the  following  new  remedy   in 


R.  Ambne  grisiss,  gr.  xvUj  • 

MoBohi  gran.  gr.  iij ; 

Olei  cinnamomi,  mij  • 

Saechari  albi,  5  iij. 
Sit  pnlvis,  enjus  capiat,  gr.  xij— 9i  sspe 
iadie. 

puis  qf  Amber.    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  AmbrsB  grisias, 

Confect.  aurantii, 

Extracti  cinehons, 

Opii  pttlverif ,  aing.  3  >• 


iMCtie  Lemonade, 

R.  Acidi  lactici,  5i— iv; 
Aquae  fontis,  Oj> 
Syrupi  simpl.  Jij. 
To  be  niade  into  loaenges  of  half  a  drachm 
each,  which  are  kept  in  closely  stopped 
phials. 

The  lactic  acid  rabidly  dissolves  calculi 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are  white. 

The  lactates  of  soda,  potass,  &c.,  have  not 
as  yet  been  tried  by  M.  Magendie  j  but  he 
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recommends  them  to  practitionen.  [Op,  at, 
March,  1835).] 

0B.AN6B    LVAVXS 

Tonics,  stimulants,  and  antispasmodics.  In 
small  quantities  they  are  used  in  nervous 
affections,  such  as  convulsive  coughs,  hys- 
teria, &c.  In  large  doses  they  are  recom- 
mended in  epilepsy.  [Seldom  used  in  this 
eonntry.    T.] 

Intkrnally.  Powder,  As  an  antiepi^ 
leptie,  Qi —  J  i  progressively,  in  boluses,  or 
in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  with  honey. 

Infusion,  As  an  aniispasmodie.  No.  iv — x 
to  Oij  of  water. 

Decoction,  No.  xzz-r-xxzvi  to  Oij  of 
water. 

It^usion  qf  Orange  Leaves.    Hot.  D.  and  de 

laCh. 

I^.  Foliorum  aurantii,  5ij; 
Aqutt  ferventis,  Oij ; 
Macera  et  cola. 
Dosis,  cyathus  ter  quaterve  indies. 

ORANGE    FLOWERS. 

Slightly  stimulating:  much  employed  as 
antispasmodics. 

Internally,  /refusion.  Pine,  i — ^ij  in 
Oij  of  boiling  water. 

DistilUd  Water,     P.      I  i— iv. 

Strop,     P.     3  i  ad  ij. 

Oil,    P.     Gutt.  ij  ad  vj. 

Confection,    P.    q.  v. 

MAR8H-MALL0WS  (rLOWBRS). 

Antispasmodic  and  slightly  diaphoretic. 
They  are  in  daily  use  in  a  great  number  of 
diseases,  and  eepecially  in  nervous  affec- 
tions. 

[They  are  seldom  employed  in  the  British 
dominions.    T.] 

Internally.  Infusion,  Pine,  i — ^ij  in 
Oij  of  boiling  water. 

The  Infusion  of  Marsh-mallows  of  the  H. 
de  Paris  contain  3  ij  of  marsh-mallows  to 
Oij  of  water. 

DistUled  Water,  P.  5  ij— iv,  as  an  ordi- 
nary vehicle  for  antispasmodic  and  other 
potions. 

Infusion  rf  Marsh-maUows  and  of  Orange 
Flowers,    H.  de  la  Mat 

Be.  Infusi  althste,  Oij; 

Aq.  desUl.  flor.  aurant.  J  ij ; 

Etheris  sulphuric!,  5ij> 
Misce. 
Taken  in  small  cupsful  when  hot 

The  Roots  or  Peony  were  formerly 
considered  ns  antispasmodics :  they  were  ad* 
ministered  in  powder,  in  doses  of  3  bs  to  j. 
At  the  present  day  they  are  not  used.  There 
is  a  Distilled  Water,  from  the  leaves  of  this 
plant,  in  the  Codex,  which  is  frequently  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  sedative  potions. 
cajbput  oil. 

A  stimulant  and  energetic  diaphoretic, 
acting  also  as  an  antispasmodic.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  neurons  of  the  stomach,  hysteria 


and  other  nervous  disorders,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, &c.  It  is  used  externally  in  frictions, 
to  ease  the  pains  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

[It  was  used  in  the  blue  cholera,  without 
success.    T.] 

•  Internally.  Gutt  iv — ^viij,  and  even 
more,  in  sugar,  or  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  a 
potion. 

Stimulant  Drops,    H.  of  Germ. 

I^.  Olei  cajnputi,  388; 

comu  cervi,  3j. 

Misce. 

Guttae  V — xv  ex  cyatho  aquas  sumantor. 

Stimulant  Emulsion,     (Swediaur.) 

Re. Olei cajuputi,  3j» 

Mucilaginis  acacise,  3  iij ; 
AquB,  §iv. 
Fiat  emulsio,  cujus  sumator  cochl.  min. 
pro  dosi. 

Externally.  In  frictions,  q.  q.  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  olive  oil. 

yellow  amber. 

An  exeitant.  It  is  said  that  it  possesses 
antispasmodic  properties.  It  ii  not  much 
used  at  the  present  day. 

Internally.  Tincture.  P.  Gutt.  x — 9i, 
in  a  potion. 

Essential  Oil,    P.    Guttiv— yi. 

Externally.  Essential  Oil.  P.  Infrie^ 
tions  on  parts  effected  with  rheumatism. 

Succinic  Acid  was  formerly  used  as  an 
antispasmodic :  it  is  not  much  employed  at 
present. 

Strop  de  Karabe.  P.,  which  is  added  to 
antispasmodic  potions,  in  doses  of  3  ij —  i  i* 

HARTSHORN. 

In  large  doses  it  is  an  active  poison;  ui 
smaller  ones  it  is  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic.   It  is  not  much  used  at  present 

[It  is  frequently  employed  in  this  king- 
dom in  syncope,  hysteria,  and  other  spasmo* 
die  disordeis. 

Internally.  Gutt.  v — ^xv,  in  sugar,  or 
in  a  potion. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

MEDICINES  EMPLOYED  AS  SBDATITBS 
OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  NARCO- 
TICS,  &C. 

OPIUM. 

In  small  doses  it  diminidies  sensibility  and 
produces  a  state  of  calmness,  which  brings 
on  sleep ;  in  larger  ones  it  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant, and  exhilarate*^  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, but  afterwards  briugs  on  general  weak- 
ness and  a  disturbed  sleep;  in  fine,  in  large 
doses  it.  is  a  very  violent  poison,  which  acta 
principally  on  the  brain.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently used  te  allay  acute  pain,  to  cause 
sleep,  and  to  diminish  sensibility,  in  :\  num- 
ber of  caves,  and  especially  in  chronic  dis- 
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easM.    It  ifl  employed  with  advantage  in 
diarrhoBa  and  cholera  maligna,  neuralgia, 

[This  medicine  has  been  long  employed 
to  allay  pain  in  chronic  diseaiies,  and  ia  con- 
tra-indicated when  there  is  cerebral  affec- 
tion or  constipation.  It  is  oi»ly  of  late 
years  that  its  chemical  composition  was 
fully  ascertained,  and  that  its  sedative  and 
•timnlant  properties  were  explained.  This 
•ubstartce  and  its  sedatire  preparations  are 
perhaps  more  generally  employed  than  any 
other  medicine  in  the  materia  medica.    T.] 

SuM.  incomp.  Ammonia,  the  carbonates 
of  soda  and  potass,  the  ozymnriate  of 
mercury,  the.  nitrate  of  silver,  the  aeetate  of 
lead,  the  sulphates  of  copper,  iron  and  sine, 
the  infusion  of  galls  and  of  yellow  cinchona 
bark. 

iNrsaNALLT.  Qpum  purifie,  or  Lauda^ 
mm.    P.    Gr.J— ij. 

Aqueous  Extract.  .  P.    The  same  doses. 

Extract  prepared  bjf  Fermentation.  P.  The 
■ame  doses. 

Dover's  Powder,  P.  Gr.  v— x,  and  even 
more..  (6r.  10  contain  gr.  1  of  opium,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuanha). 

FOmUm  de  Cynaglone.  P.  Gr.  ij^vi,  and 
more.    (Gr.  9  contain  gr.  1  of  opium. 

Theriaque,  P.  Gr.  xij — 5^.  ©j  contains 
a  little  less  than  gr.  \  of  opium. 

Diascordium,  P.  3m — i.  (5j  contains 
gr.  6-7th8  of  opium). 

Teinture.  P.  Gutt.  vi — xx,  in  a  potion. 
(24  gutt  weighing  gr.  12,  contain  gr.  I  of 
opium). 

Laudanum  Liquide  de  Sydenham.  P.  Gutt. 
X — 1&,  in  a  potion.  (20  drops  weigh  about 
gr.  zv,  and  contain  gr.  1  of  opium). 

Larnhnum  de  Rousseau.  P.  Gutt.  ij — ^viij. 
^utt.  7  contain  gr.  j  of  opium. 

Strop.  5  ij — ^iv,  in  a  potion.  ( 5  j  contains 
gr.  2  of  opium). 

Compmmd  Founder  qf  Chalk  %ioith  Opium. 
H.  of  England. 

H.  Cret«  preparatc,  §  ij; 
Ciunamomi  corticis,  $  j ; 
TortmentillK  radicis, 
Acacis  gummi,  &  a  5  vi ; 
Piperis  longi  fructiis,  5i. 
S«paratim  in  pul  verem  subtilissimum  tare 
dein  a4iice, 

Pulveris  opii,  gr.  xxxiv. 
Dosis,  gr.  xij — 3L 

In  diarrhcsa.  Much  used  to  stop  purging 
depemdeni  on  dentition  qf  children,  (Bi  con- 
tains gr.  i  of  opium). 

SedaHoe  Fomder.    H.  of  Germ. 
K.  Opii  pulveris,  gr.  i ; 
Potassae  nitratis,  gr.  xij ; 
Sacchari  purif.  3y. 
Divide  in  chartulas  vt,  quarum  sumat 
vnam  secundA  quique  horft. 

FiUs  qf  Soap  and  Opium.    H.  of  England. 
Bc'  Opii  contriti,  3  !▼; 
•  Saponu  duri,  J  U* 
Gr.  T  contain  gr^  i  of  opium. 

▼OL  Til. 


JhebttUPiOs.    H.ofEdinh. 

E^. Opii pQlveris,  5i; 
Pimentse  baccae,  3^; 
Extr.  glyc/rrhisK,  Jvij.     - 
Soften  the  opium  and  the  .extract  of  li- 
quorice with  a  little  diluted  alcohol,  then 
mix  and  add  the  Jamaica  pepper  pulverized. 
The  dose  is  from  v  to.x  gn.  (10  grs.  cout^ 
1  gr.  of  opium). 

Fills  qf  Opium  and  Ipecacuanha.    H.  of 
England. 

n^.  Pulveris  opii, 

—  ipecacuanhK,  &  &  gr.  i; 

Confectionis  roaae  caniuK,  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilulaa  ij. 

FiUs  qf  Opium  and  Antimony.  H.  of  England. 

R.  Opii  pulveris,  gr.  ij ; 

Antimonii  tartarizat.,  gr.  i ; 
TheraciK,  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilulae  iv,  quarum  anmat  onam  vel 
duas  quotidie. 

Sedative  Fills.    Hot.  D. 

He  Extracti  opii, 

Antimonii  sulph.,  &  &  gfr.  ij ; 
Potaasee  nitratis,  gr.  iv. 
Fiat  maasa,  in  pilulas  viij  <JUstribttenda 
quarum  capiat  ij  ad  iv  in  die. 

Employed  in  certain  rheumatic  affections. 

Anodyne  FiUs.    Hdt.  D. 

K.  Extracti  opii,  gr.  iij; 
Camphorae,  gr.  vi; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilalK  vi,  de  quibus  sumat  nnam 
ad  tres  quotidie. 

:    In  certain  cases  in  tokich  there  is  insomm' 
knee. 

Collection  qf  Opium.    H.  of  England. 

R.  Opiiduri,  3J88; 
Pi  peris  longi,  3  ij  i 
Zingiberis,  3iv; 
Carui  seminum,  3v]; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  S  iv. 
Fiat  confectio,  cojus  sumatgr.  xij,  ad  3i* 
pro  dosi.    (Gr.  xxxv  contain  gr.  i  of  opium). 
[The  formula  of  the  Lend.  Pharm.  di- 
rects four  times  the  quantity  of  the  ingredi- 
ento.    T.] 

Black  Drop.    H.  of  England. 

R.  Opii  pulveris,  3  ij » 
Omphacii,  !^xij; 
Nucis  moschatie,  Si^; 
Croci,  388. 
Coque  et  adde, 

Sncchari,  §  ij ; 

SpumsB  cerevisiK,  coehl.  min.  ij. 
Let  these  ferment  for  seven  or  ei^t  days; 
filter  and  keep  it  in  phials  well  corked. 

The  dose  is  from  gut.,  ij  to  vj,  in  a  potion. 
(Six  drops  are  equivalent  to  1  gr.  of  opium). 

[The  preceding  formula  is  extremely  in- 
accurate, as  will  appear  by  the  following, 
which  is  the  genuine  prescription  for  the 
Black  Drop,  by  the  original  inventor  Edward 
onstall,  a  mediaal  practitioner  at  Bishop's 
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Aoklaad.  It  was  g^ven  by  a  felatlve  of  the 
&mily  to  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong,  of  Lon- 
don, when  he  resided  at  Sunderland,  and 
published  by  him  in  his  work  on  Typhus, 
1816. 

.  *'Take  half  a  pound  of  opium  sliced; 
three  pints  of  good  verjuice  ;  one  and  a  half 
ounce  of  nutmegs ;  half  an  ounce  of  saffron. 
Boil  them  to  a  proper  thickness,  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  two  spoon- 
fuli  of  yeast.  Set  the  whole  in  a  warm 
place  near  the  fire  for  six  or  eight  weeks, 
then  place  it  in  the  open  air,  until  it  be- 
come a  syrup;  lastly,  decant,  filter  and 
bottle  it  upi  adding  a  little  sugar  to  each 
bottle.**  Though  this  remedy  hiis  been  ex- 
tensively employed  by  physicians  for  near- 
ly a  century  and  a  quarter,  (for  it  was  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1716)  aod  is  still  a 
favourite  medicine,  it  never  obtained  a  place 
in  the  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh  Phar- 
Macopttia.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by 
Hr.  Battley  to  supersede  it,  by  the  liquo): 
opii  sedativus;  and  next  by  the  Dublin 
College  of  Physicians  in  their  pharm&co- 
pceia.  1826,  (Acetous  solution  of  opium); 
but  I  have  never  observed  such  Uniform  and 
btnefidal  effects  from  either  of  the  proposed 
substitutes,  as  from  that  which  both  were 
intended  to  supersede.    T.] 

Sedative  Looch,    H.  des  Yen. 

H^.  Landani  liquid.  Sydenham,  gat. 

XV — XXX ; 

Mucilag.  acaciee,  |  y ; 

Aq.  flor.  aurantii,  5  ij. 
The  dose  is  a  table  spoonful  in  the  even- 
iBgt  and  repeated  until  the  desired  effect  is 
produced. 

Potion  0/  Opmm,    H.  of  England. 
^,  Tinctures  opii,  gut.  xx ; 
Aquae  mentbse  piperitse,  5  ▼ ; 
Aqa«,  Jiij. 
Fiat  haustuSfCUjus  sumat  cochl.  mag.  sin- 
gulis horis. 

The  mixlurt  vifh  opium  of  the  English 
hospitals,  is  composed  of  |  iij  of  water,  3  i 
6f  the  tincture  of  opium,  and  |  vj  of  pepper- 
mint water.  The  dose  is  §  ss — ^jss,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

Potion  of  Oum  with  Opium,    H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Mucilag.  aCaciae,  |iir; 
Syrupi  opii,  i  ss ; 
Mi8ce,do8is  cochl.  mag.  singulis  horis. 

Emeto-anodifne  Mixture,    H.  de  Sant^. 
K.  Laudani  Sydenham, 

Etherb  sulphuric!,  a  a  3j ; 

Antimonii  sulphuret.  gr.  ij ; 

Syrupi  simplicis,  |  j ; 

Aquae  fontanae,  S  iv  ; 
Dosis,  cochl.  mag.  singulis  horis. 
Am  a  stdaiive  and  expectorant. 

Compound  Looch,    Hdt.  Dieu. 
1^.  Extract!  opii,  gr.  j  ; 

— cinchons,  gr.  iv ; 

Camphors,  gr.  vi ; 

Kmulaion, amy|(dal«  %'vr. 


Sit  mistura,  dt  qu4  capiat  cochl.  ampl. 
nrgenti  tusse. 

In  catarrh,  accompanied  by  violent  or  froti* 
bitaome  cough, 

Theriac  Medicine,    M.  de  Sant^. 

He.  Theriaca;,  3js«; 
Gummi  acacas.  5 it 
Syrupi  simplicis,  Sj; 
Aquae  fontanae,  ji  vj. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumat  cochl.  ma^. 
pro  dosi. 

Employed  at  a  tonic  and  $edaHi>e, 
ExTRRNALLT.    Or.  Vi  ad  xij,  and  even 
more,  dissolved  in  water,  to  be  added  to 
fomentations  or  to  cataplasms. 

Liqwr  Opii  ^Sydenham).  P.  In  frlctiOAl, 
and  with  water  in  fomentations,  lotions,  Col- 
ly ria,  &c. 

Collyre  Opiad,    P.  q,  v. 

Liniment  with  soap  and  opium,     P.  q.  T. 

(T.  opii  §  j,  sap.  amygdal.  i  as,  ol.  olivse, 

Anodyne  CoUyrium,     H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Extracti  opii,  gr.  j ; 

Camphorse  sol.  in  ol.  gr.  ii ; 
Mucilag.  mali  cydoniaft,  J  J; 
Aquas  rosK,  5  iJ* 
Fiat  CoUyrium. 
Employed  in  painful  ophthalmia, 

CoUyrium  with  Opium.    H.  des  Enf* 
R.  Liquoris  opii  (Sydenham), 

Croci,  aa  3j; 

Decocti  lini  ferventia,  %  iv, 
Macera  et  cola. 

Used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  preceding. 
Another  qf  the  same  Hospiiait 
R.  Extracti  opii,  3  n  • 
Aquae,  Oj. 
Misce. 

Employed  in  cases  qf  ophthalmia,  accom- 
panied with  great  increase  of  sensibility. 

The  CoUyrium  with  opium  of  the  H.  de  la 
Ch.  contains  only  gr.  ij  of  the  extract. 

[The  vinum  opii  of  the  former  Lond. 
Pharm.  was  a  valuable  remedy  in  chronic 
ophthalmia,  but  the  London  College  have 
substituted  spirit  for  wine,  and  designate 
the  preperation  as  formerly ! !    T.] 

SedaUte  Gargle,    (Swediaur). 
R.  Extracti  opii,  3j; 
Aause  ferventis,  Oj. 
Misce  et  adjice, 

Spiritiis  rectificati,  J  j. 
Fiat  gargarisma. 

Employed  trith  advantage  in  pair^ul  ulceta- 
tions  qf  the  throat  and  tongue, 

CoVufcire  Opiace,    H.  Mililaires. 
R.  Tinctorse  opii,  3j; 
Syrupi  mellis,  |  iijss. 
Misce. 
Employed  in  ihe  same  cases  as  the  preceding. 

Sedatioe  Liniment,     (Ryan). 
R.  Liniment  camph.  c.  $  ij>^iV; 
Tincturse  opii,  3  U — i^' 
Misce. 
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[I  ha^  used  ibis  linimeat  in  frictions  on 
tb«  cheeks,  nape  of  the  oeck,  dorsal  spine, 
and  chest,  in  hooping  cough,  with  great 
success;  and  also  on  the  cheek  during  den- 
tition and  facial  neuralgia  from  toothache 
io  adults.  It  will  be  found  beneficial  in 
rheuraatismal  and  neuralgic  paizis  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.    T.] 

Narcotic  Fomentation,     H6t.  D* 

R.Opii,  5ij; 
Aqu«,  ttij. 
Fiat  fetus. 

Anodyne  Caiapkttnu    H6t.  D. 
Be-  JUquoris  opii  (Sydenham),  Sji 
Catapiasmatis  Uni,  \^. 
Misce  in  usum. 

Employed  in  cases  of  phlegmasia  aeecmpanied 
wUk  aemte  pains. 

Anodyne  lAnimmtt.    H.  de  la  Gh. 

K.  Ealracti  opii,  5iij; 
Ungaenti  altbaeK,  jj; 
Balsami  tranquilii, 
Olei  amygdalar.,  a  a  J  ij. 

Fiat  linlmeutum. 

Vsed  in/Hetions  on  pait^  parts* 

Sedative  Liniment,    H.  de  la  Ch. 

R.  Tinctnrs  opii,  5  *▼ ; 
Camphom,  5ij; 
Olei  amygdal.  dakis»  §  y< 
Hisce. 

The  Liniment  opiaci  of  the  same  hospital 
contains  5  ij  of  laudanum  and  5  i^  of  the 
ae«tata  of  lead,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
Um  oil  of  sweet  almonds* 

Nareotie  Linimeni,    H6t  D. 
R.  Liquoris  opii  (Sydenham),  3j; 
Balsami  Fioravanti,  J  ss; 
— —  tranqnilli,  Jj. 
Misce. 

Another  narcotic  liniment  of  the  same 
boapital  is  composed  of  3  w  of  laudaoam 
Io  Jiv. 

Liniment  Opiaei,     H6t.  D. 
R.  Liquoris  opii,  S  j— ij ; 
Olei  oliras,  §  iv ; 
bapoms  medicinalw,  gsi. 
Hisce. 

The  lammeni  opiaci  of  the  H.  des  Yen. 
does  not  contain  the  soap,  but  a  double 
^vaniity  of  laudanum. 

Tlie  Liniment  opioti  of  the  H.  des  EnC 
differs  only  from  that  of  the  H4t.  D.  by  the 
absence  of  the  soap. 

In  the  Liniment  opiaci  of  tl>e  H.  St.  A.nt. 
the  laodaaam  is  replaced  by  the  Bameqnatt<* 
tUy  ef  opium. 

Pommade  employed  ta  Neuralgia  qf  the  Fate* 
H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Opii,  3j; 

Plurobi  subearbonatis,  |j;  ^ 

Adipis.  §  HS; 
Baliiami  traoquUli,  q.  s. 
Fiat  nnguentum. 

Frietiwee  should  be  made  with  this  pommade 
M  Me  tfftcted  partis 


Pommade  Opiaei.    H.  des  Yen. 
R.  Pulveris  opii,  3j— U; 
Cerati  simpUcis,  §W« 
Fiat  nnguentum. 

Employed  to  dress  pair^ful  wounds  or  uteers, 
or  as  an  uncticm  upon  certain  pustules  and  «e- 
nereeu  tumours. 

The  Cerat  opiaci  of  the  H.  det  Eaf.  eon- 
tiuns  3j  of  laudanum  to  ibj  of  simple 
cerat 

BedaHve  Suppooiiory*    H.  of  America. 
R.  Opii,gr.ij; 
Saponis  duri,  3  j* 
Misce. 

POPPY  CAPSULES. 

Narcotics,  possessing  the  same  Tirtuee  m 
opium,  but  in  a  far  less  degree.  They  are 
employed  in  the  same  cases  as  that  me- 
dicine. 

Intrrnallt.  Decoction,  No.  j  or  U  ta 
Oij  of  water. 

Extract  qf  Poppies,    P.  9jh-5j.  in  V^^ 

Syrup  of  Poppies,  P.  3ij — 3JM»  ^  • 
potion;  J  j  is  equiralent  to  gr.  i  of  opium. 

Calmant  Potion,    Hdt.  B. 
R.  Syrupi  papaveris,  ij; 
Aqose  Aot.  aurantii,  34l 
Mucilag.  acacise, 
Infusi  pectoralis,a  &  §J; 

tiliae,  f  ij; 

Syrnpi  simplicis,  §  ss. 
Dosis  cochl.  mag.  saepe  in  die. 
Much  used  in  eases  qf  violent  pom  in  any 
part,  convulsions,  Sfc, 

Anodyne  Potion,    H6t.  D. 
R.  Aquae  anrantii,  S  j ; 


Syrnpi  simplicis,  ij; 
—  papaveris,  §  as— j. 
Dosis  cochl.  mag. 

The  Potion  Calmante  of  the  H.  des  £tir.if 
nmilar  to  the  above  mixture.  • 

ExTBKNALLY.  Dccoction,  No.  ij«^v  to 
Oij  of  wateri  la  lotions,  fomentations*  local 
baths,  &c. 

Sedathoe  Gargle,    H.  des  Yen. 
R.  Papaveris  capsnlamm.  No.  Q  | 
Seminnn  lini,  5j; 
AqusB  ferventis,  iyjj 
Syrnpi  mellis,  3  ij* 
Fiat  gargarisma. 

Employed  to  talm  pains  which  artpHietdfk 
teriain  cases  of  syphUUie  oaftoc,  ^e. 
Sedative  Oatgle,    M.  de  Saat<« 

R.  Syrupi  papaveris,  ij; 
BcLOCti  amyli,  iviy. 
Employed  i*  painful  angina, 

(To  be  continued^ 
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372        Revuw—Bawidooqu€  on  Iniemai  Uterine  Hiemorrhaget. 

jgglltffarf.  bat  her  general  health  was  not  impaired, 

•vu^-^  J     «^         .  ^°  *^^  ^^  o^  J"ly  she  went  about  her  or- 

^ ^^^^ /^^ ^i;t^i^.    binary  avocations  without  any  feeling  of 

J™Ji      ;«;o^        '^°''         •'  ^'    indiapodtion.    Being  sent  on  an  errand  at 
Bm««lle.,  1832.  Tr^ise  an  Iniemai  Uie^     one  o'clock,  p.m.,  Ae  wa.  .uddenly  «.iaed, 

Z  ^f;'^^''-      By  ^-  C    Baude.    on  her  way  home,   with  pain  resembling 
locqne,  M.D.,  fcc.    Bmssels,  1832.  colic,  succeeded  by  syncope,  which  conti- 

{Conehided.)  nued  for  ai)  hour.    She  was  carried  to  a 

Having  given,  some  numbers  back,  a  pretty     °®>Ki»bouring  house,  where  she   recovered 
full  analysis  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  va-     ^""^  **>«  state  of  fainting,  but  remained  pale 
luable  and  practical  work,  we  shall  only     *"**  exhausted,  with  increasing  pain  in  the 
have  room  to  notice  so  much  of  the  remain-     *Women.    During  the  night  she  suffered 
der  as  relates  to  points  of  particular  import-     S^eat  anguish,  and  was  restless,  but  with 
ance  or  diflSculty.    In  the  last  section  of    <x^casional  intervals  of  sleep.    She  had  some 
the  third  chapter  we  find  some  interesting    ^^nuting,  which,  however,  soon  ceased,  and 
remarks  on  the  diagnosis  of  utero-peritoneal    ^^  "ot  recur.    The  bowels  were  confined, 
hmnorrhage — a  case  not  of  frequent  occur-     ^^  the  urinary  secretion  suppressed.  There 
rence,    but  of  difficult  detection  when  it     ^^^  *  small  discharge  of  blood  per  vaginam, 
does  occur.    When  this  accident  happens     ^  physician  who  was  sent  for  merely  pre- 
during  gestation,  it  is  indicated  by  the  sy  mp-     «^ri*»€d  a  quieting  draught, 
toms  attendant  on  large  loss  of  blood,  with        ^-  Dance  first  saw  her  on  the  21st  of  July , 
Tiolent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  at  first     ***®**t  two  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
is  usually  confined  to  a  particular  spot,  but    ^^'  physiognomy  was  that  of  abdominal  dis- 
■oon   extends,   and   is    accompanied  with     *"*®"    The  face  was  pale,  the  surface  cold, 
fainting,    intermittent,  and  sometimes  ex-     *h®  eyes  dull  and  sunk,  lips  livid,  voice 
tremely  rapid  pulse,  vomiting,  pallor  and     feeble,  intellectual  functions  unimpaired ; 
coldness  of  the  snr&ce,  speedily  followed     ^^  abdomen  was  tumid  and  tender  over  ita 
by  death— previous  to  which  the  pain  gene-     ^^^^^  snrfece,  particularly  in  the  iliac  i«- 
rally  ceases.    When  the  extravasation  pro-     P^ns ;    the  pulse  threadlike  ;  tongue  pale, 
ceeds  slowly,  and  there  is  time  for  inflam-     ""^  whitish  in  the  centre;  much  thirst;  no 
mation  to  extend  over  the  surface  of  the     vomiting.    In  this  case  the  tumid  bnd  pain- 
peritoneum,  the  diagnosis  becomes  very  oh-     ^^^  state  of  the  abdomen  indicated  acute 
Bcure  from  the  union  of  symptoms  of  peri-     peritonitis,  but  the  sudden  accession  of  snch 
toneal  inflammation  with  thosie  arising  from     planning  symptoms  in  a  young  person  pre- 
loss  of  blood.  viously  in  good  health  was  not  easily  ac- 

An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  has  been     counted  for.    Was  the  peritonitis  secondary 
recorded  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Breschet.  °°  *  sudden  perforation  of  the  stomach  or 

Fonchaux,  a  servant,  aged  34  years,     JJ^testines,  and  efi'usion  of  their  contents  P 

of  fine  stature,  well  made,  and  of  a  san-  ^^  eymptoms  of  disease  in  these  organs  had 
guineo-nervous  temperament,  was  admitted  Previously  existed.  Was  the  case  one  of 
into  the  HAtel  Dieu  on  the  21st  of  July,  abortion,  which  the  patient  desired  to  con- 
1825.  M.  Dknce,  at  that  time  a  house-  ^^^^^  The  suspicion  that  this  might  be  the 
pupil,  supposed  from  the  appearance  of  the  ^t  induced  M.  Dance  to  examine.  The 
patient  that  she  laboured  under  acute  peri-  ^s^lt  was  that  he  was  convinced  she  was 
tonitis.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  mar-  pregnant,  but  he  observed  that  there  was  no 
ried  at  the  age  of  18,  and  had  boroe  three  blood  on  the  end  of  the  finger  when  it  waa 
children  before  the  age  of  24.  Her  labours  withdrawn.  He  intended  to  empty  the 
had  been  easy,  and  she  had  always  enjoyed  bladder,  in  order  to  examine  the  state  ol 
good  health.  For  about  three  months  the  the  uterus  more  accurately ;  but  deferring 
menses  had  been  suppressed,  but  she  was  this  till  his  evening  visit,  he  prescribed 
convinced  that  this  was  unconnected  with  leeches  and  emollient  fomentations.  He  had 
pregnancy.  At  the  menstrual  periods  she  only  just  left  the  room  when  the  patient 
had  experienced  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  expired, 
and  uneasy  sensationa  in  the  hypogastrinm,        On  inspecting  the  body  twenty -four  honn 
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after  deftth,  the  cavity  of  the  ftbdomen,  and 
especially  of  the  pelvis,  was  found  full  of 
clotted  blood :  about  five  or  six  poonds  of 
blood  appeared  to  have  been  effuBed.  Blood 
was  also  infiltrated  between  the  layers  of 
the  mesentery  and  under  the  peritoneum. 
The  details  of  an  interstitial  conception 
which  was  found  to  have  occurred,  are 
omitted  by  the  author,  as  foreign  to  the  im* 
mediate  illustration  of  the  subject. 

The  fifth  and  last  chapter  is  on  the  treat- 
ment of  which  the  prophylactic  part  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  subject  of  conside- 
lation.  Internal  uterine  hemorrhage  some- 
times occurs  without  apparent  cause,  or  su- 
pervenes so  immediately  upon  the  cause, 
that  art  is  of  little  avail  in  its  prevention ; 
but  when  symptoms  of  uterine  congestion 
merely  are  present,  active  practice  will  often 
prevent  further  mischief.  The  following 
case  occurred  to  Delamotte : — 

A  large  window-shutter  fell  on  the  abdo- 
men of  a  woman  three  months'  gone  with 
child,  and  occasioned  violent  pain,  which 
was  followed  by  a  slight  hemorrhage.  It  is 
singular  that  the  patient  found  she  lost  more 
blood  in  the  recumbent  posture  than  when 
sitting  or  standing.  She  was  therefore  de- 
sired to  avoid  the  recumbent  position,  but  to 
keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  she  was  twice  bled 
from  the  arm.  The  bad  symptoms  disap- 
peared, she  reached  her  full  time,  and  waa 
delivered  of  a  healthy  boy. 

If.  Baudelocque  considers  blood-letting 
particularly  applicable  in  cases  of  internal 
hemorrhage  occasioned  by  violence.  The 
following  is  a  case  illustrative  of  iti  applica- 
tion. 

Madame  C— ,  21  years  of  age,  of  a 
nervous  and  lymphatic  temperament,  was 
used  to  experience  colic  and  renal  pains  at 
the  periods  of  menstruation,  which  usually 
lasted  five  days.  She  miscarried  twice 
during  the  first  year  after  her  marriage,  in 
both  instances  at  the  twelfth  menstrual 
term.  Three  months  after  the  second  abor- 
tion, conception  again  took  place,  between 
the  17th  and  20th  Nov.  1814.  She  imme- 
diately abstained  |rom  carriage  exercise, 
sexual  intercourse,  and  stimulating  articles 
jof  diet.  On  the  9th  Dee.  she  looked  pale 
and  hollow-eyed,  her  pulse  was  feeble  and 
there  was  tension  of  the  hypogastrium. 
These  symptoms  gradually  disappeared  af» 


tar  coAtuming  five  or  six  days.  '  On  the  7th 
Jan.  she  experienced  some  pain  in  the  Icmis 
on  the  8th,  the  whole  sur£ice  of  the  body 
was  discoloured,  and  the  roots  of  the  nails 
of  a  violet  hoe ;  the  eyes  were  sunk,  the 
extremities  cold,  the  hypogastrium  tumid 
and  tense,  and  the  pulse  extremely  small; 
the  colic  pains  continued  at  intervals. 
M.  Deneux  ordered  four  ounces  of  blood  to 
be  drawn  from  the  arm.  The  pulse  rose* 
the  temperature  of  the  body  became  more 
equal,  the  pains  and  tension  of  the  hypo- 
gastrium diminished  and  had  disappeared 
by  the  following  day.  A  repetition  of  the 
same  symptoms  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
Feb.  Bleeding  was  again  prescribed,  but 
deferred  at  the  instance  of  the  patient's 
friends.  On  the  7th,  she  had,  in  addition  to 
the  former  symptoms,  a  sense  of  weight 
about  the  rectum,  pain  in  passingithe  urine* 
pain  in  the  hypogastrium  and  oosing  of 
blood  from  the  vagina.  The  colic  and  lum- 
bar puns  increased,  the  os  uteri  was  tumid 
and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  tffe  parietes  of 
the  vagina  were  swelled,  tender,  and  hot. 

M.  Deneux  abstracted  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  and  prescribed  entire  repose,  chick- 
en-tea, infusion  of  linden-flowers,  and  emol- 
lient enemata.  In  consequence  of  this 
treatment  she  passed  a  good  night,  and 
next  day  was  nearly  as  well  as  usual. 

The  same  symptoms  occurring  in  a  minor 
degree  were  again  obviated  by  venesection, 
and  on  the  1st  July  (being  the  eighth  men- 
strual period)  blood  was  again  drawn  for 
a  pulmonary  congestion.  This  lady  was 
safely  delivered  at  the  full  time,  and  hsa 
since  borne  two  children  without  being  bled 
during  her  pregnancy.  Our  author  observes 
that  too  much  blood  should  not  be  drawn 
at  once,  since  he  has  seen  many  instances 
in  which  too  copious  venesection  was  &tal 
to  the  child — this  result  sometimes  follows 
if  syncope  be  induced,  hence  it  is  prudent 
to  bleed  pregnant  women  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  to  diminish  the  likelihood  of 
ftinting. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  further  extend 
our  review  of  Uiis  very  excellent  work;  the 
practitioner  will  find  it  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  interesting  cases  in  obstetrics» 
connected  by  highly  judicious  and  practical 
observations. 
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Tki  8wr§emU  fruitieal  Chride  Hi  Dreuiny  mi4 
(m  th§  MUkodie  AppHeaiwn  qf  Bmdag€$, 
lllnstiated   by   nomerous    EngraTings. 
By  Thomiia  Catlerp  M.D.,  lato  Staff-Sur- 
§eoD  in  the  Belgian  Army.    ISmo.  pp* 
195.    London:  J.  Taylor. 
Fbw  students  or  prartieal   surgeons  pay 
proper  attention  to  the  methodic  applica- 
tion of  bandages,  thougb  of  great  Talue  in 
practice.    The  fault,  howeveri  lies  mXh  the 
profiessors  of  surgery,  who  scarcely  ever  no- 
tice the  minor  operations  or  mechanical 
means  of  their  art.    They  seem  to  suppose 
tbat  students  are  to  learn  the  perfbrmance 
of  the  minor  operations  by  intuition;  while 
they  forget  the  great  responsibility  incurred 
by  the  future  surgeon  in  setting  a  broken 
limb  badly,  and  incurring  the  infliction  of 
heavy  damages  for  such  malpractice.    The 
bmiasions  of  public  teachers  are  at  length 
being  supplied  by  many  experienced  con- 
temporaries of  equal  talent,  though  of  less 
celebrity.    We  have  now  manuals  on  dif- 
ferent branches  of  medicine,  which  contain 
as  much,  and  indeed  often  more,  than  sys- 
tematic'works.    The  work  before  us  is  of 
this  description.    The  author  has  collected 
his  materials  from  the  best  surgical  works, 
and  from  personal  observation  in  the  British 
and  Continental  hospitals.    He  has  illus- 
trated the  proper  application  of  bandages 
according  to  the  regions  of  the  body,  and 
given  wood-cuts  of  those  of  the  head,  neck, 
trunk,  upper  and  lower  extremities.   There 
are  100  wood-cuts  and  four  lithographic 
plates,  illustrative  of  bandages,  pullies,  &c. 
Br.  Cutler  has  accomplished  his  object  ia 
a  very  satis&ctory  manner.    The  work  is  a 
wery  valuable  pocket  manual  to  the  student, 
tiie  general  practitioner,  to  the  sxmy,  navy, 
and  hospital  surgeon.    Moreover  it  is  pub- 
lished at  one-third  of  the  price  of  the  only 
oihtrBritidh  work  on  the  subject. 

The  Omiiiiviim  qf  M^«h  considtrti  in  rela» 
H^  to  External  ObjeeU.  By  George  Combe. 
Henderson  Edition.    Price  2s.  6d.i    13mo. 
pp.  446.  {Idiabuif h :  J.  Aadereon.    1835. 
Wa  give  the  price  of  this  admiimble  work, 
as  it  is  so  moderate  that  every  individual 
may  possess  it    It  appears  that  a  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, a  sincere  phrenologist,  left  a  certain 
sum  "  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
the  science  of  phrenology^  and  the  practi- 


cal application  thereof/*  and  recommendefl 
his  trustees  to  publish  a  cheap  edition  of  the 
work  before  us,  "  so  as  to  be  easily  pur- 
chased by  the  more  intelligent  individuals 
of  the  poorer  claases,  aud  mechanic  inatita* 
tions.  And  I  think  it  proper  heie  to  de- 
clare, that  I  dispose  of  the  residue  of  my 
property  in  the  above  manner,  not  from  my 
being  carried  away  by  a  fit  of  enthnsiaanif 
but  from  a  deliberate,  calm,  and  deep-ioot* 
ed  conviction,  that  nothing  whatever 
hitherto  known  can  operate  so  powerfully 
to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, as  the  knowledge  and  practical  adop* 
tion  of  the  principles  disclosed  by  phreno- 
logy, and  particularly  of  those  which  ai« 
developed  in  the  Essay  on  the  Constitution 
of  Man  above  mentioned."  The  trustees 
have  accordingly  asrigned  a  sum  for  the 
publication  of  the  present  work  in  a  cheap 
form,  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  intention 
of  the  testator.  The  ordinary  selling  price 
of  this  volume  would  be  about  six  shillinga, 
and  it  is  now  ofiered  for  half-a-crown.  It  is 
called  the  Henderson  edition,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  separate,  finer,  and  more  expen- 
sive impression  intended  for  sale  to  the  ge- 
neral public ;  sod  those  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  cheap  edition  are  directed  to  order 
it  by  this  appellation. 

The  author  acknowledges  that  he  lays  no 
claim  to  originality,  and  that  his  materials 
have  been  employed  again  and  again,  by 
writers  on  morals,  fn»m  Socrates  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  following  extract 
places  hii  claims  before  our  readers. 

"  The  only  novelty  in  this  Essay  respects 
the  relations  which  acknowledged  truths 
hold  to  each  other.  Physical  laws  of  nature, 
afiecting  our  physical  condition,  as  well  aa 
regulating  the  whole  material  system  of  the 
universe,  are  universally  acknowledged,  and 
constitute  the  elements  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  chemical  science.  PhysiologiatSt 
medical  practitioners,  aud  all  who  take  me- 
dical aid,  admit  the  existence  of  organic 
laws;  and  the  sciences  of  government,  le- 
gislation, education,  indeed  our  whole  train 
of  conduct  throu{(h  life,  proceed  upon  the 
admission  of  laws  in  morals.  Accordingly* 
the  laws  of  nature  have  formed  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry  to  philosophers  of  all 
ages ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  author 
has  hitherto  attem^ed  to  point  out,  in  a 
combined  and  Rystematic  form,  the  relatione 
between  these  laws  and  the  constitution  of 
man ;  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  done 
before  our  knowledge  of  them  can  be  beno 
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fieially  applied:  nor  has  any  preceding 
author  unfolded  the  independent  operation 
of  the  several  natural  laws,  and  the  practi- 
cal consequences  which  follow  from  this 
fsct.  Thr  great  object  of  the  following  Es- 
say is  to  exhibit  these  relations  and  conse- 
<}Qence9  with  a  view  to  the  improveroent 
of  education,  and  the  regulation  of  indivi- 
dual and  national  conduct. 

"But  although  my  purpose  is  practical, a 
theory  of  mind  forms  an  essential  element 
in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Without  it, 
no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  man  and  external  ob- 
jects. Phrenology  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
clearest,  most  complete,  and  best  supported 
system  of  human  nature,  which  has  hitherto 
been  taught ;  and  I  have  assumed  it  as  the 
basis  of  this  Essay.  But  the  practical  value 
of  the  views  now  to  be  unfolded  does  not 
depend  entirely  on  phrenology.  The  lat- 
ter, as  a  theory  of  mind,  is  itsaif  valuable, 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  ajusi  exposition  of  what 
previously  existed  in  human  nature.  We 
are  physical,  oiganic,  and  moral  beings,  act- 
ing under  the  sanction  of  general  laws,  whe- 
ther the  connection  of  different  mental 
qualities  with  particular  portions  of  the 
brain,  as  taught  by  phrenology,  be  admitted 
or  denied.  Individuals,  under  the  impulse 
of  passion,  or  by  the  direction  of  intellect, 
will  hope,  fear,  wonder,  perceive,  and  art> 
whether  the  dpgiee  in  which  they  habitually 
do  so  lie  asceitainable  by  the  means  which 
it  points  out  or  not.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
this  Essay  treats  of  the  known  qualities  of 
roan,  it  may  be  instructive  even  to  those 
who  contemn  phrenology  as  unfounded ; 
while  it  can  prove  useful  to  none,  if  the 
doctrines  which  it  unfolds  shall  be  found  not 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  by  whatever  system  these 
may  be  expounded." 

The  distinguished  author  has  wisely 
avoided  all  religious  controversy.  He  has 
imitated  the  brilliant  examples  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  Dr.  Hotcheson,  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
Dr.  Beid  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown ;  and  pur- 
fo^d  their  plana  **  with  the  new  lights  afford- 
#4  hy  pbr^fiolef  y."  He  also  desires  tt  to 
hf  undtrstood,  that  his  observations  are  ex^ 
dusively  confined  to  man,  as  be  exists  in 
the  prejsent  world.  His  work  does  not  em« 
brace  "the  interests  of  eternity."  "These 
belong  to  the  department  of  theology,  and 
demand  a  different  line  of  investigation*  I 
confine  myself  exclusively  to  moral  philoso- 
phy." It  would  be  well  if  other  phrenolo- 
gists so  limited  their  views,  and  not  con- 
founded mind  and  soul  as  they  have  done. 
Mr.  Corol>e  goes  on  to  shew  that  his  con- 
clnsions  are  those  inculcated  in  the  univer- 
lity  of  Cambridge. 


"  In  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Stadiea  of  the 
University,  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  MA.,  he* 
of  which  a  third  edition  was  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1834,  the  author  remarks, 
that '  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that,  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  God  seems  to 
govern  by  general  laws.'  '  1  am  not  now,' 
says  he,  '  contending  for  the  doctrine  of 
moral  necessity ;  but  1  do  afilrm,  that  the 
moral  government  of  God  is  by  geneml 
laws,  aad  that  it  is  our  bpnodea  dvity  to 
study  thes?  laws,  and,  as  far  as  we  c^n,  to 
turn  them  to  account.'  '  If  there  be  a  su- 
perintending Providence,  and  if  His  will  be 
manifested  by  general  laws  operating  both 
on  the  physical  and  moral  world,  then  mu9( 
a  violation  of  these  laws  be  a  violation  o 
His  will,  and  be  pregnant  with  inevitable 
misery.'  '  Nothing  can,  in  the  end,  be  ec^ 
pedient  for  man,  except  it  be  subordinate  to 
those  laws  the  Author  of  Nature  has  thought 
fit  to  impress  on  his  moral  and  physical 
creation.*  '  In  the  end.  high  principle  and 
sound  policy  will  be  found  in  the  stricteil 
harmony  with  each  other.' 

"  These  are  precisely  the  views  which  it 
is  the  object  of  tne  present  work  to  enforce; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see  them  so 
ably  and  eloquently  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge." 

We  have  only  room  for  the  insertion  of 
the  content^  of  this  delightful  volume. 
These  are — general  view  of  the  constitution 
of  human  nature  and  its  relations,  to  exter- 
nal objects — on  natural  laws — on  the  con- 
stitution of  man  and  its  relations  to  external 
objects — on  the  sources  of  human  happiness, 
and  the  conditions  requisite  for  maintaining 
it — application  of  the  natural  laws  to  the 
practical  arrangements  of  life — to  what  ex- 
tent are  the  miseries  of  mankind  referable 
to  infringments  of  the  laws  offnfeture— on 
punishment — on  the  combined  operation  of 
the  natural  laws — influence  of  the  natural 
laws  on  the  happiness  of  indinduals-^on  the 
relation  between  sdenee  and  scripture-^ 
conclusion— appendsx-*-Bataral  lawa— or- 
ganic laws — hereditary  transmission  of  qfia- 
lities— laws  relative  to  marriage' and  educa- 
tion in  Germany— death — infringement  of 
the  moral  laws.  Here  are  subjeeta  for 
mediUtion  and  refle^tioD,  wbifsh  i«tefes( 
every  rational  individual.  Moral  pbilotox 
phy  is  a  science  of  deep  interest  to  our  pro* 
iessioQ,  as  well  as  to  the  public;  and  «9 
strongly  advise  our  junior  as  well  as  our 
•enior  friends,  to  study  it  in  this  corophre*> 
hensive  and  splendid  little  woik.  £vcry 
member  of  the  profession  ought  to 
it,  phrenologists  and  anti-phrenologiite. 
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Incomprehensible  state  of  the  Profession. 


The  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  qf 
the  Chest.    Illustrated  especially  by  a  ra- 
tional Exposition  of  the  Physical  Signs,  tciih 
new  Researches  on  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 
By  Charles  J.  B.  WiUiams,  MD.,  &c.  &c. 
Third   Edition,'   much   enlarged.     Plates. 
8vo.     pp.  309.     London :     J.    Churchill. 
1836. 
The  excellence  of  this  work  has  secured  it  a 
large  circulation.    The  author  has  arranged 
all  that  is  known  of  ausculation    in  relation 
to  diseases  of  the  chest  and  heart,  in  a  con- 
cise and  perspicuous  manner;  and  enabled 
the  student  and  practitioner  to  acquire  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  these  subjects  with  ease 
and   pleasure.     This  work  contains    every 
conclusion  and  fact  on  the  diagnosis  of  the 
diseases  of  the  chest  and  heart  in  the  last  edi- 
Hon  of  Laennec ;  and  published  at  nearly  a 
third  of  the  expense.     The  gratifying  manner 
in  wbich  the  former  editions  were  received. 
kas  induced  the  author  to  revise  the  whole 
with  the  greatest  care.     He  has  also  given  a 
new  version  of  the  auscultation  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  causes  of  the  different  sounds  af- 
forded by  the  cliest.     This  work  is  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  on  the  subject  in  our  lan- 
guage.    It  comprises  many  important  facts 
discovered  since  the  decease  of  the  great  Laen- 
nec; and  should  be  a  source  of  reference  to 
every  medical  pracUUoner.     We  would,  how- 
ever, suggest  to  the  able  author,  the  necessity 
of  including  the  auscultation  of  the  abdomen 
as  in  pregnancy,  of  urinary  calculus,  &c.,  in 
his  next  edition. 

— o — 


Thomson  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in 
the    hospitals  and    anatomical  theatres  of 
Paris  in  preparing  materials  for  a  full  history 
of  this  branch  of  surgical  anatomy,  to  be  U- 
lustrated    by  numerous    engravings,  which 
have  received  the  highest  praise  from  our 
Gallic    contemporaries,    and    many    of  our 
countrymen.    The  essay  before  us  is  one  of 
value,  and  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Guthrie's  recent  work  in  the  surgical 
library.     It  is  well  translated,  and  enriched 
by  many  instructive  notes  by  Mr.  M<Whtn. 
nie. 


AND 

Jbut0trAl  SvumaX. 

Saturday,  April  isth,  1835. 


Anatomical  Description  of  the  Paris  concerned 
in  Inguinal  and  Femoral  Hernia^  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Jules  Cloquett 
vith  LUhographic  Plates  and  a  few  addi- 
tional Explanatory  Notes.  By  Andrew 
Melville  M«Whinnie,  Assistant  Teacher  of 
Practical  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  8vo.  pp.  48.  Plates.  London: 
Higfaley.     1835. 

F«w  subjects  are  more  important  to  the  sur. 
«eon  than  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  eonoemed 
in  hernia,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
great  number  of  distinguished  writers  who 
have  illustrated  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  that  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
recently  published  new  views  of  the  anatomy 
of  hemic ;  and  we  know  that  Dr.  Alexander 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE     STATE     OF    THB 
PROFESSION. 

Our  contemporary  the  Lancet,  in  la^t 
week's  number,  animadverts  with  much 
justice  on  the  ignorance  exhibited  by 
the  non-medical  press   of  everything 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
medical  profession*,  and  attributes  it  to 
Its  true  cause,  the  perplexing  multipli- 
city of  colleges  and  corporations,  whose 
edicts,  neulralising,  confounding,  and 
stultifying  each  other,  form  a  mass  of 
contradiction    and   absurdity    equally 
embarrassing   to   the   profession  and 
uniutelligiUe  to  the  public. 

We  never  could,  even  by  the  most 
laborious  exposition,  make  any  one  of 
our  lay  friends  comprehend  either  the 
subdivisions  of  the  profession,  or  the 
constitution  of  those  august  bodies 
which  legislate  ostensibly /or,  andac- 
tually«^«^„^,it  Some  things  the  pub. 
he  cannot  be  brought  to  understand,  and 
others  they  refuse  to  believe.  When 
for  instance,  a  man  hears  of  feUowsJ 

candidates-inceptorcandidates^-licen. 
tiatcs^independents-pure  surgeons-- 

surgeonsimpure^surgeonapothecaries 


uJl  .^,**"7»''*  of  the  Uncet's  remarks  have 
special  reference  to  a  particnlar  journal, 
which  ours  have  not 


Incomprehensible  Stale  of  the  ^Profession.  Sfl 

—pure  apothecaries ;  he  at  once  gives  enforced,  in  the  separate  corporations! 

up  the  natnral  history  of  doctors  as  a  will  so  alter  their  spirit,  that  in  a  few 

departmentof  zoology  too  deep  for  per-  years  their  coalescence   will  be  their 

sons  of  ordinary  capacity.  own  spontaneous  act.     The  Rhubarb 

Again,  when  we  tell  a  non-profession-  affair  at  Blackfriars  may  be  put  out  of 

al  man  that  the  institution  facetiously  consideration ;  it  is,  in  effect,  already 

called  the  College  of  Surgeons  consists  null  and  void,  it  was  sent  into  the  air  by 

merely  of  a   council   of  twenty-two,  a  volcanic  burst  of  laughter  on  the  first 

which   is    self-perpetuating,  and  that  rumour    of  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 

many  thousand  persons  who  have  past  With  respect  to  the  colleges  it  may  be 

examinations,  and  paid  heavy  fees,  to  observed,  that  *ttr^eon-physicians  are 

become  members  of  this  college,  have  about  to  be  admitted  at  Pall  Mall  j  and, 

no  more  to  do  with  the  college  or  its  in    spite   of    the  half  bullying,  half 

concerns  than  the  Shah  of  Persia,  he  skulking  policy  of  the  twenty-two  in 

thinks  we  are  making  rhetorical  flou-  Lincoln's  Inn,  pAy^tcian-surgeons,  that 

rishes,  and  will  not  believe  that  a  thing  is,  general  practitioners,  will  ere  long 

at  once  so  exceedingly  comical  and  vio-  be  obtruded,  albeit  as  unwelcome  coad- 

lently  wicked  can  possibly  exist  in  this  jutors,  into  the  counsels  of  the  College 

or  any  other  country.  of  Surgeons. 

A  blessed  state   of  things  truly,  in        Now,  these  changes  being  once  ef- 

whiph  folly  is  concealed  by  its   com-  fected,  the  coalescence  of  the  colleges 

plexity,  and  vice  becomes   incredible  into  one  medical  faculty  cannot  be  de- 

firom  its  enormity !  layed  for  many  years.  The  foundations 

But  all  this  odious  mummery,  this  of  the  monkish  system  of  medicine  will 
vile  compound  of  farce  and  iniquity,  be  undermined ;  physicians  will  cease 
must  and  will  fade  away  before  the  to  be  old  women,  and  surgeons  to  be 
rapid  progress  of  morals  and  intelli-  mechanics,  and  the  science  will  rise  on 
gence.  Everything  now  points  to  a  con-  the  ruins  of  the  trade.  The  despicable 
summation  long  anticipated  by  the  collusions  which  now  go  under  the 
clear-sighted,  still  derided  by  such  as  name  of  "a  good  understanding  amcng 
« ne'er  look  farther  forward  than  their  the  different  branches  of  the  profes* 
nose;"  and  most  sincerely  deprecated  sion,"  will  cease  to  delude  and  injure 
by  those  who  derive  emolument  anid im-  the  public;  and  young  practitioners, 
portance  from  the  perpetuation  of  an  who  are  now  too  often  obliged  to  pur- 
obsolete  and  corrupt  system.  chase  success  by  the  sacrifice  of  honour 

That  consummation  is  the  establish-  and  independence,  will  find  at  least  an 

ment  of  one  Faculty  of  Medicine.  open,  if  not  a  fertile  field  before  them 

So  desirable  an  event  will  not,  how-  — ^the  maxim  will  be,  start  fair  and  the 

ever,  immediately  come  to  pass.    The  devil  take  the  hindmost :  rather  a  self- 

eorporations  are  at  present  too  much  ish  principle  it  must  be  allowed,  but 

benighted  to  think  of  doing  anything  nevertheless,  the  most  equitable  and 

of  the  kind  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  in  matters 

compulsion,  we  conceive,  is  altogether  of  public  competition. 
oat  of  the  question;  it  would  be  no 
more  compatible  with  law  or  justice 
to  force  them  to  coalesce,  than  it  would 
be  to  marry  two  persons  against  their 
will:  but  the  reforms  which  law,  jus-  '       ~^ 

tice,  and  common  sense  imperatively 
demand,  and  which  must  soon  be  either 
voluntarily  adopted^or  unceremoniously 
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Dr.  Baneoek  on  JFo&nvpam. 


BR.  HANCOCK  ON  THE  PLANT   CALLED 
KOONUPARN. 

Abstract  qf  a  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Medico- Botanical  Society,  March  10,  1835. 
By  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Sigmond. 
Trb    koonupam  is    an    elegaat    perennial 
shrub,   indigenous  to  the   interior  parts  of 
Gaiana.    The  stem  is  jointed,  and  appears 
Bice  that  of  cassader.     It  is  usually  planted 
in  the  provision  grounds  of  the  Indians,  as 
they  fancy  it  has  a  beneficial  influence,  and 
hence  they  often  term  it,  cassave  mamu.  They 
employ  it  occasionally  to  catch  fish ;  for,  by 
braising  and  throwing  it  into  the  water,  the 
fish  are  stupified,  presently  float  on  the  sur- 
face, and  are  taken  by  hand.     It  grows  to 
about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  two  inches 
diameter.     The  stem   is  jointed,  extremely 
frondose  or  branchy.     It  flowers  at  all  sea- 
sons  of  the  year,  and  is  constantly  eovf rfd 
with  leaves — yet  it  cannot  be  called  an  ever^ 
^reen — for  it  has  constantly  a  purple  colour, 
or  a  mixture  of  green  and  purple.    The  folia- 
tion is  peculiar.    Its  heart. shaped  leaves  are 
tenit  or  ranged  in  a  |no9t  i^pcuratt,  ge00)9? 
trical  series  in  whorls ;  so  placed,  that  each 
whorl,  suectseively  forms  on  the  stem,  a  cord 
of  sixty  degrees  ^^\\k  that  ne^fc  bclov;  aad 
below,  the  stems  are  miirl^ed  with  the  vest|« 
gla  of  the  fallen  leaves. 

Its  white  flowers  stand  in  racemes  at  the 
summit  of  the  brnncfaf  s.  I  have  B«eo  only 
the  male  plant,  for  th|:»ox?'y  M  bec«  bro4jgi^> 
from  the  interior,  and  planted  by  slips  in  the 
gardens  on  the  coast.  But  f  hnve  been  told 
by  the  natives  that  the  fruit  hHt  the  wmt 
form  as  thnt  of  the  rioinus,  ^r  ^stor-oil 
bush.  They  aifinn  that  one  single  se**!  ops, 
rates  as  a  powerful  cathartic,  carrying  off 
amazing  quantities  of  water,  and  thus  t)  ey 
speedily  cure  $reai  ^ellingf^  nifi|»im  Urpp* 
sical  tumours. 

In  the  male  flower, — The  calyx  is  a  cup, 
five- parted. 

Coro//c.«-rNoDe. 

JVec/ariw.-^A  o»il  <^  i|e9hygl4od  ^  tht  dl* 
visions  of  the  calyx. 

5/omwa.— About  forty  in  number ;  In  Ave 
bundles,  not  connate,  nnequsl,  involved  in  a 
feathery  or  downy  substance,  which  grow* 
among  the  stamina. 

jAn/Jk«rf.— Twin  on  each  filament,  round, 
red. 

PuftZZum.— Rudiments  of  the  germ,  three- 
sided. 

Style, — ^Very  short. 
Stigma. — Six,  divided. 
The  koonuparn  or  purple  bush,  seems 
much  allied  to  the  hynanche  toxicodendron  of 
WilldenoWfbut  comes  nearer,  perhaps,  to  the 
Hecatea  of  Persoon.  Indeed,  t  should  think 
it  a  true  species  of  this  penus,  although  that 
eminent  botanist,  Dr.  Hook^-r,  has  consider- 
ed it  identical  with  the  euphorbia  cotinifolia, 
and  given  it  an  accurate  figure  in  his  va- 


luable work,  the" Flora EKotie*;'*  mod  tf 
it  be  so,  Wildeoow'g  description  is  wors« 
than  useless.  Indeed,  the  disparity  is  great, 
for  I  have  compared  it  with  the  latter  grow- 
ing at  Kew,  the  colour  of  which  Is  pals 
green,  and  the  other  purple  *.  With  all  de- 
ference, however,  to  the  learned  professor*^ 
skill,  I  am  fully  persuaded  they  are  distinct 
in  species  if  not  in  genus. 

This  plant,  in  respect  to  its  growth,  and  itii^ 
sensible  or  physical  properties,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  natural 
family  of  tricocca  or  euphprbiacese.  The 
entire  plant  is  replete  with  a  lactescent  flnld» 
of  a  pure  white,  and  near  the  consistence  of 
cream ;  and  so  copious  is  the  juice  as  to 
trickle  down  in  a  small  stream  when  an  in- 
dsion  is  made,  or  a  branch  broken.  The 
fluid  has  a  powerfHl  aorimony,  and  when 
taste^,  affects  the  mopth  and  fauces  with 
a  sense  of  burning,  and  the  flavour  of 
capsicum.  Notwithstanding  this  acrimony, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  it,  H 
tincture  prepared  from  \he  dried  ftud  pow- 
dered leaves,  forms  the  most  efficacious  me- 
dicine that  I  have  ever  met  with.  Four 
drnehmi  qf  the  powdered  lenvei  nm  (nfuaeA 
in  six  of  proof  spirit.  Of  this  tinpture  from 
five  to  ten  drops  are  given  to  the  dose,  anj 
repeated  every  four  or  six  boors. 

Its  etnoible  opeentien  in  a  large  dose,  as 
tiveoty  or  ti^lrty  drops,  will  ceuse  n  great  hoy* 
borigmus,  or  rumbling  of  the  bowels,  which 
is  soon  followed  by  a  rash  or  effloresreoce 
like  an  eticra,  or  rather  diffused  patchci, 
ivith  n  slight  h(^t  sensible  elevi^ipn  of  th« 
skin,  first  about  the  middle,  (hen  e:(tending| 
more  or  less,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  at  tiic  saae  time  at  ended  with  an 
itc|)legor  irritating  eeaentkin  and  eweat,  aod 
the  intern^  iaflammatioq  in  the  meaqtippi^ 
proportionately  subsides. 

Ffoat  ttese  facte  this  oMdidne  evidently 
AVPears  to  ik^  by  frndufiffg  re«i>}si|in,  or  bf 
counter-itritatioo ;  ^i^iog  thelu)mPur3  ntca^ 
dency.to  distant  parts  to  the  whole  surf|ice 
of  the  body,  and  thus  it  appears  to  disburden 
the  intetnel  pfurtSf  »u4hni}f  under  evceaaiet 
congestion  and  inflnnuwation.  In  fact,  n  port 
of  temporary  fever  of  a  different  kind  is  in- 
duced by  this  medicine,  by  which  the  internal 
irritation  is  trnasferred  to  the  enrfaee,  and 
the  vital  parts  are  thus  relieved* 

But  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  the 
theory  or  modus  operandi,  I  know  of  no  re- 

*  1  brought  home  the  growing  plant  and 
deposited  it  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden, 
under  the  care  of  that  skilful  botanist,  Mr. 
Anderson ;  where,  I  believe  it  is  now  in  n 
thriving  condition.  The  deep  purple  dye  of 
its  foliation  was  found  to  remain  constant 
throughout  the  summer  and  winter,  as  Mr. 
A.  informed  me.  I  then  presented  a  drie4 
specimen  of  this  plant  to  the  Medlco-Bota- 
nieal  Society. 


Ho^kii  RepwU-^at.  O^^ngnU  Hotpital. 
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■tdy  PM8M0I119  •wb  powers  tfraiBst  inflam- 
OMtioos  as  this,  sod  espedally  when  em* 
ployed  ia  eonjanctioo  with  moderate  bleediog 
and  the  vapour  bath.  This  I  have  seea 
proved  oa  the  coast  of  Essiqae bo,  aod  espe- 
dally QD  the  estate,  Devoashtre  CasUcwhea 
•  violeotepidenic  poevmoDia  prevailed,  when 
patieats  in  the  last  stage  of  the  ^^isease,  aod 
past  all  hope,  were  saved  by  this  medicine, 
as  will  be  remembered  by  the  manager,  Mr. 
IB.  Bwibnry  *• 

'    0 

6T.  GEOBGE'S  HOSPITAL. 


t,-^Extirpatum  t^  a  lar§€  Tumour 
(if  the  Mamnutty  GUmd, 
Apbii.  9tb.  A  female,  past  the  middle 
of  life,  was  brought  into  the  theatre,  ia  or- 
der to  have  a  large  tumour  removed  from 
the  left  breast,  the  nature  of  which  was 
doubtful.  The  tumour  appeared  to  have 
commenced  in  the  upper  and  outer  angle 
of  the  gland,  or  that  nearest  to  the  axilla ; 
U  bad  readied  the  size  of  a  child's  head  or 
more ;  its  surface  was  of  a  regular  smooth- 
ness throughout,  and  it  was  highly  elastic 
on  pressure ;  the  skm  covering  it  was  of  a 
delicate  tenuity  and  very  glabrous ;  through 
it  could  be  seen  numerous  large  veins,  rami- 
fying on  the  surface  of  the  tumour. 

Mr.  Keate,  who  operated,  commenced  by 
making  the  two  usual  semicircular  inci- 
sions over  the  tumour,  so  as  to  enclose  an 
elliptical  portion  of  skin  on  its  surtkce;  he 
then  rapidly,  with  a  s'alpel,  dissected  out 
the  tumour  from  the  surrounding  gland  and 
adipose  tissue,  of  which  latter  there  was  in 
this  situation  a  rather  abundant  quantity. 
Ia  effecting  this,  many  of  the  nutritious 
Teasels  of  the  tumour,  which  were  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  bleed  freely,  were  divided. 
Eight  ligatares  were  applied,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  brought  together  w.th  adhe- 
sive  straps,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Com- 
presses of  folded  linen  were  superimposed, 
And  the  whole  secured,  by  means  of  a  band- 
age eacircliog  the  waist  and  sboalder. 

Upon  a  section  of  the  tumour,  it  was 
fsuodto  be  of  a  rather  heterogeneous  nature, 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  adipose 
tiasoe,  ft  serous  cyst  or  two,  whilst  the 
greater  part  of  it  consisted  of  a  tissue,  ap- 
parently malignant,  which  alternated  with 
the  &tty  portion  of  it.  This  pooderating 
element  of  the  tumour  was  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  pulpy  consistence,  and  was  thought  to 
be  a  modification  of  the  medullary  sarcoma 
of  Mr.  Abernethy,  although  it  did  nut  agree 
in  every  particular,  either  with  that,  or  any 
other  variety  of  malignant  growths,  in- 
cluded io  that  gentleman's  classification. 

•  Dr.  Wallace,  the  physician,  who  at- 
tended the  estate,  afterwards  candidly  told 
the  manager,  that  these  people  were  most 
vneqnltocidly  saved  by  this  medldne. 


Medullary  Sartonui  offke  TettieU^^Cagfrafimtf 

Sir.  B.  Brodie  afterwards  performed  the 
operation  of  castration  upon  a  man,  who, 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  since,  had  the 
other  testicle  removed,  we  believe  at  tha 
Brighton  Hospital,  for  a  similar  disease. 

The  tumour  was  of  a  regular  ovoid  shape, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  small  cocoa  nut ;  its 
snrface  was  uniformly  smooth,  and  had  a  very 
el&stic  feel  on  pressure ;  on  its  left  side  was 
a  linear  cicatrix,  which  indicated  the  seat  of 
the  previous  operation.  In  order  to  con- 
firm the  diagnosis,  Sir  B.  B.  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  made  a  few  exploring 
punctures,  which  gave  issue  to  nothing  bat 
a  few  drops  of  blood. 

A  longitudinal  incision  was  made  over 
the  tumour,  which  was  then  rapidly  sepa- 
rated from  its  enveloping  skin.  The  epidy- 
dimis,  which  was  quite  healthy,  was  then 
divided  just  as  it  emerges  from  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  Mr.  Hawkins  holding  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  retraction  within  the 
canal.  The  tumour  having  been,  in  this 
way,  removed,  the  vessels  of  the  cord  were 
in  the  next  place  secured  with  ligatures,  as 
were  also  a  few  bleeding  vessels  on  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum.  The 
edges  of  the  skin,  none  of  which  was  re* 
moved,  were  brought  together,  a  piece  of 
Hut  having  been  previously  interposed,  and 
were  kept  in  apposition  by  adhesive  straps. 
A  compress  of  folded  linen  was  laid  over  the 
wound,  which  was  kept  in  sit  by  means 
of  a  roller  applied  round  the  abdomen  and 
thighs. 

Upon  making  a  pert  ion  of  the  diseased 
testicle,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  toler- 
ably homogeneon'i  tissue,  differing  some- 
what, as  Sir  B.  Brodie  nliserved,  from  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  the  medullary  sar- 
coma, and  in^ieed  having  a  rather  close  affl- 
nity  to  the  corresponding  tissue  in  the  dis- 
eased mamma  previously  removed  by  Mr. 
Keate. 

Sir  B.  Brodie  made  a  few  ohser'vatioiis 
upon  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  affec- 
tions of  which  these  growths  are  but  the  eit- 
ternal  and  visible  signs,  and  said,  that  ae- 
cording  to  his  experience,  in  five  at  least, 
out  of  every  six  such  cases,  ihe  disease  re- 
appeared in  some  other  part  of  the  body ; 
very  frequently,  taking  the  course  of  the 
absorbents,  it  attacked  the  lumbar  lymphs- 
tic  ganglia;  whiUt  in  oher  cases  the  pa- 
tient was  cut  off  by  its  development  in  the 
tissue  of  the  lungs. 


Congenital  Malposition  of  the  Anus — Rectum 
opening  into  ihe  Vagina — Operation. 

A  female  child,  scarcely  more  than  a  yea; 
old,  was  next  brought  into  the  theatre,  hav- 
ing that  form  of  congenital  maliormation, 
in  which  the  rectum,  instead  of  terminating 
by  an  external  opening,  or  anus,  in  the  peii- 
neum,  opens  on  the  posterior  wail  of  the 
vagina,  by  which  the  fiaeces  all  constantly 
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pttflsed;  thus  making  a  cloie  approach  to  the 
peimanent  and  normal  condition  of  tboee 
vertebrate  animals,  which  possess  a  cloaca, 
a  general  cavity  into  which  the  grand  em- 
UQCtories  of  the  system  severalJy  discharge 
their  contents. 

The  opening  in  the  vagina  was  stated  by 
the  operator,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  to  be  of  just 
■ufficient  size  to  admit  the  point  of  the 
Lttle  finger. 

The  operation  to  be  performed,  was  to 
give  the  child  an  anus  iu  the  natural  situa- 
tion, and  the  following  was  done  with  this 
view.  This  will  be  found  to  be  identical 
with  the  operation  proposed  by  Chambon. 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Ryan,  in  his  lectures  on 
the  Physical  Education  of  Children,  re- 
ported in  hisJouroal(yideNo.forJan.  16th). 
A  curved  director  was  passed  by  the  vagina, 
through  the  opening  of  the  rectum,  into  that 
gut,  aud  was  made  to  project  in  the  peri- 
neum, in  the  normal  situation  of  the  anus. 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  then  cut  down  carefully 
upon  the  point  of  the  director  until  he  made 
it  protrude  through  the  skin ;  and  he  after- 
wards enlarged  the  opening  thus  made  into 
the  rectum,  by  cutting  cautiously  with  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  to  a  little  extent,  at 
each  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  A  piece 
of  elastic  gum  catheter  was  then  passed 
through  this  opening  into  the  rectum,  and 
retained  there  by  means  of  tapes,  which 
were  connected  to  a  bandage  encircling  the 
loins  and  thighs  of  the  little  patient. 

Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  making  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  case  after  the  operation, 
stated,  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  done  with  any  prospect  of  advantage, 
and  that  though  he  felt  somewhat  doubtful 
as  to  its  successful  result,  yet  that  it  was 
right  to  let  the  child  have  the  chance  of  it. 
One  reason  which  led  him  to  doubt  whether 
the  operation  would  be  of  any  avail,  was, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  .existence  of  any 
sphincter  ani,  and  should  this  be  absent,  of 
course  incontinence  of  faeces  would  be  the  re- 
sult. In  the  event  of  its  succeeding,  it  would 
be  for  a  future  operation,  to  close  the  open- 
ing into  the  vagina;  but  that,  of  course, 
must  be  deferred  until  the  patient  has  at- 
tained such  an  age,  as  will,  by  the  proper 
development  of  the  parts,  permit  of  the  re- 
quisite manipulations ;  at  which  period,  the 
opemtion  by  suture,  for  recto-vaginal  fistula 
nnist  be  performed. 

NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Aewtt  Ii^kunmatory  Dropsy, 

Samubl  Naole,  labourer,  aged  40,  of  intem- 
perate habits,  was  admitted,  March  9,  under 
the  eare  of  Dr.  EUiotson.  Four  years  ago, 
be  had  swelling  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
without  any  immediate  previous  illness. 
About  eleven  weeks  since,  he  was  seized  with 
a  violent  pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  head  ; 
and  general  csdema  of  tbe  body  took  place. 


The  face  was  alto  much  tweUed ;  it  to  a  aha* 
gular  circumstance  that  in  acnte  inflamma- 
tory dropaiea,  the  oedema  begins  io  tbe  upper 
extremities;  whilst  in  those  cases  arising 
from  weakness  or  obstructions,  the  swelUog 
generally  begins  in  the  ankles,  and  extenda 
upwards ;  the  cause  of  this  is  owing  to  tbe 
difficnlty  the  blood  eiperienees  in  retamiog 
to  tbe  heart.  The  face  swells  in  acute  in- 
flammatory dropsy,  from  its  being  exposed  to 
beat  and  cold.  He  complained  of  cramps  in 
the  limbs,  which  is  a  common  symptom,  and 
attribntes  bis  iUness  to  working  in  wet 
clothes ;  he  has  a  short  dry  cough,  with  a 
slight  expectoration  of  viscid  mucus ;  yon  will 
generally  find  in  acute  inflammatory  dropsy, 
that  there  is  either  pain  in  the  head,  or 
an  aifection  of  some  of  tbe  cavities  of  tbe 
body.  He  has  mictnrated  scantily  for  four  or 
five  weeks;  bis  urine  has  a  violet  odour,  but  ita 
colour  is  natural ;  in  general,  patients  do  not 
make  less  water  in  this  disease  than  when  in 
health,  and  its  colour  is  usually  natural  and 
without  sediment;  sometimes  more  water  ia 
made  than  the  person  is  aecnstomed  to.  On 
examining  the  chest,  we  found  the  respira- 
tory murmur  very  faint  on  the  rigbt  side, 
and  not  very  distinct  in  the  course  of  the 
spinal  column.  There  was  not  inflammation 
sufiicient  in  any  part  aifeeted,  to  warrant  tbe 
necessity  of  blood-letting,  but  as  there 
seemed  a  general  tendency  to  inflammation, 
I  ordered  him  to  be  bled  to  five  or  eight 
ounces,  and  gave  him, 

E^.  Potass,  supertart.  3  sb  ; 
Pttlv.  jalapsB,  gr.  x. 
Statim. 
And  ordered  him  low  diet. 

With  regard  to  tbe  medicine,  tbe  super- 
tartrate  of  potash  does  not  act  well  alone, 
but  is  very  efficacious,  combined  with  a  amaU 
quantity  of  jalap ;  a  bitter  aromatic  is  alao 
beneficial,  as  it  relieves  the  flatulence,  which 
is  often  so  troublesome  in  this  complaint. 
The  blood  was  slightly  buffed,  and  the  se- 
rum milky,  bis  bowels  freely  opened  by  the 
powder.  He  has  had  a  little  giddiness,  and 
his  memory  is  slightly  impaired ;  this  ia  often 
a'common  symptom  of  giddiness. 

19tb.— Hehas  been  going  on  very  well, 
having  had  two  or  three  motions  a  day. 

21st. — His  body  baa  increased  in  aise— 
bis  nrine  is  more  scanty,  there  is  a  crepitoua 
rattle  distinctly  beard  in  tbe  left  lung,  and 
respiration  is  indistinct — there  ia  9H6  a 
slight  crepitus  on  the  other  side.  I  ordered 
him  to  be  again  bled  to  %  iv,  and  to  take  §  i 
of  the  Bupertartrate  of  potash.  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  alter  the  method  of  treat- 
ment, but  to  increase  the  dose  of  the  me- 
dicine. 

25th. — He  is  much  reduced  in  size,  and 
appears  to  be  going  on  very  well.  We  shall 
soon  be  able  to  ascertain  if  there  be  chronic 
disease  of  any  organ.  Had  this  man  lived 
formerly,  it  i«  most  likely  he  would  have 
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beeo  ordered  good  UviAg,  and  steel  would 
have  beeo  given  him,  from  the  theory  of  the 
owse  of  dropsy  then  being,  that  it  arose 
from  debility.  Now,  we  Icoow  that  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  dependent  on  increased  action, 
instead  of  a  debilitated  one.  In  this  disease 
there  is  generally  great  uncertainty  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  diuretics,  and.  this 
often  arises  from  the  kidnies  being  in  a  state 
of  irritation,  and  when  this  is  the  case  on  the 
administration  of.  these  medicines,  blood  is 
often  discharged.  You  will  find  yeneseetioD 
is  sometimes  the  best  diuretic,  purging 
too  is  useful;  or  indeed  anything  tending 
to  lower  the  system ;  or  if  it  be  a  ease 
attended  with  great  weakness,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  blood  abstracted  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  kidnies  would  be  attended 
with  benefit.  We  all  know  that  stimulants 
and  tonics  do  great  ii^ury  in  cases  of  wetj 
irritable  stomachs,  and  so  it  is  with  regard 
to  the  kidnies  if  irritable,  and  dinreties  are 
given;  we  may  also  instance  too  in  fever  sti* 
mulatiug  diaphoretics  do  not  increase  the  ac- 
tion of  the  skin. 

In  this  case  the  chief  circumstance  to  be 
noted  is  the  simplicity  of  the  treatment ;  in 
medicine  as  in  surgery,  the  simpler  the  means 
we  em^y  to  relieve  .the  patient,  the  better. 
It  is  said  that  in  cases  requiring  the  laneet, 
the  urine  will  contain  ablumen ;  but  this  is 
not  the  fact,  there  will  often  be  a  large  quan- 
tity  of  ablumen  present,  and  yet  bleeding 
woold  be  iiyurious.  We  have  a  case  of  gene- 
ral anasarca  now  in  the  hospital,  where  there 
is  a  great  quantity  of  ablumen  in  the  urine, 
and  yet  Tene^ection  would  be  improper. 

Mommama, — SedativeTreatment^with  Remarks 
by  Dr.  Elliotion, 

Richard  Carter,  aged  forty-six,  was  ad- 
mitted under  the  care  of  Dr.  EUioUon,  a 
short  time  since.  He  had  been  deranged  for 
some  time;  he  has  had  syphilitic  pains  in  the 
bones,  which  might  have  been  the  predis- 
posing cause ;  he  was  despondent,  and  ex- 
ceediogly  apprehensive ;  he  thought  he  was 
injured  and  ruined  by  others,  that  his  consti- 
tntion  was  destroyed  by  medical  men,  and  he 
had  great  fears  with  respect  to  a  future  state ; 
it  was  evidently  a  case  of  partial  insanity. 

Usually  in  cases  of  this  description  where 
there  is  no  heat  or  tendency  to  ioflammation 
in  the  part  affected,  the  treatment  is  moral ; 
to  eheer  the  spirits  of  the  patient  has  been 
considered  the  proper  plan  of  proceeding. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  brain  was  affected,  though 
there  was  no  pain  ;  no  flush  of  the  face,  but 
on  the  contrary  a  pallor,  his  pulse  was  low, 
no  indication  existiog  for  bleeding,  purga- 
tives, or  any  species  of  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment. It  has  been  found  in  cases  of  this  de- 
•criptioB,  that  narcotics  which  do  not  irritate, 
have  been  highly  beneficial;  Dr.  Seymour 
nsA  m  paper  before  the  Royal  Medieo-chirur- 


gical  Society  a  short  time  since,  in  which  he 
stated  a  great  number  of  cases,  which  he  had 
treated  successfully  by  sedatives,  in  an 
establishment  with  which  he  is  connected  in 
Bethnal  Green.  This  man  was  ordered  half 
a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  twice  a 
day,  it  did  him  considerable  good,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  deranged  notions  entirely  left 
him.  All  the  cases  Dr.  Seymour  treated, 
were  of  partial  insanity  or  monomania. 

Opium,  it  is  said,  frequently  stimulates, 
and  is  therefore  unsafe  for  general  use ;  but 
chemists  have  now  so  modified^its  different  pre- 
parations that  we  can  place  great  dependence 
x»n  them.  Whatever  part  of  the  brain  is  af- 
fected, the  treatment  will  be  the  same. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Eczema  Impetiginoides, 

Susannah  Wkbb,  aged  44,  was  received 
March  18th,  into  Percy  Ward  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Lynn,  having  an  extensive 
eruption  of  the  right  hand  and  arm  extend- 
ing above  the  elbow,  and  also  affecting  the 
left  hand.  She  states  that  she  had  a  similar 
afFcCtion  six  years  ago,  after  her  confine- 
ment, which  was  about  seven  weeks  in  being 
cured.  Her  last  pregnantly  was  about  four 
yean  since.  The  catamenia  have  been  re- 
gular until  about  Christmas  last,  since  which 
period  their  appearance  has  been  irregular 
and  their  quantity  diminished ;  they  appear- 
ed twice  in  the  same  three  weeks,  ana  once 
wiihinthe  last  fortnight;  indeed  she  ap|iean 
to  have  attained  to  the  climacteric  period. 

The  eruption  appeared  on  the  ring  finger 
of  the  right  band,  about  three  weeks  ago,  in 
the  form  of  vesicles,  about  the  size  of  "small 
peas^"  which  contained  a  transparent  fluid, 
and  were  attended  with  great  heat,  itching 
and  redness  of  the  integument.  The  vesi- 
cles at  an  early  period  broke  and  discharged 
an  acrid  and  irritating  fluid,  leaving  the 
surface  of  the  corium  denuded  of  cuticle'; 
and  suppuration  was  established  from  this 
surface.  Poultices  bad  been  applied  before 
her  admission  into  the  hospital,  which  might 
have  some  effect  in  modifying  the  character 
of  the  eruption,  llio  whole  of  the  right 
hand  and  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow,  to  which 
the  previous  description  alone  applies,  is 
highly  tumefied  and  inflamed,  being  of  a 
deep  red  colonr,  and  very  dry  and  rough 
from  the  partially  present  cuticle  having  a 
tendency  to  exfoliate  in  many  parts  of  the 
surface,  giving  it  the  character  of  psoriasis. 
An  ichorous  pus  is  still  secreted  in  many  of 
the  intermediate  parts. 

The  eruption  on  the  left  hand,  which  did 
not  appear  until  several  days  subsequent  to 
that  on  the  right,  appears  to  have  com- 
menced in  the  form  of  psydraceous  pustules, 
which  have  since  increased  in  size  and  as- 
sumed irregular  shapes.  It  would  appear 
probable  that  the  pustular  iosm  o(  Out  erup* 
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tion  ontb«  left  bftnd  has  beeu  occasioned 
by  the  stimulant  application  used  since  her 
admission  into  the  hospital.  His,  however, 
much  less  generally  diffused  than  on  the 
opposite  limb,  but  in  the  form  of  patches 
mote  or  less  confluent;  it  extends  up  to  the 
elbow.  There  is  none  of  the  tumefaction 
and  redness,  indicative  of  subcutaneous  af* 
iection,  as  in  the  opposite  limb. 

The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  very 
good,  and  there  is  no  adequate  cause  to  as- 
cribe the  disease  to,  except  the  derange- 
ment of  the  uterine  functions.  She  has  not 
been  employed  as  a  laundress,  nor  has  she 
been  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  nei- 
ther have  the  digestive  functions  been  in 
any  respect  impaired  or  disturbed. 

The  treatment  has  consibted  in  keeping 
the  arm  covered  with  flour,  and  in  the  oc- 
casional application  of  a  lotion  consisting  of 
the  follow. ng: — 

f^.  Mellis  anglic.  f  iss ; 
Spirit  vini  lectif.  ^  ij* 
Aqun  pttie,  §  ▼.     M.  ft 
lotio. 

She  is  also  directed  to  have  the  warm  bath 
■every  other  night. 

ICth.  She  has  bad  the  warm  bath  once 
■ince  last  report,  which  she  says  has  afforded 
ber  great  rel.ef.  The  heat  and  itching  are 
both  much  diminished,  as  well  as  the  becre^ 
tion  of  glary  pus.  I'he  application  of  the 
lotion  she  states  to  cause  considerable  pain 
at  the  moment.  The  pustular  form  of  erup- 
iion  on  the  left  hand  appears  to  be  cut  short 
by  the  treatment,  and  is  now  dying  away. 
She  has  had  a  dose  or  two  of  the  house 
physic*  The  flonr  is  directed  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

19th*  The  redness,  tume&ction,  pain,  and 
other  inflammatory  symptoms  are  all  ra- 
pidly subsiding  in  the  right  arm,  the  cuticle 
of  which  is  undergoing  a  speedy  desquama- 
tion, and  only  a  trifling  extent  of  secretion 
taking  place  in  some  situations.  The  erup- 
tion on  the  left  hand  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  the  pustules  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed having  dried  and  shrunk  up.  The 
lotion  and  bath  are  both  continued,  the  first 
having  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pain, 
whicbf  however,  is  materially  alleviated  by 
the  latter.  The  general  health  continues 
very  good,  the  bowels  merely  requiring  to 
be  regulated  by  the  occasional  exhibition  of 
an  aperient  powder. 

2Ut.  A  patch  of  eruption  situate  over  the 
left  elbow  has  passed  into  a  rather  active 
atate  of  inflammation,  there  being  redness 
and  tumefaction,  and  also  a  secretion  of  an 
khor^us  fluid.  The  right  arm  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  complete  state  of  cure. 

25th.  The  catanienia  have  reappeared 
during  the  last  few  days  in  about  as  abun- 
dant quantity  as  usual.  On  this  account 
the  use  of  the  bath  is  for  the  prf  sent  sus- 
pended. The  left  elbow  and  the  rest  of  the 
aurface  have  continued  to  improve. 
Sttli;  Ibe  eatieto  baa  aow  become  almoit 


entirely  removed  by  desquamation  $  ^d 
though  a  little  roughneas  of  the  skin  re- 
mains, yet  the  imptovementis  very  marked. 
She  has  had  two  warm  baths  since  last  re-* 
port. 

April  8th.  She  is  now  >o  nearly  well  thai 
slie  expects  to  leave  the  hospital  in  a  few 
days. 

Impenetrable  StHeturet  with  UfiMory  tUhilm. 

OperaHoh, 
Samuel    Hale,  «t.   thirty.    Eight  yeart 
ago,  while  engaged  as  a  planter  in  Jaiiiaica« 
he  fell  across  a  beam,  and  injured  his  peti« 
Beam  :  the  accident  was  followed  by  reteatiott 
of  urine  and  eztravasatioo.    A  small  catheter 
was  introdueed  tliirty-»iz  bonrs  after  the  fall» 
and  was  kent  in  the  bladder  t«o  davs  |  the 
integuments  and  urethra  hsd  then  sloughed^ 
and  laid  open  the  passage  several  inehes.     It 
remained  so  twelve  months,  when  the  edgea 
of  the  wound  were  pa>ed,  and  ligatures  ap* 
plied.     He  wore  a  catheter  till  this   bad 
hesled,   which   was  in  about  two  monthe* 
When  it  was  withdrawn,  the  nrethra  became 
stricturcd  at  the  same  point,  and  at  leagth 
almost  impervious ;  only  admitting  the  sti* 
lette  of  an  elastic  catheter.     From  this  tine 
he  frequently  suffered  from  retention  of  urine, 
and  relieved  himself  by  the  introduction  of 
the  wire.     A^bout  twelve   months  eince,   a 
small  abscess  formed  in  the  perineum,  behind 
the  stricture,  which  burst,  and  the  urine  hae 
been  passed  in.  part  by  the  opening  up  to  the 
present  time.     He  was  taken  into  Uie  hos« 
pital,  October  8tb.    No  instrument  could  be 
passed    through    the  stricture,  except  tiM 
small  stilette,  which  he  introduced  with  con- 
siderable dexterity.    The  urethra,  at  the  tar*- 
mination  of  the  bulb,  was   very  hard  and 
irregular,  and  behind  it  was  a  small  opening 
in  the  perineum,  which  would  scarcely  admit 
the  smallest  probe.    Micturition  was  attend- 
ed with  great  pain ;  the  urine  passing  gut- 
tatim  from  the  fistulous  opening,  and  in  a 
minute  stream,  about  the  siie  of  a  horsehair, 
from  the  penis. 

After  he  had  been  in  the  house  some 
weeks,  Mr.  Key,  finding  it  impossible  to  cure 
the  stricture  by  dilation,  proposed  an  opera- 
tion, similar  to  the  one  which  had  before 
been  performed,  viz.  that  of  opening  the 
urethra  with  a  knife,  and  hllowing  it  to  heal 
over  a  catheter.  This  was  done  on  the  10th 
of  November.  The  quilled  suture  was  used, 
but  removed  three  days  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  small  slough  appearing  between 
the  edges  of  the  wound.  A  week  after  the 
operation  the  catheter  was  withdrawn,  clean- 
ed, and  returned  without  difficulty.  On  the 
10th  of  December,  the  opening  was  very 
small :  Mr.  Key  introduced  a  smaller  catheter, 
and  ordered  the  IJng.  Hyd.  Nit.  Ox.  to  be 
introduced  on  lint,  with  a  probe. 

On  January  1st,  the  wound  in  the  perineum 
was  closed,  except  a  very  minute  opening. 
The  catheter  was  withdl^awn,  and  oidered  to 
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be  iotrodnced,  wben  the  patient  wUhed  to  paes 
urine.  The  woaod  healed  on  the  1 2th ;  he 
introduced  the  catheter  himself  with  facility, 
and  waa  recommended  to  do  so  for  some  time, 
when  he  found  it  requisite.  He  left  the  hos- 
pital on  the  lyth.—JAe  Medical  Quarterly 
Rto.—AprU, 

Cau  nf  PiAerty  end  Pregnancy  in  a  Girl 
qf  Ten  Yean  of  Age.— The  following  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  related  by  Dr* 
D.  Howlett,  of  Kentucky,  in  our  cotempo- 
rary,  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine 
for  October,  1834. 

•*  Sally  Deweese,  daughter  of  John  Dc- 
Weese,  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Kentucky, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1824.  She  was  of  the 
ordinary  size,  but  her  hips  and  breasts  began 
to  grow  rapidly  in  a  few  weeks  after  she  was 
born,  and  at  twelve  months  of  age  she  be- 
gan to  menstruate,  and  her  hips  and  breasts 
had  become  so  large  as  to  be  the  objects  of 
eommon  remark ;  and  as  she  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  her  condition,  her  menstruating  so 
young  became  a  fact  of  public  notoriety, 
which  continued  regular  till  some  time  in  the 
year  1833,  when  she  became  pregnant,  and 
on  the  20th  day  of  AprU,  1834,  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  healthy  female  child,  weighing 
teven  and  three-fourth  pounds.  Thus,  at 
the  age  of  ten  years  and  thirteen  days,  she 
became  the  mother  of  a  child  of  ordinary 
size  ;  which,  however,  refused  to  suck  her, 
and  has  been  so  far  raised  by  the  bottle.  It 
if  as  healthy  as  is  usual  for  children  to  be 
when  raised  from  the  bottle,  and  at  the  time 
of  taking  these  notes  it  weighed  eight  and 
three-fourth  pounds,  and  its  mother  weighed 
one  hundred  pounds.  She  was  four  feet 
seven  inches  high,  and  had  the  countenance 
of  a  girl  not  exceeding  her  in  years,  but  is  as 
Intelligent  as  girls  generally  are  at  her  age. 

**  She  was  the  fifteenth  child  her  mother 
bad  given  birth  to,  and  was  born  when  her 
mother  was  forty-five  years  of  age.  There 
bad  been  no  previous  case  of  early  puberty, 
or  premature  old  age  in  either  the  family  of 
tte  father  or  mother. 

<*  Her  father  lived  in  Butler  county  until 
ftbe  was  two  years  old,  and  then  removed  to 
the  place  on  which  he  now  lives,  in  Hickman 
eounty,  one  mile  sonth  of  Mayfield's  Creek, 
and  ten  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
in  latitude  36  deg.  59  min.  N. ;  but  I  pre- 
sume that  latitude  nor  atmosphere  has  had 
any  influence  in  this  truly,  (to  me),  astonish- 
ing case.  I  think  it  is  an  over-match  for  the 
ease  of  the  Swiss  girl  spoken  of  by  HHller." 
-^American  Journal  qfthe  Medical  Sciences, 

Ointment  to  Allay  the  Irritation  of  Hamor^ 
i^oMnl  Tumours, — The  following-  ointment  is 
Yteommended  by  Dr.  Geddings  in  our  esteem* 
ed  cotemporary,  the  North  American  Archives 
iff  Medical  and  Surgiial  Sciences ^  No.  I,  as 
idfording  great  relief  to  the  irritation  of 
bftmorrboidal  tttmoors :  —  fi^«  Pair*  carb. 


plumbi.  I  s». ;  sttlph.  moit»h.  gr.  xv. ;  nag. 
stramon.  ^  j. ;  ol.  olivar.  q.  s.  Ft.nDg.  part, 
applicaod. 

Powdered  opinm  to  the  amount  of  a 
drachm  may  be  substitnted  for  the  morphia, 
and  if  the  dry  white  lead  is  not  at  band,  that 
which  is  ground  in  oil  for  the  use  of  painters 
may  be  advantageously  substituted.  Some- 
tipnes  a  drachm  of  powdered  galls  may  be 
added. — Americnn  Journal  qf  tht  Medirol 
Sciences, 

— o— 

Bxtraet  from    Resolutions  of  the  Court  of 

Assistants  qf  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
Rrsolvkd,  that  the  Society's  garden  at 
Chelsea  be  open  every  Monday  and  Friday 
froLft  the  middle  of  April  to  the  midJle  of 
Auarust,  from  nine  oVlcick  in  the  morning 
Until  twelve  at  noon,  and  thHt  admission  be 
given  to  all  such  medical  students  as  are  pu- 
pils to  tl.e  established  professors  and  lec- 
turers in  the  metropolis,  whether  upon  medi- 
cine, chemistry,  materia  mediea,  or  botany, 
and  also  to  the  apprentices  of  the  several 
members  of  the  society. 

That  during  each  season  there  be  delivered, 
at  the  garden,  lectures,  and  demonstrations 
upon  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects, 
so  as  to  form  a  regular  cotu-se  of  botanic 
study,  namely  : — 

1 .  The  different  systems  of  botany,  both 
natural  and  artificial. 

2.  The  structure  and  growth  of  plants. 

3.  The  different  parts  of  plants,  with  their 
descriptions  and  uses  in  the  process  of  vege- 
tation. 

4.  The  natural  and  chyiuical  analysis  of 
vegetable  matter. 

5.  The  medical  uses  of  the  most  import- 
ant articles  in  the  materia  mediea,  with  ob- 
servations on  the  best  modes  of  preparing 
them. 

That  the  conducting  these  demonstrations 
and  lectures  be  committed  to  the  society's 
professor  of  botany. 

That  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to 
diligence  and  talent,  there  be  an  annual  exa- 
mination of  such  students  as  may  think 
proper  to  become  candidates  for  the  prizes 
intended  to  be  given  on  these  occasions.  The 
etaminations  to  be  upon  some  or  all  of  the 
subjects  stated  in  the  foregoing  series  of  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  upon  their  skill  in  the  no- 
menclature of  plants.  No  person  to  be  ad- 
mitted a  candidate  who  has  not  attended 
these  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  least 
eighteen  days  in  one  summer,  or  thirty  days 
in  two  succeeding  summers,  nor  shall  any 
prize  be  awarded  unless  this  e lamination  be 
performed  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
examiner  or  examiners  for  the  time  being. 

To  prevent  partiality  or  undue  preference, 
no  public  professor  or  lecturer,  whose  pupils 
are  admitted  to  the  garden,  can  be  appointed 
ftn  examiner. 

The  apprentices  to  members  of  the  sodct/i 
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hsring  an  ani&iial  opportunity  of  being  can- 
.didates  for  prizes  upon  the  ancient  establish- 
ment, cannot  be  admitted  candidates  on  these 
occasions,  either  daring  thb  period  of  their 
apprenticeship,  or  subsequenUy  to  the  con- 
elnsion  of  it. 

That  two  medals,  the  one  being  gold,  of 
ten  guineas  value,  and  the  other  of  silver  oi 
bronze,  be  annually  awarded  to  the  tw6  can- 
didates, who  shall  have  passed  the  best  and 
second  best  examination  in  manner  herein- 
before mentioned,  but  no  medal  is  to  be  given 
unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  or 
Examiners  the  candidates  shall  be  deemed  de- 
serving of  it. 

The  beadle,  or  some  proper  person,  is  to 
attend  at  the  garden,  on  each  day  of  admis- 
sion, to  receive  the  visitors,  and  to  enter  or 
cause  their  names  and  the  names  of  their 
tutors  to  be  entered  regularly,  in  a  book  to 
be  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  also  to 
note  therein  any  misconduct  or  breach  of 
established  regulations  which  may  come  to  his 
knowledge  during  such  attendance,  giving 
information  thereof  to  the  master  and  war- 
dens. . 

That  the  following  be  the  regulations  for 
'  the  admission  of  students  :— 

*'  It  is  intended  that  admission  shall  be 
given  to  all  such  medical  students  as  are 
pupils  to  the  established  professors  and  lec- 
'turers  in  the  metropolis,  whether  upon'  me- 
-  dicine,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  or  botany ; 
sudi  students  to  apply  at  least  three  days 
prior  at  the  beadle*s  office,  in  Apothecaries' 
'Hall,  for  tickets  of  admission  for  that  pur- 
.pose,  which  the  master  and  wardens  will 
grant  to  such  persons  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per. 

*'  In  order  that  the  master  and  wardens 
may  be  enabled  to  exercise  suitable  discretion 
in  granting  such*  tickets,  each  student  must 
leave  with  the  beadle  a  letter  of  recommeu- 
dation  from  his  tutor,  stating  that  such  stu- 
dent has  been  attentive  to  his  studies,  and 
is,  in  his  opinion,  desirous  of  improving 
bimself  in  the  science  of  medical  botany. 

**  That  a  ticket  be  given  to  each  student, 
and  that  such  ticket  be  renewed  iinnually.'' 
By  order, 

ROBERT  B.  UPTON, 

▲P0TBSCARIE8'  HALt.  CLERK. 

— 0 — 

The  Medical  Rtform  Bill 
A  PARAGRAPH  has  goue  the  round  of  the 
newspapers  stating  that  the  magna  charta  of 
the  medical  profession  is  to  restrain  general 
)[»ractitioners  from  supplying  medicines,  and 
in  lien  of  which,  they  are  to  receive  from  five 
to  ten  shillings  a  visit.  There  is  no  truth  in 
this  rumour,  and  we  speak  advisedly  when 
we '  state,  that  no  report  of  the  evidence 
givten  before  parliament  is  yet  complete ;  knd 
consequently  that  no  draft  of  a  bill  could  be 
prepared  uutll  the  report  was  presented  to 
the  house.  Our  brethren  need  not  be  alarmed 
kt  the  intended  enactment,  for  they  may"  fest 
asfuredy  that  there  is  not  one  mensber  of  the 


legislature,  be  he  whom  he  may,  so  eompe- 
tent  to  manage  the  medical  reform  bill  as 
Mr.  Warburton,  or  to  -  frame  one  more  for 
the  protection  of  the  profession  and  the 
public. 

— o — 

Who  iM'to  operate  for  Caiaraet  on  Hit  Ro^ai 
Highnett  the  Duke  itf  Suites  f 

Suum  euique. 

Thb  Portsmouth  Cholera  Gazette,  alias  the 
the  new  periodical,  which  assumes  the  title 
of  this  journal,  has  answered  the  above 
question  thus — "  Miscellany  of  facts.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Alexander  will  not  ope- 
rate on  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex ;  but  that  the  eminent  surgeon  and 
occulist,  Mr.  Guthrie,  has  been  engaged  for 
that  purpose."  This  is  what  CuUen 
called  a  false  fact.  .  We  have  it  on  the  best 
authority  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  .  to  operate, 
and  that  Mr.  Guthrie  has  not  been  con- 
sulted about  the  royal  patient.  It  would  be 
well  if  veracious  periodicals  misnaming 
themselves  medical,  should  attend  a  little 
more  to  truth,  and  not  one  day  kill  a  number 
of  convicts  at  Portmouth  with  cholera,  when 
the  disease  was  absent,  and  another  deprive 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  the  highest .  honour 
he  possesses,  by  awarding  that  to  anothert 
who,  though  among  the  ablest,  has  yet  to 
attain  it. 

lAabUity  of  Bospitalt  and  Dispentariet  to 
Poor't  Rates. 

A  DECISION  was  given,  some  time  since  by 
the  magistrates  of  Hatton  Garden  police 
office  against  St.  John's  hospital  and  a  rival 
institution  in  the  same  parisb-^the  British 
St.  John's  hospital,  for  poor's  rate.  The 
parties  gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  sessions, 
and  having  neglected  to  carry  their  intention 
into  effect,  the  magistrates  ordered  them  to 
pay  within  fourteen  days. 

The  hydra  of  taxation  will  not  even  ex- 
empt public  charities  or  medical  societies 
from  its  iron  grasp,  while  it  is  lenient  towards 
the  halls  and  palaces  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  great  ones.  The  time  however  rapidly 
approaches  when  such  monstrosities  will  be 
exterminated. 


'  ROTAL  COLLEOB  OF  SUROEONS  IN 

LONDON. 

Jaektonian  Prizet. 

The  two  prizes  for  the  year  1834,  have 
been  adjudged  to  Mr.  Dickenson  Webater 
Crotnpton,  of  Temple  Roif,  Birmingham, 
for  a  Dissertation  on  Injuries  and  Diseases 
bf  the  Nose  and  of  the  Nasal  Sinuses:  and 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Blizard  CUrling,  of  Sain 
He4en's-place,  London,  for  a  Dissertation  on 
Tetiuins. 

^  BoifuUDBstFouR,  SetiVetary; 
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LKCTORE  XXVI. 

Sudden  Death, 

OsifTLRMRN — ^Thiit  man  is  botn  to  die,  is 
R  truth  which  every  hour's  experience  ira- 
prcases  apou  the  minds  of  mortals.    But, 
when  death  approaches  the  sick  bed ;  when 
lie  lays  his  freesing  hand  upon  the  heart  of 
the  aged,  or  arrests  the  course  of  mortality, 
in  any  of  the  thousand  ways  in  which  he 
Qsually  secures  his  victim,  the  attention  and 
interest  of  those  not  closely  connected  by 
ties  of  blood  or  friendship  with  the  sufferer, 
are  scarcely  roused ;  the  event  recurs  and 
passes  unheeded  and  unregarded.    On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  power  of  death  is  dis- 
played, without  any  evidence  of  the  man- 
ner of  hu  approach ;  when  a  dead  body  is 
found  in  the  street,  or  on  the  highway ;  when 
a  person,  who  was  in  good  health  at  night,  is 
discovered  as  a  corpse  in  the  morning ;    or 
when  the  debt  of  mortality  is  paid  in  any 
sudden  or  unexpected  manner,  then  im- 
mediately curiosity  and  interest  are  awak- 
ened, and  every  circunMtance  is  investigated 
that  can  tend  to  throw  the  fsintest  gleam  of 
light  upon  the  event.     In  most  civilized 
countries,  however,  this  inquiry  is  not  left 
to  chance,  but  devolves  upon  an  oiBcer  le- 
gally appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
every  circumstance  connected  with  all  cases 
of  sudden  or  suspicions  death.   In  England 
this  officer  is  denominated  Coroner,  Corona- 
tor,  from  his  duty  in  pleas  of  the  crown ; 
the  mode  of  electing  a  coroner,  and  his 
dotiet;  the  power  and  authority  whivh  he 
posseeeas  of  calling  together  a  jury,  and 
•uromoning  before  him  jprofessional  men. 
WheD  their  evidence  is  required,  or  when  the 
lessC  uncertainty  exists  respecting  the  cause 
of  death,  a  di<section  is  necessary.   The  evi- 
dence which  the  coroner  receives  is  upon 
oath,  and  upon  the  decision  in  his  court  the 
VOL.  rii. 


cause  of  death  is  recorded,  and,  if  murder  be 
suspected,  those  upon  whom  the  suspicion 
falls  are  immedilttely .  arrested,  aud   at  .a 
proper  time  put  to  the  bar  on  trial  for  felony. 
The  evidence,  therefore,  which  a    medical 
man  is  called  upon  to  deliver  before  a  Coro- 
ner's jury,  is  not  to  be  lightly  considered.  . 
Let  us  suppose  a  case  of  sudden  death  to 
occur,  and  that  any  one  of  you  be  called  upon 
to  examineintothecauaetf  of  it:— a  question 
•  arises,  in  what  manner  are  you  to  conduct 
yourselves  on  such  an  occasion?    In  the 
first  place,  if  the  corpse  be  found  in  the  fiel^, 
in  the  highway,  or  in'  the  street,  you  must 
divest  your  minds  of  every  idea  of  murdq^, 
or  suicide,  or  any  unfair  means  having  been 
the  cause  of  death,  until  it  be  nvide  so  ob- 
vious as  to  admit  of  no  doubt.    You  must 
examine,  before  the  body  is  touched,  if  it 
have  not  been  already  moved,  the  position 
in  which  it  lies,  whether  that  indicate  a  fail 
from  sudden    insensibility  or  vertigo,    or 
whether  it  lead  to  suspicion  that  the  perK)|L 
had  been  beaten  or  knocked  down.    If  any 
instrument  be  in  the  hand,  or  lying  near  the 
body,  its  nature  and  the  position  in  which  it 
is  found  lying,  in  reference  to  the  body,  must 
be  noted  down,  as  the  presence  of  an  instru- 
ment of  death  near  a  dead  body,  affords  no 
evidence  that  that  weapon  bad  been  em- 
ployed as  the  cause  of  death,  either  by  the 
•  person  himself  found  dead,  or  by  the  hand  of 
another.    The  state  of  the  ground  must, 
also,  be  carefully  examined,  whether  blood 
be  spilt  upon  it,  and  if  so,  whether  it  lie  in. a 
pool  ilear  the  body,  or  can  be  traced  from  a 
distance ;  whether  the  ground  bear  the  mark 
of  a  struggle  having  taken  place,  or  only 
display  the  impression  of  the  fall  of  the  pef- 
.  son.     In  fact,  every  particular  leUting  both 
to  situation  of  the  place  where  the  body  U 
discovered,  as  well  as  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  found,  are  properly  expected  to  be 
noted  down  by  the  medical  witness,  both, 
because  he  is  more  able  to  make  observations 
tlian  the  common  crowd  which  usually  col- 
lects on  such  occasions ;  and,  also,  because 
he  is.  called  upon  to  determine  respecting 
the  death  of  the  person  and  must  necessarily 
be  a  witness,  in  wl.ateveir  court  the   cau^ 
of  the  death  may  Lecome  a  subject  of  in. 
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qniry;  aad,  also,  because  he  is  supposed 
from  his  superior  knowledge  and  education 
to  proceed  to  the  inquiry  with  a  miud  freer 
from  prejudice  than  the  less  instructed. 
After  having  made  these  observations,  the 
body  must  be  removed  into  a  house,  strip- 
ped, and  carefully  examined,  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  wounds  or  bruises.  If  any 
be  found,  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  must 
be  noted,  as  well  as  its  condition,  with  re- 
gard to  hsBmorrhage,  inflammation  or  gan- 
grene ;  whether  it  be  recent,  whether  a  bullet 
or  any  other  foreign  body  be  present  in  it,  and 
with  what  description  of  instrument  it  has 
been  iuflicted;  whether  a  cutting  or  slabbing 
weapon,  or  such  as  can  only  injure  by  a  blow, 
llie  extent  of  the  wound  must  be  traced,  in 
the  manner  I  lately  described  to  you,  and 
what  nerves,  blood-veeseb,  or  viscera,  have 
been  penetrated.  The  dissection,  under 
•very  circumstance  which  may  have  contri- 
buted to  death,  must  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  care  and  precision  in  the  manner  I 
pointed  out  to  you,  when  treating  of  wounds ; 
IBtud  I  would  further  refer  .you  for  informa- 
tloti  on  this  subject  to  the  third  volume  of 
Fod^r^'s  valuable  work  on  Legal  Medicine, 
Und  Deare*s  Remarks  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

If  the  sudden  death  take  place  in  a  house, 
or  a  room,  in  the  presence  of  others,  the  ex- 
tent of  inquiry  becomes  more  limited;  but 
if  no  person  have  wittiessed  the  death,  the 
vame  inquiries  are  requisite  as  if  the  body 
were  found  in  the  fields.  It  is  felonious  to 
bury  abody  which  has  died  suddenly, before 
an  inquest  be  taken.     (Russell,  p.  416.) 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  in  detail  the 
-tenses  of  sudden  death,  whether  arising  from 
Internal  causes,  or  external  causes,  whether 
accidental  or  intentional,  in  which  I  com- 
prehend both  murder  and  suicide,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remind  you  that  persons  may  ap- 
pear dead  who  are  actually  not  so,  and  con- 
sequently, that  in  every  case  of  supposed 
sudden  death,  the  first  object  is  to  ascertain 
that  the  person  is  really  dead. 

There  are  various  states  into  which  the 
body  may  fall,  which  closely  simulate  death: 
— syncope,  and  that  singular  disease  to 
which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude 
under  the  name  of  catalepsy,  eclampsia,  con- 
cussion, strangulation,  suffocation,  drown- 
ing, cold,  intoxication,  and  mephitism  :  all 
bf  which  may  terminate  in  actual  death.  X 
thall  notice  each  of  these  in  detail ;  but  let 
ts  first  inquire  what  are  the  signs  of  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  warm  cli- 
mates, in  Ireland  and  some  other  countries 
in  which  early  interment  is  customary,  and 
in  periods  of  epidemic  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, persons  have  been  prematurely  oom- 
niitted  to  the  grave,  in  whom  although  there 
Was  apparent  death,  yet  life  still  remained. 
In  this  conntry,  therefore,  and  in  many 
others,  the  ntes  of  sepulture  are  deferred 
tintil  putref^tion,  the  unequivocal  test  of 
the  total  cessation  of  every  function  of  life, 


begins  to  display  itself.  Numerous  well 
authenticated  cases  of  apparent  death  might 
be  mentioned  ;  but  not  to  occupy  your  time 
unnecessarily,  I  will  mention  a  few  only. 
Diemerbroeck.  in  his  work,  Tractatuade  Peste 
(lib.  iv.  sect  85),  states  that  a  peasant  who 
bad  apparently  died  of  the  plague,  and  had 
discovered  no  signs  of  respiration  after  three 
days,  on  being  carried  to  the  grave  recovered 
and  lived  many  years  afterwards.  Howard 
the  philanthropist,  in  his  work  on  Prisons, 
mentious  that  be  has  known  instances  where 
persona  supposed  to  be  dead  of  the  gaol 
fever,  and  brought  out  for  burial,  on  being 
washed  with  cold  water, have  shewn  signs  of 
life,  and  soon  afterwards  recovered.  One  of 
the  most  heart-rendering  accounts  of  pre- 
mature interment  that  I  know,  refers  to  one 
of  thcf  fomily  of  Ciopton,  of  Cloptoa  Hall, 
near  Stratford  on  Avon.  A  contagious 
fever  was  carried  into  the  family  and  at- 
tacked one  of  the  daughters  and  a  son.  Thia 
young  lady  apparently  died,  and  was  depo- 
sited HI  the  family  vault,  at  Stratford,  on  a 
bier,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  period  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  in  great  families  who  had 
vaults.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  after- 
wards, her  brother  actually  died ;  and,  oa 
opening  the  vault,  to  prepare  for  his  inter- 
ment, the  unfortunate  lady  was  found  ait- 
ting  on  the  steps  of  the  vault,  having  risen 
from  her  bier  and  died,  if  not  of  the  horror 
which  her  situation  must  have  excited,  of 
starvation.  Perhaps  some  of  yon  know  the 
anecdote  in  the  History  of  Yesalios,  tiie 
celebrated  anatomist,  regarding  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  Spanish  gentleman,  in  whom  oa 
opening  the  thorax,  the  heart  was  found 
still  pulsating.  The  unfortunate  philosopher 
was  brought  before  the  inquisition,  and  but 
for  the  intercession  of  Phillip  the  Second,  to 
whom  he  was  physician,  would  have  been 
condemned  to  death.  He  expiated  his  un- 
intentional offence  by  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  in  returning,  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  island  of  Zante.  where  be  died  of  hunger. 
M.  Bruskier,  a  French  physician  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  relates  a  case,  on  the 
authority  M.  I'Abb^  Mitten  of  a  young 
woman  who  wan  restored  from  apparent 
death  by  the  first  incision  of  the  anatoroist'a 
scalpel,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards. 
Enough  has  been  detailed  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  not  pronouncing  hastily  on  the 
presence  of  death,  until  the  last  unequivocal 
sign  presents  itself.  At  this  juncture,  tlic 
state  of  coll^jse  which  occurs  in  cholera, 
bears  in  many  instances  the  cloaest  simili- 
tude of  death;  and  in  a  lets  eoligbteaed 
age,  might  add  many  inataaces  to  thocc 
already  too  numerous  tales  of  horror,  of 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  entombment  of  the 
living.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  perusing 
extraordinary  relatioos  of  this  kind,  may  be 
amply  satisfied  in  the  article  Premature  In- 
terment, in  the  Encyclof csdia  firittannioa ; 
in  the  works  of  Diemerbroek  and  Hildaj|«a ; 
and  in  the  "  Pissertationsor  ilnocrtitudc  dec 
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lobaam^mens  precipite,"  of  John  Bruhier, 
published  in  1742.  Many  of  the  accounts 
of  this  descriptioa  are,  undoubtedly,  fabu- 
lous ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such 
instances  have  occurred. 

The  first  of  the  signs  of  death  is  the  sus- 
pension of  respiration,  and  of  pulsation  in 
U»e  heart  and  arteries.  The  suspension  of 
respiration  is  the  most  certain  of  these,  and 
k  cannot  be  continued  many  minutes  with- 
out actual  death  supervening:  whereas  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  sus- 
pended for  a  considerable  time,  if  respira- 
tion be  still  carried  on,  however  obscurely, 
And  yet  these  organs  be  again  awakened  to 
activity.  But  when  respiration  ceases,  no- 
thing can  again  rouse  the  function  of  these 
organs,  the  irritability  of  the  heart  depend- 
ing solely  on  the  due  oxidizement,  or  change 
of  the  vital  fluid  from  venous  to  arterial 
blood ;  so  true  is  the  Scriptural  phrase,  that 
"  lii'e  ia  ii^  the  breath."  The  first  object, 
therefore,  in  supposed  death,  whether  occur- 
ring suddenly  or  from  lingering  disease,  is 
to  ascertain  whether  respiration  still  con- 
tinues. This  can,  in  many  instances,  be 
perceived  by  baring  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men ;  for  it  is  impossible  tos  breathing  to  be 
carried  on  many  seconds  without  the  in- 
fluence of  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  effect 
of  the  act.ou  of  which  is  to  elevate  the  ribs 
and  depress  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  push 
forward  the  sternum  and  cause  a  momentary 
iwelling  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  young  practitioner  to  ac- 
custom his  eye  to  judge  accurately  of  these 
movements,  as  the  ordinary  methods  of  ap- 
plying a  mirror  to  the  mouth,  or  a  downy 
feather  near  it,  are  both  liable  to  error.  If 
the  mirror  be  warmer  than  the  expired 
breathi  no  sign  can  be  obtained  by  it,  be- 
cause the  breath  is  not  condensed  upon  it; 
or  the  insensible  perspiration  from  the  hand 
of  him  who  holds  it,  may  sully  itssurlace; 
whilst  "  the  light  and  weightless  dowu,"  if 
confided  in,  will  delude  more  than  the 
prince  who  is  thus  described  as  having  been 
deceived  by  it,  when  carrying  off  the  crown 
from  the  pillow  of  his  royal  father — 


"  by  his  gates  of  breath 


There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not. 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless 

^own 
Fercbance  mast  move.** 

Another  symptom,  the  opacity  and  want 
of  ioatra  in  the  eye,  is  equally  fallacious; 
even  the  thin  slimy  membrane  which  covers 
the  cornea  in  the  eye  of  the  dead,  which 
hreaka  in  pieces  when  touched,  and  is  easily 
nmoved  from  the  cornea  by  wiping,  some- 
times is  found  many  hours  before  death 
oecois ;  and  i  have  seen  it  in  cases  which, 
after  aU  hope  had  ceased,  recovered.  In  se- 
feral  instaoeet,  also,  this  appearance  does 
B0(  pcMent  ateclA  even  alter  death  $  as>  for 


instance,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  hydiv^ 
cyanic  acid;  in  which  the  eye  retails  all  its 
lustre  for  hours  after  death,  and  the  iris  even 
contracts  when  approached  by  a  bright  light 
This  sign,  therefore,  when  taken  alone,  is  of 
no  value,  although,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  it  tends  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that 
death  has  already  gained  bis  triumph.  The 
state  of  collapse,  which  is  one  of  the  sympr 
toms  of  the  cholera  asphyxia,  now  so  dis- 
gracefully a  bone  of  contention  in  the  me- 
dical world,  has  demonstrated  how  little  ie 
the  value  of  coldness  of  the  b:)dy  as  a  sig^ 
of  death.  In  this  singular  disease,  the  coldr  ^ 
ness  which  accompanies  the  state  of  loUap^ 
is  that  of  ice,  and  during  it  no  pulsation  can 
be  perceived  even  at  the  heart,  yet  the  per* 
son  lives  and  breathes,  and  frequently  rer 
covers.  Drowned  persons,  also,  in  whom 
animation  is  only  suspended,  and  who  may 
be  recalled  to  life,  are  always  cold;  whereas 
in  some  diseases,  apoplexy  for  example,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  warmth  U  perceiyed  for  many 
hours  after  death.  1  have  noticed  it  in  some 
bodies  on  the  day  after  that  on  which  the 
person  died;  and  yet  no  doubt  whatever 
existed  that  death  had  actually  taken  places 
A  beggar  went  to  bed  drunk,  and  died  sud- 
denly during  the  night.  On  the  next  even- 
ing he  was  carried  to  the  anatomical  hall  in 
Padua,  and  on  the  third  day  after  his  death 
he  was  dissected.  Morgagni,  who  operated, 
found  the  body  still  warm.  Paleness  and 
lividity  of  countenance  always  accompanies 
such  a  state  of  collapse  as  1  have  mentioned; 
the  body  even  becomes  blue ;  this  sign* 
therefore,  which  is  usually  put  down  as  one 
indicating  death,  is  of  less  value  than  any 
of  the  others.  Cases,  on  the  other  hanj, 
have  occurred  in  which  the  countenance  has 
remained  unchanged  a  considerable  time 
after  death ;  and,  in  some  instances,  as  Dt^ 
Paris  has  remarked,  *'  its  colour  and  com- 
plexion have  not  only  been  preserved,  but 
even  heightened,"  as  if  the  spirit,  scorning 
the  blow  which  severed  it  from  mortality, 
had  left  the  smile  it  raised  upon  the  move- 
less features — or,  as  Shakspeare  would  ex- 
press it — 

"smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled 

slumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at." 

Next  to  putrefaction,  the  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  is  one  of  the  roost  certain  signs  of 
death.  It  is  true,  that  stiffness  of  the  limbe 
may  proceed  from  several  causes,  but  the 
rigiility  thus  produced  is  not  difficult  todie- 
iingoish  from  that  of  death.  In  some  easee 
of  syncope,  and  in  catalepsy,  there  is  con- 
siderable stiffness ;  but,  in  such  cases,  it  if 
accompained  with  warmth,  and  takes  place, 
as  Orfila  has  renuirked,  immediately  after  ' 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  whereee 
the  stiffness  of  death  does  not  commence 
until  some  time  after  death,  when  the  animal 
beat  is  not  longer  perceptible  to  the  seneee* 
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The  Btiffiiess  which  ocenrs  in  some  conval- 
Bive  affections  is, also,  as  readily  distinguished 
from  the  rigidity  of  death,  by  the  Tact,  that 
although  there  is  great  diSicuiiy  in  changing 
the  position  of  the  rigid  limbs,  yet.  when 
lelki  they  immediately  resume  their  former 
position ;  in  the  btifluess  uf  death,  the  di' 
rection  of  the  limb  which  has  been  chnng^d 
does  not  return  to  its  former  position.  Oifila 
has  supposed  that  it  is  possible  to  mistake 
the  stiffness  of  a  person  who  has  been  frozen, 
but  is  not  dead,  with  that  which  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  death  ;  but.  in  the  foriTier 
^  case,  the  stiffness  is  uniform,  the  skin, 
mammae  and  belly,  are  as  rigid  as  the 
muscles,  a  circumstance  not  present  in  the 
Biiffness  of  death,  in  which  the  muscles 
alone  display  any  degree  of  resistance. 
When  the  skin,  also,  of  a  frozen  person  is 
depressed  by  forcibly  pressing  the  linger 
upon  it,  the  hollow  thus  produced  is  a  long 
time  in  disappearing.  He  adds,  when  the 
position  of  a  frozen  limb  is  changed,  a  little 
noise  is  heard,  caused  by  the  rupture  of  the 
particles  of  ice  contained  in  the  displaced 
part.  It  mast,  however,  be  remarked  that 
this  degree  of  freezing  can  only  occur  when 
the  body  has  remained  for  some  time  after 
death  exposed  to  extreme  cold.  I  shall 
recur  to  this  subject,  in  mentioning  the  signs 
which  indicate  that  death  has  t>een  the  con- 
aequence  of  exposure  to  cold. 

ttom  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  no  certain  signs  that  a  person 
is  truly  dead,  except  the  total  cessation  of 
respiration,  and  the  commencing  putridity 
of  the  body.  The  question  then  presents 
itself — By  what  means  are  we  made  aware  of 
the  existence  of  putrefaction?  It  is  sus- 
pected in  its  earliest  stage,  when  the  body 
Cecomes  soft,  and  begins  to  exhale  an  offen- 
•ive  odour,  and  the  fleshy  parts  to  assume  a 
dark  colour.  When  it  is  no  longer  doubtful, 
the  odour  is  strongly  aramoniacal,  the  parts 
«eem  aa  if  dissolving,  their  colour  is  con- 
stantly altering,  and  they  separate  into  a 
kind  of  gelatinous  mass.  In  such  states  of 
the  body  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  death  is 
actually  present ;  but,  if  we  wish  to  inves- 
tigate its  causes  by  dissection,  no  certain 
judgment  can  be  formed  on  the  state  of  the 
aoft  parts  after  the  first  stage  of  putrefac- 
tion, or  rather  a  tendency  to  it  has  passed 
over.  But  dissection,  even  in  the  last  stage, 
long  after  interment  has  taken  place,'  if  the 
object  be  to  ascertain  fractures  or  injuries  to 
bones,  and  also  in  some  cases  of  poisoning, 
where  the  substances  are  of  a  character  not 
irery  susceptible  of  decomposition.  Fod^r^ 
relates  a  case  of  a  dead  body  having  been 
found  in  a  field,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Trevoux,  daring  the  month  of  May,  181 1. 
It  was  in  a  state  of  putridity,  and  the  sur- 
geon who  was  ordered  to  examine  it,  not 
liking  the  task,  reported  generally  that  he 
bad  discovered  no  marks  of  violence.  But, 
•a  interring  the  body,  it  was  remarked,  on 
the  dropping  of  a  handkerchief  which  co- 


vered the  head,  that  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium separated,  and  the  brain  issued  out. 
A  special  examination  of  the  head  was  or- 
dered, and  it  was  found  that  this  person  had 
received  three  blows  from  a  cutting  instru- 
meqt.  which  sepamted  the  parietal  bones 
from  the  rest  of  the  skull.  The  bones  had 
been  replaced,  and  secured  with  the  hand- 
kerchief. Th-  murderers  were  afterwards 
discovereii  c^nd  punished.  No  rules  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  time  after  death  which 
may  be  allowed  to  intervene,  before  putre- 
faction is  Ikely  to  take  place,  if  the  per- 
so.i  ha>  died  suddenly,  it  is  likely  to  be  re- 
tarded or  accelerated  only  by  the  state  of 
the  weather;  it  is  ncceierated  by  heat  and 
humidity,  retarded  by  a  cold  and  diy  state 
of  the  atmos|.<here. 

In  the  dissection  of  a  body  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  sudden  death,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  determine,  as  I  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  notice,  the  distinction  be- 
tween violence  done  to  the  body  during  li.e 
and  after  death. 

Heemorrhage  is  usually  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  the  circulation  when 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  person  was  alive ;  but  this  is  to  be 
taken  with  some  reservation.  In  those  who 
die  of  malignant  diseases,  blood  otten  flows 
from  the  mouth, nose,  or  ears;  in  which  case, 
however,  it  is  thinner  and  of  a  blacker  colour 
than  usual.  Haemorrhage,  therefore,  of  it- 
aelf  is  no  proof  that  any  wound  had  been  in- 
flicted during  life,  so  as  to  destroy  it :  for 
when  this  really  occurs,  when  death  follows 
wounds  capable  of  causing  much  haemorr- 
hage, the  large  vessels  are  generally  found 
empty,  and  the  blood  is  of  a  red  or  florid 
colour.  Much  care  must  also  be  taken  not 
to  confound  ecchymosis  and  augiilationa 
with  contusions  from  violent  blows.  Ecchy- 
mosis is  an  effusion  or  spreading  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  may  result  from 
a  violent  blow  rupturing  one  or  more  blood- 
vessels; but  spots  resembling  ecchymosia 
appear  soon  after  death,  in  debilitated  habita 
especially,  from  the  mere  gravitation  of  the 
blood  to  the  mc^t  depending  part,  or  that  on 
which  the  body  rests.  Zacchias  says  that 
these  spots  may  be  readily  distingui>hed 
from  ecchymosis  arising  from  blows  or 
bruises,  from  the  blood  in  the  part  being 
fluid;  whereas  the  discoloration  or  true 
ecchymosis  from  external  violence,  is  cha- 
racterized by  a  congestion  of  thick  coagu- 
lated blood  in  the  part. 

SugilkUums  are,  also,  effiistons  of  blood  iiito 
the  cellular  tissue;  but  proceeding  from  in- 
ternal causes  such,  for  example  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  putretiictive  process,  such 
aa  sometimes  occurs  during  life,  for  itutance, 
in  malignant  and  petechial  ftvtn.  Rut 
BUgiliation  coming  on  after  death  is  alwaya 
confined  to  to  a  dependent  part,  which  ia 
not  neces-'ariiy  the  case  when  they  are  the 
result  of  blows  or  strangulation.  Die  dis^ 
coloured  spots  in  dead  bodies,  If  they  ariat 
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from  blovB,  often  bear  the  impression  of  the 
instrument  with  which  the  blow  has  been 
inflicted.  In  a  trial  which  took  place  at 
the  Lent  Assizes,  in  1765,  at  Kingston,  in 
Stir/y,  the  prisoner.  John  Stringer,  was 
condemned  on  the  evidence  of  a  young  sur- 
geon, that  some  marks  on  the  corpse  had 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  mortifica- 
tion caused  by  bruises.  Mr.  Cassan,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon,  who  had  previously  ex- 
amined  the  body,  from  mere  curiosity,  on 
hearing  of  Stringer's  conviction,  applied  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  obtained 
a  respite  from  Baron  Smyth,  who  tried  the 
cause,  and  afterwards  a  pardon  from  the 
King,  on  the  conviction  that  the  marks  on 
the  body  were  not  the  con^equer^ce  of  blows 
or  any  injury. 

Sudden  death  may  be  caused  by  ruptures 
of  Tessels  in  the  brain,  or  tlie  viscera  of 
the  thorax  or  abdomen ;  as  in  apoplexy 
and  other  diseases.  It  is  of  importance  to 
distingaish  these  from  effusions,  the  conse- 
quence of  blow^  and  wounds. 

Having  settled  these  general  prelimina- 
ries, let  us  now  examine  the  various  causes 
of^  sudden  death,  and  the  manner  of  deter- 
mining, from  the  inspection  of  the  body,  to 
which  of  these  the  death  of  a  person  found 
dead  is  to  be  attributed. 

Syncope  is  that  state  in  which  the  action 
of  the  heaU  aud  arteries  cease,  whilst*  there 
is  yet  some  action  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
In  ordinary  fainting,  some  leeble  action  of 
the  heart  is  still  going  on,  although  not 
sufficient  to  render  any  pulsation  evident 
in  the  arteries,  at  much  distance  from  the 
heart.  If  respiration  have  ceased,  and  the 
heart  no  longer  puliates.  IJiere  is  little  pro- 
bability that  life  can  be  re^ntoied :  but  the 
action  of  the  heart  may  be  arrested  fr(»m 
many  causes  and  l>ie  ngam  roused  to  renew- 
ed action,  if  too  long  a  period  do  not  super- 
vene before  means  are  resorted  to  for  effect- 
ing this.  1  once  witnessed  a  vety  alarming 
case  of  syncope,  which  would  in  ali  proba- 
bility have  proved  fatal  if  immediate  aid 
bad  not  been  procured,  or  if  any  previous 
ttate  of  disease  of  the  heart  had  been  pre- 
sent. It  arose  from  light  lacing.  (The 
lecturer  related  the  case). 

In  this  instance,  if  this  young  lady  hsd 
not  left  her  dressing-ioom.  and  no  assistance 
had  been  near,  and  she  had  died,  nothing 
would  have  been  more  difficult  than  to  have 
giiven  any  correct  notion  of  the  cause  of 
death.  In  instances  where,  as  1  have  said, 
the  heart,  or  its  vessels,  has  been  previously 
labou.ing  under  some  organic  afT.  ctioii.  the 
syncope  mduced  by  violent  pasbions  of  the 
mind,  or  by  sudden  shocks,  may  terminate 
latally  from  rupture  of  the  heart.  1  n  the  case 
of  the  celtbrated  John  Hunter, who  died  from 
a  fit  of  passion,  the  vnlves  of  the  heart  bad 
long  been  in  a  sta:e  of  disease.  A  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Valentine  Molt,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Physico-Medtcal  Society  of  New 
Yor^,  is  illustiauve  also  of  this  fact.    A  ro- 


bust, plethoric  female  of  22,  addicted  to  in- 
temperate habits,  was  deserted  by  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married;  in 
consequence  of  which,  her  mind  became 
deeply  affected.  She  supped  on  the  preced* 
ing  night,  retired  to  rest  as  usual^  and  was 
found  dead,  next  morning  in  bed.  She  lay 
in  a  bent  incumbent  position,  as  if  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  with  neither  countenance  nor 
limbs  in  the  least  distorted.  On  dissection  a 
breach  was  found  at  the  aortic  veutricle, 
from  which  much  effused  blood  which 
gorged  the  pericardium,  had  issued.  The 
parietesof  the  ventricle  around  the  ruptured 
part  were  much  thicker  than  in  the  na- 
tural state,  and  on  close  examination  a 
very  sensible  fluctuation  was  perceived,  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  on  one  side  of  it, 
from  which  flo<:culi  of  a  cheese-like  sub- 
stance were  discharged  on  pres&ure;  the 
pericardium,  also,  presented  traces  of  in- 
flammation. This  disease  would  not,  most 
probably,  have  terminated  so  suddenly,  but 
for  the  affection  of  the  mind. 

A  very  intercbting  paper  on  a  peculiar 
variety  of  asphyxia,  which  M.  Chevalier, 
the  author,  termed  idiopathica,  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurg. 
Transactions  has  much  connection  with  this 
subject.  It  has  even  been  contended  by 
many  able  pathologists  that  it  may  happen 
in  a  sound  state  of  .the  organ.  A  most  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Dr. 
Fischer. 

See  translation  from  Journal  Pratischen 
Heilkunde,  Dec.  1817.  in  the  Medical  Re- 
pository, vol.  xi,  p.  422. 

In  dissection,  therefore,  of  cases  of  sod-   ^ 
den  dealh,  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  ascertain  the  previ- 
ous stHte  of  the  organ ;  and  this  is  of  the 
utmoit  moment  in  many  questions  connect- 
ed wth  life  insurance  :  for  in  the  event  of 
previou-i  disease  Iteing  detected  in  the  aorta, 
an  objection  may  be  rained  by  the  office  on 
the  score  of  a  faUe  certificate  of  warranty 
of  heslih;  tor  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such 
a  state  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels  tends 
greatly  to  shorten  life;  and  it  is  only  upon 
the  truth  of  the  warranty  that  the  validity 
of  the  contract  defends.     Again,  it  is  of 
equal  importance  in  cases  of  supposed  homi- 
cide.    Ihustwo  men  quarrel,  and  during 
the  Bcuffie  the  one  hits  the  other  a  blow  on 
the  chest,  after  which,  he  immediately  falls 
down  and  dies.    On  ditisection  the  heart  is 
found  ruptured.    It  becomes  then  an  im- 
portant question — in  what  state  was  the  organ 
previously  to  the  quarrel  taking  place;  be^ 
cause,  if  it  were  in  such  a  state  that  any 
strong  mental  emotion  would  endanger  Ine, 
the  condemnation  of   the    accused   person 
M'ould  be  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice ;  but, 
in  what  manner  can  this  be  determined  un- 
less by  careful  dis-^ection  ?    What  are  we  to 
look  for  ?    Tlie  reply  is,  disease  either  in 
the  sulutance  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  coats  of 
the  large  arterial  trunks,  or  in  the  valves. 
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'  A  person,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  is  pushed 
down,  and  dies  suddenly ;  on  opening  the 
body,  no  blood  is  fjund  effused  in  the  peri- 
cardium, but  there  is  an  unusual  enlarge- 
ment and  thickening  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart;  and  much  blood  is 
found  eflfused  in  the  brain.  This  might,  er- 
roneously, be  ascribed  to  the  fall ;  whereas 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the 
impetus  impressed  on  the  blood  by  such  a 
Mate  of  the  heart,  during  the  excitement  of 
anger,  being  greater  than  the  resistance  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  can  sustain.  In 
0Uch  a  case,  the  arterial  system  may  be  said 
to  be  overloaded  on  every  occasional  excite- 
ment affecting  the  heart ;  the  venous  sys- 
tem cannot  return  the  blood  in  an  equal 
ratio,  thence  the  arteries  become  gradually 
weakened,  and  at  length,  on  a  sudden  ex- 
citement some  one  or  other  of  them  gives 
way.  In  such  a  case,  the  person  who  caused 
the  fall,  which  preceded  death,  must  be  held 
guiltless.  Instances  of  sudden  death  have 
occurred  from  no  other  obvious  cause  than 
the  heart  being  overloaded  with  fat.  Bon- 
net ascribes  the  sudden  death  of  a  very  fat 
man  to  this  cause ;  it  causes  suffocation. 
Thence  this  state  of  the  heart  must  not  be 
Overlooked. 

The  sero-flbrous  parts  of  the  heart  may 
be  ossified  by  earthy  matter  deposited  in 
the  fibrous  tissue,  a  fact  which  can  be  known 
only  by  removing  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  organ ;  or  the  earthy  matter  may  be 


deposited  in  a  kind  of  irregular  cryBt&llisli- 
tions,  forming  unequal  surfaces,  covered 
also  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart. 
Indurations  and  ossifications  of  the  whitisli 
bands  surrounding  the  ventriculo-auricular 
apertures,  are  also  to  be  sought  fbr,  as  well 
as  cartilaginousand  ossified  states  of  lx>ththe 
mitral  and  semilunar  valves,  preventing  iht 
due  transmission  of  blood  from  the  cavities, 
and  thence  favouring  rupture  on  its  sudden 
accumulation  in  them,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  early  stage  of  these  changes  in  the  valves, 
when  paroxysms  of  passion  are  instantly 
fatal. 

Sddden  death  may  also  take  place  in 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  either  from  internal 
bflemorrhage,  from  bursting  of  the  anenria- 
mal  sac  ;  or  fiom  apoplexy,  owing  to  com- 
pression of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  diminlsb- 
ing  the  area  of  the  vena  cava  superior,  wheti 
the  aorta,  in  the  superior  part  of  the  cheit^ 
is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Scarcely  any  age,  except  infancy,  and  no 
sex,  is  exempt  from  these  affections  of  tho 
heart;  and  the  evil  progresses,  too  often, 
in  so  imperceptible  a  manner,  that  it  is  not 
known  until  the  fatal  event  display  itself. 
When  this  involves  a  medico-legal  inquiry-, 
nothing  is  more  jattly  disgraceful  to  a  raedU 
cal  man  than  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  thtt 
appearances  which  dissection  is  calculated 
to  display,  and  a  conseauent  erroneous  do* 
cision  respecting  the  real  cause  of  de&th. 
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Evidencei  that  the  OangUonie  System  qf  Nerves  is  the  Seat  qf  IrritabUity — {eontinueiif). 

In  the  last  lecture  it  has  been  stated  that  it  was  very  usual  to  describe  the  nervons  cords  tlmi 
pass  between  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves  and  the  ganglions  of  the  great  sympn* 
thetic  as  the  roots  or  origins  of  the  latter,  and  those  only  which  pass  between  the  ganglions 
and  other  organs  as  their  branches.  Reasons  were  advanced  to  shew  that,  even  admitting 
this  description  of  the  origin  of  the  ganglions  to  be  true,  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  which 
ascrib«-s  the  sources  of  irritability  to  them,  could  be  maintained.  But  what  right  have  ve^ 
except  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  the  only  source  of 
nervous* influence,  to  presume  that  the  nervous  cords  which  extend  between  this  system 
and  the  ganglions  are  always  brandies  from  the  former  to  the  latter;  nay,  have  we  not  a 
greater  right — ccniidering  the  priority  of  development  of  the  latter  system — to  presume 
diiectly  the  reverse,  and  to  consider  them  rather  as  branches  from  the  ganglionic  system  tO 
the  cerebro-spinal  P  Tl)us  are  we  equally,  if  not  more  justified  h  priori  in  regarding  (bO 
twigs  which  extend  between  the  motor  oculi  and  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trigemhins, 
on  the  one  hand— the  reputed  origins  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglions — and  this  ganglion,  on 
the  other,  as  proceeding  from  the  latter  to  the  two  former,  as  in  tiie  opposite  direetioa 
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those  extendiu^  between  the  upper  maxillary  branch  of  the  trigeminns  and  the  abductor 
nerve,  on  the  one  band — the  alleged  origin,  in  like  manner,  of  the  great  sympathetic  nervo 
— and  the  cavernous  ganglion,  on  the  other,  as  branches  from  this  ganglion  to  the  Cerebro- 
spinal nerves  in  question  as  the  reverse ;  and  those  lastly  which  extend  between  the  seve* 
ral  cervical,  dorsal,  lambar,  and  sacral  nerves — the  so-called  origins  of  the  spinal  gan- 
glions— and  the  corresponding  ganglions,  as  offsets  backwards  from  the  ganglions  as  for- 
wards from  the  spinal  nerves  P  Nor  are  there  wanting  many  and  strong  arguments  h  po$m 
teriori  in  favour  of  the  former  opinion.  The  twig,  for  example,  extending  between  the 
al>ductor  nerve  and  the  cavernous  ganglion^^-to  say  nothing  of  the  retrograde  angle,  at 
which,  if  we  presume  that  it  proceeds  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  it  is  sent  off  (a) — par- 
takes much  more  of  the  physical  characters  of  a  ganglionic  than  of  a  motiferous  nerve, 
being  much  softer  and  less  uniformly  white  and  opake  than  the  abductor  (6),  and  quite  des- 
titute of  the  fibrous  structure,  and  proper  tubular  neurilema  which  characterize  all  tho 
motiferous  nerves  (c) :  further,  the  abductor  nerve  is  not  smaller  and  weaker  beyond  tho 
point  where  this  union  takes  place,  but  larger  and  stronger  (d),  appearing  clearly  to  indi- 
cate that  it  has  gained  a  filament  instead  of  losing  one.  Comparative  anatomy  moreover 
is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  common  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve  from  the  abductor;  since,  in  the  majority  of  the  lower  animals,  the  filaments  extend- 
ing from  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  into  the  carotid  canal  have  no  connexion  with  this 
nerve  whatever  («).  And  similar  remarks  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  twigs  which 
extend  between  the  several  spinal  nerves  and  the  corresponding  ganglions  of  the  great 
sympathetic — that  they  approach  much  more  nearly  in  their  physical  characters  to  gan- 
glionic than  to  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  that  there  is  frequently  no  manner  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  size  of  the  respective  ganglions  and  the  size  or  number  of  these  twigs 
from  which  they  are  so  confidently  described  as  arising ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  may 
depend  npon  the  reinfo-cements  which  the  ganglions  receive  from  above  and  from  below, 
from  the  trunk  of  the  great  sympathetic,  itself  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
when  it  is  considered,  first,  that  this  origin  of  the  great  sympathetic  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  at  issue,  and  secondly,  that  the  want  of  proportion  in  the  size  of  the  ganglions  is  as 
remarkable  when  compared  with  their  perpendicular,  as  with  their  lateral  filaments— nay, 
that  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  is  not  unfrequently  entirely  discontinuous  without  making 
any  considerable  difference  in  this  respect  (/).  Now,  if  it  be  conceded  that  these  and 
other  filaments  extending  between  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  and  nerves 
are  branches  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  or  even  that,  wherever  such  a  union  takes  place, 
there  is  a  mutual  interchange  of  filaments — which  is  perhaps  the  most  rational  opinion  (jr)— 
it  will  follow  that  to  whatever  organ  of  the  body  any  cerebro-spinal  nerve  proceeds,  there 
a  ganglionic  filament  may  be  presumed  to  accompany  it ;  since  there  is  no  such  nerve,  to 
whatever  department  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  it  may  belong — with  the  exception  of 
the  three  nerves  of  specific  sensibility,  the  olfactory,  optic  and  auditory,  which  proceea 
each  to  organs  already  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  from  other  sources — with  which 
the  ganglionic  system  is  more  or  less  directly  connected  (A).  Thus,  of  the  respiratory 
nerves,  the  pathetic  is  connected  with  the  ophthalmic  ganglion ;  the  facial  with  the  spheno- 
palatine and  sub-maxillary;  the  glosso-pharyngeal  with  the  upper  cervical;  thepoeumo- 
gastric  with  all  the  ganglions  of  the  spine,  as  well  as  with  the  cardiac  and  cceliac;  and  tho 
accessory,  phrenic,  and  external  respiratory  again  with  the  cervical.    Of  the  motiferooft 


(a)  Winslow. 

(6)  Soemmering. 

(«)  Soemmering. 

(4  Petit,  Soemmeringf  be 
,  {f)  Swan,  on  the  Nerves,  1835.     "  No 
doobt"  says  Mr.  Swan,  "  can  be  maintain- 
ed that  the  branches  proceed  from  the  sym» 
pathetic  to  the  sixth.'* 
•  (/)  Haller,  Bichat,  8ic. 

{g)  In  these  instances  "  we  have  reason  to 
believe,'*  says  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  "  a  double 
communication  takes  place,  the  spinal 
nerves  conveying  to  the  sympathetic  the 
influence  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the 
sympathetic  With  them,  to  the  parts  to 
which  they  arc  distributed,  filaments  con- 
veying the  influence  of  the  gangliome  system," 


(On  the  Vital  Functions,  1826).  How  in- 
consistent is  this — in  all  prohaUity  tbS  troi 
statement  of  the  case — with  the  principle 
only  two  pages  before  inculcated,  that  "  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  regard  the  sympathetic 
nerve  as  arising  from  the  spinal  marrow!^ 
If  all  the  properties  or  powers  which  this 
nerve  possesses  be  derived  from  the  source 
in  question,  what  ''influence"  can  it  pos- 
sibly communicate  to  the  spinal  cord,  which 
that  organ  had  not  before  P 

(h)  The  nerves  of  the  human  body  may 
be  conveniently  classified  under  the  two 
great  heads  of  ganglionic  and  cerebro-spinal, 
the  latter  being  subsequently  distributed 
into  the  four  sub-divisions  of  respiratory, 
motlferoas,  sensiferous,  and  regular,  the  last 
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nerves,  ibe  motor  oculi  is  connected  with  the  ophthalmic  ganglion ;  the  motiferous  fila- 
ment of  the  lower  maxillary  branch  of  the  trigeminus  with  tihe  sub* maxillary  ;  the  ab- 
ductor with  the  cavernous,  ami  tbe  hypo-glus&al  with  the  upper  cervical.  Of  the  nerves 
of  general  sensibility,  the  o^^htbalmic  branch  of  the  trigeminus  is  connected  with  the 
ophthalmic  gangtion  ;  the  upper  maxillary  brancli  of  the  trigeminus  with  the  spheno  pala- 
tine'and  cavernous  ganglions;  and  the  senHiferous  filament  of  the  lower  maxillary  branch 
of  the  trigeminus  again  With  the  sub-maxillary — to  say  nothing  of  the  connection  which 
each  of  these  branches  may  be  presumed  to  have  with  the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  fila- 
ments of  which  are  copiously  distributed  upon  the  gasserian  ganglion  through  which  they 
pass.  Lastly,  of  the  regular  nerves,  the  sub-occipital  is  connected  with  the  npper  cervical 
ganglion ;  and  all  the  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves,  not  only  directly  with  all 
tbe  corresponding  ganglions  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  spine,  but  also  indirectly 
with  the  cardiac  and  coeliac  ganglions.  We  seem  to  be  fully  warranted  therefore  in  con- 
cluding, not  only  that  wherever  is  a  blood-vessel,  there  are  ganglionic  nerves  as  a  part  of 
that  blood-vessel,  but  al^o  that  wherever  is  a  nerve,  to  whatever  department  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system  it  may  belong,  there  some  filaments  from  the  ganglionic  accompany  it ; 
and  consequently  that,  so  far  from  this  sy4em  being  confined  to  tbe  several  viscera,  it  ia 
so  universally  distributed  over  the  body,  as  to  be  abundantly  competent,  as  far  as  this  con- 
dition is  concerned,  to  impart  irritability  to  every  muscle,  whether  ministering  to  thft  or- 
ganic or  animal  functions. 

11. — With  respect  to  tbe  continuance  in  action  of  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  un- 
der circumstances  in  which  that  of  the  cerebro-epinal  system  is  suspended  or  lout,  the  laci 
that  it  does  so  has  been  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  are  the  strongest  advocates  for 
its  dependence  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  and  it  was  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  their 
general  hypothesis,  that  they  invented  the  doctrine  that  tbe  ganglions  served  as  recepta- 
cles of  -animal  spirits,  which  were  derived  primarily  from  the  brain,  but  which  might  he  so 
doled  out  by  the  ganglions,  as  to  carry  on  the  organic  functions  for  some  time  without  the 
agency  of  the  former.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  animal  spirits,  as  doled  out 
by  the  ganglions  to  the  several  viscera,  differ  so  materially  in  their  character  from  the  same 
spirits  as  proceeding  directly  from  the  brain ;  and  why  should  they,  as  conveyed  to  a  limb 


CE&EBR0-8PINAL. 
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Respiratory. 


The  Pathetic, 
The  Facial, 
TheGlosso-pha- 

ryngeal, 
The    Pneumo- 

gastric, 
The  Accessory, 
The  Phrenic, 
Tbe  External 
Respiratory. 


MoH/erous, 


Sensi/erout, 


The  Motor  Oculi, 
A    part   of  the 
lower  maxillary 
hmnch     of     the 
Trigeminus, 
The  Abductor, 
The  Uypo-glos- 
saL 


Of  these  ganglions  the  cervical,  dorsal, 
lumbar,  and  sacral  were  known  to  Oalen. 
The  coeliac  was  discovered  by  Willis,  in 
1664,  the  spheno-palatine  and  sub-maxil- 
lary by  Meckel,  in  l7l9.  the  ophthalmic  by 
Zinn.  in  1755,  and  the  cardiac  by  Wurberg, 
in  I7SD;  and  comparatively  recently  the 
cavernous  by  Bock  or  Lermonier,  and  the 
otic  by  Arnold.  The  naso*patatine  gan- 
glion, the  reputed  discovery  of  Cloquet,  has 
been  omitted,  as  its  existence  is  somewhat 
questionable;  and  the  gasserian  ganglion 
belongs  to  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  not  to 


Regular, 


including  those  which  communicate  both  the     ment,   the   following   are    the   individual 
faculty  of  sensibility  and  the  stimulus  of     nerves**  after  their  kind":— 
volition.    Adopting  this  general  arrange- 

GANGLIONIC. 

Those  immediately 
connected  respec- 
tively with  the 
Ophlhalmie,  the  Co' 
vemTug,  the  Olie, 
the  Spheno-palatine, 
the  Sub'tnaxillary, 
the  three  Cervieal, 
the  Cardiac,  tie 
twelve  D9r§al,  the 
CoBliae,  the  five 
Lumbar,  tlie  five 
Saeral,  and  the  Coe 
qfgeal  ganglions. 


The  Sub-occipl- 
tal, 

The  seven  Cer- 
vical. 

The  twelve  Dor- 
sal, 

ThefiveLumbar, 

Tbe  five  Saeml. 


The  Olfactory, 

The  Optic, 

The  Ophthalmic 
branch  of  the 
Trigeminus, 

The  upper  maxil- 
lary bmnch  of 
the  Trigeminus, 

A  part  of  the  low- 
er   maxillary 
branch    of  the 
Trigeminus. 

The  Auditory. 

the  proper  ganglionic  system.  With  respect 
to  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  their  ar- 
rangement, it  is  proper  to  observe  that  there 
is  hardly  one  of  those  above  enumemted, 
the  origin  and  functions  of  which  have  not 
been  more  or  lens  questioned  ;  and  perhapa 
few  or  none  of  them,  owing  to  the  frequent 
union  of  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  with  nerves 
of  other  systems,  are  exclusively  what  they 
are  represented  to  be  in  the  foregoing 
schedule.  The  present  however  is  not  the 
place  for  discussing  their  pretensions  to  the 
positions  which  they  severally  occupy. 
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by  the  gaagKoaie  nerves,  miniater  only  to  natrition,  8ecretion»  and  absorption^  whereas,  as 
conveyed  to  the  same  limb  by  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  they  minister  to  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion?  It  is  an  obvious  inference  from  the  fact  that  all  those  functions,  whe- 
ther of  the  viscera,  or  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  require  only  irritability  for  their  ex- 
ercise continue  unimpaired  during  sleep,  in  comatose  diseases,  and  even  for  some  time  after 
apparent  death,  and  from  the  acknowledgment  that  the  ganglionic  system  continues  m  ac- 
tion uoder  these  circumstances,  that  this  system  is,  not  a  mere  reservoir  of  properties  and 
powers  which  it  never  imparts,  but  a  primary  source  of  a  property  which,  during  the  sus- 
pended action  of  the  bram,  is  alone  in  requisition;  and  it  is  a  strong  corroboration,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  of  the  principle  which  would  trace  ganglionic  nerves  to  every  point  of  the 
body,  that,  so  long  as  the  functions  of  organs  which  minister  exclusively  to  the  organic 
functions,  and  which  are  supplied  almost  exclusively  from  this  system,  continue  to  be 
performed,  many  of  the  functions  even  of  organs  which  minister  more  particularly  to  the 
animal  functions,  and  which  are  supplied  more  remarkably  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
remain  unimpaired. 

HI. — It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves, 
that  its  filaments  are  every  where  small,  and  in  many  parts  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether 
invisible  ;  and  hence  not  only  was  the  system  in  general  comparatively  very  late  in  being 
discovered,  apd  much  later  in  being  generally  admitted  by  physiologists,  but  the  existence 
of  some  parts  of  it  has  been,  in  recent  times,  denied,  as  already  stated,  even  in  organs  in 
which  the  filaments  are  much  less  obscure  than  in  many  others  (a).  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
then  that  cet tain  Htimuli,  by  which  muscles  have  been  excited  to  contraction,  may  have 
been  really  applied  to  such  filaments,  when,  to  all  appearance,  they  were  applied  directly 
to  the  muscular  fibres  ;  and  thus  that  the  latter  may  have  appeared  to  possess  inherently 
a  quality  whxh  in  fact  they  derived  from  the  former. 

IV. — If  filaments  from  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  everywhere  accompany  the 
blood-vessels,  as  well  as.  in  all  probability,  are  associated  with  all  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves, 
it  is  evident  that  cutting  the  latter  in  their  course  to  any  organ,  or  even  removing  the 
brain,  needs  not  materially  interfere  vrith  the  irritability  of  ihts  organ,  since  a  sufficient 
supply  may  still  be  furnished  from  the  former  source.  But  it  is  provable  that  no  impe- 
diment whatever  is  offered  to  the  function  of  a  ganglionic  nerve  by  such  a  division  as 
entirely  paralyses  the  cerebro-spinal.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  latter  only  because  the 
white  matter  of  the  nerve  being  dependent  for  its  energy  upon  the  grey  matter  of  the 
central  parts  of  this  system,  becomes  of  course  inert  when  separated  from  it ;  but  no  such 
line  of  demarcation  exists  in  the  ganglionic  system,  every  point  of  every  nerve  of  which 
contains  white  and  grey  matter  intimately  interwoven  together,  and  may  be  considered 
therefore  as  a  centre  of  nervous  energy  to  itself  (6),  and  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  it  can  be 
explained  that  the  total  removal  of  a  muscle  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  implies  a 
division,  as  a^ell  of  its  blood-vessels  as  of  its  nerves,  is  not,  for  some  time,  effectual  in  de- 
stroying its  irritabihty.  It  has  indeed  long  been  known  that  dividing  the  large  blood- 
vessels gomg  to  a  muscular  part  has.  after  an  interval,  a  much  greater  effect  in  impairing  its 
contractility,  than  dividing  its  principal  nerves(e),  a  fact  which  has  been  supposed  to  show 
— as  will  be  in  future  insihted  upon  at  greater  length — that,  while  the  capab  lity  of  obey- 
ing a  stimulus  is  inherent  in  the  muscular  fibre,  it  is  by  a  certain  influx  of  blood  into  it 
that  its  contraction  is  immediately  effected  ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  either  from  pteventing 
this  supposed  influx,  or  from  intercepting  the  influence  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  which 
accompany  these  blood-vessels,  that  this  effect  results,  but  from,  sooner  or  later,  impeding 
the  functions  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  part,  the  office  of  which  is  to  renew  ganglionic  ner* 
TOQi  matter,  as  well  as  every  other  tissue,  m  proportion  as  it  is  cousnmed.  At  all  events, 
no  conclusion  prejudicial  to  the  doctrine  that  the  ganglionic  nervous  system  is  the  imme- 
diate seat  of  irritability,  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  results  of  any  experiments  of  thii 
nature. 

V. — Again,  that  this  system  of  nerves  would  he  competent  to  renew  the  property  of 
irritabiUty  in  a  part,  the  principal  nerves  of  which  had  been  divided,  and  so  much  of  its 
immediate  stork  of  irritability  afterwards  suddenly  exhausted  as  to  disqualify  the  larger 
muaeles  for  any  further  contraction,  might  almost  be  inferred  from  the  contents  of  the  pre- 
ceding  paragraph.  If  irritability  be  the  attribute  of  the  tissue  in  question,  it  can  be  de- 
Btpyed  only  in  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  this  tissue ;  and  were  this  destruction 
entire,  it  is  obvious  that  any  renewal  of  it  must  be  impossible,  since  the  failure  would  ex- 
tend, not  only  to  the  larger  muscular  fibres,  but  to  the  parenchyma  also,  on  the  actions  of 
which  is  one  only  reliance  for  the  renewal  of  the  panglionic  nervous  matter,  and  with  it  — 
independent,  as  it  is.  of  any  common  centre — of  its  characteristic  property.  But  we  must 
remember  that  in  all  cases  of  a  general  failure  of  irritability  from  natural  causes,  that  of 
the  capillary  vessels  long  survives  that  of  the  larger  muscles ;  and  if  the  same  thing  hap- 
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pen  when  it  is  withdrawn  artificially,  it  it  easy  to  nndentand  how  a  degree  of  exbaofetioa 
of  it  which  shall  entirely  incapacitate,  for  a  time,  the  larger  muscles  for  any  farther  con* 
traction,  should  be  quite  compatible  with  a  subsequent  restoration  of  these  organs  to  their 
natural  susceptibility. 

VI. — With  respect  to  the  earlier  appearance,  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  animals,  of  the 
ganglionic  than  of  the  cerebro-spiual  system  of  nerves,  this  argument,  in  fiirour  of  regard- 
ing the  former  as  the  immediate  seat  of  irritability,  is  probably  well  founded,  if  it  signify 
merely  that  we  are  to  look  upon  the  minute  nervous  nodules  which  first  display  them* 
selves  in  animals  forming,  as  it  were,  a  connecting  link  between  those  which  present  no 
traces  whatever  of  nervous  matter,  and  those  which  have  a  regular  nervous  apparatus,  at 
appertaining  rather  to  the  ganglionic  than  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  the  superior 
tribes;  but  not  if  it  compel  us  to  regard — as  some  physioli  gists  have  done — the  more  or 
less  concentrated  nervous  systems  of  all  the  invertebrate  animals  as  corresponding  merely 
to  the  ganglionic  system  of  the  vertebrate  (o).    Wherever  a  distinct  nervous  apparatus 
exists  at  all.  whether  in  an  invertebrate  or  vertebrate  animal,  that  apparatus  seems  to  cor* 
respond  to  both  a  ganglionic  and  cerebro-spinal,  and  not  excluidvely  to  either;  and  the 
only  difierence  between  such  an  apparatus  as  found  in  the  invertebrate,  and  as  found  in 
the  vertebrate  animals,  appears  to  be  that  the  main  portions  of  the  two  systems  of  which 
it  consists  are  not,  in  the  former,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distinct  spinal  column  and 
ftkull,  but  directly  amalgamated  together,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  are  so  separated,  and 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  reciprocal  filaments  interposed  at  certain  intervals.   Th« 
only  means— short  of  any  pmitive  evidence  of  its  correspondence  with  one  or  other  of 
th^se  systems — of  determining  the  character  of  the  apparently  simple  nervous  apparatQ< 
of  the  invertebrate  animals  appears  to  be  by  observing,  1st,  the  general  aspect  and  relative 
■ise  of  this  apparatus ;  2ndly,  the  situation  of  its  principal  departments ;  3dly,  the  fane* 


(a)  So  long  as  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
of  nerves  was  alone  generally  recognised  in 
the  higher  tribes  of  animals,  it  would  of 
course  follow  that  such  nerves  as  could  be 
detected  in  the  lower  tribes,  were  considered 
to  appertain  to  this,  and  such  was  at  first  the 
almost  universal  impression  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the 
invertebrate  animals  in  general ;  nor  did  the 
general  recognition  of  the  ganglionic  system 
of  nerves  for  some  time  make  any  difference 
in  this  respect,  since  they  were  for  a  long 
time  regarded  as  merely  an  appendage  to 
the  cerebro-spinal.     The  subsequent  esta- 
blishment,  however,  of  the  independence  of 
the  former,  coupled  with  the  observation  that 
the  functions  to  which  it  seemed  to  be  sub- 
servient in  the  higher  tribes  of  animals  were 
of  more  essential  importance  to  their  life 
a^d  well-being  than   those  to  which  the 
cerebro-spinal    system    was    appropriated, 
soon  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  inver- 
tebrate animals,  which  appeared  to  have  only 
one  of  these  systems,  it  was  analogous,  not 
to  the  cerebro-«pinal,  as  had  been  supposed, 
but  to  the  ganglionic  system  of  the  verte- 
brate.   This  was  the  opinion  of  Reil,  and 
having  been  embraced  by  BichAt,  it  soon 
became,  like  most  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
advocated,  to  a  certain  degree  popular,  and 
has  been  explicitly  supported  by  Ackermann, 
Virey,  Parker  of  Birmingham,  and  many 
others.     Virey,  indeed,  has  ventured  to  ar- 
range   animals,   with    reference    to    their 
nervous  apparatus,  into  three  classes,  the 
first  consisting  of  thoste  which  manifest  no- 
thing but  nervous  granules,  more  or  less 
isolated,  including  only  some  of  the  lowest 
tribes  of  invertebrate  animals;  the  second 
those  which  possess  1st  distinct  ganglionic,  bat 
no  cerebro-spinal  system,  including  all  tht 


rest  of  the  invertebrate  tribes ;  and  the  last 
those  which  possess  both,  including  all  the 
vertebrate  animals.    It  is  probable,  however, 
that — whatever  we  may  think  of  the  nervoua 
granules  here  spoken  of  as  corresponding 
exclusively  to  the  ganglionic  system — there 
is  no  instance  o(  a  distinct  nervous  apparatus 
at  all  which  does  not  include  both  the  gan- 
glionic and  cerebro-spinal  systems,  and  cun-^ 
sequently  that  Virey's  supposed  second  class 
of  animals  has  no  existence.     It  is  strange 
that  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  which 
ascribes  only  a  ganglionic  system  of  nerves 
to  any  of  the  invertebrate  animals  should 
have  neglected  to  notice  that  many  of  them 
manifest  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  sen- 
sation  and  voluntary  motion ;    so  that  it 
would  have  been  equally  reasonable  to  con- 
clude h  priori  that  their  supposed  simpU 
system  was  cerebro-spinal  as  that  it  was  gan- 
glionic— nay,  it  would  have  been  even  more 
reasonable  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  since 
most  of  the  other  functions  which  they  per- 
form they  exercise  only  in  common  witil 
plants  and  quite  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals, 
which  have  no  obvious  nervous  system  at 
all,  whereas  in  sensation  and  voluntary  Tno« 
tion  they  approach  the  highest  tribes  of  the 
latter,  which  are  never  destitute  of  such  a 
system.     1 1  was  from  taking  this  view  of  the 
matter  that  the  old  opinion  has  been,  in  re- 
cent times,  maintained  by  Blumenbach,  Cn- 
vier.  Gall,  Rudolphi,  Bell,  and  otheis,  who 
look  upon  the  apparently  simple  nervous 
apparatus  of  the  invertebrate   animals    as 
corresponding,  not  so  much  to  the  ganglionic 
as  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  the  su- 
perior tribes — true  to  the  maxim  that  "  io 
vitinm  ducit  culpas  frega,"  as  having  failed 
to  perceive  that  it  corresponds  equally  to 
botn. 
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Hbnk  6t  the  organs  on  which  it  is  distributed ;  and  lastly  the  effects  of  direct  experiment 
tp6n  It.    With  respect,  then,  to  its  general  aspect,  the  usually  knotted  and  disjointed  ap- 
pearance of  the  nervous  system  of  the  invertebrate  animals  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  favour 
the  opinion  that  it  corresponds  exclusively  to  the  ganglionic  system  of  the  vertebrate; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although,  in  the  higher  tribes  of  the  lattf  r,  the  ganglionic 
system  has  this  appearance,  while  the  cerebro-spinal  is  more  or  less  cylindrical  and  con^ 
tinuousy  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  lower,  sucn  as  fishes,  in  which,  with  very  few  ex- 
eeptions,  the  sympathetic  system  is  without  knots  and  filaments,  while  the  spinal  coid  and 
brain  have  often  a  somewhat  knotted  and  unconnected  appearance,  and  it  is  only  as  we 
rise  through  reptiles  and  the  other  intervening  triles  that  the  two  systems  of  nerves  ac^ 
quire  gradually  the  appearance  by  which  they  are  at  length  characterised.    Now  it  is  with 
fishes,  as  the  text  in  rank  to  themselves,  that  the  invertebrate  animals  should  be  compared 
in  this  respect ;  and  the  comparison  necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  buik  of 
ttieir  nervous  apparatus  is  analogous  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  the  former,  some  mi- 
ante  filaments  only  corresponding  to  the  sympathetic— the  more  especially,  as  the  transi- 
lion  from  the  large  nervous  apparatus  of  many  of  the  invertebrate  tribes  to  the  ample 
ipinal  cord  and  brain  of  fishes  is  progressive  and  easy,  while  to  the  slender  sympathetic 
•ystem  it  is  retrograde  and  violent.     We  know,  moreover,  that  in  the  metamorphoses  of 
many  insects,  as  the  Moth  (a),  {Sphinx,  20).  and  the  Hornet-Fly  (6),  {Asilus,  23),  from  th« 
■tate  of  larva  to  that  of  pupa,  and  from  the  state  of  pupa  agnin  to  that  of  imago,  several 
M  their  large  nervous  knots  coalesce  into  a  kind  of  knotted  cords,  making  a  very  near 
approach,  both  in  appearance  and  in  relaMve  size,  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  of  the  lower 
vertebrate  tribes,  but  altogether  dissimilar,  in  both  these  respects,  to  their  sympathetic 
•ystem.    The  situation,  again,  of  the  principal  departments  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
the  invertebrate  animals — as  far  as  this  is  of  any  importance — is  favourable  to  the  opinion 
that  it  corresponds  at  least  as  much  to  a  cerebro-spinal  as  to  a  ganglionic  system.    The 
first  rudiments  of  a  nervous  system  visible  in  these  animals,  and  the  part  of  it  which  it 
most  constantly  met  with,  is  a  knot  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  part  corresponding  to  a  neck, 
lending  a  kind  of  collar  round  the  gullet;  and  it  is  from  some  part  of  this  that  a  chain  of 
knots  in  general   proceeds  along  the  body.    Now,  this  rudimental  part  of  the  nervom 
•ystem,  is  in  some  invertebrate  animals,  as  the  Cuttle  (5«/)ui,  10),  contained  in  a  kind  of 
rudimental  skull,  and  may  be  therefore  fairly  presumed  to  correspond  to  a  brain;  while 
the  chain  of  knots  along  the  body,  contained,  as  it  is  in  some,  as  the  Cray -Fish  (e)  {Cancer^  16), 
in  a  partial  horny  canal  formed  by  the  shell,  and  in  others,  as  some  species  of  Grass-hopper 
{Gryllus,  25),  in  a  similar  canal  formed  by  the  segments  of  their  sheath,  may  be  with  e^ual 
reason  presumed  to  be  analogous  to  a  spinal  cord,  the  latter  indeed  has,  distinct  from  the  main 
chain  of  knots  in  question,  two  smaller  cords  which  seem  to  correspond  with  a  sympathetic 
system.  It  is  true  this  main  chain  of  knots,  in  many  invertebrate  animals,  as  the  Leeeb(d) 
(Hirudo,  18),  the  Earth-Worm  (e)  {Lumbricus,  13),  the  Sea-Mouse  (/)  (Aphrodita,  14),  the 
Cray-Fish  (g)  (Cancer,  16),  and  insects  in  general,  runs  along  their  abdominal  Tather  than 
along  their  dorsal  aspect,  but  in  others  on  the  contrary,  as  the  membranous  Aseldte  (A) 
(il«cufia,6>,  the  Mussel  (0  {Mya,  7),  the  S'a-Hare  (k)  (Aplysia,  8),  and  the  Garden  Sn^l  (Q 
(HeUx,  9),  it  holds  its  course  along  their  back,  so  that  no  weight  can  be  assigned  to  this 
circumstance  in  regarding  it  as  corresponding  rather  to  the  ganglionic,  than  to  the  cerebio- 
spinal  system.    In  some  insects  indeed,  as  the  Grass-hopper  (GrylltUt  25),  just  mentioned, 
iHkile  the  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  corresponds  to  a  spinal  cord,  rana  along  their 
iiNfiominal,  that  corresponding  to  a  sympathetic  system  runs  along  their  doraal  aspect ; 
but  we  know  that  the  situation  of  parts  is  in  general  a  consideration  of  very  little  import- 
ance in  traqipg  structural  analogies.    If  we  attend  also,  to  the  functions  of  the  orgarn  on 
which  the  chief  nerves  of  the  invertebrate  tribea  are  distributed  we  ahall  &at  hesitate  to 
beliete  that  they  are  analogous,  at  least  equally,  to  the  cerebro-spinal  eyatetoi  life  to  the 
ganglionic.    The  nervous  collar  just  alluded  to,  as  the  first  visible  trace  in  animals  of  a 
distinct  nervous  system,  ministers  directly  to  the  motion  of  the  jaws,  or  corresponding 
brgan,  ^nd  to  taste,   and  thus  corresponds  distinctly  to  the  lower  maxillary  branch  of  the 
trigeminus  nerve — in  its  raotiferous  and  sensiferous  filaments — of  the  higher  classes  of 
afiimals;  round  the  pharynx  and  gullet  of  which  in  fact,  a  similar  collar  is  formed  by  the 
hferve  in  question,  although,  from  the  comparative  complexity  of  the  parts,  it  is  less  im- 
mediately obvious.    The  first  visible  nerve  then  is  &  branch  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
It  is  certain  likewise  Uiat  most  invertebrate  animals  send  nerves  directly  to  other  organs 


(tf)  Newport,  Roget,  vol.  ii,  p.  547. 
{b)  Swammerdam,  pi.  xxxix  and  xl. 
(f)  Home,  Carus,  pi.  vi,  fig.  1. 
(rf)  Home,  vol.  iv,  p.  39. 
(c)  Home,  vol.  iv,  pi.  147» 
{/)  Palla«,pl.vii. 


(g)  Home,  Carus,  pi.  vi,  fig.  1. 
{h)  Carus,  pi.  ii,  fig.  3. 
(t)Spex,  Carus,  pi.  ii,  fig.  10. 
(k)  Cuvier,  Carus,  pi.  iii,  fig.  7- 
(l)  Swammerdam,  pi.  iv  and  vi. 
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of  Toluntary  motion  and  sensation  besides  the  jaws  and  tongue — the  Star-Fish  (a)  (A»^ 
ierias,  5),  for  example,  to  the  tentacula.  the  Garden-Snail  {h)  {Helix,  9),  to  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  and  of  locomotion,  as  well  as  to  the  eyes  and  feelers,  the  Cuttle  (r)  {Sepia,  \0)$ 
to  the  tentacula,  eyes  and  ears,  the  Sea* Mouse  ((f)  {Aphrodita,  14),  to  the  tentacula,  the 
Cray -Fish  (e)  {Cancer,  16),  to  the  autenns,  legs  and  tail,  the  nostrils,  eyes  and  ears,  the  Silk 
Worm  (/)  {PhaUena,  20),  to  the  muscles  of  the  head,  the  feet,  wings,  and  eyes,  the  Bee  {g) 
{Apis,  23),  to  the  feet,  wings  and  eyes,  and  so  forth ;  and  such  nerves  must  accordingly  be 
presumed  to  correspond,  not  to  llie  ganglionic,  but  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  the 
superior  tribes.    On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tl  at  it  is  not  only  to  the 
organs  of  voluntary  motion  and  of  sensation,  that  nerves  proceed   from  the  apparently 
simple  nervous  apparatus  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  but  also  to  those  of  respiration* 
circulation,  digestion  and  generation,  as  is  sufficiently  manifest  among  those  just  men- 
tioned in  the  Garden-Snail  {Belix,  9).  the  Cuttle  {Sepia,  10).  the  Cray-Fish,  {Cancer  16), 
the  Silk- Worm  {Fhalana,  20),  the  Bee  {Apis,  23),  and  numerous  others ;  and  such  nerves  wo 
are  compelled  to  believe  correspond-,  not  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  but  to  the  ganglionic. 
La&tly  it  has  been  found  that  tbe  removal  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
the  mvertebrate  animals  is  attended  with  fatal  consequences  {h) ;  which  in  all  probability 
would  not  have  happened,  had  it  corresponded  exclusively  to  the  ganglionic  system,  and 
not  also  to  the  cerebro-spinal.    This  assertion  appears,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  opposed  to 
the  presumption,  hitherto  constantly  insisted  on,  that  the  former  furnishes  a  property  much 
more  immediately  essential  to  life  than  the  latter ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  every 
point  of  the  ganglionic  system  being  a  centre  of  nervous  influence  to  itself,  the  system  coi» 
lectively  in  quite  independent  on  any  common  centres,  and  accordingly,  not  only  may  all 
communication  with  such  common  centres  be  cut  off — as  has  been  already  stated — but  the 
latter  may  be  altogether  withdrawn—as  will  be  stated  more  fully  in  future — without  de- 
stroying, or  even  sensibly  impairing  the  function  of  the  nerves  connected  with  them.   Such 
is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  cerebro-sp.nal  i>y6tem  ;  which,  although  it  ministers  to 
functions  less  immediately  essential  to  life  than  those  to  which  the  ganglionic  system  is 
subservient,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  thus  violently  destroyed,  without,  sooner  or  later 
involving  the  system  in  general  in  its  destruction. 


(a)  Tiedemann,  Carus,  pi.  i.  fig.  2. 
(6)  Swammerdam,  pi.  iv,  and  vi. 
(c)  Swammerdam,  pi.  i,  and  Ui. 
{d)  Pallas,  pi.  vii. 


(e)  Home,  Carus,  pi  vi,  fig.  ]• 
(/)  Malpighi. 
{g)  Swammerdam,  pL  xli. 
{h)  Rolando. 


A  NEW  PRACTICAL  FORMULARY 

OF  HOSPITALS,  OR  A 

ColUetimi  ^f  Formulae  «tf  the  Citiland  Military 
HospUalt  qf  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  ^c,  containing  the 
Indication  q/*  the  Doses  in  which  simple  5tt6- 
itances,  magistral  and  officinal  Preparaiums 
^the  Codex  are  administered,  the  use  of  New 
Medicints,  and  general  receipts  on  the  art 
qf  prescribing.  By  M.  Edwards,  M.  D., 
and  P.  Vatasbeur,  M.D.,of  the  Hospitals 
.  of  Paris — 1 834.  Translated  and  augment- 
ed by  M.  Ryan,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

{Continued  from  p.  37 1-) 


Narcotic  Decoction,    M.  de  Santi. 

Pc»  Papaveris  capsuarnm.  No.  y ; 
Florum  sic.  bclladonnie,  J  j ; 
Aqu9e,  Oj. 
Coque  et  cula. 

Bmphyed  in  local  baths,  fomentalionSf  ta- 
Jeitions,  6fe. 

An  Emollient  and  Anodyne  Injection, 

R.  Dccocti  papaveris  Oj ; 

Emulsionisarabicae,  §v; 

Albumiuis  ovi,  5j- 
Fiat  injectio. 
Employed  in  acute  uretriHt* 


Anodyne  Enema,    H.  de  la  Mat. 

R.  Papaveris  capsul.  No.  j ; 
Decocti  lini,  Oij. 
Decoque  et  cula. 

Anodyne  Enema.     H.  St.  Ant. 
R.  Papaveris  capsular.  J  ss  ; 
AquK.  Oj. 
Coque  tuni  cola. 

Tbe  Eneitta  of  Poppies  of  the  H.  des  Enf. 
contains  only  5iij  of  poppies  to  the  wmt 
quantity  of  water. 

Antidicrrhetal  Eneaiu* 

R.  Syrupi  papaveris,  3ij — Iv; 
Decocti  amyli,  J  viij. 

Fiat  enemft. 

Employed  in  eolliquiiive  diarrhoea,  and  in 
purging  qf  infants, 

[Sedative  enemata  are  efficient  in  dysen- 
tery, haemorrhoids,  abdommal  inflamma- 
tion, &c.  The  starch  and  opium  enema  is 
an  old  and  valuable  remedy.  Ihe  dose  of 
the  latter  is  3«6— j.  T.] 


RED  POPPIES. 

Emolient  and  slightly  narcotic.  Em- 
ployed in  pulmonary  catarrh,  and  other  in* 
flammatory  affections  &c. 

Internally.  Decoction,  or  it^futkm. 
Pine,  ij — iv  tp  Oij  of  water. 

Eau  de  Coquelicots,  P.  J  j — iv,  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  antispasmodic  and  sedativs  potions. 
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Strop  d€  CoqwUcots,    P,  Siv— Jj,  in  a 
potion. 

tn/uHon  qf  Red  Poppies.    H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Florum  rhoBados.  3  ij ; 
Aqu*  fcrventis,  Oij. 
Macera  et  cola. 

Thi  dose  is  a  small  cupful  while  hot. 
Pectoral  Infusion.     H.  de  Lyon. 
R.  Florum  rhceados,  5  ij ; 

Acidi  sulphurici  diluti,  gut.  XT; 
Sacchari*  f  j. 
Uaeera  omnia  in. 

Decoct  i  hordei,  Oj. 
Cola,  aomat  in  die. 

ACETATE    OF  MORPBIA. 

A  very  energetic  narcotic,  possessing  tho 
•ame  properties  as  opium.  It  is  employed 
in  tbe  same  cases  as  that  medicine. 

Intkbnally.  Gr.  J— ij  in  the  twenty* 
four  hours,  in  pills,  or  in  a  potion. 

SoUttum  qf  the  Acetate  qf  Morphia,  P.  de 
If.  (Acetate  of  morphia,  gr.  xvj ;  distilled 
water, g J;  acetic  acid.  gut.  iv ;  alcohol, 3 j). 
Gut.  vi— xxiv,  in  a  poUon.  3  sa  of  this  so- 
lution contains  about  gr.  1  of  the  acetate 
of  morphia. 

Sirop  of  Morphia,  P.  de  M.  (Acetate  of 
morphia,  gr.iv;  common  syrup,  tty).  Cochl. 
min.  j,  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  i  j  m  a 
potion,  gj  contains  J  of  a  grain  of  the 
ac^tAte.  This  syrup  replaces  with  ad- 
vi^olage  the  syrup  of  poppies. 

Sedative  Potion.     H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Solutionis  morphise  adetatis,  gut.  xx  • 
£x tract!  lactuCK  virosa,  gr.  x  ; 
Syrupi  althKK,  Jj; 

Infosianthenidis,  i  v. 
Hisce. 

Doais  cochl.  mag. 

Sedative  Emulsion.    H.  of  Italy. 
R.  Syrupi  morphias  acetatis,  $  j ; 
HucilaginiB  acaciae,  g  vig. 
Doaia  cochl.  mag. 

Sedative  PiPs, 
R.  Morphise  acetatis,  gr.  j ; 
Codfectionis  aurantii,  gr.  xvj. 
'   Divide  in  pilulas  viij,  gumat  unam  vel 
duas  sextA  quAque  hotk. 

In  neuraigia^  cancerous  affections,  Src. 
B^es  used  in  Catstrrh.    M,  de  Mont. 
R.  Morphias  acetatis,  gr.  ij ; 

Bxtracti  hyoscyami  albi,  g r.  vj ; 

Balsaod  sulphurii, 

Extract  glycyrrhiaae,  ft  ft  gr.  xviij ; 

Cioci, 

Gummi  tragiu*Anthae»  a  ft  Sjm; 
Butyri  cacao,  3  j. 
Plant  boll  XXXV  ex  quibiia  capiat  nnum 
■ecundft  vel  tertift  qaftque  borft. 

i^?  ^^  ^  f  o/orrA  occompaated  wUh  greai 
wrUutton. 

Bach  bolua  cootaiiw  %t.  M8th  of  the 
achate,  aiM  gr.  l-Slh  of  hyoicyamus. 
ExTEHNALLY.  Gr.  \  to  j.  applied  to  a 
..?*^.*'"^f"*^*'  areording  to  the  endermic 
method,  in  the  same  cases  as  it  is  employed 
UMroally  when  it  is  feurad  it  would  causa 
too  mtteh  viitatioaof  thr  stomach. 


[It  may.  be  mixed  with  lard  or  simple 
cerate,  m  linimenU  and  ointraeuU.     T.]    ., 

aULPRATB  OF  MORPHIA. 

Its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ace- 
tate, [and  it  isadminiaterfcd  in  likcdo8e8,sul- 
phuric  being  substituted  for  acetic  acid  T 1 
Internally.     Gr.  J-j.  in  pilU.  *'' 

Syrup  of  the  Sulphate  of  Morphia.     P.  de 
M.     (Sulphate  of  morphia,  gr.   iv :    com- 
mon syrup,  ftj).     Cochl.  min.  j,  every  hour 
or  every  three  hours,  or  g  ss-j  in  a  /otion. 
g  J  contains  gr.  J  of  the  sulphate. 

Sedatioe  PilU.     H.  of  Italy. 
R.  Sulphatis  morphias,  gr.  j ; 
Oiei  oliviae,  q.  s. 
Liqua  sulphatem  ct  adjice. 

lpecacuanhaB.gr.  iij; 
NucisvomiccD,gr.  ij; 
Mic'ea  panis, 
.    MeUis.aaq.  8. 
Divide  in    piiuiss  vi,  ex  quibus  sumat 
unam^tertiAquaquehorA. 

CITRATB  OP  MORPHIA. 

^ul  If^  ^"  u?*®  "*?*  "«'''»*'  ^  the  other 
wits  of  morphia,  and  is  used  in  the  same 

cases. 

[It  irritates  the  stomach  less  than  the 
other  preparations,  and  is  the  most  active 
ac-cording  to  some  writers.  It  is  not  much 
Used  in  this  country.    T.] 

Internally. 

Solution  of  the  Citrate  of  Morphia,  p.  de 
M.  (Morphia  pure,  gr.  xvj;  crystallized 
citric  acid.  gr.  yiij;  distilicd  water,  gj; 
tincture  of  cochineal.  3ij).  Gut.  yiJ^x 
w  the  24  hours,  in  a  potion.  '' 

HYDROCHLORATB  OP  MORPHIA. 

This  preparation  of  morphia  enjoys  the 
same  properties  as  the  preceding.  U  is 
preferred  as  an  hypnotic. 

Intkrnallt. 

SotuHon  of  the  HpdrocMorate  of  Morphia.  H. 

of  England. 

R.  Hydrochloratis  morphise,  gr.  x- 

Aquas  destilla  as,  3  xiv. 
Liqna. 

The  dote  it  gut.  xv-xxv,  in  a  potion,  or  in 
a  Utile  water  sweetened  with  sugar.  (100  drone 
contain  gr.  1  of  the  hydrochlorate  or  mn- 
nate  of  morphia). 

[This  prepa.ation  is  recently  preferred  bv 
British  physicians.  T.]  ' 

V  arc  BI  NK-*M  KCO  NINB— coo  SINK. 

Three  substances  have  lieen  recently  dii^ 
covered  in  opium— aareetn*.  ^econine,  and 
codeine, 

Narceine  wh  discovered  in  1832.  by  M. 
Pelletier;  and  meconine  the  same  year  by 
M.  Couerb.'.  Both  are  obtained  by  eva- 
porating  the  ammoniacal  solution  in  which 
morpliine  is  precipitated  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup  during  some  weeks,  when  a  crys- 
tallous  mass  is  deposited.  This  U  submitted 
to  pressure,  heated  w.tb  boiling  a  coliol,  40» 
Bam. ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled,  wh^n  a  yel 
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low  cryBtallised  residue  is  obtainedi  which  is 
Tedissolved  in  alcohol  and  filtered  throagh 
animal  carbon.  The  mass  which  remains  is 
composed  of  narceine  and  meconine;  it  is 
heated  with  boiling  water  to  separate  a  small 
portion  of  narcotine  which  it  sometimes 
contains;  and  then  ether  is  added  to  dis- 
solve the  meconine  without  affecting  the 
narceine.  These  substances  have  not  as  yet 
been  Used  medicinally. 

Codeine  was  discovered  in  1832,  by  M. 
Koubiquet.  He  obtained  it  by  decomposing 
the  double  muriate  of  morphine  and  co- 
deine, which  is  the  hydruchlorate  of  mor- 
phine of  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  by  ammo- 
nia, which  precipitates  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  morphine.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
nntil  signs  of  crystallization  appear,  the  li- 
quor  is  left  at  rest,  'and  the  double  salt  of 
n.orphiue  and  codeine  is  crystallized.  This 
ii  dibsolved  in  water,  and  strained  through 
animal  charcoal;  a  solution  of  caustic  po- 
tass is  added  in  slight  excess,  which  holds 
the  morphine  in  solution  and  precipitates 
the  codeine  alone,  and  this  is  purified  by 
alcohol  or  ether. 

H.  Barbier  states  that  codeine  has  a -re- 
markable eifect,  a  special  action  on  the  gan- 
glionary  nerves,  especially  in  the  epiga»tric 
region.  ^Gazette  Medicale,  April,  1834). 

M.  Magendie  has  adminibtered  it  to  se- 
veral of  his  patients  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  grain,  increased  to  a  grain; 
it  produced  a  tranquil  sleep,  \vh  ch  was  not 
followed  next  day  by  suranoleuce  or  heavi- 
ness in  the  head,  a  frequent  consequence  of 
morphine;  one  grain  is  equal  to  half  a  grain 
of  mort  hine.  He  gives  one,  two,  or  three 
grains  in  a  mucilaginous  emulsion,  and  also 
in  pills — one  grain  in  each.  He  has  used 
the  bydrochlorate  of  codeine  in  facial  and 
sciatic  neuralgias,  which  resisted  all  other 
means,  with  an  effect  as  if  caused  by  en- 
chantment. He  has  also  used  the  nitrate  of 
codeine.  The  salts  of  this  substance  are 
more  energetic  than  their  base,  and  should 
be  used  in  smaller  doses.  Many  diseases 
which  withstood  the  preparations  of  morphia 
have  yielded  to  this. 

The  double  muriate  of  morphine  and  co- 
deine of  Gregory  may  be  used  in  the  same 
doses  and  diseases  as  the  preparations  of 
codeine.    Formulary,  1835. 

Extract  of  opium,  deprived  of  morphine, 
11  much  weaker  than  the  water  extract — gr. 
iv  equal  i  of  morphia. 

Extract,  deprived  of  narcotine,  same  as 
watery  extract. 

Narcotine,  5J,  administered  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  proiiuced  no  effect.  (Magendie). 
It  is  not  used  by  British  physicians.    T.] 

PRU8SIC   OR   HYOROCYANIC   ACID. 

The  most  violent  poison  at  present 
known,  diluted  with  water  and  in  small 
doses,  it  acts  principally  ou  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, diminishes  muscular  sensibility  and 
cm&tiactiUty,  and  oGcattoas  great  prostra- 


tion  of  atrengib.  It  is  employed  internally 
as  a  sedative  in  nervous  and  convulsive 
coughs,  in  the  access  of  asthma,  hooping 
cough ;  in  cases  of  cancers,  attended  with 
severe  pain,  &c.  Externally  it  is  used  as  a 
topical  anodyne,  in  certain  chronic  and 
painful  cutaneous  affections,  or  accompa* 
nied  with  itching,  and  in  cases  of  cancerous 
ulcers. 

[It  is  also  used  in  pyrosis,  obstinate  vomit- 
ing, painter's  colic,  irritable  uterus,  pneu- 
monia, diseases  of  the  heait,  phthisis,  cere- 
bral fever,  &c. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  the  greatest  variations  in  the  strength 
of  the  medicinal  prussic  acid  of  this  coun- 
try.    Mr.  Everett  stated  in  a  lecture  deli- 
vered before  the  Medical  Botanical  Society 
of  London,  in  Jan.  1835,  that  he  bad  ex- 
amined various  samples  of  Scheele*s  acid, 
which  is  usually  prescribed  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  frightful  difference  of  strength 
had  induced  him  to  make  the  results  knows, 
with  a  view  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession  to  the  evil.      Thus  the 
sample  of  Allen  and  Co.  yielded  5.8  per- 
cent, that  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London, 
procured  at  different,  times  2. 1.,  and  2.6, 
and  that  from  several  other  shops  1.4  per 
cent.    This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  sack 
sample  was  raid  to  have  been  prepared  ac- 
cording to  Scheele's  formula.     Mr.  Laming 
had  previously  represented  the  difference 
from   2.5.  to  5  per  cent.    *' Now  it  is  tiue, 
says  Mr.  £..  **  we  have  no  fixed  standard, 
and  there  ore  it  is  imjHWsihle  to  say,  whether 
Alien  &  Go's,  is  too  strong,  or  the  others 
too  weak;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
if  a  medical  man  were  pushing  the  esihibi- 
tion   of  hydrocyanic  acid  gradually  to  a 
maximum  dose,  the  prescription  being  car- 
ried to  a  shop  where  iha  acid  had  only  1.4 
per  cent,  and  then  by  some  accident    or 
other  cause,  taken  to  where  Allen's  acid  was 
used,  a  sudden r  and  I  fear,  a  fatal  increase 
would  be  the  result,  for  more  than  a  quad- 
ruple quantity  would  be  taken.    For  the 
possibility  of  a  fatal  accident,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  case  of  seven  individuals  near 
Pans,  being  killed  by  a  slightly  increased 
dose,  recorded  in  all  the  medical  periodicals 
a  few  years  since  (London  and  Edinburgh 
Philosupical  Magazine,  Feb.  1835).     To  re- 
medy this  evil,  Dr,  Clarke,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
proposed  in  1S31,  a  process  since  adopted 
by  Mr.  Laming,  of  decomposing  pure  cyan- 
uret  of  potassium  with  tartaric  acid  in  a 
common  phial,  **  and  the  result  is,"  continues 
Mr.  L.  "  a  medicinal  prussic  acid  of  extreme 
purity,  necessarily  uniform  in  strength,  and 
the  only  preparation  which  will  retain  its 
strength    unimpaired    for   any  length    of 
time."      Mr.  Everett,    however,   eontenda 
before  the  Society  that  the  acid  thus  pre- 
pared was  not  perfectly  pure,  and  propoaed 
another  formula  for  its  substitute.     It  ia 
this»  to  dilute  ky  droehloric  acid  to  the  exael 
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■p>  gr.  1.I29,  and  to  decompose  cyannret 
of  silver  with  it.  Op.  eU.  Mr.  Laming  com- 
ments on  the  preceding  statements,  and 
contends  that  his  method  is  as  good,  and 
much  cheaper  (Lancet,  March  28,  1835). 
The  difference  of  strength  of  this  acid  ac- 
counts for  the  sudden  death  caused  by  it  in 
tke  nsoal  dose,  and  also  the  escape  after  a 
large  quantity  has  been  taken.    T.] 

Svibst.  Imeomp»  Mineral  acids,  the  salts  of 
iron,  the  sniphates,  the  chloride,  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  oxides  of  mercury.  Sec. 

[It  is  doubtful  whether  the  neutral  salts 
decompose  it,  as  nitrate  of  potass,  tartarized 
sottmony,  &c.,  for  when  combined  with 
these  it  has  poisoned  animals.    T.] 

iNTSftNALLT.  MedUcvuU  Prussie  Acid. 
L.  de  M.  (Prussie  acid  of  Gay-Lussac,  1  part , 
distilled  water  8^  parts).  6r.  vi  ~xv,  in  a 
]X)tion.  The  phial  in  which  this  medicine 
IS  kept,  should  be  covered  with  black  paper, 
and  Nhould  be  a  ell  shaken  before  used. 

[The  phial  should  also  be  inverted  and 
kept  in  a  cellar.    T.] 

The  same  precaution  should  be  observed 
with  all  the  preparations  of  prussie  acid. 

[The  acid  rapidly  evaporates  on  opening 
the  phial,  and  the  fluid  which  remains  in 
an  ounce  bottle,  after  haviug  been  frequent- 
ly opened,  becomes  useless.  No  more 
than  3  J  should  be  kept  in  the  surgery  for 
use.    T.] 

AleohoUMed  PnutU  Acid,  F.  de  M.  (Prus- 
sie acid,  1  part;  alcohol,  6  parts).  In  the 
same  doses  as  the  preceding.  This  prepa- 
mioB  decomposes  lees  easily  than  the 
former. 

Sirop  Ciftmique  F.  de  M.  (Medicinal  prns- 
•ie  acid,  5  j ;  common  sirop.  ftj ) ;  5  ss — j,  in 
a  pectoral  potion.  Each  ounce  contain! 
gr.  4i  of  the  medicinal  prassic  acid. 

The  Hjfdr9e^<mie  Add  Sjfrup  of  the  codex 
it  a  dangerous  preparation,  and  ongbt  never 
to  be  employed. 

Pectoral  Mixture.    Magendie. 
B(.  Acidi  hydrocyanic!  mediciuali8,5  j; 
Aquae  destillats,  Oj ; 
Sacchari,  l^jss. 
Misce,  cochleare  modicum  mane  nocteqne. 
The  dose  may  be  gradually  inct^&sea  to 
6  or  8  spoons  ul  daily ;  each  spoonfol,  weigh- 
ing 5  drachms,  contains  about  gr.  2]  of  me- 
dicinal prussie  acid. 

Pectoral  Potion.    Magendie. 
Hc'  Acidi  l^drocyan.  medicinal,  m. 
atv; 
Infusi  hederae  terrestris,  J  ij; 
Syrupi  althsNe.  Jj. 
ICsce,  Bumator  codileare  modicum  tertiA 
^iiAqne  horA. 

Each  spoonful  contains  about  3}  gut.  of 
tlieaead. 

Boh  ContrO'Stimulants.    H.  of  Italy. 
R.  Acidi  hydxocyan.  medicinal,  m. 


Micspam 

Mellia, 

Polvem  glyeynhioBf  &  &  ^.  i« 


Fiant  boli  xv,  ex  qoibus  capinj^  nom  fe* 
cundA  vel  tertiA  quAque  horA. 

[I  frequently  order  tlus  acid  for  infiBots, 
See  Ipecacuanha.    T.] 

Externally. 

Lotion  of  Prussie  Acid.    Magendie. 

ft.  Acidi  byrocyanici  mad.  5j  ad  ij; 
AqusB  lactqcse  satvi»,  i  j<— ij. 

The  dose  of  the  acid  may  be  carried  to 
5iv. 

[Dr.  A.T.  Thomson  was  the  first  in  this 
country  who  used  it  externally.    T.] 

The  Anedifne  LoHons  of  the  H.  de  la  Salp. 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  above 
mixture.  They  are  employed  in  lotioni, 
in  cases  of  tetters  and  cancerous  ulcera,  and 
in  injections  in  cancerous  affections  of  the 
uterus. 

[htokoctanic  xtbxx. 

This  medicine  was  employed  by  Msgen- 
die  in  the  same  diseases  as  prussie  acid  ;  bal 
it  excited  such  insurmountable  disgust,  that 
he  soon  abandoned  it.  The  dose  should  not 
exceed  six  drops.    T.] 

CYANURBT   OF  Ft)TA8S. 

It  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  hydrocya- 
nic acid,  and  has  the  advantage  over  that 
medicine  ol  not  evaporating  or  changing  ilf 
properties.  U  is  employed  in  the  same 
cases  and  recently  in  neuralgic  and  nervous 
affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Intbrnallt.  Or.  |— j,  in  pills,  or  in  a 
potion. 

Solution  de  Cyanure  de  Potassium  or  JETydro* 
cyan  de  Potasse  Midicinal.  F.  de  M.  (Cy- 
annret of  potass.  1  part ;  distilled  water,  8 
parts).  Gut  ij — vj  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
in  a  potion. 

Strop  d' Hydrocyante  de  potasse.  F.  de  H. 
Hydrocyanate  of  potass,  5j;  common  sy- 
rup, tth  (  §  ss  to  j.  in  a  potion ;  each  ounee 
contains  gr.  4^  of  the  hydrocyanate). 

[This  solution  should  be  prepared  ex- 
temporaneously, as  it  speedily  decom« 
poses.    T.] 

Pectoral  Mixture.    Magendie. 

R*  Hydrocyanureti  potassfls,  3Jt 
Aqu8e  deslillatas,  Oj; 
Sacchari,  §jss. 
Misce. 
Dosis  cochleare  modicnm  mane  nocteqne. 

Pectoral  Potion.    Magendie. 

ft.  Hydrocyanoreti  potaasast    giU. 
XV  ; 
Infusi  hederae,  terrestris,  Siji 
Syrnpi  althls0,  Ji. 
Misce. 

Somat  aeger  cochleare  minimum,  tertlA 
qnAque  horA. 

Potion  of  ihe  Cyamarei  ofPoUus*  ~  Magendie. 

ft.  AqOB,  laduces ssHiew,  ^  ij; 
Cyanareti  potassss.  gr.  ss.  ad  ij| 
Syrapiedtiw,  f  j« 
Miace. 
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Doais,  cochleare  modicum  Becnnd4  qu4- 
que  bork. 
Fills  qf  Cyanurei  of  Potass,    H.  de  la  Piti^. 

R.  Cyauureti  potassas; 
Amyli,  &a  gr.  iv; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilulas  viij,  ex  quibos  capiat 
nnam  mane  nocteque. 

Employed  in  certain  eases  of  convulsions, 

dyspnoea,  Sfc, 

CTANURET   OF  ZINC. 

This  preparation  acts  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  cyanuret  of  potass.  It  is  administeied 
in  the  same  cases.  Some  pracUtiouers  use 
it  also  as  an  anthelmintic. 

[It  is  preferred  by  the  Germans  to  hydro- 
cyanic acid.    T.] 

Internally.  As  a  sedative,  gr.  J— v 
progresaively  increased. 

As  an  anthelmintic,  gr.  j  mixed  with  a 
little  jalop. 

-    Powder  of  the  Cyanuret  qf  Zinc.     H.  of 

Germany. 
R.  Cyanyreti  zinci,  5  ss ; 
Magnesias  calcinatce,  3j ; 
Cinnamomi  pulveris,  gr.  xviij. 
Divide  in  chartulas  vi,  quarum  sumat 
Kger  QDam»  quarta  qu^ue  hori. 

SmpUtyed  toUh  advantage  in  nervous  affee- 
Hons  oj  the  stomach,  8fc. 

[cyanuret  of  iodine. 
This  subatance  is  not  as  yet   employed 
medianally.    T.] 

CHERRY   LAUREL. 

Its  action  is  the  same. as  that  of  prussic 
acid  but  less  energetic.  It  is  employed  in 
the  same  cases  as  that  medicine. 

Internally.  Distilled  water,  P.  Gut. 
Yj —  5  H8,  in  a  potion. 

Pectoral  Potion,    Hot.  D. 
R.  Aqose  dcstil.  lauro-cerasi  3  m  ; 
Julapii  pectoralis,  f,  iv. 

Misce. 

Dosis;  cochleare  modicum. 

To  calm  a  spasmodic  troublesome  cough  and 
chronic  catarrh. 

Sedative  Syrup,    (Roux.) 

R.  Aquae  lauro-cerasi,  5  vj ; 
Mucilag.  acaciae,  i  vj. 
Sit  mistura,  cujus  capiat  coch.  ampl.,  ter 
quarterve  in  die. 

In  nertous  cough,  asthma  and  palpitations. 

Externa  LY 

Anodyne  LoUon.    (Roux.) 
R.  Aqvae  lauro-cerasi,  5  j  • 

purae,  3»j; 

Anodyne  Mixture.    (Roux.) 

R.  Aquae  lauro-cerasi,  livj 

Etheris sulphur,  Sj; 

Extr.  beUadoxiDce,  5  j* 

Vied  in  frictim,  <»  nerwEf,  rheumaUe  and 

mrikrilUptiM. 


Anodyne  Cerate,     (Roux.) 
R.  Aquie  lauro-cerasi,  ?  iS| 
Cerati  simplicis,  Sj. 
Applied  to  chronic  and  cancerous  ulcers. 

BITTER   ALMONDS 

Possesses  the  same  property  as  prussic  acid, 
is  rarely  used  in  France,  but  preferred  to  the 
acid  in  Germany. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,    (Schrader.) 

R.  01.  ess.  amygdal.  amar.  3i ; 
Alcoholis  rectific. ; 
AqusB  destillatae.  a&  5x* 
Dosis,  an.  ij— iij  ex  paul  aq.  c.  saccb.  «e- 
cund4  vel  tertia  hor&. 

Potion  of  Distilled  Water  of  Bitter  Almonds. 

(Sundelin.) 

R.  Aq.  destil.  amygdal.  amar,  SU; 
Sodae  tarlatris  puW.  3m; 
Extracti  cynoglossi,  J  ij  j 
Aquae  destilla'.ae,  I  iv. 
Dosis,  S  ss  Bsepe  in  die. 

Pills  of  Bitter  Almonds,     (Kranischfeld.) 
R.  Armygd.  amar.  prepar,  3j; 

Sodaesulphatis,  3»«; 

I  pecacuanhae  pulv.  gr.  ij ; 

Extract  rubiae  tinctor,  q.  s. 
Coge  in  massam,  et  in  pilulas  ix  redige, 
quarum  sumantur  tres  mane  nocteque. 
In  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases. 
Used  in  cancerous  ulceration  of  the  lips,  8^c. 

DIGITALIS. 

In  laYge  doses,  digitalis  very  much  irri- 
tates the  gastro-intestmal  surface  and  then 
acts  on  the  nervous  system.  In  small  doses 
it  sometimes  augments  the  arteiial  pulsa- 
tions, but.  in  general  it  diminishes  them  in 
a  progressive  maimer.  Most  authors  attri- 
bute to  it  the  power  of  diminishing  the  mor- 
bid secretions  and  of  inci easing  a1)sorptioD. 
It  is  principally  administered  as  a  sedative 
in  nervous  palpitations,  hemoptysis,  asthma, 
nervous  cough,  and  towards  the  end  of  pul- 
monary catarrh.  It  is  used  in  anasarca  and 
and  other  dropsies  on  account  of  its  diuretic 
property,  and  its  action  on  the  absorbents. 
The  Italian  practitioners  regard  it  as  a  pow- 
erful contro-stimulant,  and  administer  it  in 
large  doses  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

[Dr.  Sanders  oi  Edinburgh  and  Dr.  Eppi, 
are  of  opinion  that  digitalis  accelerates  the 
pulse,  and  arts  at  first  as  a  stimulant. 
The  latter  publbhed  a  valuable  lecture  in 
vol.  vi,  1834,  of  my  Journal  on  this  re- 
medy.   T.] 

Subst.  Incomp,  The  sulphate  of  iron,  the 
infusion  of  cinchona,  and  the  acetate  of  lead. 

Internally.  Ptncder.  Gr.  ij— xij  and 
gradually  increased  to  9j — 3^. 

Infusiim.     3  j— iij  to  Oj  of  boiling  water. 

Teinture.    P.  Gut.  x— xx— xxx. 

Teinture  Etheree,    P.  Gut.  x— xx. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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dparf  tjpt  SBLifiiziixz. 

BatraordiHanf   Suppression  qf  Arterial  CVr- 

eulaiion, 

M.  VxLPBAU  oommauxfatted  the  following^ 
fket  to  the  Soeiet^  Medicale  d'EmnlatioD : — 

A  woman,  sixty  years  old,  was  attacked 
with  senile  gangrene.  The  disease  eom- 
menoed  in  the  leg,  where  it  appeared  to  be 
stationary  for  some  time.  Subsequently  it 
invaded  the  foot,  and  the  whole  lower  portion 
of  the  leg  became  black  and  cold.  No  putre- 
iKtion  snpenrened,  and  the  epidermis  re- 
mained sound.  An  inflammatory  line  of  de- 
marcation was  formed  between  the  gaogren- 
OQS  and  sound  portions,  and  a  separation 
was  ezpeeted.  There  were  no  general  symp- 
toms, and  the  digestive  canal  was  in  good 
order.  Amputation  was  considered  practi- 
cable, and  would  have  been  performed,  when 
all  at  once  delirium  came  on,  the  red  line  of 
demarcation  disappeared,  and  the  gangrene 
aztended.  For  some  days  back  no  arterial 
pulsations  are  perceptible,  even  in  the  caro- 
tids, which,  from  the  emaciation  of  the  sub- 
ject, may  be  easily  felt,  and  which  are  bard 
and  unyielding,  as  if  filled  with  some  coagu- 
him.  The  mortified  parts  are  cold,  and  their 
temperature  lower  than  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere; the  thermometer  being  at  15  deg. 
in  the  hospital  ward,  it  was  only  at  2  deg.  on 
the  limb. 

M.  Velpeau  asks,  **  How  is  it  possible  for 
this  woman  to  exist  without  arterial  circu- 
Uftion  ?  Even  ^  the  heart  only  beats  with  a 
dull  and  insensible  trembling,  as  in  the  worst 
eases  of  cholera.  Yet  withal,  the  digestive 
and  pulmonary  organs  perform  their  func- 
tions, the  tongue  is  dean  and  moist,  the 
mind  dear.  Yesterday,  however,  her  expec- 
toration was  tinged  with  blood ;  probably  the 
respiratory  organs  are  becoming  embarrassed, 
mnd  the  death  will  reveal  the  cause  of  a 
disease  at  present  supposed  to  exist  through- 
out the  whole  arterial  system.*'— G<u:e//«  des 
Hopitoux,  April  7. 

In  the  same  periodical  of  the  11th  of  the 
BBonth  is  an  account  of  the  post  mortem  ex- 
amination of  the  above  case. 

During  the  three  last  days  of  her  existence 
the  patient  expectorated  black,  sooty  matter, 
resembling  portions  of  darkened  liver  or 
spleen  ;  to  the  last  the  digestive  organs  and 
the  mind  remained  perfect. 

In  the  brain,  one  of  the  basilar  arteries 
was  stopped  up  by  a  small  concretion ;  the 
end  of  the  nose  was  in  a  gangrenous  state. 
The  right  lung  was  completely  converted  into 
spleen-like  matter;  there  were  also  some  old 
adhesions.  The  left  lung  was  less  changed, 
but  still  exhibited  a  similar  kind  of  altera- 
tion. 

Hie  state  of  the  vascular  system  did  not 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena observed  in  life.  There  were  no  lesions 
off  tiM  lieart's  orifices,  except  a  small  indura- 


tion in  one  of  the  valves,  which  had  no  con- 
nection with  gangrene.  From  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  to  the  lower  extremities,  the  arte* 
ries  were  of  a  black-cherry  redness  throughout. 
M.  V.  remarks  that  this  colour  is  not  in  this 
case  a  sign  of  inflammation,  because  the  tex- 
ture of  the  internal  arterial  membrane  does 
not  permit  of  its  inflaming.  This  redness  is 
caused  by  the  mechanical  application  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  to  the  internal 
vascular  surface,  and  is  the  result  of  imbi- 
bition. 

A  large  dot  of  blood  was  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  sphacelated  limb.  The 
venous  tissue  was  somewhat  thickened,  but 
bore  no  marks  of  inflammation.  From  the 
preceding  facts  M.  Velpeau  condudes : — 

1 .  That  senile  grangrene  is  not  the  con- 
sequence of  inflammation  of  the  arteries. 

2.  Nor  does  it  depend  on  an  affection  of 
the  blood,  for  in  that  case  the  viscera  would 
also  be  smitten  by  it. 

3.  Nor  on  the  stoppage  of  the  arteries,  for 
there  was  no  such  stoppage  in  this  case. 
Neither  can  this  gangrene  be  owing,  as  some 
have  said,  to  food  containing  narcotico-acrid 
matters-— ergot  of  rye,  for  instance. 

4.  That  such  matters  have  their  own  pe- 
culiar action  on  the  system. 

5.  That  there  is  no  true  division  of  the 
disease  into  gangrene  of  the  rich,  and  gaa- 
greue  of  the  poor. 

On  the  whole,  he  is  inclined  to  side  vrith 
thoee  who  attribute  this  disease  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  contractile  function  of  the 
heart. 

New  Method  of  Bffeeting  a  Eadital  Curt  qf 

Hemiom 
M.  Gerdy  proposes,  1  .To  push  forward  with 
the  finger  the  skin,  getting  it  over  the  finger 
like  a  glove,  intruding  it  into  the  herniary 
aperture  and  canal. 

2.  To  fix  the  extremity  of  this  intruded 
sacciform  process  of  skin  to  the  anterior  pa- 
rietes  of  the  heroiary  canal,by  several  stitches. 

3.  To  inflame  the  catity  of  this  sac  by 
ammonia,  in  order  to  establish  adhesions  be- 
tween its  surfaces,  and  thus  obliterate  the 
cavity. 

4.  To  assure  success  by  dosing  the  exter- 
nal orifice  by  a  few  stitches. 

This  operation  is  but  slightly  painfii],  may 
be  performed  without  making  any  indsion, 
and  doses  the  heroiary  orifice  and  canal  with 
solid  flesh.  The  adhesion  was  complete  on 
the  seventh  or  eight  day  in  a  patient  on 
whom  M.  Gerdy  operated  on  the  12th  of 
March,  and  who  is  now  quite  cured  of  the 
hernia.  He  operated  in  a  similar  manner  on 
another  patient  on  the  27th  of  Mareh. 
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Review.'^BltmdeU  on  the  Sphygmometer. 


BSrisson  pn  the  Shpygmometer.   Translated  hjf 

Dr.  B.  B.  BlundeU,  wUh  on  Improvement 

^f  the  Instrument  and  Pr^aiory  Remarks 

6y  the  Translator.    8yo.  pp.  62.    London: 

1835. 

Small  improvcoientB  io  medidae  are  ez- 

oeeding  good  when  too  much  noise  it  not 

made  about  them ;  but  we  would  advise  in- 

l^nious  men  not  to  forget  "  parturiunt  mon- 

tM."8HS. 

The  ephygmometer,  as  invented  by  Dr. 
H^risson,  has  already  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  the  medical  journals  of  this  coun- 
try i  we  shall  therefore  only  notice  the  modi- 
fteations  made  in  the  instrument  by  the  trans- 
lator, Dr.  E.  S.  BlundeU,  who  thus  mentions 
the  defects  in  its  original  construction,  and 
his  own  contrivances  for  obviating  them. 

'*  The  firt>t  inconvenience  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced when  applying  the  instrument  to  the 
wrist  of  the  patient,  and  which  I  consider  of 
the  utmost  importance,  is  the  difficulty  of 
steadily  keeping  up  and  retaining  with  the 
hand  an  unvarying  maximum  of  pressure, 
sufficient  to  make  the  mercury  ascend  to  ?.5 
deg. ;  to  accomplish  which,  with  the  instru- 
ment as  invented  by  Dr.  H^risson,  requires 
more  than  ordinary  tact,  and  it  is  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, probably,  that  we  are  to  attribute 
the  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  the 
minutes  of  the  two  observers,  requested  by 
the  Commission  of  the  Academy,  to  make 
their  observations  with  the  sphygmometer  on 
the  same  patient*. 

"  The  second  inconvenience  occurs,  when  the 
instrument  is  removed  from  the  wrist  of  the 
patient,  on  account  of  the  column  of  mercury 
not  readily  descending  into  the  reservoir,  but 
lingering  for  several  minutes  at  the  bottom 
part  of  the  glass  tube.  This  defect,  which 
is  probably  owing  to  the  quicksilver  having 
acquired  an  increased  temperature  during  its 
contact  with  the  skin,  obliges  the  operator  to 
wait  several  minutes,  until  the  mercury  has 
returned  to  its  former  temperature,  and  sunk 
into  its  original  station,  before  ho  can  close 
the  stop*cock,  and  thus  shut  out  the  commu- 
nication between  the  reservoir  and  the  glass 
tube ;  if  this  precaution  be  not  attended  to, 
a  portion  of  the  metal  is  liable  to  escape  by 
the  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  the 
M«umcy  of  the  instrument  is  thereby  de- 
stroyed. 

"To  obviate  the  first  of  these  incon- 
TCniences,  I  have  succeeded,  after  repeated 
experiments  and  trials,  in  an  invention,  uhich 

•  **  Vide  Athenauim,  I^o.  373,  Dec.  20, 
1834,  p.  923." 


trrrsffrs  the  preffure  to  an  apparatus.  In- 
stead of  confiding  it  to  the  hand,  and  by 
which  the  operator  can  increase  or  diminish 
the  pressure,  as  the  case  may  require. 

*'  By  the  aid  of  the  above  improvement, 
another  most  important  result  Is  obtained, 
for,  as  the  sphygmometer  is  firmly  fixed  in  a 
vertical  position  over  the  artery,  the  hands 
of  the  practidoner  are  perfectly  at  liberty  tm 
note  down  any  phenomena  that  may  arise. 

**The  improvement  which  I  have  made  la 
the  construction  of  the  sphygmometer,  ia 
order  to  avoid  Che  second  inconvenience,  con- 
sists in  pladog  the  stop-cock  nearly  an  inch 
higher,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  InsertiMi 
of  the  capillary  glass  tube  into  the  stem,  so 
that,  the  instant  the  instrument  is  removed 
from  the  pulse,  the  operator  turns  the  tUtp* 
cock,  and  the  mercury  is  secured." 

Dr.  H^risson  befleves  that  the  sphygmo- 
meter is  of  great  utility  in  the  diagnosis  of 
org  anic  diseases  of  the  heart,  espedally  at  tba 
early  period,  when  remedial  means  earn 
alone  be  effectual;  and  when,  in  his  opinion^ 
the  ordinary  methods  of  exploration  entirely 
fail  in  detecting  them.  For  the  benefit  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  sphygmomo* 
trically  inclined,  we  shall  briefly  note  the 
signs  of  those  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  to 
whose  detection  the  instrument  is  alleged  t» 
be  applicable." 

Coniraelum  qf  the  Right  AuriculO'VentrievIm' 

Orifice. 

"  In  the  contraction  of  the  right  aurienlo- 
ventricular  orifice  the  sphygmometer  pre- 
sents this  peculiar  phenomenon :  the  column 
of  mercury  does  not  always  descend  to  the 
point  ft'om  whence  it  started,  or  it  requires 
two  intervals  to  reach  that  point ;  it  Is  sur- 
prised near  the  middle  by  an  incidental  im- 
pulsion which  divides  it." 

Right  VentrieulO' Pulmonary  Contraetiam. 

"As  the  ventricle  makes  considerable 
efforts  to  overcome  the  obstade  opposed  to 
the  passag'e  of  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  it  produces  in  the  heart  all  those 
movements  which  we  are  accustomed  to  deno* 
minate  palpitations,  which  are  extremely 
violent,  and  in  no  relation  whatever  with  tho 
action  of  the  artery.  Hence  the  pulse  1$ 
feeble,  trembling,  agitated ;  it  presents  the 
same  sphygmometric  signs." 

L^t  AurieulO'Ventricular  Contraction. 

"  The  movements  of  the  heart  are  soft ;  tho 
pulse  is  feeble,  irregular,  intermittent,  un- 
equal, but  much  more  so  than  in  contractiooi 
of  the  orifices  on  the  right  side  ;  and  I  find  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  it,  in  the  chemical 
difference  of  the  blood  which  reaches  the  ven* 
tricle.  Indeed,  if  the  blood  arrive  slowly  into 
tbf  lungs,  thdr  action  ii  diiaiaia^Ml(  if,  «» 
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tb«  ooBtriryy  tli«  blood  get  there  with  fm. 
eiUty,  the  aetioa  of  the  lange  is  ioereased. 
I»th«  ftnt  ease,  the  blood  being  lees  ozyge- 
wUed,  AadeoAsequeatly  less  stimulatijig,  im- 
pwts  a  Moderate  activity  to  the  left  cavities; 
la  the  seeond  ease,  this  activity,  oa  the  con* 
tftry.  will  be  very  great,  for  the  blood  will 
hem  regenerated  itself  ia  a  more  easy  respi- 
ntioa,  and  the  action  which  it  exercises  npon 
tke  kft  cavities  will  there  produce  very  con- 
siderable activity,  particnlarlyifitezperienee 
•ay  obstacle  in  its  passage;  the  conseqaeace 
as  regards  the  pulse  ia  that  case  is  a  greater 
irregnlaricy ;  it  also  may  happca  that  the  left 
vaatride  ceases  to  act  until  it  has  been  able 
to  admit  a  certain  quantity  of  blood.  Under 
both  alrenmstaacee,  the  arteries  are  almost 
empty,  aad  this  state  Is  dearly  proved  by 
their  siakiag  nader  the  sphygmometric  co- 
lama  which  descends  below  its  level,  in  the 
proportioii  of  one,  two,  and  even  three  de- 
grees, according  to  the  volume  of  the  ex- 
plored artery,  and  the  power  of  the  obstacle 
which  opposes  the  passage  of  the  blood  into 
the  left  ventridc.*' 

VmMettkhAorHe  Omiraetum, 

Here  the  same  vacuity  of  the  arteries  is  la- 
dkated  by  the  same  sphygmometric  sigas  as 
la  the  preeediag  case. 

Uffpertrophif  qf  tht  Heart  tritJumt  anif  Gm- 
troeiion  qftht  Otifiect, 

**  The  pulse  is  regular,  but  unequal  in  its 
OMtractloas ;  it  presents  this  anomaly,  that 
tM  eolnma  of  mercury,  after  having  beea 
eltvated  to  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  we 
will  say  S  or  4,  asceads  suddenly  by  inter- 
v«li  to  8,  iO,  and  even  15  degrees.  A  simple 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventride  of  the  heart 
It  coBStaatly  exhibiting  this  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  pulse.  The  dilatation  of  the  left 
vaotriele  and  of  its  auride,  presents  the  same 
tphygmometrle  sigas  as  those  of  the  aurlculo- 
wiatrlcular  and  the  ventriculo-aortic  contrac- 
tloae.  Auecnltatloo,  percussion,  mensura- 
tfoa,  aad  the  examination  of  the  other  vital 
functions,  will  serve  to  distinguish  advanced 
organic  lesions  from  the  contractions  or  vege- 
tations which  are  beginning  to  develope 
themselves." 

The  sphygmometer  u^d  for  the  heart 
iMUt,  of  course,  be  on  an  enlarged  scale;  in 
oflier  respects  It  is  similar  to  the  small  one 
Uicd  for  the  pulse. 

A  table  is  added,  in  which  aecroscopie  re- 
starches  are  recorded,  corroborative  of  the 
diagnosis  afforded  by  the  sphygmometer. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  very  great  con- 
^deafc  in  oar  fingers  for  the  exploration  of 
the  pulse,  and  no  small  faith  In  our  ears,  as- 
dsted  by  the  symptoms,  for  that  of  the 
hnrti  aaTcrthclewi  we  caoaot  tee  any  na- 


soa  why  our  brethren  should  not,  each  and 
severally,  provide  themselves  with  sphygmo- 
meters, large  and  small,  and  proceed  straight- 
way to  bring  the  merits  of  this  ingenious  la* 
strument  to  the  test  of  experience. 


XZTBAOKDINARY  CASXS  OF  POIBOKINa 
WITH   ARSENIC. 

Wb  quote  this  case  in  fall,  though  eom* 
of  the  details  are  rather  too  minute  for  many 
of  oar  readers;  but  if  we  omitted  them* 
the  narrative  would  be  imperfect.  The  cases 
are  thus  recorded  in  a  French  Journal : 

A  case  of  extraordinary  depravity  cama 
on  before  the  Court  of  Amizes  of  the  Heme* 
Hernane  (Mayence),  on  the  22d  March  lasta 
and  occupied  the  court  for  the  four  follow- 
ing  days  coosecutively.  It  was  the  trial  of 
two  women,  each  charged  with  having  poi* 
soned  her  husband,  and  one  of  them  with 
having,  in  addition,  poisoned  her  father,  her 
mother,  three  of  her  children,  and  her  pater* 
nal  uncle.  The  judicial  annals  afford  few 
instances  of  so  shocking  a  series  of  crimat 
as  that  developed  in  the  Court  of  Hayeneo 
in  these  five  days. 

Gregoire  Toll,  and  his  wife  Begina  Hof, 
working  people  at  Abenheim,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  the  Hesse-Rhenane,  the  M-deeoal 
department  of  Mont-Tonnere,  were  entitled 
to  some  considerable  property  upon   the 
death  of  Mathias  Toll,  the  brother  of  6re« 
goire.    They  had  both  the   reputation  of 
honest  and  industrious  people.    They  had 
two  children ;  a  son,  as  a  conscript,  entered 
the  French  service  in  the  year  1611,  and 
disappeared  in  the  Russian  campaign ;  and 
a  daughter  named  Marguerite,  one  of  tha 
two  prisoners,  who,  in  the  absence  of  her 
brother,  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  pos- 
session of  the   inheritance,   to  which  sha 
would  be  eventaally  entitled,  by  the  must 
infamous  means.    Having  naturally  a  laMe 
for  pleasure,  and  the  advantages  of  a  hand* 
some  face  and  beauliful  person,  Marguerita 
devoted  herself  to  fetei'tkampeire  and  other 
light   amusementr,  in    the   enjoyment  of 
which  she  was  encouraged  by  her  parents, 
of  whom  she  was  the  idol ;  and  when,  with 
all  their  economy,  they  could  not  suoply 
the  meane,  she  contrived  to  procure  tbca 
by  clandestinely  selling  the  fruit  or  otbtc 
produce  of  the  farm,  the  necessary  conceal* 
meat  of  which  led  to  falsehoods,  and  from 
thenee  hypocrisy  became   the  prevailing 
feature  in  her  character. 

At  one  of  these  /«tet'€kamp€ire  she  ba* 
came  acquainted  with  Leonard  Jaeger,  a 
farm  servant  at  Abenheim,  whom  she  mar* 
ried  in  August,  1811,  against  the  will  of 
her  parents.  Of  this  marriage  there  waro 
seven  children.  Her  dissipation  and  aver* 
sion  to  indnstry  brought  troabie  into  hir 
family,  and  frequently  caused  a  quarrel  ba* 
tweea  her  and  her  husband. 
Jftegtri  despairing  of  her  •mandmesir '' 
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himself  up  to  debaucheries,  to  enable  him 
to  indulge  in  which  he  contracted  usurious 
•ngagements  with  some  Jews,  and  thus  the 
patrimony  of  Marguerite  was  dissipated  in 
the  lifetime  of  her  father  and  mother,  whose 
reproaches  only  inflamed  the  rage  of  their 
son-in-law,  and  caused  him  frequently  to 
treat  his  wife  with  great  brutality.  Once, 
when  cracking  his  whip  in  a  passion,  he  cut 
out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  shortly  after,  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  he  broke  a  leg.  The 
least  contradiction  made  him  mad,  particu- 
larly if  it  related  to  domestic  affiiirs. 

niings  went  on  in  this  state  until  the 
death  of  l£atbiasTon,the  brother  of  Gregoire, 
and  uncle  of  Marguerite  Regina  Hof,  the  wife 
of  Qregoire,  after  languishing  for  some  time 
inconsequence  of  the  misconduct  of  her  son- 
in-law,   died   in    1826,  and  Gregoire,  the 
ihther,  died  1830.    The  deaths  of  these  per- 
•ons,  who  were  in  years,  appeared  natural 
eyents,  but  the  catastrophes  which  succeeded 
excited  suspicion.    Leonard  Jaeger  died  in 
August,  1831,  aged  37»  and  in  the  Decem- 
ber following  the  grave  opened  for  three  of 
his  daughters,  aged  three,    five,  and  ten 
years,  respectively.    It  was  generally  re- 
ported that  symptoms  of  poisoning  were 
discovered  in  tiie  last  of  these  deaths.    The 
widow  Jaeger  conducted  herself  with  unpar- 
donable levity  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  several  expressions  used  by  her  were 
related,  which  showed  the  little  affection 
she  felt  for  her  children.    Tbe  magistrate 
of  Abenheim  enjoined  the  Justice  of  Peace 
to  investigate  the  case.    The  body  of  Cathe- 
rine Jaeger  was  disinterred.     1 1  was  inspect- 
ed by  professional  men.    The  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  were  analysed  by 
demists,  but  no  trace  of  poison  was  found, 
and  the  inquiry  led  to  no  further  result 
•  These    proceedings   might  have  been  a 
Mlotary  warning  to  Marguerite  Jaeger  if 
her  depravity  had  not  led  her  to  another 
crime.    The  annihilation  of  the  little  patri- 
mony which  she  derived  from  her  father 
and  mother  reduced  her  to  the  necessity  of 
patting  her  two  surviving  children  out  to 
lerrice,  the  two  others  having  died  in  1829. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  1833,  she  her- 
self entered  as  servant  into  the  family  of 
Jean  Philippe  Renter,  an  innkeeper  at 
Worms.  He  was  a  man  of  substance,  with 
a  wife  and  four  children,  but  this  family  was 
also  a  prey  to  conjugal  strife.  Renter  by 
degrees  neglected  his  business,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  intoxication.  Quarrels  with 
his  wife  frequently- succeeded,  which  she 
bore  with  resignation,  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  presume  that  ehe  meditated  to 
relieve  herself  from  her  situation  by  an  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  her  husband,  whose 
health  was  visibly  on  the  decline  from  the 
immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Ihis 
horrible  idea»  as  appeared  in  tbe  sequel,  was 
•uggestcd  to  her  by  the  widow  Jaeger. 

iUnter  fell  suddenly  sick  on  the  27th  of 
Anguiitrl833,  and  was  carried  off  in  two 
days.    A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  widow 


Jaeger  herself  was  conveyed  to  the  Hospital 
of  Wonns.  Her  malady  was  considered 
very  dangerous,  and  despairing  of  her  reco- 
very, she  made  a  discovery  to  the  physician 
of  the  hospital,  which  left  no  doubt  that 
Renter  had  perished  by  poison.  The  Com- 
missary of  Police  soon  visited  the  widow 
Jaeger,  and  interrogated  her,  and  received 
from  her  a  fresh  confession.  Contrary  to 
expectation  she  recovered,  and  repeated 
the  same  story.  The  investigation,  com- 
menced in  the  year  1831,  after  the  suspected 
deaths  of  the  three  children,  was  resumed. 
Tlus  unnatural  mother,  wife,  and  daughter, 
explained  in  full  detail  the  means  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  her  victims.  Her 
method  did  not  consist,  like  that  of  common 
poisoners,  in  throwing  arsenic  in  powder 
into  their  food.  She  boiled  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  in  a  pint  of  water,  strained 
the  liquid  when  cold  through  a  piece  of 
linen,  and  mixed  this  water  in  a  g\^  ol 
wine,  a  cup  of  milk,  or  some  broth,  and  the 
result  was,  the  arsenic  thus  extremely  di- 
vided could  not  be  discovered  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  admi- 
nistered. Professional  men  to  whom  she 
explained  her  diabolical  process  made  an 
experiment  with  it  upon  a  calf  and  a  pig. 
These  animals  died  with  astonishing  rapi- 
dity, and  their  bowels  on  examination  pre- 
sented no  trace  of  poison. 

Being  interrogated  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  initiated  in  such  secrets,  she 
pretended  at  first  that  a  diplomatist,  sent 
from  a  foreign  power,  and  aecorated  with 
several  orders,  having  lodged  for  some  time 
at  the  inn  of  Renter,  had  communicated  to 
her  this  convenient  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
an  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  secnring 
impunity  for  herself.  More  lately  she  said 
it  was  her  own  father  who  had  imparted  to 
her  the  secret ;  that  burning  with  a  desire 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  succession  to 
the  property  enjoyed  by  his  brother  Mathias, 
he  had  taught  her  how  to  get  rid  of  her 
uncle.  That  with  this  view  he  had  studied 
the  use  of  poisons,  and  discovered  things  which 
the  ablest  chemist  considered  impossible. 

This  woman,  in  her  defence,  displayed 
extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  and  an- 
swered every  objection ;  but  she  could  not 
deny  that  she  had  taken  the  lives  of  her 
father,  mother,  and  husband,  although  she 
employed  the  most  singular  artifice  to  pal- 
liate those  horrible  crimes.  As  to  her  child- 
ren, she  pretended  tiiey  had  been  poisoned 
through  mistake.  She  kept  in  reserve  a 
decoction  of  this  arsenic,  prepared  after  a 
method  which  a  person  unknown,  or  her 
father  himself,  had  shown  her ;  and  that  her 
daughters,  finding  this  bottle,  had  the  curio- 
sity to  taste  it,  so  that  she  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach herself  with  on  accountof  their  deaths* 
The  life  of  the  innkeeper  of  Worms  she  said 
she  attempted  only  from  compassion  for  the 
woman  Renter,  and  after  long  entreaty. 

The  woman  Renter  was  far  from  agiee- 
ing  on  this  point  with  her  accomplice.    If 
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th!kT!!!  ^.^  ]^li«^«d,  she  wa»  ignorant  «We  recommend  at  first  to  administer 

S^  t?    ^1*1  *^^«^^««  contained  arsenic,  the  nux  vomica  in  po?rder.  in  doses    of 

&ne  tnoQght  it  was  onlv  a  drug  to  cure  him  seven  grains,  three  times  a-day,  as  recom- 

of  Jhw  passion  for  branciy.  mended  by  Vaux  of  Ipswich,  England.    In 

♦k/fi!       ^  r?     .  ^^^  Pfwoners  Guilty—  one  individual,  to  whom  the  article  was  ad- 

ZL.^I'^V      .^^  poisoned  her  father,  ministered  in  this  form,  the  good  effects 

W  tK^L  7  ^l®.""*  "''?l'*'  ^^'  h««»»nd'  ^^  were  prompt.    The  griping,  tenesmus,  and 

f«  *K^      .*^"?*^*«»'  *!jd  ^othas  accomplices  frequent  calls  to  stool  were  speedily  check- 

in  ine  poisoning  of  Renter,  and  the  Court  ed ;  the  discharges  became  natural,  and  the 

pawja  upon  them  sentence  of  death.  patient,  who  bad  suffered  much,  and  had 

.♦o.!^^  ^**?.  f^  ^y  "**  "**""  *^^®*'^y  ^*"e<*  *o  obtain  "-clief  from  the  treatment 

TW  ."®'  satisfactory  to  medical  jurisU.  previously  prescribed,  expressed  himself  de- 

liiey  are  within  the  range  of  possibility,  lighted  with  the  remedy.    It  was  also  bene- 

Uiough  exceedmgly  improbable.    The  fre-  ficial  in  other  cases,  as  were  the  alcoholic 

quent  adminwtration  of  small  quantit.es  of  extract  of  Pelletier.  administered  in  doses 

arsemc  mixed  with  food  might  induce  gas-  of  two  grains,  three  times  a  day,  and  the 

iro-cnreriUs,  bat  that  very  small  quantities  strychnia,  given  in  the  form  of  an  acetate, 


.     .         -nr-L             ''                   w^.  comparative  trials  of  the  different  pre-^ 

coiogists.    We  have  stated  in  our  translation  parations  of  the  article  have  as  yet  been  too 

?k  ,??     ,    ^         Formulary  of  Hospitals,  limited  to  enable  us  to  decide  which  de- 

(nat  jrowier  s  solution  administered  freely  serves  the  preference;  but  we  are  inclined 

in  agues  often  destroys  life ;  but  not  so  sud-  to  prefer  the  powder,  and  next  to  that  the 

dcnlyasinone  of  the  cases  above  related,  extract.    It  will  perhaps  be  beneficial  to 

inese  cases  remind  us  of  the  slow  poisoning  combine  with  whatever  form  U  employed,  a 

m  former  ages,  if  we  except  the  case  of  small  quantity  of  opium  or  some  of  its  pre- 

Eenter.— Ed.]  parations." 

— *—  The  good  effects  of  nux  vomica  in  seve- 

Oii  ih*  Bmploynunt  of  Nux  Vomka  and  its  "^  ®^  ^^  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 

Preparations  in  Dysentery.  ^"^"^  <*' ^«  digestive  organs,   have  long 

been  known,  but  it  is  highly  probable  thttk 
Thb  able  editor  gf  our  contemporary,  the  the  remedy  has  not  been  so  generally  em» 
N.  A.  Archives  of  Medical  and  Surgical  ployed  as  it  deserves.  HagstrOm,  a  Swedish 
Science  states,  that  having  been  particularly  physician,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  wh6  re- 
embarrassed  land  disappointed  in  the  ma-  commended  it  in  dysentery,  and  his  testi* 
nagement  of  dysentery  during  the  two  last  mony  in  its  favour  was  of  tiie  most  flatter- 
autamns,  in  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  he  ing  character.  The  celebrated  Hufeland 
has  been  within  a  short  time  induced  to  states  that  he  derived  great  benefit  from  it 
make  trial  of  the  nux  vomica  in  some  cases  in  the  treatment  of  ejndemic  dysentery ; 
of  this  disease.  "  We  have  as  yet  only  had  and  Thomann  remarks,  that  he  baa  seen  it 
an  opportunity  of  using  it  in  a  few  cases,"  effectual  in  allaying  the  tormina,  and  abat« 
he  observes,  "  and  those  not  of  the  worst  ing  the  inclination  to  go  to  stool.  Richter 
character,  yet  so  difficult  to  manage,  that  observes,  in  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
some  of  them  had  previously  resisted  all  remedy  in  dysentery,  that  the  extract,  like 
onr  remedies.  The  cases  selected  wei-e  opium,  tends  directly  to  allay  the  irritation 
those  which  were  not  attended  with  much  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  subjoins,  that 
febrile  excitement,  but  which  were  charac-  combined  with  the  article  just  mentioned,  it 
tensed  by  frequent  calls  to  stool,  consider-  proves  beneficial  where  opium  alone  &ils  to 
able  griping  and  bearing  down,  and  an  in-  do  so.  The  following  is  the  form  in  which 
ability  to  pass  any  thing  but  mucus,  or  that  be  administers  it : — R.  Extract,  nucis  vomic. 
material  streaked  with  blood.  In  some  of  ^ta ;  Mucilag.  gum  mimos.  §  i ;  Aqase  font, 
the  cases,  the  remedy,  though  certainly  be-  g  vi ;  Syrup,  althaei,  i  L  M.  S.  Two  table- 
neficial,  was  not  competent  alone  to  accom-  spoonsful  every  two  hours, 
plish  a  core ;  in  others,  its  good  effects  were  **  By  Most,  a  recent  writer,  this  article  is 
BO  striking,  as  to  inspire  considerable  confi-  especially  recommended  in  what  he  deno- 
dence  in  its  virtues,  and  to  induce  ns  to  minates  pituitious  dysentery,  and  he  remarket 
make  this  notice,  and  with  the  view  of  in-  that  when, the  disease  is  protiacted,  the  ar^ 
citing  others  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  under  si-  tide  may  be  administered  in  the  follow* 
milar  circumstances.  We  do  not  wish  to  ing  form  for  several  days  in  succession, 
recommend  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  with  great  advantage : — Bc.Nacvomic.  5i| 
means,  or  to  inspire  a  hope  that  it  will  be  Infunde  in  aqua  ferv.  q.s.  Digere  per  |  hor 
found  capable  of  itself  of  curing  the  disease  ut  reman.  $vi;  Col.  adde  Tinct.  opii 
in  a  large  number  of  cases.  But  from  what  simp.  5  ss*  M.  S.  A  table-spoonful  every 
we  have  seen  of  its  effects,  we  feel  assured  two  hours. 

that  it  will  be  found  a  useful  adjuvant,  and  "  We  find  the  following  very  flattering 

that  in  some  cases  at  least  it  will  afford  re*  account  of  the  efficacy  of  nox  romica  in 

litf  when  other  remedies  fail.  dysentery,  in  Armstrong's  Leetortsi  rooent* 
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\y  poblished: — *  A  friend  of  mine,    Mr.  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature.    Dr.  B. 

George  Vaax,  of  Ipswich,  has  tried  a  re-  found  that  on  drawing  the  leg  gradually  and 

medy  for  sixteen  years,  in  about  two  han-  gently  towards  himself,  it  immediately  as* 

dred  eases  (t.  e.  in  dysentery),  and  the  result  sumed  its  natural  position  and  shape;  bat 

has  been  so  successful,  and  so  remarkably  when  left  to  itself,  it  began  directly  to 

uniform,  that  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  mention  move  upward ;  the  knee  flattened  upon  the 

the  treatment  here.    This  gentleman  g^res  top;  swelled  out  a  little  beneath,  but  none 

in  dysentery,  or  ioflammatioo  of  the  mucous  on  either  side.    When  the  leg  had  arrived 

membraoe  about  the  colon,  seven  grains  of  at  about  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  its  mo- 

Aux  vomica  thrice  daily.    It  neither  purges  tion  became  more  rapid,  till  it  was  checked 

ttor  constipates,  but  removes  the  inflamma-  by  the  clothes,  or  the  integamentt  of  the 

iton,  and  healthy  evacuations  follow.    Mr.  lower  part  of  the  thigh  and  npper  part  ef 

Vattx,  who  resides  in  London,  bears  similar  the  leg.    It  was  easily  drawn  back :  and 

testimony  to  the  value  of  this  remedy,  and  when  the  leg  had  arrived  at  nearly  a  r'ght 

I  strongly  recommend  it  to  your  notice.    I  angle  with  the  thigh,  the  amount  of  force 

•hall  certainly  try  it  in  the  next  case  I  meet  required  to  carry  on  the  motion  was  still 

with.    It  seems  to  operate  as  a  kind  of  less,  and  contmued  to  diminish  until  the 

specific'  limb  became  straight.    Flexion  of  the  leg 

**  By  Mr.  Frisch,  a  German  physician  of  upon  the  thi^b  was  performed  with  the 

ee1ebrtty,the  remedy  is  highly  recommend*  usual  ease.    No  motion  of  the  limb  appear* 

ed.    He  remarks,  that  in  those  forms  of  ed  to  give  the  child  pain.    The  limb  wae 

diarrhcsa  dependent  upon  a  subacute  inflam«  confined  In  a  proper  position  by  bandagei, 

mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in-  for  a  short  time,  and  the  leg  did  not  after* 

testines,  which  are  attended  with  frequent  wards  show  any  inclination  to  return  to  ite 

discharges  of  tenacious  mucus,  and  much  unnatural  situation.  The  child  did  well,  and 

griping  and  tenesmus,  no  remedy  is  so  effec*  when  it  began  to  use  its  legs  no  diflerence 

tnal  as  nox  vomica.     Its  efficacy  in  diar-  could  be  discovered  between  them."— 6^. 

rhoea  has  also  been  testified  by  others.    In  eii. 

a  case  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  in  an  individual  e 

of  a  nervous  temperament,  Professor  R^ca-  -„.  nnvrnv  nv  Tnvnixnwn 

mier  administered  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ^™  JONBT  OF  trbbizond. 

nux  vomica,  in  doses  of  ith  of  a  grain,  wit^  ..      ,  ..     s        «r -^l  avl  i^  «•        *^*v 

complete  success,  after  vLious  remedies  had  ^^  a  letter  from  KeithAb^tt,  Esq..  to  ibm 

been  resorted  to  ineffectually.  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  i*  »;  ae* 

«  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  5?^°'  ^^  ^^"  '*r  ^  *»°°^y'  T^'^i  *?  ^ 
the  remedy  is  at  least  deserving  further  Xcnophon  as  having  produced  the  effecU  of 
trial.  To  expect  it  to  perform  the  part  of  temporary  madness,  or  rather  drunkenneae, 
ft  specific  would  be  an  absurdity,  nor  would  ^"^  ^^  ^^<>1«  ^^y  ^^°  ""^  "^^  **•  without 
It  be  reasonable  to  expect  much  from  it  in  <»«»iDg  "7  »«nott«  consequences.  "  It  ii 
the  acute  stage  of  dysentery.  But  after  wppo»«^  to  be,"  he  observes,  "  from  the 
suitable  depletion,  and  especially  when  the  «°^"  ^f  azalea  pontica,  that  the  bees  ex- 
disease  is  verging  upon  a  chronic  form,  we  t^act  this  honey,  that  plant  growing  in  abun- 
doubt  not  it  will  be  found  useful.  Our  own  ^*»c«  >»  this  part  of  the  country,  and  ito 
experience  with  it.  as  yet,  has  been  limited ;  blossoms  emitting  the  most  eiquisite  odour, 
but  we  propose  to  it  a  fair  trial,  and  in  the  T^^  c^^^t  which  it  has  on  those  who  eat  it» 
mean  time,  as  truth  is  our  only  object,  we  1«»  •«  I  bavc  myself  witnessed,  precisely  that 
shall  be  glad  if  these  obeerrationa  should  ^hich  Xenophon  describes.  When  taken  Su 
•erve  to  induce  some  of  our  professional  •  >maU  quantity,  it  causes  violent  head- 
brethren  to  test  its  efficacy.  Should  any  eche  and  vomiting,  and  the  unhappy  indi- 
of  them  do  so,  we  should  be  pleased  to  re-  vidual  who  swallows  it.  resembles  aa  much  ae 
eeive  the  results  of  their  experience."—  possible  a  tipsy  man;  and  a  large  dose  will 
JLmtriean  Journal  of  iht  Mwdieal  Sciauetf  Feb.  completely  deprive  him  of  all  bis  aenses.*' 

isas.  — o— 

— Oi—  ROTAL  HUMANE  800IBTT. 

Singular  Condition  tff  the  Knee-joint  qf  a  ^ROif  the  report  of  this  Society,  It  appears 

New-bom  In/ant.  that  25,000  persons  have  been  rewarded  for 

Dm.  D.  W.  Bard,  of  Troy,  Vermont,  has  '^^^^8  their  lives  to  preserve  others;  and 

communicated  lo  our  contemporary,   the  »o'«  than  60,000  persons  rescued  from  ap- 

Botton  Medical  and  Surgical  Jcurnal  (Nov.  26.  parent  death. 

1834),  a  remarkable  case,  in  a  new-born  in-  — ^ — 

fant,  iiT  which  «•  the  leg  turned  up  forward  on  Conlnbution  to  the  History  qf  yaeeinaiion. 

the  thigh,  the  bottom  of  the  foc.t  presenting  The  following    fact,    illustrative     of    the 

directly  forward,  the  toes  turned  toward  the  value    of    the  Jennerian   discovery,   seems 

face   of  the  child,  and  the  heel  from  it"  worth     recording.       ▲     granddaughter    of 

T.  e  attendants  were  not  aware  of  any  in-  Mrs.    M.*s    was  attacked  in  April,   1833, 

Jury  being  sustained  during  the  delivery,  with  small^pox,   which  ran  iu  couth  and 

which  had  beea  natural,  and  accomplished  terminated  favourably.    About   six    weska 
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•fterwards,  yit,  on  the  1st  of  Jane,  Mrs. 
M.'t  daughter  aad  grandson  (residing  in  the 
•amc  hoase  with  the  first  patient),  the  for- 
mer ag^d  thirty-five,  the  latter  eighteen*  were 
attacked  with  head  ache  and  fever,  followed 
OB  the  third  day  by  an  eruption  which  pre- 
aeated  the  ordinary  features  of  varioloid,  and 
ran  the  usual  coarse  of  that  disease.  The 
eruptive  fever  in  the  grandson  was  very  mild, 
but  three  pochs  appeared  on  his  face,  and 
proportioaally  few  on  his  body.  On  the  tenth 
day  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  abroad. 
The  daughter  had  severe  head-ache  and  high 
•mptiTe  fever,  had  forty-three  pocks  on  her 
fuobf  and  a  proportional  number  ou  the  rest 
of  her  person. 

When  children,  the  grandson  had  been  vac- 
etutied,  and  the  daughter  innoeulated.  The 
faittar  had  the  small- poz  at  that  time,  (as  the 
SBOther  informed  me),  pretty  severely,  bad 
several  pocks,  and  subsequently  she  had  had 
chicken-pox. — American  Journal  of  the  Medi^ 

AND 

Saimrdajff  AprU  95IA,  1836. 
&MM  XORI,  BUT   NOT   FOE  THB  LAST 

TiiiB — What  arx  the  twbntt- 

TWO  DOING  ? 

Unless  the  organ  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  has  been  throwing  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  profession  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  not  at  all  improbable),  it  is 
the  serioas  intention  of  that  learned 
body  to  subject  itself  to  a  spontaneous 
and  very  extensiye  reformation.  So 
•weeping,  indeed,  are  the  contemplated 
changes,  that  the  ont-door  friends  of 
the  College,  to  wit  a  few  apothecaries 
who  have  filled  their  pockets  by  the 
**  good  understanding^'  system,  in  other 
words  by  officiating  as  lackeys  to  the 
fellows,  are  apprehensive  that  the  lat- 
ter, seized  with  some  dire  delusion,  have 
passed  from  one  extreme  to  another — 
have  become  mere  sans^cuhtteSf  and| 
hanging  up  their  breeches  as  votive 
offerings  to  i£scolapius,  are  about  to 
dance,  in  the  disencumbered  wildness 
of  democratic  fury,  over  the  ruins  of 
all  that  is  venerable  in  our  medical  in- 
stitutions. However  this  may  be,  it  is 
dear  Uiat  the  College  regards  the  de« 


mand  for  reform  as  too  powerful  to  be 
openly  resisted,  and  is  resolved  either 
to  cajole  the  profession,  or  to  yield  to 
it. 

But  there  is  another  College  whose 
intentions  are  less  obvious.  What 
course  do  the  twenty-two  fine  fellows 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  mean  to  pursue  ?  Not 
a  whisper  is  afloat  by  which  we  may 
guess  at  the  secrets  of  their  prison- 
house  J  one  of  three  suppositions,  how- 
ever, must  be  adopted  to  explain  the 
mystery :  either  the  twenty-two  are  so 
stupilied  with  the  consciousness  of  de- 
tected guilt,  and  approaching  retribu- 
tion, that  they  lack  wit  to  frame  a  de- 
vice, or  they  mean  to  overwhelm  their 
adversaries  by  a  grand  and  unexpected 
burst  of  liberality,  or  they  are  detetw 
mined  to  stand  their  ground  to  the  last^ 
and  die  with  harness  on  their  backs. 
The  first  supposition  is  the  most  natu- 
ral, but  the  last,  we  fear,  the  most  pro- 
bable ;  and  if  it  be  actually  true,  the 
twenty-two  have  certainly  acquired  one 
title  to  admiration — they  are  the  gamest 
men  alive ! 

They  must  be  endowed  with  no  smaU 
magnanimity,  who  can  standi  firm  when 
the  arm  of  public  justice  is  uplifted  to 
crush  them;  when  the  voice  of  an 
outraged  profession  is  loud  against 
them ;  and  when  the  consciousness  of 
deep  and  long  continued  iniquity  "  cows 
their  better  part  of  man :''  they  must 
indeed  have 

-*— robur  et  ks  triplex 
Cireapsetas! 

But  can  they  not  be  persuaded?  Will 

they  persist  in  courting  disgraee  and 

ruin>  rather  than  perform  a  few  acts, 

not  of  generosity— no  one  asks  it  of 

them — but  of  plain  justice  and  common 

decency  P  We  tell  them  there  is  only 

one  way  to  avoid  impending  destroe- 

tion;   that  way  is  to  give  up  at  ones 

the  self-perpetuating  system.    It  may 

be  urged  that  the  council  was  originally 

constituted  on  this  principle  $  it  was : 

but  how  could  it  have  entered  the  mind 

of  any  human  beings  that  a  conneil 
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framed  to  perpetaate  itself  by  selection  of  the  medical  officer  from  the  hands 
from  the  members  of  the  College,  of  the  parochial  officers,  and  place  it  in 
should  limit  that  selection  to  a  small  those  of  the  parish  at  large ;  and  next 
and  inconsiderable  body  of  surgeons,  to,  by  this  means,  introduce  a  certain 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  nine-tenths  of  apothecary  of  their  own  way  of  think- 
the  members,  who  are  thus  utterly  shut  ing,  into  the  vacant  situation.  Now, 
out  from  all  participation  in  the  govern-  against  the  popular  election  of  a  pro- 
ment  of  their  own  College  ?  fessional  medical  officer,  we  loudly  pro- 
The  fact  that  such  an  abuse  can  test.  The  profession  is  already  suffi- 
exist,  ought  for  ever  to  prevent  any  ciently  buffeted  by  the  public,  and  it 
corporate  body  from  being  again  con-  only  requires  the  degrading  begging 
stituted  on  the  same  principle,  and  from  door  to  door,  for  the  "  sweet 
would  now  lead  to  the  immediate  aboli-  voices"  of  the  "  unwashed,"  to  plunge 
iion  of  that  principle,  if  the  twenty-two  it  irrecoverably  in  the  slough  of  con- 
had  a  spark  of  good  or  honourable  tempt.  Let  our  readers  only  imagine 
feeling  among  them.  The  College  will  the  annual  canvass  of  an  extensive 
never  be  anything  but  an  object  of  parish  (for  the  office  of  surgeon  is  an- 
detestation  and  ridicule  to  the  grea^  nual),  and  say  whether  it  is  probable 
body  of  English  surgeons,  till  the  coun-  that  men  of  refined  minds,  and  extensive 
cil  is  elected  by  the  members,  and  every  acquirements,  would  submit  themselves 
member  is  eligible  to  the  council.  to  it !    For  ourselves,  we  very  much 

doubt  the  patriotic  motives  of  the  pro- 


FABI8H  JOBBING.  moters  of  this  parochial  emetUe ;  it  is 

SoMK  time  ago  we  alluded  to  the  rumour  not  so  much  dislike  of  the  principle  of 

that  the  parochial  officers  of  Saint  Anne,  electing  a  person  if  non-qualified,  as  the 

Soho,  were  about  to  elect  to  the  office  desire  of  placing  their  own  man — ^be  he 

of  surgeon  of  the  parish,  an  individual  what  he  may — ^into  the  office,  that  ac- 

who  we  have  heard  was  unable  to  exhibit  tuates  these  Hampdens  on  a  small  scale. 

those  legal  qualifications  of  medical  edu-  The  principle  of  popidar  election  once 

cation,  that  are  generally  and  very  pro-  established  in  such  a  mat|^,  we  shall 

perly  required  from  candidates  for  pub-  find   the  man  that  can  ]|iK>ck  at  the 

lie   responsible   situations.      We  are  greatest  number  of  doors  in  a  given 

grieved  tostate,  that  the  churchwardens  time,  and  romance  with  the  greatest 

and  overseers  have  allowed  their  per-  volubility,  carry  important  and  respon- 

fonal  predilections  to  outweigh  their  sible  appointments  over  others,  who 

sense  of  public  duty,  and  have  elected  display   indeed   a  minor  aptitude  in 

the  individual  in  question.    Meantime,  these  accomplishments,  but  possess  the 

though  the  election  was  made  only  a  more  desirable   attributes  of  medical 

fortnight  since,  a  requisition  sighed  by  skiU  and  humanity, 

ninety-one  rate  payers,  calling  on  the  The  just  and  most  advisable  mode  of 

churchwardens  to  convene  a  vestry  for  proceeding  is,  that  the  parochial  offi- 

the  purpose  of  taking  their  choice  into  cers  should  recal  their   appointment, 

consideration,  has  been  got  up.    The  and  choose  some  one  against  whom  no 

churchwardens  have  thought  proper  to  objection  on  the  score  of  legal  disquali- 

refuse  a  vestry  for  such  a  purpose,  and  fication  can  be  brought  We  say  legal  i 

a  statement  of  the  whole  case  has,  we  and  surely  the  officers  can  have  but 

understand,  been  forwarded  to  the  Poor  little  idea  of  the  fearful  responsibility 

Law  Commissioners,  for  their  opinion  to  which  they  are  exposing  themselves, 

and  interference.  by  persisting  in  their  choice  of  a  person 

The  object  of  the  requisitionists  is  a  (if)  .without  a  legal    qualification  to 

double  one  t  first,  to  wrest  the  election  praoticei  or  to  give  medical  evidence  in 
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legal    inquiries     In    what]   situation  and  Williams,  the  murderers   of  the 

will  they  be  placed,  should  the  sudden  Italian  boy.    One  of  them  went  from 

or  mysterious  death  of  some  inmate  of  shop  to  shop,  bought  a  pennyworth  of 

the  workhouse  necessitate  the  calling  laudanum  in  each,  until  he  had  accu« 

of  an  inquest  to  look  into  the  cause  of  mulated  a  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy 

the  event  ?    Why,  the  evidence  of  their  his  victim.   This  he  mixed  with  porter, 

medical  officer  would  be  refused:    it  administered  itto  the  unfortunate  youth, 

would  be  refused  in  the  coroner's,  as  and  when  it  narcotized  him,  put  him 

well  as  in  every  other  court  of  the  landj  head  foremost  into  a  well  j  suffocation 

his  opinion,  unless  legally  qualified  to  was  the  immediate  result.  The  remedy 

practice,  is  worth  no  more  than  that  of  for  t^e  frequency  of  the  horrible  crime 

any  other  individual,  who  is  not,  even  of  poisoning  is  simple.    It  is  this,  that 

as  he  is,  practising  medicine.  The  con-  °o   chemist,  druggist,  apothecary,   or 

fusion    likely  to  arise  from  such  de-  vender  of  medicines,  should  ever  sell 

ficiency  on  his  part,  would  assuredly  be  *°y  quantity  of  a  poison,  opium,  prus- 

laid  at  the  door  of  those  who  dehberate-  ^^^  ^^^^»  henbane,  fox-glove,  hemlock, 

ly  and  knowingly  made  choice  of  him.  °^^  vomica,  arsenic,  corrosive  subli- 

We,  therefore,  once  more  advise  them  ni^te,  &c.  &c.,  to  any  person  whatever, 

to  reconsider  the  question,  and  act  from  unless  he  or  she  produced  the  prescrip* 

prudential  as  well  as  from  just  motives.  ^^^  ^^  ^  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 

In  a  neighbouring  parish— St.  Mar-  titioner— under   a   penalty  of  ten  or 

tin  in  the  Fields— the  gentleman  who  twenty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  before 

has  for  many  years  served,  and,  from  a  j^istice  of  the  peace.    All  the  poisons 

all  that  we  have  heard,  served  faithfully  ^^*  °**^®*  Valuable  remedies  in  small 

and  skilfully  the  office  of  surgeon,  has  ^^^es.      Moreover,   these    substances 

been  ejected,  and  replaced  by  a  Mr.  should  be  kept  apart   from  ordinary 

Bainbridge,  the  idol  of  a  party  now  medicines,  and  never  dispensed  by  ap- 

dominant  in  the  parish.    We  doubt  not  prentices,  under  the  like  penalty.   The 

that  gentleman's  capability  to  do  justice  "neglect  of  this  precaution  has  been  the 

to  the  appointment,  but  this  we  are  destruction  of  thousands.    Many  have 

certain  of,  that  had  he  been  ever  so  un-  ^«e»  poisoned  by  oxalic  acid  sold  for 

fit  for  it,  the  party  in  question  would  Epsom  salts,  others  by  nitre  sold  for 

have  chosen  him.    Here  then  is  an  in-  Glauber  salte,  more  by  oil  of  t  v  sub: 

stance  per  contra :  parties  of  opposite  s^tuted  for  the  black  draught,  &c.  &c. 

shades  govern  in  these  parishes,  and  The  Irish  Apothecaries' Act  does  not 

medical  men  are  chosen  by  the  colours  '*^^®^  arsenic  to  be  sold  indiscriminate, 

they  bear.    What  on  earth  has  party  ^y  J  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  other  poisons.  In 

to  do  with  the  knowledge  of  disease,  England  there  are  no   apothecaries ; 

and  the  capability  of  treating  it  ?  those   qualified   as  such  are  medical 

practitioners,  the  physicians  of  the  poor 
and  middle  classes,  who  leave  the  vend- 

8UOGS8TIONS  TO  RE^DifiR  LESS  FRE-  ing   and   compoonding   of  poisonous 

QUBNT  THE  CRIME  OF  POISONING— A  mcdicines  to  their  school-bay  appren- 

HINT  TO  MR.  WARBURTON.  ^j^^g^   persons  totally  incompetent  to 

It  ought  to  be  the  law  in  every  civilized  discharge  this  serious  duty.    In   this 

country,  that  poisons  should  not  be  sold  country  too,  our  chemists  and  druggists 

in  any  quantity,  however  small,  to  non<  who  have  received  no  medical  educa- 

professional  persons,  as  they  can  go  tion,  are  in  reality  our  apothecaries,  and 

from  druggist  to   druggist  until  they  the  sale  of  poisons  is  simply  a  matter  of 

procure  a  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  with  them, 

life.   This  plan  was  adopted  by  Bishop  These  facts  were  most  amply  proved 
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before  Mr.  Warbnrton's  committeei  and 
mast  be  abated  bv  the  medical  reform 
bill.  There  ought,  must,  shall,  and 
will  be  some  competent  persons  to  pre- 
pare and  compound  dangerous,  or  poi- 
sonous medicines.  If  apothecaries 
will  not  discharge  this  duty,  chemists 
and  druggists  ought  to  be  educated  and 
perform  it. 

A  French  writer  has  proposed  to  add 
colouring,  bitter,  and  odoriferous  me- 
dicines to  poisons;  but  this  plan  is 
imperfect  and  obj  ectionable.  1 1  requires 
the  greatest  caution  and  skill  at  all 
times  to  prescribe  poisonous  medi- 
cines ;  and  to  vend  them  indiscriminate- 
ly to  non-professional  persons  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  homicidal ;  and,  for 
the  consideration  of  a  penny  or  a  six- 
penccf  is  human  life  endangered  or  de- 
stroyed. Oar  statement  is  not  ex- 
aggerated. Let  any  one  peruse  a  file 
of  any  of  the  leading  newspapers  for  a 
year,  and  he  will  find  numerous  exam- 
ples of  individuals  destroyed  by  lauda^ 
Hum,  prussic  acid,  arsenic,  &c.  &c. ;  he 
will  also  learn,  that  persons  seducedinto 
the  scenes  of  vice,  are  first  narcotized, 
then  robbed,  and  often  murdered.  Such 
enormities  cannot  continue  longer  in  an 
age  so  enlightened  as  the  present,  or  in 
a  country  the  most  civilized  in  the 
world. 

If  the  public  press  would  only  aid 
ns  in  diffusing  our  sentiments  among 
society,  the*  monstrous  evils  we  have 
pourtrayed  would  be  speedily  abated  by 
the  legislature. 

We  hope  and  trust,  that  our  hint 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  Mr.  War- 
bnrton,  and  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Education  and  Prac- 
tice, over  which  he  so  ably  and  zealous* 
ly  presided.  We  agree  with  an  eminent 
statesman,  that  Mr.  Warburton,  in  car- 
rying the  anatomical  bill  into  a  law, 
has  done  more  for  humanity  than  any 
member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  j 
and  we  feel  fully  convinced,  that  his 
medical  reform  bill  will  be  based  on  im- 
partial justice  and  expediency,  and  will 


hand  his  name  down  to  posterity  as  onC 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  his  spe- 
cies. In  saying  this,  we  must  observe, 
that  we  have  not  the  honour  of  Ids 
personal  acquaintance ;  but  having  at- 
tentively watched  his  progress  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  we  observed  that 
public  good,  and  the  improvement  of 
our  profession,  were  his  sole  objects ; 
while  the  glorious  axiom  of  Magna 
Charta  was  the  leading  stnt-^^Salui 
populi,  suprema  lex  esto,*'  the  enormi* 
ties  of  each  university,  each  college, 
each  monopoly,  were  exposed,  and 
doomed  to  be  annihilated. 


THB   PHYSICIANS    OV  THB  FKBKCB 
BXVOLUTIOK. 

Amono  the  professions  that  were  partica- 
larly  active  in  the  revolation,  the  lawyen 
and  medical  men  were  especially  dis* 
tinguished.  And  thoagh  the  latter  did  not 
possess  the  same  influence  as  the  lawyers, 
they  nevertheless  played  a  remarkahle  part 
in  the  stormy  scenes  of  this  stupendous 
event.  Many  of  them  entered  into  the 
hazardous  career  which  had  raised  the  lowest 
citizen  to  power  and  renown.  Of  some  of 
them  the  names  are  engraved  on  the  irdn 
page  of  history ;  others  are  lost  in  the 
names,  committees,  directories,  kc.  Among 
the  former  are  found,  though  in  widely 
different  degree,  and  with  widely  difiartnt 
principles,  Marat,  Gnillotin,  Chamboa  da 
Montaux,  Barthea,  Le  Hardy,  Lantbenait 
Guiton-Morvaux,  Cabanis,  Baudat,  Bo^ 
Bousquet,  Da  Gers,  Cledel,  ]>aboachet» 
Thery,  Foorcroy,  Lavoisier,  Peliisier 
Plaichard-Chattiere,  Taitlefer,  kc 

Who  has  failed  to  hear  the  character  and 
fate  of  John-Paul  MaiatP  Every  one  knowa 
that  he  was  strangled  in  a  bath  in  the  Rue 
du  Paon  by  a  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
that  his  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Pantheon, 
and  afterwards,  at  the  commotion  of  Ther« 
midor,  thrown  into  the  common  sewer: 
that  after  burning  his  effigy,  the  ashes  of 
the  figure  were  placed  in  a  chamber-pot 
and  cast  into  the  Montmartre  sink.  But  it 
is  not  equally  well  known  that  Marat, 
previous  to  the  time  when  revolntionary 
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ideat  M  Tiolently  took  poBsearion  of  and 
agitated  hU  mind,  was  of  a  mild  and  peace* 
able  temperament.  Then  he  was  devoted 
lo  science,  and  ten  or  twelve  works  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen,  which  were  not  with- 
out merit ;  witness  bis  "Traits  de  THomme." 
Though  born  in  the  neighboarbood  of 
Menfchatel,  in  Switserland,  Marat  practised 
bis  profession  in  Paris ;  his  name  is  to  be 
icen  inscribed  in  the  books  of  theFacalty 
of  Medicine  for  the  year  1785.  At  that 
lima  he  lived  in  the  Rae  de  Bourgogne, 
and  was  for  some  time  attached  to  the  Guardi 
of  the  Due  d'Artois,  since  Charles  the 
10th.  Marat  was  a  thick  short  roan,  with  a 
Tttlgar  .oonntenance,  traversed  with  the 
itsileM  expressions  of  envy  and  pride,  a 
eonntenanre  that  gave  evidence  of  a  low 
uncompromising  ferocity;  withal  his  stature 
was  unattractive  and  bis  manners  inelegant. 
Yet  his  language  and  style  were  in  singular 
eontrast  with  what  he  had  always  hitherto 
been.  Who  could  fancy  the  same  man  in 
the  author  of  the  "  Treatise  on  Medical 
Electricity,"  and  the  editor  of  that  journal 
of  horrors,  VAmi  du  Peuple  ?  Marat  was  cer- 
tainly insane :  the  scent  of  blood  drove  the 
old  puritan  of  the  Mountains  partly  from  his 
reason! 

Very  different  from  this  fiery  demagogue 
was  Joieph  Ignatius  Ouillotin  the  deputy 
from  Saintis.  Mild,  benevolent,  the  sincere 
friend  of  humanity,  he  sought  only  to  be 
useful  to  his  species,  even  when  be  invented 
the  fatal  instrument  which  bears  his  name. 
When  the  legislative  aasembly  had  deter- 
ttilned  that  there  should  be  but  one  kind  of 
mortal  punishment,  and  that  it  should  be 
decapitation,  Goillotin  laboured  unceasingly 
to  find  the  means  of  rendering  the  last 
moments  less  painful.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  instrument  he  proposed  had  beeu 
loog  before  used  in  China:  no  proof  of  this 
la  however  adduced.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  the  16th  century,  an  in- 
strument bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
his  was  employed  in  Italy,  for  the  purpose 
of  amputating  limbs.  It  became  necessary 
to  abandon  it  in  consequence  of  the  crushing 
and  injury  done  to  the  bone  by  its  action. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Guillotin  thought  that  a 
gimilar  instrument,  carefully  modified, 
might  attain  the  end  he  had  in  view.  So 
occupied  was   he  with  the  subject,  that  he 


was  continually  repeating  to  his  friends  and 
colleagues,  "  With  my  instrument  1  will 
take  off  your  heads  in  a  twiakling,  and 
without  the  slightest  suffering.'*  This 
enthusiasm  caused  more  than  one  epigram 
to  be  launched  at  him,  of  one  of  i^hieh  tha 
following  lines  form  the  commeneemenl» 
being  sung  to  the  air  of  the  Bssaudii. 
"  Guillotin, 
Medecitt 
politique, 
Invente  un  beau  matin 
Que  pendre  est  inhumain 
£t  peu  patriotiqne,*'  &e. 
Very  lately  the  correspondenee  of  M. 
Hosderer,  regarding  the  mode  of  decollation 
proposed  by  Guillotin  has  been  published, 
but  it  presents  nothing  worthy  of  interest. 
Guillotin's  own  report  on  his  instrument 
would  have  been  much  more  interesting, 
including  bis  experiments  with  it  previoua 
to  his  definitive  proposal  of  it  to  the  go- 
vernment; as  would  also  have  been  the 
report  and  correspondence  of  Louis,  seoro- 
tary  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  on  the 
same  subject.  Guillotin's  instrument  was 
tried  on  five  bodies  lying  in  the  Bic6tre, 
and  its  success  at  first  appeared  to  be  com- 
plete. When,  however,  for  the  first  time 
employed  In  its  real  capacity,  the  decapita* 
tion  was  imperfectly  performed  ;  indeed  so 
badly  effected  was  it,  that,  had  not  an  armtfd 
force  interfered,  the  people  would  in  their 
fury  have  broken  up  the  instrument ;  ba* 
sides  which,  the  basket  for  the  reception  of 
the  head  not  being  then  known,  the  scaffold 
was  inundated  with  blood.  Louis  on  being 
consulted,  remarked,  that  if  the  section  Of 
the  neck  would  be  perfect,  if,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  "  conteando  la  loi/'  aa  the  blade  waa 
denominated,  horiaontal,  an  oblique  direo« 
tioo  were  given  to  it,  and  this  on  the  priii* 
eiple  that  all  cutting  instruments  act  by 
sawing.  The  hint  was  followed  up;  and 
with  what  frightful  precision  the  machino 
has  fulfilled  its  office  since  then,  is  well 
known.  The  success  indeed  was  such,  and 
ao  immediate,  that  it  was  proposed  to  call 
the  instrument  the  '*  Lmdsetie^*  to  do  honour 
to  the  great  surgeon  who  had  brought  it  to 
perfection;  but  the  former  name  was  already 
fixed  in  the  popular  mind.  Here  was  a 
strange  fatality :  while  the  name  of  Colum- 
bus was  never  attached  to  his  vui  discovery. 
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that  of  GuUlotia  could  never  be  detached 
from  his  invention.  Guillotin  lived  many 
years  after  the  date  of  his  discovery ;  nothing 
pained  him  more  than  the  mention  of  his 
instrumenti  and  horrible  recollections  shook 
him  wheni  as  sometimes  happened,  some 
mischievous  fool  addressed  him  with  '*  Why, 
doctor,  how  come  you  to  have  escaped — you 
know  what  death  P"  He  died  in  1814  of  a 
large  carbuncle  on  the  left  shoulder.  His 
confrere,  Bourru,  delivered  his  funeral  ora- 
tion, the  same  Bourru  who,  in  1793,  re- 
bapiixed  his  two  sons,  and  called  one  Hippo- 
crates, and  the  other  Galen. 

Barthes,  piqued  against  certain  of  the  no- 
bility, and  particularly  against  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  whose  medical  attendant  he  had 
been,  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  revolu- 
tion. On  the  opening  of  the  States-General 
he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '*  Libre 
ditcours  tur  la  frerogoHoe  que  doit  avoir  to 
noble99€  dam  la  eonstitutioH  et  dant  let  Stati 
generaax  de  la  France,"  (A  free  inquiry 
into  the  right  of  the  nobility  to  form  part 
of  the  constitution  and  States-General  of 

France). 

This  publication  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  him,  for  the  populace  very  shortly  after 
eame  and  broke  the  windows  of  the  aristo- 
cratic physician.  Barthts,  whose  foible  was 
certainly  not  long-suffering,  became  furious 
and  cried  out  to  them,  **  You  may  break 
my  windows,  but  I  defy  you  to  destroy 
my  arguments.*'  However,  he  afterwards 
prudently  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  left 
Paris  for  Montpellier. 

Le  Hardy  was  a  good-natured  Breton, 
1^0  entered  warmly  into  the  cause  of  the 
revolution,  but  detested  its  excesses,  al- 
though he  held  the  presby  terian  doctrine  of 
the  responsibility  of  kings  to  the  people. 
Le  Hardy  sided  with  the  party  of  the 
Gironde  and  perished  with  it.  An  anecdote 
is  told  of  Le  Hardy,  that  having  examined 
the  body  of  Valag^,  who  had  stabbed  himself 
during  the  session  of  the  Convention,  he 
said,  **  The  wound  is  through  the  heart  and 
he  is  dead."  '*  Then,  doctor,"  replied 
Vergniaud,  "  Sacrifice  a  cock  to  Esculapius, 
for  here  is  one  of  your  patients  cured." 

Lanthenas,  the  physician,  who  was  in- 
cluded in  the  same  prosecution  as  Le  Hardy, 
was  however  more  fortunate  than  him,  for 
Muat  erased  his  name  from  the  list,  as 


poor-spirited,  too  paltry  even  for  the  guillo. 
tin. 

Thus  the  medical  men  were  not  spared 
in  the  general  slaughter  of  the  first  French 
revolution.  Punishment  even  awaited  their 
minor  offences.  Thus  the  health-ofSeem 
of  the  military  hospital  of  a  town  in  the 
north  of  France,  having  foiled  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  popular  socioty  o^ 
the  place,  the  representative  of  the  people> 
Lebon,  ordered  them,  to  come,  in  a  letter 
bearing  the  gracious  protocol,  *'  Citoyeng, 
purgont,  citoyem  bittouris,  et  oow  canukt, 
wna  ites  envUet,  &c."  (Citixen  purgers, 
bistouris  and  canulas,  you  are  invited,  &c.) 
Thus  too  a  chemist  of  Paris,  having  taken 
for  his  device  the  words  '*  Ventre  Hbre  am 
mourir,**  (Open  bowels  or  death),  with  two 
clyster  syringes  rampant  for  supporters,  the 
joke  had  nearly  cost  him  dear;  he  waa 
brought  to  trial,  and  it  was  for  some  time 
debated  whether  he  should  not  have  a  close 
view  of  and  perhaps  a  closer  knowledge  of 
the  guillotin.— rJ^Vom  the  FomOeton  ^  ike 
Gazette  Medicale  qf  April  A.) 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

OtDarianDiieate''"'Abieeu  opening  in  the  Oroin, 

March  2nd. — Maria  Bassett,  aged  43,  waa 
admitted  into  l^e  hospital,  Jan.  8nd,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  White;  it  being  the  third 
time  of  her  being  in  the  hospital  during  the 
last  two  years.  On  the  first  of  these  occa- 
sions she  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Boe, 
and  on  the  second,  under  that  of  the  late 
Sir  George  Tathill,  at  the  period  of  her 
admission ;  but  the  case  being  considered  as 
admitting  rather  of  surgical  than  medical 
aid,  she  was  both  times  transferred  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  White. 

Her  history  is  as  follows.  She  is  a  mar« 
ried  woman,  and  the  mother  of  ten  children; 
on  the  occasion  of  her  last  pregnancy,  two 
years  ago,  she  had  a  miscarriage,  and  tub- 
sequent  to  this  the  present  affection  com- 
menced. A  tumour  appeared  in  the  left 
groin,  which  gradually  increased  in  size,  and 
at  this  period  she  was  first  admitted  into  the 
hospital.  Mr.  White  inclined  to  believe  thai 
the  seat  of  the  tumour  was  the  left  ovary. 
However,  after  remaining  some  time  in  the 
hospital,  the  tumour  gradually  became  more 
superficial,  and  at  last  afforded  marks  of 
fluctuation ;  in  foct,  an  abscess  presented  in 
the  groin,  which  on  being  opened,  discharged 
a  considerable  quantity  of  matter.  She 
now  obtained  speedy  re Uef|  and  toon  left 
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the  hoipital.  She  has  not  menstruated  since. 
About  twelve  months  since,  having  been 
quite  well  for  a  period  of  about  six  months, 
she  was  a  second  time  admitted  into  the 
hospital,  with  indefinite  complaints  referrible 
to  the  same  seat,  and  after  remaining  there 
for  about  four  months,  these  terminated  in 
the  appearance  of  a  second  tumour  of  a 
chronic  inflammatory  kind,  which,  on  being 
evacuated,  afforded  her  corresponding  relief, 
and  she  soon  got  well,  and  returned  home. 
Half  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  she 
bad  a  third  return  of  the  affection,  which 
was  ushered  in  with  rigors  and  perspirations. 
Retention  of  urine  was  produced  by  pres- 
sure on  the  urethra,  for  which  Mr.  Hancock, 
who  attended  her  as  an  out-patient  at  her 
own  house,  had  to  employ  the  catheter 
daily.  As  the  case  required  constant  at- 
tention, she  was  at  this  period  received  into 
the  hospital.  The  tumour  increased  rapidly 
in  size,  progressively  extending  from  the 
left  iliac  region  into  the  hypogastric  and 
right  iliac,  and  at  last  invading  the  umbi- 
lical and  epigastric  regions;  it  finally 
equalled  in  size  the  uterine  tumour  of  a 
female  at  the  full  period  of  gestation.  The 
tumour  was  attended  with  excessive  pain  in 
the  iliac  and  hypogastric  regions,  with  oc- 
casional paroxysms  of  bearing  down  of  the 
uterus,  with  tenesmus  and  bloody  stools, 
which  latter  had  occasionally  the  characters 
of  melsena.  This  distressing  train  of  symp- 
toms was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  abun- 
dant discharge  of  matter  from  the  uterus, 
per  vaginam,  which  has  continued  during 
the  last  three  weeks,  and  has  not  yet  alto- 
gether ceased.  The  general  symptoms  have 
nearly  quite  subsided,  the  countenance  is 
good,  pulse  84;  the  retention  of  urine  has 
ceased. 

March  4th.  During  the  last  two  days  the 
discharge  from  the  womb  has  assumed  a 
bloody  character,  and  the  retention  of  urine 
has  returned  iu  a  slight  degree. 

Habeat  raorphisB  acet.  gr.j;  omni  nocte. 
9th.  Since  last  report,  a  large  quantity  of 
eoagulated  blood  has  been  discharged  from 
the  uterus,  which  has  produced  some  irrita- 
tion in  the  system.  The  retention  of  urine 
has,  however,  disappeared,  as  likewise  the 
tumour  in  the  left  groin,  which  had  been 
much  increased  in  size.  She  continues  to 
take  the  morphia, and  is  occasionally  obliged 
to  have  a  double  dose,  in  order  to  ensure 
her  a  night's  rest. 

11th.  Her  health  has  gradually  improved 
since  the  escape  of  coagulated  blood,  and ' 
her  feelings  are,  she  says,  much  improved. 
14th.  Masses  of  coagulated  blood  are  still 
oecasionally  discharged,  but  she  continues 
much  better  with  respect  to  her  general 
health. 

21st.  The  discharge  of  coagula  has  con- 
nderably  increased,  and  there  is  at  the  same 
time  increased  tenderness  and  pain  in  the 
groin,  leading  to  the  idea  of  matter  again 
forming  in  tibAt  situation.    There  is  not  any 


tenesmus,  but  she  is  again  troubled  with 
bearing  down  uterine  pains ;  there  is  also 
painful  and  difficult  micturition,  not,  how- 
ever, to  the  extent  of  requiring  catbeterisra. 
She  has  at  the  present  time  a  slight  attack 
of  cynanche  tonsillaris. 

26th.  Tumefaction  has  again  appeared  in 
the  left  iliac  region,  and  there  is  redness, 
with  increased  pain  and  tenderness.  The 
inflammatory  symptoms  have,  however^ 
been  diminished  by  the  application  of  six- 
teen leeches  to  the  region  aflected. 

28th.  Large  quantities  of  coagula  are 
still  passed,  and  Mr.  Snowdon,  the  house- 
surgeon,  reports,  that  whilst  they  were  for- 
merly almost  black  in  colour,  they  have 
now  become  nearly  red.  There  is  still  great 
tumefaction  in  the  left  groin,  and  she  like- 
wise suffers  from  severe  pain.  She  continues 
to  take  the  morphia. 

April  2nd.  The  coagula  are  still  dis- 
charged, and  in  other  respects  she  continues 
much  the  same. 

8th.  There  has  been  ne  discharge  during 
the  last  two  or  three  days ;  but  since  its  ces- 
sation she  has  complained  of  rather  severe 
pain  in  the  loins.  Fifteen  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  groin  yesterday,  since  which 
she  has  been  better. 

14th.  Her  general  health  is  much  better, 
but  considerable  discharge  is  again  present. 
This  has  been  somewhat  increased  to  day  by 
her  preparing  to  leave  the  hospital,  which 
Mr.  White  has  recommended  her  to  do,  for 
the  sake  of  change  of  air,  which  he  thinks 
may  be  of  advantage  to  her.  She  is  to  be 
admitted  again  at  once,  in  case  of  her  be- 
coming worse. 

— 0 — 

ALLEGED     MALPRACTICE      IN      OBSTX- 

TRIGT   AT    DUBLIN. 

Wb  have  received  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Fannin  and  Co.,  of  Dublin,  containing  an 
account  of  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  an 
exhumed  infant  which  was  delivered  by 
craniotomy.  It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  record  a  more  unjust  or  a  more  un- 
professional course  than  that  which  gave  rise 
to  an  unnecessary  and  a  roost  dugraceful  in- 
quiry—nlisgraceful  if  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fession have  got  it  up. 

The  coroner  it  appears  is  an  apothecary, 
a  Mr.  M*Carthy.  His  brother- in-law  of  the 
same  craft,  accoitling  to  the  report  before  us, 
which  may  for- ought  we  know  be  incorrect, 
had  hatched  this  proceeding. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hayden,  a  lecturer 
on  midwifery  and  surgeon  to  an  obstetric 
institution,  was  compelled  to  perform  cra- 
niotomy to  save  a  woman's  life,  and 
succeeded  under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. It  also  appears  that  he  had  previ- 
ously  determined  to  employ  the  ergot  of 
ryre,  and  said  to  the  patient's  husband,  that 
as  he  had  found  it  frequently  fail,  when 

Erocured  indiscriminately,  he  would  advise 
im  not  to  purchase  it  from  his  apothecary, 
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but  obtaio  it  from  one  of  the  hospital^as  there 
it  coald  be  depended  upon,  though  Uiat 
ftom  the  apothecary  might,  but  he  was 
certain  of  the  efficacy  of  the  latter  and 
would  prefer  it.  The  medicine  was  pro- 
eared  and  given,  and  it  escited  uteriue 
action,  which  did  not  however  advance  the 
labour.  The  woman  had  always  had  tedious 
labours  during  each  of  her  tour  preceding 
confioementt.  and  was  four  days  ill  in  la- 
bour, when  Mr.  Hay  den  was  called  to  Bee 
her.  The  labour  had  ceaied  and  the  woman 
began  to  sink.  The  husband  was  informed 
of  the  necessity  of  craniotomy,  and  at  last 
consented  to  it  The  operation  was  per- 
formed, and  the  woman's  life  was  saved. 

Our  readers  will  exclaim,  What  necessity 
was  there  for  an  inquest  in  a  case  of  such 
frequent  occurrence?  The  reply  must  be 
inferred  from  the  following: — 

It  appears,  according  to  the  statements 
in  the  report,  that  the  husband  answered 
emphat.cally,  that  it  was  not  his  wish,  and 
added  **  I  luppoie  Mr.  Buckley,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Mr.  M'Carthy,  the  coroner,  and 
also  apothecary,  could  explain."  This  Mr. 
Buckley  was  the  apothecary  of  the  husband, 
and  it  was  his  ergot  of  rye  which  Mr.  Hay- 
den  declined  to  use.  Mr.  H.  also  proved 
that  34,000  patients  had  been  relieved 
during  the  last  six  years  at  the  Anglesey 
Lying-in-Hospital,  to  which  he  is  obstetri- 
cian, and  that  the  profits  of  a  medical  es- 
tablishment auxiliary  to  the  institution  were 
the  cause  of  the  "  invidious  and  diabolical  in- 
quiry now  before  the  jury."  He  also  quoted 
several  obstetric  works  in  support  of  his 
practice,  and  called  two  experienced  prac- 
titioners, who  declared  they  would  have 
acted  as  he  liad  done. 

"  Verdict  of  twenty-three  Jwort, — We 
find,  that  the  child,  in  relation  to  which 
our  inquiry  has  been  held,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability dead  before  the  operation  was  per- 
formed by  Surgeon  Hay  den;  and  we  fur- 
ther find,  that  even  if  the  fact  were  other- 
wise, then,  that  the  operation  performed  by 
Surgeon  Hayden  was^  both  well-judged 
andwell-executed,  and  the  result  of  which 
has  been  the  saving  oi  the  life  of  the  mother ; 
which  would,  as  it  appeared  on  evidence, 
have  been  sacrificed  by  the  delay  or  omii- 
siou  of  such  operation—and  we  feel  it  our 
bounden  duty  lo  give  expression  to  these 
sentiments,  lest  any,  the  slightest,  imputa- 
tion might  be  thoughtlessly  attached  to 
Surgeon  Hayden." 

Beibie  we  comment  upon  the  preceding 
facts,  we  must  inform  our  British  readeis, 
that  Irish  apothecaries  in  general,  are  mere 
compounders  of  drugs,  who  until  within 
the  last  six  or  ten  years  never  attended 
lectures  on  medicine,  anatomy,  surgery, 
midwifery,  &c.  and  are  perfectly  innocent 
of  a  proper  knowledge  of  either  the  science 
or  correct  practice  of  the  healing  art.  The 
junior  ones  are  well  educated,  in  some  mea- 
iorc  aimihtt  to  the  general  practitiooera  of 


England.  To  which  class  Mr.  M'Carthy  or 
Mr.  Buckley  belong,  we  know  net ;  hot  if 
the  report  of  the  inquest  before  us  be  cor- 
rect, we  should  be  disposed  to  refer  them  to 
the  genus  of  the  old  school.  We  draw  this 
inference,  because  no  man  who  has  studied 
obsfetricy,  and  is  acquainted  with  its  prin- 
ciples and  records,  could  by  possibility  ad- 
vise a  coroner's  inquest  in  the  case  that  gavo 
rise  to  these  strictures,  more  especially  after 
an  educated  midwife  who  possesbcs  a  di- 
ploma, a  lecturer  and  obstetrician  to  a  large 
lying-in  charity,  and  two  other  experienced 
practitioners,  had  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  operation.  Did  these  men  intend  to 
shew  the  operation  was  unnecessary?  or 
prove  that  they  or  either  of  them  could  by 
any  other  means  have  saved  the  mother,  or 
preserved  the  child?  No. — But  they  or  one  of 
them  or  neither  of  them,  bat  some  ntalicio  Ji 
or  evil-disposed  person  imagined,  that  by  in- 
stitOting  such  an  inquiry,  public  clamour 
would  be  raised,  and  an  able,  scientific,  and 
experienced  obstetrician  ruined  by  ttie  pro- 
ceeding. The  respectable  jury,  however. 
frustrated  such  base  intention,and  a  crowded 
auditory  scouted  it.  "  A  simultaueoos 
groaning  and  hissing  arose  from  about  150 
individuals,  which  caused  the  suspension  of 
the  examination  for  some  minutes"  p.  10. 

What  in  the  name  of  prol'essional  dignity 
was  the  cause  of  this  inquest  ?  Was  it  the 
loss  of  the  sale  of  a  pennyworth  of  ergot  of 
rye  ?  Was  it  to  satisiy  public  justice  ?  Was 
it  the  profound  ignorance  as  midwifery  prae* 
titioners,  of  those  who  would  disgrace  ,the 
sc.ence  of  modern  obstetricy,  if  they  pre* 
tended  to  practise  it,  or  if  they  belonged  to 
the  class  of  surgeon-apothecaries,  or  to  the 
profession,  which,  we  think  impossible?  or 
what  in  the  najne  of  humanity  and  commoa 
sense  gave  rise  to  this  coroner*s  inquiry  f 
If  midwifery  practitioners  gave  it  origin* 
we  l)oldly  tell  them  they  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  that  art,  and 
would  add,  woe  betide  their  patients  in 
similar  cases.  The  fact  is  almost  uniTCr- 
sally  known  to  educated  practitioners,  that 
the  operation  performed  by  Mr.  Hayden  it 
recommended  and  practised  in  similar  cases 
by  all  the  distinguished  obstetric  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  present  age.  It  is  also 
important  to  add,  that  Mr.  H.  was  justified 
in  giving  the  ergot  to  excite  the  uterus,  for 
all  pains  had  ceased,  so  as  to  be  assisted  by 
its  action  after  opening  the  head.  This 
point  of  practice  is  not  so  clearly  ptated  in 
the  report  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  the 
midwiie  proved  that  the  pains  had  ceased 
before  the  medicine  was  administered,  and 
that  the  woman  was  sinking.  **  Mr.  Hayden 
directed  the  ergot  of  rye  in  order  that  all 
means  should  get  a  fair  trial,  and  as  instru- 
mental delivery  was  indispensuble,  the  re- 
newed action  would  assist  in  the  delivery  of 
the  child,  the  head  being  lessened  in  the 
first  trial  by  the  compression  of  the  forceps, 
aad  in  the  dernier  resort  by  the  evaccuatioa 
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of  th«  brain  of  the  fatua."  p.  13.  The 
exact  preaentatioD  of  the  head  is  not  how- 
•trer  stated,  exeept  in  a  loose  indefinite 
manner  by  the  midwife  :  "The  head  was  at 
the  upper  opening  of  the  pelvis;  opening  the 
head  in  order  to  diminish  its  size,  by  the 
•vaeoatioa  of  the  brain,  was  indispensably 
necessary,  as  the  head  was  too  large  to  pass 
without  this  operation;  the  forceps  had  been 
tried,  delirium  had  set  in.  the  pulse  became 
exceedingly  quick,  abdomen  tender  on  the 
alightest  pressure,  peUis  deformed,  the  pa- 
tient was  now  exhausted,*'  &c.  p.  12.  This 
assuredly  was  a  proper  case  for  craniotomy. 

A  word  to  the  medical  coroner.  He  quoted 
iome  antinuated  law  Latin,  at  which  the 
TOung  medical  jibe  of  old  Trinity  raised  a 
hearty  laugh— we  suppose  something  after 
this  fashion,  **  pHmm  ifrohu  sine  Joetu,  ab- 
MobUus  eti  provokus,*'  against  counsel  cros?* 
examining  the  witnesses,  <«  He  objected 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  examination 
of  witnesset  by  counsel,  and  said  he  remem' 
bend  a  great  many  authorities,  but  could 
not  think  of  them  just  now." 

Hr.  M'Donough  declared  he  would  not 
Ibrego  the  rights  of  his  profession.  He  re- 
minded the  learned  coroner  of  the  Rath- 
corroac  inquest,  as  a  recent  instance  in 
which  counsel  were  employed  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  If'Carthy,  the  medical  coroner, 
haying  still  persisted  in  his  attempt  to 
silence  counsel,  the  senior  coroner  arose  and 
stated,  that  if  Hr.  MDonough  were  not 
heard,  he  would  appoint  him  as  his  assessor, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  should  be  heard." 

Mr.  M'Donough  would  act  in  his  profes* 
■ional  capacity  only,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  in 
the  most  complimentary  language  de- 
clared, "  he  felt  a  personal  respect  for  Mr. 
M*Donongh,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  set  the 
precedent."  p.  8.  It  is  clear  that  the  school- 
master has  not  yet  visited  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, and  that  he  is  a  century  behind  the 
progress  of  medical  reform. 

We  shall  not  offer  a  remark  on  his  official 
conduct  further  than  this,  that  it  would,  in 
our  opinion,  have  been  better  taste  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  conduct  of  judges 
and  respectable  magistrates,  not  to  preside 
at  trials  in  which  themselves  or  their  near 
relatives  are  concerned.  It  is  true  a  magis- 
tiate,  is  too  often  judge  and  jury  in  his 
own  ease  in  Ireland,  and  the  worthy  coroner 
could  no  doubt  cite  many  precedents.  We 
cannot  agree  with  a  contemporary  that  the 
unfortunate  display  on  this  occasion  invali- 
dates the  opinion  of  those  who  advocate  the 
expediency  of  appointing  well  informed 
medical  men  as  coroners.  Were  an  intelli- 
gent medical  coroner  the  judge  in  this  case, 
one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  obstetricy, 
no  inquest  would  have  taken  place,  for  he 
would  know  that  such  was  unnecessary. 

In  conclusion,  we  add  that  we  do  not 
know  one  of  the  parties  who  were  engaged 


in  this  mqnest  We  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the 
feelings  or  to  injure  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  profenional  reputation,  legal  or  medical, 
of  any  one  of  them ;  but  we  exercise  our 
right  as  public  journalists,  to  criticise,  fairly 
and  impartially,  a  point  of  medical  practice 
which  has  long  and  seriously  occupied  the 
attention  of  our  profession,  and  is  of  deep 
interes'  to  the  welfare  of  society.  If  unne- 
cessary inquiries,  like  this  inquest,  were  to 
become  general,  and  experienced  practt^ 
tioners  were  to  be  dragged  before  the  bar  of 
the  public  for  saving  human  life  by  fbiw 
midable  operations,  we  feel  convinced  that 
humanity  must  suffer  much  more  than  su- 

{)erficial  and  non-professional  persons  might 
magine. 

Porriffo  Favota, 

Our  French  contemporaries  are  now  em- 
ployinqr  the  various  preparations  of  iodine 
in  cutaneous  complainU.  M.  Biett  nsei 
an  ointment  composed  of  ioduret  of  sul* 
phur.  gr.  xxiv— xxxvi,  and  lard,  g  j. 

M.  Dauvergne  employs  the  following  lo- 
tions. Iodine,  3  iij ;  ioduret  of  potass,  3  vi : 
distilled  water,  3?  iij.  ^        "^     ' 

A  drachm  of  this  is  mixed  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  following,  and  then  added  to 
a  basin  of  tepid  water. 

Sttlphuret  of  potass,  S  iv ;  distilled  water, 
Oss. 


Lepra  Vulgaris, 

We  have  lately  cured  a  young  woman  of 
lepra  vulgaris,  of  five  years'  standing,  which 
covered  the  whole  cutaneous  surfaee,  and 
defied  a  variety  of  remedies,  with  the  follow- 
ing ointment.  Her  general  health  wae 
duly  attended  to. 

Be,  Hydriodate  of  potass,  5ii8; 
Prepared  lard,  3  iss ; 
Tincture  of  opium,  5  j* 

Several  pupils  have  witnessed  the  treat- 
ment at  the  Western  Dispensary.  M.  Oibert 
found  the  following  successful  at  the  Hd- 
pital  St.  Louis.  Ioduret  of  ammonia,  Bi— 
3  J  :  adipis,  S  j — daily  for  twenty -nine  daya. 

Chloride  qflAme  in  Itch. 

Dr.  Hospital  uses  the  following  ointment 
with  success. 

E^.  Lac. Sulphur,  J  iss; 
Pulv.  chlor.  calcis,  i  i}\ 
Adipis,  J  vj. 

Double  this  quantity  effects  a  cure. 

LUNATIC   A8TLUX. 

Thr    new    building    at   Hanwell,   thoagli 
holding  600  patients,  is  already  folL 
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HOETICULTURAL  SOCXETT. 

Thk  Society  roomi  in  Regfiit-street,  wets 
highly  oraamcBtcd  on  Tuesday,  by  contrihn- 
tiOBt  from  the  fellows — ^thesewere  nniqne 
specimens  o^  scTeral  rnre  plants. 

Dr.  lindley  resumed  the  reading  of  a  paper 
by  Mr,  M'Gregor  Dmmmond,  on  the  enlti- 
Yation  of  French  pears  in  Sootland.  Some 
of  the  obsenrations  on  the  nsea  of  pond  aod 
spring  water  were  exceedingly  interesting. 

SXSCUTION   OF  MART    ANN    BURDOCK. 

This  unfortunate  woman  was  executed  at 
Bristol,  for  the  poisoning  of  Mrs.  Smith  with 
yellow  arsenic.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
reported  in  a  former  number.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  culprit  was  the  consequence  of 
medical  evidence.  Alas  I  poor  Gordon  Smith, 
fonader  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  England ; 
we  remember  when  you  and  ourselves  were 
the  only  lecturers  on  this  branch  of  sdenee  in 
LondoD. 


EOTPTUN    MEDICINE- 

tVa  understand  that  an  epidemic  epiphora  is  at 
present  raging  among  the  crocodiles  through- 
out Egypt.  This  extensive  lachrymation  is 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  sympathy. 
of  the  reptiles  for  the  green  lizard  on  which 
we  lately  inflicted  so  frightful  a  laceration. 

Thk  contest  for  the  vacancy  'in  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  by  the  death  of  M.  Dupuy- 
tren,  has  terminated  in  the  election  of  M. 
Breschet.  The  numbers  of  votes  for  the  se- 
veral candidates  were  as  follows : — M.  Bres- 
chet, 41$  Civiale,  7;  Velpeau,  4;  Ids- 
franc,  3, 

Omtment  for  Scro/uUnu  Inflammation  </  the 
Eyt»f  Psorie  tHtordert,  Sec. 

.   Svb-borate  of  soda 15  parts. 

Fresh  butter 145    . . 

JovnL,  det  Sc.  Phy$.  ef  Chim, 

Water  for  the  Preservation  qf  Dead  Subjeeti. 
Common  salt  and  rium,  of  each. .  33  ounces. 

Saltpetre ' 15|  . . 

Water     6  gallons* 

*  a 

Cure  for  Jaundice, 

Frk&k  is  Omb  used  to  cure  jaundice  by 
giving  a  drachm  of  dried  and  powdered  ^al- 
nut-trj^e  leaves,  infused  in  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  taken  every  morning  fasting ;  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  doses  were  for  the  most  part 
jufllcient  to  annihilate  the  disorder. 


BOOKS. 

'  Tlie  Medico-Chir  urgical  Reriew,  and  Jour- 
nal  of  Practical  Medicine.  Edited  by  James 
Johnson,  M J).  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  King,  and  Henry  James  Johnson,  Esq., 
late  House  Surgeon  to  St  George's  and  the 
Lock  Hospitals.    No.  44,  April. 

The  Medical  Quarterly  Beview-,  No.  7, 
April. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  Nos.  29,  November,  1834,  and 
dO.  February,  1835. 

The  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of  T>i8easea 
of  the  Chest,  illostrated  especially  by  a 
rational  exposition  of  the  physical  signs,  with 
the  new  researches  on  the  sounds  of  the 
Heart.  By  Charles  J.  B.  Williams.  M.  D. 
fce.  Third  edition,  8vo.,  pp.  209.  London : 
J.  Churchill.     1835. 

The  Sphygmometer,  an  instrament  which 
renders  the  action  of  the  arteries  apparent 
to  the  Eye,  from  the  French  of  M.  Hanson, 
translated  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Blundell,  Svc,  pp. 
46,  1  plate.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1835 

'  A  Few  Practical  Observations  on  the  Art 
of  Capping.  By  Joseph  Staples,  Cupper  to 
St.  George's  and  St.  John's  Hospitals.  12mo. 
plates.    Longman  and  Co. 

A  useful  manual  for' students  and  junior 
practitioners. 

0 

CORRESPONDENTS. 


Htbemicus — ^Erinensis  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  writers  of  this  age,  and  is  not  to 
be  provoked.  If  knights  errant  choose  to 
attack  him,  they  must  bear  the  results. 
There  are  some  of  the  profession  in  Dublin 

-  who  think   themselves  superhumanly  re- 

-  nowned,  but  Erinensis  has  taught,  and  so 
have  we,  that  those  residing  in  glass- 
houses should  not  be  the  first  to  throw 
stones.  The  head  and  front  of  our  of- 
fending was,  that  we  exposed  their  delin- 
quencies before  Parliament,  and  would 
again  to-morrow,  if  called  upon.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  juat  proportion  of  able 
and  clever  professional  men  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  all  other  civilised  countries. 

A  Mrformer — Fudge ;  the  editor  m^  Hke  ILan- 
cet  is  not  to  be  caught  with  oommon, 
though  he  might  with  attic  salt  The 
leather-headedness  of  the  article  is  too  pal- 
pable. A  rejoinder  would  be  an  honour 
and  an  essential  service. 

Fair-Play — ^The  trick  has  been  practised  to  a 
great  extent.  But  medical  men  are  not 
gullible.    The  poverty  of  the  land  is  too 

-  visible. 

We  have  received  a  letter  in  reply  to  onrcbr^ 
respondent  /.'  V,  C. ;  but  the  signature  t6 
it  is  perfectly  hieroglyphic.    Tlie  purport 

*  of -it  is  against  the  writer,  and  not  agninst 
his  reasoning. 
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LKCTORl  XXVI. 


OsHTLBMiii, — ^Without  entering  into  the  con- 
•iderscioo  of  tUe  question  retpectipg  the  nature 
of  the  changei  which  are  effected  in  tlie  iunge 
during  reepiration,  either  at  regards  the 
hlood  or  the  inspired  air,  it  is  evident  that 
this  function  cannot  be  suspended,  for  many 
sinutes,  without  life  ceasing.  The  energies 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  depend,  in 
a  great  measure,  on  the  properties  of  the 
hiood  resulting  from  pulmonary  circulation, 
if  Uood,  of  the  description  which  circulates 
in  the  veins,  be  conveyed  to  the  brain,  an 
instant  and  powerful  sedative  impression  is 
produced  on  the  energy  of  that  organ,  and 
asphyxia  or  death  ensuei.  That  this  actually 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  blood,  was  un- 
deniably demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of 
Bichst,  who  injected  both  arterial  and  venous 
blood  from  one  animal  into  the  carotids  of 
another.  The  transfusion  of  the  venous 
blood  caused  death,  almost  as  soon  as  it 
reached  the  brain;  whereas  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  transfusion  of  arterial  blood ; 
vnless  when  it  was  employed  to  a  dog  in  a 
state  of  asphyxia,  in  which  case  the  animal 
recovered.  These  eiperiments,  and  many 
others  which  might  be  detailed,  are  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  functhms  of  the  brain  and  those  of 
the  respiratory  organs. 

Now  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  fectt 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  is  this :— >that 
in  every  Instanco  of  suspended  respiration,  by 
whatever  means  effbeted,  the  asphyxia  which 
Ibllows  is  the  consequence  of  the  impression 
of  dark,  venous,  or  unaltered  blood  upon  the 
hnin.  As  fer  as  the  heart  is  coucerned,  we 
sMI  iind  that  it  is  little  influenced  in  itself 
by  sach  a  state  of  the  blood;  the  left  ventricle 
continvM  to  contract  and  cirenlate  the  blood 
ht  aottt  time  after  (he  functioa  of  respirattoa 

T0|^«  TU. 


ceases,  and  this  continues  until  the  influenoi 
of  the  destroyed  energy  of  the  brain  is  fck 
on  the  rest  of  the  system.  This  fact  is  fur* 
ther  beautifully  illustrated  by  experimenting 
on  animals  which  admit  a  suspension  of  one 
part  of  the  respiratory  function,  whilst  the 
function  of  the  other  part  is  entire.  Thus  in 
caterpillars,  who  breathe  by  stigmata,  if  yoa 
close  with  oil  the  stigmata  of  one  side^ 
hemiplegia  is  induced;  if  one  half  of  the 
stigmata  in  both  sides,  paraplegia  follows; 
and  if  all  the  stigmata,  the  animal  dies. 

When  respiration  is  suddenly  impeded,  se 
as  to  produce  sudden  death,  the  animal  is 
said  to  be  suffocated ;  in  whatever  manner 
this  is  accomplished,  whether  by  closing  the 
inlets  to  the  entrance  of  the  atmospherical 
air  into  the  lungs,  as  in  smotkerktg,  hangings 
drowmng,  or  immening  tha  body  in  rori^eiite 
aeid,tmd  some  other  unretpirable  gateti  or 
by  the  inhalation  of  noxiout  gases.  Any  of 
these  circumstances  occurring,  whether  ee* 
cidentally  or  intentionally,  as  an  act  of 
suicide  or  murder,  become  subject  of  medico* 
legal  investigation,  and  consequently  demand 
our  attention. 

In  treating  of  infanticide,  I  mentioBed 
that  children  are  not  unfrequently  smothered 
under  bed-clothes,  and  by  other  means ;  and 
I  pointed  out  the  method  of  detecting  this  as 
far  as  an  opinion  can  be  deduced  from  the 
examination  of  the  lungs  by  the  hydrostatic 
test,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  probable 
cause  to  which  the  death  of  the  infant  can  be 
attributed.  The  history  of  crimes  for  the 
last  few  years  has  proved,  that  this  mode  of 
destroying  life  is  not  confined  to  the  state  of 
infiincy.  The  art  to  which  the  infiunena 
Burke  has  given  a  name,  perpetrates  murder 
in  this  manner.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  ere 
held  firmly  dosed,  whilst  the  thorax  is  com* 
pressed  by  a  person  sitting  or  kueeUng  upoa 
the  chest :  or  a  pillow  or  other  substaneet 
may  be  firmly  compr^M^  on  the  face,  whilst 
the  person  is  held  down,  and  prevented  from, 
struggling  by  a  person  sitting  on  the  theiax. 
Smothering  has,  also,  occasionally  occnrred 
from  accident,  when  a  person  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  falls  in  such  a  manner,  or  in. 
snch  a  place,  that  the  entrance  of  the  air 
into  (he  lungs  if  pr^ented;  and  firom  the 


4Sli        Pr(fi»$or  Thomion*t  LeeiiKriM  on  Medka^ 

neck  Vy  inieides,  and  the  doable  muk  (hot  FiBdcr^,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Be^,  to  slioir 

prodooed.    Tbciecircninvtancei,  therefore,  at  the  neoenity  of  the  utmoftt  caution  in  ez« 

well  as  the  thne  elapsed  from  the  hour  of  anioing  eases  in  which  there  is  any  dilBculty 

death,  if  known,  should  always  be  taken  in  detennining  wtietlier  murder  or  suidda 

into  aceountv  in  deciding  whether  an  act  of  has  lieen  committed.— See  case  in  Beck,  p. 

suicide  or  of  murder  has  been  committed.    If  883. 

no  previous  strangulation  appears  to  have  In  those  who  hang  themselves,  from  the 

taken  plsce,  a  most  decisive  evidence  is  the  clumsy  mode  in  which  the  work  is  accom- 

atate  of  the  lungs;  for, 'if  the  body  has  been  plished,  the  appearances  in  the  lungs  diffar 

hung  up  after  death,  the  appearances  which  from  those  found  in  the  lungs  of  those  hanged 

I  have  described,  as  characteristic  of  death  by  others.    From  the  pressure  of  a  badly- 

by  suifocation,  do  not  present  themselves,  adjusted  tope,  the  cheeks,  lips,  ejes,  and 

With  regard  to  tbe  seeond  question,  Whe*  tongue,  are  generally  also  more  swollen  ; 

ther  the  perw>R  has  hung  himself,  or  been  and,  as  the  death  is  more  protracted,  in  con* 

kang  by  others  ?    The  absence  of  the  appear-  sequence  of  the  ligature  not  wholly  intercept- 

anoes  of  any  struggle  indicate  that  hanging  ing  the  transit  of  air,   the  lungs   are  less 

has  been  an  act  of  suicide ;  as  it  is>ery  un-  gorged  with  blood,  and  contain  much  less 

likely  that  any  one  would  submit  to  be  hanged  gaseous  matter.  There  is  also  more  apoplectic 

against  his  will,  if  not  legally  condemned  to  appearances  in  the   brain,  from  the  death 

be  so  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  without  being  less  rapid.     In  those  properly  hanged, 

making  great  resistance.    The  importance  of  Dr.  Godwyn  found  two  hnndred  and  fifty 


attending  to  these  circumstances,  is  well  illus-  cubic  inches  ef  air  in  the  lungs.    Mow 

traied  in  a  case  quoted  by  Foeder^  from  the  quantity  is  never  found  in  cases  of  hanging 

«*  Causes  C^I^bres,"  and  translated  by   Dr.  by  suicide.     In  tbe  stste  of  the  longs  in 

Beck.— See  his  work,  p.  284.  natural  death,  tbe  average  quantity  is  one 

But,  although  the  appearances  noted  in  hundred  and  nine  cubic*  Inches, 
this  case  indicate  suicide,  yet  you  must  also         When  any   doubt  exists,  every    minute 

recollect,  that  bruises  and  wounds  on  the  circumstance  relative  to  the  state  of  the  body 

body  do  not  always  bear  testimony  of  force  when  found  should  be  noted  down — the  sur* 

having  been  employed.    A  person  may  swing  rounding  objects  and  their  state,  .both  in 

himself  with    violence,   with   the  view  of  relation  to  their  usual  appearance  and  to  the 

speedily  destroying  himself,  and  may  thus  be  bod} — the  manner  in  which  the  rope  is  fixed 

wounded.*      An    apprentice  boy,    working  —and  every  fact,  however  minute,  should 

alone  in  an  attic,  tied  one  end  of  a  rope  be  recorded.     The  necessity  of  recording  tht 

loosely  round  his  neck,  probably  without  any  position  of  articles  near  the  l»ody    is  well 

intention  of  destroying  himself,  and  twisted  demonstrated   by  a  case   recorded  by   Dr. 

the  other  round  the  projecting  top  of  a  door,  Gordon  Smith,  which  happened  in  North* 

the  planks  of  which  were  irregular,    and  amptonshire,  in  1831: — "A  girl,    thirteen 

somewhat  apart ;  a  small  stool  on  which  he  years  of  age,  was  swinging  in  a  cow-bouse, 

stood  slipped  from  under  him,  and  when  he  and  near  the  swing  hung  a  rope  with  a  noose 

Ibll  forwards,  he  struck  his  temple  against  the  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  slaughtered 

comer  of  a  box,  which  cut  him  to  the  bone ;  sheep.    As  she  swung  backwards,  her  head 

he  lay  along  the  floor,  his  head  and  shoulders  got  through  the  noose  of  this  cord ;  she  was 

only  elevated  a  few  inches  above  it ;  and  in  dragged  out  of  the  swing,   and  was  thus 

this  state  he  perished.    The  master  of  the  actually  hanged."    Tbe  position  of  the  body 

boyy  who  was  from  home  when  the  accident  is  often  remarkable.  In  some  cases  of  suicide^ 

happened,  was  accused  of  having  first  mur-  the  rope,  or  handkerchief,  is  so  long,  that 

dered,  and  afterwards  suspended  the  boy.  the  feet  might  rest  on  the  floor;  and  the 

But,  from  the  appearances  on  dissection,  the  knees  are  therefore  either  bent  under  the 

turgid  vessels  of  the  brain,  the  broken  thyroid  body,  or  the  limbs  are  thrown  forward,  so 

cartilage,  the  blue  nails,  and  the  clenched  that  they  rest  on  the  heels,  and  leave  the 

bands,  in  confirmation  of  important  circum-  whole  weight  of  the  body  on  the  rope.     The 

atantial  evidence,  exonerated  the  master,  who  Prince  de  Cond^»  who  hung  hintself  in  Au* 

was  properly  acquitted  of  all  blame  by  tbe  gust,   1830,  was  found  suspended  from    a 

Coroner's  Jury.  window-shutter,  with  his  feet  touching  the 

But  suicides  have  been  known  to  Inflict  ground,  and  his  knees  bent ;  and  a  prisoner 

wounds  upon  themselves,  and  afterwards  de-  who  was  found  hanging  to  the  ban  of  a 

stroy  life  by  hanging.    De  Haen  mentions  window,  in  one  of  the  Continental  prisons, 

the  case  of  a  young  clergyman,  who  first  par-  was  in  a  sitting  position,  and  with  his  hands 

tially  cut  his  throat,  and  then  hung  himself  in  tied  together :  yet  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 

the  vestmenu  of  his  ofllce,  which  he  had  ar-  suicide. — Annales  de  Hyg.  pub.  et  de  Med. 

ranged  for  that  purpose.    In  this  case,  with-  Let.  t.  v.  p.  156.   As  the  medical  practitioner 

out  circumstantial  evidence,   it  would  have  i^  generally  the  first  person  called  in  on  such 

been  impossible  to  divest  oneself  ef  the  idea  occasions,  all    these    particulars  should    b« 

that  murder  had  taken  place.  noted  by  him.    In  doing  this,  if  tbe  body 

A  very    interesting   case    is    ralsted  by  should  be  found  in  a  brothel,  although  sus- 

_  picion  may  be  strongly  excited,  yet  he  must 

e  Pti  M«1«  rfU(«f  A  CMf  in  point,.  Dot  permit  hinKlf  tQ  b«  infiufaced  by  it,  la 
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cxamifllng  into  the  causes  of  the  death.  It 
is  a  ikct,  not  very  honourable  to  human 
■wture,  that  persons  ha^e  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  hang,  for  a  few  minutes,  as  a 
mode  of  exciting  the  venereal  appetite,  and, 
if  the  courtecan  be  drunk,  or  stupid,  she 
might  vnintentionally  exceed  the  time,  and 
fitfal  asphyxia  thus  follow.  In  examination 
•f  the  body  of  a  sailor  who  was  found  hang- 
ing to  the  top  of  a  bedstead,  in  a  house  of 
iiUfame  in  East  Smithfield,  it  was  proved,  on 
trial,  that  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his 
kack  ;  a  handkerchief  drawn  over  his  eyes ; 
«nd  that  this  was  fastened  by  what  is  termed 
«  sailor's  knot.  It  was  therefore  evident 
that  he  could  not  have  hung  himself,  but  a 
sailor  was  concerned  in  the  murder:  this 
man,  the  keeper  of  the  brothel,  and  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Hughes,  were  tried  for  it, 
found  guilty,  and  executed. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  last  question — 
Whether  a  body  found  not  hanging  was  killed 
by  hanging  i  As  it  is  possible  that  few  exter* 
wH  signs  may  be  present,  it  is  important,  in 
making  a  dissection,  that  we  draw  a  proper 
distinction  between  the  effects  of  hanging, 
•nd  those  of  apoplexy ,  smothering,  drowning, 
and  carbohic  add.  The  distinction,  in  the 
Crst  case,  depends  on  the  state  of  the  brain. 
In  apoplexy,  the  extravasation  of  blood  into 
Its  substance  or  cavities,  or  its  effusion  be- 
tween the  membranes,  or  the  effusion  of 
serous  fluid  not  corresponding  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  lungs,  their  gorged  state,  the 
gestion  of  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  their  not  collapsing  when  the 
ohest  is  opened,  affbrd  strong  suspicion  that 
that  disease,  not  suffocation  by  hanging,  has 
been  the  cause  of  death.  In  smotJiering,  the 
•aroe  state  of  the  lungs  that  occurs  from 
hanging,  presents  itself  on  opening  the  body ; 
and,  if  the  struggle  to  escape  have  been 
great,  the  vessels  of  the  head  will  not  only 
be  found  iiill,  and  the  sinews  distended  with 
blood,  but  a  section  of  the  brain  will  exhibit 
an  unusual  'number  of  red  points  ;  and,  oc 
casionally,  effusion  of  serum  is  found  in  the 
ventricles,  and  on  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Thence,  in  such  a  case,  if  no  external  nark 
of  the  rope  appear,  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  smothering  and  hanging  is 

When  no  struggle  has  taken  place,  all  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  remain  in  a  natural  state, 
and  no  difficulty  presents  itself.  Tn  a  case  of 
Burking,  which  as  I  have  stated  is  a  mo- 
dification of  smothering,  the  pressure  on  the 
thorax,  by  forcing  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
air  out  of  the  chest,  the  circulation  is  so 
quickly  arrested,  that  no  time  is  afforded  for 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  venous  system  ; 
the  body  in  this  case  presents  no  discoloura- 
tion of  the  skin,  unless  on  the  face,  around 
the  mouth,  nor  yet  always  engorgement  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels;  there  is  no  difficulty, 
therefore,  of  forming  a  diagnosis  in  this  case. 
In  drowning,  as  I  shall  afterwards  describe  to 
you,  the  state  of  the  brain  is  perfectly  different 


from  that  produced  by  hanging ;  the  face  is 
pale,  and  much  frothy  mucus  is  found  in  the 
trachea,  bronchia  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs, 
and  also  some  water,  which  is  never  found  in 
bodies  of  those  who  have  been  hanged  alive. 
In  cases  of  fatal  asphyxia  from  carbonic  aeidf 
there  is  gorging  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and 
those  of  the  lungs,  which  also  appear  as  ifem« 
physematous,  and  other  appearances  which 
render  the  diagnosis  difficult,  if  no  mark  of  a 
rope  remains,  or  if  the  body  be  examined  too 
soon  after  death.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid,  no  rigi- 
dity of  the  body  takes  place:  but  except 
for  the  mark  of  the  ligature,  some  distortion 
of  features,  which  always  accompanies  hang- 
ing, the  bent  fingers  and  the  clenched  hands, 
the  diagnosis  in  this  case,  is  always  doubtful, 
and  ought  to  be  delivered  with  eaution.  It 
is  altogether  more  akin  to  apoplexy  than 
to  hanging.  In  inquiring,  also,  into  tAe 
cause  of  bodies  supposed  to  have  been  hung, 
we  must  recollect  that  a  person  may  be  suf- 
focated by  any  hard  substance  getting  into 
the  gullet,  and  sticking  there  so  as  to  cause 
suffocation ;  and  ignorant  persons  may  grasp 
the  throat  so  as  to  attempt  to  push  it  down. 
.  Substances  may  also  be  impacted  in  the 
glottis,  as  was  the  case  with  the  celebrated 
poet  Anacreon,  who  lost  his  life  from  a  grape- 
stone  lodging  there  when  he  was  quaffing 
some  new  wine.  Cart  roust  therefore  be 
taken  to  leave  no  part  of  the  air  tubes  or 
tbeir  entrances  unexamined. 

The  most  prominent  diagnostic  signs,  and 
those  to  be  depended  upon,  are, 

1.  The  mark  of  the  cord,  seen  either  at 
first,  or  appearing  after  a  few  hours  have 
elapsed. 

2.  The  distortion  of  features,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  which  raise  the 
shoulders. 

•  3.  The  fingers  bent,  the  nails  blue,  and 
the  hands  firmly  clenched. 

4.  The  erectile  state  of  the  penis,  with  the 
emission  of  semen,  and  the  expulsion  of 
urine  and  fceces. 

The  absence,  however,  of  this  sign,  is  no 
proof  against  the  conclusion,  that  hanging 
has  t>een  the  cause  of  death :  for  although  in 
every  instance  erection  takes  place  in  the  act 
of  hanging,  yet,  an  hour  or  two  afterwarda^ 
this  state  has  disappeared,  or  a  semi-erection 
only  exists.  . 

.  See  some  remarks  by  M.  Guyen,  Ander- 
son's Med.  Quar.  Jour.  vol.  i.  p.  151. 

5.  The  corresponding  appearances  in  the 
brain  and  lungs,  perceived  on  dissection. 

Strangulation,  another  cause  of  sudden 
death,  is  a  modification  of  hanging.  In  both, 
the  cause  of  the  fatal  issue  is  external  pres- 
sure on  the  trachea,  so  great  as  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  air  into  and  from  the  lungs :  but, 
as  in  strangulation,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  there  is  no  suspension  of 
the  body,  it  differs  from  hanging  in  several 
particulars. 

Muchi  in  these  casea,  depends  en  the  man* 
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ner  in  which  the  strangulation  is  performed, 
4ind  the  degree  of  resistance  made  by  the 
sufferer.  If  a  ligature  or  rope,  or  handker- 
chief, have  been  employed,  or  the  bowstring, 
as  in  Turkey,  the  mark  left  is  generally 
lower,  and  more  horisontal,  than  that  which 
is  produced  m  hanging;  but,  if  the  fingers 
be  the  means  used  to  compress  the  trachea, 
the  evidence  is  more  decisive,  because  the 
death  is  likely  to  be  more  protracted,  and  the 
extent  of  the  violence  more  obvious  and 
diffused.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose, 
that  one  man  can  strangle  another  with  his 
hands,  unless  he  throw  his  victim  upon  the 
ground,  and  press  also  upon  his  chest ;  in 
which  case,  besides  the  bruises  and  coagu- 
lated blood  in  them  on  the  neck,  the  lungs 
are  found  almost  empty ;  a  state,  the  opposite 
of  that  which  occurs  in  hanging. 

The  body  of  General  Pichegru,  whom  I 
knew  well,  and  who  was  strangled  in  prison 
in  Paris,  it  was  supposed  by  the  order  of 
Buonaparte,  who  was  then  First  Consul,  was 
found  lying  in  bed,  "on  the  left  side,  in  an 
easy  attitude,  the  knees  bent,  and  the  arms 
lying  naturally  by  the  side;  a  black  silk 
handkerchief  was  twisted  round  the  neck  by 
means  of  a  stick  passed  under  it,  and  which 
bad  torn  the  cheek  in  its  rotation.  Remer, 
who  thus  describes  the  case,  doubts  whether 
it  was  murder:  "J'accorde  que  ce  genre 
de  mort  n'est  que  tres  rarement  le  resuUat, 
d'un  suicide,  roais  je  doute  que  sur  cette  suite 
consideration,  et  sans  autres  preuver  plus 
fbrtes,  au  puisse  absolument  alBrmer  qif  il  y  a 
en  meurtre/' — Afin.  de  Hyg,  Ad*  Med,  let. 
iv.  p.  196. 

.  With  respect  to  the  question,  whether  the 
marks  seen,  as  if  of  a  ligature,  were  pro- 
duced during  the  life  of  the  individual  ?  This 
question  must  be  tried  by  the  same  tests  as  in 
cases  of  supposed  hanging.  If  there  be  frac- 
tures of  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck,  but  no  dis- 
locations, there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  death  was  effected  by  strangulation, 
Yather  than  by  hanging:  nevertheless,  this 
admits  of  a  fallacy,  as  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Edmund  Godfrey,  who  was  murdered  on 
the  12th  of  October,  1677,  by  strangulation. 
A  handkerchief  was  twisted  round  his  neck  s 
but  on  the  supposition  of  one  of  the  mur- 
derers,  that  the  purpose  was  not  effectually 
accomplished,  the  neck  was  violently  twisted 
round,  and  dislocation  produced. 

Sometimes,  when  the  hands  are  employed, 
one  small  bruised  spot  only  is  perceptible  on 
thb  neck.  Metsger  mentions  an  instance  of 
this  kind.  A  young  officer  was  strangled  in 
bed  by  a  soldier.  The  surgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  examined  the  body,  could  find 
one  small  spot  only ;  which  was  explained  by 
the  confession  of  the  murderer,  that  he  had 
killed  his  victim  by  violent  pressure  with  his 
thumb  on  the  trachea. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  can  strangula- 
tion be  an  act  of  suicide  ?  I  should,  d  priori, 
reply,  this  is  impossible,  as  the  asphyxia* 
whidi  impliti  MraDgolatioiiiinust  deprive  (he 


man  who  attempts  it  of  aU  control  over  bis 
muscular  energies ;  and,  consequently,  the  act 
eould  never  be  completed.  Yet  cases  are  re- 
corded which  appear  opposed  to  this  opinion. 
Dr.  Desgranges,  of  Lyons,  relates  a  case  of  a 
man  found  in  a  hay-loft,  who  had  strangled 
himself,  by  means  of  a  handkerchief,  tight- 
ened by  a  stick :  and  Dr.  Dunlop,  relates 
another  of  a  surgeon  of  the  navy,  on  board  a 
ship  of  war  in  India,  who  tied  a  handker* 
chief  round  his  neck,  and  with  a  small  stick 
twisted  it  several  times ;  then  secured  it  be- 
hind, to  prevent  it  untwisting ;  and  by  this 
means  succeeded  in  destroying  himselfl  But 
although  these  instances  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  suicide  by  self-destructioB,  yet 
such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

It  is  sometimes  of  vital  importance  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  to  ascertain  the  time  when 
death,  from  asphyxia,  by  whatever  means 
induced,  takes  place.  In  strangulation,  if  no 
direct  evidence  can  be  brought  forward  oo 
this  point,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  if 
the  body  be  cold  and  stiff,  we  may  be  certain 
that  more  than  twelve  hours  have  elapsed 
since  the  fatal  event;  for  in  atrangulation, 
the  heat  of  the  body,  and  its  pliability,  con* 
tinues  for  that  period  of  time.  If  the  time 
has  been  so  long  that  putrefaction  has  taken 
place,  then  we  can  only  draw  our  proofs  from 
the  extent  of  its  progress,  in  conjunction 
with  the  collateral  circumstances  tending  to 
forward  or  retard  this  event:  as,  for  instance, 
the  degree  of  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
place  where  the  body  is  found  ;  its  expesura 
to  stagnant  or  moving  air ;  the  elevation  of 
the  spot;  the  nature  of  the  erections  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whether  lime-kilns,  steam- 
engines,  &c. ;  and  the  probability  of  terres- 
trial exhalations  that  may  effect  animal  de« 
composition. 


M.  VIREY'S  CODE  OF  UNIVERSAL 
GENERATION. 

(Continued.) 

Animals  do  not  copulate  but  when  im- 
pelled by  desire  at  the  rutting  season,  and 
hence  their  unions  are  almost  always  (<&• 
cund.  It  is  not  so  with  the  human  species^ 
who  too  often  abuse  tbe  faculty  they  possess 
of  engendering  at  all  times.  From  this  it 
happens  that  the  human  sperm  is  badly 
elaborated— is  not  always  fecund ;  and  the 
uterus  of  the  woman  too  often  stimulated 
by  frequent  approaches,  opens  itself  and 
recommences  without  ceasing  the  work  of 
Penelope;  and  thus  most  courtesans,  who 
abandon  themselves  to  vague  and  indiffer« 
ent  uoious,  rarely  become  pregnant*  Tbej 
only  engender  with  those  for  whom  they 
entertain  a  peculiarly  strong  predilection. 
For  the  same  reason  prostitutes  seldom 
conceive,  until  they  are  reclaimed,  and 
confine  themselves  to  one  individual  whom 
they  prefer.  It  is  to  obviate  the  escape  of 
tha  sperm  that  cold  water  ia  poured  orar 


tttr«8,  Mfen,  &o.  afttr  eopolaUon,  for  the  itill  mora  mwrellout  that  one  l^anle  ia* 

porpoae  of  oontracting    and  closing  the  seet^one    fecondated  by  the  male — pro« 

womb.    The  Arabians  exeroise  their  mares  duces  eggs  capable  of  engendering,  with* 

by  hanting  before  the  access  of  the  male,  out  any  furthur  interyention  of  the  male* 

because  they,  being  fatigued ,  lay  down,  and  The  second  generation  produces  another, 

their  repose  is  supposed  to  facilitate  im-  independently  of  the  males  ;  so  that  th« 

pregoation.  species  is  perpetuated  for  some  time  by 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  advantageons  the  female  only.    This  effect  of  the  feeun* 

to  a  woman  to  repose  quietly  in  bed  after  dating  seed  of  the  male  is  transmitted  for 

coition,  more  especially  when   she  is  re«>  nine  successire  generations,  which  are  all 

laxed  by  leucorrboea.    In  this  last  disease  composed    of  females,   except    the    last, 

the  retentive  power  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  which  contains  males :  then  there  is  ano- 

Is  diminished  or  destroyed,  the  male  sperm  ther  copulation,  which  serves  for  nine  othet 

will  be  too  much  diluted  and  rendered  in-  generations.      Reaumer  and  Bonnet  hare 

eapable  of  fecundation,  and  will  often  es-  attested  this  fact  by  multiplied  examples, 

ca]>e  when  the  erect  position  is  assumed,  as  will  be  found  in  their  works ;  and  Spal« 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  impregnation  lanzani  declares  that  he  observed  analogoui 

is  more  readily  effected  a  day  or  two  after  facts  in  the  helix  vivipara.    The  eggs  of 

menstruation,  as  the  uterus  is  open ;  but  insects  impregnated  by  the  male  withstand 

prerious  to  menstruation  this  organ  is  con-  the  winter,  as  they  possess  more  vitalitj 

gested  and  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  than  others  which  are  not.    The  fecundat- 

functfon  preparatory  to,  but  different  from,  ing  power  of  the  male  passes  from  gene* 

f«Cttndation.  ration  to  generation,  until  its  exhacstion. 

Animals  confine  their  amours  to  their  Thus  the  insect  can  be  a  mother  and  % 

own  species.     Love  is  diminished  in  pro-  virgin  at  the  same  time.    The  same  feci 

pottion  as  the  species  are  more  distinct  was  observed  by  Jurine  in  certain  water 

from  each  other ;  there  is  great  dispropor-  insects  (monoculits  apus  Lin.),  of  which 

tion   between   their    sexual    organs,    and  there  are  fifteen  generations  of  these  with** 

copulation  is,  in  most  cases,  impracticable,  out  copulation.    Audebert  also  assures  ua 

Mules  cannot  be  engendered  unless  among  that  a  spider  is  fecundated  for  two  years  br 

species  somewhat  similar,   and    they  are  one  copulation  ;  so  that  the  fecundating  in* 

generally  sterile.    Those  of  birds  are  some-  fluence  of  the  male  is  considerable  in  most 

times   fecund,  but  mules  in   general    are  animals.    It  is  not  at  all  so  with  vege- 

sterile,  orthey  engender  tbroogh  successive  tables :  but  it  is  extraordinary  to  see    s 

generation  until  their  offspring  resembles  plant  of  one  sex,  as  the  juniperus  candenstt 

the  original  parenM»»  male  or  female,  as  the  L.,  to  be  one  year  male  and  another  female ; 

influence  of  the  one  or  the  other  predomi-  at  one  time  the  feoundator,  at  another  fe- 

aates.    Moreover,  the  periods  or  uterina  cundated.     Thus  the  insect  is  father  an^ 

gettationare  different  among  animals,  which  mother  at  once,  and  may  be  one  or  th# 

ia  an  effectual  bar  to  indiscriminate  copula-  other. 

tion.     Neither  can  a  human  hermaphrodite  We  also  know  that  a  woman  has  broag^ 

engender  in  itaeif ;  nor  was  there  ever  such  forth  a  black  and  a  white  infant  at  on# 

a  being,  as  it  would  be  the  object  of  love,  birth ;  there  are^  therefore,  superfcetationa, 

and  possess  the  means  of  gratification,  life  and  these  are  not  rare  among  quadrapedi, 

would  be  continually  injured  and  exposed  Moles  are  false  conceptions,  but   do  noi 

to  perpetual  amorous  transportSi  and  the  exist  without  the  male  seed,  whatever  iQ* 

being  should  speedily  die.  dulgent  practitioners  may  say  to  the  con* 

Conception  is  sometimes  announced  in  trary.    Animals  and  plants  which  repro* 

women  by  tremblings  and  voluptuous  hor-  duce  from  prolongations  or  aproats,  sneh 

ftpilations.    In  women  and  quaarupeds  the  as  were  already  mentioned,  have  no  need 

male  aeed  is  sometimes  rejected,  and  con-  of  fecundation  ;  they  have  within  them  all 

ceptioB  does  not  happen,  either  when  the  the  principles  of  life  su  Acient  for  the  pro- 

ivmale  ia  iodififisrent  to  amorous  impulse,  pagation  and  conservation  of  the  apeeiei. 

or  that  the  womb  is  in  a  state  of  inseaei-  The  male  roota  of  d'ioic  plants  cannot  mul- 

bility  or  atpmy.    The  latter  eoaditioiia  are  tf ply  fh>m    twigs ;  whilst  the   femsle  in* 

remoyable  by  the  mnlatiag  altmenta,  or  by  crease  with  faoUity ;  and  this  proves  tba^ 

partioolar  excitations.     Woman    muI  the  the  female  participates  more  than  the  male 

■are  are  said  to  be  the  only  aoimals  that  in  the  propagation  of  the  species ;  that  ahe 

raeeive  the  male  after  oonoeption,  almost  is  truly  the  essential  shoot,  and  Uiat  thf 

the  reat  refuae  him ;  and,  like  the  daughter  male  is  bat  an  auxiliary,  or  an  e^citator^ 

ef  Angvatust  do  not  admit  any  more  pee-  All  the  gemmiparoua  ma^be  considered  at* 

aeagera  when  the  ahip  baa  ita  cargo.    Ne*  milar,  and  are  snftoient  u  themaeWes. 

▼ertheleaa,  aeveral  other  femsles  are  avb*  The  duration  of  gestation  varies  rery 

ject  to  sttperfmUtion,  aa  those  of  rabbits,  much  according  to  species.    The  ordinarj 

haree,  &c.  ficc. ;  which  proves  that  these  period  of  pregnancy  with  women  ia  forty 

■nJTiMi'^  do  not  always  refoae  the  male  dur-  weeks,  or  nine  calendar  montha ;  but  it  ap* 

in^  f  eetatioo.    It  ia  tme  that  one  copula*  pears  to  be  longer  for  female  thaa  mall 

taea  isptegwilet  Mirvnd  eggtx  bat  it  it  infaats.    At  the  fourth  month  Urn  iafiwi 
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stiirft  and  qoielraiis.'  Daring  the  commence- 
ment  of  pregnancy,    abortionB   are  more 
eommon  tlian  towards  the  end ;   and,  in 
general,  women  and  domestic  animals  are 
more  predisposed  to  this  danger  thaa  the 
ether  species,  either  ou  accoant  of  men- 
•tniatiou,  or  on  accoant  of  the  ahundance 
of  their  nourishment,  which  renders  their 
eexnal  organs  snsceptible  of  excretions  and 
hsmorrhages,  snd  especially  in  the  former 
at  the  period  of  menstruation.    Copulation 
▼ery  much   increases  this  disposition  to 
abortion  ;  and  delicate,  nervous  women,  of 
an  ardent  disposition,  or  of  a  plethoric  con 
stittttioii^  are  particularly  liable  to  this  fre- 
quent and  dangerous  aisease.    It  is  im- 
portant to  state,  that  abortion  may  become 
«  ])abit,  and  it  is  only  sufficient  to  have 
obofted  onee  or  twice  to  be  liable  to  it  for 
eeven  or  eight  times,  and  often  for  the  re* 
snainder  of  life.* 

Parturition  is  a  safe  and  simple  function, 
except  in  civilised  countries,  where  nature 
punishes  the  violation  of  her  dictates  in 
the  act  of  maternity. 

.    We  observe  great  difference  in  the  va- 
rious individuals  of  animals  and  plants,  re* 
lative  to  the  generative  function.    Some  are 
fecund;  others  are  sterile ;  malformation  of 
the    geniul  organs,   which  prevents  coi- 
tion,  or   the  secretion    or   ejaculation  of 
sperm,  afe  frequent  causes.    Sterility  may 
depend  on  a  weak  or  dis3ased  stste  of  the 
■perm,   as  after  severe  disease,  iU- cured 
•yphilis,  &c.    But  sterility  is  more  com- 
mon to  women,  either  on  account  of  not 
retaining  themale  fluid, or  when  the  genitals 
ore  impervious,  or  when  the  temperament 
is  too  humid  or  too  dry  ;  too  exciteable  or 
too  inert ;  or  of  extreme  fulness  of  habit, 
or  of  extreme  thinness.    In  fine,  sterility 
often  depends  on  disgust,  repugnance  of 
individuaU,  or  a  state  of  languor  or  dis- 
ease, a  defect  of  love,  insalubiity  of  habi- 
tation, influence  of  the  passions,  excessive 
exertion  of  mind  or  body,  fatigue,  exhaus- 
tion, effeminancy,libertinage,  masturbation, 
delicacy  of  constitution,  too  vivid  a  sensi- 
bility, apathy,  and,   in  fact,  a  thousand 
other  causes.     Animals  and    plants  that 
follow  the  laws  of  nature,  much  better  than 
the  human  species,  are  very  rarely  sterile. 
Eztrena  yonth  and  old  age  are  also  causes 
0f  infeenndity.     Individuals  who  are  too 
fat,  whether  male  or  female,  are  often  ste- 
rile ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
iuforior  animals. 


Durinff  tlie  season  of  lore  sU  animale  ore 
thin,  and  do  not  become  fat,  except  in  the 
time  of  repose,  as  in  autumn. 

It  is  a  hopeless  attempt  to  pr^end  to 
explain  the  mvstery  of  generation  in   aU 
beings.     The  power  of  the  human  mind  is 
as   fragile  as  ice,  when  compared  to  the 
impenetrable  veil  with  which  nature  has 
enveloped  it.     The  efforts  of  thirtv  ages  of 
researches  have  been  unsuccessful.    Most 
men,  it  is  true,  have  only  considered  this 
problem  as  respects  the  human  species  and 
some  animals;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
generation  of  plants  and  polypi,   of  the 
oviparous  and  viviparous,  of  all  that  enjoy 
life,  bdonging  essentially  to  the  same  prinr 
ciple,  because  nature  is  always  conformable 
to  herself  in  her  works,  and  no  one  can 
admit  several  causes  for  the  some  effect. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse.to 
some  general  principle. 

All  the  theories  hitherto  offered  are  un- 
satisfactory.  We  know  not  in  what  manner 
life  begins  or  ceases. 

There  is  but  one  primitive  generatien. 

Lore,  generation,  and  life,  are  the 
thing.    Of  these  very  fully  hereafter. 


•  Tbsre  l»  much  more  h«morrliage  in  abortion 
than  In  natoral  labour.  If  thii  be  profaie,  it  im- 
eafn  the  general  health,  develope*  coniumptloQ, 
SfeesM  or  the  liver,  or  any  other  organ  preajs- 
poted,  and,  In  tone  extieme  ease*,  deitroyi  life, 
fhave  known  a  young  lady  of  good  tUtqr^,  flond 
eomploiioii,  and  great  beauty^  who  had  five  abor- 
ilont  dorins  the  first  fiflcen  months  after  marriage, 
nt  whieh  time  ebe  died  of  eonsomptlon.  Women, 
in  geoeral,  suppose  that  a  »»«carris«e  »•  «n^rt»«r 
ef  notise,  tbea«h  many  lose  their  fiealth  and  life 
bylt:   In  soine  cases,  transfusion  alone  can  save 
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DuplacemenU,  Irregularities,  TransporitUmg^ 
and  Protrusions  of  Soft  Parts.^Ttanspoti* 
tioni  (^  tite  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Vitcera* 
— Jrrest  of  Descent  qf  the  Testis. — Hemim. 
— Strahismut.—Twinkling  of  the  Eyelide* 
^-Congenital  Malformations  and  Diseases 
qf  the  Skin* 

GENTLBMBif,— Having  described  the  di^ 
placements  and  deformities  of  the  bones, 
it  now  remains  for  me  to  treat  of  those  of  the 
soft  parts,  and  to  condude  this  part  of  our 
subject  with  on  account  of  the  congenkil 
malformations  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Displaeements  or  htmimUies  rfSrft  Parte. 
—Displacements  of  aaftpavls  ore  most  cem- 
mon  to  internal  organs,  every  one  of  which 
has,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  fimad  tckns* 
poied.  The  transposition  ef  the  Ofgans,  fimn 
one  side  of  the  body  to  the  ether,  is  ocoodon- 
^lly  observed.  Tfatt  heart  has  been  found  in 
the  right  side  of  the  chest ;  the  liver  in  the 
place  of  the  spleen,  and  friee  versa  ;  the  sto> 
moch,  frc.  have  been  displaced ;  one  Udney 
■his.bfea  tend  in  the  theitx.    Tbt 
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of- these  dliplecetnents  are  anknown.  The 
bealth  of  individuals  so  affected  does  not 
suffer,  and  they  may  survive  to  old  age. 

The  testicles  may  be  absent  from  the 
scrotum,  and  in  such  eases  they  are  enclosed 
io  the  abdomen,  as  in  their  embryonnary 
state.  One  may  be  in  the  scrotum,  and  the 
other  in  the  abdomen.  It  is  important  to 
know,  that  the  presence  of  one  or  both  in  the 
abdomen  is  not  a  cause  of  sterility.  They 
may  develope  to  the  full  size  in  that  cavity, 
{John  Himter,  Sir  ^stley  Cooper^  &c.  &c.) 
and  perform  their  functions  as  well  as  in 
the  scrotum.  An  apprentice  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  shot  himself,  under  the  impression 
that  as  the  testes  were  not  in  their  usual  situa* 
tions,  he  was  impotent.  The  celebrated  Ba- 
ronet states,  that  a  piece  of  paper  was  found 
on  his  table,  containing  these  words,  "  I  am 
impotent." 

A  gentleman  of  fine  stature  came  from  a 
distant  country  to  consult  me  lately  as  to  the 
propriety  of  marrying,  as  there  was  but  one 
testis  in  the  scrotum.  I  told  him  the  other 
was  in  the  abdomen ;  and  probably  was  as 
well  developed  as  the  one  that  descended ; 
but  whether  it  was  developed  or  not,  the 
normal  condition  of  one  organ  was  sufficient 
to  justify  his  entering  into  a  matrimonial 
union. 

It  is  also  important  to  know,  that  the  de- 
scent of  the  iesticles  at  the  abdominal  rings  in 
the  groins  has  been  often  mistaken  for  herniss. 
The  empty  state  of  the  scrotum  would  at 
once  indicate  the  real  nature  of  the  ease. 

When  hemiae  is  said  to  exist  in  yeung  in* 
fants,  the  scrotum,  on  the  affected  side,  ought 
to  be  examined  between  the  index  finger  and 
thumb,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  testicle 
has  descended  or  net.  I  liave  repeatedly 
known  practitioners  mistake  the  descent  of 
the  testicle,  proceed  to  reduce  it,  and  then 
apply  a  truss,  or  a  cork  covered  with  lint  over 
the  ring,  and  secure  it  with  a  bandage  passed 
round  the  loins  and  between  the  thighs. 
This  is  obviously  bad  practice,  though  good 
in  obstinate  hemis ;  but  even  in  this  case 
'  very  seldom  necessary. 

When  the  testicles  are  retained  in  the 
groins,  Levret  advised  the  rings  to  be  sepa- 
rated with  the  fingers,  which  would  cause  the 
-  Mhnt  to  cry,  and  the  succussion  caused  by 
the  strong  expirations  would  precipitate  the 
testicles  into  the  scrotum.  Warm  emollient 
fomentations  or  poultices  would  be  prefer- 
able to  this  method,  and  relax  the  rings  with- 
out any  accident. 

In  most  cases  the  testicle  desoends  in  a  few 
weeks  after  birth  into  the  scrotum,  though  it 
may  remain  during  life  in  the  abdomen.  It 
•houkl  be  recollected,  Uiat  both  testicles  are 
in  the  abdomen  during  the  early  period  of 
intra. uterine  life;  both  are  supplied  with 
arteries,  aad  these  will  convey  aa  equal 
quantity  of  blood,  whether  the  organs  re- 
nMdn  in  the  abdomen,  or  descend  into  their 
asoal  situation  at  birth.  If  a  practitiensr 
n^ook  tb«  aneat  of  ono  sr  both  tsftidet  in 


the  groins  for  hernis,  and  pressed  oft  them 
forcibly  to  reduce  the  supposed  rupture^  or 
applied  a  steel  truss  on  the  testicle,  the  re- 
sult might  speedily  prove  fatal 

I  lately  attended  a  case  in  point  with  Mr. 
M'Cann  and  Mr.  Brady,  in  which  it  was 
supposed  the  infant  had  hernia  before  we 
saw  it. 

Some  children  and  adults  have  a  power  of 
elevating  the  testicles  to  the  groins,  and  the 
tumors  formed  by  both  have  been  often  mis- 
taken for  hemiie.  Mr.  Copeland  Hutchinson 
relates  the  case  of  a  recruit  who  possessed  this 
power,  and  exerted  it  to  evade  impressment 
into  the  navy.  Mr.  H.  observed  the  scrotum 
pendulous  and  empty,  and  detected  the  real 
nature  of  the  case.  M.  Capuron  met  with  a 
case  of  a  maa  aged  twenty-five  years,  whose 
testicles  had  not  descended  into  the  scrotum. 
•  This  man  had  indulged  much  with  women. 
There  may  be  hemiae,  numerous  hernlsB. 

Hemut.  —  There  may  be  hernia  of  the 
brain  (enciphaloccles),  as  already  described, 
and  life  protracted  to  an  advanced  period 
(Geoffrey  St.  Hilatre).  These  tumours  may 
be  present  on  all  parts  of  the  bead,,  as  al- 
ready stated ;  but  are,  according  to  the  illus- 
trious author  just  quoted,  most  common  on 
the  vertex  (cystencephale  and  podencephale), 
on  the  occiput  (derencephale),  or  on  the  back 
(notes  cephale). 

The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  have  passed 
through  a  perforation  in  the  diaphragm  into 
the  chest.  The  stomach  and  liver  have  pass- 
ed in  this  manner,  according  to  Duges  and 
others ;  and  though  sueh  malformations  are 
generally  mortal  and  irremediable,  it  is  esien- 
5al  to  be  aware  of  their  existence,  as  it 
would  enable  us  to  fi>rm  a  correct  opinion  in 
medico-legal  investigations  on  the  viability  or 
Bon-viability  of  infiints* 

^bthmiHal  hernia  are  of  much  more  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  umbilicus  often  al- 
lows a  portion  of  bowel  to  protrude,  and  this 
is  popularly  termed  "  starting  of  the  navel.'* 
It  may  be  congenital,  or  be  induced  soon  after 
birth  by  coughing  or  crying.  It  is,  in  gene- 
ral, easily  cured  by  compression*  In  sden* 
tifle  language,  the  disease  is  termed  omph*- 
locele,  or  umbilical  hernia.  It  oecurs  when 
the  umbilical  ring,  or  opening,  does  not  dose ; 
or  when  the  banthq^e,  which  is  usually  placed 
round  the  bowels  and  body,  is  carelessly  or  too 
loosely  applied.  This  disease  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  hospital,  dispensary,  aad  pri- 
vate practice.  The  hernia  may  exist  in  tlw 
umbilical  cord,  and  be  observed  when  the 
practitioner  is  going  to  apply  a  ligature  on  it 
when  about  to  divide  it. 

The  chief  Indication  of  treatment  is  to  re- 
duce the  hernia,  or  push  it  into  the  abdomen ; 
and  to  prevent  its  protrusion  by  means  of  a 
pledget  of  lint,  secured  with  straps  of  soap 
^laister  and  a  bandage.  These  simple  moans 
are  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Tho 
infant  should  not  be  allowed  to  cry  but  as 
little  as  possible ;  and  should  it  suffer  ftrom 
cough,  immediate  attention  to  cure  l|utc0D^ 
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'  piaint  is  adflsable.    In  most  cases,  the  naTel  hydrocele ;  the  one  grows  from  abore,  dowii^ 

closes  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  birth.  wards,  the  other  from  below,  upwards,  and 

Dassault  mentions  nine  cases  o(  infants,  affords  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation, 

under  two  years  of  age,  in  which,  after  hav-  The  method  of  cure  is  the  same  as  in  in- 

•  ing  reduced  the  hemice,  he  passed  a  needle  guinal  hernia.  Reduction  of  the  tumour  by 
with  a  double  ligature  through  the  sac  and  the  tatis,  or  pressure  with  the  fingers ;  tha 

'  tied  it ;  and  thus  effected  a  cure.    It  is,  how-  application  of  a  pad  or  bandage,  or  truss  i 

ever,  the  general  opinion,  that  such  an  opera-  and  affusion  of  cold  water  over  the  ring, 

tion  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary.  Prolaptu$  Recti. — Protrusfon  or  falling  of 

Hepartomphalot. -^The  first  description  of  the  rectum  beyond  the  anus  is  rarely  conge* 

•  this  kind  of  hernia  with  which  I  am  acquaint-  nital,  though  of  common  occurrence  in  deli* 
ed  is  that  of  Rockholts,  entitled,  De  Hepar-  cate  infknts.    The  reduction  of  this  is  easily 

•  toraphaloce  congenita— 1768.     The  disease  effected  with  the  finger,  smeared  with  limpla 

•  consists  of  some  part  of  the  liver  protruding  cerate  or  olive  oil,  introduced  so  as  to  pnsk 
as  a  hernia  at  the  navel ;  and  hence  the  the  upper  part  first,  and  then  the  lower.  A 
term,  derived  fhnn  the  names  of  both  parts,  atarch  and  opiate  clyster  should  be  adminis* 
The  disease  is  common  to  infants  bom  pre-  tered ;  a  compress  of  lint  placed  on  the  anua» 
maturely,  or  to  abortions ;  but  is  seldom  ob-  and  over  this  a  bandage  properly  applied. 

•  served  in  full-grown  infants.    Dr.  Under-  Astringent  clysters,  with  opium,  are  soma- 
.wood  met  with  one  case  only,  and  the  infant  times  necessary ;  and  when  the  infant straina 

survived  until  the  sixth  month.     I  have  re-  much,  or  evinces  a  frequent  ditpositioii  to 

peatedly   seen  monsters,  whose  abdominal  evacuate  the  bowels,  a  proper  dose  of  opium 

viscera  protruded  through  the  whole  anterior  or  syrup  of  poppies  should  be  administered 

parietea  of  the  abdomen  t  and  examples  may  by  the  mouth. 

ba  observed  in  our  large  museums.    In  the  When  the  disease  attacks  children  under 

-cases  cited,  the  anterior  walls  of  the  abdo-  five  years  of  age,  and  continues  for  soma  daya^ 

•men  were  defective ;  and,  consequently,  a  in  despite  of  the  remedies  already  recom- 

•cure  could  not  be  expected.  mended,  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  astringent 

Inguinal  Hernia*  Bubonocele, — The  ingui*  fomentations  and  injections;  as,  decoction  of 

Dal  eanala  often  remain  open  after  the  de-  oak  bark  with  alum,  or  an  injection  of  cold 

scent  to  the  testicles.     A  portion  of  bowel  or  water  with  a  few  drops  of  Hq.  |4ambi  acet. 

omentum  descends,  and  forms  a  tumour  in  the  and  tinet.  opii.     In  some  cases,  great  paia 

'groin.    The  weight  of  the  intestines  pressing  and  inflammation  come  on ;  and  then  leecheay 

against  the  inguinal  canal  Is  the  cause  of  this  with  fbmentations  of  chamomile  and  popplei, 

'variety  of  rupture.     The  tumour  Is  enlarged  must  be  had  recourse  to.    In  chnmic  cases,  a 

when  the  infknt  cries,  coughs,  or  laughs,  and  T  bandage  should  be  applied,  and  regularly 

-diminisheB  when  the  infiint  is  placed  on  the  worn ;  the  diild  should  sit  on  a  hard,  flat* 

hack  or  in  the  horlxontal  posture;  and  it  bottomed  chair,  and  of  such  a  height  that  ita 

often  entirely  disappears  in  tliis  posture  with  feet  may  not  toueh  the  ground.    This  dia* 

a  gurgling  noise.    It  should  be  distinguished  ease  is  sometimes  troublesome  to  the  adult, 

from  the  tumour  formed  by  the  testicle  when  and  its  management  is  best  described  by  Mr* 

arrested  at  the  inguinal  ring,  which  is  not  Salmon. 

characterised  by  the  preceding  symptoms,  Sirabiemui,  or  tquinUngj  la  caused  by  A 

«nd  by  the  absence  of  one  or  both  testieles  torsion  or  displacement  of  the  eyeball ;  the 

In  the  scrotum  or  purse  that  usually  contains  axes  of  vision  are  neither  parallel  nor  direct, 

them.    The  indication  of  treatment  in  ingni-  but  converge  or  diverge,  and  are  iBclinad  up- 

iial  hernia  is  to  reduce  the  tumour,  apply  a  wards,  downwards,  or  laterally, 

compress  and  bandage,  or  a  small  truss.  The  One  or  both  eyes  may  be  affteted ;  and  the 

sipplication  of  cold  water  twice  a  day,  in  the  disease  Is  congeniul,  hereditary,    or  acd- 

manner  recommended  in  the  cure  of  hydro-  denul.    The  immediate  causa  of  it  is  aa  un* 

cela,  is  alto  eonducive  to  the  removal  of  the  equal  aetion  of  the  nwtor  musdaa  of  the  eya- 

•disease.    Some  writers  advise  astringent  lo^  ball.    The  disease  is  sometimes  induced  by 

tlons  to  contract  the  rings,    in  general,  a  the  nurse  allowing  the  fnfhnt  to  view  objeoti 

aure  is  eflbcied  in  a  few  months.  laterally,  when  the  cot,  or  cradle,  or  bed,  fa 

The  term  oeckeoeeie  is  applied  to  hernia  so  placed  towards  the  light  aa  to  compel  tha 

when  the  portion  of  bowel  slips  through  tha  infiuit  to  strain  the  eyes;  or  when  the  nnrsa 

abdominal  or  Ingninal  ring,  and  descends  wears  a  remarkable  head-dress,  Apc.  ;  or  ft 

after  the  testicle.    It  Is  also  termed  scrotal  may  be  indooed  by  conTuMons,  hydrooepha- 

hemia.    The  bowel  and  testicle  are  covered  lus,  dentition,   Irritation  in  the    Intaetlnal 

by  the  portion  of  peritoneum,  called  tunica  canal  from  worms,  and  many  ether  causes. 

Wginalis,  which  envelopes  the  latter.  When  the  disease  Is  congenital,  it  Is  eared 

Scrotal  hernia  will  vary  In  slae ;  may  exist  with  difllcnlty,  indeed,  very  rarely  i  but  whan 

en  one  or  both  aides ;  be  increased  by  cough  acddeotal,  it  Is  easily  removed, 

^ogf  ^ingi  laughing,  or  sneezing;  and  dis*  When  the  infant  squfaits,  it  should  noYer 

appear,  like  inguinal,  when  the  infiint  is  be  exposed  tea  direct  light,  the  objecCa  which 

plaeed  in  the  horisontal  position,  the  bowels  please  It  are  to  be  presented  in  the  direct,  and 

ftdling  towards  the  apine  by  their  gravity,  not  the  lateral  position  i  and  It  shonld  wear 

it  to  laiportatttle  dUttanniihthis  dtseMefroa  toediererweodeBfoiR^eayWttlitlM^eitaNe 
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ID  the  axesof  ▼ision,  and,  according  to  some, 
the  openings  in  these  instruments  should  be 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  eye ;  others 
advise  spectacles,  obscured  except  in  one 
point,  cither  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  axis 
of  vision,  or  a  little  to  the  side  opposite  to 
that  which  the  eye  is  turned. 

When  the  period  of  childhood  arrives,  the 
eye  must  not  be  fatigued  by  reading;  nor 
should  other  children  be  allowed  to  associate 
with  the  one  so  affected,  as  the  power  of 
imitation  is  great ;  and  those  whose  eyes  are 
well-formed  may  ofcen  contract  a  habit  of 
squinting,  and  more  especially  if  frightened } 
but  they  are  seldom  affected  permanently. 

I  have  known  several  children  cured  by 
the  instruments  already  advised ;  but  when 
the  disease  is  hereditary,  it  is  generally  in- 
curable. 

There  is  another  disease  to  be  included 
among  the  displacement  of  parti  which  is 
occasionally  observed,  and  that  is  twinkling 
of  the  eyelids, 

I  have  known  one  case,  in  which  the 
disease  was  incessant  while  the  subject  of  it 
was  awake.  It  may  be  congenital  or  acci- 
dental. It  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the 
conduct  of  parents  and  nurses  in  exposing 
young  infants  to  the  glaring  light  of  theatres, 
fires,  and  candles  immediately  after  birth, 
when  the  objects  are  too  vivid  and  transitory 
to  admit  of  an  intent  or  steadfast  gaxe. 

The  real  cause  of  this  disease  is  as  yet 
unknown ;  it  is  most  probably  dependent  on 
a  defective  condition  of  the  nerves  which 
supply  the  eyelids  $  and  as  these  are  pecu* 
liarly  sensitive  and  irritable,  in  such  cases 
it  would  be  most  imprudent  to  expose  an 
ialant  with  this  disease  to  a  vivid  light,  more 
especially  on  awaking  from  sleep.  It  should 
be  allowed  to  gaze  upon  objects'  which  it 
cannot  see  distinctly.  Its  general  health 
shinild  be  improved,  by  mild  alteratives, aperi- 
ents, and  tonics ;  reading  is  injurious,  all 
means  likely  to  improve  the  health  and 
strength  should  be  employed;  and  if  the 
disease  continue,  which  it  sometimes  does, 
the  use  of  partially  obscured  spectacles  or 
gt^^les,  as  in  strabismus,  would  be,  most  pro- 
bably, advantageous.  It  may,  however, 
continue  incurable  for  life.  The  last  class 
of  external  congenital  diseases,  comprises 
malfcNrmations  and  diseases  of  the  tegu- 
raentary  apparatus  or  skin.  The  diseases  of 
this  group  are  numerous,  of  equal  interest 
with  all  others  to  the  practitioner,  and  the 
source  of  great  distress  to  parents.  I  shall 
first  describe  them,  and  in  subsequent  Lec- 
tures direct  your  attention  to  dermatonoso- 
legy,  or  classifications,  the  definitions  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  dermatopathology,  or  the 
nature  of  these,  and  their  treatment. 

The  congenital  diseases  of  the  skin  may  be 
airanged  as  follows :— - 

•  MaifomuUiont  and  Congenital  Diseasee  cf 
the  Skin. — It  is  well  known  that  marks, 
deformities  and  diseases  of  the  skin  of  the 
new-born  Infiuit,  are  by  no  meaiu  luicomr 


men.  In  some  cases  the  skin  is  partially 
absent,  altered  in  colour,  is  covered  with 
excrescences,  spots,  various  eruptions,  ecchy« 
rooses  or  bruises,  wounds,  ulcers,  and  mother's 
marks,  or  naoi  matemi.  The  scalp  may  be 
more  or  less  tumefied,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
pressure  it  may  sustain  in  certain  cases  (tf 
parturition,  when  the  infant's  head  is  large, 
and  the  pelvis  or  bony  passage'  through  it 
has  to  escape  is  small,  or  contracted.  In  some 
cases  the  cuticle,  or  scarf  skin,  is  exfoliated 
or  partially  separated. 

If  we  recollect  the  development  ef  the  skin 
and  its  extreme  delicacy  when  first  formed, 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  easily 
it  may  be  affected  with  disease  ;  though  this 
knowledge  will  not  account  for  many  of  the 
maladies  to  which  it  is  liable  in  utero.  It  is 
proved  that  the  skin  is  partially  formed  at 
first  about  the  middle  of  the  second  month 
of  embryonic  life,  when,  according  to  Auten* 
reith,  the  cuticle  begins  to  appear.  Whea 
certain  paru  of  the  body  are  absent,  there 
will  necessarily  be  an  absence  of  skin,  and 
its  edges  trill  be  hard  and  adherent  to  sub- 
j^aeent  or  vicinal  organs.  Thus,  in  malforma* 
tions  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  there 
may  be  more  or  less  absence  of  the  skin»  — 
A  familiar  example  is  hare-lip. 

Absence  of  the  common  integuments  de* 
pends,  according  to  M.  Billard  and  others, 
on  two  different  causes :  1.  When  the  skin 
originally  existed,  but  was  destroyed,  as  ia 
anencephaly,  or  want  of  portion  of  the  skull} 
oir  spina  bifida,  or  want  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
vertebrsB  or  bones  of  the  spine ;  2dly.  When 
the  skin  never  existed,  in  consequence  of 
arrest  or  want  of  development  of  parti 
which  it  was  intended  to  cover  i  and  thie 
is  what  usually  happens  in  absence  ef  the 
parietes  or  walls  of  the  head,  chest,  orabde* 
men.  M.  Billard  thought  there  were  two 
modes  of  destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  em- 
bryo, during  its  sojourn  in  the  uterus  er 
womb.  Tumours  ef  the  spine  (spina  bifida 
hydrorachitis),  which  increase,  press  on  tht 
integuments,  cause  them  to  ulcenteandrup^' 
ture.  We  observe  this  happen  in  new-born 
iniknts,  as  the  fluid  in  such  tomoure  smcu* 
mulates,  distends  the  integuments,  cxdtee 
the  absorbent  vessels  to  thin  or  remove  them  i 
and  the  irritation  is  increased  by  the  rubbing 
of  such  tumours,  which  can  searcely  be  avoid- 
ed .'  by  the  most  careful  mother  or  nurse* 
Hence  It  is  that  a  great  majority  of  infonti 
bom  with  spina  bifida,  or  a  round  soft  tn* 
mour  on  some  pert  of  the  spine,  aregeneielly 
destroyed  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  after 
birth,  though  a  few  have  grown  to  the  adult 
age,  and  the  tumour  had  increased  to  the 
sise  of  an  infont's,  and  iometimee  even  a 
man's  head. 

M.  Billard  endeavours  to  explain  the  eauao 
of  some  diseases  of  the  skin  of  the  Isetua,  by 
maintaining  that  the  presence  of  tumours  in 
the  uterus  during  pregnancy  may  piesaon  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  infant,  and  produee  enlasieoQe 
diaergaaitttionib    Ia«tleiluUea  oltl|leo|d« 
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nion,  he  relatei  the  case  of  a  new-born  infant, 
in  whom  there  was  absence  of  the  skin  over 
the  left  parietal  bone,  in  consequence  of  her- 
nia cerebri  (protrusion  of  the  brain).  It  was 
replaced  by  a  depressed  cicatrix  or  scar, 
tii^ted,  red,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
four  lines  or  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
width:  the  bone  was  also  absent  about  an 
inch ;  and  this  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  pressure  of  a  polypus,  or  some  project- 
ing  body,  against  the  cranium,  had  not  the 
woman  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  ab- 
domen. It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  possible 
the  uterine  cavity  may  be  diminished  by 
tumours  or  projections  of  some  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis;  and  that  undue  pressure  may 
be  made  on  some  part  of  the  embryo ;  but 
when  the  fact  is  remembered  that  the  foetus 
after  the  occurrence  of  quickening,  which  may 
happen  earlier  than  the  fourth  month  and  a 
half  of  its  existence,  is  frequently  changing 
its  position,  I  cannot  easily  conceive  bow 
one  part  of  it  could  be  subjected  to  continued 
pressure. 

This  opinion  was  maintained  by  Hippo- 
crates.  He  held  in  his  treatise  on  genera- 
tion (De  Genitura,  c.  vi.),  that  if  a  pregnant 
woman  received  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  her 
infant  would  be  injured  on  whatever  part 
that  corresponded  with  that  on  which  the 
injury  was  inflicted,  and  also  if  the  womb 
was  narrow  in  any  part.  M.  Lesage  related 
a  case  in  which  the  infant  was  injured  in 
the  uterus  by  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  abdo- 
men of  the  mother  (Bulletin  de  la  Faculte, 
1805) ;  and  M.  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  cites  a 
simitar  example,  which  was  observed  by 
Professor  Chaussier.  (Mem.  de  la  Societe 
Medicale  d'Emulation,  t.  ix.  1826.)  Many 
analogous  facts  are  recorded.  It  is  well 
known  to  practical  obstetricians  that  the 
infant,  while  in  the  womb,  may  not  only  be 
injured,  or  its  bones  fractured,  but  even 
killed  by  falls  or  blows  inflicted  on  the  ab-  ~ 
domen  of  the  mother:  some  examples  of 
the  latter  have  fallen  under  my  own  observa- 
tions. Pregnant  women  have  frequently 
declared  that  they  never  felt  the  foetus  move 
ai)er  the  receipt  of  a  violent  blow  on  the 
abdomen ;  and  offered  this  explanation  for 
the  infant  having  been  born  dead.  Dr. 
Blundell,  Dr.  Menriman,  and  myself,  were 
lately  required  to  state  in  one  of  the  law 
courts  whether  we  had  ever  seen  a  case  of 
fracture  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  abdomen 
daring  pregnancy,  but  none  of  us  had.  An- 
other explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  absenoe 
and  ulceration  of  the  skin  is  adduced  by  the 
tealous  and  lamented  author  whom  I  have 
quoted.  Another  cause  still  remains,  M. 
Billard  observes,  to  determine  inflammation 
or  ulceration  of  the  skin  of  the  foetus  before 
its  birth.  The  absence  of  the  contaa  of 
atmospheric  air  on  the  skin  may,  in  some 
cases,  produce  in  this  membrane  a  local 
transformation,  which  gives  it  the  characters 
of  mucous  membrane.  It  is  this  which  we 
•biervf  in  the  deep  folds  that  the  flexipn  of 


the  extremities  causes  in  very  hX  infants^ 
and  as  the  consequence  of  old  muscular  con- 
tractions. H£br6ad  has  long  since  cited  facts 
of  this  kind,  to  demonstrate  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes.  (iViem.  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d*Emu« 
lat'ion,  torn,  viii.)— «n  opinion  now  generally 
received.  There  is  no  doubt,  says  the  author, 
but  the  water  of  the  amnios  exercises  on  the 
surface  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  an  action 
analogous  to  that  of  the  air  on  the  body  of 
the  infant  after  birth,  when  the  position  of 
the  foetus  subjects  a  certain  part  of  it  to  the 
action  of  this  fluid  which  bathes  it.  Then 
the  sl^n  may  become  softened,  inflamed,  or 
ulcerated.  The  following  case,  observed  by 
M.  OUivier  (d* Angers),  offers  a  very  remark- 
able example : — 

A  female  infant,  aged  two  days,  was  brought 
te  him  on  the  24th  of  April,  1828,  who 
presented  a  rare  variety  of  club  foot,  ia 
which  the  two  feet  were  reversed  on  iMtk 
legs,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  dorsal  face 
of  each  was  directly  applied  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  leg.  On  the  l^ft  side  there 
existed,  above  the  external  ankle,  in  the 
depression  caused  by  the  forced  flexion  of 
the  foot  on  the  leg,  two  ulcerations  of  the 
skin,  very  red  and  bloody,  resembling  a  re- 
cent burn  In  the  second  degree.  The  right 
foot  at  its  internal  part,  and  in  all  the  extent ' 
of  the  dorsal  face,  ss  well  as  the  inferior 
kind  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  correspond- 
ing leg,  presented  a  large  eschar  of  a  greyish  ' 
yellow  colour,  surrounded  by  a  very  red 
and  bloody  inflammatory  circle.  It  strongly 
resembled  a  burn.  The  accoucheur  oluerved 
these  alterations  at  the  moment  of  birth,  and 
he  applied  proper  bandages  to  secure  the 
legs  in  the  natural  position,  and  saturnine 
applications,  which  finally  eft'ected  a  com* 
plete  cure. 

In  cases  of  absence  of  the  skin  at  birth, 
a  bandage  ought  to  be  applied  to  protect  the 
organs  which  are  deprived  of  the  natural 
teguments ;  and  ether  means  should  be  used 
to  favdur  the  cicatrization  or  healing  of  the 
ulcerated  parts. 

Exfoliation  of  the  Cu/tc/e.'— This  diseaae 
is  occasionally  observed  very  soon  after 
birth,  especially  in  the  folds  and  creases 
of  the  skin  as  in  the  groins,  between  the 
nates,  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  behind  the 
ears,  and  under  the  arms.  M.  Billard  at- 
tempts to  account  for  it  in  the  following 
manner: — The  integuments  of  the  infant 
have  been  immersed  in  a  fluid  for  seven 
months,  and  hence  they  are  in  a  state. of 
continued  suppleness  and  humidity.  The 
epidermis  is,  as  it  were,  imbibed  with  the 
amniotic  fluid  which  surrounded  the  infant 
in  the  womb,  at  the  period  of  birth.  On 
exposure  to  the  air  it  undergoes  dessicatlou, 
loses  the  suppleness  it  possessed  during  . 
intra  uterine  life.  There  results  from  this 
dessication,  which  the  cutaneous  inhala* 
tion  or  insensible  perspiration  cannot 
oppose,  a  eoaling  and   falliog-off  of  the . 
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epidermis  or  caticle,  eitlierin  the  form  of  tempted  bj  immereingp  delicate  infante  in 

•cales  or  of  powder.  baths  of  milk,  broth,  wine,  &c.,  but  as  the 

In  proportion,  as  the  layers  of  the  epi-  cuticle    was   eotire,    the    absorption    was 

dermis  are  elevated,  the  subjacent  layers  scarcely  perceptible. 

form  an  evident  substance.    The  skin  under  Desquamation  of  the  cuticle  is  often  seen 

the  elevated  layers  is  red,  very  irritable,  in  infants  of  one  or  two  months  old,  more 

and  very  readily  inflames.    This  is  of  com-  especially  when  they  are  affected  with  cu« 

mon  occurrence  on  the  genitals,  groins,  and  taneous  eruptions.      We  have  had  many 

about  the  anus,  from  the  irritation  of  the  such  cases  at   St.  John's  Hospital,  and  at 

urine  and  feces,  together  with  that  caused  the  Western  Dispensary, 

by  severe  friction  wiih  napkins,  for  the  The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  the  ap« 

purpose  of  cleanliness ;  and  these  parts  are  plication  of  cold  water,  or  a  solution  of  liq. 

often  attacked  with  inflammation,  ulcere*  plumbi  acet.  or  vegeto  water,  and  then  liie 

tion,  erysipelas,  and  sometimes  with  gau«  free  use  of  the    absorbent  powders   just 

grene.    Nurses  often  induce  it  by  means  of  mentioned.    The  general  health  should  be 

a  piece  of  flannel  called  a  *'  pilcher,'*  which  attended  to,  the  bowels  regulated,  these. 

is  stitched  to  the  dress  so  as  to  cover  the  cretions  rendered  natural  by  calomel,  castor 

napkin.  This  becomes  saturated  with  urine,  oil,  manna,  magnesia,  wi^h  small  doses  of 

prevents  the  nurse  from  discovering  when  rhubarb  and  hyd.  cumcreta,  and  nutritious 

the  infant  has  wetted  itself;  and  the  couse-  aliment,  ought  to  be  adminiatered   freely, 

queoce  is,  irritation,  excoriation,  and  often  If  ulceration  or  gangrene  supervene,  qui- 

ulceration  of  parts  about  the  pelvis.    This  nine,  wine,   aromatic   spirit  of   ammonia, 

piece  of  dreas  should  never  be  used ;  it  is  with  antiseptic  lotions  or  poultices,  sprinkled 

an  excuse  for  lasiness  on  part  of  the  nurse,  with   a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of 

and  the  cause  of  serious  disease  to  the  infant,  lime  or  soda,  will  be  indispensable. 

The  infant  ahould  be  changed,  powdered,  Cutaneous  HdrcrefcencM— Prolongations  of 

and  a  dry  napkin  applied  whenever  it  wets  the  skin  are  sometimes  obierved  on  different 

or  soils  Itself.  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  commonly  on  the 

.   It  appears  to  me  that  the  accumulation  face,  hands,  and  feet.    M.  Billard  saw  a  case 

of  perspiration  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  is  of  female  infant,  at  the  Foundling  Hospital, 

more  likely  to  act  as  a  source  of  irritation  in  Paris,  (rHospioe  des  Enfans-Trouves,)  on 

Chan  the  exposure  to  (he  air ;  because  the  each  of  whose  cheeks  was  a  prolongation  of 

cuticle  of  the  face  and  limbs,  which  is  most  skin,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  as 

exposed,  very  rarely,  unless  in  cold  wea«  thick  as  a  crow's  quill.      There  were  two 

ther,  exfoliates.      If  we  add  to  this  the  others  under   each  ear.      The   infant  was 

rude  frictions  which  are  so  generally  em-  healthful.     He  advises  a  ligature  in  prefer* 

ployed  as  preventives,  we  have  more  ob-  ence  to  excision,  for  the  removal  of  such 

vioua  causes  for  epidermic   desquamation  growths:   but  he  does  not  state  whether  he 

than  the  dessicating  effects    of  the  atmo-  had  used  it  in  the  case  above-mentioned, 

sphere.  He  refers  to  horny  growths  on  adults  and 

The  author,  from  whom  I  quoted,  partly  aged  persons ;  and  thinks  they  may  possibly 

admits  this  view,  as  he  observes,  the  epi«  exist  on  new*born  infants, 

dermis     not    only    re-produces    itself   in  Hairy  Irfantt — Diteaset  qf  tJie  ffair.-^ 

those  parts  whicu  are  freely   exposed  to  Haller,  Valisnieri,  and  others,  describe  new- 

the  contact  of  the  air;  but  in  the  folds  of  born  infants  covered  with  hair;  and  examples 

the  skin,  as  under  the  srms,  in  the  neck,  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  within  a  few 

groins,  &c.,  the  exfoliation  is  effected  by  years  in  London.    Hairy  children  have  been 

these  parts  being  deprived  of  the  contact  of  exhibited  at  the  Medical  Societies  and  Hos- 

the  air-— these  secrete  like  mucous  mem«  piials,  within  a  recent  period.      In  these 

branes,    or  muciform    fluid,    which  dries  cases,  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  extre- 

readily,  and  favours  the  formation  of  a  new  mities  were  covered  with  hair ;    but  Haller 

epidermis  by  the  application  of  a  dessicet*  saw   the   face,   body,   and    limbs,  entirely 

ing  powder  (starch,   tutty,   flour,   fuller*s  covered.      It  is  impossible  to  explain   the 

earth,  &c.),  on  the  secreting  surface.  This  csuse  of  this  excessive  capillary  growth,  ex- 

cireumstance  proves  that  the  epidermis  is  cept  as  an  irregularity  of  the  general  laws  of 

a  cutaneous  secretion,  an  or^nic  layer,  de«  embryogeny.      It  has  happened  that  new« 

stroying  and  re-establishing  Itself  according  born  infants  who  were  covered  with  long 

ms  the  cutaneous  surface  is  exposed  to  the  hairs  were  delicate    and  badly  developed, 

air,  or  when  its  direct  influence  is  removed,  and  as  they  acquired  strength,  the  hair  fell 

The  removal  of  the  epiderm  in  new-bom  off  without  the  use  of  any  remedy.  In  such 
infants  favours  cutaneous  absorption,  as  the  cases,  great  caution  is  necessary  before  re- 
derm  (skin)  is  not  covered  by  the  layer  sorting  to  topical  applications ;  because  the 
which  protects  its  sbsorbent  surface.  By  skin  is  extremely  sensible,  easily  irritated, 
this  means  we  are  enabled  to  convey  m«-  and  inflamed;  and  these  conditions  would  be 
dicines  into  the  system  which  in  some  cases  followed  by  a  decline  of  health,  or  by  convuU 
are  administered  with  diflSculty  to  new-  sions  or  death. 

bom  infants.    This  is  an  endermic  method.  In  some  cases  there  is  scarcely  any  hair  on 

The  latraleptio  method  W<ii  formeriy  at-  the  body ;  and  thii  can  be  acconQted  for  by 
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wmnt  of  ihe  normal  deyelopnient.    It  only  the  Una  of  demarcation  wUch  exists  at  the' 

exicts  tit,  and  seldom  continues  beyond,  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  umbilical  cord, 

first  years  of  birth.    Another  anomaly  of  the  -*It  remains  thin  and  ancolonred  to  the 

hair,  it  its  detection  in  deep-seated  subcuta*  fourth  month,  but  then  augments  in  consist* 

neotts  tamours,  in  the  water  of  the  amnios  ence  and  thickness;  the  olood  abounds  in 

and  in  the  ovary.     This  is  most  commonly  the  subcutaneous  capillary  net*wor]c,  and 

obserred  in  adults.  the  teguments  of  the  fottus  assume  a  ver^ 

Pareydescribcs  a  disease  of  the  hBir>  which  manifest  rosaceous  colour.    It  is  to  this 

he  calls  malnm  pllsre,  which  arises  from  the  afflux  of  blood  towards  the  skin  it  owes  its 

hairs  being  loosened  at  the  bulbs,  but  not  ex*  colouration ;  and  it  is  to  different  modifica- 

peiled  from  the  cuticle.     This  is  most  com-  tions  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  fur- 

mon  on  the  backs  of  infsnts.    The  disease  is  nishing  the  colouring  principle  to  the  skin, 

accompanied  by  constant  itching,  and   the  that  this  last  owes  the  different  shades  of 

evolution  of  irritable  papulae  or  pimples.    The  colour  it  presents  according  to  species.'* 

treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  warm  fomen-  The  blood  undergoes  different  changes 

tations  and  bread  poultices,  and  as  soon  as  in  its  composition  and  in  its  course ;  and 

the  hairs  are  loose,  to  extract  them  with  a  these  M.  Billard  explains  in  the  following 

forceps  or  tweezer.    This  disease  must  be  dis-  manner  :— 

tingttished  from  the  lichen  pilaris  of  adults,  1.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  blood 

which  is  caused  by  derangement  of  the  digej*  is  suddenly  interrupted  in  its  course — is 

tive  organs.    But  of  this,  more  fully  hereafter,  extra  vasated — escapes  from  its  natural  pas* 

The  bulbs  of  the  hair  are  subject  to  in-  sages  to  be  deposited    irregulsrly  in  the 

flammation,  as  exemplified  in  plica  Polonica,  surface,  aud  in  the  thickness  of  different 

t&d  the  pilous  or  nairy  follicles   may  he  organs.    It  is  thia  that  Werlhoff,  StoU,  and 

atrophied  or  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  many  other  authors,  have  observed  j*— it  is 

iubcutaneons  tumours,    tinea    favosa,    or  this  that  constitutes  what  is  called  spotted 

syphiloid  diseases.    Supernumerary  hairs  disease  (maladie  tachet^e),    petechias,  or 

may  exist  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  hemacelinose  (Werlhoff,  StoU,  Rayer). 

on  which  they  do   not  appear  naturally.  X*  The  blood  accumulated  in  a  part,  whe- 

Faota  of  this  kind  are  attested  by  many  tber  by  yielding  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  or 

writers.    The  colour  of  the  hair  may  gra-  whether  by  ihe  inflammatory  stimulus  there 

dually  or  suddenly  change,  more  especially  concentrated,  often  terminates  hy  acquir- 

4n  adults,  after  violent  mental  motions,  or  iog  n  violet,  brownish,  and  finally  a  black 

during  convalescence  afler  acute  diseases ;  colour.     It  is  this  that  we  remark  on  the 

or    we  may  observe  patches  of  different  surface  of  the  lungs  and  intestinal  tube ; 

colouifi  on  the  head  of  the  same  individual,  end  it  is  this  that  almost  always  forms,  ac- 

This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  in>  cording  to   me,    tbe    striated    and    black 

fants.    I  lately  attended  a  learned  judge,  patches  which  we  observe  on  the  surface 

whose  hair  all  over  tbe  body  changed  colour  of  mucous  membranes, 

during  convalescence,  but  finally  gained  ^^.  In  fine,  the  blood  cannot  always  for* 

its  natural  hue.    Another  adult  lost  all  tbe  i^ish  to  the  skin  its  colouring  principle, 

hair  of  the  body,  and  did  not  regain  it.  becouse  that  part  of  the.s&oguineous  fluid 

DUeastt  of  the  NaiU,-^The  nails  may  be  destined  to  produce  this  may  be  wanting 

absent,  abnormally  enlarged,  or  malformed  in  certain    individuals,  or  the  cutaneous 

in  iiew*born  infants.    They  vary  very  much  vessels  may  not  be  able  to  receive   it ; 

in  their  structure  ;  they  have  been  found  in  end  then    the  integuments  and  hair  pre<> 

melicerous  and  steatomatous  tumours.  They  serve  the  colouration  they  presented  at  the 

are  also  liable  to  many  diseases  during  in-  early  period  of  foetal  evolution,  offering  aa 

fancy,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  aspect  peculiar  to  Albino.* 

AUerationt  in  the  Colour  of  the  Sktn.'-^  After  these  considerations,  it  is  possible 

Alterations  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  are  that  infants,  who  are  said  to  be  horn  with 

numerous.     Infants  may  be  born  with  va-  spots,  black  or  white,  have  been  found  in 

ried  coloured  spots  on  different  parts  of  such    circumstances   during    intra-uterine 

the  skin.    HsUer  reports  examples  of  black  life,  that  the  blood  which  is  extravasated  to 

infknts  bom  of  white  parents,  and  white  form  spots  or  petechie,  has  not  furnished 

infhnts  born  of  negro  parents.    Many  mo>  to  the  integuments  tbe  matter  which  habi- 

dem  writers,  however,  doubt  the  truth  of  tunlly  colours  them;  it  is  this  that  produces 

Uiis  statement.     Alterations  in  the  colour  Albino  infants,  or  it  has  been  subjected  to 

of  the  skin  are  only  to  be  expltiined  by  en  alteration  of  colour,  which  has  caused  a 

our  notions  on  embryogeny.    M.  Billard  brown  or  blockish  nspect  of  the   integu- 

well  observes  :  *'  The  skin  does  not  evi-  ments  i  and  this  has  been  recently  observed 

dentiy  ofibr,  at  the  eiirly    period  of   the  In  an  adult  at  the  hospital  of  La  Charity, 

evolution  of   the  embryo,    all    the    parts  This  is  the  best  explanation  I  have  seen 

which  ourht  to  enter  into  its  structure :  of  congenital  spots  on  the  skin.    The  an* 

■*-it  is  a  simple,  thin,  transparent  pellicle, 

which  may  be  said  to  be  a  continuation  of  *    RellrxloDji  tor  U    Leucopathie    coMid«r(« 

tkA  Mn«i^i^  *nAif«    vrlikVh  ^^vATM  fliA  nm    '  cotiim«  It  fviultat  d'nn  retard  de  fieTcloppement. 

tte  wnnlolio  tumo,  which  co^*"  J?«  ^^'  p.r  Dr.  Mansfeldt.   Jown.  Comflw,  da  "©e  dee 

biliMlcord,    W<i  do  not  m  yet  distinguisll  sd.  Med.  ute.  T.  is.  ^ 
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iliot  mi^bl)  boirerer,  h«ve  added  soom  ob» 
•ervationa  on  congeatioa  of  the  akin  (apo- 
plexia  eutia),  the  interruption  to  the  circa* 
iation>  which  cauaea  HTioity  of  the  cheeka 
in  aaphjzia  of  new-bom  infanta,  and  the 
eadaveroaa  liriditiea  (maoalK  morientiam) 
which  are  obaerred  on  the  moit  dependent 
parte  of  the  body  in  the  agony  of|  or  imme* 
diately  after,  death.  He  haa  omitted  to 
notice  in  the  above  remarks,— but  doea  in 
a  future  aection, — the  morbua  osBruleua, 
cyanoaia,  or  blue  jaundice,  the  aubcuta^ 
neoua  hemorrhagea  or  dermatorrhagia,  aa 
(eechymoaea,  augillationa,  or  bruises),  hcs* 
macelinoaia,  or  apotted  hismorrhagio  dia<* 
ease,  formerlv  termed  purpura  hemorrl^a* 
gica,  or  petecbin  aine  febre.  He  haa,  how* 
ever,  described  general  and  congenital 
leuotfathiopia,  albinism  or  general  whitoneas, 
but  not  aurigo,  icteritia,  or  jaundice.  It 
ia  bat  juatice  to  add,  that  some  of  theae  are 
tcarcely  to  be  conaidered  aa  congenital 
diaeaaea ;  though  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
poaaible  all  of  them  may  be  obaerved  on 
the  skin  of.  the  new-born  infant.  I  am  led 
to  hazard  thia  observation,  aa  Oaultier  haa 
deacribed  congenital  bronse  marka.  (Re- 
ftherohea  anr  I'Organiaation,  de  la  Peau  de 
THoaune.    Paria,  1819.) 


EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  TKTA- 
NO-EPILEPTIC  CONVULSIONS. 

The  following  caae  ia  one  of  great  in- 
tereat,  and  we  ahall  therefore  place  it  in 
full  before  our  readera.  We  copy  from  our 
valued  contemporary  the  MediohChirurgicai 
Review  for  April  r^— 

A  caae  of  thia  kind  lately  occurred  ia 
practice,  which  exceeded  in  melancholy 
intereat  any  thing  ever  witaeaaed  by  our* 
•elvea,  during  a  very  long  courae  of  obaer* 
Tation  and  experience — and  we  believe  we 
ean  aay  the  aame  on  the  part  of  several 
other  phyatciaaa  and  aurgeona  who  were  ia 
profeasional  attendance— among  whom  were 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  Dr.  Bright,  Dr.  Farre,  Dr. 
Watson,  Mr.  Macintyre,  Mr,  Chiaholme, 
and  otbera. 

The  patient  waa  a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  aged  about  &t  yeara,  though  ap« 
p«rently  much  older;  but  who  had  been 
remarkably  active  and  atrong  till  within  the 
two  or  three  laat  yeara  of  hia  life.  At  that 
time  he  fell  from  his  horse,  while  at  aome 
diatance  from  hia  mansion  in  Walea,  in  a 
kiad  of  fit,  the  exact  nature  of  which  could 
aot  be  ascertained,  aa  it  waa  over  before 
medical  attendance  could  be  procured.  It 
waa  conaidered  to  be  epileptic,  beoaoae  he 
had  aubae<)uently  several  attaeka  of  the 
apileptiform  character.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Koveaiber  laat.  Dr.  Johaaoa  waa  called 
into  atteadance  on  thia  gentleman,  in  coaae- 

2H«aee  of  a  hronchitie  affection  under  which 
a  .waa  labouring,  aad  a   very  obatinata 
c«Mti|»«ftioli«IUwb«welt    nabronabitu 


waa  not  very  mcnte,  and  waa  readily  relieved 
by  the  uaual  means.  The  bowela  were  ilao 
brought  into  a  more  manageable  atate  by 
proper  aperienta,  and  the  patient  waa  aa 
well  aa  to  go  out  in  hia  oarriage,  and  Dr.  J% 
only  called  occaaionally  to  aee  him.  It  waa 
during  thia  period  that  Dr.  J.  learnt  aome 
partioulara  of  the  epileptic  aeizures  whieh 
had  previoualy  occurred.  The  patient, 
thougn  not  a  man  of  much  intdlectual 
power,  did  not  appear  to  have  had  his  sen- 
aorial  energiea  in  the  leaat  degree  impaired 
by  the  epileptic  paroxyama. 

On  Friday  night  (ll6th  Dec.)  the  patient, 
after  some  anxiety  and  want  of  sleep,  occao 
aioned  by  a  domestic  event,  not  of  a  moarn- 
ful  nature,  waa  aeiaed  with  a  vi(Uent  fit,  ot, 
rather,  aeriea  of  fita,  which  lasted  aeveral 
houra.  They  were  evidently  of  the  epi^ptie 
kind,  and  were  followed  by  a  semi-apopleo- 
tio  sopor,  auch  aa  often  aucceeda  theepileptia 
convulsion.  WLen  the  atupor  aubsided, 
the  patient  waa  perfectly  aenaible,  and 
merely  complained  of  sorenesa  in  the  noa» 
olea,  but  no  head -ache,  except  when  ha 
eoughed.  His  bowela  were  opened  by  me* 
dicine,.and  it  waa  hoped  that  the  paroxysm 
would  not  return.  In  thia  hope  we  were 
grievously  disappointed.  It  waa  only  the 
firat  of  a  aeriea  of  paroxysma  that  attacked 
thia  unfortunate  gentleman,  with  more  or 
lew  violence,  and  with  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  from  the  26th  of  December  till 
the  Sd  doy  of  January,  when  death  put 
an  end  to  the  most  dreadfful  sufferings  which 
patientever  endured,  or  phyaioian  witaeaaed 
in  thia  world. 

Although  the  paroxysms  varied  conaider* 
ably,  in  raapect  to  intenaity,  duration,  and 
intervale,  yet  they  were  ao  identical  ia 
kind,  that  toe  description  of  one  may  aerva 
for  all.  The  premonition  waa  a  quivering 
aenaation  in  the  muaclea  of  the  lower  ex« 
tremitiea,  which  caused  the  patient  to  cry 
oub-«"  Theapasma  are  coming  on^ — hold  me^ 
hold  me  !**  He  then  groaned  loudly,  till  the 
apaama  took  away  all  power  of  speech.  The 
face  waa  drawn  violently  towarda  the  ieft 
aide,  aa  were  the  eyea.  The  left  arm  wat 
bent,  and  drawn  across  the  chest,  the  fiat 
being  cieacbed.  The  left  leg  and  thigh 
were  drawn  upwarda,  and  beat  aoroaa  the 
other  leg  aad  thigh.  Thus  the  flexors  and 
abductors  of  the  left  extremities  overcame 
the  extensora  and  abductors;  but  not  by 
•ne  uniform  convulsive  contraction,  aa  ia 
tetanus,  but  by  a  seriea  of  the  moat  rapid 
and  painftil  vibrations,  'i'heae  vibrationa 
conld  not  be  counted  ;  but  they  were  per< 
fectly  eogniaable  by  the  eye  aad  the  touch. 
The  muaclea  of  the  other  aide  of  the  body, 
and  of  the  limbs,  uuderweut  aimilar  con* 
vulaive  vibrations,  but  were  net  rigidly 
contracted  at  the  aame  time,  aa  on  the  left 
side.  Thus  the  abdominal  muscles  oould  be 
seen  and  faltin  thia  convulaive  and  vibratory 
Btata,  and  it  waa  evident,  from  the  raapirt* 
tioa  and  tha  Toi«a  (whea  the  Utt«  wat 
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tudible),  that  the  dnpbragm  suffered  in  Tanialuiig!  Strange  to  ny,  firon  tkiekyir 
eommoa  with  the  muecles  of  TolnDtery  ebb  he  rather  suddenly  emerged— epoke; 
motion.  There  never  was  well-marked  opis-  took  ootirishment,  and  beoame  consider* 
thotonos  or  embrosthotonot,  though  the  ably  better  than  be  had  been  at  any  period 
muscles  on  the  front  of  the  body  were  more  during  the  two  preceding  days.  Sanguine 
convulsed  and  contracted  than  those  on  the  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery 
back,  with  the  exception  of.  the  large  mus-  during  the  SOth  and  Slat  days  of  Deoembcur 
cles  about  the  back  of  the. neck,  which  — ^thert^ being  often  a  considerable  inter- 
generally  drew  the  head  backwards,  while  val  between  the  parozysma,  during  which 
the  face  and  eyes  were  drawn  to  the  left*  he  waa  oheerful  aud  full  of  hopes  hinaelf ! 
After  all  the  severe  paroxysms,-  the  left  arm  It  was  after  thia  miraculoua  resuscitation 
remained,  for  a  time,  completely  paraljrtic.  that  we  observed  a  phenomenon  noi  before 
If  the  interval  was  of  some  duration,  it  re-  presented,  and  which  did  not  afterwards 
gained  sense  and  motion  in  a  considerable  recur.  In  two  successive  paroxysms,  the 
degree.  face  and  eyes  were  drawn  violently  to  the 

The  paroxyvma  were  very  various  in  dn*  right  side,  the  spasms  in  the  extremities 

ration — blasting  from  one  minute  to  fifteen  and  trunk  continuing  nearly  the  same  as 

or  twenty.    They  differed  much  in  inten-  usuaL 

sity;  since  the  patient,  in  some  attacks,  The   constitution,  which   had    hitherto 

retained  his  consciousness,  and  in  others  borne  up  wondecfully  sgaiost  such  onpa* 

he  was  totally  insensible,  and  remained  so  ralleled  tofturea,  now  evidently  began  to 

for  many  minutes  sfler  the  paroxysm  was  give  wsy.    The  features  became  abrunk* 

over.      Whenever  the  consciousness   did  snd  expressive  of  unutterable  suffering; 

return,  whether  immediately  on  the  cessa-  and  he  expressed  a  c<mviction— almost  a 

tion  of  the  spasms,  or  after  a  short  lapse  of  wish,  that  the  Almighty  would  release  him 

time,  the  intellectual  funotiona  were  as  clear  from  his  agonies,  one  way  or  other !    The 

as  at  any  period  of  the  patient's  life.    The  paroxysms  continued,  but  neither  so  violent 

intervals  were  also  very  various  as  to  durs-  nor  so  protracted  as  at  an  earlier  period  of 

tion.    Sometimes  they  extended  to  several  the    disepse : — he  |^ot  some  sleep  in  the 

hours — at  other  times,  they  actually  ran  night  of  the  2nd  of  January,  and  expired 

into  one  another — one  paroxysm  hsving  towards  the  morning, 

scarcely  ceased,  when  another  commenced.  We  have  not  interrupted  the  narrative 

In  every  attack,  the  pulse  rapidly  increased  of  this  terrible  malady,  by  an  enumeration 

in  frequency,  and  became  smallerin  calibre*  of  the  remedies  employed — for,  candidly 

In  the  severe  paroxysms,  it  was  almoat  apeaking,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the 

imperceptible,  and  quite  innumerable.  After  disease  wss,  in  any  material  degree,  even 

the  paroxysm,  it  gradually  became  developed,  mitigated  by  the  various  mesns  that  were 

full,  and  strong.  tried  in  this  deplorable  caae.    When  the 

In  all  the  severe  paroxysms,  the  breath-  list  of  medical  attendanta  is  referred  to,  it 

ing  became  dreadfully  laborious,  quick,  and  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  every  remedy 

wheeziog.     Many  times  we  expected  that  which  talent  or  experience  coula  suggest 

the  patient  would  expire,  from  the  coUec*  was  fairly  employed.    Cupping,  leeching, 

tion  of  mucus  in  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  blistering,  purging— and,  laetlv,  mervtirta/i- 

and  from  the  inadequate  supply  of  air  to  tatiout  were  tried— and  all   failed.     1'he 

the  lungs.    These  attacks  continued  day  dissection    will    well  excvee  the  want  of 

and  nip^ht,  with  longer  and  shorter  inter-  success  in  therapeutic  agents.     One  feature 

vnls,  till  the  39tb  of  December,  when,  after  was  prominent   throughout— the    extreme 

a  series  of  frightful  paroxysms,  the  patient  vitiation  of  the  fmeal  evacuations.  'Thej 

fell,    apparently,   into    the    **  agonies    of  continued  of  the  most  depraved  kind  till 

death,    or  rather  into  that  state  ofinsensi-  the  lost^or  till  Uiere  waa  nothing  more 

bility   which  precedes  dissolution.     The  than  mere  watery  secretion  to  come  away, 

breathiog  waa  laborious  and  stertorous —  Opium  was  not  extensively  employed,  on 

dead  rattles  in  the  throst — eyes  open  and  account  of  a  most  decided  antipathy  which 

inanimate — ^total   paralyaia   of  the    whole  the  patient  entertained  againat  the  medicine, 

body— mouth  wide  open— evacuations  pass-  In  early  life  this   genUeman  had  studied 

ed  involuntarily— skin  cold  and  clammy—  physic,  and  he  was  able  to  detect  at  once 

in  short,  he  appeared  inariinUo  mortis,  from  the  smallest  qusntity  of  opium,  when  ez« 

which  not  one  of  his  medical  attendants  hibited,  by  its  effects  on  his  bodily  and 

conceived  a  possibility  of  emergence.    Se-  mentsl  functions.  It  is  very  doubtful,  how* 

veral  of  them  waited,  hour  aUer  hour,  to  ever,  if  the  extensive  exhibition  of  opium, 

see  the  final  close.    This  state  lasted  six  in  any  shape,  would  have  been  productive 

hours  and  upwards.    In  the  course  of  this  of  sny  material  benefit.    The  only  remediea 

period,  we  occaaionally  perceived  a  slight  which  seemed  to  promise  any  mitigation  of 

tremor  or  quivering  in  the  tendons  of  the  the  symptoms  were  purgetifeis  and  mercury, 

wrist,  during  which,  as  in  the  severe  pa-  Tbe  foraier    goneraUy  dimiaiahed»-  for  n 

roxysms,  the  pulse  became  nearly  extinct,  short  time,  the  frequency  and  violenoe  of 

the  breathing  short,  broken,  and   hardly  the  spaems:— tbe  latter  (calomel  in  two  or 

perceptible,  and  life  iUelf  ia  the  act  of  thiee-grain  doses  ofwy  two  or  three  ji««ni) 
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ptoauid,  «c  mM4im«,  «  relief  that  engen- 
dered hopes  of  e  ha|>pj^  result » -but  alas ! 
these  hopes  were  delusive,  snd  erefy  re- 
Bedy  failed  in  the  eud.  The  calomel  could 
not  M  got  to  affect  the  mouth^and  ulti- 
mately so  irritated  the  bowels,  that  opiates 
became  indispensable. 

DiMuetiom. ^~lt  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty we  got  permission  to  examine  the 
bead.    Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Dr.  Bright,  Dr. 
Watson,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Maeintyre,  Mr. 
Balderson,  mmd  Mr.  H.  J.  Johaaoa,  w*e 
preaent   .  llm  cranium    was   remarkably 
thick,  especially  about  the  os  frontis,  where 
the  diploe  was  obliterated*  Thetaiembranes 
covering  the  fore  snd  upper  part  of  the 
right   Mmisphere    were     thickened;    and 
strongly  adherent  to  the  subjacent  brain. 
In  the  falciform  process,  deep  between  the 
anterior  lobea  of  the  bfain,  and  near  the 
inferior  longitndiBal  sinus,  was  found '  s 
rough  and  jagged  bone,  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length,  by  about  half  an  incn  in 
breadth)  w^  calculated   to   irritate  both 
hem  ispherei.     In  the  middle  of  the  an  terior 
lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere,  near  its  upper 
snr&ce,  waa  found  a  portion  of  brain,  larger 
than  a  walnat,  redueed  to  the  consistence 
of  a  yellowish  fluid,  contained  in  a  cavity 
lined  by  a  polished  surfsoe,  but  not  exhibit- 
ing the  organization  of  a  membrane,  or  cyst. 
Sttnoundiug  this  cavity  and  its  liquid' con- 
tents,  the  medullary  substanoe  of  the  brain 
was  pvstematnrally  hard  and  firm,  Uhe  an 
tnduralMl  ^cttele,  contrasting   remarkably 
with  tkm  brain  in  general.    The  snbstMioe 
of  the  brsin,  immediately  under  the  thiok« 
eaed  and  adherent  membraaee,  waa  in  a 
state  of  rmnoiHnemeni,    There  was  consi- 
demUe  vaeeuUrity  about  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  pona  varolii,  but  no  other  aaerbid 
appearanoe  deserving  of  notice. 

Many  cireomslances,  which  cannot  be 
mentioned  here,  combined  to  render  this 
eeas  exeeediiigly  iateffasting~»and  ttot  the 
least  of  these  was  the  horrible  torture  ex- 
perieneed  by  the  patient  himaelf,  once  one 
of  the  faenhy,  end  neariy  conneeted  with 
some  of  the  first  medical  characters  in  this 
•r  im  s^  other  eonntry.  We  hers  see  an ' 
organie  lesion,  or  rather  lesions,  of  the 
brain,  which  mnst  havo  been  of  several 
yeara'  standing,  and  ret  producing  fune- 
tionnl  diatnrbmife*  only  eoonsional^*— and 
ofton  at  img  intm  »nle  the  hedth,  m  eoch 
intervale,  being  apparently  good— at  all 
events,  without  any  impaired  atate  of  the 
cerebral  functions,  it  may  be  a  question, 
what  part  the  bony  deposit  in  the  falx  took 
in  the  chain  of  causation.  We  are  of 
opinien  that,  in  een}naoiion  with  the  great 
thickness  of  the  cranium,  this  irritating 
body,-  placed  deep  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain,  most  have  conduced 
Imigely  to  the  spilsyiiB  attacks  with  which 
tho.|»ati#nt  was  teonbled  for  some  years 
previous  to  his  Isst  iUness.  The  dilnaent 
portion  ofbtnin*  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
VOL.  vxi. 


right  hemisphere,  mnst  hare  been  of  somn 
stsnding ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  waa  rather  an  effect  than  a  cause  of  the 
epileptic  seisures— at  all  events,  that  it  took 
place  potterior  to  the  eariy  attacks,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  be  considsrsd  in 
the  light  of  their  cause.    But  that  it  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  fatal  cataatrophs 
we  have   little   doubt.     The  convolmons 
were  always  grester  in  the  left  than  in  the 
right  side — while  the  face,  excepting  in  two 
paroxysms,  was  constantly  drawn  to  the  op- 
posite side  in  ibe  fits.    The  most  inexplica*> 
ble  part  is  the  circumstance  of  the  paraly- 
sis, which  generally  succeeded  the  violent 
spssms  of  the  heft  arm,  but  without  any  such 
event  in  the  left  side  of  the  fsce.    W  hy  was 
t^  fiM«  drawn  twice  to  the  right  side— snd 
all  the  rest  of  the  times  to  the  opposite 
sidel    This  is  s  pussier  1    Could  the  bony 
deposits  in  the  falx,  sitoated  between  the  two 
hemispheres,  account  for  this  phenomenon  1 
Circumstances  might  possibly  arise,  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  that  might  cauae  the 
irritation    to    be   more    directed  towarda 
one  hemisphere  than  towarda  another,  at 
different  periods.     It  is  remarkable  that, 
with  auch  lesions,  health  should  be  bnt 
slightly  impaired — audthe  mental  funetiona 
not  at  all — the  day  before  the  fatal  attack 
commenced!    The  disordered  condition  of 
the  bowels  wss  the  only  ostensible  cauae 
why  Che  diaease  was  culled  into  such  de- 
stmetivo   activity.    This    gentlemsn    had 
strong  prejudices-* we  might  say  antipap^ 
tbies,  especially  against  calomel,  and  every 
preparation  of^  opium.     He  had  alao  the 
strongest  objections  to  many  other  medi- 
cines—  circumstances   that    crippled    his 
medical  Attendants  in  the  first  few  daya  of 
the    maladv,  and  probably  proved  detri- 
mental to  toe  patient  himself*    Considering ' 
that  the  organic  changes  must  have  existed 
for  a  lon^  time,  it  is  by  no  means  imoroba- 
ble  that, if  the  digestive  functions  had  been 
restored  to  a  healthy  state  during  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  the  spasms,  Uie  termi« 
nation  might  have  been  otherwise  than  it 
was,  and  that  a  temporary  respite  might 
have  been  obtained. 


Therapeutic  Ageneiet  tf  the  Stimghtg-neUU, 
Urtiea  Urene, 

'  M.  Fiard  concludes  from  some  ezperi* 
menu,  1.  I'hat  the  decoction  of  nettln 
shouki  be  tried  in  moderate  doses  as  sn 
anti-diuretic  in  diabetes.  S.  That  it  would 
most  probably  prove  an  efficacioos  means 
of  producing'  a  derivation  in  hydro*thorax 
and  hydrocephalus.  3.  That  in  serious 
disorders  resoltin  gfrom  the  suspension  of 
the  lacteal  secretion  in  lying-in  women, 
it  would  be  likely  to  cause  a  renewal  of 
seoretional  activity  in  the  breasU.— Gas. 
Med.,  April  18. 

f  y 
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Dr.  Ryan'i  Trmu.  ^ih§  Nm$  FwmUmry  of  Shspitah. 


4  laVW  PilACTIGAL  FOBMUliABY 

or  HOSPITALS,  OR  A 

B^^tib  if  Frwtee,  Oemtmjf,  Itaijf,  Grtai 
BrUrnn  und  Jrekatdf  S(e.,  etmiaiaing  ike 
Mie^iim  ^ftU  Data  in  wkUh  timpte  Svb- 
timweBt  maffitirtd  and  ogicmaA  PrepwraHtta 
^  ike  Codex  are  Mdmimstertdf  the  ttse  of  New 
Medkimeit  and  general  reeeipH  on  ike  art 
9f  pitMtribinif.  By  M.  Edwards,  M.  D., 
RRd  P.  Vavassbur,  M.D.^oftheHospitsla 
eft  Paris— 1 834.  Tnmslftted  and  angmeat- 
H  by  M.  Ryak,  M.  D.  &e.  flee. 

(Continued  from  j?.  371*) 

Powder  qf  Digitalis,    H.  of  Germ.        ^ 

K»  Digitalis  pulveris,  gr.  ij ; 
CiJami  atomatici,  gr.  v. 
baccoan  parificati,  gr.  xiij. 
Bivide  iuchartulas  duas^quotidit  snmen- 

dm. 

Diwretk  Powder,    H.  of  Italy. 
ft.  Digitalis  puW.»  gr.  x¥ ; 
PotaaesB  nitratis,  5  iij  \ 
Potassse  tartratis,  5  !▼• 
Divide   in  chartolas  yj  qaarum  capiat, 
naam  secondA  qu^ue  horA. 

NoHseating  Powder,    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Digitalis  puWeriSi  3j ; 
IpecacuatkhsB  pulv.,  gr.  vi\j. 
Fiant  pulveres  viij,  quoram  capiat  imiiBi 
eevttdi  vel  tertiA  qu&que  horA. 

Anodyne  Pills,    H.  of  America. 

R.  Palveris  digitalis, 
Opii,  aa  gr.  vj; 
ConfectioDis  rosse,  q.  s. 
Plant  pilalae  xij,  ex  quibus  sumatur  una 
quartA  qnAque  parte  horA. 
Xn  asthma. 

Nauseating  Boluses,    H.  of  Italy. 
R:.  Pulverls  digitalis,  gr.  xv ; 
— — —  ipecacuanhse,  gr.  iij ; 
Succi  sambuci, 

Palveris  glycyrrhiasB,  &  a  q.  s. 
Divide  in  bolos  vi  quorum  sumat  unum 
secundA  quAque  horA. 
In  hesmoptysis  8fe, 

Expeeiotttni'PWM,    (By  an.) 
R.  Pulveris  digitalis, 
I   ■      Bciliss, 
— — — —  ipecacaanlMBi  &&.  5j ; 
Confectionis  rosae,  q.  s. 
Ir  pihitas  XX  ddvide,  quamm  capiat  onam 
snt  Dodqaa. 
{In  ehfonie  5rmeMMs,  nsthmstf  tenUe  eatearh, 
**.    T.] 

IHareHePau,    H.  of  Italy. 
R.PnWeris  digitalis, 

'  scilln,  ft  a  gr.  xij, ; 
Extract!  hyoseyaiitki.  gr.  ij. 
Witthi  plloitt  t),  dfe  quibns  capiat  imMB 
s^duBdi  qalqRe  horA. 

ehUit. 


Ihmihi^  ^  W§iM9.    H.«f0Mib 

R.  Digitalis,  folior,  t  ss ; 
Aqusd  fontantt,  fxx. 
Dccoqoe  ad  J  xij,  cola  et  adde. 
Spiritus  rectificati,  { ij. 
Dosis,  cochleare  amplum,  secundA  quAqu0 
horA. 

Infusion  qf  DigUaUs,  *  H.  of  EogUnd. 

R*  I^gitalis  fblioram,  5j; 
Aquss  ferventis,  JviiJ; 
Maceia,  qnartas  horas,  cola  tt  addt. 
Spiritiks  cinnamoni,  §ts. 

Miset. 
Doais  Sjbisindia. 

Anodj/ne  Potion.    H.  of  Oenn* 

Be*  Tinctarss  digitalis,  5  JM ; 
hyoseyami, 


y»mi,  5J| 
phorA,  fir. 


Branlsionis  camj^ 
'    Flat  potio,  cujtts  capiat  coeblcart  miBi^ 
mom  pro  d<iBl. 

Dinretie  Potion,    H.  de  la  Ch. 

R. TinctursB digitalis,  5j; 
Infasi  these,  §iT| 
MeUisscillss,  f  j. 
Deals,  cocbleara  unmn  ■ecaadft  hoift. 

bblladonka. 

In  large  doses,  belladonna  Is  a  nanotMO* 
acrid  poison ;  in  small  ones,  a  nareolic.  It 
ia  mRoh  reoommendad  in  tiia  tiaatmeBl 
of  hooping^ough,  convulsiva  congh,  tie 
doloureux  of  the  £see,  and  other  nervoiia 
affiBctiom*  it  is  employed  with  adfaatag^ 
in  cases  of  cancer,  dysentery,  hydropfaiobiRr 
janodica,  lie.  It  is  sometimes  naefiu  as  aa 
external  application  in  combating  aeut* 
and  ^oBic  inflammations  of  the  aluB» 
white  swellings  of  the  artiCBlationa,  rhea« 
matie  afiectiona,  &o.  It  acts  on  the  iris, 
and  is  employed  in  contraction  of  the  paptt* 
It  is  also  used  to  cause  dilatation  oif  the 
pRpil  before  performing  the  operation  M 
the  extiaciion  of  cataract,  as  likewise  of  dilat 
tation  of  tiie  neck  of  the  uterus,  in  caaea  of 
spasmodic  rigidity  of  that  organ,  which  insft 
pedea  labour.  [I  haTO  nerer  found  it  ana* 
ceasful.    T.] 

iNtttRKAiATv  ANstfm  Gr.  fi-xilv  hi 
pills. 

n^^aton,  9jin  IvHjofheiliagWRhw^of 
which  5 jHfVDoaM ba takan daily. 

Bsttraet,    P.  Gt.  1  JHiv,  iR  pUls. 

Powder  of  Belladonna,    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  PuW.  rad.  belladonnse,  gr.  iij  t 
Sacchaii  albi,  gr.  xvilj. 
Divide  in  chartulaa  ij  in  die  snnMatek 

PiUs  qf  BeUadontuh    H.  ofltoly. 

R.  Bxtnctt  bellndoBMi^  gr*  iv  t 
8occi  saminiei,  q.  a. 
Piant  pilttltt  xyj,  da  quiboa  capiat 
aaawklA  qwAque  hadL 

j|i  hfaphM  aaaaJb  and  aaaHMAMi 


Dr. ilyMV  Tt0H.^f  Mt  Ni 

(Hahneman.) 

ft.  Eadrasti  beUftdooaci,  gr.  ij ; 
Aqiue  dettilUtfBt  Jj* 

Liquf. 

Ffom  oM  to  fi?e  drops  ihoald  be  given 
fonr  times  a  day. 

For  children  under  six  yean,  and  above 
that  age,  gut.  vi  to  x  may  be  given, 

[The  propbylatic  power  of  this  remedy 
it  lauded  by  the  Qermaos,  tuA  by  Dr.  Mac- 
micfaael.    T.} 

Sgrui^  qf  BtUadMua,    H.  Of  Germ. 

Be*  Belladonnai  foUorum*  3  ij ; 
.^—  radiciii,  5  j )    . 
Sacebari  albi,  tti ; 
AqnflB  fontaniB,  q.  a. 
Coqne  ad  Oj,  et  cola, 
ihe  Aote  n  a  tea-epoonful  in  booping 
cough; 

Anodyne  Potitm,    H.  of  Germ. 

ft.  SxtMcti  belladouDte,  gr.  ij; 
▲qun  deatiUaUi,  5\|* 

Fiat  potio»  ci\jaa  oapiat  gut  tat  v,  ad  x  pro 
d0iL 

/•  n€fvim»  vomUinfft, 

ExTBRNALLY.    If^fusion,  In  lotions,  Sec. 

Bastradt  in  frkttooi  on  the  eyelids,  to  ob- 
tftw  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  on  parts 
affected  with  neuralgia. 

(4Iao  ^  a  plaster  in  lumbago  aad  ipinal 
irritation.    T.] 

PmmadM  is^AeUadoaac.    H.  dt  la  Mat. 

%,  Bxtracti,  belladonnas,  3  ij ; 
Aquae  destillatae, 
CeratiBi]npUd%ftft  S^. 

Fiat  ungaentum. 

Bmploffed  with  ni9et$i  to  obia^  iUatoHon 
lif  the  neck  qf  the  utenu,  in  diffieuU  eoies  of 
labour.  About  5  if  thouU  be  uppHod  to  the 
eryon,  tw  wteans  qf  a  small  ^fringe., 

llie  Sfnimeid  qf  Belladonna^  of  the  Bnglirii 
Hospitals,  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna  and  cerate.  It  is  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  frictions,  in  cases 
of  white  swellings,  and  topreTentftpefmodic 
contraetioas  of  the  urethra,  and  the  sphinc- 
ters. 

Bnema  qf  BeUadoniui, 

H^  Voliefw  MWobum^  gr.  w§i 
AqusB  fenrentn*  gvj. 


that  the  London  College  of  Physicians  has 
erred  in  advising  the  plant  to  be  aollected 
annually — ^it  should  be  biennially.    T.] 

Externally.  Hie  leaves  are  employed 
in  cataplasms  on  cancerous  tumours,  to 
abate  pain ;  as  likewise  in  lotions,  fomenta- 
tions, baths,  &c. 

Internally.  Powder.  Gr.  j — 9j.  Not 
much  used. 

Bttraet.    P.    The  same  doses,  in  pills. 

Sedative  Bolutei,    H.  of  Italy, 
ft.  Sxtraeti  h3ro|8eyaau,  gr.  viij  4 
Gummi  acaciss,  5vi{ 
Succi  sambuci,  q.  s. 
Fiant  boli  xg,  de  quibus  sumat  uaam  ter- 
ti&  qu&que  horA. 
In  gastrodyniOf  tpatmodie  colic,  Sfc. 

[I  have  fouad  the  foUowing  pills  extrMie- 
ly  valuable  in  hysteria,  and  for  nervous  wo* 
men  during  uterine  gestation  :-^ 

ft.  Extract,  colocynth.  comp.  Qij  \ 
■"     ■    '  hyescyarai,  9j ; 
Hydrargyri  sobin.  gr.  vi— xij ; 
Olei  nrinthtt  piper,  inv ; 
Stryehaintt  pulverit,  gr.  j. 
TVte  intime,  et  in  pilnlas  xi^— «v  divide, 
eamat  j  mane  vespereque. 

This  is  an  efficacious  aperient,  notMly 
in  the  diseases  mentioned,  but  also  in  the 
different  forms  of  dyspepsia.  The  hyost^y- 
amus  is  requisite  to  correct  the  drastic  effects 
of  the  colecynth;  the  mercury  is  necessary 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  most  patients 
Buffer  from  disordered  liver ;  the  iril  of  mint 
is  a  carminative,  and  the  strychnine  R  mMt 
powerf nl  agent  on  the  nerrons  system.   T.  j 

Narcotic  Emuiaion,    H.  of  Germ. 

ft.  Olei  amygdalarute,  f  j ; 
Aqutt  fontancB,  iiv; 
Hncilaginis  acacisr,  q.  s. 
Flit  emulsio  et  adde, 

Syrupi simplide,  ij; 
Extract!  hyoscyami,  gr.  «< 


wUk  aimnt§go  m  tpumodk  cm« 


Ike  inirodMetion  qf  a  eaiheier  inio  the  bMdtr. 

HBNBANS. 

In  large  dosea,  r  naveotieo*aerid  poisoB,  in 
smaller  ones  it  acts  as  a  sedative  on  the 
nervMH  system.  It  is  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  ae«ilgifc»  epilepsy,  hypochon- 
dfiasis,  nerrtni  ee^i^s,  plwybeis'  colic, 
flMMCBlar  liembliiigyJeo* 

[Mr.  Houlton  has  made  many  iwnftm^ 
menta  with  this  medteiiey  wid  le-of  opinion 


Dasia  cochleare  modicum  omni  htfA. 
Sedative  Potion,    H.  of  Germ. 

-ft.  Extracti  hyoscyami,  gr.  V{ 
Aquft  lactucse,  Jiij; 
Sympi  communis,  $  ss. 
Dosis  i  ss  pro  re  nata. 
Bxtbritai^lt.    DeeoeHon,    In  frictions, 
fomentations,  be. 

6il  ef  Benb&net    P.    In  ftittions. 
Narcotic  Caiaplanu    P.    q.  s,  ^ 

Lotion  qf  Henbane,    H,  of  England. 

ft.  Extracti  hyoscyami,  5  j ; 
Aqom  deetillatoei  Jiij* 

CoUjfrium  qf  Henbane,    H.  of  Germ. 

ft.  Extracti  hyoscyami,  gr.  x ; 
Aquae  destUlats*  Isa. 
Fiat  coUyrium. 

Bmployed  to  diiate  the  ptqfUt,  and  in  49A- 
lAelsile  tueau^anied  wUh  tpmn/odie  cexIfBf ^ 
Ufin^fthee^Ude. 

w  f2 


49ft  Dr»  Byan*s  Trans,  of  the  New  Fermulartf  of  Hospitals. 


JtnodffM  and  Retokstni  hmiment.    H6t.  D. 

P^. £xtracti hyotcyami,  $n; 
'  SaponiB  dun,  5  ij ; 
Olei  tilisB,  J  vj. 
Fiat  Unimentain. 

Jtspooi^  employed  in  ffietumtf  in  eertain 
^auM  0^  glandular  twellingt, 

WHITB   BBNBANB. 

TbiB  is  not  so  active  as  the  black.    It  is 
employed  in  the  form  of 

Simp  qf  WkUe  HeMbane.    (Chevalier.) 

Bc>  Exincti  hyoBcyami  albi,  gr.  iv; 
Syrapi  simpiicis,  Jiv. 
tiqua.    Doiis  ias.    In  a  sedative  potion. 

HBMLOCK. 

In  large  doses  a  narcotioo-acrid  poison, 
whose  action  is  principally  on  the  brain.  In 
small  doses  its  action  resembles  that  of  bel- 
ladonna. It  is  employed  as  a  sedative  in 
the  treatment  of  nervous  affections,  priapism, 
obstinate  cough,  &c.  It  is  also  recommend- 
ed in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  maromse, 
and  in  scirrhous  and  cancerous  affections,  of 
whidi  it  diminishes  the  pain.  It  appears  to 
be  also  useful  as  an  external  application  in 
certain  chronic  enlargements  of  the  viscera. 

^vM.  ineamp.    The  acids. 

INTXANALLT.  Pdwder.  Gr.  ij — 3j,  in 
pills. 

Sxiraet.    P.    Gr.  ij — Bj,  in  pills. 

Sxiraet  pripari  ittiu  fieule,  P.  Gr.  j— zv, 

Shu  eteprim£,  P.  Gutt  ziv— xxiv,  in  a 
potion* 

Teinture  Bthiree.  P.  Gutt.  x— xx,  in  a 
potion. 

PUkqfHemioek,    (Stoerck.) 

K.  Extract!  conii,  5  j ; 
Pnlveris  folior.  conii,  q.  s. 
Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  granorum  ij,  distri- 
bnenda»  de  qnibus  sumat  unam  ad  quatnor 
bis  in  die. 

(Some  recommend  the  extnct  combined 
wiu  acetate  of  lead,  but  the  solution  of  the 
latter  is  preferable. — (See  Acetate  qf  Lead,) 
X] 

POuUi  DepuraHve.    If.  de  Sant^. 

R.Bxtracticonu,  5iv; 
opii,  gr.  zviij ; 


Cosipeimit  Mixture  qfHendoei,    H.  of  Bng. 

ft.  Extracti  conii,  5  j  ; 

Sode  subcatbonatis,  iiu; 
Aquas  cinnamomi,  5  vi ; 
Decocti  glycyrrhizsB,  5  iz. 
Misce.    Dosis  cochl.  medium  semel  vel 
bis  in  die. 

Anodyne  Potion,    H.'  of  Germ. 

Be,  Extracti  conii,  5fj  $ 
Aqu(9  cinnamomi, 
Syrupi  aurantii,  &  a  §  ss. 
Bosis  5  ij  pro  r6  natA. 
[The  following  mixture  will  alleviate  the 
numerous  nervous  disorders,   or  pains  in 
phthisis : — 

Sedative  Mixture,     (Ryan.) 

R.  Extracti  conii, 

hyoscyami,  &&  9j — 3«i; 

MucilagiDis  acacise,  §  j ; 

Misturae  camphorse,  i  iv ; 

Utictune  digitalis,  5  i — ^iss; 

Acidi  hydrocyanici,  mvi*— viij ; 

Vini  ipecacuanhae,  5  i— U ; 

Syrupi  tolutaui,  5  iv-*vi. 
Sit  mistura,  cujus  sumat  cochl.  amplvm, 
phialA  priuB  agitati,   secnndis  vel    teitiia 
horis.    T.] 

EXTKXNALLY.        DeCOCtUM,     Sj — Olj     of 

water,  employed  in  lotions,  fomentations^ 
&c. 

Oil  qf  Hemlock.  P.  G.  v,  inembroca* 
tions. 

Ploiter  qf  Hemlock.    P.    G.  v. 

Cataplasm,  3  U  in  ttkij  of  common  cata* 
plasm. 

FameHtatian  qf  Hemkek.    H.  of  England. 

ft.  Conii  folior.  5ij; 

Anthemidis  florum,  §8s; 
AqosB,  Oij. 
Macera  et  cola. 

Cate^hum  of  Hemlock.    H.  ofEnglaaS, 

ft.  Conu,  3  ij ; 
Micas  panis,  i  vj ; 
Aquas,  q.s. 
Fiat  cataplasma. 

■T&AMOWIUli,  OA  THORN  AWkl. 

In  large  doses  a  nareotioo-acrid  poison ;  in 
small  ones  its  action  is  simitar  to  that  t4 
belladoaoa.  It  is  reeemmciided  as  a  seda* 
tive  in  convulsions,  nenialgia,  rheumatism^ 
Sec.    It  is  not  much  used  at  present. 

[Dr.  Kirby,  of  Dublin,  employedi  ii  in 


Hydrargyri  submur.  3 as; 
Syrupi  althaB8e,.q.  s. 
Fiant  pBulss  xxvi,  harum  capiat  dnas 
qootidie. 

Tbe  number  may  be  gradually  augmented,  ftcial  neuralgia,  and  others  advised  it  to  b# 

U$ed  to  dUay  the patns  which  accompany  cer^  smoked  in  asthma.    T.] 

feia  orgame  t^eetiont.    Each  pill  contains  Inti&nallt.    Powder,    Gr.  i — ^xx,  pro* 

gr.  8  of  hemlock,  gr.  1  of  odoniel,  and  gr.  |  gressively  increased, 

of  opium.  Ba^mti,    P.    Or.  4— if.  io  pills. 

Ii^fuMion  qf  Hemlock.    H.  of  England.  Syry^  qf  Stramonium.    H.  of  Germ, 

ft.  Conii,  ft.  Seminum  stzamonii,  Sj^ 

Coriandri  sati  vi,  &  £  3  ij  •  Aoeti  commoius,  1^. 

Aqus  ferventis,  %  viij.  ICacera  per  dies  duaa  in  vaae  claim  cols 

Kactza  et  cola.    Dosis  |i— ij  biarelUf  cta^jice, 

ifldie.  Saeciun,iby. 


J>r*  ByasCs  Traiis.  of  ik^Nevy  Fanaulary  of  Hospitab.        iStJ 


I>08e,  3ij — vff  iaaBedativt  potion,  or  a 
tea-spdoQful  every  three  or  four  hoiiys. 

Wine  qf  Slrammium.    H.  of  Gernu 
Be.  Seminam  stramooii,  %  ij ; 
Vioi  albi,  i  viij ; 
Spiriti]bB  rectificati,  Jj. 
Deeoque  per  duas  dies  lento  igne,  et  cola. 
Doais,  gutt.  Ti — 3j,  ex  cyatho  aqusB  cam 
nccbaro. 

Ab  an  anodifne, 

Hufttand  considers  this  preparation  supe- 
rior to  that  of  opium.' 

TOBACCO. 

In  large  doses  a  narcotico-acrid  poison ;  in 
small  ones  it  is  a  violent  irritant  of  the  in- 
testinal mncous  membrane,  and  a  narcotic. 

Tobacco  is  used  in  divers  preparations  in 
cases  of  chronic,  catarrh  in  individuals  of  a 
lymphatic  temperament,  in  dropsy,  &c. 
Tobacco  enema  is  administered  with  advan- 
tage in  cases  of  asphyxia,  strangulated  her- 
nia, or  to  destroy  asearides. 

[My  distinguished  and  valued  friend.  Dr. 
0*Beirne,  of  Dublin,  has  used  it  in  tetanus 
with  great  success.  Might  it  not  be  em- 
ployed in  transverse  or  cross  births,  when 
the  infant  is  dead,  and  all  other  remedies 
have  failed  to  tranquilize  parturient  action. 
T.] 

EzTKRNALLT,  it  is  useful  in  fomentations 
in  cases  of  dysentery :  baths  prepared  with 
a  decoction  of  tobacco  leaves  newly  gather- 
ed are  sometimes  useful  in  tetanus. 

iNmRNAiLY.  /f0tttan.  3j — i>  in  §▼] 
of  boiling  water,  to  be  taken  at  two  doses, 
as  an  emetic.    Not  much  employed. 

FowUr'i  Infusion  qf  Tobacco,   H.  of  England. 
K.  Tabaci  foliorum,  5  ij ; 
Aquae  ferventis,  §  iv» 
llacer^  in  vase  clauso,  per  boras  tres,  cola 
et  adde, 

Spiritilto  rectificati,  ^  j. 
Bdsis,  gntt.  xx — xl  quotidie. 
Jn  asthma  and  hydroihorax, 

Wme  qf  Jkfbaeee,    H.  of  Germ. 
R. Tabaci foUor.  %j; 
Vin.  aibi,  %  zij. 
Mac«ra  per  d^es  octo  et  ooUu     0ogis»  gutt. 
▼ — zxx  in  vehiculo  apto. 
'   In  cerimm  cases  qf  dropsy. 

ExTXRMALLY.  Decoction.  iij^-Oij  of 
water. 

Emplojfcd  as  a  fommiaUom  in  cases  of  sea- 
hies. 

BmUdc  Nicotine.     P.     In  frictions,  in  the 
treatment  of  seatrieSf  eMIkUdns,  indoimtt  tfa- 
»,  ^c. 
Cerate  of  Tobacco.    H.  of  Germ. 
I^.  Succi  tabaci, 

Cemiflav»,  fift  iiij; 
Picis,  S  iss ; 
Olei  olivse,  q.  s. 


Enema  qf  Tobacco,    Hot  B. 

R.  Tabaci  folioram,  §j. 
Coque  in. 

Aquae,  Oij. 
Cola  et  adjice, 

Antimonii  tartarisati,  gr.  xij. 
Employed  as    an    energetic   slimntant,    in 
asphyxia,  Sfc. 

Fomentation  of  Tobacco, 

R.  Tabaci  foliorum,  Jj; 
Aquas,  q.  s. 

Coque. 

The  leaves  are  applied  to  the  epigastrium 
as  an  emetic. 

[I  have  known  A  tobacco  leaf  applied  to  » 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg  excite  violent  vo- 
miting, diarrhcsa,  and  syncope.  Tobacco' 
water,  or  a  decoction  of  tobacco  is  a  common 
remedy,  in  Ireland,  for  maoge  in  sheep,  and 
for  cutaneous  diseases,  the  most  obstinate  or 
different.  It  is,  however,  rarely  employed' 
in  human  diseases.    T.] 

8TRON6-SCBKTED  LBTTUCB  LKATE8. 

Narcotic  and  diuretic.  They  are  admi' 
nistered  with  success  in  ascites,  enlarge- 
yients  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  jaundice, 
&c.,  and  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  in  neu* 
roses.    Not  much  used. 

Internally.  Extract.  P.  Gr.  ij-— 3j, 
and  even  5  jt  in  pills. 

Lettuce"  Laetuearium.     (Duncan). 

A  sedative  which  does  not  produce  nar* 
cotism,  like  opium.  It  is  employed  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  even  inflammatory 
to  produce  sleep. 

Internally.  Gr.  ij — ^iv,  and  progret* 
sively  to  gr.  x  or  xv,  in  pills. 


Employed  in  frictions  in  tetters,  when  there  is 
not  much  inflammation. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

.    MBDfClK^S  PBINCIPALLT  UBSO   AS 
EMETICS. 

tartrate  OV  antimony  and  POTA884 

In  large  doses  it  i^  a  violent  poison;  in 
small  ones,  an  emetic  and  purgative;  in 
ftidderate  quantities,  and  if  long  time  CQn« 
tinned,  it  acts  as  a  diaphoretic  alterant.  It 
is  administered  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  gas- 
tric derangement,  bilious  fevers,  Uc.  In 
veiy  small  doses,  and  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  a  proper  vehicle,  it  is  employed 
as  a  purgative ;  as  a  connter-etimulant,  it  is 
used  with  success  in  pneumonia,  hepatitis, 
and  other  inflammatory  diseases  oC  the  pa- 
renchymatous organs. 

[It  is  also  given  in  strangulated  hernia,  in 
nauseating  doses,  to  diminish  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  muscles,  and  also  to  allay 
powerful  nterine  action  in  cases  xequiriog 
venion,  after  opium  and  depletion  baTt 
failed.    T.] 

Externally,  it  irritates  the  «kin,  and  pro* 
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duces  aa  eraption  of  pnstnlei  peeuliar  in 
their  nature.  It  i»  cooBequently  employed 
aa  a  powerful  derivative. 

[It  does  not  always  irhtate  the  skin,  or 
cause  an  eruption,  and  in  such  cases  tb«  ad- 
dition of  four  or  six  Biiniins  of  croton  oil, 
to  each  ounce  of  antimonial  ointment,  will 
render  it  effectual.  The  simple  ointment 
may  fail  to  irritate  when  applied  to  a  certain 
part,  though  an  eruption  similar  to  that 
usually  produced  may  appear  upon  a  dis- 
tant one.    T.] 

Subtt.  ineomp.  Concentrated  acid%  me- 
tttllie  aeids  of  the  second  class,  and  their 
carbonates,  the  soaps,  gallic  acid,  bitter  and 
astringent  substances,  cinchona,  rhubarb,  Stc. 

Internally.  As  an  emetic,  gr.  j— *iv, 
m  two  ounces  of  tepid  water,  half  a  glassful 
of  which  should  be  given  every  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

As  a  pargative.  gr.  j — ^ij  in  Oij  of  a  ve- 
hicle (veal  or  herb  broth),  of  which  a  glass 
should  be  taken  every  hour. 

As  a  counter-stimularit*  gr.  iv — 3|j,  and 
progressively  to  3ij  in  the  24  hours. 

Wine^ftht  Tariraie  0/ Aniimany,  P.  (5j 
contains  a  little  more  than  gr.  1  of  anti- 
mony). As  an  emetic,  fj — ij.  Not  much 
used,  [as  gastric  irritation  or  gastro-enteritis 
is  so  common  to  infants.    T.] 

As  ft  dlaphoietic,  5ij**iv. 

Potion  dm^iiqtu.  P.  To  be  taken  in  three 
dotes,  at  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Bmihe  Potion.    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Antimouli  tartarizati,  gr.  uj ; 
Aqus  pursB,  5  ijss  j 
OxymelUs  scillsB,  jss. 
M.  Half  qf  this  potion  thould  be  taken  at 
once,  and  the  remainder  in  spoonful  every 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

IPwMt  MmoHenB  Commwnii.   H.  of  Kaglaad. 

'Bc'  Pulv.  ipecacuanhas,  gr.  zv ; 
Antimonii  tartariz.  gr.  j. 
Bii  poWii  atattm  sumendos,  et  vomitu 
moto,  bibat  aeger  pocula  infuai  antbemidis, 
vel  aquse  calids. 

(This  powder  will  frequently  succeed, 
irhen  its  component  p&rts  have  failed.  Thia 
emetic  may  be  given  in  a  draught  with 
syrap.    T.J 

Mmeik  PoOm,  or  Sou  Biniie.  H.  de  la  Ch. 

R.  Antimonii  tartarizati,  gr.  vjj 
Aquas,  fviij. 


A  very  violent  emetic,  m^flayed  in  ike  ItmiI- 
flMirf  of  pfltti^sTi*  eoHom 

The  PoHon  vomitive  of  the  H.  dea  Ven. 
opntains  only  gr.  ij  of  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, dissoWtd  in  51^  of  a  ptisan  eom* 
posed  of  hound's  tooth  and  liquorieo.  It 
IS  taken  at  one  dose. 


Smetie  Potion,    H.  of  £nglau4, 
R.  Antimonii  tartarizati,  gr.  j| 
Pulvcris  ipecacuanhzB,  gr.  jjv; 
Aquas  menthas,  3  xij ; 
Syrupi  croci,  3 j. 
Fiat  potio  in  dosibus  duabos  capienda. 

LewumaUe  Smetisee,    H.  of  Italy, 
R.  Antimonii  tartarizati,  gr.  ij ; 
Sacchari,  38s; 
Misce. 

Dosis  semicyathus  omni  semi-horl. 
As  aa  emeto^eatkartic. 

Sou  Mineraie.    H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Antimonii  tartarizati,  g.  iij ; 
Sod»  snlphatia,  3  iij  I 
Aquae  ferventis,  3* 
Liqua. 

To  he  taken  hot  in  throe  or  /bvr  doito,  ai  a 
qvarter  ^  oa  kaw^o  interval.  Employed  in 
painteral'  eobe, 

[It  is,  perbape,  undiemica],  but  very  efR- 
eacious.    T.} 

The  Potion  emeto^eathartipte  of  the  H.  dea 
Ven.  contains  only  gr.  ij  of  antimony,  aud 
3  ij  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  Oij 
of  veal  broth. 

The  Potion  emeto-eatheaHqiie  of  the  H.  8t 
Ant.  contains  only  gr.  j  of  antimony  to  J  ir 
of  a  vehicle. 

Potion  StibiO'Opiaee.    H.  of  Paris. 
R.  Antimonii  tartarizati.  gr.  j  i 
Opii  pulveris,  a  a  gr.  jj 
Gummi  tragacanthas,  ^; 
Aquae  folior.  aurantii,  3  y ; 
Aquas  fontanae,  |viy. 
Misce. 

Dosis  cochl.  min.  singulis  semihoris. 
.   Iminttrmittent  fevers. 

Potion  Antieroupal,    H.  dea  Enf. 
R.  Antimonii  tartarizati, gr.  jmi 
Syrupi  ipecacuanhas,  §j; 
Oxymellis  scillas,  3  vj  • 
Infusi  polygalsB  senegas,  5  ir, 
Misce. 

Cochl.  amp.  pro  doei. 
TofastMMe  the  sxpnkion  ^  the  J^dse  mem. 
hftmes, 

[This  was  very  much  employed  a  quarter 
of  a  ceatury  einee,  hut  aeldom  at  prwent.  T.l 

Apozeme  Contro-Stimuknt  qf  UienMS*  H«  do 

laCh. 
R.  Antimonii  tartarizati,  gr.  vj  | 
lufaai  ColioTttm  annmtii,  Q)  | 
Syrupi  simplicis,  J  ij. 
Misce* 
Dmh  i4u.  tertii  iiaAqM  horA« 

In  acute  inflammation  qf  the  lungs,  ifc. 

Antimoniat  Enndsion  with  Camphor.     H.  of 

Germ. 
R.  Antimonii  tartarizati.  gr.  v; 

Emulsionls  camphoras,  ix. 
Misce. 

Coehl.  amp.  pro  dosi. 
As  a  mopnOrette  and  afteraitve. 


Dr.  Bumfr  JHraiw*  o/lik#  ffm  WmmUmt  of  Hospitals.         4i^ 


Jj^jIfcjfiiWd  ma  Sudofifie  PpiUm.    (R.  of 

Italy). 
Jl.  Antifnonii  tartorisati,  gr.  yt ; 
Mellh despumali,  pas; 
Iliftui  Hor.  aambnci,  Oij. 

Cyatham  minimttm  pro  doei. 

HrkeumaHe  and  gtfiay  it^fUnnmaUoHi, 

tpther  Itattan  phyaiciatu  uia  it  in  IttgM 
doiles. 

R.  AquK,  §  Tj ; 
Ant.  tart  gr.  xlv ; 
Sympi  croci,  %  m, 

DotiB  S  88  sectindis  horis  ad  oextam  vicem. 

[It  hai  been  giTen  to  the  quantity  of  a 
■eraple,  in  repeated  dosee,  in  twenty-four 
htmn.  It  Tomits  most  persona  two  or  three 
timee,  pnrges  otheie,  or  eieeites  copious 
perspiration,  while  nore  are  relieved  of 
pneumonia  without  any  eTaeaation.  Hie 
mortality  is  one  in  twenty*eigfat.  A  drachm 
of  svmp  of  poppies  is  added  to  each  draught 
oottttining  gr.  ij,  every  second  hour.  It  il 
strongly  recommended  after  one  copioui 
f>lee&g,  by  the  Italiaas,  Laennee,  Forbes, 
doutfawood  Sndth,  Tweedie,  Oiaves,  ana 
Others.  Timlve  giains  are  generally  sufl* 
oient,  though  twenty  have  been  given  in 
twexity-four  hours.    T.] 

AXrriCATAABBAL  PlLtS. 

ft.  Antimonii  tartarizati, 
Opii  polveris,  A  &  gr*  iij » 
Gummi  tragacanthas,  gr.  %i 
Conlcctionvi  rossB,  q.  s. 

Bivida  in  pilulaa  l»  quarum  eapiat  doaa 
nana  ttacteque. 

ill  throHUfmimanarif  taiofrh. 

EKTsmtfALLT.  Gr.  xij-^dj  Oft  a  bof. 
gftDdy  pit(^  plaster. 

Pommaie  Siitnct,  called  i'AMtmrieik.  P* 
(3 j^ii  of  kcd).  In  frictions  two  or  threa 

■MS  a  day*  as  a  rabafiieientb 

The  PommaOt  BHbit^  of  the  B.  da  Paria 
.  jtfioa  5j  of  antimcmy  to  ij  of  lard;  U 
ia  twiaa  as  strong  as  thai  of  the  Codas. 

Tkmm  ponmadcB  are  mad  in  fmtiMa  m 
the  skin »  and  thair  usa  is  continued  until 
^  amptm  of  pnatflea  i»^oduced.  Jbk 
Mma*  of  ftsiiig  tliia  medicine  is  very  be- 
■aida)  ift  aartain  aflections  of  the  cbe|t» 
|if^n>g  aongk^  a^nal  initatioii»  8(C« 

JtaK%(iealI«<iaik    (H.of6ai«0 
K*  Antimonii tartariaati,  5j; 
AqusB  (erventis,  Qj ; 
Sfirit^b  eamphor8»i  3  si 
Ifisee.  * 
9h'fngikening  CoUnrittm,    (H.  of  0erm.) 

ft.  Vioi  afttimonii  tartariaatit  |  si } 
Aquae  raws,  §iv$ 
BaliBui  Vioiavaiitit  3  V? 

Viat  eollyriun. 

Emploifid  t»  chrome  opkUudmia. 

J^ffltise  ammtu    H.  of  AnanMU 
ft.  IMrMisantiBBonlit  gr.  xs  % 
SolotioMis  aaaai»r  ivig. 
Fiat  enema. 


8UB-HYftilOiU&»ttA»  OF  ANtlliaifty  0& 
KBBMSa  MlVaBAlM 

In  doses  of  a  few  grains,  an  emetic,  whose 
aation  is  leas  to  be  depended  on  thaa  that  of' 
the  tartrate  of  antimony ;  in  smaller  do8aa» 
it  acta  as  a  stimulant  on  the  lungs  and  tha 
cutaneous  sur&ce.  It  is  often  used  in  easai 
of  peripneumonia,  chronic  catarrh,  humid 
asttima,  &c.  It  is  also  reoommended  as  a 
sudorific  in  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic  rheu* 
matism,  gout,  &c.  It  is  employed  by  tha 
oonnter*Btimalials  in  the  the  same  caaeaand 
same  manner  as  the  tartrate  of  antimony* 
althou^,  according  to  the  observatioiia  of 
I^annec,  it  is  leas  efficacious. 

AiM.  iaessqi.    All  acids. 

IinrBBirAi.LT.    As  an  ametie,  gr.  vj— >z» 
aospeaded  in  a  mueilaginous  fluid. 

As  an  expeotoraat,  gr.  i^iv,  in  sn  eaittl* 
sive  potion. 

As  a  couttter-stimBlant,  gr.  xy — ditsad 
even  to  Bij,  progressively. 

BatpaetorwU  Ptwder.    (H.  of  Germ.) 
ft.  Antimonii  hydro-aulphatis»  gi.  xv  % 
Saccfaari  pnrificati,  I  j. 
Divide  in  chaiiulas  xv,  quanim  oapial 
dues  vel  tree  pro  dosi. 

P^mien  asfd  m  Hooptag  Cwgh*    (H.  da 

HoAtp.) 

ft.  Antimonii  hydre-sulphatist  gr.yi 
Ipecacuanhas  pulveris,  gr.  i^. 
Fiant  pulveres  vi,  da  quibus  capiat  uftttdi 
quarts  quAque  parte  hone. 

Peisdcr  i/  tkM  Uydro^wipkaU  qf  AnUmmg 
with  Camj^r,    (U.  of  Germ.) 

ft.  Antimonii  hydro-sulphatis,  gr.  | ; 
Gamphor»  pulveria,  gr.  J ; 
Sacchari  purificati.  Bj. 
IKvide  in  chartnlas  dues  in  die  capiendAf . 

lHqpfteri«rBeiM8ea    (H.  of  QarflB.) 

ft.  Antimonii  hydro-sulphatis,  gr.  t)  ; 
Camphor^,  gr.  viij : 
lpecaeuattb«,gr.v(j; 
Sued  sarobuci,  q.  s. 
flani  boli  yrj,  quorum  eapiat  xniim  tdrtfl 
quiqne  hor&. 

1%  catarrhai/eten, 

MK^tdomU  Mokmt^    H.  of  Italy, 
ft.  Antimonii  hydro-snlphatii,  gr.  triiJi 
Gummi  ammoniaei,  91 ; 
Oxymeins  scillflB,  %  m  \ 
Pulveris  glycyrrhixae,  q.  s. 
Plvide  in  bolos   octo,   quorum   suinat 
uaW  aacun4&  quftque  hor&. 

(70  ^  cealmyfd.) 
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Abuses  in  Ho^i»iM$  and  DispeBSarUK 


ABI78B8    IN    H08PITAL8    AND 
DISPBN8AEIXB 


Xhb  Bospitals  and  Dispeiuariee  of  this 
metropoliB  are  numerous,  but  the  great  evil, 
as  observed  by  Celsns,  besetting  them,  is 
that  the  poor,  for  whom  they  were  ostensibly 
and  originally  declared  1o  be  designed, 
derive,  oomparativiely  speaking,  little  or  no 
benefit  from  them;  because  on  their  per- 
sonal application,  they  will  be  refused  ad- 
miUaoce,  however  severe  in  mind  or  body 
their  sufferings  may  be. 

The  Governors  thereof  are  not  apparently 
inspired  by  the  divine  sentiment,  '*  Seek  and 
ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
to  you,'?  as  the  place  intended  for  the  friend- 
less and  the  needy  supplicaCnt,  many  of 
whom  have  seen  better  days,  they  too  often 
allow  to  be  occupied  by  the  bloated  de- 
pendants or  servants  of  the  wealthy*. 
In  truth  we  here  take  leave  to  state  that 
these  Hospitals,  so  much  boasted  of,  are 
not  the  ornaments  of  our  country ;  because, 
like  the  poor-rates,  they  have  their  origin  in 
want  of  wisdom,  want  of  patriotism,  mag- 
nanimity and  generosity,  in  the  application 
of  the  resources  of  a  great  people. 

How  much  better  would  it  be  to  encou- 
rage industry,  by  modifying  the  laws  of  en- 
tail and  mortmain,  by  attention  to  our  fish- 
eries at  home  and- abroad,  by  permitting  the 
Hebrews  to  purchase  land,  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  on  a  still  greater  scale ;  by  which 
combined  measures  the  poor-rates,  amount- 
ing to  eight  millions  annually,  would  be 
saved,  as  also  the  expenses  of  these  hospitals, 
and  by  which  line  of  conduct  the  industri- 
ous man,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  from 
having  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents, 
would  be  able  to  remain  under  his  own  roof, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family — a  conso- 
lation above  all  estimation,  and  compared 
with  which,  a  palace  has  no  charms,  lliose 
institutions  that  benevolently  contemplated 
the  expanding  the  human  heart  and  mind  by 
education,  like  those  for  the  relief  of  mental 
and  bodily  infirmities,  have  also  in  this  me- 
tropolis frequently  taken  the  same  worthless 
direction.  Before  admission  to  the  latter, 
with  which  we  intend  at  present  to  deal, 
the  sufferer,  although  the  most  marked  bb* 
ject  of  compassion,  must  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  subscriber;  and  this  the  poor 
and  the  stranger  have  extreme  difficulty  in 

*  Unles3  the  governors  of  Hospitals 
■hall  allow  misfortune  to  be  insulted  by 
neglect,  they  should  insist  upon  a  Physi- 
cian and  Surgeon  being  constantly  on  dot)'. 
Hospital  dresiers,  and  restrictions  as  to  visit- 
ing the  patients,  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  in  Older  to  prevent  the  diffusion 
of  contagion  throughout  the  metropolis.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  small  pox,  of 
which  Sir  Peter  Parker  died,  was  conveyed 
from  an  Hospital,  or  a  receiving  room  thereof, 
Qt  a  Dispensary,  by  those  frequenting  them. 


obtaining**  I  ain  well  convinced  that  tiiof- 
sands,  whoare  slightly  afflicted  in  the  first 
instance,  have  their  maladies  irretrievably 
increased  in  the  running  after  a  letter  from  a 
subscriber!  which  they  either  never  obtain,  or 
if  obtained  it  is  of  no  use,  as  the  result  of 
delay f.     These  are  well  known  and  die* 
graceful  deformities  in  the  Hospitals  and 
Dispensaries  of  the  metropolis,  which  never 
would  have  been  established,  had  the  Col* 
leges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  honestly 
devoted  themselves  to  the  performance  of 
those  duties  which  they  owed  to  their  fellow 
preatures  and  to  their  profession.    Let  us 
suppose  the  father  of  a  family  attacked  with 
acute  disease  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen, 
and  that  he  is  poor  and  unknown,  and  un- 
able to  pay  for  his  lodging  and  medical  as- 
sistance.     In  this  deplorable  condition  he 
attempts  to  procure  a  letter  of  admission  to 
an  Hospital  or  a  Dispensary,  and  in  making 
these  efforts  towards  obtaining  relief,  the 
proceeds  of  his  labour  are  lost  to  his  family, 
and  the  delay  adds  to  the  violence  of  his 
disease,  by  which  he  is  compelled  to  abandon 
his  work  and  take  to  his  bed.    His  wife  ia 
now  left  alone  in  this  appalling  struggle,  and 
as  the  result  of  poverty  and  mental  anxiety, 
she  also  becomes  the  victim  of  the  unchris- 
tian system  of  our  Colleges  and  Hospitals ; 
and  thus  are  the  children  neglected,  while 
death  and  misery  extend  their  direful  and 
leaden  hand  over  the  devoted  family.  Scenes 
such  as  these  have  their  origin  in  the  want 
of  judgment,  honesty,  and  discretion,  in  tlie 
management  of  the  funds  of  our  Hospitals, 
which  ought  to  be  open  to  all  men  labouring 
under  disease.    But  the  applications  of  those 
so  afflicted  are  of  no- avail ;  their  language, 
the  offspring  of  pain  and  misery,  is  not  felt* 
as  the  institutions  declared  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  charity  are,  as  observed,  pre- 
occupied by  those  for  whom  they  were  never 
intended  to  extend  their  aid,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  needy — and  all  this  takea  place 
in  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  that  boasta  ita 
literature,  its  humanity,  and  its  civiiiaation. 
1 — 

*  The  insisting  that  a  patient*  befbre 
admisrion  to  an  Hospital  of  the  metropolis, 
however,  urgent  and  dangerous  his  disease, 
should  give  security  as  to  the  expense  of 
his  funeral  being  defrayed,  presents  an 
irrefragable,  a  horrid,  and  disgracefal  picture 
of  the  shopkeeper  system  ascribed  to  this 
nation  by  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents, 
but  not  a  great  man,  because  he  had  no 
generosity,  but  when  such  answered  his 
views  ;  however,  had  he  known  the  sicken- 
ing hospital  arrangements  of  this  cajrital, 
they  would  have  placed  his  sarcasam  beyond 
a  doubt  among  Frenchmen,  who  are  gallant 
and  brave,  and  despise  insensibility  to  the 
unfortunate. 

f  Hie  Free  Hospital  is  a  noble  exception 
to  ;the  letter  hunting  ;  poverty  and  disease 
are  the  .  passporta  to  the  benefits  of  that 
excellent  institution.— Bn. 


4hU«*.  in  Moip^tit  and  IHtpe)iS(tries, 
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Hi«  pietare  just  drawn  is  by  no  meatis  over- 
ttrained,  but  of  daily  occurrence,  as  thou- 
Mdfl  perish  annnaily  from  the  want  of  tbat 
Mlief  which,  if  administered  at  an  early  stage, 
would  have  averted  the  calamities  of  neglect, 
and  the  &milies  of  the  sufferers  from  be- 
aming bordens  to  their  parishes,  and  a  dis- 
grace to  their  country ;  and  for  such  events 
the  Cdlleges  of  Physicians  and*  Surgeons 
hava  entailed  on  themselves  a  grievous  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  are  all  of  us  called  on  to  practise 
gentlentss,  consideration^  and  benevolence 
towards  our  fellow  creatures  under  affliction. 
whether  these  evils  shall  flow  from  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Almighty,  or  from  other 
causes.  If  is  not  only  painful,  but  truly 
awful,  to  behold  men  preaching  morality, 
religion,  and  liberality,  some  of  whom  are, 
from  their  age,  on  the  verge  of  eternity  ; 
yet  influenced  by  a  mean  and  sordid  spirit, 
and  determined  as  it  were  to  die  as  they  have 
lived,  hypocrites,  exerting  every  nerve,  and 
winding  up  every  springof  established  power 
and  prejudice,  to  prevent  the  blessings  of 
fanproveoMnt  extending  themselves  to  the 
medical  prolossioB,  by  facilitating  the  edo- 
eation  of  its  members,  and  thereby  benefit- 
ing mankind  and  the  poor  in  parficular.  Tlie 
observations  of  Pater  Pamilias  are  an  appeal 
to  the  medical  profession,  in  favour  of  inde- 
pendent minded  men,  who  are  often  doomed 
to  circumstances  so  circumscribed,  as  to  de- 
mand the  most  rigid  economy;  and  I  am 
certain  the  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain, 
as  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  devise 
some  plan  to  meet  his  views,  which  are,  I 
believe;  acted  on  in  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  particularly  in  Holland. 

The  medical  practitioner  who  is  anxious 
to  rise  in  his  profession,  and  the  one  who 
baa  acquired  reputation,  whether  as  a  phy- 
sician or  a  surgeon,  is  equally  averse  to  in- 
action ;  and  to  those  the  suggestions  of  Pater 
Tiamiliaa  hold  out  inducements  for  con- 
■ideratioil  and  reflection. 

The  Lawyer  induces  his  clients  to  repair 
to  his  chambers ;  and  it  would  contribute  to 
the  interests  of  the  community,  were  this 
plan  applied*  on  a  more  extended  basis,  to 
medicuie  than  at  present,  which  would  con- 
duce to  early  consultations,  and  thereby  to 
the  prevention  of  disease.  It  is  by  medical 
men  having  a  resource  of  this  kind  at  their 
own  homes,  that  the  views  of  Fater  Familias 
can  be  answered;  and  in  adopting  such  a 
course,  the  enormous  sums  raised  for  the 
•npport  of  Dispensaries  will  become  available 
to  the  proCsssiou,  instead  of  being  beneficial 
to  those  who  have  no  claim  thereunto.  No 
class  of  men  have  done  more  towards  the 
interests  of  society,  by  their  exertions  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  bodily  evils  in- 
cidental to  this  life,  as  also  by  dispelling  the 
donds  that  envelope  the  human  mind,  than 
medical  men,  because  the  examination  of 
the  human  frame,  soiiearfully  and  wonder- 
fully toade,  leads  to  the  conviction  of  a  great 


and  first  cause,  intimlitely  pervading  mao 
and  matter — a  knowledge  not  only  inspiring 
humility,  but  identifying  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  all  ages,  with  mercy,  generosity  and 
benevolence — the  purest  streams  flowing 
from  the  heart  of  man.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, medical  corporate  bodies  have  disgust- 
ingly distinguished  themselTes  in  this  inter* 
esting  field,  not  only  by  an  utter  neQ^eet 
and  insensibility  to  the  advancement  of 
their  profession,  but  against  which  they 
have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  conspire*. 
Had  these  men  been  influenced  by  ele- 
vated considerations,  instead  of  those  of 
an  unworthy  and  grovelling  character,  the 
medical  institutions  of  this  empire  would 
have  presented  a  picture  tlie  most  perfect, 
and  would  have  been  resorted  to  by  all  the 
world  for  medical  knowledge.  1  concur 
with  Celsus  in  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
such  foul  materials  in  establishing  a  reform 
that  will  be  regarded  as  efficienL  A  fiiculty 
of  medicine  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  pro* 
fessiou  and  the  community. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Phu.0  CmiAVBp 
London  April  2lst,  1835. 
To  H.  Warburton.  Esq.,  M.  P. 


AND 

t^utgUal  gounucl. 

Stiurdayf  Map  2nd,  18SS. 


THE   LEGISLAtURB    AND    THE    PRO' 
VEBSION. 

The  enemies  of  medical  reform  are  in 
high  glee,  on  account  of  what  they 
term  the  supineness  of  Mr.  Warbnrtoni 
in  the  great  cause  which  he  has  so  judi- 
ciously and  ably  managed ;  and  they 
hope  tbat  nothing  can  be  done  during 
the  present  session  of  parliament.  They 
cannot  comprehend  fhe  reason  why 
Mr.  Warburton  has  not  presented  his 
report,  though  it  is  very  easy  to  per- 
ceive it.  That  gentleman  well  knew 
the  hostility  of  the  late  goremment 
to  medical  as  well  as  to  every  other 

*  The  labours  of  the  immortal  John 
Hunter,  the  miraculous  eflbrts  of  a  single 
mind,  would  have  been  consigned  to  destruc- 
tion, had  not  the  public  and  the  profession 
poured  forth  their  indignation  against  the 
barbarous  and  brutal  negligerce  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  by  which  deed  of  negli* 
gence  and  envy  they  demonstrated  them* 
selves  unworthy  otpabUc  confldence. 
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ttMftit  Mftmn ;  and  he,  as  well  as  every 
If  lend  to  improvementa  within  and  with* 
out  the  walls  of  parliamenti  was  con- 
irineed  of  the  speedy  dismembennent 
of  the  late  administration.    This  was 
expected  daily ;  and  it  would  have  been 
extfemely  irapolitio  to  introduce  the 
important  question  of  medical  reformt 
.which  was  certain  of  a  fatal  opposition 
.from    the   late   ministry,  the  avowed 
friends  of  collegiate,  corporate,  and  all 
jsxitting  abuses.  The  times  are  changed, 
Che  administration  which  granted  the 
parliamentary  committee   to    inquire 
;into  medical  education,  practice,  and 
abuses,  is  again  steering  the  helm  of 
jState,  and  Mr.  Warburton's  most  im- 
portant measure  is  sure  to  be  triumt 
phantly  carried,  aye,  and  most  probably 
during  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment. 

It  is  highly  amusing  to  notice  the 
medical  staff  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Sohool  ia  the  race  of  reform, 
and  to  think  of  the  intended  improve- 
ments of  the  Rhabarbarians^-doubtless 
spontaneous  improvements,  but  such 
as  were  pointed  out  by  at  least  500 
witnesses  before  the  committee  already 
mentioned.  The  medical  world  will 
therefore  give  due  credit  to  such  re- 
formers. 

The  staunch  friends  of  improvement 
i»  Fall  Mall  East  and  Xiinooln's-iaa 
Fields  were  perfectly  mute,  during  the 
-career  of  the  short-lived  administra- 
iioH  lately  defiinots  but  they  will  now 
«f course  resume  their  labours  inset- 
ting their  tottering  houses  i^  or4er, 
and  appear  in  a  few  days  among  thf 
•tber  liberal  and  spontaneous  reform- 
jnrs.  There  is  no  douht  bul  Mr.  War- 
jburton  will  estimate  their  sincere  de- 
sire to  be  deprived  of  their  privileges — 
it  is  so  accordant  with  their  past  con- 
duct. We  tell  them,  however,  they 
need  not  trouble  themselves  in  pro- 
posing reforms,  these  will  be  effected 
witliout  their  good  intentions  or  ad- 


SSTABLlSHtfSNT  FOK  TSlGHlWa  f%A^ 
TICAi.  LKOAL  HSDiOlNS,  Af  YA0BI» 
TO  THE  UKIVKRSITT  OV  BBBLtK. 

In  <<  Home's,  Nasse's,  and  Wagncr'c 
Archives,"  an  account  is  given  by  Dr. 
Wagner  of  the  above  establishment 
that  has  no  parallel  in  Europe.  It* 
title  demonstrates  the  objects  for  which 
it  is  intended ;  but  the  report  as  given 
by  Professor  Wagner  developes  them 
more  in  detail. 

The  practical  school  of  legal  medi* 
cine  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  was 
opened  in  the  summer  session  of  183^ 

All  the  cases  of  legal  medicine  that 
have  been  met  with  in  this  city  during 
the  year,  have  been  made  applicable 
to  the  instruction  of  the  phyaieiaiii 
and  stndente  that  belong  to  the  esta« 
blishment.  The  mode  of  teaching  pur« 
sued  is  as  follows : 

At  different  hours  of  the  day,  ae« 
cording  to  the  matter  presented  eacH 
student  is  admitted  in  his  turn  to  look 
into  the  cases  of  living  sul^ects,  to  per- 
form judicial  post  mortem  examina? 
tions,  andto  analyse  inorganic  andin^ 
animate  substances )  after  which  h^ia 
required  to  make  a  report  on  what  Jt^ 
been  submitted  to  hua,  in  the  aami 
style  as  the  district  physician  does. 
Moreover,  the  professor  lyieets  tj^^  ^ifj^ 
dents  twice  in  the  week«  cither  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  and  discuss- 
ing the  facts  already  obseirvej)  or  io 
distribnte  new  cases  amcsig  thcpii  ^ 
lastly,  to  reftite  and  pass  judgment  npott 
the  reports  (bfit  have  been  pre8ei(te4  to 
him. 

The  students  are  exeveised  hi  the 
proper  mode  of  examining  i^ult  a^ 
infimtile  oorpsea;  and  every  om  ia 
aware  how  much  praotiee  and  skill  if 
requisite  to  appreciate  thepulmofu^ 
docimasia  of  the  latter.  Every  six 
months,  a  course  is  delivered  on  the 
modes  of  testing  the  presence  of  p^ 
sons,  both  mineral  and  vegetables 
these  modes  the  stndei^ts  practise. 


ttt^talRep&ris-^t.  0eorg$^s  ffospUal. 
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The  subjects  comprised  in  medical 
police  are  included  in  this  course  oi 
teaching.  The  students  get  an  insight 
into  every  portion  of  this  branch  of 
judicial  medicine,  and  a  detailed  ex*- 
planation  is  given  to  them  of  all  the  in* 
Btrumonts,  apparatus,  and  collections 
that  are  necessary  to  its  application. 
They  are  allowed  to  analyse  alimen- 
tary substances  and  drinks*  and  the  in* 
Bpection  of  drugs  is  made  by  them  in 
company  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
pharmaceutist. 

A  practical  course  of  veterinary  me- 
dicine is  also  connected  with  the  ob* 
jects  of  this  establishment. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  establish- 
ment (from  July  1833  to  1834)  the 
practical  school  of  legal  medicine  has 
been  attended  by  sixty-three  students^ 
aome  of  whom  are  already  in  practice. 
The  course  of  instruction  has  compre- 
hended 258  medioo-legal  questions, 
dl7  of  which  refer  to  living  individuals, 
and  32  to  dead  subjects  (judicial  post- 
mortem examinations),  and  4  required 
the  analysis  of  inorganic  substances. 

The  inquiries  made  into  the  cases 
of  the  living  individuals  turned^  in  183 
iBftUMes,  upon  the  state  of  the  body, 
and  In  34  instances,  upon  that  of  the 
mind.  Of  the  latter,  27  were  civil 
eases,  and  7  cximioal. 

Srr.  GtlORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Ummted  Fracture  qf  Hu  Hwntnu. 

M^mtinrnd  from  pftga  ftS8,  of  voL  fl,  lot 
Noreaber  aSad.) 

In  N».  147  of  oar  last  voliime,  will  be 
fbond  the  report  of  a  case  of  fractured 
Uaiaeraa,  in  a  female  of  middle  age,  whieb 
had  remained  withoat  any  attempt  at  uaioa 
during  thirteen  months,  and  which  Mr. 
Keate  had  operated  upon  by  re-section 
^  the  bones,  at  the  period  of  oar  re- 
port. Hire  months  have  now  elapsed  sinee 
that  operation  was  performed,  and  all  hopes 
of  union  have  long  since  vanished.  Mr. 
Keate  has  for  some  Ume  past  eadeavoated  to 


persuade  her  to  submit  to  tbs  o^ratbQ, 
which  be  tbis  day  (April  33cdJ  has  pff* 
formed;  and  which  consisted  in  tbointrodvo- 
tion  of  a  scton  between  the  extremities  ff 
the  bones.  An  incision  was  made  of  abo\j^ 
two  or  three  iochei  in  length  above  the  oalir 
condyle  of  the  hnmeros,  nearly  eorfsspoa^ 
•ing  to  the  eleatrix  of  the  former  operatiofl. 
The  integuments  and  tissues  wer^  4iv|de4f 
and  the  ununited  ends  of  the  boae  tins 
hroagbt  into  view.  Mr.  Keate  eadeafvoared 
to  denude  them  aa  much  as  possible  of  tbe  ear* 
tilage  with  which  tbey  were  tipped,  and  th^ 
passed  a  long  aud  strong  needle,  armed  wiA 
a  skein  of  silk,,  through  the  Wound }  passiag 
It  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  bring, 
ing  it  out  at  the  posterior  surface  of  tk^ 
arm  through  the  sound  integuments.  The 
wound  was  then  dressed,  and  the  two  ends  Sf 
the  skein  of  sUk  tied. 

This  case,  and  another  under  the  care  of 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  which  was  reported  in  aar 
Journal  for  Nov.  flSnd,  and  ^c.  flOtb,  and 
whieh  the  pupils  of  this  hospital  have  had  a^ 
opportunity  of  studying  during  the  present 
session,  exemplify,  in  a  striking  manner, 
bow  little  any  of  tke  plans  yet  proposed  fm 
remedying  ununited  fractures  of  the  bones, 
are  to  be  depended  upon,  even  in  the  bands 
of  such  experienced  surgeons  as  |d'*  KfatS 
and  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

Mr.  Keate  subsequently  removed  an  uleef- 
ated  malignant  growth  from  the  mamma  of 
another  female,  which  did  not,  however,  fia* 
teat  aay  partieularly  intereatiag  fealaie. 

W£STMIN8T£B  HOSPITAL. 

Cia^aclioa  qf  the  Arm,  Jrgm  CUairUm  1^ 
qfier  Fhlegmonous  Erysipelas,  treated  t§ 
FattkeM^HoB. 
— —  FiiAMaTAAS  was  admittod  Into  Bat* 
dett  Ward,  ia  January  last,  under  the  east 
of  Mr.  White,  having  the  right  arm  perma« 
neatly  and  rigidly  flexed  at  the  elbow  Jolati 
to  snoh  aa  extent*  that  the  fore-arm  Iwmed 
little  less  than  a  right  angle  vrith  the  ha.i 
merus.  Tkia  eontraetion  is  dependant  vpoa 
the  presence  of  two  eieatrlees  on  the  inoef 
side  of  the  arm.  These  have  existed  daring 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  having  been 
produced  by  a  severe  attack  of  phlegmonoaa 
erysipelas  in  July  last.  It  appears  that  no 
incisions  were  made  to  allow  of  the  exit  sf 
the  matter  which  had  formed,  but  the  ab^ 
seess  was  allowed  to  burst,  and  two  very  «t« 
tensive  soits  were  the  result,  Isavfog  the  el. 
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Hoffital  ReporU^Ncrth  London  HospHcl. 


catriceSf  wUcb  have  produced  the  present 
affections.  One  of  these  cicatrices,  ^hich  is 
-ofeonsidesable  size,  is  situated  over  the  belly 
•f  the  biceps  muscle,  and  the  other  extends 
over  the  upper  third  of  the  fore-arm.  The 
former  of  these  is  evidently  confioed  to  the 
Integuments,  which  play  freely  over  the  sub- 
jacent muscle ;  but  the  other  obviously  ex- 
tends  deqper— la  more  corrugated — cannot 
be  moved  over  the  muscles  below,  and  indeed, 
would  seem  to  involve  theur  aponeurotic 
coverings,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  hi- 
i^)ital  fascia. 

.  The  ligamentous  and  tendinous  structures 
.anrrounding  the  joint,  having  evidently  be- 
come  associated  in  the  contracted  state. 
Thus,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  pkdnlyseen 
to  be  rigidly  extended  across  the  joint  be. 
;tween  tba  arm  and  fore-arm  f  and  there  is 
considerable  shrinking  and  loss  of  tone  in  the 
muscles  of  the  extremity,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  the  long  continued  state  of  inaction 
to  which  they  have  been  subject;  this  is 
more  particularly  observed  in  the  supinators 
and  extensors  of  the  fore-arm.  The  con- 
traction, it  appears,  has  existed  ever  since 
the  formation  of  the  cicatrices,  but  has  gone 
OB  progressively  increasing. 

Division  of  the  cicatrix  was  at  first  pro^ 
posed  for  the  removal  of  the  contraction, 
but  it  was  subsequently  thought  by  Mr. 
White,  on  the  suggestion,  we  believe,  of  Mr. 
.Thompson,  that  a  fair  trial  might  advanta- 
geonsly  be  given  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
employment  of  daily  passive  motions,  em- 
ployed  in  such  a  way  as  is  calculated  to  put 
the  integuments  and  other  structures  on  a 
gradual  stretch.  The  plan  which  Mr. 
Thompson  has  directed  the  patient  to  pur* 
sue,  is  the  following.  Hie  upper  arm  is  in 
the  first  place  to  be  securely  rested  upon  a 
table,  and  a  mass  of  lead,  the  weight  of 
which  is  from  time  to  time  to  be  increased, 
is  to  be  supported  by  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
when  the  extensor  and  flexor  r^iusdes  of  the 
fbre-ann  are  to  be  called  into  play  alternate- 
ly ;  and  this  is  to  be  kept  up  twice  in  the 
day,  for  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  at  a 
^hne. 

Peb.  18th.— He  has  used  the  weight  as 
directed,  with  considerable  advantage,  during 
the  last  week,  the  angle  of  flexion  of  the 
joint  having  already  become  much  more 
obtuse. 

.  a3rd.— He  eomplains  of  pain  in  the  elbow, 
joint,  from  the  use  of  the  weight.  The  arm, 
however,  gradually  becomes  further  extended, 
and  he  has  now  much  more  power  over 
the  fingers. 

March  14th. — Considerable  amendment 
tas  ensued  since  last  report. 

a  I  St— Very  decided  improvement  has  now 
taken  place ;  the  arm  is  extended  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  and  as  a  consequence,  he  has 
recovered  the  use  of  it  ia  a  variety  of  ways,  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  deprived.  1  bus, 
he  can  now  bring  a  cup  to  the  mouth,  and  touch 


the  crown  of  the  head;  the  motion  of  the 
elbow  .joint  is  free  and  unattended  with  pain; 
he  likewise  is  speedily  obtaining  more  com* 
mand  over  the  fingers. 

April  8th. — A  very  obvious  improvement 
continues  to  take  place;  the  angle  formed 
by  the  flexion  of  the  arm  becomes  more  and 
more  6btuse,  and  the  motions  more  and  more 
readily  executed ;  supination,  which  he  could 
not  perform  upon  his  admission,  can  now  be 
readily  produced. 

21  St. — Since  last  report,  he  has  gone  on 
progressively  improving;  he  has  increased 
the  weight  of  the  mass  of  lead  which  he  uses, 
to  about  seven  pounds.  He  leaves  the  hos- 
pital to-day ;  and  although  he  has  not  en« 
tirely  lost  all  traces  of  the  contracted  arm, 
yet  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  by  the 
use  of  the  same  means  for  a  little  longer 
time,  he  will  ultimately  do  so. 

— o — 
NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


Traumatic  Oangrene* 

Mart  Pullek,  aged  63,  of  intemperate  ha* 
bits,  was  admitted  March  23rd,  under  the 
care  of  Mr,  Cooper,  having  been  run  over 
by  a  heavy  cart.  She  says  she  is  subject  to 
fits,  and  thinks  she  must  have  fallen  down 
in  one  when  the  accident  happened.  The 
wheel  appears  to  have  passed,  but  partially, 
over  the  leg,  as  there  was  not  any  fracture  ; 
there  was,  however,  a  very  extensive  lacerated 
wound  of  the  integuments  and  fasda,  eov^ 
mendng  at  the  internal  side  of  tlie  insertioo 
of  the  ligamentum  patellie,  and  extending 
obliquely  across  to  within  ah  inch  of  the  ex* 
temal  ankle.  The  skin  and  fascia  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  muscles  only  to  a  small  exteat 
on  the  outside,  so  as  to  expose  them  as  far 
as  the  edge  of  the  peroneus  loogus,  but  ob. 
the  inside,  the  separation  of  the  skin  ez« 
tended  back  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  gas** 
trocnemius.  There  was  also  another  wound, 
about  four  inches  long,  obliquely  across  the 
popliteal  space,  also  through  the  skin  and 
fascia.  Her  appearance  indicated  an  abused 
constitution,  and  she  was  in  a  state  ap. 
proaching  to  collapse.  There  was  no  hft. 
morrhage  from  either  wound.  The  larger 
wound  was  immediately  brought  together  by 
interrupted  suture,  and  moderately  warm  fo* 
mentations  applied  to  the  limb.  She  waa 
ordered  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  morphia 
direcUy,  to  be  repeated  in  the  night,  if  neees-* 
sary. 

24th.  Passed  a  restless  night,  not  having 
slept  till  this  morning,  although  the  morphia 
was  repeated  four  hours  after  the  first  dose. 
Pulse  90.  Tongue  clean,  but  rather  dry ; 
bowels  confined,  skin  cool;  complains  of 
much  pain  in  the  leg.  Very  little  change 
has  yet  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  it  • 
two  of  the  sutures  were  removed  to  day.        * 

Hydrarg.  submur.,  gr.  iv.  statim. 

Haust  senuB  boras  duas  post  pil.  sumend. 
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Half  a  graio  of  ttnriate  of  morphia  every 
eight  hoars.  The  pul«e  got  rather  stronger 
in  the  evening. 

d5tb.  On  examining  the  limb  this  morn* 
ing,  it  was  found  that  gangrene  had  taken 
{ilaee  in  the  integnments  implicated  in  the 
injury.  The  sliin  on  the  iimer  ^de  of  the 
]eg  where  it  was  most  separated,  had  be- 
come qoite  blaclc,  and  on  the  outer  side  it  bad 
a  mottled  appearance.  All  tbb  occurred 
during  the  night ;  there  was  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  it  last  evening.  Pulse  126; 
very  small,  wealc,  and  slightly  irregular. 
Tongue  clean,  but  dry,  bowels  open ;  the 
features  were  collapsed,  and  the  countenance 
extremely  anxious.  She  was  slightly  deli- 
rious. 

Vini  mbri,  J  iss.  immedifitely ;  and  J  s. 
every  half  hour  afterwards. 

At  12  o'clock  Mr.  Cooperj  Mr.  JUston, 
and  Dr.  Mott  of  Philadelphia  (who  happened 
to  visit  the  hospital  to  day)  met  in  consulta- 
tion, aa  to  the  propriety  of  amputating ;  this 
was  not,  however,  deemed  advisable.  To 
continue  the  wine,  changing  it  for  brandy 
every  second  time.  .  She  is  gradually  siokiDg. 

26th.  Still  sinking;  the  gangrene  has 
extended  half  way  up  the  thigh  ;  she  died  at 
9  this  evening. 

Seeiio  Cadaverit^-16  hours  after  death. 

On  examining  the  leg,  the  gangrene  was 
found  not  to  extend  deeper  than  the  skin  and 
Ihsda,  except  in  one  spot,  where  ecchymosio 
waa  observed  on  her  admission.  The  muscles 
above  the  knee  were  implicated.  The  foot 
remained  perfectly  healthy  aiid  natural.  The 
feflM>ral  artery  was  found  diseased,  not  ossi- 
fied, though  approaching  to  that  state.  In  the 
abdominal  aorta  several  portions  of  ossifie 
matter  were  deposited.  The  saphena  vein 
ahewed  marks  of  recent  Inflammation,  and 
thiekening  on  Ita  Internal  surface.  The  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  femoral  vein  was  also 
dIseoloQred,  though  In  a  less  degree.  The 
brain  was  then  examined,  to  account  for  the 
ftts.  Great  thickening  of  the  arachnoid  was 
found,  with  eonsiderable  effusion  under  it. 

Uemarii  en  the  me  qf  OUed  SWt  and  Warm 
Water  dreeeintg,    BffMr,  lAston, 

The  plaster  used  by  Mr.  Liston  to  recent 
WDOttds,  such  as  after  amputations,  &c,  is 
eomposed  of  a  spirituous  solution  of  isinglass, 
spread  over  oiled  silk ;  the  solution  is  spread, 
when  hot,  on  strips  of  the  silk,  and  applied 
Immediately.  After  amputations,  the  strips 
are  used  of  considerable  length,  so  as  to  give 
support  to  the  flaps,  and  an  interval  is  left 
between  each,  to  allow  the  escape  of  matter, 
should  adhesion  not  take  place.  Mr.  Liston 
haa  uaed  it  for  some  years,  and  has  found  it  to 
■noeeed  in  almost  every  case.  It  is  easily 
applied,  does  not  heat  the  limb,  as  the  usual 
mode  of  dressing  does,  is  easily  removed 
la.  case  of  seeondary  haemorrhage,  allows  the 
escape  of  offeaaiyc  matter,  and  prevents  the 


loBtor  httending  the  confinement  of  the  dii. 
•charge*  often  the  wound  does  not  require  a 
second  dressing,  and  the  plaister  frequently 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  bandage.  The 
use  of  warm  water  dressings,  as  employed 
by  the  same  surgeon,  consists  simply  In 
pledgets  of  lint,  the  sise  of  the  ulcer,  dipped 
into  warm  water,  and  applied  to  the  part, 
a  piece  of  oiled  silk  a  little  larger  being 
placed  over  it  to  prevent  evaporation*  It 
is  found,  in  some  cases,  quite  effective  wfthu 
out  the  assistance  of  any  other  remedy; 
occasionally  some  slight  astringent,  such  as 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  cc^per 
is  indicated. 

Both  dressings  are  cleaner  and  less  painfid 
than  any  other ;  the  last  does  not  require  a 
sponge;  indeed,  there  have  been  no  sponges 
used  in  the  hospital  for  some  time,  except 
during  operations.  Mr.  liston  said  he  had 
dispensed  with  them  at  Edinburgh,  as  he  had 
seen  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  sam^ 
sponge  by  the  various  patients,  attended  with 
the  worst  consequences.  It  was  often  the 
cause  of  the  spreading  of  one  description  of 
ulcers,  of  a  malignant  character,  through  tha 
wards  of  the  hospital. 

It  is  not  for  the  medicinal  use  of  the  water, 
as  stated  by  a  late  writer  on  the  subject,  that 
this  dressing  is  applied,  it  is  in  place  of  a 
poultice.  It  is  by  no  means  a  novelty :  many 
surgeons  in  the  army  and  navyhava  employed 
it  for  years  with  success. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL 

> 
aii(/fea/t0ii  *aiui  Ukeratum  qf  the  CterHbfe^ 
qf  the  Larynx,  with  FittuUnu  Openinf^ 

Gkorgk    Blackgrgvk,    set.    forty-eighti^ 
During  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  was  cm*, 
ployed  in  some  iron-mills,  and  was  accustomed 
to  drink  spirits  freely ;  but  his  habits  lately, 
have  been  temperate.     He  received  a  severe 
burn  on  the  head  five  years  ago,  which  healed 
very  slowly  (in  twelve  months),  and  reduced 
him  considerably.    After  that,  his  occupation 
was  changed,  and  he  worked  in  a  tan-yar<^ 
where  he  was  much  exposed  to  damp  and, 
cold ;  the  early  consequence  was  an  abscess' 
which  formed  behind  the  left  ear,  and  proved 
as  troublesome  as  the  burn :  after  having 
been  a  patient  at  several  public  institutions, 
he  was  at  length  cured  in  fifteen  months. 
For  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  his  health 
has  not  been  so  good  as  usual;  and,  four-^ 
teen  days  ago,  be  had  a  small  swelling,  at- 
tended witli  pain,  on  the  left  side  of  the, 
larynx,  followed  successively  by  two  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  they  all  burst,  and  discharged ' 
much.     Four  days  before  bis  admission,  he 
noticed  a  hissing  sound  proceeding  from  the ' 
ulcer  on  the  left  side,  and  he  coughed  al- 
most  incessantly  for  about  two   days:   at 
last  he  applied  for  relief  at  the  hospital  as  an 
out-patient.    He  was  admitted  to  the  house 
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KUfikd  Asp^ffH^^-ChiyV  llcspiiwf. 


»idMtioftt  a  large  ^oHImi  cf  tiMfrioofd  eu^ 
IHagA  «tt  tiM  Ifft  side,  And  of  the  thyroid  cm 
Urn  rights  «M  fownd.onifted  aad  deovded : 
Hicre  VBi  a  fittidoas  opening  through  the 
•rieoothyroid  Bcmbrane,  throagh  which  air 
paeeed  very  freely  while  ipeaidDg,  and  ge- 
MraU|r  withoat  giving  paio.  He  states  that 
fit  adontha  ago  he  strained  himself  while  car- 
tying  a  heavy  weight,  and  that  his  throat  has 
aiwayi  haea  anaaay  alnea. 

ioeal  appUeatioas,  and  those  of  a  very 
wild  aatare  only,  were  applied  for  several 
di^  ;  oa  the  7tfa  Jaavary,  Mr.  Key  ordered 
him  lodinae  gr.  ss. ;  Potass.  Hydriod.  gr.  i^. ; 
6>r.Fapav.   5se. 

10th.  His  appetite,  which  was  defideat 
whaa  he  was  admitted,  is  iaereased;  the 
aieafB  eomewhat  improved,  appearing  less 
iBciiBed  to  eztead.^Pergat. 

IMh.  Mf.  Key  attempted  to  remove  a 
partioa  of  the  ericoid  eartUage,  but  fooad  it 
itia. 

Itfth.  His  health  aad  appearaaoe  are  both 
laacli  hetter  t  he  requested  a  more  plentlftil 
diet,  irtiieh  was  allowed  him.  A  small  por* 
tion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  was  removed. 
•  iOlb.  He  was  ordered,  as  a  gentle  sti- 
ftndaat,  a  lotion  of  very  dilute  nitric  add 
4b^  9*  ad  S  j.  aq.) )  bat,  by  mistake,  he  ap- 
^ied  some  pure  acidj  which  was  in  the  waM. 
wNt  deelMiyed  the  integuments  to  some  ex- 
tent, hot  does  not  appear  to  hate  affeeted  the 
cartilage. 

21st.  The  aleer  is  much  ioflamed.  No 
ill  effect  followed  the  application  of  the  acid 
except  the  extension  of  the  ulcerating  sur- 
ftM»»  fii^ad  poaltieea  were  applied,  and  th# 
Iodine  eoaitlaifed. 

93rd.  His  throat  is  mnch  better ;  be  car- 
tfiage  appears  quite  firm,  and  the  ulcers  oa 
l9ie  right  side  doatrizing. 

98th.  Tbe  smaller  ulcer  on  the  right  side 
healed.  One  bare  spot  of  cartilage  can  be 
6lt  by  the  probe,  in  the  larger  one  on  the 
aame  side.  Hie  opening  in  the  larynx  on 
the  side  smaller. — Pergat. 

The  opening  was  closed  on  the  18th  of 
f ebruary,  and  he  left  the  hospital  quite  well 
ifbout  three  weeks  afterwards.  He  sufliwed 
no  inconvenience  from  the  iodine. 


CurtOHi  Can  in  wkUh  Sand  md  Qratel  Stonef 
wertfbvnd  in  the  TYaehea  after  drowning, 

C.  ^.  H.,  aged  23,  had  been  subject  to 
epileptic  fits  since  October  1830,  with  inter- 
vals of  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  On  the  5th 
of  May  1^33,  he  was  found  dead  in  a  rivn- 
let:  his  face  downwards,  the  head  covered 
with  the  water,  which  was  not  a  foot  deep, 
ahd  wUch  therefore  did  not  oover  more  than 
hotfUibody. 


On  axaminaillon  of  the  cerpM,  the  aoat 
vmatkaMe  thing  ftmad  waa  a  fMiatSty  «f 
sand  and  gravel  stones  of  variouft  sises^  Iti 
the  trachea,  below  its  hi^reatioii  Into  Vtfon- 
eM )  the  largest  of  these  stones  was  square, 
weighed  at  least  a  drachm,  was  half  an  faeh 
long  and  broad,  and  half  a  Une  in  thiekaese. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  eoacdve  how  tiik 
stone,  which  resembled  others  on  the  bed  of 
the  rivulet,  couhl  have  passed  thnmgh  the 
glottis.  A  great  quantity  of  the  sand  filled 
%e  bronchi,  and  some  of  it  was  even  found  In 
the  pulmonary  vesicles :  the  whole  quantity 
of  sand  found  weighed  between  three  and 
font  drachms. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  case:  Orfila 
mentions  only  one  such  out  of  50  cases  of 
drowaing  (Diet,  de  Med^  t  20,  p.  26).  The 
size  of  one  of  the  stones,  trhich  exceeded  the 
capadty  of  the  glottis,  proves  that  It  could 
not  have  entered  the  trachea  by  a  mere  me- 
chanical descent  after  death :  but  it  renders 
it  probable  that  it  had  been  swallowed  in  the 
last  moments  of  agony. — Jfedtdnucftet  Gor- 
ttspondent'^hlitt. 

Sudden  Tumtfaetion  qf  the  Ups  qfter  Friifht, 

M.  Diez  was  called  to  Madame  6.,  aged 
24  years,  of  an  hysterical  habit  of  body.  He 
fbund  both  lips,  but  eepedally  the  upper  one, 
swollen  and  ready  to  burst.  As  this  tume- 
faction extended  to  the  gums  and  tongue,  the 
patient  coald  scarcely  speak,  and  could  only 
Imbibe  fiuids.  She  complained  of  pricking 
paias,  and  sense  of  extreme  tension  in  the 
affected  parts.  The  swelling  had  risen  in 
the  space  of  five  minutes,  and  was  visibly  on 
the  increase.  Besides,  there  was  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva,  the  respiration  was  short  and 

Jiuick,  there  was  a  sensation  of  sinking  and 
ear  at  the  chest,  dry  cough,  shiverings,  fre- 
quent and  full  pulse,  head  uneasy,  though  not 
aching,  face  red. 

The  cause  of  this  disturbed  state  was  a 
fright,  induced  by  seeing  a  little  girl  font 
years  old  pass  the  blade  of  a  penknife  be- 
tween its  lips,  without,  however,  wounding 
them.  She  said,  that  at  the  moment  she 
experleneed  aa  excessively  paiafal  sensation 
in  the  Ups,  as  if  they  had  been  wounded  by 
some  cutting  instrument;  and  it  appeared 
to  her  as  if  her  circulation  and  respiration 
had  been  entirely  suspended.  Previously  she 
was  in  comparatively  good  health. 

Repeated  applications  of  leeches,  cooling 
lotions  and  aperients,  reduced  the  swelliDg 
in  four  days,  after  it  had  extended  to  the  eycr 
lids ;  the  cough,  ptyalism,  and  difficult  respi- 
ration, also  ceased.— /6tdcm. 

Bmnmi^ha^from  the  OenitaUqfm  Hfem$.  • 

A  young  woman  was  delivered  of  ft  child ' 
which  exhibited  nothing  anormal  during  the 
three  first  days.    At  the  end  of  that  time 
loiiie  blood  wai  ohsenred  to  proceed  Vy  dro^ 
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lirotttlieitBitala,  loafewhomtUi  ceased, 
•94  a  nitenr  diacbwge  l9Uowad.  Q«  the 
09Vth  ^f  some  drops  of  mm  blood  flowedt 
1iiil»  M  before,  soon  ceMsd.  Tbe  ftoid  had 
some  vesembUnce  to  the  wtamenUi.  Five 
dAjrs  after  this  hiiiaorrhagf ,  the  ismwes 
tumefied  without  being  iDibuacd.  The  chihl 
tIcB  completely  rceo^ered  and  passed  aaist 
iitehts.-*/Md. 

JkuHtriMud  JKIelaMoN  qf  the  H§^  OmiWm  ^ 
ike  Hmi,  with  Otrngrent  qfthi  iSMi. 

A  milliner,  26  years  of  age.  who  bad  been 
af&eted  wiUi  syphilis  two  years  before,  and 
a  year  previously  had  snffered  from  puer- 
peral fever  followed  by  amenorrhcea,  was 
a^iaed  io  July  1832,  with  painful  cough, 
debility,  emaciation  and  nocturnal  sweats. 
Qn  entry  to  the  hospital,  the  beats  of  the 
heart  were  found  to  be  tumultuous,  and  to 
eltend  from  the  right  side  of  the  chest  to 
the  under  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  cover- 
ing the  respiratory  marmur.  Hie  patient 
could  not  lay  on  the  right  side.  All  these 
symptoms  annoanced  an  anenrismal  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  with 
affection  of  the  valves.  Digitalis  with  tar« 
ttala  of  jpotass  was  given,  (ben  borate  of 
tfMa  and  aloes,  by  which  the  general  con- 
ation of  Hie  patient  was  ameliorated,  and 
die  quitted  the  hospital  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
lattiber* 

She  returned  on  the  3rd  of  November  in 
a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and  debility, 
TQigether  with  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  dis- 
^aae^  there  was  a  gaagrenoQs  eondition  of 
tbe  skin,  which  first  id^ewed  itself  on  the 
edge  of  the  left  ear,  and  formed  an  eschar 
fcalf  an  inch  long,  and  sevtial  lines  broad. 
11  then  successively  shewed  itself  in  both 
avgoipatic  archee,  o|i  the  chin,  the  alas  nasi, 
the  left  arm,  particularly  at  the  elbow,  and 
on  the  feet,  which  were  also  oedematous. 
Around  these  sphacelated  plates,  red  spots 
like  petechise,  were  observed.  The  plates 
tliemselves  were  insensible,  but  all  around 
was  acutely  sensible,  and  the  sense  of  beat 
•Ktiame }  ^ere  was  intense  head-ache,  and 
^e  coropUined  of  a  bad  odour  in  her  nos- 
trils. The  pulse  was  calm;  the  sclerotica 
MMb  (DecoetioQ  of  bark ;  lemonade  for 
ordinary  drink;  pyroligneous  acid  to  the 
Sphacelated  spots).  Hie  eschar  on  the  ear, 
as  Mso  4he  other  smaller  ones  about  the 
body,  gradually  fell  off:  one  on  the  left 
chodi  was  converted  into  a  superficial  ulcer. 
Aa  tbe  vinegar  failed  to  calm  the  burning 
•enaation,  recourse  was  had  to  the  chlornret 
of  line  In  vintmeni,  which  was  also  used  to 
didiifcct  tiie  nose  I  it  is  remarkable  that 
iHiilc  tho  stimulattng  remedy  was  oasily 
lolonled,  nilder  applkatioos,  as  linseed  ml, 
or  white  of  egg,  occasioned  intolerable 
nnaiting.  By  degrees  the  sphacelus  totally 
dittpfoaiad,  and  as  heir  general  powers  ral- 
Aadv  Iho  aymptoma  abont  the  heart  dimi- 
Oii  iki  Aiai  «r  Vsbma^y  1898,  the 


patient  Mi  tbt  koapitsi  Hm  titatmant 
bad  consisted  of  cinehoiia<  acid  elixir,  and 
sulphate  of  iron,— /Md. 

JHttiwuyJbto,  a  fiAo  Operaiim  fbr  the  Cfure  of 
ProhpsHi  Uteri. 

Br.  Frick  thus  denominates  the  operation 
of  excising  a  portion  of  the  labia  majora, 
and  uniting  the  edges  by  first  intention. 
Hie  stitches  are  only  introduced  along  the 
lower  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  vulva,  in 
order  that  space  may  be  given  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  urine  and  menses :  Dr.  Frick  says 
it  may  even  allow  of  the  venereal  act,  but 
this  is  scarcely  compatible  with  tbe  intended 
support  of  the  uterus.  Should  pregnancy 
occur,  a  small  incision  would  permit  the  exit 
of  the  child.  Th6  operation  may  occasion- 
ally supersede  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Ireland  namely,  producing  a  contractioil 
of  the  vagina. 

College  qf  Physicians, 
At  the  College  of  Physidans,  on  Holiday 
night,  Dr.  George  Gregory  read  a  paper  oii 
the  mutual  relations  between  small-pox  aM 
cow-pox.  He  considered  the  vaccine  virul 
had  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  procure  some  fresh  matter  from  tha  orir 
giual  source. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  « 

We  have  received  several  commuaicatioai 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  com^ 

flaining  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  oi  tho 
*oor  Law  Commissioners,  respecting  medi- 
cal appointments  to  parishes.  They  first 
unite  sevefal  patishes,  and  then  appoint  a 
surgeon,  not  a  resident  in  the  district,  but 
some  inexperienced  young  man  brought 
down  from  London,  the  proteg^  of  somf 
one  of  themselves.  This  plan  is  injurious 
to  the  poor,  and  unjust  to  the  resident  me- 
dical men  of  such  districts.  The  poor  are 
entitled  to  the  best  advice  and  care,  which 
can  only  result  from  great  experience,  and 
rarely  from  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  the  profession.  It  i(i 
also  manifestly  unjust  towards  local  suf- 
geons,  if  legally  qualified,  to  have  juniom 
made  their  rivals  by  a  Board  who  are  mo* 
rally  bound  to  better  the  condition  of  thfe 
poor,  which  is  not  done  by  appointiiig  inex- 
pt rienced  medical  attendants. 

The  Plmgue  in  Egypt 
l^n  thousand  persons  have  4ied  out  ^ 
19,000,  who,  up  io  the  2Srd  of  March,  bad 
been  attacked  with  this  disesse. 

Maize, 

After  repeated  experiments,  M.  Pallas 
has  procured  ,a  chrystalfted  so  gar  from  In- 
dian tKVB  stalks ;  it  bears  a  great  resemblant^ 
to  thai  aktiattod  from  beet-root. 
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Nt¥)  Froea*/or  Pvifj/big  Btimit' Aftid. 

Diaidve  the  ncid  in  font  or  fl*c  timn  iti 
weight  or  intphuric  ncid,  diluttd  with  lix 
puta  of  water.  Daring  ebullition,  add  a 
very  imail  qnaotity  of  the  puiMt  aoiitwl 
ehucoal,  liltei  it,  and  wbil*  cooling,  tb« 
acid  will  lepante  in  ciyilaU.  Should  long 
beautiful  usedlea  not  be  found,  and  ihould 
H  still  ponew  ao  odour,  the  operaliou  must 
bt  repeated.    Collect  the  cryslali  on  a  filter. 


acid  dissolves  Ibe  leun  and  oil,  which 
dar  the  benzoic  scid  impure. 

To  hiTB  this  acid  in  beautiful  crystals,  dis- 
•olve  in  alcohol  that  which  has  been  previ- 
ouely  purified,  and  put  the  solution  in  a, 
■ubtimingappBratui.  placed  in  a  land  bath. 
Manage  the  fire  in  such  a  msunei  tluit  tbe 
alcohol  alone  shall  be  volatiliaad,  and  toog 
needles,  perfectly  white ,  aod  without  odour, 
will  be  otitsined.  {FniB  tlu  Oatttta  Eelrl- 
tiea  di  Farmada. 

Uu  ApolfacarW  Gordn  ai  Chtltra 
Opened  on  Monday,  when  Professor  Burnett 
gare  his  introductory  lecture,  which  will 
appear  in  our  nesE.  Twelve  beds  have  been 
laid  out  to  illiutrste  tbe  natural  ayelem: 
this  is  an  improvement;  but  rerorm  is  the 
Older  of  the  day  -it  has  reached  even  (he 
directon  of  Rhubarb  Hall— what  is  the 
causer  li  it  to  be  found  in  the  fears  of  the 
Bbabaibarians  that  their  Hall  and  tcgnla- 
tlons  wsald  be  found  uielen  in  the  remo- 
delling of  ifae  protesuon  ? 


B  Urai^ 


w«a  dt^Hd  Mth  charine  (oaked  In  Tinegar 
and  salt  water.  Tbe  wound  healed  In  Ibree 
days.  On  the  10th  day,  she  awoke  in  tha 
nigbt  with  excruciating  pain  of  the  leg;  tha 
whole  thigh  wax  burning  hot,  and  in  the 
morning  ^ewaa  found  with  suffused,  tnrgid 
face,  intense  fever,  rapid  pulse,  hot  sldn, 
head-acbe,  dragging  senaalion  in  the  leg. 
partial  delirium,  leg  swollen  from  the  groin 
to  the  ends  of  the  toes,  and  of  a  pnrple  co- 
lour aroDud  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound.  Tkt 
wound  was  opeoed,  hot  fomentationa  ap- 
plied to  the  leg.  cold  water  (o  tbe  bead,  sha 
was  bted,  and  purged  with  clysters.  The 
pain  ceased  upon  the  application  of  tbe  fo-' 
mentation ;  and  on  the  12th  day  after  the 
first  accident,  a  rather  large  thread  of  lint 
was  taken  out  of  the  wound.  At  noontime 
of  the  same  day  all  the  symptoms  disap- 
peared, and  the  wound  again  readily  healed 
in  a  few  days, — SadHbtrgm  KlimKhtAn- 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

/.andianuu.— We  shall  insert  the  lettar  if 
tbe  writer  convince  us  that  the  f^ts  ai« 
strictly  true,  and  can  be  proved  in  • 
Court  of  jiuUee. 

Mr.  Dgtr's  communication  is  too  Eat*  Air 
this  Nnmber. 

A  Bomigh  Shidnt. — Our  Coirespondent 
should  have  paid  the  postage.  We  know 
nothing  of  bim  or  the  matter  about  which 
he  writes,  nor  do  we  notice  advertiie> 
meats  in  the  body  of  tbi*  work.  Wa 
published  the  Lectures  as  ihey  were,  If 
notsaUa&clory,  tbe  fault  is  notoun.  Wa 
advise  Ub  to  pernte  Williains  on  Aoacnl- 
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I.BCTORI  XXYIII. 

Dtwoning, 

Gbktlrmen — ^Another  cause  of  death  by 
asphyxia  is  drowning.  Man,  like  other 
irarm-blooded  animals,  is  furnished  with  re- 
spiratory organs  adapted  only  for  breathing 
air  in  its  gaseous  state ;  submersion,  there- 
fore, io  water  becomes  a  cause  of  asphyxia, 
and  the  mode  of  death  from  this  cause,  or 
drowning,  is  one  of  those  which  lie  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiries.  The  immediate  cause 
of  death  by  drowning,  as  in  every  other  in- 
stance of  asphyxia,  is  the  paralysis  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  from  the  drcnla- 
tion  of  unaltered  blood  in  the  head :  but,  in 
many  cases,  the  effect  is  not  so  complete  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  resuscitation, 
by  endeavouring  to  restore  the  pulmonary 
drcnlation,  and  again  supplying  the  system 
with  arterial  blood. 

In  forming  a  decision  with  respect  to  the 
causes  of  fatal  asphyxia,  from  drowning,  dif- 
ficulties present  themselves,  which  can  only 
be  cleared  away  by  strict  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  person  previous'  to  the  submer- 
sion, to  accidents  which  may  have  happened 
to  him  in  falling  into  the  water,  to  the  period 
of  the  day  at  which  the  submersion  is  sup- 
posed to  have  happened,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  chief  object  of  these  in- 
quiries, in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  is  to 
ascertain — 

1.  Whether  a  person  who  is  found  dead  in 
«  lake,  river,  or  in  any  piece  of  water,  was 
submersed,  or  drowned,  whilst  [alive,  or 
thrown  into  the  water  after  death. 

2.  If  any  marks  of  violence  appear  upon 
the  body;  whether  these  marks  were  in- 
flicted before  submersion,  or  happened  from 
accidents  attending  it. 

3.  Whether,  independent  of  marks  of  vio- 

Vf  t.  Vff. 


lenoe,  the  drowning  was  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent, of  suicide,  or  of  murder. 

1.  The  first  question  can  only  be  answered 
by  examining  into  the  phenomena  attending 
the  act  of  drowning,  of  a  healthy  individual, 
in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  who  ac- 
cidentally falls  into  deep  water :  and  the  ap- 
pearance presented  on  the  inspection  of  the 
body  by  dissection  after  death. 

If  the  fall  have  been  from  an  height,  the 
body  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  when  it  is  not  of  profound  depth ;  but 
it  quickly  rises  to  the  surface,  partly  from 
the  natural  gravity  of  the  body,  whilst  the 
luligs  are  full  of  air,  being  less  than  that  of 
the  water,  partly  from  much  air  collected  and 
retained  in  the  clothes.  But  if  the  person  be 
not  able  to  swim,  and  greatly  agitated,  ha 
screams ;  by  which  effort  the  chest  is  partly 
emptied  of  the  air  it  contained,  and  the  body 
once  more  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  again 
rises;  and  tliis  occurs  several  successive 
times.  Whenever  the  mouth  happens  to  be 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  necessity 
for  fresh  air  in  the  lungs,  instinctively  leads 
to  a  hurried  gasp  to  obtain  it :  but,  frequent- 
ly, water  is  gulped  down  with  the  air,  which 
exciting  a  cough,  the  idr  is  ejected  as  well  as 
the  water,  and  the  body  again  sinks.  Repeat- 
ed efforts  of  this  kind,  and  vain  struggles  for 
safety  are  made,  every  time  the  body  rises ;  ■ 
but,  as  the  air  in  the  lungs  becomes  mor^  and 
more  tinted,  at  each  successive  submersion, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  efforts  made  to 
avert  the  impending  fate,  determining  the 
blood  to  the  head,  and  this  being  unaltered 
or  venous,  asphyxia  supervenes ;  oonsdous- 
ness  and  volition  having  then  ceased,  the 
body  sinks  motionless  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  the  weight  of  which,  pressing  on  the 
thorax,  forces  out  a  portion  of  the  air  re- 
maining in  the  lungs ;  and  a  few  air-bubbies, 
gurgling  to  the  surface,  afford  to  those  pre- 
sent the  evidence  that  the  last  vain  effort  is 
over.  In  accounting  for  these  phenomena,  it 
is  evident  that  the  frequent  risings  to  the 
surface  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
struggles  which  are,  instinctively,  made  to 
fin  the  lungs  ;  and,  the  subsequent  sinkings, 
to  the  air  thrown  out  from  the  lungs,  owing 
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to  the  Tarioni  efforts  to  inspire  talcing  water 
in  with  the  idr,  and  this  exciting  coughing.  As 
the  air  within  the  lungs  diminishes,  it  also  he- 
comes  more  and  more  venous;  the  skin  changes 
to  blue,  particularly  aboutthe  mouth ;  the  pulse 
becomes  weaker,  and  ceases ;  muscular  energy 
is  gone;  and,  like  an  inanimate  substance,  the 
body  falls  motionless  and  without  sensa- 
tion. <  The  .more  the  individual  struggles,  the 
sooner  he  diei,  and  the  less  chance  of  resus- 
citation exists :  for  it  is  the  muscular  motion 
which  expends  the  oxygen :  a  fact  which  is 
proyed  by  the  effect  produced  on  persons  who 
have  fainted,  and  in  that  state  have  been  sub- 
Merged  ia  water :  for  in  this  case  a  much 
longer  period  of  submersion  can  be  sustained 
without  destroying  the  chance  of  restsdta- 
tion.  Foderd  relates  a  case  from  Plater,  of 
a  young  woman  who  was  condemned  to  be 
drowned  as  a  punishment  for  the  crime  of  in- 
fanticide, and  who  fainted  at  the  moment  she 
was  plunged  into  the  water.  She  remained  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  under  it,  and,  neverthe- 
Itess,  recovered  on  being  drawn  out.  This 
may  also  explain  some  of  the  extraordinary 
fnstances  of  recovery  recorded  in  the  reports 
of  the  Humane  Society.  Oue  person  is 
stated  to  have  recovered  after  having  been 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  under  the  water. 

Now,  if  the  body  has  been  drowned  while 
living,  what  appearance  does  it  exhibit  when 
taken  out  of  the  water  ? 

The  whole  body  is  c6ld  and  pallid ;  the  face 
especially ;  the  eyes  are  half  open,  and  the  pupils 
much  dilated;  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  frothy  fluid ;  the  tongue 
is  protruded  between  the  teeth,  and  approaches 
to  the  under  edge  of  the  lips.  It  is  said  that 
the  countenance,  instead  of  being  pale,  is 
sometimes  red  and  bloated,  and  presents  all 
the  symptoms  of  death  from  ordinary  apo- 
plexy, but  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of 
this  condition,  although  I  have  seen  the  head 
ihuch  swelled.  This  swelling  and  lividness 
are  generally  present,  when  persons  have 
fallen  into  the  water  In  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  external  appear- 
ances, the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  seen  to  be 
excoriated,  and  the  presence  of  dirt  or  sand 
is  visible  under  the  nails ;  but  this  can  only 
happen  when  the  water  is  not  very  deep,  and 
when  efforts  to  save  himself  from  death  are 
made  by  the  drowning  person  on  touching  the 
ground  :  if  the  water  be  deep,  however,  the 
body  never  reaches  the  ground  till  all  power 
of  struggling  is  over ;  and  a  drunken  man 
who  falls  into  the  water  may  expire  without 
a  struggle  or  an  effort  to  save  himself: 
thence  this  last  sign  cannot  always  be  ex- 
pected to  be  present. 

The  appearance  which  the  body  that  has 
been  drowned  presents,  if  immediately  open- 
ed, are  the  following. 

On  opening  the  head,  the  brain  displays  a 
darker  colour  than  usual :  but  the  vessels 
are  not  always  turgid  with  blood :  extravasa- 
tion has  never  been  observed  in  cases  of  sim- 
ple drowning. 


2.  There  is  an  unusual  accumulation  of 
black  blood  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  and 
veins,  and  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  ; 
whilst  the  left  ventricle  is  only  half  filled 
with  the  same  kind  of  blood — sometimes  com- 
pletely empty.  The  trunks  and  smaller 
branches  of  the  arteries  proceeding  from  the 
left  ventricle  are  also  filled  with  black  blood. 

3.  Some  water,  mixed  with  frothy  matter, 
and  occasionally  coloured  with  blood,  is  found 
in  the  trachea ;  but  the  quantity  varies  much 
in  different  instances.  Much  useless  contro- 
versy took  place  upon  this  subject,  until  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Goodwyn  set  the  ques- 
tion at  rest.  By  drowning  animals  in  a  go* 
loured  liquid,  he  found  that  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  enters  the  lungs  was  too  small  to 
cause  death  ;  for,  although  water  injected  in- 
to the  trachea  in  moderate  quantity  causes 
some  diflScolty  of  breathing,  and  a  feeble 
pulse,  yet  it  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  does  not 
cause  death. 

It  is  curious  that  so  late  as  1809)  Larry 
should  have  attributed  the  eause  of  death  in 
drowning  to  the  introduction  of  water  into 
the  bronchia;  and  deduced  this  eonelusion 
from  anatomical  examination  of  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  had  been  drowned.  I  may 
only  repeat  that  the  question  is  now  set  at 
complete  rest ;  unless  the  body  have  remain- 
ed long  in  the  water,  scarcely  any  water  is 
found  in  the  bronchiR ;  and  consequently^ 
much  of  that  which  is  found  passes  in  after 
death.  As  to  the  quantity,  this  depends  on 
the  fact  whether  the  last  effort  of  the  lungs 
of  the  person  who  falls  into  the  water  be  one 
of  expiration  or  inspiration ;  for,  if  it  be  the 
former,  no  water  will  reach  the  trachea.  The 
frothy  mucus  in  the  trachea,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  drowning: — you  will  recollect 
that  I  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  signs  not 
unfrequently  present  in  cases  of  hanging : 
and  we  shaU  afterwards  find  that  it  is  also 
present  in  cases  of  death  from  irrespirable 
gases.  The  frothy  mucus,  nevertheless,  is  a 
sign  of  some  importance  ;  for  if  the  body  be 
thrown  into  the  water  after  death,  unless  the 
death  of  the  person  has  been  effected  by 
strangulation  or  hanging,  no  frothy  mucus  is 
found  in  the  lungs ;  and  water  entering  the 
trachea  of  a  dead  person  can  never  so  mix 
with  the  air  as  to  form  a  frothy  mucus. 

4.  The  diaphragm  is  said  by  some  to  be 
depressed  into  the  abdomen,  which  would  not 
k  priori  be  expected.  The  experiments  of  Mr. 
Brodie  have  proved,  that  the  diaphragm  exerts 
itself  nearly  as  long  as  the  heart  itself,  and 
that  the  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and  that  of  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  is  even  shorter  in 
animals  that  are  drowning,  than  in  those  of 
the  throes  of  strangulation  ;  thence  the  last 
efforts  of  life  being  those  which  aim  at  respi- 
ration, this  position  might  be  arrested  as  it 
were  at  the  moment  of  death  :  but  the  fact 
is  generally  the  reverse ;  and  as  the  last 
efforts  are  those  of  collapse  of  the  lungs,  the 
diaphragm  rises  high  into  the  thorax. 
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5.  LUtle  or  no  water  is  found  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  when  it  is  present,  it  can  in  no 
way  have  contributed  to  death  :  and  there  is 
even  less  chance  of  water  being  found  in  this 
organ,  if  the  body  have  been  thrown  into  the 
water  after  death.  This  fact,  and  that  of  litUe 
or  no  water  entering  the  lungs,  cannot  be  too 
widely  propagated,  as  the  popular  prejudice 
is  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion,  and 
bodies  taken  out  of  the  water  are  still  rolled 
in  barrels  and  held  up  by  the  heels  in  order 
to  dislodge  it :  a  practice  fraught  with  the 
g^reatest  danger,  if  the  smallest  chance  of  re- 
Buscitation  continue. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  pertinacity  with 
which  old  opinions  are  adhered  to,  is  found  in 
a  paper  of  Mr.  D.  Johnson,  Surgeon,  Tor- 
rington,  published  in  the  London  Medical  Re- 
pository,  for  July,  1824.  In  detailing  a  case 
of  suspended  animation  in  a  seaman  who  had 
Alien  from  a  yard-arm  into  the  sea,  when  the 
ship  was  going  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  and 
a  half  per  hour,  and  was  afterwards  picked 
lip  in  an  insensible  state — Mr.  Johnson  says, 
"  When  brought  on  board  the  ship  he  shewed 
no  signs  of  life.  I  had  him  immediately 
suspended  with  his  head  downwards,  and  well 
shaken  for  a  minute  or  two  :*'  he  was  then 
laid  on  the  cabin  table,  and  rubbed  all  over 
by  two  or  three  men,  with  flannels,  &c.  Tar- 
tarized  antimony  was  rubbed  into  the  root  of 
hia  tongue,  and  tobacco  smoke  blown  into 
bis  mouth  and  nostrils,  &c.  Singular  as  it 
may  appear,  after  all  this,  the  man  recovered. 

Such  being  the  appearances  of  the  body  of 
a  person  submerged  in  water  whilst  alive, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  viscera  displayed  by 
dissection,  let  us  now  inquire  in  what  respect 
these  differ  from  those  displayed  in  a  body 
which  has  been  previously  killed  and  thrown 
into  the  water  after  death. 

In  the  first  place,  something  must  be  en- 
deavoured to  be  learned  from  the  state  of  the 
body  when  found.  If  the  clothes  be  much 
torn,  as  if  a  struggle  had  taken  place  with 
another  person,  and  marks  of  violence  be 
perceived,  which  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
inflicted  under  water ;  if  there  be  no  exco- 
riation at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  no  dirt 
or  sand  found  under  the  nails ;  if  any  mark, 
as  of  a  cord,  be  perceived  around  the  neck ; 
if,  instead  of  being  pale,  the  entire  corpse 
appear  covered  in  various  parts  with  ecchy- 
mosis  ;  if,  on  opening  the  body,  the  surface 
of  the  brain  be  not  found  darker  than  usual ; 
if  the  lungs  be  not  gorged  with  blood ;  if  the 
cliaphragm  be  in  a  state  of  natural  tension  ; 
and  if  the  blood  be  in  a  coagulated  state ; 
there  is  much  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
death  of  the  person  was  not  the  result  of  his 
submersion  in  the  water.  Circumstances, 
however,  may  throw  doubts  upon  the  vali- 
dity of  such  decisions ;  and,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  be  examined  into.  Thus,  the 
clothes  may  be  torn  from  the  nature  of  the 
bank  or  spot  from  Which  the  individual  pre- 
cipitated himself,  by  catching  upon  stumps 


of  trees,   or  rugged-pointed    rocks  in    the 
descent ;  and  this  will  also  account  for  some 
external  bruises.    The  nature  of  the  bauk 
must  therefore  be  examined ;  and  if  there  are 
foot-marks  indicating  a  struggle;  if  the  hands 
be  clenched  and  contain  grass  or  twigs,  as  if 
they  caught  at  these  to  resist  being  precipi- 
tated into  the  water,  then  the  first  opinion, 
if  confirmed  by  the  additional  symptoms  on 
dissection,  remains  unaltered.     With  regard 
to  the  excoriations  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  dirt  and  sand  under  the   nails,  I 
have  already  stated  that  these  are  not  likely  to 
occur  if  an  intoxicated  person  fall  into  the 
water,  nor  if  the  water  be  very  deep ;  and  it 
has  also  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of 
these  marks  is  no  proof  that  the  person  was 
drowned  alive  ;  since  in  a  struggle  by  which 
he    may   have  been  previously    kiUedf  his 
fingers  may  have  received  bruises  from  catch- 
ing at  the  ground  or  at  grass,  or  other  things 
at  the  moment  he  was  murdered  ;  and  these 
appearances  may  thus  occur,  even  when  the 
body  has  been  dead  before  it  was  submerged  in 
the  water.  Some  marks  of  violence  are  not  equi- 
vocal ;  for  instance,  those  indicative  of  hanging 
or  strangling,  upon  the  neck ;  those  inflicted  by 
cutting  instruments  or  gun-shot    wounds 
but  contusions,  fractures,  and  luxations  may 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  bank  whence  the 
person  was  precipitated  ;  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  and  the  nature  of  the  channel  of  a 
river  ;  whether  it  contains  stakes  in  its  bot- 
tom ;  whether  mills  are  erected  on  its  banks, 
or  other  causes  likely  to  produce  marks  of 
violence.     Dr.    Gordon   Smith  mentions   a 
cause  of  dislocation  which  would  scarcely 
have  been  previously  suspected.     A  man  who 
had    previously   leaped   from  ejach    of  the 
bridges    into    the  Thames    with  impunity, 
undertook  to  do  so  again  for  a  wager,  but 
was  drowned ;  and  when  the  body  was  found, 
both  arms  were  dislocated.   On  investigating 
the  cause,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had, 
previously,  always  plunged  with  the  arms  in 
a  line  with  the  body,  or  perpendicular  above 
the  head ;  but  in  the  last  instance,  he  went 
down  with  them  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
both  were  dislocated.     With  respect  to  the 
liquidity  of  the  blood,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  in  poisoning 
by  some  of  the  unrespirable  gases.   The  darker 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  than 
is  usual,  without  the  gorged  state   of  the 
vessels,  and  the  defect  of  any  extravasation,  is 
a  symptom  much  to  be  depended  upon. 

I  have  insisted  upon  those  appearances  that 
tend  to  jender  the  ordinary  signs  of  drowning, 
when  a  person  is  alive,  doubtful,  because 
cases  daily  occur  in  which  decisions  are  ha- 
zarded on  the  most  careless  and  slight  exa- 
mination of  the  body,  both  as  regards  its  ex- 
ternal appearance,  and  that  which  is  presented 
on  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  viscera. 
And  after  all,  a  clever  barrister  might  easily 
puzzle  a  medical  evidence  upon  the  points 
of  demonstration  which  really  entitle  him  to 
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prononnce  tliat  a.  body  found  in  water  had 
actnally  died  by  drowning.  Perhaps  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  no  cireumstances  are 
likely  to  enable  a  complete  decisive  opinion 
to  be  delivered  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
qnestion,  that  is,  that  the  body  was  dead 
before  it  was  consigned  to  its  watery  bed. 

A  body  may  be  found,  in  which,  although 
from  not  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  no 
suspicion  may  at  first  arise  that  the  death 
was  caused  by  drowning;   yet,  on  exami- 
nation, this  may  be  found  to  be  the  case.  If, 
hbwever,  marks  of  strangulation  appear,  we 
ibust  hesitate  in  delivering  such  an  opinion, 
intil  the  most  minute  investigation  be  made. 
Thus,    in   a  ea»t   published  in   the  Times 
Newspaper,    of   the  body  of  a  boy  having 
been    found  in  a  field  in  a  sack,  two  me- 
dical practitioners,  Mr.  Smart  and  Mr.  Saun- 
ders of  Cbeshunt,   stated  on  the  ioquest, 
'*  that,  upon  examination,  they  found  seve- 
ral marks  under  the  chin,  occasioned  either 
by  a  cord  or  the  pressure  of  hands.     There 
was  a  fracture  on  the  skull ;  the  skin  on  the 
shin  bones  was  broken,  and  blood  had  evi- 
dently flowed  from  the  nostrils :  there  was 
also  a  wound  in  the  cheek.    The  gentlemen 
both  agreed   that  the  body  had  been  im- 
mersed in  water ;  and  that  suffocation,  to- 
gether with  the  injuries  on  the  body,  had 
been  the  cause  of  death."    Now,  from  the 
perusal  of  this  account,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  opi- 
nion that  murder  had  been  committed ;  but  it 
is  difficidt  to  conjecture  upon  what  data  it  was 
■npposed  that  the  body  had  been  immersed  in 
water.     If  it  arose  from  the  body  being  wet, 
an  easy  solution  of  that  circumstance  might  be 
afforded  by  the  length  of  time  the  body  had 
remained  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.     No 
rational  object  could  be  served  by  immersing 
the  body  in  water,  and  then  removing  it  from 
the  water  to  leave  the  sack  containing  it  in  a 
field,  where  discovery  would  be  more  likely  to 
occur,  than  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  water  ; 
and  assuredly    the  extent   of  the  violence 
evident  on  the  body  was  amply  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  death  of  the  boy,   without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  drowning. 

The  replies  to,  and  observations  made  upoa 
the  first  question,  are  in  a  great  measure  ap- 
plicable to  the  second,  whether  in  the  event 
of  any  marks  of  violence  appearing  upon  the 
body,  these  were  inflicted  before  the  sub- 
mersion of  the  body,  or  happened  from  ac- 
cidents attending  it.  The  only  additional  re- 
mark which  I  will  make  on  this  point,  refers 
to  the  state  of  the  lungs,  which,  as  I  have, 
already  stated  to  you,  are  distended  with  air, 
when  death  is  the  result  of  strangulation  or 
of  hanging ;  but  very  little  air  is  contained 
In  them  when  a  person  has  died  by  drown- 
ing. Dr.  Paris,  in  his  joint  work  ^ith  Mr. 
Fonblanque  has  stated,  that  "  in  relation  to 
their  gaseous  contents,  the  lungs  are  the 
same  in  strangled  as  in  drowned  persons; 
for  in  both  cases,  a  quantity  of  air  is  forcibly 


expelled  from  them  before  diasoliitioii — ao 
opinion  which  surprises  me  greatly,  and 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  facta  con« 
nected  with- strangulation.  I  would  not  have 
adverted  to  the  error,  however,  in  a  work  of 
inferior  merit ;  but  in  one  which  stands  so 
high  as  this  does,  and  deservedly  so,  it  is  a 
matter  of  duty  to  point  out  every  thing  that 
is  likely  to  mislead. 

In  determining  whether  the  body  found, 
was  drowned  by  a  murderer,  or  whether  sui- 
cide was  committed,  or  the  drowning  was 
accidental,  what  is  termed  the  external  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  must  be  taken  into 
account.    Thus,  if  the  marks  of  feet  on  the 
bank,  indicating  a  struggle  to  have  occurred 
are  ^scovered ;   if  the  hand  be  clenched  and 
grasping  grass  and  other  matters,  there  it 
reason  for  suspecting  murder.     It  might  be 
supposed  that  a  body  found  drowned,  with 
the  bauds  and  feet  tied  together,  may  confi*  >  . 
deotly  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  murder  f  but 
two  cases  at  least  are  recorded,  which  display 
the  impropriety  of  such  an  opinion  being  has- 
tily delivered.     One  was  the  case  of  a  guag- 
ing-instrument  maker,  who  had  been  missing 
for  some  days,  about  the  end  of  June,  1 826. 
JHis  body  was  discovered  floating  down  the 
Thames ;   and  when  taken   out,   the  wrists 
were  found  tied  together  and  fastened  to  tiie 
knees,  which  were  in  like  manner  secured  to 
each  other.    The  cord  employed  for  this  pur** 
posi;  was  proved  to  have  been  one  that  bad 
hung  from   the  top  of  his  bedstead ;   and 
which,  when  he  was  ill  some  weeks  before  he 
drowned  himself,  he  had  employed  in  raising 
himself  up  in  bed.     He  was  a  good  swim- 
mer, and  it  was'  supposed  that  he  had  tied 
himself  in  this  manner  before  precipitating 
himself  into   the  water,  to  prevent  himself 
from  swimming.    There  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  this  man's  insanity,  but  none  that 
he  had  thus  tied  himself;-  yet,  on  the  pre* 
sumption  which  I  have  stated,  the  coroner'a 
jury  properly,  in  my  opinion,  returned  a  Ver« 
diet,  "  found  drowned.'*     In  the  second  case, 
the  evidence  was  still  more  conclusive  tlian 
in  the  former.    The  man  was  reduced  to 
great  pecuniary  distress.  One  day  he  took  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  his  famUy,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  return  until  he  had  pro- 
cured some  employment.    On  the  following 
day  he  was  taken  out  of  the  New  River, 
with  his  hands  and  legs  tied  together.     In 
bis  pocket  was  found  a  card  of  his  address, 
and  three-pence  In  money.    He  had  five- 
pence  when  he  left  home,  and  it  was  sup. 
posed  that  he  had  expended  the  other  two- 
pence in  the  purchase  of  the  cord  with  which 
he  was  tied. 

As  illustrative  of  this  part  of  our  inquiry, 
I  would  refer  to  the  reports  of  two  surgeons, 
and  of  the  colleges  of  surgeons  and  of  physi- 
cians of  Edinburgh,  respecting  the  causes  of 
the  death  of  Sir  James  Standsfield,  and  the 
triRl  of  Samuel  Cowper,  for  the  murder  of 
Sarah  Strut  (See  Paris,  Appendix,  p.  927). 
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Thfc  first  -case  exlubtts  an  instance  of  par- 
ricide, which,  fbr  the  honoar  of  human 
nature,  seldom  occars.  Philip  Standsfield,  a 
son  of  Sir  James  Standsfield  of  New  Milas, 
Scotland,  a  man  of  Ticions  and  dissipated 
habits,  had  repeatedly  sworn  that  he  would 
take  the  life  of  his  father ;  which,  at  length 
be  accomplished  by  strangling  the  old  man  in 
his  bed  chamber,  at  the  dead  of  night.  He 
afterwards  carried  the  body  to  some  water, 
into  which  he  threw  it,  in  the  expectation 
that  it  might  be  supposed  Sir  James  had 
drowned  himself,  but  the  body  floated  iu  the 
morning ;  and,  aJthough  it  was  taken  out  and 
interred,  yet,  suspicion  having  been  excited, 
two  surgeons  were  sent  for  from  Edinburgh, 
by  order  of  the  king's  advocate,  Sir  Juhn  Dal- 
rymple,  to  examine  the  body.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly dug  up  and  subjected  to  dissection. 

The  only  cither  subject  coonected  with  our 
present  inquiry  to  be  noticed,  is  one  of  much 
importance  in  prosecuting  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  the  time  at  which  a  case  of  death 
from  drowning  occurred,  when  no  other  evi- 
dence than  the  appearance  of  the  body  can 
be  obtained  to  throw  any  light  on  the  inves- 
tigation. This  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  degree  of  putrefaction  at  which  the  body 
has  arrived ;  and  nothing  is  more  fallacious 
than  this  ground  of  judgment.  After  a  certain 
time,  bodies  that  have  been  drowned,  rise  and 
float  on  the  surface,  owing  to  the  extrication 
of  gaseous  matter  during  the  progress  of  the 
putrefactive  process ;  bftt  no  precise  time  is 
fixed  for  this  result,  which  varies  from  many 
collateral  circumstances.  It  is  evident,  how^- 
cTer,  that  a  body  found  floating,  must  have 
been  under  water  for  two  days  at  least.  The 
body  of  the  celebrated  Caraodolli,  the  Nea- 
politan admiral,  who  was  hanged,  and  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  sea,  with  shot  at- 
tached to  the  feet,  floated  in  thirteen  days 
alter  it  ^ras  committed  to  the  deep ;  and,  as 
it  neared  Lord  Nelson's  ship,  on  the  deck  of 
which  the  king  of  Sicily  was  walking,  pro- 
duced in  the  guilty  monarch  a  yell  of  horror, 
and  the  expression,  *'he  Comes  ! — he  comes  1 ' 
— ^vien  I  viene  V^  It  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  bodies,  whether  dead  before  being  sub- 
merged, or  those  of  persons  drowned,  should' 
not  float  before  putrefaction  takes  place ; 
but  in  general  they  do  not  float  until  after 
two  days  have  elapsed;  When  the  water  is 
not  deep,  and  in  a  dear  running  stream,  the 
body  does  not  putrefy,  but  is  converted  into  a' 
substance  resembling  spermaceti' — adipocere ; 
and  the  period  of  time  required  to  eifect  this 
change,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  legal 
inquiry.    (See  Male,  p.  239)* 

In  summing  up  the  whole  of  the  eridence 
neccMary  to  be  adduced  on  trials  of  sus- 
pected murder,  or  suicide  by  drowning,  many 
of  the  eoUateral  circumstances  are  of  great 
importance,  even  in  those  points  in  which 
a  medical  witness  is  likely  to  be  examined. 
For  instance,  if  a  fracture  of  the  skull  were 
evident  on  a  body  found  in  the  water,  it  might 


become  an  important  question  whether  it 
would  have  been  produced  by  a  person  preci- 
pitating himself,  or  being  precipitated  from 
a  height  above  the  river,  from  which  circum- 
stantial evidence  would  lead  to  the  assump- 
tion that  he  had  fallen.  In  this  case,  not 
only  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  but  the 
height  of  the  spot  from  which  the  fall  had 
taken  place ;  the  direction  in  which  the  blow 
was  received ;  the  difference  of  effect  between 
that  produced  by  a  heavy  body  descending 
with  the  force  of  a  blow  upon  the  skull,  and 
that  caused  by  the  descent  of  the  body  upon 
a  resisting  substance,  as  a  point  of  rock  for 
instance;  and  many  other  circumstances 
would  require  to  be  investigated  and  takta 
into  account  before  a  correct  opinion  could 
be  delivered.  But  on  many  of  the  points  of 
collateral  evidence,  I  must  refer  you  to  the 
able  opinion  of  my  learned  colleague,  who 
will  not  Only  direct  your  attention  to  those 
most  likely  to  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  an  acute  barrister,  in  his  cross-exa- 
mination of  a  medical  witness  ;  but  will  put 
you  Upon  your  guard  to  avoid  being  entrap- 
ped by  questions  which  would  lead  to  unset- 
tled physiological  discussions,  that  only  tend 
to  thro^  ridicule  upon  the  profession  of  me- 
dicine, and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  strict 
administration  of  justice. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
wounds  and  mutilations,  that  nothing  remains 
but  to  point  out  the  method  of  ascertaining, 
when  sudden  death  occurs  from  wounds,  whe- 
ther these  have  been  the  effects  of  accident, 
or  acts  of  suicide,  or  of  homicide. 

Some  years  ago  a  medical  man  left  towa 
to  enjoy  a  few  days'  shooting  In  the  country. 
No  uneasiness  was  experienced  by  his  family 
on  his  account ;  but  before  the  time  expired  at 
which  he  had  promised  to  return,  intimation 
was  brought  that  he  had  been  found  dead,  on 
one  side  of  a  hedge,  in  a  field;  and  that  the 
body  appeared  as  if  it  bad  lain  there  fbr  some 
days.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  but  lit- 
tie  satisfactory  evidence  was  obtained,  a« 
doubts  remain  to  this  day  whether  his  death 
was  accidental  or  an  act  of  svicide.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  no  robbery  having  been  com- 
mitted, his  w&t^h  and  his  purse  being  foucd 
on  his  person,  set  aside  idl  idea  of  murder.  I 
mention  this  anecdote  to  shew  you  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  inquiry;  and  it  beoomea 
particularly  so  in  cases  in  which  the  life  of 
the  person  is  insured  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family. 

Under  the  idea  that  accident  is  the  cause  of 
death,  every  collateral  circumstance  must  be 
taken  into  account :  the  situation  and  atti- 
tode^of  the  body  ;  the  position  of  the  instru- 
ment with  which  the  wound  is  supposed  to 
have  been  inflicted;  the  direction  of  the 
wound,  and  the  part  of  the  body  In  which  it 
is  situated.  Thus  in  such  a  case  as  I  have 
related'of  the  medical  gentleman,  if  the  body 
and  the  gun  had  not  been  moved  by  those 
who  found  the  body,  ft  might  hft^e  been  as- 
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certained  as  to  the  fact  of  the  death  being 
accidental,  as  it  is  likely  had  it  been  so,  the 
butt-end  of  the  gun  must  have  been  employed 
to  dear  the  passage  of  the  hedge,  and  the 
body  have  fallen  into  the  hedge,  or  been  left 
on  the  side  of  it  opposite  to  that  on  which 
the  gun  lay.  If  two  men  haTc  been  together, 
and  one  is  shot,  if  the  ball  can  be  traced  to 
have  entered  from  below,  and  passed  up- 
wards, the  probability  will  be  that  the  gun 
was  on  the  trail  when  it  went  off,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  death  was  accidental. 

When  suicide  is  doubted,  the  manner  in 
which  the  wound  must  have  been  inflicted 
should  be  strictly  investigated.     Thus  if  a 
man  is  found  with  his  throat  cut,  it  should 
be  determined  whether  the  wound  has  been 
inflicted  by  the  right  or  the  left  hand ;  for  if 
the  manner  of  the  wound  be  such  as  cannot 
be  readily  produced  with  the  left  hand,  and 
the  person  be  nevertheless  a  left-handed  man, 
it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  suicide.     It  will  be 
found  that  the  depth  of  the  wound  is  always 
least  and  most  oblique  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  of  the  hand  which  inflicted  it.     In 
Hargrave*8  State  Trials  is  the  case  of  a  wo- 
man, Jane  Norkott,  who  was  found  dead  in 
her  bed,  with  her  throat  cut,  and  a  knife 
sticking  in  the  floor  near  her.    A  verdict  of 
felo  de  se  was  brought  in  by  the  coroner's 
jury ;  but  suspicion  having  arisen  respecting 
the  cause  of  death,  the  body  was  disinterred, 
and  some  of  her  relations  who  slept  in  an 
adjoining  room  were  put  upon  their  trial 
for  the  murder.     Many  circumstances  were 
jiroved  which  tended  to  implicate  the  prison- 
ers ;  but  the  evidence  was  incomplete,  until 
it  came  out,  that  on  the  left  hand  of  this  un- 
fortunate woman  the  mark  of  a  bloody  left 
hand  was  observed,  which  could  not  of  course 
be  that  of  the  deceased.     Sir  Nicholas  Hyde, 
who  was  Chief  Justice,  made  this  remark, 
**  How  can  you  know  the  print  of  a  right 
hand  from  that  of  the  left  in  such  a  case?'* 
The  reply  of  the  witness  was  extremely  sa- 
tisfactory. "  My  Lord,"  said  he,  <'it  is  hard 
to  describe ;  but  if  it  please  the  honourable 
judge  to  put  his  left  hand  upon  your  left 
hand,  you  cannot  possibly  place  your  right 
hand  in  the  same  posture."    The  experiment 
was  made,  and  the  jury  being  convinced,  as 
no  satisfactory  defence  was  set  up,  the  party, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  was  condemned 
and  executed.     If  fire-arms  be  employed,  it 
is  not  likely  that  suicide  has  been  the  cause 
of  death,  if  the  ball  be  found  to  have  entered 
from  behind.   It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  ascertain  whether  the  wound  has  been  in- 
flicted before  or  after  death,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  the  degree  of  heemorrhage  and  other 
circumstances  which  I  have  already  pointed 
out.     Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  during  the 
pretended  popish  plots,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  was   strangled   on  the  12th  of 
October,   1677i  in   Somerset  House.     The 
body  was  concealed  until  the  fourth  day  after- 
wards, when  it  was  removed  in  a  sedan  chair 


and  thrown  into  a  ditch.  The  murderers 
passed  his  own  sword  through  him,  to  excite 
the  belief  that  he  had  committed  suicide ;  but 
on  the  evidence  of  two  surgeons  who  exa- 
mined the  body  (Messrs.  SkiUard  and  Cam- 
bridge), it  was  proved  that  the  wound  could 
not  have  been  inflicted  during  the  life  of  Sir 
Godfrey,  as  no  blood  was  found  at  the  wound 
or  near  the  place,  and  none  followed  the 
sword  on  uithdrawiog  it;  and  beside,  the 
neck  was  dislocated,  a  mark  an  inch  broad 
round,  and  the  eyes  bloodshot.  The  murder 
was  discovered,  and  three  men,  of  the  name 
of  Green,  Hill,  and  Berry,  tried  for  it, 
convicted,  and  executed.  In  such  a  case, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  fallacy  might  arise 
from  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  made 
after  death ;  but  in  that  case  the  blood 
does  not  coagulate,  which  is  always  the  case 
with  blood  drawn  dvrisg  Bfc.  In  Sir  Ever- 
ard  Hook's  acttmnt  of  the  supposed  suicide 
of  l^eUis,  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, ^ho  was  reported  to  have  attempted 
his  master's  life,  one  of  the  reasons  given  for 
supposing  the  wound  on  the  throat  to  have 
been  inflicted  by  his  own  hand  is,  that  it  was 
long  and  straight ;  *'  any  struggle,"  says  Sir 
Everard,  '*  would  have  made  it  irregular." 
On  this  point,  I  must  accord  with  the  remark 
of  Dr.  Paris,  "  that  this  is  really  a  refinement 
that  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand."  If 
weapons  be  found  near  a  dead  body  with 
wounds,  inflicted  upon  it,  we  must  ascertain 
whether  the  wounds  could  have  resulted  from 
the  use  of  these  instruments.  Thus  in  1764 
a.citizen  of  Leige  was  found  shot,  and  his  own 
pistol  lying  near  him ;  but  on  examining  the 
ball  which  was  extracted  from  the  wound  it 
was  found  too  large  ever  to  have  entered  that 
pistol ;  murder  was  therefore  inferred,  and 
the  murderers  were  afterwards  discovered. 
The  wadding  of  the  fire-arms  employed  has 
even  led  to  tlie  discovery  of  murder.  In  a 
case  mentioned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
1820,  the  wadding  of  the  pistol  was  found  to 
correspond  with  a  torn  letter  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  murderer. 

The  determination  of  those  bent  on  self- 
destruction  is  often  extraordinary.  (Here 
the  lecturer  related  the  story  of  Mr.  Adams.) 

In  this  instance  there  was  no  difiiculty 
in  determining  the  cause  of  death ;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  In  Hecker's  Annales 
for  1826,  a  case  is  related  of  a  Silesian  but- 
cher, who,  whilst  labouring  under  severe  de- 
pression of  spirits,  surprised  his  wife  in  the 
very  act  of  infidelity  with  one  of  his  men. 
This  discovery  drove  him  to  distraction,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  kill  himself  by  dash- 
ing his  head  against  the  wall,  but  not  suc- 
ceeding, he  seized  a  cleaver,  and  struck  him- 
self repeatedly  in  the  forehead  with  the  edge 
of  the  instrument,  until  he  fell  down  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  the  violent  commotion  of 
the  brain.  Now,  independent  of  the  frantic 
resolution  displayed  in  this  case,  if  the  out- 
rage had  not  taken  place  before  witnesses, 
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tkB  eonduskm,  in.  the  absence  of  eyidenee, 
would  have  been,  that  the  miirder  had*  been 
infieted  by  the  hands  of  another  person,  and 
ia  all  probability  suspicion  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  adulterer.  (With  regard  to  the  law 
of  suicide,  see  RusseiU  p.  429). 

With  respect  to  the  proofs  deduced  from 
c«iUateral  olgects,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
indieations  of  a  struggle  having  happened, 
and  remaining  visible  on  the  ground-— the 
traces  of  footsteps  near  the  place  where  the 
murder  is  supposed  to  be  perpetrated — ^the 
absence  of  such  ^traces-^tiie  nature  of  wea- 
pons found  near  the  body-— «nd  the  circum- 
stances to  be  learnt  from  the  examination 
of  competent  witnesses— these  are  matters 
much  connected  with  the  medical  part  of  this 


There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  determin- 
iag  the  fact  when  persons  have  been  acciden- 
tally or  wilfully  burnt  to  death ;  but  ques- 
tions may  arise  when  no  witnesses  are  pre- 
sent to  testify  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
fire  originated — ^whether  the  fire  was  the 
cause  of  death?  Foder^  mentions  a  case, 
in  whieh  several  individuals  were  murdered 
withan  axe,  and  the  house  in  which  they  were, 
afterwards  set  on  fire  by  the  murderer.  The 
medieal  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine, 
reported  them  as  simple  instances  of  death 
by  fire ;  but  circumstances  having  occurred 
to  excite  suspicion,  the  bodies  were  taken  up 
and  carefully  examined.  It  was  proved  that 
the  fire  had  only  scorched  the  bodies  super- 
ficially, and  that  the  marks  of  the  wounds 
from  the  axe  were  distinctly  visible  ;  thence 
investigatioa  was  made,  and  the  murderers 
detected. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  your 
time  with  any  speculations  of  mine  on  the 
solgect  of  spontaneous  combustion.  You 
will  find  all  the  information  you  can  desire 
on  this  part  of  our  subject,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1745,  in  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Sciences  Me  Jicales,  and  in  a  work 
expressly  on  the  subject,  entitled  Essai  sur 
les  Combustions  Humsines,  produites  par 
Tabus  des  liqners  spirit,  by  Jarre  Aimie 
Lair,  published  at  Paris  in  160S.  I  have 
never  seen  any  cases  of  this  morbid  condition 
of  the  body,  yet  T  do  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  the  event ;  but  it  is  so  rare  as  scarcely  to 
deaaand  your  attention.  Nevertheless, 
T^oderft  asserts,  that  combustion  has  taken 
place,  in  which  it  was  possibly  spontaneous, 
and,  yet,  persons  have  been  accused  and  con- 
demned for  the  supposed  murders. 

Murder,  or  suicide,  may  be  the  result  of 
starvation,  consequently  the  symptons  of  it 
should  be  familiar  to  the  medical  witness. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  life  of  the 
body  eannot  long  be  sustained  under  priva- 
tion from  food;  although  the  period  to 
which  it  may  be  protracted  varies  consider- 
ably, owing  to  circumstances  connected  with 
the  age,  constitution,  and  situation  of  the  in- 
dividnids  subjected  to  it     1  will  first  detail 


to  yon  tiie  eifects  of  starvation  on  the  living 
body,  antecedent  to  its  termination  in  death ; 
then  the  appearances  presented  by  dissection 
of  the  body  after  death ;  and  afterwards 
point  out  the  causes  which  modify  the  results 
of  either  a  forced  or  voluntary  privation  of 
food;  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  be- 
tween starvation,  from  a  mere  examination 
of  the  symptoms,  and  some  states  of  disease. 
The  first  visible  effect  of  starvation  is  ema- 
ciation and  debility  ;  but  these  do  not  display 
themselves  for  the  three  first  days.  The 
countenance,  however,  becomes  pale,  and  the 
expression  languid :  the  voice  fails ;  the  ex- 
tcemities  become  cold;  the  pulse  sinks,  and 
the  muflcles  lose  the  power  of  responding  to 
the  will.  An  icy  coldness  often  spreads  over 
the  body ;  and  the  pulse  ceases  to  be  felt ;  sleep- 
lessness ;  palpitations  at  the  heart  alternate 
with  headache  and  syncope;  mild  delirium 
supervenes;  not  unfrequently,  however,  if  the 
wretched  sufferers  survive  this  state,  a 
second  series  of  symptoms  present  them- 
selves ;  the  pulse  again  becomes  perceptible; 
palpitation  of  the  heart  alternates  with  syn- 
cope ;  the  delirium  rises  to  a  degree  little 
short  in  violeace  of  that  which  characterises 
phrenitis ;  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  up- 
on this  flash  of  apparently  reviving  power, 
qniddy  extinguishes  the  vital  spark  in  the 
wasted  frame  which  it  had  previously  almost 
csased  to  animate. 

•  Idfe,  under  sttch  circumstances,  is  scarcely 
extinct  ere  a  foetid,  aerial  odour  exhales 
from  the  body ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  open ; 
the  tongue  and  throat  are  dry,  as  if  com- 
pletely parched  up.  On  opening  the  head, 
the  brain  displays  something  like  increased 
vascularity,  and  serous  effusions  are  found 
in  the  ventricles  and  between  the  membranes. 
In  the  thorax,  the  lungs  seem  shrunk,  and 
as  if  withered ;  in  the  abdomen,  the  stomach 
is  often  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its  natural 
size,  and  the  intestines  are  found  nearly 
«mpty ;  the  gall-bladder  is  turgid  with  bile, 
and  the  duodenum  and  small  intestines 
deeply  imbued  with  it;  whilst  the  blood- 
vessels are  contracted,  comparatively  empty, 
and  the  blood  nearly  devoid  of  crassamentum. 
Sometimes  the  small  intestines  display  marks 
of  inflammation. 

The  most  remarkable  effects  in  the  series 
which  I  have  enumerated,  are  those  displayed 
in  <the  cerebral  organs ;  and  they  demonstrate 
how  closely  the  two  extremes  of  abstinence 
and  of  excess  resemble  one  another  in  their 
effects  on  the  nervous  energy.  The  symp- 
toms during  life,  and  the  post  mortem  ap- 
pearances displayed  by  dissection,  leave 
little  difficulty  in  recognising  this  condition, 
and  permitting  a  decisive  opinion  to  be  de- 
livered :  at  the  same  time,  from  its  simulation 
of  phrenitis  in  the  adult,  and  of  hydrocephalus 
in  children,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found them. 

In  cases  of  spontaneous  starvation,  the 
cerebral  symptoms  are  in  a  great  measure 
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abient,  the  mental  stiiaiiliis  of  •tern  reaohi- 
tion  operating  upon  the  brain  in  a  manner 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  derelopment  of  the 
delirium.  There  are  few  cases  of  Tolnntary 
abstinence  on  reeord.  In  the  Journal  of 
Foreign  Medicine,  No.  ▼,  is  one  described  by 
the  suicide  himself,  who  lived  eighteen  days, 
and  was  found  still  alive  but  feeble,  speech- 
less, and  insensible.  He  died  immediately 
after  having  swallowed,  with  difficulty,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  in  broth.  In  this  instance, 
no  cerebral  symptoms  seem  to  have  displayed 
themselves.  The  most  striking  example  of 
mental  resolution  warding  these  off,  is  in  the 
history  of  Luc  Antoine  Viterbi,  a  Corsican, 
who  was  condemned  to  death  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  assassination  of  Frediani,  and 
voluntarily  starved  himself.  The  details  are 
copied  from  the  Corsican  Gazette  into  the 
London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for 
March,  1 822,  and  from  it  into  Dr.  Paris'  work 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Viterbi  lived  twenty 
days,  merely  gargling  his  mouth  occasionally. 
On  the  19tb  day,  a  slight  pain  at  intervals 
affected  his  heart,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
felt  a  ringing  in  his  ears ;  at  noon  his  head 
became  heavy ;  his  sight,  however,  was  per- 
fect, and  he  eonversed  as  usual,  making  some 
signs  with  his  hands.  An  icy  coldness, 
which  had  occurred  several  times  before, 
again  assailed  his  body;  the  shiverings  were 
frequent  and  dreadful ;  and  his  loins,  in  par- 
ticular, were  seized  vrfth  a  stone-like  cold- 
ness, which  extended  itself  down  his  thighs. 
On  the  20th,  Viterbi  determined  no  longer 
to  moisten  his  mouth ;  and  feeling  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  he  laid  himself  out,  and 
added,  "  I  am  prepared  to  leave  this  world.'* 
Death,  says  the  narrator,  did  not  betray  his 
hopes.     On  the  2 1st.  Viterbi  was  no  more. 

It  is  probable  that  in  both  these  cases,  the 
small  quantities  of  water,  which  in  Viterbi's 
case  was  taken  in  4)te  mouth,  and  in  that  of 
the  other  was  applied  to  the  surface,  during 
the  eighteen  days  of  tetiog  (for  the  suicide 
was  often  soaked  with  rain),  certainly  tended 
to  protract  life.  Dr.  Paris  justly  attributes 
the  preservation  of  Elizabeth  Woodcock, 
who  for  the  space  of  eight  days,  was  buried 
under  the  snow,  near  Cambridge,  to  the  fluid 
which  she  obtained  by  occasionally  sucking 
the  snow. 

Children  sooner  die  from  starvation  than 
adults ;  and  in  after  years,  the  rapidity  of 
this  kind  of  death  is  proportioned  to  the  youth 
and  vigour  of  the  body — a  fact  of  some  im- 
portance to  be  known,  as  questions  may  arise 


respecting  the  right  of  survivorship,  in 
the  event  of  shipwreck,  and  two  or  more 
people  being  saved  on  a  barren  rock,  and 
afterwards  dying  of  famine.  In  the  aoeonnt 
of  the  awful  death  of  Count  Ugolino  and  his 
sons,  given  by  Dante,  the  sons  perished  before 
the  father,  who  survived  tiU  the  eighth  day  of 
his  imprisonment.  On  the  same  priadplea, 
women  are  able  to  bear  abstinenee  kmger 
than  men. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  symptoms 
which  mark  starvation  are  sufficiently 
obvious ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  rdlection» 
that  many  instances  of  it  have  been  brought 
to  light,  as  subjects  of  legal  investigation. 
(1  East,  P.  C.  226 ;  1  Leaeh,  C.  C.  163  i 
2  Campbell's  Reports,  650). 

When  a  medical  man  is  called  to  examine 
a  case  of  this  description,  the  first  object  in 
view  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  starvation 
be  a  case  of  suicide  or  of  murder ;  and  some 
data  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  eases  to 
which  I  have  referred,  in  which  the  brain  was 
examined  for  determining  this  point.  Thus, 
if  the  appearances  in  the  brain  resemble  tliooe 
of  extreme  excitement,  there  is  mneh  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  starvation  was  involun- 
tary, and  of  course  a  case  of  murder ;  but  if 
no  appearances  of  this  deseription  present 
themselves,  we  may  condnde  that  it  hasbeca 
an  act  of  suidde. 

Before  dismissing  tliis  subject,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  point  out  the  management  of  such 
cases,  when  death  does  not  ensue.  The  first 
object  is  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  animal  tem- 
perature, which  is  always  alarmingly  dhnl- 
nished,  before  a  morselof  food  be  administered. 
This  should  be  effected  by  means  of  moderate- 
ly warm  flannels,  bladders  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  such  Uke,  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  as- 
siduous frictions  are  applied  to  the  surface. 
Food  should  then  be  administered  of  a  fluid 
kind ;  and,  even  that  which  becomes  soUd  is 
the  stomach,  such  as  milk,  should  be  avoided. 
A  little  brotii,  thickened  with  any  farinaceous 
matter,  should  be  cautiously  given  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  gradually  augmented  in  quantity. 
Much  care  is  also  necessary  to  remove  every 
source  of  irritation  from  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and,  therefore,  the  bowels  should  be  daily  re- 
lieved by  enemata  of  barley  water;  By  such  a 
method  of  proceeding,  the  tone  and  powers 
of  the  first  passages  will  be  gradually  restored, 
and  the  wretched  patient  again  restored  to  life, 
if  not  to  health  and  vigour  of  body. 
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A  LECTURE 
Dtkvtred  in  CheUea  Garden,  on  Monday,  2jth  April,  1835; 

BBINO 
INTEODUCTORT   TO   THE   COURSE    OF   BOTANICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

By  gilbert  T.  BURNETT, 

PROFESSOR   OF  BOTANY,    IN   KING'S   COLLBOB,    LONDON  ;     TO   THB  MBDICO-BOTANICAL 

80CIBTY  ;    AND  TO   THB  80CIBTY    OF   APOTHBCABIBB. 


Gbntlbmbn — ^The  last  penon  a  man  should  suffer  to  speak  of  him  is  himself ;  for  whether  hii 
words  be  £ew  or  many,  it  is  likely  he  will  be  blamed  for  having  said  both  too  little  and  too 
much.  Still  there  are  occasions,  and  the  present  appears  to  be  one,  in,  which  such  a  risk 
should  be  encountered;  and  I  could  not  reconcile  the  omission  to  my  notions  of  propriety, 
.were  I  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  lately  been  elected,  without 
publicly  expressing  my  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  attends  the  honour  con- 
ferred upon  me,  and  of  returning  my  thanks  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  in  that  manner 
which  I  know  will  alone  be  acceptable  to  them,  viz.  by  tendering  an  assurance  that  I  shall 
be  constantly  engaged  in  attempting  to  further  their  desire  of  rendering  this  garden,  in 
every  pos&ible  way,  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

Gentlemen — It  is  now  about  20  years  since  I  first  followed  to  the  fields  that  venerable 
and  venerated  old  man,  who  held  the  office  of  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries for  almost  half  a  century.  I  can  easily  recal  to  mind  the  sensations  of  pleasure 
with  which  I  listened  to  his  peripatetic  lessons  as  we  wandered  over  hilj  and  dale,  and 
the  feelings  half  of  wonder,  half  of  shame,  that  for  so  long  I  had  neglected  to  examine 
minutely  the  plants  daily  trodden  underfoot,  for  so  long  had  been  wilfully  purblind  to  the 
chief  beauties  of  the  creation — but  this  is  a  topic  on  which,  however  grateful,  I  must  not 
now  descant,  and  I  have  referred  to  it  merely  as  affording  an  epoch  whence  to  trace  the 
revolutions  which  have  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  have  so  entirely  changed 
the  aspect  of  our  science,  that  I  cannot  but  do  something  more  than  suspect  my  much 
esteemed  preceptor  would  find  himself  half  a  stranger  in  the  provinces  where  then,  none 
were  so  &miliar  as  he.      . 

Gentlemen — ^At  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  only  Lectures  on  Botany  deliveied 
in  London,  were  the  lectures  on  this  foundation — I  might  almost  say  in  EAgland ;  for 
those  at  our  universities  had  &llen  into  neglect.  At  that  time  our  various  medical 
schools,  all  now  so  well  provided  with  botani^  teadiers,  were  wholly  unconscious  of  s 
lecturer  on  botany.  It  is  true  that  occasional  attempts  were  made  both  at  St  Ihomaa's 
Hospital  and  by  several  private  individuals,  to  institute  courses  of  lectures,  but  they  all 
without  exception  failed.  Botany,  although  extolled  and  recommended  as  a  branch  of 
medical  education,  was  not  absolutely  required,  and  the  students  were  too  few  to  allow 
the  lectures  to  be  continued.  Hence;  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  this  society,  in 
fostering  botany  through  the  dark  ages  of  its  neglect,  this  most  important  branch  of 
science,  which  is  so  iiltimately  connected  with  our  profession,  as  almost  to  deserve  to  be 
ranked  as  part  of  its  foundation,  might  have  been  severed  from  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
its  cultivation  have  become  obsolete  among  us. 

Gentlemen — It  may  not  be  known  to  all  now  present,  and  therefore  I  may  be  permitted 
to  mention  the  fact,  that  this  was  the  third  botanical  garden  established  in  Eugland,  and' 
the  oldest  now  in  existence.  Gerard's  garden,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first,  was  in 
Holbom,  but  now  its  jplace  knoweth  it  no  more ;  and  %adescant's  garden  at  South  Lam- 
beth, has  long  since  fallen  into  decay :  while  the  Chelsea  Garden  has  alone  been  perma- 
nently supported ;  yet  this  has  not  been  done  without  great  exertions,  and  repeatea  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  the  members ;  of  tliese  an  account  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Field's  Mem^fra 
of  Chelsea  Garden.  The  early  celebrity  which  this  garden  attained,  and  the  reputation 
that  it  established,  is  well  marked  by  the  visits  made  to  it  by  illustrious  foreigners,  as 
AersHmn,  who  was  here  in  1682,  and  who  by  exchange  enriched  the  botanic  garden  ^ 
lieyden,  with  plants  from  this  collection.  It  has  dso  been  from  time  to  time  spokep  of 
by  Evelyn  and  others,  in  terms  of  high  commendation ;  and  furthermore,  it  was  in  this 
garden  and  by  its  officers,  that  many  of  those  discoveries  and  observations  were  made  that 
have  served  so  essentially  to  advance  our  science.  Doody  and  Petiver,  who  assisted  the 
celebrated  Ray,  and  furnished  him  with  such  abundant  materials,  that  their  names  occur 
in  almost  every  few  pages  of  his  synopsis,  were,  the  former  the  curator  of  this  gaiden,  and 
the  latter  the  first  demonstrator.  Jussieu,  spesking  of  Doody,  calls  him  ''  Inter  Pharma* 
copoeios  Londinensis,  sui  temporis  Coryphoeus,"  and  Ray  thus  a&ctionately  menticm^ 
Petiver,  whose  botanical  knowledge  was  well  known,  **  Jacobus  Potiver,  nou  postiev 
notse  botanic  us,  mei  amicissimus."    To  these  may  be  added,  the  well  known  names 
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Rand,  Miller,  Forsyth,  Hudson,  CortiB,  Wheeler,  and  others,  who  have  successively  held  the 
offices  of  curator  and  demonstrator,  and  have  earned  for  themselves  and  this  establishment, 
the  credit  that  both  they  and  it  enjoy.  Sherard,  a  member  of  our  society,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  garden  committee,  must  not  be  passed  unmentioned,  for  it  was  he  who  not 
only  fostered  tins  establishment,  but  cultivated  at  Eitham,  at  his  own  expense,  a  choice 
collection  of  rare  exotic  plants,  an  account  of  which  was  published  after  his  de^th,  by 
Billenius,  in  a  work  entitled  the  "  Hortm  EUhamensis."  A  love  of  science  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  Sherard's  family,  for  while  he  was  fostering  botany  here,  his  elder  brother, 
Br.  ^lliam  Sherard,  endowed  the  Botanical  Professorship  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
It  may  likewise  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  it  was  from  this  garden  that  Dr.  Walker,  the 
founder  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  sought  and  obtained  his 
fixst  curator,  in  the  person  of  Charles  Miller*  younger  son  of  the  celebrated  Philip  Miller, 
who  was  well  entitled  to  the  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by  his  foreign  ootempora- 
ries  who  styled  him  "  Hortulanornm  princeps."  Linnseus,  however,  seems  to  have  even 
more  worthily  estimated  him,  and  to  have  been  inclined  to  salute  him  as  a  chief  among 
botanists,  as  well  as  among  gardeners  ;  for,  he  says,  of  his  great  work,  the  Gardener's 
Bictionary,  "  non  erit  Lexicon  Hortulanorum,  sed  etiam  Botanicorum." 

It  would  be  easy  to  swell  this  il'ecord  by  naming  other  members  of  our  society,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  botanists,  or  have  been  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  these  gardens,  either  as  patrons  or  stndents,  or  both.  Yet  a  prolonged  detail  would 
be  tedious,  and  might  appear  almost  egotistical,  or  least  might  seem  to  display  too  much 
of  the  **  esprit  de  corp,"  which,  although  not  an  unworthy  spirit,  must  not  be  too  freely 
indulged.  We  will,  therefore,  turn  to  another  topic,  referring  those  who  wish  for  further 
information,  to  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Field,  already  mentioned,  from  which  many  of  the 
preceding  facts  have  been  derived :  only  in  conclusion,  adding  that  it  was  here  that  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  is  believed  to  have  commenced  his  botanical  studies,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  venerable  Philip  Miller. 

The  ^xBt  herborising  or  botanical  excursion  undertaken  by  authority  of  this  society,  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  was  in  the  year  1633,  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago ;  bat 
how  long  previously  the  faerborisings,  which  were  then  first  formally  instituted,  had  been 
made  is  unknown.  These  excursions,  at  first  few  in  number,  were  subsequently  increased, 
and  became  highly  serviceable  in  the  instruction  of  students.  And  they  have  now  been 
carried  on  for  about  two  centuries,  until  merged  in  the  establishment  of  more  extensive 
courses  of  instruction. 

When  no  other  lectures  were  delivered  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  the  instruction  afford- 
ied  here  was  with  great  propriety  altogether  of  an  elementary  kind ;  but,  now  that  the 
elements  of  botany  are  taught,  and  taught  so  well,  in  so  many  schools  in  London,  it  does 
seem  that  this  garden,  and  the  abundant  illustrations  it  contains,  may  be  more  advan- 
tageously employed  in  practically  illustrating  its  general  principles  or  theories,  as  taught 
in  the  schools,  than  in  simply  teaching  the  rudiments  of  botany,  which  from  the  very  rules 
which  regulate  the  admission  of  students,  viz.,  the  recommendation  of  their  teachers,  it  is 
presumed  have  already  been  (in  the  majority  of  cases)  elsewhere  attained.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
«onceivtf  it  to  have  been  ever  the  intention  of  the  garden  committee  to  invite  the  botanical 
lectarevB  of  the  metropolis  to  send  the  students  of  their  respective  classes  to  Chelsea 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  repeated,  in  other  words,  and  by  another  voice,  those 

Sinciples  and  rudiments  of  the  science  wMch  c^n  be  both  taught  and  learned  as  well  in 
e  lecture  room  as  in  the  garden.  And  in  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed,  not  only  by 
what  has  previously  been  done,  but  also  by  what  is  now  being  done  here,  viz.,  the  render- 
ing various  parts  of  the  garden  more  available  for  practical  study.  During  this  season 
e  dozen  beds  have  been  prepared  and  planted  to  illustrate  the  natural  system  of  arrange- 
ment; and,  although  not  yet  quite  completed,  they  will  be  so  very  soon. 
*  This  k  an  alteration  in  the  garden — an  addition  to  its  previous  means  of  study  and  in- 
struction— ^which  1  should  have  been  proud  to  have  presented  you  with  as  the  first  fruits 
of  my  official  labours.  But,  alas!  1  was  forestalled.  I  found  the  work  ready  to  my  hand; 
and  I  am  bound  to  advertise  you  that  the  scheme  originated  with  the  garden  committee 
during  the  interval  that  occurred  between  the  resignation  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
and  my  election  ;  and  that  the  design  has  been  carried  into  execution  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  David  Don,  so  well  and  so  honourably  known  to  us  all. 

Such,  gentlemen,  being  the  case,  I  propose  to  render  these  garden  lectures  and  demon- 
stnitionsas  practical  as  possible;  as  far  as  possible  to  render  them  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  botany  which  you  are  taught  in  your  respective  schools;  to  make  them,  in  fact, 
to  botanical  students,  what  clinical  lectures  are  to  the  students  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
You  go  to  the  lecture  rooms  in  your  various  schools,  you  hear  descriptions  of  diseases, 
their  symptoms,  and  their  treatment;  but  your  instruction  is  imperfect,  if  you  do  not 
follow  up  the  theoretic  doctrines  you  have  heard  in  the  theatre,  by  observation  in  the 
wards  of  an  hospital ;  and  simple  observation  in  an  hospital  will  be  of  little  avail  without 
clinical 'instffiction  is  at  the  same  time  afforded.  In  botany  the  case  is  strictly  parallel: 
it  QOBfeists,  like  other  sciences,  of  its  theory  and  its  practice.    The  general  principles  may 
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be  taught  in  the  schools,  bat  it  «•&  be  piaetically  studied  only  in  Qi£  fvden  and  the 
£eldB.  We  will  npt  call  this  garden  a  vegetable  hospital,  becanee*  although  our  plants 
are  often  sickly,  and  too  often,  notwithstanding  all  our  care*  vill  die,  yet  we  may  affirm 
that  what  the  hospital  is  to  the  students  of  medicine  and  surgery,  this  garden  may  become 
to  the  students  of  botany ;  viz.,  the  place  where  they  may  see  those  things  of  which  they 
have  previously  only  heard ;  and  test,  by  actual  observation  of  nature,  the  doctrines 
vhich  are  taught  by  man.  Here,  too,  as  in  an  hosj^tal,  we  shall  lead  you  to  the  bed-sides, 
sometimes  of  our  vegetable  patients,  bat  more  frequently  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
direst  objects  in  creation,  in  aatste  of  health ;  and  assist  you  to  study  their  physiological 
as  well  as  their  pathological  conditions :  and,  after  such  observations  have  been  made  in 
the  garden,  we  aball  aswmble  here  to  deliver  our  clinical  lectures. 

Such,  genUemeo,  is  the  plan  I  intend  to  pursue ;  but.  as  at  present  few  plants,  excepting 
those  which  Liiuiaeus  figuratively  called  preeia,  messengers,  or  early  risers,  have  raised 
thrtWMciftm  &om  their  wintry  coudies,'  and  the  majority  are  (to  continue  the  use  of  his 
l^tieal  language),  still  asleep,  and  have  withdrawn  their  heads  beneath  their  coverlid  of 
earth,  I  propose  to  fill  np  that  time  which  must  elapse  before  they  awake,  by  giving  a  few 
introductory  lessons,  which  will  familiarize  the  subject  to  those  pupils  who  have  not  at^- 
tended  any  botanical  lectures  before ;  and  which  may,  also,  be  not  without  their  use  in 
shewing  the  more  advanced  student  that  the  facts,  and  all  the  main  doctrines  of  our 
science,  are  the  same,  wherever  they  may  be  learned,  or  wlierever  taught ;  however  va- 
rious may  be  the  general  views  which  different  lecturers  may  take,  and  however  diverse 
the  extent  to  which  they  pursue  the  subject. 

But,  in  giving  you  my  view  of  botany  and  its  subdivisions,  I  would  not  have  any  one 
supixjse  that  I  wish  to  enforce  it  on  your  attention  as  the  best  that  has  been  delivered,  or 
to  recommend  you  to  let  it  supersede  those  you  have  already  learned ;  on  such  points 
each  individual  may  entertain  his  own  opinion ;  only  he  should  take  care  not  to  form  one 
before  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  lest  he  mistake  prejudice  for  conviction.  I 
shall  merely  give  it  you  as  a  scheme  which  1  have  found  convenient  for  collecting  and  as- 
sociating the  various  subordinate  sciences  of  which  botany  consists,  and  which  X  consider 
integral  parts,  while  others  in  general  esteem  them  distinct  though  collateral  studies. 

It  is  a  curious  faict,  that  the  conclusion  or  end  of  a  science,  philosophically  considered,  is 
always  the  part  first  kno^vn  and  pursued  in  practice.  Indeed  it  is  the  value  of  a  few  facts 
often  accidentally  discovered,  and  long  empirically  practised,  which  encourages  research 
into  abstract  principles,  and  ensures  a  reward  to  the  labours  of  the  student.  What  is  the 
value  of  that  science,  asked  Franklin,  which  is  not  applicable  to  some  useful  purpose  ? 
And  the  question  of  utility  is  the  touchstone  by  which  all  sciences  must  be  content  to  be 
tried,  for  by  it  they  will  ultimately  be  judged,  by  it  they  will  be  approved,  or  by  it  coa- 
denmed. 

The  utility  of  botany  I  am  not  here  called  upon  to  shew :  its  value  has  been  too  long 
established  and  too  generally  acknowledged,  to  admit  of  any  comment.  What  1  wish  to 
direct  your  attention  to,  is  the  fact  thai  it  was  the  uses  of  plants  which  first  arrested  human 
attention — that  it  was  their  value  as  food,  as  medicines,  and  in  the  arts,  which  led  to  the 
investigation  of  their  structure  and  their  functions,  as  well  as  to  their  diagnosis  and 
systematic  arrangements — subjects  upon  which  immense  labour  has  been  bestowed ;  and 
this  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  place  altogether,  becanse  of  their  pre-eminent  utility. 

Illustrations  of  this  position  are  so  numerous,  that  one  is  puzzled  in  the  selection.  A 
plant  is  found  having  a  pleasing  aspect,  an  agreeable  smell  and  delicious  flavour;  and 
moreover  when  eaten,  proves  to  be  wholesome  and  nutritious  as  food.  Another  is  met 
with,  which  to  a  casual  observer  seems  to  possess  many  of  the  same  qualities  ;  this  how- 
ever on  being  eaten,  may  prove  to  be  unwholesome — or  at  least  unfit  for  food.  It  may 
yet,  however,  be  useful  as  a  medicine,  or  it  may  be  a  deadly  poison.  In  either  case  it  is 
essential  that  plants  having  such  different  properties,  should  be  distinguished,  otherwise 
food  would  be  eaten  in  dread,  if  not  in  danger,  and  medicine  be  taken  without  confidence, 
if  not  in  fear.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  distinctions  should  be  sought; 
and  this  is  the  work  of  science — mere  habit,  or  empirical  observation,  is  unequal  to  the  task. 
We  have,  in  some  of  our  excursions,  met  with  experienced  herb-gatherers,  who  have  collected 
myrrhis  temuUnta  instead  of  conium,  and  who  have  laughed  at  our  ignorance,  in  attempting 
to  convince  them  of  their  error.  Such  instances  are  continually  occurring  ;  our  officers  at 
the  Hall  will  tell,  you  that  countrymen  labour  up  to  town  with  heavy  burdens  of  useless 
plants  mistaken  for  officinal  ones.  The  fatal  accident  which  occurred  at  Woolwich,  must 
be  in  the  recollection  of  all,  when  a  gang  of  hungry  convicts  employed  to  raise  the  river 
wall  on  the  lianks  of  the  Thames,  dug  up  some  fleshy  sweet-tasted  roots,  which  short  com- 
mons persuaded  them  to  eat,  and  of  seventeen  persons  who  partook  of  this  repast,  the  major 
part  were  made  seriously  ill,  and  several  died.  A  similar  accident  I  find  reported  in  the 
papers  of  yesterday,  by  which  two  children  were  destroyed. 

The  uses  of  plants  in  the  arts,  as  affording  habitations  and  clothing,  and  as  food,  every 
one  who  by  nature  is  naked  and  hungry,  will  readily  allow.  Our  cotton  and  linen 
manufactures,  and  the  duties  raised  for  the  service  of  the  state,  on  malt,  hops,  sugar/  tea. 
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coffee,  and  tobacco,  are  likewise  so  constanUy  urged  on  our  attentiooy  from  their  extreme 
importance,  that  a  simple  notice  is  alone  required ;  bat  the  Talue  of  plants  as  medi- 
cines, they  who  are,  or  have  been  sick,  alone  can  feel,  and  they  can  only  feel,  they  cannot 
tell  their  worth. 

My  estimate  of  physic,  gentlemen,  is  very  different  now  to  what  it  was  a  twelTcmonth 
or  two  years  ago.  X  will  not  say  that  I  then  regarded  it  merely  as  a  profession  by  which 
a  liyelihood  was  to  be  obtained.  I  knew,  1  perceived,  I  was  convinced,  that  it  remo\ed 
or  mitigated  much  bodily  suffering,  that  it  assisted  in  the  re-establishment,  or  hastened  the 
recovery  of  health,  and  thus  if  it  could  not  always  preserve  life,  it  smoothed  the  raasage 
to  the  grave.  I  well  recollect,  as  it  was  one  of  my  early  cases,  the  unspeakable  effusions 
of  gratitude  which  a  poor  creature  looked,  who  after  suffering  a  martyrdom  with  scirrhous 
pylorus,  obtained  temporary  ease  by  the  application  of  a  plaster  of  extract  of  belladonna; 
and  in  another  very  recent  case,  a  lady  who  had  cancer  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  spread* 
ing  also  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  only  intervals  of  ease  which  she  enjoyed  for  many 
months  were  those  produced  by  the  adminstration  of  the  acetate  of  morphia.  She  used  to 
call  her  medicine  her  hUsted  pillst  and  said  that  however  excruciating  her  pains,  shortly 
after  she  had  taken  the  pills,  a  calm  appeared  to  steal  over  her,  her  agonies  were  lessened, 
her  tortured  body  seemed  lulled  to  rest,  and  after  lying  for  some  time,  often  an  hour  or  two 
in  a  state  of  what  she  detcribed  as  heavenly  tranquillity,  she  usually  slept;  but  she 
slept  only  to  wake  again  to  misery,  for  day  by  day  her  pains  returned,  and  regularly 
increased  in  force  as  the  influence  of  the  medicine  wore  off,  so  that  she  watched  with  in- 
tense anxiety  the  time  when  she  was  again  to  take  her  blessed  pills.  Circumstances  such 
as  these  reconcile  us  to  much  that  is  irksome  in  the  study,  to  much  that  is  unpleasant  in 
ihe  duties  of  our  profession ;  and  if  some  patients  are  unthankful,  the  gratitude  of  others 
and  the  consciousness  of  benefits  bestowed,  become  more  than  an  equivalent.  Hence,  if  of 
any  one,  it  may  truly  be  said  of  the  medical  practitioner,  that  when  the  ear  hears  him,  it 
blesses  him,  and  when  the  eye  sees  him,  it  gives  witness  unto  him ;  because  he  delivert 
the  poor  that  cries,  and  he  that  hath  none  to  help  him,  therefore  the  ble-sing  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perish  shall  come  upon  him.  Yet  gentlemen,  even  with  these  convictions  it 
was  not  until  I  myself  was  ill,  that  I  truly  felt  and  confessed  the  value  of  medicine — I  had 
previously  formed  fiur  too  low  an  estimate  of  its  powers — I  had  little  weighed  in  my  mind 
the  felicity  which  a  cessation  of  pain  produces,  a  cessation  often  effected  by  a  single  grain 
of  opium,  by  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  During  convalescence  I  had  little  under- 
stood the  tonic  powers  of  cinchona  and  our  other  vegetable  bitters,  but  on  rising  from  a 
bed  of  sickness,  the  sensible  accessions  of  strength,  during  its  administration,  and  the  per- 
ceptible influence  of  each  successive  dose  is  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  pleasure,  which 
you  must  be  very  ill  before  you  can  hope  to  enjoy. 

But,  gentlemen,  with  such  instruments  in  our  hands,  how  great  is  our  responsibility  for 
their  proper  use.  Medicines  are  fearful  weapons,  for  according  as  they  are  wielded  they 
may  liberate  the  sick  from  the  thraldom  of  disease,  or  they  may  render  incurable  slight 
ailments,  fetter  the  body  with  permanent  complaints,  or  even  worse,  spread  through 
families  death,  desolation,  and  woe. 

A  man  presuming  to  practise  medicine  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  and  the  best  modes  of  their  application,  is  not  simply  a  dishonest  man,  for  he 
does  not,  like  the  fraudulent  trader,  merely  rob  his  fellow  creatures  of  their  property,  but 
he  injures  their  health,  and  perhaps  destroys  their  life ;  and  if  a  life  be  lost  by  an  ignorant 
practitioner,  which  might  have  been  saved  by  one  well-informed,  is  such  a  death  to  be  con- 
sidered a  natural  death  P  Is  it  not  rather  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  cold-blooded  kinds  of 
murder  P 

If  these  things  be  so,  can  we  wonder  that  the  study  of  plants,  whence  our  most  valuable 
medicines  are  derived,  should  be  considered  an  important  and  essential  branch  of  medi* 
cine  P  Can  we  any  longer  be  surpriMd  at  the  laboura.  immense  as  they  are,  which  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  systematic  arrangement  and  specific  distinctions  of  vegetables  P  For  a 
long  time  all  our  medicines  were  derived  from  this  kingdom,  and  even  now,  although  some 
important  ones  are  of  mineral  origin,  the  majority  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  are 
vegetables,  such,  for  example,  as  opium,  cinchona,  rhubarb,  aloes,  jalap,  colocynth,  senna,  - 
ipecacuan,  cinnamon,  hemlock,  belladonna,  assafcetida,  catechu,  digitalis,  myrrh,  castor 
oil,  sarsaparilla,  tobacco,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  even  iodine,  which  triumphs  over  scrofula,  and 
threatens  to  conquer  cancer,  and  even  consumption,  is  the  produce  of  a  long-neglected 
plant — the  Alga  inutUis  of  the  ancients.  What  a  satire  on  the  judgment  of  man,  as  to 
the  utility  of  the  productions  of  nature. 

Time  forbids  me  to  dilate  further  on  this  branch  of  our  science ;  but  the  iSses  of  plants 
are  so  well  known,  that  more  ample  illustrations  are  needless:  each  person  will  be  able  to 
levy  them  in  hosts.  To  discover  the  properties  of  vegetables,  and  to  distinguish  the  ac* 
tive  from  the  inert,  is  the  purpose  or  chief  end  of  botanical  studies,  and  the  uses  of  plants 
as  food,  as  medicines,  and  in  the  arts,  are  the  subordinate  branches  of  one  great  department 
of  botany,  hence  called  Phytognotia,  or  the  doctrine  of  vegetable  utilities. 

As  the  chaiacten  by  which  plauts  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  can  only  be  de- 
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xiTttd  firom  their  pecaliarities  of  form,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  accnrate  diagnoses 
has  naturally  led  to  an  investigation  of  their  strnctore,  and  hence  has  sprung  that  branch 
of  the  science  called,  of  old,  vegetable  anatomy,  but  now,  in  general,  termed  organogra- 
phy— ^which  includes  the  investigation  both  of  their  external  forms  and  their  internal  or« 
ganic  structures.  To  this  must  be  added  researches  into  their  chemical  constitution,  and 
Into  those  laws  which  regulate  the  developments  of  their  various  parts.  The  study  of 
the  structure  of  plants,  first  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  diagnostic  signs, 
is  in  itself  so  pregnant  with  interest,  that  it  well  deserves,  and  often  obtains,  attention  on  its 
own  account  alone.  These  investigations  have  likewise  not  only  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  instituted,  but  have  opened  several  new  fields  of  inquiry,  and  led  to 
some  most  important  and  very  unexpected  results,  e.  g»  not  only  have  differential  charac- 
ters been  obtained,  by  which  the  various  species  and  genera  of  plants  can  be  with  tolerable 
ease  and  certainty  distinguished  from  each  other,  so  that  dietetic,  medicinal,  and  delete- 
rious vegetables  need  no  longer  be  mistaken  for  each  other  or  confounded ;  but  further- 
more, it  has  been  shown  that  plants,  not  specifically  the  same,  if  they  have  the  same  gene- 
ral structure,  are  possessed  of  the  same  general  properties.  On  this  discovery  is  built  the 
doctrine  of  homomorphism,  one  of  the  most  important  advances  made  in  modern  botany ; 
for,  from  the  ascertained  properties  of  a  few  known  plants,  the  qualities  may  be  safely  pre* 
dicated  of  multitudes  that  are  unknown.  Thus  not  only  lb  it  ascertained  that  strychnos, 
atropa,  colchicum,  and  digitalis  are  poisonous  vegetables,  but  it  has  become  an  axiom  in 
botany,  that  all  plants  having  equivalent  structures  are  more  or  less  noxious  hkewise. 
Again,  we  thus  learn,  not  only  that  the  coleworts,  apples,  grasses,  mallows,  beets,  and 
many  others  are  innocuous  and  nutritious,  but  that  all  their  associates  or  natural  allies  are 
possessed  of  similar  wholesome  properties,  and  may  be  used  as  dietetic  vegetables. 
Further  illustrations  of  the  importance  of  this  doctrine  are  scarcely  wanting — but  a  few 
may  be  given.  Thus  it  is  known  that  all  the  marantacess  or  arrow-roots  are  nutritiottsand 
insipid ;  the  gingers  and  their  allies,  innocuous,  but  sapid  and  powerfully  aromatic ;  the 
pines  resinous  and  stinuilating,  while  the  cycases  are  mucilaginous  and  insipid,  but  afford- 
ing nutritious  fecula ;  the  labiatae,  or  mint  tribes,  innocuous,  but  aromatic ;  the  gentians 
bitter ;  the  convolvuluses  cathartic ;  the  succory  group  soporific ;  the  artichokes  and  their 
allies  bitter ;  the  myrtles  aromatic ;  tfie  poppies  and  their  associates  more  or  less  power- 
fully sedative ;  and  the  ranunculus  tribes  acrid  and  poisonous ;  and  so  forth. 

Such  knowledge  cannot  fiiil  to  be  highly  useful  ami  important,  and  its  practical  applica- 
tions are  obvious — of  these  time  will  only  allow  me  to  <mer  two  illustrations,  and  tne  fol- 
lowing is  selected  because  its  termination  was  less  serious  than  many  that  could  be  quoted. 
Beverley,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,  tells  ns  that  some  soldiers,  who  were  sent  to 
James  Town  to  quell  the  rebellion  of^  Bacon,  mistaking  stramonium  for  a  spinach  herb, 
gathered  some  of  its  leaves  in  a  very  young  state,  and  after  boiling,  ate  plentifully  of 
them;  the  effect  of  which,  he  adds,  was  a  **  very  pleasant  comedy ;  for  they  turned  natural 
fools  upon  it  for  several  diays.  One  would  blow  up  a  feather  into  the  air ;  another  would 
dart  straws  at  it  with  much  fury ;  another,  stark  naked,  was  seen  sitting  up  in  a  comer  like 
a  monkey,  grinning  and  making  mouths ;  a  fourth  would  fondly  kiss  and  paw  his  compa- 
nions, and  sneer  in  their  faces  with  a  countenance  more  antib  than  any  in  a  Dutch  droll. 
in  thi*  frantic  condition  they  were  confined,  lest  in  their  folly  they  should  destroy  them- 
selves. A  thousand  simple  tricks  they  played,  but,  after  eleven  days,  returned  to  them- 
selves again,  not  remembering  anything  that  had  passed." 

Beverley  might  call  it  **  a  very  pleasant  comedy,"  but  to  be  deprived  of  one's  reason  for 
eleven  days,  and  to  be  during  that  time  not  only  a  fool,  but  in  danger  of  destroying  one's- 
self,  could  be  anyUiing  but  pleasant  to  the  sufferers,  however  comic  their  antics  might  be 
to  bystanders ;  and  in  other  cases  where  this  plant  has  been  taken,  death  has  ensued. 

Such  an  accident  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  had  possessed 
a  very  slight  portion  of  botanical  knowledge.  It  contrasts  well  with  another  case,  in  which 
a  ship's  crew,  suffering  much  in  health  from  the  deprivation  of  vegetable  food,  touched  at  a 
idace  where  there  were  found  abundance  of  plants,  but  none  of  them  of  the  kinds  which  they 
bad  been  accustomed  to  eat;  but  the  surgeon  recognising  in  an  unknown  plant  those  es- 
sential characters  of  a  natural  order  of  known  innocuous  qualities,  at  once  with  confidence 
selected  it  for  food,  and  thus  restored  the  crew  to  health,  avoiding,  by  the  means  of 
science,  the  nusfortune  of  rendering  his  companions  madmen  for  a  fortnight,  or  of  poison- 
ingthero,  as  occurred  to  the  poor  fellows  at  Woolwich. 

There  are  certain  groups  of  plants  which  form  apparent  exceptions  to  these  general  rules, 
such  as  the  umbelliferas,  the  artocarpcK,  &c.,  but  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  may  be 
attributable  tothe  newness  of  the  research,  and  the  imperfections  of  our  classifications,  are 
no  hindrances  to  the  practical  application  of  homomorphism,  although  they  have  been 
ignorantly  thrown  forward  as  objections ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  certain  forms  axe  ascer- 
tained to  indicate  wholesome  properties,  and  others  deleterious  ones,  while  a  third  series 
are  known  to  be  present  in  plants  of  uncertain  or  variable  qualities,  the  first  and  second 
would  be  accepted  or  rejected  with  confidence,  while  the  third  would  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  danger  avoided;  hence  the  end  or  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  attained. 
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Beings  so  carionsly  and  wonderfally  made  as  plants —being  of  such  surpasBing  beauty 
and  variety  in  their  external  forms,  and  demonstfatiTe  of  sach  astounding  skill  in  their  in- 
ternal mechanisnii  cannot  but  have  some  important  functions  to  perform ;  and  the  investi- 
gation of  them  is  the  province  of  vegetable  physiology.  The  functions  of  plants,  1  heed 
scarcely  say,  are  most  curious  and  important,  not  only  with  reference  to  their  own  well- 
being,  but  in  an  equal  degree  to  both  animals  and  men.  Their  influence  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere and  upon  the  soil  are  among  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  theit  functions. 
The  renovation  of  the  air  by  plants,  when  rendered  irrespirable  by  breathing  or  combus- 
tion, although  at  one  time  questioned,  is  a  fact  now  indisputably  established,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  its  humidity,  and  on  the  salubrity  of  the  soil,  is  much  greater  than  is  usually 
Conceived.  That  swampy  aguish  districts  have  been  drained  and  rendered  salubrious 
by  the  judicious  planting  of  trees,  and  that  the  humidity  and  temperature  of  various 
Countries,  such  especially  as  our  own,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  varied,  and 
even  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  been  lessened  by  the  felling  of  woods  and  clearing  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  forest  land,  are  truths  too  well  known  to  be  more  than  just  adverted  to. 
The  influence  exerted  by  plants  in  the  conversion  of  inorganic  into  organic  matter,  is  like- 
wise another  most  important  function,  and  one  exclusively  their  own,  for  it  is  a  power  that 
animals  do  not  possess ;  while  the  metamorphoses  they  effect  in  refuse  matter,  changing 
every  sort  of  fllth  and  ordure  which  is  supplied  to  them  in  the  form  of  manure,  into  sub- 
stances fit  for  food  or  raiment,  are  no  less  strange  than  they  are  common.  We  are  asto- 
nished at  the  chemist,  and  extol  his  skill  for  converting,  by  an  expensive  process,  linen 
into  sugar,  wood  into  a  sort  of  flour,  star6h  into  gum,  and  so  forth — and  rightly  do  we 
give  way  to  wonder ;  but  conversions  umilar,  though  much  more  perfect  and  extensive, 
are  being  wrought  by  every  plant,  even  by  the  humblest  weed  that  grows.  They  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  manufacture,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  flour,  sugar, 
oil,  resin,  flax,  cotton,  and  all  the  other  numerous  vegetable  substances  which  are  so 
conducive  to  our  comfort,  nay,  so  essential  to  our  existence,  from  earth,  air,  and  water — 
presenting  us  not  only  with  new  organic  matter,  derived  by  their  agency  fiom  the  mineral 
kingdom,  but  also  renovating  that  which,  having  been  fed  on  or  otherwise  used  and  spoiled 
by  men  and  animals,  they  cast,  with  loaUiing.on  the  dunghill,  and  for  the  most  part  fail  to 
recognise  when  returned  to  them  as  com,  and  oil,  as  culinary  vegetables,  as  delicious  fruit, 
and  as  fragrant  and  beauteous  flowers.  The  scientific  culture  of  plants  is  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  their  structure  and  their  functions,  or  it  is  a  branch  of  vegetable  physiology; 
and  vast  have  been  the  improvements  in  both  horticulture  and  agriculture,  since  empirical 
practice  has  in  some  measure  been  superseded  by  scientific  principles.  The  system  of  as- 
Bolements,  or  the  rotation  of  crops,  by  which  the  produce  of  our  land  has  been  quadrupled, 
and  the  acclimation  of  plants  with  their  hybridizations,  by  which  the  fruits  and  flowers  of 
more  southern  regions  are  reconciled  to  our  climate,  are  a  few  among  the  many  examples 
which  might  be  given  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  science  upon  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful arts.  The  increase  of  food,  and  the  fact  of  the  more  choice  vegetables  becoming  cheap 
and  common,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  observed  by  every  one.  Each  year  our  markets  and 
shops  are  supplied  more  abundantly  and  with  more  choice  vegetables.  Sea  kale,  for  ex- 
ample, which  a  few  years  since  was  rare  and  costly,  is  now  cheap  and  common.  Cole- 
worts,  cauliflowers,  and  the  various  kinds  of  broccoli,  are  not  only  improved,  but  have 
become  more  plentiful  and  cheap;  while  the  potato,  second  only  to  corn  in  its  importance, 
if  not  altogether,  as  an  esculent  vegetable,  the  o£&pring  of  science,  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved, varied,  and  multiplied  by  human  skill  and  industry,  and  so  much  increased  in 
value,  as  to  be  more  indebted  to  its  foster  parents  in  Europe,  Uian  to  the  American  savages 
by  whom  it  was  originally  discovered.  But  here  again  inexorable  time  cuts  short  the 
thread  of  our  discourse. 

If  plants  in  a  state  of  health  are  so  essential  to  our  existence,  and  conduce  so  much 
to  our  comfort  and  our  pleasure,  it  would  surely  be  ungrateful  in  us  to  neglect  them 
when  diseased.  Vegetable  pathology  forms,  then,  another  subordinate  branch  of  our 
science ;  and  although  the  maladies  of  plants  have  not  hitherto  been  studied  so  much 
and  so  successfully  as  those  of  men  and  animals,  still  we  know  enough  of  them  to  be 
able  to  perceive  that  they  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  various  diseases,  some  of  which  we 
are  enabled  to  relieve,  and  others  which  are  incurable  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge. Plants,  perhaps,  suffer  more  from  invermination  and  the  attacks  of  insects  than 
from  any  .other  means;  yet  they  are  subject  to  other  diseases,  both  of  a  sporadic  and  epi- 
demic kind.  Some  of  these  even  bear  a  similitude  to  animal  disorders,  and  have,  there- 
fore, received  similar  names,  of  which  Wildenow  furnishes  a  catalogue.  Thus,  plants  are 
affected  with  atrophy,  tabes  or  consumption,  anasarca  or  dropsy,  hemorrhage,  lepra, 
Vermes,  or  warts,  chloro-sis,  icterus,  ulcerations,  common  gangrene,  and  necrosis,  or  dry 
gangrene,  besides  various  kinds  of  deformities,  wounds,  mutilations,  &C.  &c.  They  are 
likewise  subject,  especially  the  cacti,  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  sudden  death,  called  by  the 
French  *'  la  mort,"  by  which,  when  affected,  a  branch  or  even  a  whole  plant  is  as  rapidly 
destroyed  as  the  use  of  a  limb  is  lost,  or  death  produced  in  animals  by  apoplexy. 

Plants,  although  they  will  bear  judicious  pruning,  resent  barbarous  operations,  and  even 
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accidental  injurieft  In  them,  tis  in  animals,  contased  wounds,  especially  contused  and 
punctured  woaDds^are  much  more  dangerone  than  inciaed  ones;  of  tibia  there  is  an  examjkte 
in  the  adjoining  green< house.  It  is  a  splendid  agave  or  American  aloe ;  this,  which  is  one 
of  its  leaves,  was  pierced  last  season  with  the  ferrule  of  an  umbrella  by  one  of  the  visitors 
to  the  garden.  The  parenchymatous  substance  became  diseased ;  it  spacelated,  and  the 
mortification,  which  at  first  extended  upwards,  subsequently  began  to  descend  and  travel 
so  rapidly  towards  the  base  as  to  render  amputation  necessary.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed, but,  as  you  will  perceive  on  examining  the  plant,  the  mortification  had  previously 
extended  in  an  insidious  manner  so  far  towards  the  centre  that  a  fatal  termination  is  to  be 
feared.  As  an  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  plants,  and  their  proiieness  to  disease  from  in- 
juries, no  example  could  be  more  satisfactory ;  but  1  am  sure  1  need  not  formally  reprobate 
such  wanton  mischief.  Experiments  of  all  kinds  are  justifiable,  but  to  destroy  a  noble 
plant  like  that,  without  any  object  to  be  attained,  could  only  have  been  done  through 
thoughtless  ignorance,  for  I  would  not  attribute  it  to  any  other  motive. 

The  diseases  of  plants  are  often,  although  injarious  to  them,  beneficial  to  man,  while  at 
other  times  their  unhealthy  conditions  so  fiur  deprave  and  change  the  quality  of  their  or- 
dinary productions,  as  to  render  those  which  are  usually  wholesome  and  nutritions,  either 
worthless,  baneful,  or  even  poisonous.  The  production  of  agallocum  and  the  various 
kinds  of  galls  and  gums,  are  instances  of  vegetable  disorders  being  serviceable  to  man, 
while  the  diseases  of  com,  such  as  the  smut,  canker,  rust,  &c.,  and  especially  the  ergot, 
are  fhmiliar  examples  of  the  fearful  havoc  they  make  in  our  crops,  the  former  rendering  a 
harvest  worthless,  and  the  other  converting  our  sustaining  com  to  p<^B0D.  It  most,  how- 
ever, be  recollected  that  the  ergot  is,  when  properly  administered,  a  most  valuable  medi- 
cine, and  also  that  these  apparently  grievous  evils  are  such  only  on  a  partial  view;  they«r» 
injuries  only  when  particular  instcmces  are  selected  and  isolated,  for  it  is  on  all  hands  con- 
fessed that  in  the  general  economy  of  nature  they  are  highly  beneficial,  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  system  of  checks  and  counterchecks  by  which  the  balance  is  corrected  when  the 
strong  overpower  and  Vould  exterminate  the  weak,  and  preserve  that  eqnality  ^i^ch 
could  not  be  otherwise  maintained.  To  modify  their  inflaence,  and  protect  ounelves  from* 
their  injurious  prevalence,  is  the  duty  of  science,  and  the  more  the  study  of  vegetable  pa* 
thology  is  pursued,  the  greater  will  be  the  power  we  shall  obtain  of  turning  even  these 
apparently  malevolent  incidents  to  our  advantage. 

(To  be  concluded  in  ow  next.) 
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Phynologie  Medieale  et  Philosophique.  Par 
Aim.  Lepelletier  de  la  Sarthe.  8vo.  pp. 
495.  Paris.  G.  Balliere. 
This  system  of  physiology  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  four  volumes.  The  author  has 
undergone  immense  labour  for  several  years, 
and  has  classed  in  methodic  order  the  vast 
materials  on  the  works  of  preceding  physio- 
logists; he  has  examined  the  comprehensive 
systems  of  the  indefatigable  and  illustrious 
Haller,  and  of  contemporaneous  authors,  and 
replete  with  facts,  he  then  devoted  hhnsell 
to  teaching,  and  delivered  courses  of  physio- 
logy in  the  French  schools.  In  the  present 
work,  he  offers  the  results  of  all  his  labours. 
He  hopes  it  will  be  useful  to  his  readers,  by 
confirming  them  in  the  doctrines  of  vitalism, 
and  preserving  them  from  those  theories 
which  spring  from  the  imagination,  but  which 
the  judgment  destroys.  He  divides  his  work 
into  three  parts ;  1 ,  prolegomena ;  2,  study 
of  the  functions  of  the  living  economy;  3, 
the  completion  of  physiology.  The  first  part 
cofloprehends  all  oonsideratkma  relative  to  the 


fundamental  bases  or  general  principles  of 
physiology.  The  general  study  comprises 
bodies,  properties,  functions,  and  economies 
The  second  part  comprises  the  generalities 
of  functions  of  the  living  organism,  and  the 
history  of  each  function.  The  volume  before 
us  is  devoted  to  these  two  parts. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  this 
work  and  Tiedemann's  Physiology,  but  our 
brethren  have  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing  the  latter  in  our  vernacular  language, 
owing  to  the  valuable  translation  of  our  able 
and  learned  friends,  Dr.  Gully  and  Dr.  Hunter 
Lane.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  their 
translation  has,  as  we  predicted  in  our  review 
of  it,  a  large  sale,  and  it  well  deserves  it. 
There  is,  however,  an  astonishing  identity  in 
many  parts  of  both  productions,  and  in 
Dr.  Fletcher's  Lectures  published  in  this 
Journal ;  and  yet  the  three  differ  most  widely 
on  many  points.  The  majority  of  our  readers 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and 
classifications  of  Tiedemann  and  Fletcher, 
that  we  shall  now  place  those  of  Lepelletier 
before  them.  The  great  scope  of  the  domain 
of  physiology  demands  a  full  exposition  ' 
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our  author's  arrangement  of  the  tnbject,  and 

obliges  us  to  give  copious  extracts. 

"  QeneniX  Observations  on  Organic  or  Living 
'BodieSf  and  Tnorganie  Bodies,  or  those  not  en- 
dued  Ufiih  Ltfe. 

**  All  beings  in  the  universe  are  divided 
by  naturalists  into  two  classes;  l,  celestial 
bodies ;  2,  svblunar  or  terrestrial  bodies. 

**  The  terrestrial  bodies  are  composed  of 
air,  earthy  and  the  water,  with  all  the  mate- 
rial beings  contained  in  them  ;  and  the  latter 
are  divided  into  two  orders;  1,  organic 
bodies;  2,  inorganic  bodies.  The  organic 
bodies  are  all  those  which  are  composed  of 
organs,  whose  union  forms  the  different  parts 
or  systems,  the  functions  of  which  preserve  the 
individuals,  repair  the  losses,  and  perpetuate 
their  species.  Thfese  are  divided  into  vege- 
tabla  and  ammaU. 

.  "  Vegetables  possess  nutritive  and  gene- 
rative functions;  .they  have  only  very  partial 
motion,  and  never  general  locomotion.  Ani* 
wudSf  in  general,  including  man,  not  only 
possess  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  gene- 
ration, but  many  other  relations,  and  a  com- 
plete power  of  locomotion,  or  moving  from 
place  to  place. 

'*  Inorganic  bodies  are  fossils  or  minerals, 
fluids,  and  gases. 

**  It  is  not  as  yet  determined  whether  im- 
ponderable substances,  as  light,  heat,  electri- 
city, and  magnetism,  have  a  separate  ezisto 
ence,  or  are  only  manifestations  of  the  acti- 
vity of  certain  ponderable  bodies. 

**  Animals  in  general  are  guided  by  in- 
stinct only,  and  do  not  possess  individual 
intelligenee  or  mind. 

'*  The  special  object,  however,  of  our  study 
is  man,  wbo,  by  the  superiority  of  his  or- 
ganization as  well  as  by  his  reason,  an  attri- 
bute peculiar  to  his  species,  is  placed  immea- 
surably beyond  irrational  beings. 

"  The  whole  of  these  bodies,  organic  and 
inorganic,  the  mutual  connection  of  their 
phenomena,  the  reciprocal  equilibrium  of  the 
different  laws  that  govern  them,  form  nature, 
ndUural  tcomrny ;  and  this  with  the  celestial 
economy  united,  constitute  all  that  infinity 
which  is  called  universe. 

'*  The  external  configuration  and  internal 
aggregation  of  organic  beings  and  inorganic 
substances  are  widely  diffSerent." 

M.  Lepelletier  gives  a  most  minute  de- 
scription of  tlie  distinctive  marks  between 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies ;  but  as  these 
have  been  so  graphically  and  comprehen- 
sively enumerated  by  Dr.  Fletcher  in  a 
former  number,  we  omit  them  on  the  present 
occasion. 

We  have  next  a  comparison  of  the  compo- 
sition of  organised  and  inorganised  bodies, 
which  will  "be  perused  with  deep  interest 
by  those  attached  to  the  study  of  physiology. 

"  All  organic  bodies  are  composed  of  fluids 


and  s<^ds  ;  they  possess  but  little  consist- 
ency and  rigidity  when  first  formed,  and  all 
are  soft  and  flexible,  either  throughout,  or  in  a 
great  number  of  their  parts.  The  consist- 
ence and  rigidity  vary  according  to  age. 

"  Inorganic  bodies,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  entirely  composed  of  soHd  parts, 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  rigidity ;  their 
parts  do  not  differ  in  consistence,  neither 
does  their  rigidity  vary  with  the  duration  of 
their  existence. 

•'The  soUd  parts  of  organised  beings  origi- 
nate  from  fluid.  Every  animal  and  even 
plant  originate  from  a  fluid  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  are  formed. 

"  FluMs  are  also  incessantly  furnishing 
the  materials  for  the  solids,  as  water,  chyle, 
and  blood. 

"  Organic  bodies  are  covered  with  a  skin 
or  bark,  pierced  by  different  openings  to  ad- 
mit the  absorption  of  substances  from  with- 
out, and  to  expel  substances  from  within. 
Minerals  and  other  inorganic  bodies  have  no 
such  covering. 

"There  is  a  reciprocity  of  action  between 
the  different  parts  of  organised  bodies,  so 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  more  com- 
plex of  them  cannot  be  divided,  without 
being  deprived  of  existence. 

"  All  organic  beings  derive  materials  from 
surrounding  bodies  ;  they  attract  the  consti- 
tuent  principles  of  the  air,  water,  and  food,' 
which  they  introduce  into  their  own  struc- 
ture for  its  nourishment. 

"  No  change  whatever  occurs  in  inorganic 
bodies ;  the  permanency  of  forms  of  crystals, 
for  example,  proves  their  composition  to  be 
in  a  state  of  repose.*' 

The  accuracy  of  the  preceding  comparisons^ 
eannot  fail' to  be  admitted  by  every  IntelU- 
gent  reader.  The  axioms  are  so  simple  that, 
every  one  can  comprehend  them.  Indeed, 
the  author  excels  for  the  fldelity  of  his  de- 
scriptions, and  the  classic  beauty  of  his  style. 
Every  sentence  Is  replete  with  information. 
He  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  Material  Composition  qf  Organic  and  Inor- 
ganic Bodies, — ^Thereare  important  differences 
between  the  chemical  mixture  or  composition 
in  the  two  groupes  of  bodies. 

"The  number  of  elemente  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  plant  or  an  animal 
is  smaller,  being  nineteen,  while  there  are 
fifty-two  in  the  other  kingdom.  (Tiedemann. 

Qp.  at.) 

"There  are  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
starch,  vegetable  albumen,  gluten,  gum, 
sugar,  Sec,  which  are  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen ;  and  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  we  find  gluten,  albumen,  fibrin, 
gelatin,  mpcus  cafeign,  &c.,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  three  elemente  or  gases,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  carbon,  with  nitrogen. 

"  All  organic  and  almost  all  inorganic 
bodies  are  composed  of  simple  materials  or 
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•temeata,  TUioiiBly  oombiDed  with  each  phosphoric,  nitric,  and  carbonic  adds ;  oom- 
other,  and  which  may  be  separated  by  che-  bined  with  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium, 
mical  ezperimei^ts.  When  we  examine  and  it  forms  lime,  soda,  and  potass ;  chlorine 
compare  the  cheniical  constituents  of  organic  united  with  hjdrog^en 'forms  the  hydrochloric 
and  inorganic  bodies,  we  recognise  the  or  muriatic  add,  and  nitrogen  combined  with 
greatest  differences  between  them.  Thus,  in  hydrogen  forms  ammonia.  All  these  com- 
the  vegetable  idngdom,  We  find  starch,  albu-  pounds  are  therefore,  only  double  binary 
men,  gum,  sugar,  &c. ;  and  in  the  animal  compounds.  Organic  compounds  are  readily 
kingdom,  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatin,  mucus,  decomposed  by  chemical  operations,  but  they 
&C.  These  are  termed  by  chemists  the  cannot  be  reproduced,  like  those  of  inorganic 
immediate  or  proper  constituents  of  organized  compounds.  Chemists  have  separated  the 
bodies;  or  simple  organic  compounds.  On  elements  of  vegetable  constituents,  as  starch, 
submitting  these  substances  to  further  che-  fibrin,  gluten,  &c. ;  but  no  one  as  yet  Has 
mical  analysis,  we  find  them  composed  of  decomposed  them  in  all  their  parts;  the 
other  prittdples  which  cannot  be  further  de-  same  result  has  been  observed  with  regard  to 
composed ;  and  od  this  account  they  are  de-  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  living  bodies.  It 
nominated  elements.  There  are  in  animals,  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
ozygeo,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen;  composition  ofliving  or  organised  bodies  is  not 
and  in  vegetables,  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hy^  the  result  of  chemical  affinity  or  union  alone, 
drogen;  and  ia  some  few  cases  a  small  quan-  but  dependent  on  the  power  peculiar  to  such 
tity  of  nitrogen.  Besides  these,  there  are  bodies — the  vital  power. 
no9-metaUic  sabstanoes,  metallic  alkaline,  "  The  elements  of  inorganic  bodies  are  not 
earthy,  and  ponderous  metals.  There  are  disposed  to  change  or  uaite  with  other  sub- 
also  the  imponderable  substances,  light,  heat,  stances ;  while  those  of  Ofganic  bodies  have 
galvanism,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  It  a  constant  tendency  to  do  so. 
wiU  immediately  appear,  that  organic  bodies  "  There  is  another  difference  between  or- 
do  not  differ  from  inorganic,  with  regard  to  ganic  or  living,  and  inorganic  or  inert  bodies, 
deoentary  matters.  Bat  great  differences  as  regards  their  chemical  composition  and 
exist  with  regard  to  the  number  of  dementi  configuration,  it  is  this — that  the  first,  al- 
which  enter  into  the  organic  combinations,  though,  they  resemble  each  other  most  closely 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  united.  in  their  composition,  nevertheless,  present  a 

**  It  will  also  appear,  that  the  number  of  much  greater  diversity  in  thdr  forms.  Thus, 

elements   that  compose   organic  bodies,   is  what  an  immense  variety  of  forms  the  vege- 

unch  less  considerable  than  that  of  the  ele-  table    and   animal  kingdoms  exhibit,    not- 

ments  of  the  inorganic  kingdom.     All  simple  withstanding  the  inconsiderable  number  of 

snbstanees,  therefore,  do  not  enter  into  the  elements  which  constitute  living  bodies  in 

composition  of  organic  bodies.  general.     It  is  well  known  that  the  com- 

"  But  although   the  elements   of  organic  pohent  parts  of  the  different  organs  of  living 

bodies  are  comparatively  few,  neverthdess,  beings,  differ  from  each  other  in  a  remark- 

the  eompontion  of  a  living  body,  a  plant,  or  able  degree,  as  to  chemical  composition  and 

an  animal,  is  much  more  complicated  than  configuration.    Witness  the  illimitable  di- 

that    of  an   inorg^anic    body — a  fact  which  versities  in  plants  and  animals.     Inorganic 

Kielmeyer  has   noticed  in  his  lectures   on  bodies,    on  the    contrary,   are   remarkable, 

general  soology.  with  few  exceptions,  for  their  great  simila- 

'*  Organic  substances  are  composed  of  three  rity  of  form  and  crystallzation  when  thdr 

or  four,  and  occasionally  of  more  elements,  chemical  composition  is  identical.     It  there- 

Thns,  vegetable  sugar,  starch,  and  mucus,  .  fore  follows,  that  there  must  be  in  organic  or 

arc  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydro-  living  bodies   a  peculiar  power  totally  dif- 

gcn ;  and  animal  substances,  of  fibrin,  albu-  fereot  from  chemical  affinities,  which  deter- 

■len,   mucus,  &c.,  which  are  composed  of  mines  the  configurations  or  forms  of  bodies 

oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, with  nitrogen,  not  endued  with   life;  and  the  influence  of 

Hie  ternary  or  quarternary  combinations  of  which  produces  the  great  diversity  which  or- 

theae  four  elements,  in  proportions  varying  ganic  forms  of  a  similar  chemical  composition 

mi  mjbuium,  form   the  immediate   products  exhibit.     It  therefore  follows,  from  the  pne- 

of  organised  bodies — a  fact  dearly  proved  ceding  acknowledged  facts,    that  there   are 

by  the  researches  and  experiments  of  The-  vast  differences  between  organic  and  inor- 

Mid,  Gay  Lussac,  Berzdius   Front,  Thom-  ganic  bodies, 

•on,  Berard,  Sanssure,  Ure,  and  others.  *'  Let  us   next  adduce   further  proofs  of 

V  Inorganic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  are  the   validity  of  this   condusion.    To  effect 

proved  by   Berzelius  to  be  binary     combi-  this,  we  must  notice  the  chemical  composition 

nations,  that  Is,  resulting  from  the  union  of  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe,  with  which 

two  elements  alone,  or  as  combinations  of  we  are  acquainted;   we   must  examine  the 

two  binary  compound  bodies;  or  lastly,  as  classifications  of  naturalists,    and  institute 

oonbinations  of  a  binary  compound  with  a  a  comparison  between  organic  and  inorganic 

dmide  element.    Thus,  oxygen  with  hydro-  substances;  between  vegetables  andanimali, 

gen  fonss  water ;  with  sulphur^  phospho-  and  between  animals  and  man." 

Tus,  ailiigeni  and  carbon,  it  forms  sulphuric,  We  have  now  enabled  our  readers  to  form 
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thMr  own  opinioofi  oa  the  ex«eiitioii  of  this 
gveat  work,  and  have  adduced  ample  attes* 
tation  of  its  comprehensiveness.  To  those 
who  feel  interested  in  comparative  and 
human  physiology  we  strongly  recommend 
t!he  English  version  of  Tiedemann ;  and  if  we 
may  consistently,  the  elaborate  lectures  ^of 
I>r.  fleleher  in  oar  own  pages. 

A  NEW  PHACTICAL  K)11MULARY 

OF  HOSPITALS,  OR  A 

CbUttH&n  itf  FoinmthB  of  the  CMttrnd  MiHtttry 
HotpUtih  ^  Prance f  Germany ^  Italy j  Ornti 
Mitin  and  Ireland ,  ^c,  containing  ike 
tndidtHmcfthe,  Dous  in  which  titnple  Sub^ 
tfaneti,  magistral  and  officinal  Preparatiom 
0/  the  Codex  are  adnUnittered,  the  use  of  Netb 
Medicines,  and  general  receipts  on  the  art 
tf  prescribing.  By  M.  Edwards,  M.  D., 
ahd  P.VAYA68BT7ft,  M.D.,  of  the  Hospitals 
ttf  Paris-^l  BS4.  Translated  and  augment* 
ed  by  M,  Rtak,  M.  Dw  &c.  &e. 

{Coniintud  from  p,  439.) 

Potion  cf  the  Hydro-sulphate  of  Antimony, 
H.  Militaires. 

i^.  Antimonii  faydro-sulphatis,  gr.  j ; 

Gummi  tragacanthe,  gr.  x; 

Aquae  fontanie,  JiK. 
Fiat  haustns. 
Am  an  expectorant, 

MmaUion  of  the  Hydro-sulpluUe  nf  Antimmy* 
H.  of  Italy. 
I^.  Hydro*sulphatis  antimonii,  gT.iT( 
MelKs  despumati.  f  j ; 
Emulsioms  simplicis,  ffiij. 
Hisce.  Cocfal.  amp.  pro  dosi. 

Marmalade  Sxpectorante  de  Zanetti. 

H.  Antimonii  hydro-sulphatis,  gr.  iv; 
Mannee,  5  vj ; 
Olei  amygdalae  dulcis, 
Syrupi  scillae, 

polygalae,  &  &  5y. 

Hisce.  Capiat  cochl.  min.  secund&  quftqne 
hoth, 

BROWN   SULPRtTRBT  OF  AKTtMOKT. 

It  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the 
liydro-snlphate  of  antimony,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not  much 
used  in  France ;  but  in  England  it  is  pre^ 
fhrred  to  that  medicine. 

Internally.  The  same  doses  as  the  hy» 
dro-Bulpfaate. 

Antirheumatic  Powder,  H.  of  Germ. 

He.  Sulphuris  antimooiati fuset,  gr. j; 
Palveris  glycyrrhiiue,  gr.x. 
Fiat  pulvis. 

Pectoral  puis,   H.  of  Germ. 

Jfc.  Antimonii  sulphurctti fusel,  5' 
Gummi  ammoniaci, 
Extiatti  glycyrriusfti  &  ft  { 


Fiat  massa,  in  pilulas  gtaoonun  y  ditiri* 
buenda,  ex  quibus  sumat  T^-ai  quotidie. 


Pectoral  Pills.     H.  of  Germ. 
Jfc-  Antim.  hydro-eulphatis,  5m  S 
Gum.  ammoniaci, 
Extr.  glycyrrhifese,  ft  &  J[  ss. 
In  pilulas  gr.  ij.  divide,  ex  his  sumanttu- 
quinque  vel  decem  quotidie. 

Looch  Pectoral.    H.  of  Germ* 
H.  Sulphatis  antirooniati  f uscif  gr.  iv ; 
Mucilaginis  acaciae, 
Mellis  purificati,  ft  ft  i  j. 
Misce.  Cochl.  amp.  pro  dosi. 

BULPHATB   op  AMTIMONT. 

Formerly  employed  as  an  emetic,  t»ei»' 
tant  and  diaphoretic ;  but  at  the  present  day 
it  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed,  except  ineone 
cases  of  scrofulous  swellings  and  eutaneouft 
diseases. 

Internally.  Gr.  xiij — 9j  ahd  even  Sj» 
in  suspension  in  an  emulsion,  or  in  pills. 

Tahlettes  Antimoniates  de  Kunkel  P.  No.  i? 
—•X  daily. 

OXIDE   OF   ANTIMONY   AND    ANTIMONIC 

ACID. 

If.  Trousseau  coosiders  these  the  most 
powerful  antiphlogistics  and  counter-stimu- 
lants. He  assures  us  that  he  has  found  them 
most  efficacious  in  inflammatory  afTectiona 
of  the  chest.  [Later  writers  have  declared 
them  to  be  useless.    T.] 

Internally.  3j — ^iv«  in  emulsion  or 
pills  in  24  hours. 

The  other  preparations  of  antimony,  such 
as  powder  of  Algaroth,  glass  of  antimony, 
diaphoretic  antimony,  &c.,  are  scarcely  evet 
employed  at  the  present  day. 

IPBCACUAMBA. 

In  small  doses  it  produces  vomiting  and 
sometimes  alvlne  evacuations ;  but  it  ahd 
possesses  excitant  and  tonic  propettiefty 
which  have  a  special  action  on  the  pulmo* 
nary  organs. 

It  is  generally  used  to  produce  vomitin|f; 
it  is  less  certain,  as  an  emetic,  than  the  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  but  less  irritating  thatt 
Ihat  medicine.  Its  use  is  much  recmn^ 
tnended  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  citw^, 
and  puerperal  peritonitis,  after  the  ioleBMlC|f 
of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  has  liten  di- 
minished by  blaodOettaiig.  It  is  also  «nd 
in  very  small  doses  to  excite  the  aeCMm  tf 
the  stomach,  and  to  stinniate  tiM  aucow 
membrane  of  the  broachi*  in  cettain  casta 
of  pulmonary  catarrh,  hoopitig  cough,  flse* 

Intern  A  LLYb  P^rwdar,  As  an  emetic,  gc 
XT-^xxx,  in  half  a  gla«  oC  tepid  water. 

As  a  stimulant,  gr.  ^-vj. 

Potion  4m6tigue  ame  Vif^eaemmka,  P.  Oi 
«q.  ;ix.;8yr.  Jj.)  To  be  taken  at  thxae 
doses,  every  qmulWr  of  an  hour. 

^'^i^  ittkhmm^*  fwiii|>os^e.  p.  Aapaon- 
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SioratiQtffom  gut  sx— XL,  B6Tenl  times  a 
y. 

Stfrup,  P.   gat — ^Ij. 

PQ$mie9  d'ip^cuewmhu,  P.  No.  iv*-z. 
Ipecac.  3  if,  tach.  S  X3C  Mac.  tragacanth. 
q.  B. 

ilfi  Enutie  Powder,     H.  of  Oerm. 

R.  Pulreru  ipecacuanhv, 
Sacchari,  a  a  9j. 
IMvide  in  cbartolas  iv,  de  quibus  sumat 
QnAm  quarUL  quftque  parte  horae,   donee 
emesis  supervenerit. 

Powder  of  Jpeeaeuanha  and  Rhiibarb,     H.  of 

Sogland. 
B[.  PalveriB  ipecacuanha,  5  j ; 
■     '  rhei,  5ij. 
Miece,  Tbedoia  is  gr.  x-*xx  as  an  emeto- 
caihartic,  and  gr.  iv — vj  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  as  a  diaphoretic. 

The  poudre  ^mito-cathartique  of  thelI6t. 
D.  yerymuch  resembles  the  above.  It  is 
composed  of  ipecacuanha,  3j,  and  rhubarb, 
gr.  xij,  which  is  given  at  one  dose  as  an 
emeto-cathartic,  and  in  divided  doses  as  an 
excitant  of  the  digestive  tube. 

Eapeetortmi  Powder.     H6t.  D. 

R.  Pulveris  ipecacuanhse,  3j  ; 

scillae,  gr.  xij. 

Divide  in  chartulas  xij  quarum,  sumat 
nnam  secun4A  vel  terti4  quAque  hor&. 

PiHlei  NausSeusti.    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Pulveris  ipeeacuanhsB,  gr.  vj  ; 
Succi  sambuci,  q.  s. 
Piant  pilules  vi,  de  quibus  sumat  unam 
■acund4  qu&que  horft. 

Boiuie$  qf  Ipecacuanha,    H.  de  la  Mat. 
Et.  Pulveris  ipecacuanha^  gr*  xviij — 
xxiv; 
Mellis  despumati,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  bolos  tres,  capiat  unum  singulis 
semihoru. 

At  Ml  MifMc 
4a  Attrimgeni  Boiut.    H.  de  Montp. 

J{c'  Pulveris  ipecacuanhse,  gr.  if ; 

■  aluminis,  gr.  vj ; 

Syrupi  papaveris,  q.  s. 
Fiat  bolus. 
BmfHojfed  in  chronic  dtarrJuea, 

It^vuUm  qf  IpecaeuMha.    H.  of  Qerm. 

K.  IpecacuatthRi  contassi>  5ij; 
Aquas,  %  iv. 

JMI  tm  fodwed  to  a  ka^f  and  Ur»n.  Boil 
the  reddue  twice  in  the  fame  quantity  qf  waier, 
and  add  the  three  eohturee  together.  It  thould 
If  Uikm  ai  $kree  dooeo  in  dyttniery, 

(The  eompouad  powder  of  ipecacoanba  or 
Dovar't  powder  is  a  much  better  remedy  in 
ineb  caees.    T.] 

If^fusion  of  Ipeeaeuanha,    H.  de  Moatp. 

f^.  Ipecacuanhse  contusK,  gr.xv; 
Corticis  aurantii,  5  j  $ 
Aquae,  5^j; 
Z^tufi  floram  auraatii;  J  j. 


Fiat  infnaium  capiat  eochl.  amfk  •«  cyatho 
aquas. 

B^ort  each  repMt,  at  a  tUmmUmi  and  tNif 
machic, 

Emetie  Potion.    H.  des  Yen. 

R.  Pulveris  ipecacuanhas,  gr.  xij; 
Aquaa  destillatss,  |  iv. 
Fiat  hanstus. 

Looch  anisi  avec  le  Strop  d*Ip6caeuanha,    H; 

des  Ven. 
R.  Syrupi  ipecacuanhas,  Jj? 
Lincttts  anisi,  S  iv. 

Misce. 

Given  to  ififeaUtt  to  remaot  m¥90tUet  qf  the 
inietdnal  canoL 

[The  wine  of  ipecacuanha  is  prefen^le  tQ 
the  antimonial  in  bronchial  diseases  of  In- 
fants, because  the  latter  is  too  stimulating, 
more  especially  as  most  children  laljour  un- 
der more  or  less  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 
The  following  syraps  are  highly  beneficial 
in  the  catarrhal  and  brpnchial  affections  of 
children. 

I^.  Syrupi  simplicis,  Sxj  ; 
Vini  ipecacuanhas , 

Dosis  3  j  urgente  tussi. 

In  spasmodic  cough  or  pneumonia,  one 
minim  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  xx-^xxx  oC 
comp.  tinct.  of  camphor,  may  be  added.  In 
violent  cases  of  pneumonia,  when  the  usual 
remedies  had  failed,  I  have  repeatedly  pre- 
scribed for  infants  from  a  year  and  a  naif 
to  two  years  of  age,two  drops  of  Scheele's  acid 
in  the  above  syrup,  with  decided  advantage. 
A  teaspoonful  was  given  every  half  hour  or 
hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  symptoms^ 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  Dr.  BUiotson  prefer 
ipecacuanha  to  tartarized  antimony  in  brou- 
cnitis.  Dr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Odborne  of 
Dublin  have  lauded  this  medicine  in  haemop- 
tysis.    T.] 

IMBTINX. 

The  active  principle  of  ipecaooanba,  which 
ia  employed  as  an  emetic,  in  the  same  eaaea 
as  that  medicine ;  its  action  is  much  mois 
violent,  consequently  its  use  requires  great 
prudence. 

SuM  incomp.    The  ixfusion  of  galla,  &c. 

Intern  ALLY.  Gr.  ^ — dissolved  ,oria 
pills. 

Syrup  of  Emetine,  F-  de  M.  (Emetine , 
gr.  iv.;  common  syrup,  fti*  Each  drachm 
oontaiugr.  1-S2  of  emetine).  5  y—iVf 

Emetic  Potion.    Maffendie. 
f^.  Emetines  purse,  (solutss  in  acido 
nitrico,  q.  s.)  gr.  i ; 
Infusiflorumtilias,   iig ; 
Syrupi  althasae,  §]. 
Misce,     Sumatur    cochleare     modicum 
quartA  qui  que  hori  ad  emesin. 

Lozenget  of  Emetine,    Magendle. 
P^.  Emetiuae  puras,  gr.  viij ; 
Sacchari,  S  iv. 
Fiant  trochisci,  gr.  ix,  capiat  j,  singaU 
hoHL 
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Employed  in  hooping  cough,  chronic  pul- 
monary tatarrhf  chronic  diarrhoea,  ifc. 
(Each  lozenge  contains  about  gr.  l-45th  of 
emetine). 

COLOURED   OR   IMPURE   EMETINE   Is  alsO 

employed  in  the  same  cases ;  but  as  it  is 
much  less  active  it  is  generally  administered 
in  doses  four  times  as  strong.  We  should 
bear  in  recollection  which  of  these  two  sub- 
stances is  employed. 

•Emetic  Mixture.    Kagendie. 

I^.  Emetinae  coloratse,  gr.  iv. ; 
Infusi  fiorum  aurantii,  J  ij ; 
Syrupi  florum  aurantii,  S  s^; 
Misce.     Sumatur    cochleare    modicu 
singulft  semihor^. 
Lozenges  of  Coloured  Emetine,     Magendie. 

I^.  EmetinsB  coloratae,  gr.  xxxij ; 
Sacchari  purificati,  ^  ij. 

Divide  in  trochiscos  granorum,  xviij. 

The  dose  is  one  for  children,  and  three  or 
four  for  adults.  Each  lozenge  cout^ns 
S-llths  of  a  grain  of  the  emetine. 

The  Sirop  d* emetine  color ee,  Magendie 
differs  only  from  that  of  pure  emetine  in 
containing  gr.  xvj  of  emetine,  to  Oj  of  com- 
mon syrup.  It  may  be  used  with  advantage 
instead  of  the  sirop  of  ipecacuanha. 

[Violine  or  emetine  procured  from  the 
root  of  the  viola  odorata,  is  recommended 
by  M.  Magendie  in  diarrhoea.  Doses  gr. 
yj— xij.   T.] 

A8ARABACCA. 

A  very  energetic  excitenti  violent  emetic, 
And  sternutatory  in  nervous  head  ache.  Not 
much  employed  at  the  present  day. 

Internally.    Root.    Powder,  9j — 3j. 

Infusion,  3  j — ij  to  Oij  of  water  or  wine. 
"   Leaves.     Povder.    Gr.  xij — 9ij. 

Poudre  stemutatoire,  or  de  St.  Angel  P. 
Pini,  j  of  asarabacca,  marjoram  betony, 
flowers  of  may-lilly 

Teintre.  P.  Gutt.  xx — ^xxx.  Not 
miidi  used. 

[Squill,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of 
copper,  mustard  seed  and  chamomile  are 
also  employed  as  emetics.  The  doses  are 
described  under  the  respective  heads. — T]. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MXDBCINBS  GENERALLY    EMPLOYED  AS 
PURGATIVES. 

A— DRASTICS. 

COLOCTMTH. 

In  large  doses,  a  violent  irritant  of  the 
stomach  and  rectum ;  in  small  doses  it  is  a 
very  energetic  drastic  purgative.  Its  irri- 
tating influence  on  the  rectum  may  be  com- 
inunicated  to  the  uterus,  and  increase  men- 
struation. Colocyhlh  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  passive  dropsies,  and  when 


it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  powerful  action 
on  the  large  intestines.  In  such  cases,  it 
should  be  mixed  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of 
an  insoluble  and  inert  powder,  to  diminish 
its  violent  action  on  the  stomach. 

Subst.  Jncomp.  The  fixed  alkalies,  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
acetate  of  lead,  &c. 

Internally.  Powder.  Gr.  iv — xi  and 
even  to  9j,  mixed  with  the  powder  of  gum, 
or  some  other  inert  powder. 

Extract.  P.  Grs.  iv — xij,  in  pills,  com- 
bined with  calomel  or  some  other  purgative. 

Purgative  Bolus.    H.  of  Italy. 

Be.  Extracti  colocynthidis,  gr.  ij ; 
Mellis  despumati, 
Pulveris  glycyrrhizse,  fi  a  q.  s. 
Fiat  bolus. 

Powder  of  Colocynth,    H.  of  Germ. 

Sc.  Pulveris  colocynthidis,  gr.  j  to  iij ; 
— —  gummi  acacias, 

glycyrrhizBB, 

Sacchari,  a  a  gr.  v. 
Fiat  pulvis  cathartic  us. 

Pills  qf  Colocynth  and  Calomel.      H.  of  Eng. 
I^.  Extracti  colocynthidis,  5  j ; 
Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  gr.  xviij. 
Fiant  pilules  viij,  ex  quibus  capiat  unara, 
ad  quatuor  quotidie. 

Decoction  qf  Colocynth.    H.  of  Germ. 

Bc'  Colocynthidis,  5  ij » 
AqusB,  Oj. 
Coque  per  duodeiimam  boras  partem,  cola 
et  adde, 

Etheris  sulphurici,  5  ij ;  . 
Syrupi  corticis  aurantii,  J  U* 
Fiatpotiocujus  capiat  cochleare  bis  vel 
ter  in  die. 
In  dropsies. 
Externally. 

Irritating  Suppository.     H.  of  G^rm. 

I^.  Pulveris  colocynthidis,  5  w ; 
SodsB  muriatis,  5  j  » 
Mellis,  §j. 
Misce. 

To  be  introduced  in  the  rectum. 

Purgative  Pommade,     H.  de  Montp. 

Sc,  Pulveris  colocynthidis,  5  j ; 
Adipis  preparatse,  §j.. 
Fiat  unguentum.    . 

Used  in  frictions  on  the  abdomen,  in  5ij 
doses. 

CROTON   OIL. 

In  small  doses,  it  produces  alvioe  evacu- 
ations more  or  less  abundant ;  in  larger  ones 
it  irritates,  in  a  violent  manner,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines.  It  is  used 
with  advantage  in  obstinate  cases  of  consti- 
pation, when  the  other  drastics  have  proved 
ineffectual ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
prompt  results,  or  when  there  exists  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  employment  of  an  ordinary 
purgative,  as  is  sometinies  the  case  in  teta- 
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Bug,  mania,  apoplexy,  &e.  M.  Andral 
found  it  efficacious  in  obstinate  head-aches, 
asthma,  dropsies,  &c;  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  treatment  af  plumbers'  colic.  Very 
good  effects  have  been  obt^ned  from  its  use 
in  frictions,  in  cases  in  which  tartarized  an- 
timony is  used,  but  this  acts  more  quickly, 
as  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
tumours  of  the  articulations,  &c.  The  very 
violent  action  of  this  oil  requires  the  great- 
est attention  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 
Imtbbnallt.  Gut.  j — iv  and  more,  in 
§  ss  of  ayrup,  or  in  pills  of  bread. 

Savon  d^huih  de  Croton.  F.  de  M.  (Croton 
oil,  2  parts;  solution  of  caustic  soda,  1  part). 
Gr.  ij — ^iv,  with  syrup  or  in  pills. 

Cvthartie  Mixture, 

R.  Olei  tiglii,  gut.  ij ; 
Mucilag^is  acacise,  J  j  ; 
Sacchari  purific,  q.  s. 
Fiat  roistura. 

To  be  taken  in  t  too,  at  some  hourt  qf  tn- 
iertMl. 

Oi^-taccharat  de  Croton  TigUHm.     H.  of 
Germany. 

R.  Olei  tiglii,  gut.  j ; 
Micas  panis  5j« 
Divide  into  8  packets,  of  which  one  should 
be  taken  every  hour  until  purging  is  pro- 
duced. 

[Two  or  four  drops  may  be  added  to  the 
extract  of  colocynth  with  calomel,  in  cases 
of  obstinate  constipation.    T.] 

Purgative  Pills  of  Croton  Oil.    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Olei  tiglii,  gut.  j  ; 
Micae  panis,  q.  s. 
Fiat  pilnla. 

Externally.  In  frictions,  gut.  iv  on 
the  umbilicus,  as  a  purgative, 

[It  suddenly  reddens  the  skin,  and  is  ad- 
vantageously added  to  the  antimonial  oint- 
ment, when  this  has  failed.  See^n^imony.  T.] 

OIL  OF  SPURGE  (EUPHORBIA  LATHYRIS). 

A  very  energetic  purgative,  which  may 
replace  with  atl vantage  croton  oil,  because 
its  action  is  much  less  violent,  and  always 
very  certain. 

Intbrnallt.  From  gut  vj^x  in  an 
emulsioa  of  in  pills. 

PurgaHve  Lozenges.     Bally. 

R.  01.  euphorbise  lathyris,  m  xl ; 
Chocolati  pulv.  3j; 
Sacchari  pur.  5  bs  ; 
Amyli  pulv.  gr.  xij. 
Divide  in  pastillos  gr.  ix. 
One  mag  be  given  to  infants,  and  two  or  three 
to  adults.     A  very  convenient  purgative. 

Potion  with  the  Oil  qf  Spurge. 
R.  Olei  euphorb.  lathyris,  gut  viij ; 
Pulveris  acaciee,  3 j ; 
Sacchari,  5ij; 
Aquas  destillatae,  §  iij. 
Fiat  potio,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  omni 
horft  donee  alvos  soluta  sit. 


GAMBOGE. 

A  very  energetic  drastic  purgative,  which 
frequently  produces  colic  and  purging,  and 
in  too  large  doses  it  inflames  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines.  Nevertheless,  it  is  em- 
ployed with  advantage  when  it  is  necessary 
to  cause  a  powerful  derivative  in  certain 
cases  of  dropsy  and  chronic  cutaneous  affec- 
tions. It  is  frequently  used  by  English 
practitioners ;  but  not  much  employed  in 
France.  It  may  also  be  administered  as  an 
anthelmintic.  The  Italians  consider  it  as  a 
.  powerful  counter-stimulant. 

Internally.  Powder.  From  grs.  ij — 
vj,  in  pills  or  in  an  emulsive  potion. 

Powder  of  Gamboge.    H.  of  England. 

R.  CambogisB,  gr.  iij ; 
Sacchari,  Bj. 
Fiat  pulvis  singulA  tertia  quftque  horA 
su  mend  us,  donee  alvus  respondent. 

Bolus  of  Camboge.    H.  of  England. 

R.  CambogiflB,  gr.  x ; 

PotasssB  tartratis,  gr.  xx ; 
Pulveris  zingiberis,  gr.  iij ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 
Fiat  bolus. 

Drastic  PUls.    H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Guttse  gambee,  gr.  xij; 
Succi  sambuci, 

Pulveris  glycyrrhizsB,  &&  q.  s. 
Fiat  pilulae  vij,  quarum  capiat  unam  ter- 
tis  horis. 

MEADOW   SAFFRON. 

In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  sedative,  in 
more  modified  ones  it  is  an  energetic  pur- 
gative, and  at  the  same  -time  a  diuretic ;  in 
large  doses  it  is  a  violent  irritant  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It  ia 
employed  as  a  drastic  in  hydrothorax,  ana- 
sarca, violent  rheumatic  pains.  1 1  is  also  used 
in  small  doses,  to  calm  the  pains  in  gout,  &c'. 
It  is  not  much  used  in  France ;  but  in  Eng- 
land it  is  very  much  employed. 

[Sir  C.  Scudamore  thinks  it  too  freely 
used.    T.J 

Internally.  Powder ,  from  gr.  j — iv, 
in  pills. 

Teiniure.    P.  Gut  xv — ^xxv,  in  a  potion. 

Teinture  de  Colchigue  de  Darmstrong.  P« 
Gut.  X  ad  XX  in  a  potion. 

Wine.  P.  9jj — 3  as,  and  more  progres- 
sively. 

Oxymd.  P.  3  ij —  i'h  progressively,  twice 
a  day,  in  a  mucilaginous  mixture. 

Honey.    P.  J  ss — }  and  more. 

[The  liquor  colchici  of  Battley,  may  be 
given  in  doses,  from  m  v — xx  daily.    T.] 

Diuretic  Mixture.     H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Oxymellis  colchici, 

Ammoniae  acetatis,  a  &  §  ij  ; 
AqusB  destillatae  petroselii  J  vj. 
Fiat  potio,  cujus  capiat  cochleare, seeuidA 
quAque  bora. 
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Anti-arthritic  Mixture.    H.  of  America* 

R.  Vini  colcfaici,  5  ij ; 

Magnesise  subcarbonatis,  Sj; 
Aquee  degtillaUe  cinchonsB)    a  A 

Fkt  mifltora  cojus  capiat  cochl.  ampl. 
itertiA  horft. 

[Sir  Charles  Scudamore  prescribes  from 
M  XX—- xc  of  acetum  colchici,  combined 
with  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Bssay,  April  leaS.    T.] 

TERATRINE. 

The  active  principle  of  colchicam,  kc, 
which  acts  in  large  doses  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  most  energetic  irritating  poisons 
in  small  doses ;  it  is  employed  as  a  drastic 
pnrgative.  Its  action  is  very  prompt.  As 
an  external  application,  it  appears  to  be 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  anasarca, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  other  cases  in 
which  the  tincture  of  colchicum  is  recom- 
mended. 

[Recommended  ii^  neuralgia?,  but  found 
to  fail.    T.3 

I NTfeRKALLV.  As  a  purgative,  gr.  l-12th 
to  i,  in  pilh. 

Aleool  de  veratrine.  F.  de  M.  (VeiatHne, 
gr.  iv  ;  alcohol,  1  j).  Gut  x  ad  xxv,  in  a 
potion. 

Pills  of  Veratrine.    Magendie. 
K«  Veratrinas,  gr.  i j 
Gummi  acacide,  Bij ; 
Syrupi  gummi,  q.  s. 

Divide  in  pilulas  vi,  quarum  capiat  unam 
ad  tres  in  die. 

The$€  pills  replace  tcith  adtantage  those  qf 
j^aeher.  Each  qf  them  contains  1-12/A  qf  a 
^ain  qf  veratrine,    . 

In  anasareat  dropsy^  ^c. 

Externally. 

Aleool  de  Veratrine.    F.  de  M. 

Veratrine  gr.  iv,  alcohol  |j.  Dosemx 
—xxv  in  a  draught.     Used  in  frictions. 

Pwnmetde  qf  Verairime,     Magendie. 

I^.  Veratrime,  gr.  iv  ; 
Adipis,  Ij. 
Fiat  unguentum. 

M.  /a  ffietians,  in  eases  of  anasarca, 
ffout,  Sfc. 

|]BelttdllHn«1Sffiot  prefemble  to  veratrine, 
according  to  Magendie.    T.] 

SULPHATE   OF  YERATRINS. 

It  possesses  the  same  action,  and  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  veratrine. 

iKTEKVALLT. 

Solution  de  V^atrine.  F.  de  M.  (Sulphate 
of  veratrine,  gr.  j  ;  distilled  water,  J  ij).  5  j 
— iv,  in  a  potion.  T\\e  preparation  replaces 
with  advantage  the  Bau  Midieina^e  de  Husson. 

BLACK  HELLEBORE. 

One  of  the  most  violent  drastic  purga- 
tivesi  Not  much  used  at  the  present  day. 
NeVertheliBO,  sometimes  employed  in  drop- 
Aim  aad  certain  diseases  of  the  skin.  Its 
use  requires  great  prudence. 


IirtBRNALLT.  PwoHer,  gr,  x-«6jt  in 
pills. 

Infusion.  5  ij  in  Itu  of  boiling  water,  of 
which  §  j  should  be  given  every  tbn^  houn. 

Extract  of  Hellebore.  P.  Gr.  iv^x  in 
pills. 

Tonie  Pills  de  Baeher.    P.  Gr.j— yda%. 

TeMure.  P.  Gut.  xx—  5«s,  and  even  to 
j,  progressively,  in  a  proper  vehicle. 

like  WHITE,  GREEK,  and  FETin  RBX,l.n- 
BORE,  act  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  They 
are  not  used  at  present. 

f 

ELATERIUM. 

A  very  violent  drastic  purge,  even  in 
small  doses.  Formerly  used  in  t(ie  treat- 
ment of  ascites  and  dropsies  in  general.  Ite 
use  requires  great  care. 

[The  extract  may  be  given  to  children 
under  three  yean  of  age,  labouring  under 
dropsy,  in  doses  of  one  sixteenth  to  one 
twelfth  of  a  grain,  combined  with  calomel, 
Itc.    T.] 

Internally.  Powder,  gr.  i,  every' koilr 
until  purging  is  produced,  either  in  piUf  or 
suspended  in  an  emulsion.  The  dose  ought 
never  to  be  carried  higher  than  gr.  vj. 

Compound  Powder  qf  Blattrium.     H.  of  Eng. 

R.  Kxtracti  elaterii,  gr.  iv  • 
Potassae  tartratis,  9v ; 
Fulveris  zingiberis,  ^j. 
Dosis  gr.  V.  ad  xx.  (§0  grains  contain  1  gr. 
of  elaterium.) 

[CtfififKWfed  Powder  ttf  SMsrium,    Ryao. 

Jk-  Extract!  elaterii,  gr.  i; 
Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  xij ; 
Pulv.  cinnam.  comp.,  9j| 
Sacchari  purific,  5ss. 
Tere  intime  et  divide  in  ch.  xij,  qvarmn 
capiat  unam  ter  in  die* 

I  have  repeatedly  prescribed  this  powder 
for  children  of  five  years  of  age  affected  wiik 
anasarca,  ascites,  and  even  hydrotborax, 
after  scarlatina,  with  success.  The  dose 
must  be  diminished  if  the  bowels  act  too 
freely.    T.] 

aloes. 

In  small  doses,  a  bitter  tonic )  in  large 
ones,  an  energetic  purgative ;  but  its  edbete 
are  not  manitiest  for  some  time  after  its  ad- 
ministration, and  it  acts  principally  on  the 
large  intestines.  It  is  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  cases  of  habitual  constipation, 
arising  from  atony  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
in  jaundice,  chlorosis,  scrofulous  affections, 
hypochondriasis,  and,  in  general,  every  time 
that  a  slight  purgative  e^ect  is  wished  to  be 
produced,  and  secondly,  a  tonic  effect.  It 
is  given  to  persons  predisposed  to  cerebral 
congestion,  on  account  of  its  action  on  the 
rectum;  which  may  be  also  extended  to 
the  uterus,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
cite the  flow  of  tlie  menses,  it  ought  not 
to  be  administered  to  persons  affected  with 
hemorrhoids.      It    is    also   teceaDmenMI 
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M  an  mitlielniintie ;  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
pended oo. 

Intbrnallt.  Powder,  As  a  ionic,  gr. 
j— iv. 

As  a  purgative,  gre.  vi — Qj. 

PUU  of  Alees  and  Soap,     P.  Gra.  x — ^xv. 

Pills  0^  Ri^va,    P.    As  a  cathartic,  Bj 

As  9k  stimolMit*  gra<  ^—Bh 

Pills  qf  Aloes  and  Chd^ic.    P.  Gr.  vj — xij. 

Pilules  Ben»ie$  4t  Fuller^  P.  No.  i),  twice 
a  day. 

PUuli$  Hjfdr^goifms  ieBtmHits.  P.  From 
9r«  x\j— xviy. 

Compound  Electuary  of  Aloes,    P.  5U — 5j» 

Opiaee  Mhent$ri^e,     P.   3  ^^ — V* 

Aqueous  Extract,    P.  Gr.  vj— xij,  in  pills. 

Teintw^,  P.  Gut.  X— Sss,  in  an  appro- 
priate potion. 

Compound  Tincture  i){  h,\Q^.     P.    3j — iv- 

Compound  Powder  of  Aloes,    H.  of  Bog. 

R.  Aloes  spicati,  9iv  j 

Cinnamomi,  3j- 
Doses  gr.  x  ad  9j. 

Compound  A  loetic  Pills.    H.  of  England. 
R.  Aloes  spicati,  5  ss ; 

Extracti  gcntianae,  3\ji 

Olei  caroi,  ^j ; 

Syrupi  auranti,  q.  s. 
Fiat  massa. 
The  dose,  gr.  x — xv  daily. 

Emmenagogue  Boluses,    H.  of  Italy. 
R.  Extract!  aloes,  gr.  viij ; 
.    I.  sabiase,  gr.  vj ; 

Pulveris  glycyrrhizaei  q.  «• 
Divide  in  bolos  vi  de  quibu5,  capiat  unum 
tertia  qo^ue  bor&. 

.  AloeHc  FUk.    H.  det  Yap. 

R.  Aloes  spicati,  3j> 
Pulveris  rhei, 

Suiphatis  pota^,  a  &  ^  ^^ » 
byrupi  chichorii,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilulaa,  gr.  vi,  d^  quibus,  capiat 
doas  vel  tres  in  die. 
4i  a  purgative, 

X4Hra/»B^  EUctuary,    |L  of  Ital^. 
R-  Extracti  alO«»,  gr.  vijij ; 
PotasssB  supertartratis,  SUi 
Mellis,  q.  s. 
HiflC^,  pro  una  dosi. 

JViM^MM  qf  Aloes  and  Myrrh,    H.  ViUtair^f . 
R.  TincturK  alues, 

^^ — ...  myrrhsBi  a  &•  p.  e. 

Ifisca. 

Dosia  3(j  ad  3  j  bis  vel  ter  in  die. 

As  a  siomachie  attd  excitant, 

AloHie  MisOwre,    H.  of  Geffm. 
R.  Sxtracti  aiAca, 

— — —  myrrhs,  aft  5j  » 
Potassa  supeitartratis,  §  ss ; 
Aqusi  menthie  piperikM,  $  vj. 
Fiat  potio,  cujus  capiat  cochteara  roaoe 
Aocteqne. 

To  excite  the  hemorrfioidal  flu»» 

EXTSBNALLT. 


Anthelmiatie  aupposUoriwrn,    Svediaur. 

R.  Aloes  spicati,  ^ss; 
Sodae  muriatis,  3iij; 
FariniB,  3  ij  i 
Mellis,  q.  s. 
Fiat  suppositorium. 

[llie  compound  decoction  and  tincture  of  . 
aloes  are  favourite  medicines  with  m^y 
practitioners.  The  first  is  often  combined 
with  the  compound  irou  mixture.  Aloes  is 
the  chief  ingredient  in  the  popular  aperient 
called  pill  of  cochises  (cochees).  These  and 
other  aloetic  pills  are  injurious  during  ute- 
rine gestation.    TJ 

JALAP. 

In  moderate  doses  jalap  is  a  purgative, 
whose  action  is. principally  earri«d  to  the 
small  intestines ;  in  large  doses  it  ip  a  strong 
irritant  of  the  gastro- intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  a  medicine  yery  much 
employed  on  account  of  its  ener|{etic  action, 
and  its  low  price.  It  is  used  in  cosUv««««f 
mania,  worms,  andaa  ahydragogue  in  drop? 
sies.  It  is  generally  united  with  some  other 
purgativa  [as  calomel,  sopertartmte  of  pot- 
ass, and  a  drop  of  essential  or  some  aromatic 
oil  should  ba  added  to  prevent  griping. 
X.] 

Inte&nallt.  Root.  Powder,  ^•.^\i 
—  3  88>  in  pill^*  <>f  suspended  in  an  emulsion. 

Cathartic  Powder.    P.  Gr.  xviij— 9j. 

Compound  Tincture  qf  ^akgp^  P.  9j — 3j» 
in  an  emollient  vehicle. 

Iliis  is  much  stronger  than  the  BfSllsh 
preparation. 

Syrup  qfJoU^'    P.   Sij—JM. 

Resin,  Powder,  Gr.  ij— X,  in  pilU,  or 
better,  suspended  in  ao  tmnkiv^  potion. 
Not  so  much  used  as  the  root.  It  gri^ 
violently. 

Purgatite  Bnmlsion,  P.  A  "P^X^^^^  »*  » 
dose. 

Savon  de  Jalap,  'Remn  of  jalap,  8  parts, 
almond  soap,  16  parts,  alcohol,  q.  s.  P.  Gr. 
X — XV,  in  pills. 

AniMmmtie  Pwfidr'    f^*«  ]?« 
R.  Pulveris  jalap®,  gr.  xxx; 
— 1 — -^  ibfi.  ipr.  vj  I 
Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  gr.  ij. 
Divide  in  pulveres  duasj  capiat  upam  sin- 
gnlis  horis. 

Purgative  Pateder,    H.  de  la  Mat. 
R.  Pulveris  jalspes,  gr.  ij  t 

« —  rhei, 

— —  cinnanemi,  A  i  gr.  i 

Fiat  pnlvis. 

Given  to  chSldren  as  a  pntgedme. 

Purgative  Powder  with  the  Essential  OH  ef 

Orange, 
R.PttlTerisjalH>«'3iv; 
PotaSBS  tartratiSf  3ji 
Sacebari,  iiijwt 
Olei  aarantii,  3  iB. 
Make  m  gk^-iotphar^f  to  tOkk  m  ^ 
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first  the  salt  ofpotassa,  and  then  the  Jalap.  The 
dose  is  3  ij — "j  »»  0}  of  orange  toater.  It  is  a 
very  agreeable  purgative. 

Cathartic  Boluses.     H.  Militaires. 

}^.  Pulveris  jalapae,  gr.  xx ; 

scammonii,  gr.  viij ; 

Mellisy  q.  s. 
Fiant  boli  iv. 

Purgative  Pias.     H.  of  Italy. 

R.  Pulveris  jalapae, 
Sacchari,  a  a  Bj ; 
Pulveris  rhei,  gr.  xzx ; 
Syrupi  chichorii,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  pilulas  xxiv,  quaruin  capiat  iv 
ad  viij  pro  dosi. 

Purgative  Biscuits.     H.  of  Montp. 

R.  Pulveris  jalapee,  3j; 
Farinse,  ^j; 
Ova,  No.  ij ; 
Sacchari,  ^j. 
Make  into  three  biscuits.    A  very  rommO' 
dious  purgative  for  children. 

Purgative  Jelly.    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Pulv.  jalapee,  5  w ; 

Gelatin,  mali  cydonii»  { iv; 
Alcoholis,  5yj. 
A  very  agreeable  purgative. -^-^Dose J  3j' 

Jalap  Potion.    H.  de  la  Ch. 

-     R.  Pulveris  jalaps,  3  ss ; 
Becocti  chichorii,  §iv. 
Hisce. 
To  be  taken  in  two  doses. 

Purgative  Emulsion.    H.  Militaires. 

R.  Pulveris  jalapse,  gr.  vi ; 
Emulsionis  amygdal.,  |  yj. 
Hisce. 

Purgative  Potion.    H6t.  D. 

R.  TinctursB  jalapee  comp.,  Jj; 
Syrupi  rbarani,  §  as; 
Decocti  chichorii,  §  iv. 
Fiat  potio. 

Employed  in  the  treatment  of  certain  drop" 
sies. 

Purgative  Potion,  or  Medecine  Commune.    H. 

des  V^n. 

R.  Pulveris  jalapae,  gr.  xxx ; 
Sulphatis  sodae,  3  v ; 
Syrupi  mellis,  pj; 
Becooti  chichorii  ferventis,  §  vi. 
Misce. 

To  be  taken  at  several  doses. 
[The  compound  powder  of  jalap,  com- 
bined with  .calomel,  squill,  and  digitalis,  is 
a  valuable  remedy  in  dropsies.    T.] 

SCAIIMONY. 

A  very  energetic  drastic  purgative,  whose 
action  is  very  prompt.  It  is  employed  in 
small  doses,  in  obstinate  cases  of  constipa- 
tion, caused  by  atony  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, and  especially  in  passive  dropsies ;  and 
also  to  produce  abundant  al vine  evacuation. 


Intern  ALLY.  .  Powder.    Gf.  j — vj,  and 

gradually  increased  to  xij  andxv. 

Purgative  Emulsion.     P.  %  ij— >iv. 

Tablettes  de  ScammonSe  et  de  Sini  com* 
posies.     P.      3j — ij. 

Teinture.    P.     9j —  3  j»  in  *  potion. 

Sirop.    P.     3  j — iv»  in  a  potion. 

Electuaire  Diaphcenix,     P.      3  ss — ^ij. 

Compound  Powder  qf  Scammany,    H.  of 
England. 
R.  Pulveris  scammonii, 

Extracti  jalapae,  a  a  gr.  x ; 
Pulveris  zingiberis,  gr.  iij. 
Divide  in  chartulas  iv,  qnarum  capiat  dnas 
vel  tres  quotidie. 

Powder  of  Scammony  and  Calomel.     H.  of 
England. 
R.  Pulveris  scammonii,  3  j ; 
Uydrargyri  submuriatis, 
Sacchari,  a  &  3  bs« 
Fiant  chartuiss  xxviij,  de  qniboB  sanai 
unam  vel  duas  quotidie. 

Purgative  Powder.     H.  of  Eng. 
R.  Pulveris  scammonise,  gr.  v ; 

•■  rhei,  gr.  xv ; 

Ammoniee  subcarbonatis,  gr.  vj. 
liisce. 
To  be  taken  at  a  dose. 

Purgative  Oil.    Swediaur. 
R.  Scammonii,  9j ; 

Olei  amygdalarum,  |j. 
Dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat.     The  dose  is  in 
and  more,  in  an  emulsion.     It  is  a  gentle  pur^ 
gative. 

Purgative  Electuary,    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Scammonii, 

Zingiberis,  a  a  S  ss ; 
Olei  caryophyll,,  gr.  xij ; 
Syrupi  corticis  anrantii,  q.  b. 
Misce. 
The  dose  is  3j — ij- 

TURBITH  (convolvulus  TUKPBTHUN). 

It  has  the  same  action,  and  is  used  in  the 
same  cases  as  the  preceding  substance.  It 
is  scarcely  ever  used  at  the  present  day. 

Internally.    Powder.    P.  Gr.  x — 9j. 

Decoction.  3j — ij  in  fly  of  water.  A 
glassful  should  be  taken  at  intervals,  until 
purging  is  produced. 

SENNA. 

When  administered  in  large  doses  it  pow- 
erfully irritates  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane ;  in  moderate  doses  it  is  an  ener- 
getic cathartic,  and  one  very  frequently  em- 
ployed. It  is  not  often  administered  alone, 
but  generally  combined  with  some  mild 
purgative,  such  as  the  neutral  alkalies,  tama- 
rinds, manna,  &c.  It  is  customary,  in  Eng- 
land, to  join  with  it  some  aromatic  substance, 
such  as  ginger,  carraway,  cardamom,  cin- 
namon, &c.,  to  obviate  the  griping  it  fre- 
quently produces;  a  practice  which  is  very 
advantageous. 

[This  is  essentially  necessary  in.  cases  of 
children.    T.] 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NBW  RBODLATION8   OF   THE   RHABAR- 

BARUKS. 

The  new  regulations  issued  by  the  Rha- 
barbarians  will  be  very  differently  view- 
ed by  opposite  parties  in  the  profes- 
sion; one  regarding  them  with  com- 
plsusancei  as  conferring  additional  re- 
spectability on  the  Company — the  other 
deprecating  them,  as  tyrannical  to  the 
medical  student.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  agree  with  either.  Taking  the 
regulations  simply  as  a  further  pro- 
vision for  the  good  education  of  medi- 
cal practitioners,  we  think  they  are 
entitled  to  praise ;  and  we  give  it  heart- 
ily, well  pleased  at  finding  an  opportu- 
nity of  commending  where  we  general* 
ly  find  room  only  for  censure.  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  Rhabarbarians  to  admit, 
that  the  course  of  education  prescribed 
by  them  is  far  superior  to  that  insisted 
on  by  either  of  the  London  Colleges. 
Why  thefl  are  we  incessantly  denouncing 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  as  the  most 
odious  and  contemptible  of  medical 
institutions  P  We  answer,  because  not- 
withstanding the  improvements  it  has 
effected  in  medical  education,  it  is  still 
based  on  the  degradation  of  the  pro- 
fession; its  very  existence  is  inter- 
woven with'  the  worst  of  the  many 
evils  that  beset  the  general  practition- 
er; its  main  object  is  to  perpetuate 
that  union  of  a  liberal  profession  and  a 
paltry  trade,  which  lowers  medical  prac- 
titioners in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
which  engenders  a  vile  subordination 
of  one  class  of  the  profession  to  an- 
other, and  drowns  the  free  and  generous 
spirit  of  science  in  the  low  arts  of  a 
sordid  and  barely  honest  species  of 
traffic. 

Again,  while  we  give  the  Company 
fidl  credit  for  their  attempts  to  extend 
the  acquirements  of  their  licentiates, 
we  must  protest  against  the  members 
of  that  company  as  competent  judges 


of  the-  qualifications  of  candidates. 
The  examiners  are  frequently  men  who 
have  received  their  own  education 
behind  a  druggist's  counter,  who  are 
obliged  to  learn  their  lesson  for  the 
occasion,  and  who  are  precisely  as  fit 
to  conduct  a  medical  examination,  as 
we  are  to  teach  Sanscrit. 

Lastly,  we  protest  against  the  into- 
lerable insolence  of  a  set  of  illiterate 
tradesmen  pretending  to  examine  gra- 
duates in  medicine,  and  members  of 
colleges.  It  is  much  the  same  thing 
as  if  men  in  orders,  even  though  Doc- 
tors in  Divinity,  were  compelled  to  pass 
an  examination  before  a  board  of  parish 
clerks,  ere  they  were  permitted  to  ac- 
cept a  living,  or  to  enter  a  pulpit. 

Now  we  will  give  the  Rhabarbarians 
a  piece  of  advice— not  in  irony,  but  in 
good  will;  and  we  assure  them  they 
will  be  obliged  to  follow  it,  some  day 
or  other,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
Either  let  them  cease  to  be  a  medical 
body  altogether,  and,  restricting  them- 
selves to  pharmacy,  supply  the  public 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  well  educated 
pharmaciens:  or  let  them  become  a 
medical  body  |in  good  earnest ;  with  a 
view  to  which,  we  would  recommend 
them  to  have  an  auction  without  loss 
of  time,  at  the  emporium  in  Union 
Street,  and  sell  off  all  the  jalap,  pro- 
metheans,  pink-saucers,  tooth-brushes, 
and  other  useful,  and  ornamental  arti- 
cles to  the  highest  bidder,  strongly  dis- 
suading all  their  alumni  from  ever  deal- 
ing in  the  like  wares. 

If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  they  would 
include  surgery  in  their  otherwise  very 
respectable  curriculum^  their  diploma 
would  be  decidedly  the  most  valuable 
that  is  given  in  London.  They  might 
thus,  perhaps,  have  the  honour  of  form- 
ing the  nucleus  of  the  One  Faculty 
which  must  ere  long  be  established; 
and  they  would,  at  all  events,  attain  a 
decided  ascendency  over  the  twelfth 
century  men — the  monkish  physicians 
of  Pall  Mall,  and  the  barber-surgeons 
of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
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PofUh  Jobbing  Again. 


PimaH  JOBBIKG  AQAW. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  London  Medical  und  Sur^ 
gical  Journal. 

Sib — BeloDgiog  to  a  Society  cootainiii^ 
amongst  the  rest  a  few  members  of  the 
nedieal  profession,  your  jonraal  is  one  of  the 
vorks  taken  in ;  wad  although  not  profcaiioa*- 
al  myself,  I  generally  run  through  its  pagcBt 
to  see  if  it  contains  any  general  article,  when 
I  found  one,  in  the  number  for  last  week, 
page  406,  headed  "  Parish  jobbing,*'  and 
-was  so  forcibly  fcruck  with  the  justice  of 
your  observations,  and  the  degrading  manner 
in  which  parochial  elections  are  carried  on,  as 
well  as  the  party.political  feeling  now  display- 
ed, that  I  am  induced  to  forward  you  another 
instance  thereof,,  first  assuring  you  that  I  am 
not  at  all  interested  for  or  prejudiced  against 
the  two  indlv4dua]s  ooncerned,  but  actuated 
^partly  from  a  deaire  to  see  the  profession  and 
all  professional  appointments  conducted  with 
justice  and  impartiality,  as  well  as  to  render 
a  just  tribute  to  an  ill-us«d  and  highly  talent^ 
ed,  although  a  young  member  of  the  profes* 
Mon. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Wright  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  surgeon-apothecary  to  the  large 
parish  of  St.  Paneras  for  some  years  (testi* 
inonials  from  the  College  and  Hall  being  in- 
dispensable necessaries  for  the  situation),  and 
"when  Mr.  Dillon,  the  surgeon,  resigned,  he 
beeame  a  oandidnte  for  this  higher  ofice-- > 
natural  enough,  for  every  man  wishes  to 
better  his  condition  in  life.  He  was  opposed 
by  several  candidates,  and  among  the  rest 
Mr.  Delisser,  who  at  that  time,  although  in 
private  practice,  wfts  not  a  licentiate  of  thf 
Apothecaries'  Company;  but  by  some  means 
or  other,  the  select  vestry  presumed  he  was 
qualified,  or  he  forgot  his  certificate,  and 
Ihey  took  it  for  granted  that  be  had  passed ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  allowed  to  stand  at 
the  election,  but  was  unsuccessful;  Mr. 
Wright  was  elected,  and  things  went  on 
amooth.  Now  eomes  tks  point  I  wish  to 
allude  to  particularly. 

Mr.  Wright  had  a  pupil,  Mr.  Henry  Bird, 
of  Kentish  Town,  who  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, ffoaa  opportunities  I  then  had  of  wit- 
nessing his  unremitting  attention,  was  both 
skilful,  assiduous,  and  a  well-disposed  young 
man.  He  took  advantage  of  the  opportuni. 
ties  that  were  afforded  him  in  the  praetioe  of 
the  infirmftry,  containing  two  hundred  beds, 
with  a  lying-in  ward  and  infant  nursery,  under 
the  instruction  >of  that  able  physician  Dr. 
Roots,  and  many  thousands  of  out  patients 
nnnually,  and  where  in  conjunction  wijth  at- 
tending his  lectures  first  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  afterwards  at  the  London 
University,  he  spent  the  whole  of  eight  years ; 
from  these  opportunities  it  may  be  presumed 
he  acquired  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  his 
profession. 

I  have  made  this  remaik,  not  as  a  puff, 


but  merely  to  show  Ihnt  the  timve,  in  con- 
junction with  his  diploma  from  the  College 
and  Hall,  proved  his  capability  to  undertake 
any  situation.  The  select  vestry  were  so 
satisfied  with  his  eoodnet  and  abilities,  that 
they  appointed  him  resident  medical  officer  to 
the  Cholera  Hospital,  which  office  he  filled 
with  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  tb« 
parishioners  at  large ;  as  testimonials  from 
Government  and  the  Boaid  of  Health  testMf. 

Mr.  Wright,  about  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  yeHrs  a^o,  being  attacked  with  consump- 
tion, fbund  it  imposslM#  to  attend  to  hii 
duties,  whidi  Mr,  Bird  kindly  undertook  for 
him,  and  whieh  he  performed  until  the  death 
of  the  former,  last  autumn. 

Before  the  body  was  quite  cold,  Mr^  D«- 
lisser,  a  Bon*reaident  in  the  pariah,  had  hi» 
circulars  out,  and  commenced  canvassing  for 
the  situation.  Mr.  Bird  wrote  to  the  direc- 
tors, announcing  the  death,  and  his  intentioa 
to  apply  personally  in  proper  time,  tbinki«9 
they  would  have  the  decency  to  defer  making 
any  arrangements  until  the  funeral  had  taken 
place,  and  offering,  with  their  permission,  to 
continue  the  duties  until  his  sqcoessor  wwm 
appointed,  which  they  desired  him  to  doi 
and  although  they  knew  Mr.  Bird  had  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  to  attend 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  was  residing  at 
the  dcQcased's  house,  the  board,  for  private 
motives,  actually  fixed  the  day  of  electiOH 
close  upon  the  day  of  the  funeral,  without 
even  giving  him  any  notice  there^ ;  and  on|p 
»  few  days  previous  to  the  electiaii  wns  hi« 
aware  of  it,  and  was  then  obliged  •to  forego 
all  personal  respect  to  his  deceased  friend, 
and  to  commence  his  canvass  without  delay. 

On  the  day  of  nomination  them  wort  4yo 
candidates,  who  were  all  examioed  as  to  tkeijr 
testimonials,  and  were  all  found  correct,  al- 
though Mr.  Delisser,  from  some  cause  or 
ether,  did  not  produce  his  certificate  froin  tho 
Hall;  however  they  all  stood  the  election, 
and  the  question  was  asked,  **  Were  all  tho 
candidates  aware  that  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  reside  in  the  pariah?*'  lllaMwoiv 
ed  **  Yes.''  Forty  feeling  ran  |iig|i  »t  tiiin 
time ;  the  other  candidates  divided  Mr.  Bird's 
interest,  and  Mr.  Delisser  was  elected. 

I  thought  Mr.  Bird  exoaedingly  OUuiOd, 
and  wos  detonnlned  to  ho  if  Mr^  Peliooor 
was  a  licentiate  of  the  ^potheoaries'  Hall, 
where  I  went,  and  found  he  had  lately  quali- 
fied, having  at  all  previous  electioao  deoeivad 
them  as  to  the  possession  of  tho  nsoootaip 
qualifications. 

During  his  election  he  stated  that  Mr.. Bird 
was  too  young,  when  actually  the  latter  was 
the  older  qualified  practitiODer  of  the  two. 

But  Mr.  £ditor,  this  was  easy  to  bo  ac- 
counted for :  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Paocros  rodi. 
cal,  has  a  tail  at  the  vestry,  who  are  obliged 
to  vote  as  this  rejected  candidate  lor  the 
borough  of  Marylcbone  orders,  and  Mr.  De- 
lisser was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Murphy's,  and 
was  on  the  hustings  at  bis  unsuceessfU  trial 
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for  a  «tnd4-b«  U.  P.,  UlMriBgoat  '^Murphy 
for  MwyltiMM:"  aad  for  this  reason  Mr. 
MmMfkf  ardaiad  kis  tail  to  ^ote  for  his  f rieniL 
Now  tiiis  is  not  all ;  Mr.  Delisser  has  a  sar- 
gery  in  the  parish,  bat  he  stUl  resides  out  of 
.it ;  and  although  some  months  have  ela|i8ed 
sines  the  appointmeat,  aot  one  af  the  vestry 
have  yet  thought  fit  to  raise  a  word  on  the 
subject. 

This  I  ooaaider  as  one  of  the  now-too- 
common  acts  of  injustice  to  persoas,  from 
political  metiyss,  that  aver  came  before  the 
pabltc;  sad  I  am  oaly  acting  fairly  in  scoding 
them  to  you,  and  trust  you  will  lay  tham  be- 
fore the  public  I  remain  sir,  a  well  wisher 
to  the  profession. 

liONDlNSNSia. 


SAINT   PANCKA8,  UIDDl^EgEX. 
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Sib, 


Day  of 
Yon  are  requested  to  attend 


of  Agent 

To  Mr.  Delisser,  Surgeon,  No.  1,  Wo* 
turn  Place,  Russell  Square. 

N.  B.  All  patients  capable  of  going  abroad, 
must  attend  on  the  surgeon  in  person,  be- 
tween 0  and  1 1  in  the  morning,  and  take 
with  them  cups  and  bottles  for  their  medi* 
cinas ;  and  those  incapable  of  attending  must 
send  for  the  same  at  the  time  before  men- 
tioned *. 

— 0 — 

OBSXJiyATIONg  OM  TBRSION. 

Sib — It  is  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  majority 
of  writers  on  midwifery,  in  breech  or  foot 
press ntations,  that  as  soon  as  the  former  part 
las  passed  the  os  externum,  we  should  gently 
torn  the  back  of  the  child  towards  the  ab- 
domen of  the  mother.    This  is  the  general 

*  Hf  re  is  another  example  of  gross  parish 
jobbing.  A  surgeon,  non-resident  in  the 
parish,  is  elected  in  pvefBreacc  to  many  resi- 
dents, and  especially  to  a  gentienaa  who 
performed  the  duties  of  parish  surgaon  during 
the  illness  of  the  late  surgeon,  with  satisfac* 
tlon  to  the  ^stry,  and  the  greatest  credit  to 
himself.  The  yeetry  of  St.  Paneras  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  If  any  trades- 
man amongst  them,  for  example,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, who  we  beliere  is  a  eoal  merchant,  or 
toy  butcher,  grocer,  &c.  was  excluded  tiy  his 
brother  vestrymen  from  supplying  his  wares 
to  the  workhouse,  and  aa  individual  from  a 
neighbouring  parish  preferred,  such  exeluded 
person  would  be  most  Tociferous  about  the 
maaaer  he  had  been  treated,  but  he  cannot 
see  why  a  surgeon  should  feel  like  himself. 
Such  is  %he  vestry  wisdom  of  8t.  Paneras. 
—CO. 


direction,  or  if  I  mlsintsrpret,  it  is  because 
it  is  laid  down  so  vaguely  that  it  is  very  likely 
to  lead  to  error  in  pracUce. 

The  rule  appears  to  me  iacorrect,  for  at 
the  moment  the  breech  is  expelled,  I  presume 
the  head  is  situated  above  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  if  we  then  turn  the  child  as  di- 
rected, wc  shall  plscs  the  chin  upon  the  pro- 
montary  of  the  sacrum,  the  oecipnt  upoa  the 
pubis,  or  the  reverse.  The  shoulders  too 
will  bs  put  in  an  oafavourable  position  for 
^lulsion,  being  placed  transversely  to  each 
of  the  tubera  ischii.  In  cases  where  the  head 
has  passed  the  outlet,  and  some  little  delay 
has  occurred  in  the  passing  of  the  shonlders, 
I  have  more  than  once  attempted  to  place 
them  in  the  most  favouraUe  position,  by  tarn^ 
ing  the  head,  whea  I  have  fouad  nature  essay- 
ing the  turn  in  an  opposite  dircotioa,  and 
perseverance  on  my  part  would  have  thwarted 
her  iatention.  From  this  faet,  I  infer  that 
•in  presentations  of  the  lower  extremities,  to 
plaoe  the  back  of  the  child  (if  practicable)  to- 
wards the  pubis,  immediately  the  breech  has 
passed  the  es  externum,  is  to  place  the  head 
and  shoulders  in  the  most  unfavoarable  pos- 
ture for  passiag  the  parts  in  which  they  art 
about  respectively  to  be  eagaged  j  or  if  the 
attempt  fail,  to  iateirupt  the  efforts  which 
naturs  is  making  to  tarn  the  body  In  aa  op- 
posite dixuotion,  thus  proloagiag  the  labour, 
•ad  readering  the  chance  of  saving  the  child 
much  less. 

It  appears  to  ve  that  authors  oa  the  pvac- 
tice  of  midwifery  oalyinteaded  to  inculcate  the 
propriety  of  giving  the  body  of  the  child,  la  its 
descent,  a  certain  bias  orinclinatioa,  as  it  were. 
So  turn  in  a  proper  way  at  the  time  the 
shouMers  pass  the  outlet;  which  may  be 
right :  but  I  am  ooavinced  that  generally  the 
rule  has  been  laid  dowa  so  vaguely,  that 
were  it  follownl  to  the  letter,  we  should 
(noleas  volens)  immediately  the  breech  is  ex- 
pelled, turn  the  bsck  of  the  ehild  towards  ths 
pubis,  and  the  consequences  woald  be,  I  be* 
lieve,  what  are  stated  above. 

The  importance  of  the  subjsct  is  the  only 
excuse  for  sending  this  paper  $  and  allow  ma 
to  add,  the  hope  of  drawing  some  instructive 
remarks  from  you,  or  some  one  of  your  able 
correspoadeats.     I  am  sir,  yours  &e., 

John  C.  W.  Dtbr. 


lAueaiiom  •ftkt  Knee. 
Barow  Larrbt  addressed  the  following  re- 
flections  on  this  accident  to  the  Academic 
de  Mededne  at  its  sitting,  April  1 4th.  He 
first  remarked  upon  the  anatomical  circum- 
stances which  render  the  knee  joint  so  firm, 
and  particularly  insisted  on  the  crucial 
ligaments,  which  be  compared  to  the  cross 
bands  that  keep  the  equilibrium  of  the  body 
of  a  vehicle  upoa  the  carriage.  Luxation, 
nevertheless,  does  sometimes  take  place. 
The  first  kind  is  extremely  rare,  if  indeed  It 
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exists  at  all,  because  the  articular  surfsces 
of  the  bones  forming  the  joint  are  so  exten- 
sive that  it  is  almost  impossible  they  shoold 
altogether  lose  their  mutual  connection,  with- 
out the  laceration  of  the  principal  ligaments ; 
such  a  luxation  would  demand  immediate 
amputation,  so  great  would  be  the  constitu- 
tional derangement  consequent  on  it.  The 
incomplete  luxaiion  is  not  so  serious,  and  the 
extent  of  mischief  will  be  proportionate  to 
that  of  the  displacement  of  the  bone  and  the 
idiosyncracy  of  the  patient ;  the  crucial  liga- 
ments are  however  necessarily  ruptured.  In 
other  respects,  such  luxations  are  easily  re- 
cognized and  reduced  :  but  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  reduce  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

For  this  purpose,  the  leg  must  be  speedily 
reduced  and  placed  in  a  strictly  straight  pos- 
ture :  cupping  immediately  practised  around 
the  knee,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  enveloped 
in  thin  compresses  steeped  in  a  tonic  gluti- 
nous fluid,  such  as  white  of  egg  beaten  up 
with  wine  or  camphorated  vinegar,  and  the 
whole  supported  by.  a  bandage  somewhat 
tightly  drawn.  The  immovable  apparatus 
(such  we  presume  as  is  used  in  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur)  is  then  applied  and 
maintained  until  an  anchylosis  of  the  knee 
takes  place.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  perfect  cure  of  the  patient ;  for  without 
it  he  would  be  liable  to  lose  his  balance  on 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  straight  line 
— the  crucial  ligaments  meantime  never  unit- 
ing. Iieeches.and  emollient  remedies  applied 
after,  the  reduction  are  apt  to  favour  the 
swelling,  and  accelerate  the  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  drcnn^acent  white  tissues, 
whereas  compression  assists  resolution  and 
precludes  such  consequences. 

Several  incomplete  luxations,  treated  at 
the  H6pital  du  Gros-Caillou,  and  at  the 
H6tel  des  Invalides,  prove  ^e  necessity  of 
establishing  this  anchylosis  in  all  cases.  One 
individual,  Charles  Hubert,  aged  62,  who 
had  an  incomplete  and  scarcely  visible  dislo- 
cation, being  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  ap- 
plication of  immovable  apparatus  during  the 
whole  period  required  for.  anchylosis,  is  now 
unable  to  walk  without  crutches.  Had  this 
apparatus  been  applied  in  Benjamin  Con- 
stant's case,  the  chronic  inflammation  which 
fixed  in  his  knee,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  his  death,  might  have  been  avoided. 

M.  Larrey  does  not  believe  in  the  disloca- 
tion behind, .  although  this  is  the  most  easily 
effected.  Complete  luxation  is  impossible, 
without  transverse  fracture  of  the  knee-pan, 
rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  knee-pan  and 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg, 
or  fracture  of  the  bony  projections  to  which 
they  are  affixed.  The  deformity  in  incomplete 
dislocation  is  frightful ;  flexion  of  the  leg  on 
the  thigh  is  impossible,  unless  the  tendon  of 
the  patella  hfta  been  broken. . 

The  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  anterior  to 
the  femoral  condyles,  is  much  more  difllcult, 


and  even  impossible,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  parts  entering  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  joints  to  each  other.  Lateral  in- 
complete luxations  are  most  frequent;  but 
M.  Larrey  is  not  aware  of  any  well  grounded 
instances  of  complete  luxation  in  that  direc- 
tion— ^and  the  reasons  for  which  are  obvious. 

Case  of  HydrocephaluSj  in  which  the  Fluid 

was  withdrawn    by    Operation,    By  S.  S. 

Allison,  M.  D. 
On  the  33d  June  1834,  I  was  requested  to 
visit  Robert  Cunningham,  aged  5  months,  son 
of  a  fisherman  residing  in  Prestonpans.  He 
had  from  the  period  of  his  birth  inclined  bis 
head  to  a  side,  but  appeared  in  perfect  health 
in  other  respects,  till  about  three  months 
ago,  when  it  was  obeiBrved  that  his  head  was 
swollen,  and  more  especially  at  certain  spots; 
that  he  was  affected  with  restlessness,  fre- 
quent fits  of  crying,  rolling  of  the  eyes, 
cough,  and  emaciation. 

The  head,  properly  so  called,  is  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  sinks  the  small  and  emaciated 
face  into  striking  insignificance.  Its  circum- 
ferenee  is  20^  inches,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
ear  to  ear  measures  1 2f  inches.  The  parietal 
bones  are  far  asunder,  and  between  them  on 
pressing,  a  sensation  is  felt  as  of  water  under 
the  scalp,  and  the  right  side  of  the  forehead 
is  more  prominent  than  the  left. 

The  eyes  appear  to  project  more  than 
usual ;  part  of  the  sclerotic  tunic  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  balls  is  constantly  visible,  and 
the  pupils  are  quite  sensible  to  light.  He 
takes  little  food,  is  almost  constantly  awake, 
and,  from  the  increasing  emaciation,  and 
from  the  present  rapid  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  obvious  that  death  must  soon  be 
the  result  unless  speedily  checked. 

To  prevent  all  misapprehension,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  fits,  vomiting,  and  other 
symptoms  that  often  attend  hydrocephalus^ 
have  at  no  period  been  observed. 

Calomel  and  compound  powder  of  jalap 
have  been  ordered  in  small  doses ;  and  the 
propriety  of  withdrawing  the  fluid  by  an 
operation  has  been  suggested  to  the  parents, 
as  the  only  measure  in  tbe  present  state  of 
medicine  that  affords  any  chanee  of  recovery. 

34th.  Bowels  are  open,  and  he  appears 
altogether  more  at  ease  than  for  some  time 
previous.     Medicine  to  be  continued. 

36th.  This  day  about  1  p.  m.  in  presence 
of  my  partner,  Mr.  Cunningham,  surgeon  in 
Ormiston,  and  the  friends  of  the  child,  tbe 
head  was  again  measured,  and  found  to  cor- 
respond with  the  dimensions  formerly  given. 
The  point  of  a  small  cylindrical  trocar  was 
then  rested  on  the  right  side  of  the  anterior 
fontanelle,  and  gently  introduced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  head,  in  a  direction  obliquely 
forward  and  outward.  When  the  trocar  had 
penetrated  about  half  an  inch,  water  appeared 
at  the  canula,  and  the  stilette  was  withdrawn, 
to  give  egress  to  the  fluid,  which  immediately 
ran  off  in  a  stream  with  considerable  force  and 
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nqiidity.  As  the  fluid  eseaped,  the  bones 
sunk  under  the  hands,  and  the  scalp,  before 
tense,  became  loose  and  folded  npon  itself. 
The  flnid  was  still  flowing,  though  with  less 
rapidity,  when  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  close 
the  wound,  lest  any  bad  effects  should  follow 
the  sudden  diminution  of  pressure  on  the 
brain*  Adhesive  plaster  was  applied  over  the 
wound,  and  the  bones  and  scalp  were  retained 
firmly  in  their  situation  by  a  bandage  and 
cap. 

During  the  operation  he  did  not  cry  much 
more  than  usual.  He  was  laid  in  his  cradle; 
quiet  was  enjoined ;  cow*s  milk  diluted  with 
water  was  ordered  to  constitute  his  diet ;  and 
wine  and  other  spirituous  liquors  were  pro* 
hibited. 

10  P.  N.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  rest- 
less, and  to  have  vomited  a  little,  but  he  is 
flree  from  fever,  and  has  not  been  affected 
with  fits  and  startings.  Upon  wine  being 
again  prohibited,  occasion  was  taken  to  in- 
quire if  any  had  been  given,  when  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  mother  that  a  small 
quantity  had  been  administered  "out  of  a 
cup"  because,  she  added,  he  appeared  faint. 
27th.  Since  last  report  he  has  not  been 
more  restless  than  before  the  operation,  and 
has  not  vomited,  although  a  disposition  to  it 
has  been  ^observed.  The  eyes  move  freely, 
are  certainly  less  prominent  than  before,  and 
less  of  the  sclerotic  tnnic  is  observable.  The 
pulse  is  natural;  the  pupils  sensible;  the 
bowels  are  open,  and  the  secretion  of  urine 
natural. 

Upon  measuring  the  fluid  taken  from  the 
head,   it    amounted    to    nine    ounces,  two 
drachms,  flnid  measure,  and,  adding  to  that, 
for  what  was  lost  during  the  operation,  and 
what  issued  from  the  wound  shortly  after- 
wards, two  ounces,  which  appears  a  moderate 
■Bowanoe,  the  whole  fluid  evacuated  may  be 
estimated  at  eleven  ounees.    The  fluid  is 
transparent  and  almost  colourless,  having 
only  a  slight  green  tint,  scarcely  observable. 
28th,  noon.  He  has  been  very  quiet  since 
last  report,  and  has  slept  three  hours  during 
the  night,  a  longer  period  of  uninterrupted 
sleep  than  he  has  enjoyed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  complaint.    The  eyes  are  bright, 
active,  and  sensible  to  light,  pulse  1 20  ;  skin 
cool  and  tongue  moist ;  he  has  had  three 
natural  evacuations  from  the  bowels ;  has 
taken  greedily   some  milk  and  water ;  and 
coughs  little.    The  bandages  and  pillows  are 
wet  with  fluid  which  has  issued  from  the 
woand,  the  amount  of  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
specify  ;  but  five  ounces  must  be  a  moderate 
computation.    The  head  is   much    smaller 
than  before  the  operation,  and  is  very  uneven 
on  the  surface,  with  the  folding  of  the  scalp. 
Its  dimensions  were  taken,  but  are  lost. 

29th,  noon.  At  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing he  became  very  restless,  vomited,  cried 
much,  and  was  affected  with  rigidity  of  one 
of  the  arms.  The  pulse  is  strong,  and  about 
140 ;  the  tongue  white  and  dry,  and  fluent- 


ly protruded  beyond  the  lips;  bowels  con- 
tinue open ;  swidlows  milk  and  water  greedily, 
and  sucks  the  nipple  occasionally.  No  more 
water  has  issued  from  the  head,  and  its  di- 
mensions  are  as  follow  : — Circumference  of 
head,  16  inches;  from  ear  to  ear  over  the 
erown  of  the  head,  1 1^  inches.  The  eyes 
move  incessantly  in  the  orbit,  and  the  pupils 
are  very  sensible.  A  leech  to  be  applied  to 
the  temple,  and  a  blister  to  the  occiput, 

8  p.  If.  He  continued  very  restless,  tossed 
his  arms  and  legs,  and  the  tongue  was  pro- 
truded at  short  intervals  till  about  6  o'clock, 
when  he  became  quiet.  The  eyes  are  less 
active,  and  the  pupils  contract  upon  exposure 
to  the  light ;  the  pulse  considerably  quick- 
er than  at  noon,  and  the  bowels  continue 
open. 

30th.  Soon  after  last  report  he  again  be- 
came restless ;  while  the  limbs  were  con- 
vulsed, and  the  tongue  protruded.  These 
symptoms  continued  to  recur  at  short  inter- 
vals till  4.  A.  M,  when  death  took  place.  / 

July  1st.   This  day,  in  presence  of  my 
partner  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  head  was  ex- 
amined.    It  appeared  about  the  same  size  as 
when  last  measured,  and  the  same  feeling  of 
fluctuation,  that  was  experienced  previous  to 
the  operation,  was  again  felt.     Previous  to 
exposing  the  brain  to  view,  an  opening  was 
made  through  the  anterior /onfane//«  with  the 
point  of  a  scalpel,  through  which  there  im- 
mediately issued  about  ten  ounces  of  flnid 
sHghtly  tinged  with  blood.     No  trace  of  in- 
flammatory action  could  be  detected  on  the 
scalp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  nor  at  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the    brain  and  its 
membranes.     In  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
right  side  was  found  a  small  quantity,-— 
about  half  an  ounce — of  a  white  opaque  fluid, 
and  in  the  left  fully  more,  and  of  a  colour  in- 
elining  to  yellow,  and  altogether  much  resem- 
bling a  mixture  of  purulent  fluid  and  water, 
with  albuminous  flakes.    The  walls  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  were  rather  unusually  soft, 
but,  on  the  whole,  did  not  present  marks  of 
great    disorganization.    The    base    of   the 
brain  presented  ho  appreciable  s^ns  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  nerves  proceeding  therefrom 
appeared  perfectly  sound. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  my  treatment  of  this 
ease  was  justified  by  its  circumstances,  and 
that  it  was  proper  to  make  an  attempt  for 
the  life  of  the  patient,  I  publish  the  details,  to 
give  a  practical  demonstration  of  my  belief 
in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  from  the  know- 
ledge  of  successful  events  only,  but  also  of 
the  unsuccessful,  that  a  right  estimate  is  to 
be  obtained  of  the  value  of  our  measures. 

The  operation  was  undertaken  under  the 
impression  that  the  fiuid  was  exterior  to  the 
brain ;  that  the  lateral  ventricles  were  free 
from  water;  and  that  their  walls,  and  in- 
deed, the  whole  cerebral  mass,  were  very 
little,  if  at  all,  disorganized ;  an  opinion  sub- 
stantiated by  the  state  of  the  parts  on  ex- 
amination after  death.    It  is  in  such  a  case. 
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and  in  such  only,  that  the  eyaeuation  of  the 
fluid  teems  ealcolated  to  afford  any  ehance 
of  core,  and  in  whieb,  therefore,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  practise  it.  When  there  is  merely 
a  collection  of  fluid  on  the  exterior  of  the 
brain,  it  appears  as  4ilcely  that  recovery 
would  follow  its  removal,  as  the  evacuatioa 
of  the  water  in  the  forms  of  hydrothoraz, 
unconnected  with  oi^nic  disease,  were  it 
not  for  the  greater  delicacy  and  importance 
of  the  structures  affected  by  the  operation. 

Anasarca  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  a 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  vascular 
system,  totally  unconnected  with  any  organic 
lesion  ;  and  it  will  perhaps  be  allowed,  that 
at  least  some  cases  of  external  hydrocephahu 
also  owe  tbeir  origin  to  functional  derange* 
ment  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  membranes 
covering  the  brain.  Since  such  forms  of 
anasarca  are  often  cured,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  said  forms  of  Ay- 
droeephalits  might  ba  as  often  cured,  were  it 
not  for  the  danger  of  the  operation  necessary 
fbr  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  in  the  mean- 
time. The  correction  of  the  fault  of  the 
vascular  system  to  which  anasarca  owes  its 
origin,  prevents  the  further  effusion  of  fluid 
in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  may  not  the  same 
correction  prevent  a  further  effusion  from 
the  membranous  coverings  of  the  brain  ? 

The  principal  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  operation  is  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  its  coverings.  Yet  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  existed  in  the  majority  of 
those  cases  in  which  death  has  followed  this 
measure ;  and  it  is  known,  that  at  least  two 
patients  have  ultimately  survived  its  per- 
formance, one  of  which  was  treated  by 
Dr.  Conquest  of  London,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Russel  of  Aberdeen. 

That  such  inflammation  was  the  cause  of 
death  in  this  case,  I  admit,  from  considera- 
tion of  the  symptoms  shortly  before  dissolu- 
tion, and  from  the  appearance  of  fluid  with 
albuminous  flakes  in  the  lateral  ventricles, 
along  with  a  slight  softentDg  of  their  walls,, 
observed  at  the  examination.     But  to  con- 
dude,  from  its  supervention  in  any  particular 
oase,   that  the  operation  should  never  be 
performed,  is  not  less  unwarrantable  than  to 
infer,  that,  because  pkUbiiis,  periioHiti$,  and 
phrtniiis  sometimes  follow  the  operations  of 
bleeding,  lithotomy,  and  trepanning  the  tra^ 
mam,  these  operations  should  be  discontinued. 
m^Sdim,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 
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Lithotomy, 

Henkt  Suorb,  aged  27,  was  admitted, 
April  SO,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Listoo. 
He  has  been  suffering  from  stone  in  the  blad- 
der fbr  the  last  five  or  six  years.  During 
AagMtluti  the  symptoms  having  become 


much  aggravated,  he  was  induced  to  apfily 
fbr  relief  to  one  of  the  London  Hospitals, 
where  lithotrity  was  performed  without  lue- 
oess.  The  operation  was  attended  with  great 
suffering,  without  producing  any  sort  of  be- 
nefit. Since  that  period  the  symptossa  have 
been  unabated  in  severity ;  and  be  was  wfl- 
yng  to  submit  to  any  operation  to  reaova 
them. 

On  the  and  of  May  Mr.  Liston  proceedad 
to  operate.  The  curved  staff  having  beea 
introduced,  and  the  preaeaee  of  the  atone 
detected,  the  patient  was  secured  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  bladder  was  reached,  and  the 
prostate  divided,  as  far  as  necessary,  by  tiie 
second  incision  ;  the  foroeps  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  the  stone  removed  with  ease, 
having  been  first  turned  by  the  fore-finger  of 
the  left  hand  to  the  position  most  favonrabls 
for  its  extraction.  A  gum  elastic  tube  was 
then  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the 
bladder,  and  retained  by  strips  of  oUed  aiUi, 
tied  to  a  bandage  apfiiied  round  the  loins* 
The  patient  did  not  evince  the  slightest  IbeU 
ing  of  pain,  except  during  the  introduetioa  of 
the  staff.  There  was  scarcely  any  blood  lost 
in  the  operation ;  but  a  few  ounces  after- 
wards: the  urine  came  through  the  tubs 
quite  clear,  about  three  hours  alter  tha  opa« 
ration.  The  tube  was  removed  the  next  mom* 
Ing.  The  patient  is  doing  well,  saya.  **  hs 
is  happy,  being  free  from  pain."  Then 
seems  to  be  no  constitutional  disturbaaes. 
He  says  he  did  not  suffer  any  pain  in  compa- 
rison with  what  he  endured  when  lithotrity 
was  performed.  The  stone  was  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  af 
the  uric  acid  species,  and  exceedingly  hard; 
it  bora  marks  of  the  lithotrite,  and  on  tha 
depressions  made  by  that  instrument,  was  a 
deposit  of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  ataaa 
was  removed  in  lorty-fiva  seconds,  from  tha 
first  touch  of  the  knife.  The  thssiirs  was 
crowded  with  pupils  and  praotitionsn. 

Mr.  Liston  was  assisted  by  Mr.  QiMdAf 
Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

Seatonsfor  Oimcepiion, 

It  'is  a  common  belief  that  the  spring  is 
the  period  in  which  conception  most  rea- 
dily takes  place.  This  idea,  grounded  doubt- 
lessly, as  regards  man,  on  some  roughly- 
sketched  analogy  between  him  and  the  lower 
animals,  receives  confirmation,  however,  f^om 
careful  statistical  investigations.  Yillerm^, 
Qu^telet,  and  others,  have  by  these  means 
found  that  in  the  order  of  comparative  fre- 
quency of  conceptions,  the  months  of  the 
year  stand  thus :  May,  June,  April,  July, 
February,  March,  December,  January, 
August,  November,  September,  October. 
Hence  the  quarter  including  April,  May, 
and  June  is  most  rife  in  conceptions.  In 
these  months  also,  according  to  the  registers 
4>f  crime,  the  greatest  number  of  rapes  and 
Attempts  at  violatioo  are  madt* 
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Haw  lIldVtATlONS  OP   THX  APOTHl- 
CAKIXS'  COMPANY. 

Thb  following  new  regulations  bave  been  just 
issued  by  tbe  Apothecaries,  a  copy  of  which 
ireached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last : — 
Every  candidate  for  a  certificate  to  practise 
mt  an  apothecary,  will  be  required  to  produce 
testimonials— 

*  Of  haying  senred  an  apprenticeship  of 
not  less  than  five  years  to  an  apothecary  ; 

t  Of  having  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty* 
one  years ; 

X  And  of  good  moral  conduct. 

Stadenta  whose  attandanoa  on  leeturea  shall 
aommenoe  on  or  after  tha  1st  of  October, 
1BS5,  will  also  be  required  to  pmduoe  proof 
•f  having  attended,  during  three  Winter  and 
two  Saoamer  sessioQs,  lectures  in  the  followo 
tag  order,  and  medical  practice  from  the  com- 
acacement  of  the  second,  to  the  termination 
ef  the  third  Winter  Session. 

Hie  Winter  medical  session  is  to  be  under- 
atood  as  commencing  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
mad  termiaating  in  the  middle  of  April,  with 
a  recess  of  fourteen  days  at  Christmas :  the 
Sammer  session  aa  commeneing  on  the  let 
of  May,  and  ending  on  the  31st  of  July. 

First  WiiUer  Sesnon. 

Chemistry, 

Anatomy  and  physiology. 
Anatomical  demonstrations. 
Materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

JTrtI  Summer  SeuUm. 

Botany ;  and  such  other  branches  of  study 
as  may  improve  the  student's  general  educa- 
tion. 

Seemtd  WiniwrSmiom. 

Anatomy  and  physiology. 

Anatomical  demonstratioas. 

Dissections. 

Prladples  and  practice  of  medldae. 

Medical  practice  of  an  hospital. 

*  No  gentleman  practising  as  an  apothe- 
cary in  England  or  Wales  can  give  his  ap- 
prentice  a  legal  title  to  examination,  unless 
he  U  hiauclf  legally  qualified  to  practise  as 
an  apothecary,  either  by  having  been  in  prac- 
tice prior  to  or  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1816« 
or  by  having  received  a  certificate  of  his 
qualification  from  the  Court  of  Examiners. 
An  apprenticeship  for  not  less  than  five  years 
to  surgeons  practising  as  apothecaries  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  gives  to  the  apprentice 
a  title  to  be  admitted  to  examination. 

t  Aa  evidence  of  age,  a  copy  of  tbe  bap- 
tismal register  will  be  required  in  every  case 
where  it  can  possibly  be  procured. 

X  A  testimonial  of  moral  character  from 
the  gentleman  to  whom  the  candidate  has 
beaa  aa  apprentice,  will  always  be  more  sa- 
tisfactory than  from  any  other  person. 


Seemi  Summer  S€$mom 

Botany,  if  not  attended  during  the  first 

Summer  session. 
Midwifery  and  diseases  of   women  and 

children. 
Forensic  medieine* 
Medical  practice  of  an  hospital. 

Third  Wmter  Seaiiau. 
Dissections. 

Principles  and  practice  of  medidae. 
Midwifery,  with  attendance  on  eases. 
Medical  practice  of  an  hospital  or  dispen- 
sary. 

The  student  is  required  to  attend  tbe  medi- 
cal practice  of  a  recognised  hospital,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  second  Winter  to 
the  termination  of  the  second  Summer  ses- 
sion, and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  tbe 
third  W^inter  session,  at  an  hospital,  or  recog- 
nised dispensary. 

Tbe  sessional  course  of  instruction  in  each 
respective  subject  of  study,  is  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  the  following  number  of  lec- 
tures, viz. : — 

One  hundred  on  chemi.«try. 

One  hundred  on  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics. 

One  hundred  on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine. 

Sixty  on  midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children. 

Fifty  on  forensic  medicine. 

Fifty  on  botany. 

The  number  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  of  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions, must  be  in  conformity  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  on  these  subjects. 

The  lectures  required  in  each  course  respec- 
tively, must  be  given  on  separate  days. 

Students,  when  they  present  themselres 
for  examination,  must  bring  testimonials  of 
having  received  instruction  in  practical  che- 
mistry during  their  attendance  upon  the  lec- 
tures on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  or  foren- 
sic medicine  ;  and  also  of  having  attended  a 
full  course  of  clinical  lectures,  and  such  in- 
struction in  morbid  anatomy  as  may  be  af- 
forded them  during  thdr  attendance  at  an 
hospital. 

Every  student  will  be  required  to  prodnee 
proof  of  having  dissected  the  whole  of  the 
body  once  at  least. 

That  the  lecturer  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  must  be,  if  he  lectures  in 
Ix>ndon,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof,  a  Fd- 
low,  caadldate,  or  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physidans  of  London  ;  and  if  he 
lectures  beyond  seven  miles  from  London, 
and  should  not  be  thus  qualified,  he  must  be 
a  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  a  British 
university  of  four  years*  standing  (unless 
previously  to  his  graduation  he  bad  been  for 
lour  years  a  licentiate  of  this  court). 
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That  the  lecturer  on  materia  medica  and 

m 

therapeutica  mast  be  a  fellow,  candidate,  or 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London  ;  a  graduated  doctor  of  medicine 
of  a  British  university  of  four  years'  stand- 
ing (unless  previously  to  his  graduation  he 
had  beeu  for  the  same  length  of  time  a  li- 
centiate of  this  court),  or  he  must  be  a  licen- 
tiate of  this  court  of  four  years'  standing. 

That  the  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology must  either  be  recognised  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  or 
must  be  a  member  of  that  college  of  four 
years'  standing. 

That  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy  must 
either  be  recognised  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London,  or  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  college. 

The  only  other  important  changes  in  this 
batch  of  regulations  are,  that  every  hospital 
must  contain  100  beds  ;  be  situated  in  a  city 
or  town  in  which  there  is  a  school  of  me* 
dicioe,  and  be  attended,  if  in  London,  by  two 
physicians  of  the  London  College ;  and  if  in 
the  country  by  such,  or  graduated  doctors 
of  medicine  of  a  British  university ;  and  also 
by  a  legally  qualified  Apothecary.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  dispensaries.  Lastly,  the  ex- 
amination in  Latin  may  be  obtained  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  winter  session  by 
.those  who  commence  next  October  ;  or  by 
those  already  registered,  by  giving  notice  to 
the  beadle. 

The  examination  on  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine embraces  diseases  of  pregnancy,  the 
puerperal  state,  and  also  those  of  chidren. 
— Surgery  and  obstetricy  are  excluded. 

Students  who  commenced  during  former 
sessions,  must  comply  with  the  regulations 
existing  at  the  time.  Students  may  attend 
lectures  during  their  apprenticeships,  and 
may  apply  for  examination  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

The  winter  session*  to  commence  on  the 
1st  of  October,  and  terminate  in  the  middle 
of  April,  with  a  recess  of  fourteen  days  at 
Christmas.  The  summer  to  commence  May 
the  1st,  and  terminate  July  31st. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  HOOPER. 
This  celebrated  physician  expired  at  his 
lodgings  in  Beutinck-street,  Manchester- 
square,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  6th  inst., 
after  a  short  illness,  which  *  he  bore  with. 
Christian  patience.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  town  for  the  purpose  of  being  near 
his  medical  attendants.  He  was  ill  about 
t&ree  weeks,  and  his  disease  was  urinary 
abscess.  Few  physicians  acquired  such  emi- 
nence as  Dr.  Hooper.  His  various  works 
were  most  favourably  received  and  translated 
into  the  foreign  languages.  His  Anatomists', 
Physicians',  and  Surgeons'  Vademecum, 
and  Medical  Dictionary,  passed  through  se- 
veral editions,  and  had  perhaps  the  greatest 
circulation  of  any  of  our  medical  works. 
We  ^ere  informed,  while  editing  the  last 


and  preaent  edition  of  his  PhysicMBS'  Vade* 

mecum  of  1833,  that  20,000  copies  of  the 
work  had  been  sold.  His  works  have  confer- 
red essential  benefits  on  science  and  humanity. 

Dr.  Hooper  had  retired  for  some  years 
past  from  practice,  and  resided  at  Stanmore 
Cottage.  Few  were  more  respected  for  ame- 
nity of  manners  and  sincerity. of  friendship; 
and  few  will  be  more  sincerely  regretted  by 
a  large  circle  of  private  friends  and  profes- 
sional acquaintances.  His  age  was  fifty-six 
years. 

The  editor  of  this  journal  has  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  a  very  valuable  friend  in  Dr. 
Hooper,  a  loss  the  more  deeply  to  be  felt,  as 
he  was  honoured  with  that  eminent  physi- 
cian's valuable  acquaintance  without  the 
slightest  •  soUcitatioa.  Dr.  Ryan  had  been 
requested  by  -the  proprietors  to  revise  the 
lut  edition  of  Dr.  Hooper's  Physicians* 
Vademecum,  a  duty  he  discharged  to  the 
best  of  his  ability ;  and  it  was  most  gra- 
tifying to  his  feelings  to  receive  the  kind 
acknowledgment  fk'om  Dr.  Hooper  of  his  ap- 
probation and  friendship.  The  last  act  of  his 
professional  life  was  to  recommend  Dr.  Ryan 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  re-editing  of  his 
Medical  Dictionary,  another  ifhsolicited  fa- 
vour ;  the  last,  alas  1  he  can  ever  receive 
from  so  great  an  ornament  of  his  profession. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  A  New 
Practical  Formulary,  or  Conspectus  of  Pre- 
scriptions  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Hospitals 
of  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Ame- 
rica, &c.  &c.,  including  the  Formularies  of 
MM.  Magendie,  Lugol,  Dupuytren,  Alibert, 
&c.,  and  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians  and* 
Surgeons,  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Obste- 
tricy ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Doses  of  all 
new  and  ordinary  Medicines,  Rules  for  Pre- 
scribing, &c  Translated  from  the  Second 
French  Edition  of  MM.  Milne  Edwards,  and 
Yavasseur,  and  considerably  augmented  by 
M.  Ryan,  M.  D.,  &c. 


CORKESPONDENTS. 

J,  F,  C, — ^The  article  will  appear  in  onr  facxt. 

The  paper  on  Purgatives  is  too  late  for 
this  number. 

One  of  the  Class — ^We  eannot  answer  the 
question,  though  we  are  ^almost  certain  we 
might  in  tlie  affirmative. 

A  Constant  Reader — ^The  trickery  is  un- 
worthy of  the  member  of  the  College  or  Hall, 
though  it  is  unfortunately  too  common. 
Were  we  to  insert  these  handbills,  &c.,  we 
should  be  expected  to  place  many  ^otiiers 
before  our  readers. 

Londinensis — ^The  candour  and  readiness  to 
comply  with  our  request,  convince  us  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  statement,  and  we  there- 
16k  intert  it. 
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BBINO 
INTRODUCTORY   TO   THE   COURSE    OF   BOTANICAL   DBMONSTRATIONS. 

By  gilbert  T.  BURNETT, 

PROFB880R  OP  BOTANY,   IN  KING'S  OOLLBOB,    LONDON;     TO   THB  MEDICO -BOTANICAL 

gOCIBTY  ;    AND   TO   THB   BOCIBTT    OF   APOTHBCARIBS. 

{Concluded.) 


Tbb  physical  conditions  under  which  plants  exist  and  are  found  in  relation  to  other 
organic  beings,  or  in  the  world  at  large,  such  as  their  geographical  and  local  distribution, 
the  geological  position  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  flora  of  the  globe,  and  yarious  other 
collateral  inqoiries,  form  that  branch  of  the  science  called  vegetable  statistics. 

These  are  all  novel  fields  of  investigation,  and  our  knowledge  of  them,  at  present,  in 
a  somewhat  rudimentary  state:  yet  enough  is  already  known  to  convince  us  of  their  com- 
maodiog  interest  and  importance.  The  habits  of  mankind,  their  modes  of  life,  and  even 
their  civil  condition,  is  often  greatly  influenced  by  the  vegetation  of  the  countries  they 
inhabit ;  and  if  the  energies  of  the  mind  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  strength 
and  the  healthiness  of  the  body,  the  effects  of  food  must  be  far  from  trifling  ;  indeed,  it  is 
well  known  that  its  influence  is  great.  Thus,  certain  lines  may  be  drawn  through  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  separating  regions  in  which  either  pasturage  and  com,  or  the  vine  and  olive, 
or  other  vegetables  chiefly  flourish — Mid  these  lines  will  be  found  to  separate  the  beer- 
drinking  from  the  wine-drinking  nations;  and  the  countries  in  which  the  people  consume, 
on  the  one  hand,  vegetable  oil,  as  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  from  those,  on  the  other, 
in  which  animal  oil  or  butter  supplies  its  place.  Similar  damarcations  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  fish-eatiog,  the  meat-eating,  and  the  rice-eating  nations;  and  the  civil  condition 
and  mental  capacities  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  and  southern  Europe, 
and  the  effeminate  nations  of  the  East,  need  merely  to  be  mentioned  to  shew  their 
contrast. 

The  topographical  distribution  of  plants  is  no  less  interesting  than  the  study  of  their 
geographical  range.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  they  often  indicate  the  healthiness  or  insa- 
lubrity of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found ;  even  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  indigenous  vegetation,  and  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the 
variations  of  climate  may  often  be  calculated  more  correctly  by  the  plants  found  grow- 
ing without  protection,  than  by  any  other  mode  of  observation.  The  preference  exhibited 
Ly  certain  plants  for  certain  soils  is  a  most  wise  provision  of  nature.  Thus,  species  with  long 
tap  roots,  such  as  tliistles,  docks,  &c.,  prefer  clayey  soils,  which  they  penetrate,  underdrain, 
and  render  fertile.  Plants  with  long,  creeping  and  fibrous  roots,  such  as  the  mat-grasses,  will 
grow  only  in  sand :  and  by  the  interlacing  of  their  fibres  it  is  that  the  undulating  sand- 
hills become  bound  as  it  were  in  a  living  net,  and  mould  prevented  from  being  wholly 
washed  from  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  the  banks  thrown  up  from  the  sea  hindered  from 
deluging  the  plains.  A  sand-flood  is  indeed  a  fearful  visitation — Egypt  is  a  terrible  ex- 
ample of  its  destructive  power— and  even  in  our  own  country  there  are  many  lamentable 
instances  of  the  ruin  it  occasions;  the  shores  of  Suffolk,  near  Downham,  where  the  sand- 
flood  has  travelled  inland  upwards  of  five  miles  within  a  ceotury,  and  those  of  the  eastern 
side  of  Scotland,  may  be  cited  as  examples;  and  the  devastation  would  have  been  much 
greater  on  every  point,  had  not  its  ruthless  course  been  restrained  by  the  mat-grasses  and 
other  adjuvant  vegetables.  To  select  one  instance  from  many,  of  the  protective  power  of  these 
plants,  we  may  refer  to  the  town  of  Hull.    All  persons  acquainted  with  its  situation,  luid 
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cognizant  of  the  force  of  the  tides  in  the  German  Ocean,  are  agreed,  that  were  it  not  for 
Spurn-point,  which  protects  the  town  from  the  fall  and  direct  influence  of  the  devastating 
waves,  that  the  very  site  on  which. Hull  stands  would  long  since  have  been  washed  away, 
and  the  land  in  its  vicinity  have  been  a  shoal  beneath  the  sea.  Now,  Spurn-point  is  a  sand- 
bank, at  first  fixed,  and  still  retained,  by  the  interweaving  roots  of  mat-grass,  of  which  I 
have  had  specimens  brought  to  me  of  20  and  30  feet  long,  and  many  have  been  at  various 
times  dug  out  of  much  greater  length. 

The  discovery  of  the  symbols  or  semblances  of  plants  in  the  various  strata  of  thp^  globe, 
such  as  in  lime-stone,  sand,  chalk,  and  especially  in  coal,  where  they  are  most  aoundant, 
has  opened  another  new  field  of  investigation  to  the  botanist,  and  forms  that  branch  of  our 
science  called  fo6sil,*or  rather  geological  botany.  On  the  first  discovery  of  these  fossils, 
much  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  their  nature  and  origin,  some  persons  believing 
them  to  be  petrified  vegetables,  or  plants  turned  into  stone ;  while  others  considered  that 
they  never  had  been  plants  at  all,  and  that  their  vegetable  similitude,  although  great,  was 
illusive.  Chateaubriand,  perhaps  led  away  by  the  vain  speculations  of  some  of  his 
countrymen,  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  evidences  of  the  abortive  at- 
tempts of  nature  to  produce  plants,  and  that,  before  true  and  perfect  vegetables  were  form- 
ed, many  models  were  spoiled  and  cast  away,  or  rather  that  many  attempts  failed  before 
the  desired  object  was  achieved.  This  opinion  is  manifestly  absurd  ;  and  the  former  one, 
although  not  quite  correct,  is  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth ;  for  modern  in- 
vestigators have  proved  these  fossils  to  be,  without  doubt,  either  the  remains  of  vegetables 
which  once  existed  on  this  earth,  or  the  impressions  of  plants,  the  substance  of  which  has 
decayed  and  been  removed,  and  the  vacuity  filled  by  subsequent  depositions  of  earthy  or 
atony  matter. 

I  cannot  venture  now  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  riches  of  this  mine  of  investigation, 
which,  though  but  lately  opened,  has  been  diligently  worked ;  and  the  facts  thus  nnearthed, 
although  often  mysterious,  and  frequently,  no  doubt,  misunderstood,  yet  have  already  re- 
vealed many  circumstances  respecting  the  ancient  history  of  the  world,  and  indicate  dis- 
coveries to  be  made,  far  more  extensive  and  important.  By  these  means  there  have  been 
already  ascertained  the  general  characters  of  the  several  floras  existing  at  different  and  dis- 
tant epochs ;  also  the  probable  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  various  eras ;  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  climate  of  several  parts  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  the  mutations 
to  which  the  countries  themselves  have  been  subject — many  large  tracts  of  land  having 
luidonbtedly  been  the  beds  of  former  seas,  and  the  summits  of  the  everlasting  hills  shewn 
to  have  been  once  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Although  other  branches  of  our  science  are  more  pleasing,  there  is  none  that  to  me  ap- 
pears to  possess  so  grand,  so  sublime  a  character  as  this.  It  opens  a  road  by  which  the 
mind  may  safely  travel  through  the  ages  of  past  time;  it  places  within  our  reach  the  me- 
morials of  epochs  long  since  forgotten,  and  these  fossils,  thus  carefully  preserved  and  laid 
up  by  nature,  as,  to  use  a  weak  similitude,  the  builders  of  our  palaces  and  temples  place 
coins  in  the  foundation  stones,  become  irrefragable  evidence  of  transactions  unrecorded, 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  for  ever  been  unknown;  and  furthermore,  while  thus  as- 
sisting to  complete  the  natural  history  of  the  world,  it  is  constantly  affording  collateral 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  sacred  history  of  creation. 

If,  as  I  have  stated,  the  only  sure  and  efficient  distinctive  characters  of  plants  can  be  de- 
rived from  a  knowledge  of  their  structure,  how  vague  most  have  been  those  schemes  of  ar- 
rangement which  were  attempted  before  any  such  knowledge  was  obtained ;  and  against 
what  stupendous  difficulties  and  disadvantages  did  those  systematic  writers  labour,  who  en- 
gaged in  this  work  before  organography,  or  indeed  any  branch  of  vegetable  physics,  was 
cultivated  as  a  science.  It  is  strange  that  they  achieved  what  they  did — not  surprising  that 
they  did  no  more ;  their  numerous  approximations  to  the  truth  are  more  strange  than  the 
errors  into  which  they  were  betrayed.  At  the  present  day  we  stand  on  vantage  ground ; 
but  we  should  recollect  that  modern  discoveries  are  often  the  discoveries  as  much  of  the 
age  as  of  the  individual ;  for,  had  not  the  materials  been  furnished  by  our  predecessors,  we 
should  have  been  unable  both  to  have  wrought  in  the  quarry  and  to  have  raised  the 
structure. 

We  must  here  cut  short  our  illustrations  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  study  of  which  will  furnish  the  principles  of  botanif,  and  constitute  that 
branch  of  our  science  called  Vegetable  Physics. 

The  third  great  department  of  botany  includes  a  consideration  of  the  language  and  other 
means  by  which  plants  may  be  represented  or  described ;  the  systems  or  methods  by  which 
they  may,  for  various  purposes,  be  most  conveniently  arranged — ^whether  for  the  intent  of 
shewing  their  natural  affinities,  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  and  find  them  with  readi- 
ness, or  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applicable ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  historical  details— 
whether  natural,  experimental,  or  traditional,  of  our  science.  This  department,  once  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  portion,  and,  by  many,  the  whole  of  botany,  although  it  is  in  truth  but 
one  of  three  great  branches,  is  that  to  which  the  older  botanists  almost  entirely  turned 
their  attention ;  indeed,  so  exclusively,  for  a  long  period,  were  system  and  language  stu- 
diod,  that  the  ether  topics  I  have  alluded  to,  such  as  the  uses  of  plants,  their  structure, 
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fanctiooB,  chemical  constitutioo,  geographical  and  geological  distribution,  &c.,  &c.,  were 
either  altogether  neglected,  or  only  (onsidered  as  collateral  sciences ;  and  it  has  not  been 
without  difficulty  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  reclaim  them  from  the  grasp  of  the  com- 
parative anatomist  and  physiologist,  the  geographer,  the  geologist,  and  the  chemist. 

This,  once  the  most  prominent  branch,  and  that  chiefly  studied,  has,  since  the  admission 
of  the  others,  been  perhaps  rather  too  much  neglected:  it  certainly  possesses  less  com- 
manding interest  than  the  study  of  the  uses  of  plants,  and  a  less  absorbing  one  than  re- 
searches into  their  physical  conditions.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  outcries  of  the  ignorant 
against  the  hard  words  of  botany,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  idle,  at  the  changes  which 
the  onward  progress  of  science  render  necessary  in  our  systematic  arrangements,  this  de- 
partment will  be  found  not  to  let  those  go  away  unrewarded  or  discontented,  who  enter  on 
its  study  with  the  true  spirit  of  philosophic  devotion. 

With  regard  to  the  various  systems  of  botanical  arrangement,  there  are  two  kinds  or 
classes  which  deserve  our  especial  attention ;  first,  those  methods  which  endeavour  to- as- 
sociate plants  according  to  the  most  obvious  natural  affinities;  and  secondly,  those  which 
merely  furnish  an  index  by  which  plants  may  be  discovered  and  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  for  this  purpose  are  designedly  artificial  in  their  construction.  Those  plans 
which,  distribute  plants  according  to  their  properties  and  uses  we  shall  pass  over  in  silence — 
they  are  of  much  use  in  pharmacology,  dietetics,  agriculture,  &c.,  but  are  serviceable  only 
for  special  purposes.  Of  the  artificial  systems,  the  lannsBan  is,  by  one  consent->or  at  least 
with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice — pronounced  to  be  the  best ;  but  then  it  is  useful  only  as 
an  index,  and  those  persons  who  would  confine  their  studies  to  this  system  only,  will  find 
themselves  grievously  crippled  in  their  progress. 

As  to  the  various  modifications  of  the  natural  system  which  have  been  proposed,  there 
is  no  such  common  agreement — almost  every  botamst  of  note  having  devised  a  scheme  of 
his  own ;  yet,  although  these  differ  in  some  points,  they  all  more  or  less  agree  in  many 
most  important,  nay,  in  most  of  the  more  important  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  tiiere 
is  little  difference  as  to  the  acknowledgment  of  species  and  genera,  and  no  very  important 
schisms  as  to  the  groups  of  genera  called  ultimate  orders,  tribes,  families,  or  types ;  and 
these  in  truth  are  the  only  groups  in  which  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  any  general 
accordance.  The  collection  of  these  families  or  types  into  larger  and  larger  groups,  is  ex- 
pedient for  facilitating  an  acquisition  of  their  characters,  but  is  not  essential  for  the  study 
of  the  groups  themselves,  which  some  authorities,  indeed,  prefer  to  consider  as  iK>lated  and 
independent  orders,  or  bind  them  together  by  a  very  loose  and  slender  cord. 

The  agreement  in  the  primary  subdivisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is,  however, 
known  to  be  as  general  as  in  the  ultimate  ones,  and  this  forms  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  its  truth.  I  need  scarcely  add.  that  I  refer  to  the  distribution  of  plants  into  flowerlesa 
or  acotyledonous,  flowering  and  monocotyledonous,  and  flowering  and  dicotyledonous— 
which  terms,  adopted  by  Jussieu,  are  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  ^e  cellular,  endogenous* 
or  inside  growers,  and  the  exogenous,  or  outside  growers,  of  De  Candolle.  This  three-fold 
distribution  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  having  been  adopted  by  Jussieu,  in  his  justlycele- 
brated  system,  he  has  often  been  carelessly  referred  to  as  its  author ;  but,  although  hedid 
much  to  propagate  the  doctrine,  it  claims  a  much  earlier  date.  Thus,  Linnaus  gives  a  table 
of  his  primary  and  secondary  subdivisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  which  the  same 
triadic  form  prevails,  and  even  the  same  terms  are  used.  It  was,  however,  with  Ray, 
among  the  modems,  that  this  triple  diijtribution  originated,  and  whose  tabular  conspectus 
differs  only  in  a  few  trifling  points  from  those  of  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu.  He  primarily 
distinguishes  plants  into  flowerless  and  flowering;  which  groups  are  equivalent  to  the 
acotyledonous  and  cotyledonous  sections  of  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu,  and  the  cellular  and 
vascular  ones  of  De  Candolle,  and  other  modern  writers.  And  he  then  immediately  sub- 
divides the  flowering  tribes  into  mono-  and  di-cotyledons,  thus  not  only  anticipating  both 
Linnaeus  and  Jussieu  in  the  scheme  of  distribution,  but  also  in  the  very  names,  which 
probably  they  both  adopted  from  him,  and  never  dreamt  of  claiming  for  them  any  origi- 
nality. Previous  to  the  time  of  Ray,  various  attempts  had  been  made  to  associate  plants 
in  natural  groups,  as  may  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  Herbals  of  Parkinson,  Dodoens,  and 
others,  especially  to  the  works  of  Lobel  and  Pena;  and  many  of  the  natural  orders  of  these 
old  writers  were  introduced  into  their  systems  by  Ray,  Linnasus,  and  Jussieu,  and  main- 
tain their  position  even  to  the  present  day. 

But  this  three-fold  distribution  may  claim  a  much  earlier  origin,  a  much  higher  anti- 
quity, for  it  is  the  distribution  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  as  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  oldest  records  we  possess, 
viz.  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  And,  as  1  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact, 
that  in  a  work  written  in  so  early  an  age,  almost  before  the  birth  of  botany  as  a  science,  a 
work,  be  it  remembered,  not  on  natural  liistory,  nor  Written  by  a  naturalist,  but  in  which, 
if  any  references  to  plants  occur,  the  mention  is  incidental,  yet,  that  in  such  a  work,  and 
written  at  such  a  time,  the  classification  of  plants  now  generally  adopted,  and  only  of 
late  universally  received,  should  have  been  not  obscurely  hinted,  but  clearly  and  explicitly 
described. 

It  is  curious  that  a  system,  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  mature,  and  which  successive 
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botanists  have  laboured  age  after  age  to  advance  to  perfection,  should  be  identical  with  that 
adopted  by  Moses,  and  from  which  for  so  many  thousand  years  naturalists  had  wandered 
more  and  more,  and  to  which  their  return  was  wholly  unpremeditated,  as  the  identity  was 
not  recognized  until  after  the  return  was  made. 

The  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  well  known,  is  now  divided  by  common  consent  into  three 
great  regions ;  their  names  and  synonymes,  A-^  Mono-,  and  Di^cotyledonSf  oiExogena,  Endo- 
geruBt  and  Cellulares,  &c.  &c.,  as  well  as  their  distinctive  characters,  are  so  familiar  to  most 
persons,  that,  even  to  repeat  them  sounds  truistical.  These  primary  divisions  were  called 
by  Linnaeus,  from  their  port  and  hahit,  Planta,  Fruges,  and  Cryptogama,  as  well  as  di-,  mono-, 
and  a-  cotyledons,  and  have  by  others  been  termed,  with  more  especial  reference  to  their 
fruit  or  reproductive  organs,  8SED-&«artn$r,  &B.Ai2f-bearing,  and  sPORE-bfann^  or  seedless 
plants,  which  are  merely  English  versions  of  Agardh's  SEMivxfera,  GRAVifera,  &c.  The 
lower  series,  including  all  the  cry  ptogamic  vegetables,  even  the  ferns,  have  been  considered 
seedless,  because  they  are  reproduced  either  by  portions  separated  from  their  general 
mass,  or  by  small  grumous  masses  called  spores,  which  have  more  resemblance  to  buds 
than  seeds,  which  germinate  from  no  fixed  points,  and  winch  are  destitute  of  an  embryo, 
the  essential  organ  of  a  grain  or  seed.  Hence  these,  which  include  all  the  flowerless 
tribes,  are  called  Exemhryonedy  i.e.  seedless  plants,  by  Richard. 

The  second  series,  including  the  grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  lilies,  palms,  &c.  although  fur- 
nished with  flowers,  and  bearing  seeds  having  perfect  embryos,  have  this  embryo  but  one- 
lobed,  t.  e,  mono-cotyledonous,  and  such  unilobate  seeds  are  most  frequently,  as  in  all  the 
grasses^  rushes,  and  many  other  plants,  invested  only  with  a  tight  obscure  pericarp,  so  that 
they  have  been  considered  naked,  and  called  grains,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  seeds 
which  have  a  loose  and  fleshy,  and  often  eatable  pericarp,  such  as  the  apple,  the  orange, 
and  the  plum,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  have  been  termed  fruits.    Now  these 
seedless  or  ^pore-bearing,  grain  or  simple  seed-bearing,  and  these  sfe^f- vesselled  or/rut7-bear- 
ing  plants,  which  have  just  been  shewn  to  be  equivalent  to  the  acotyledous,  monocotyle- 
dons, and  dicotyledons  of  Linnseus,  Jussieu,  and  all  modern  botanists,  are  at  the  same  time 
most  peculiarly  coincident  with  the  three  primary  divisions  hinted  at  by  Moses.     In  the 
Book  of  Genesis  we  read  that  it  was  in  the  third  epoch  or  day  that  vegetables  were  created. 
In  our  vulgate  the  account  runs  thus:  "God  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass  (desha), 
and  the  herb  (cbsbbb)  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  (btz)  yielding //-wtV  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  so."    "  And  the  earth  brought  forth  ^a«s 
(9RS9a),  and  the  herb  (oesbrb)  yielding  seed  after  his  kind;  and  the  tree  (etz)  yielding 
/rui/,  whose  seed  was  tn  itself,  after  his  kind.'*    The  words  etz  or  otz,  and  ocseb  or  caheb,  have 
been  very  well  rendered  by  "  herb  yielding  seed,"  and  "  tree  yielding  fruit  whose  seed  is  in  it- 
self;"  but  the  translation  of  desha  or  destu  is  far  less  happy ;    in  the  text  it  is  rendered 
**  gran,"  in  the  margin  **  tender  grass,**  and  this  marginal  note  renders  it  probable  that 
some  difficulty  occurred,  or  that  some  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  strict  propriety  of  the 
version.    "  In  the  terms  /r«eand  herb  we  find,  as  the  anonymous  writer  already  referred 
to  observes,  a  recognition  of  a  remarkable  natural  distinction  among  the  vegetable  tribes; 
and  this  very  circumstance  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  first  term  (which  has  obviously 
pesented  a  difficulty  to  our  translators,  since  they  have  given  two  interpretations  of  it),  is 
mtended  to  express  some  class  or  tribe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  naturally  distinguished 
from  herbs  and  trees  as  they  are  from  one  another.    The  term  in  question  (deshe)  is  a  noun 
from  a  verb,  of  which,  from  Joel  iL  22,  we  learn  the  meaning  is  to  spring,  to  shoot,  to  vege- 
iette,  **  Be  not  afraid,  ye  beasts  of  the  field,  for  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  do  spring" 
(dasheu).    In  the  11th  verse  under  consideration,  we  find  both  the  verb  and  the  noun,  for 
the  words  translated.     *'  Let  the  earth  bring  forth,**  are  tadeshe  haaretz,  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  obvious  sense  in  Joel,  would  be  better  rendered,  "  Let  the  earth  shoot  out,**    From 
this  meaning  of  the  verb,  then,  the  noun  would  signify  the  springing  or  shooting  plant,  and, 
as  used  here,  in  contradistinction  to  both  herbs  and  trees  bearing  seeds,  it  is  surely  not  re- 
commending any  forced  interpretation  to  suggest,  that  it  is  meant  to  express  that  class  of 
vegetables  which  are  by  botani&ts  recognised  as  being  naturally  distinguished  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  means  of  reproduction," plants  which  are  called  seedless  lioth  by  the  learned 
and  the  simple,  and  which  the  earth  does  literally  shoot  out,  whence  indeed  the  idea  of  their 
equivocal  or  fortuitous  generation  sprang. 

This  version  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  deshe  is  not  the  Hebrew  word  for  grass.  The 
term  for  grass,  the  common  food  for  cattle,  is  chatzir,  which  the  lexicographers  have  shewn 
to  be  derived  from  its  tubular  structure.  Thus,  in  Job  xl.  15,  we  read, "  he  eateth  grass 
(chatzir)  as  an  ox;"  and.  Psalm  civ.  14,  "he  causeth  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle."  In 
several  passages,  besides  this  of  Genesis,  we  find  deshe  contradistinguished  from  both  ocseb 
and  chatzir,  as  in  Deut.  xxx.  2.  "As  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  (deshe),  and  as 
the  showers  upon  the  grass  (csseb) ;  and.  Psalm  xxxvii.  2, "  They  shall  soon  be  cut  down  as 
the  grass  (chatzir),  and  wither  like  the  green  herb"  (deshe) ;  and,  2  Kings  xix.  26,  "  They 
were  as  the  green  herb  (deshe),  as  the  grass  (chatzir)  on  the  house-tops."  These  quotations 
shew  the  want  of  uniformity  with  which  the  English  translators  have  rendered  these  terms, 
and  go  to  support  the  sense  we  would  assign  to  it.  And,  furthermore,  they  prove  that 
the  deshe  or  tender  berb  of  the  Hebrews  was  something  very  different  from  grass^  their 
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chatzir,  aad  naturally  contradistinguished  from  their  aseb  and  etx,  which,  comprising  all 
seed-bearing  and  fruit-bearing  plants,  Uie  only  others  which  their  desfie  could  signify  are 
the  seedless  ones." 

Much  more,  gentlemen,  might  be  added  in  further  illustration  of  the  interesting  dis- 
coveries with  which  even  this,  the  least  promising  subdivision  of  our  science,  abounds ;  but 
time  warns  me  to  conclude,  and  I  will  not  neglect  the  admonition.  Yet,  in  reflecting  for  a 
moment  on  the  topics  we  have  so  cursorily  discussed,  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  so  few 
are  the  facts  and  so  meagre  the  details  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  include  in  this  inau- 
gural address,  that  I  am  almost  fearful  of  the  effects  of  so  rude  a  sketch.  From  such  scanty, 
almost  isolated  memoranda,  how  imperfect  must  be  the  ideas  conveyed  of  the  vastness, 
the  perfection,  and  the  importance  of  that  science  which  they  were  designed  to  illustrate 
and  explain.  But,  even  short  as  they  have  been,  their  length  will  prevent  me  now  col- 
lecting their  several  radii  into  a  common  focus,  and  giving  you  a  general  view  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  department  of  botany.  That  conspectus  I  must  reserve  for  the  following 
lecture,  and  will  only,  in  conclusion,  beg  you  not  to  condemn  the  science  as  unworthy 
your  attention,  merely  because  its  advocate  is  weak. 

™  I  ■     -  »_■■»      ^  _■—■■„,,,.,  ,._■■.■■■,■■■-■  I  ■  -         ■  9  I     ■■»■  I  ■  ■-■■■■■■         .M     ■■  ■    ■      ■    Mil       ■      ■■■■     p    I        I       »■!!  ■■■  I 

Note, — I  have  just  learned  that  the  ananthe  crocaia,  which  occasioned  the  fatal  accident 
at  Woolwich,  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  lecture,  was  mistaken  for  celery,  and  re- 
commended by  one  of  the  convicts  to  his  yoke-fellows  as  an  excellent  vegetable.  1  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  this  note  affords  of  correcting  an  error  into  which  some  of  my 
friends  have  fallen,  by  supposing  I  intended  to  insinuate  that  the  convicts  are  improperly 
restricted  in  their  diet,  and  that  many  were  forced  by  hunger  to  eat  this  poisonous  plant. 
The  lecture  having  been  given  extemporaneously,  I  cannot  recal  to  mind  the  exact  words 
made  use  of;  but  it  was  the  simple,  yet  important  fact  of  the  mistake  having  been  made, 
and  its  melancholy  results,  that  I  desired  to  quote  as  illustrations  of  my  argument. — Q.  T.  B. 
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LBCTURK   XXXV. 

Nenus   Matemus — Congenita    Not  a — Envies 
Mailer 'Maid — Mothers*    Marks  —  Spilus 
or  Mole — Ecchymoses — Tumrfaction  of  the 
Scalp — Abscesses  in  different  Parts — Tu- 
mours—  Contusifins    on  different   Parts — 
Elongation  qf  the  Head  of  the  New-bom 
Infant. 
Gbntlemkn — I  have  stUl  to  describe  some 
other  congenital  diseases   of   the  skin,  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention. 

Navus  Matemus,  Congenita  Nota,  Envies 
Maller-mahl,  Spilus,  Mothers'  Marks. — Marks 
on  the  skin  form  a  transition  between  vices 
of  conformation  and  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  integuments.  Tlie  various  congenital 
marks,  moles,  excrescences,  and  discolora- 
tioDS,  have  been  indiscriminately  classed  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  navi.  They  may 
be  divided,  however,  into  two  classes — con- 
gfenital  alterations  of  the  pigment,  and  vascu- 
lar hypertrophy,  or  productions  on  tiie  skin. 
The  first  class  is  eaused  by  disease  in  the 
rete  mucosum,  in  which  the  vascular  net- 
work deposits  the  materials  of  the  pigment ; 
while  the  second  class  depends  on  the  vascu- 
lar net-work  itself.  This  distinction  was 
established  by  the  researches  of  Callisen, 
Breschet,  Bateman,  Abernethy,  John  Bell, 
Wardrop,  Martinet,  and  Rayer. 


The  pigmentary  navi  cannot  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin  of  the  embryo  before  the 
third  month  of  its  growth,  as  the  pigment 
does  not  exist  before  this  period,  for  it  is  about 
the  half  term  of  intra-uterine  gestation  that 
the  skin  receives  the  greatest  abundance  of 
blood,  and  acquires  its  organization.  M. 
Billard  observed  twenty  embryos  under  the 
above  age,  and  not  one  presented  a  congeni- 
tal mark;  but  he  modestly  states,  that  a 
greater  number  of  observations  are  wanted 
to  confirm  or  overthrow  his  opinion. 

M.  Breschet  ascribes  nsvi  to  an  alteration 
of  the  skin,  or  to  an  abnormal  development 
of  the  sanguineous  capillaries,  arterial  or 
venous  vessels,  or  a  dilatation,  relaxa- 
tion, varicose  or  aneurismal  state  of  these 
vessels.  {Diet,  de  Med.,  Art.  Namts.)  He 
also  considers  that  the  mucous  body  and  pig- 
ment are  affected  in  certain  cases. 

The  different  tissues  which  compose  the 
integuments  are  so  intimately  connected,  that 
disease  in  one  may  readily  involve  another. 
Thus  the  bulbs  and  hair  develope  with  the 
cutaneous  vascular  net-work;  hence  brown 
or  reddish  spots  are  covered  with  coloured 
hair  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  cutaneous  vascular 
net- work  (capillaries)  and  the  capillary  body 
of  the  skin,  may  undergo  alterations  inde- 
pendently of  the  pilary  or  capillary  system  ; 
and  hence  we  often  see  brownish  or  violace- 
ous spots  with  or  without  hair. 

In  fine,  a  simple  alteration  of  the  colour 
of  the  pigment,  without  apparent  tumefac- 
tion, may  take  place,  and  then  we  observe 
yellpw,  red,  brown,  violet,  dark,  and  other 
colored  spots  on  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs. 
These  last  alone  merit,  according  to  Billard, 
the  name  of  pigmentary  spots;    as  those 
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which  are  salliant  or  projecting  and  covered 
with  hairSi  indicate  an  alteration  in  some 
other  of  the  tissues  which  constitute  the 
akin. 

The  coBgeaital  affections  of  the  pigment, 
which  the  ancients  tctsMd^pttt  or  moles*  pre- 
sent an  infinity  of  varieties  of  form,  magni- 
tude, colour,  and  structure,  and  are  observed 
in  different  instances  on  almost  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  body.  They  generally  ap- 
pear on  the  face,  which  is  explained  by  the 
development  and  activity  of  the  sanguineous 
capillary  system  of  that  part.  Some  are  su- 
perficial, or  stain-like  spots,  and  appear  to  con- 
sist of  a  partial  thickening  of  the  rete  muco- 
sum,  sometimes  of  a  yellow,  yellowish  brown, 
rose,  red,  livid,  blue,  or  black  colour.  They 
generally  remain  stationary  after  birth,  do 
not  shew  any  morbid  tendency,  and  should 
not  be  interfered  with,  as  the  eJOects  of  exci- 
sion or  caustics  often  leave  more  disagreeable 
appearances  than  the  original  marks.  These, 
like  many  other  congenital  anomalies,  are  at 
first  true  diseases,  but  gradually  become  the 
natural  state  of  the  parts  on  which  they  are 
situated.  Operations  are  only  necessary  in  the 
vascular  species,  which  I  shall  now  describe. 

Vascular  Navi. — ^Tbese  present  a  reddish 
colour,  and  an  elevation  more  or  less  consi- 
derable. They  consist  of  enlarged  and  con- 
torted or  varicose  veins,  which  J.  L.  Petit 
named  sanguineous  fungi,  and  small  aneu- 
risms. They  differ,  however,  from  aneurism 
by  anastomosis,  in  this — that  they  can  exist 
without  the  communication  between  an  artery 
and  a  vein,  and  do  not  offer  to  the  touch 
those  pulsations  and  murmurs  peculiar  to 
these  aneurisms.  In  either  case  these  ele- 
vated marks  of  the  skin,  caused  by  aneurismal 
dilatation  of  the  small  subcutaneous  vessels, 
may,  after  birth,  enlarge,  ulcerate,  and  give 
rise  to  a  fatal  haemorrhage,  so  that  we  must, 
as  the  age  and  health  of  the  infant  permit, 
arrest  their  progress  and  completely  remove 
them. 

Vascular  naevi  are  sometimes  spread  more 
or  less  extensively  over  the  surface  ;  they  oc- 
casionally cover  the  whole  of  one  extremity, 
or  one-half  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
they  are  elevated  into  prominences  of  various 
forms  and  sizes.  They  are  generally  or  a 
purplish  red  colour,  varying  in  intensity  ac- 
cording as  the  coUection  of  blood-vessels  is 
near  the  surface.  There  are  two  species  of 
them : — 1.  Vascular  cutaneous  naevi,  or  nsevi 
fiammei,  which  are  characterised  by  one  or 
several  violet-coloured  patches,  which  assume 
a  darker  colour  under  the  influence  of  all 
causes  that  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  as  violent  exercise,  remaining  long  in 
a  warm  apartment,  the  heat  of  the  bed,  the 
use  of  strong  warm  drinks,  stimulating  ali- 
ment, affections  of  the  mind,  and  the  erethism 
of  menstruation.  Some  are  ovoid,  pedicu- 
lated,  and  formed  by  a  true  erectile  tissue 
These  are  red  and  granulated,  and  have  been 
compared  to  cherries,  raspberries,  currants. 


grapes,  &c.  ;  others  are  flat  upon  a  broad 
base ;  some  are  vivid  at  and  after  birth,  but 
gradually  fade  and  disappear ;  some  remain 
stationary  through  life,  while  others  grow 
and  extend  soon  after  btrdi,  or  from  acciden- 
tal canaes,  and  acquire  a  eonnderable  size, 
when  they  readily  burst,  and  produce  an  im- 
petuous and  profuse  haemorrhage,  which,  if 
not  destructive  to  life,  is  highly  injurious  to 
health*.  Lastly,  they  sometimes  enlarge  to 
a  great  size,  then  remain  stationary,  or  gra- 
dually diminish  and  disappear.  At  other 
times  they  present  the  characters  of  erectile 
tumours,  and  sometimes  terminate  in  cancer. 

These  vascular  enlargements  sometimes 
exist  in  deep-seated  parts.  They  may  occupy 
the  whole  surface  of  the  cheek,  according  to 
Abernethy,  and  any  external  part  of  the  body, 
according  to  John  Bell. 

When  accidentally  inflamed  or  ulcerated, 
they  cicatrize  with  difl&culty. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  these  connate 
deformities  is  equally  inexplicable  as  other 
anomalous  and  monstrous  productions  of  na- 
ture ;  "  but  it  would,'*  says  M.  Martinet, 
**  be  insulting  to  the  undecptanding  of  the 
reader,  to  waste  one  word  m  refutation  of 
the  vulgar  hypothesis,  which  ascribes  them 
to  the  mental  emotions  of  the  mother — an 
hypothesis  totally  irreconcileable  with  the 
established  principles  of  physiology,  and  with 
the  demonstrable  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  the  foetus  and  the  parent,  aa  well  as 
with  all  sober  observation."  {Manual  of 
Pathology),  The  vulgar  opinion  here  de- 
nounced is,  however,  still  entertained  by  a 
few  medical  practitioners,  and  by  a  vast  nam- 
ber  of  women ;  and  this  has  led  me  to  expose 
its  absurdity  in  my  work  on  Obstetricy  ;  he* 
cause  the  fears  of  a  pregnant  woman  will  in- 
directly injure  herself  as  well  as  the  infant  in 
her  womb  ;  and  as  these  are  groundless,  so 
far  as  marks  and  deformities  are  concerned,  I 
hoped  to  do  good  by  dissipating  them. 

J  t  has  been  already  stated,  that  whatever 
expedites  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  cor- 
poreal or  mental  exertion,  warmth,  warm 
drinks,  &c.,  increase  the  redness  of  naevi.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  redder  in 
spring  and  summer,  not  from  sympathy  with 
ripening  fruits,  but  from  the  more  copious 
afflux  or  determination  of  blood  to  the  skin, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  atmospheric 
temperature. 

Subcutaneous  vascular  nievi,  described  by 
Petit,  Latta,  Lassus,  and  Mr.  Wardrop 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  ix.  p.  109),  are  more 
frequently  developed  on  the  face  than  any 
other  region.  Their  size  is  diminished  by 
pressure,  and  increased  by  crying,  See. ;  and 
they  have  no  distinct  pulsation  like  aneurism 
by  anastomosis.     They  sometimes  enlarge  to 

*  This  discharge  has  become  vicarious  in 
women,  and  returned  in  place  of  the  regular 
menstrual  evacuation.    (Boyer ;  J.  Bell.  Op, 

at.) 
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a  preat  size,  and  at  other  times  remain  sta- 
tionary. They  may  inflame,  ulcerate,  and 
burst,  and  then  cause  profuse  haemorrhage. 
On  dissection  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  small  cells,  through  which  are 
distributed  a  large  number  of  arteries  and 
▼eins.  When  small,  Mr.  Wardrop  caused 
inflammation  and  ulceration  with  success ; 
but  others  prefer  excision.  When  large,  Mr. 
Wardrop  advises  to  tie  the  artery  which  sup- 
plies the  tumour,  and  then  use  the  knife  or 
caustic.  The  carotid  artery  has  been  tied 
for  nsevus  of  the  cheek,  and  when  the  disease 
exists  on  a  finger,  or  any  part  of  a  limb, 
some  have  resorted  to  amputation. 

When  the  cutaneous  vascular  nsevi  are 
superficial  without  elevation,  which  would 
render  them  liable  to  accidental  rupture,  and 
without  any  tendency  to  enlarge  or  spread, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  attempting  to 
remove  them.  If  they  enlarge,  on  the  con- 
trary, then  remedial  means  are  necessary; 
Mr.  Abernethy  considered  there  was  a  degree 
of  inflammatory  action  in  the  vessels  sur- 
rounding these  tumours,  and  he  therefore 
thought  that  a  constant  sedative  application 
on  these  vessels,  by  means  of  cold,  would  be 
beneficial.  He  used  refrigerants  and  com- 
pression. He  applied  folded  linen,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  kept  constantly  wet.  This 
plan,  though  simple,  succeeded  in  several 
instances  in  repressing  these  growths,  and 
caused  them  to  shrink  and  disappear.  (Sbr- 
gieal  Works,  vol,  2).  Professor  Boyer  or- 
dered compression  with  the  finger  on  a  nsvus 
of  the  upper  lip  for  several  hours  every  day, 
which  caused  it  to  disappear ;  and  washed 
the  tumour  witb  a  weak  solution  of  alum. 
(TVaiU  de  Malad,  Chirurg.)  But  Bateman  ju- 
diciously remarked,  that  this  compression 
was  sometimes  made  with  difllculty,  was 
painful,  and  often  inefficacious.  Fabricius, 
Hildanus,  J.  L.  Pttit,  and  John  Bell,  recom- 
mended the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  by 
means  of  a  cutting  instrument ;  and  the  last 
has  most  ably  explained  the  grounds  of  this 
precept,  by  describing  the  real  nature  of  these 
excrescences,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  failure 
and  danger  when  they  are  simply  cut  into 
or  opened  by  caustic.  Mr.  White,  of  thfe 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Lawrence, 
passed  a  needle  with  a  double  ligature  under 
the  base  of  the  tumour,  tied  it  on  each  side, 
so  as  completely  to  destroy  the  part,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  supply  of  blood.  (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  13). 

Mr.  Hodgson  proposed  to  vaccinate  the 
tumour  in  different  parts  of  its  surface,  so 
that  a  coalescence  of  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion consequent  to  each  vesicle  might  com- 
pletely obliterate  the  urvous  tissues.  I  have 
frequently  tried  this  plan  when  the  nsevus 
was  small,  with  success.  The  object  is  to  pro- 
duce an  effusion  of  lymph  in  their  structure, 
and  thus  obliterate  their  vessels.  Others  re- 
commend various  caustics,  nitric  acid,  a  com- 
bination of  lime  with  soap  (Callisen),  chloride  of 


lime  (Hanke),  &e.  when  the  nsvus  is  small ; 
and  many  cases  have  been  removed  from  the 
use  of  these  remedies.  These  were  suggested 
by  the  facts,  that  accidental  ulceration,  or 
sloughing,  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the 
tumour,  and  excited  such  inflammation  as 
consolidated  the  rest  of  it.  Great  caution' 
is  necessary,  lest  a  vessel  of  any  size  be 
opened  by  the  caustic,  which  might  cause 
fatal  haemorrhage. 

As  naevi  are  often  stationary  until  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  as  young  infants  are  bad  sub- 
jects for  painful  operations,  it  is  considered  the 
safest  and  best  practice  to  avoid  harsh  mea- 
sures, unless  the  tumour  increases  in  size. 
Milder  means  should  of  course  be  employed  in 
the  first  instance. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  not  inflammatory,  de- 
veloped  during ,  or  qfter  birth. — These  include 
local  and  general  congestions,  petechlae,  and 
some  alterations  of  colour. 

Beehymosis. — ^The  term  ecchymosis  is  ap- 
plied to  the  red,  violet,  or  greenish-coloured 
mark,  produced  by  a  blow  or  other  external 
injury,  and  caused  by  blood  effused  or  infil- 
trated in  organised  tissues.  This  appearauce 
may  be  observed  on  any  part  of  the  body  of 
a  new-born  infant,  and  is  the  usual  result  of  a 
difficult  labour.  It  is  most  commonly  observ- 
ed on  those  parts  which  are  most  subject  to 
pressure,  such  as  the  head  and  neck ;  and 
few  first-bom  infants  come  into  the  world 
without  more  or  less  ecchymosis  of  the  hairy 
scalp,  and  often  considerable  swelling.  This 
is  generally  observed  when  the  mo£her  is 
young,  or  advanced  in  life;  and  when  the 
child  is  large  and  the  mother  under  the  middle 
size.  I  have  seen  infants  bom  with  ecchy- 
mosis on  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  the 
result  of  falls'  or  blows  on  the  abdomen  of 
the  mother  during  the  last  months  of  pregr 
nancy.  Injuries  of  this  description  are  said 
not  only  to  cause  ecchymosis,  but  fractured, 
and  even  kill  the  infant  in  the  womb ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  fractures  result  from  them. 
It  is  important  not  to  confound  congenital 
naevi,  or  those  which  are  caused  by  pressure 
during  labour,  or  by  instruments,  with  those 
which  are  produced  by  some  criminal  attempt 
to  promote  abortion,  or  to  destroy  the  life  ot 
the  infant  before  birth.  The  medical  witness 
should  consult  some  work  on  jurispradence,  on 
contusions,  wounds,  &;c.,  lest  he  commit  an 
error  which  might  produce  fatal  consciences. 

The  treatment  of  ecchymosis  or  blackness, 
IS  very  simple.  Resolution  or  absorption 
generally  takes  place  spontaneously.  Never- 
theless, if  there  is  much  swelling  of  the  inte- 
guments, it  will  be  advisable  to  use  cold  lo- 
tions, such  as  vinegar  or  spirits  and  water, 
Goulard's  extract,  or  vegeto  water,  as  it  was 
formerly  called.  A  tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
or  any  kind  of  ardent  spirit  diluted  with  half 
a  pint  of  water,  will  form  an  excellent  lotion, 
which  if  applied  constantly  by  wetting  a  piece 
of  linen  with  it,  or  moistening  the  latter  with  it 
as  often   as  it  dries,  will  generally  remove 
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ecchymods.  Bat  unless  in  htA  caseSf  any 
of  these  applications  is  unnecessary.  Tn 
general  the  swelling  and  blackness  disappear 
of  themselves.  In  some  cases  there  is  con- 
siderable swelling  of  the  back  or  sides  of  the 
-ecalp,  accompanied  by  blackness,  and  this  is 
tailed  by  British  writers — 

Tumefaction  of  the  Scalp,  and  by  the  French 
Tumeur  du  cuir  Chevelu,  This  tumour  is 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  bones,  or  soft 
parts  of  the  parent  on  the  head  of  the  infant 
during  parturition,  which  interrupts  the  cir- 
culation  of  the  blood  throngh  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  scalp,  generally  the  back  part  or 
sides  ;  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  cellular 
tissue  between  the  skin  and  pericranium,  and 
sometimes  is  efFused  or  extravasated,  forming 
a  kind  of  tegumentary  apoplexy,  and  some- 
times apoplexy  of  the  brain.  This  kind  of  tu- 
mour is  of  rare  occurrence,  but  when  it  does 
happen,  and  proves  fatal,  blood  is  found  in 
a  fluid  state,  the  surrounding  parts  are  of  a 
violet  red,  as  well  as  the  bones  themselves, 
which  have  imbibed  the  fluid.  The  scalp  is 
red,  violet,  or  blackish  externally. 

There  may,  however,  be  considerable 
tumefaction  of  the  scalp,  without  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  but  arising  from  infiltration  of 
this  fluid  or  its  serum.  The  edges  of  these 
tumours  are  so  well  defined,  that  a  practi- 
tioner who  saw  a  case  for  the  first  time, 
might  suppose  that  the  bone  was  wanting  or 
depressed  by  fracture,  or  even  that  the  in- 
fant had  a  large  tumour  attached  to  its  head, 
or  a  double  bead.  I  was  requested  about 
four  years  ago  to  visit  an  infant,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  a  second  head  imperfectly 
developed,  but  the  tumefaction  arose  from 
infiltration  of  blood*.  These  tumours  were 
designated  differently  by  various  authors. 

The  terms  abscessus  capitis  neonatorum, 
hKmatoma,  haematoma  capitis,  cephalsema- 
t  ima  necnatorum,  ecchymoma  capitis,  tumour 
cranii  sanguineus,  were  used  by  Levret,  Smel- 
lie,  J.  P.  Franck,  Paletta,  Naegel^,  and 
others.  In  this  kind  of  tumour  the  blood  is 
not  simply  effused  under  the  skin,  but  be- 
tween the  pericranium  and  the  bones;  and 
according  to  numerous  observers,  the  eflfusion 
results  from  a  rupture  of  the  venous  branches 
before  their  opening  into  the  sinuses.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  it  is  caused  by  a  separa- 
tion of  the  outer  table  of  the  skull.  Some 
practitAners  state  that  this  tumour  is  not 
caused  by  a  slow  or  diflkuU  labour,  but  hap- 
pens as  frequently  when  the  labour  is  rapid. 
According  to  my  own  experience,  I  must  say 
that  I  have  never  observed  this  tumour  after 
an  easy  or  natural  labour. 

The  period  of  the  disappearance  of  ecchy- 
mosis  and  tumefaction  of  the  scalp  must  vary 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.     I 

*  Levret  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
practitioner    supposed  there  was   depressed 

fiactureof  the  skull. 


have  known  both  disappear  in  three  or  fbnr 
days,  and  other  cases  continue  for  two  and 
three  weeks.  The  constant  application  of  the 
cold  lotions  above  mentioned,  when  treating 
of  simple  ecchymosis,  or  even  cold  water, 
will  generally  excite  the  absorbent  vessels, 
and  effect  the  removal  of  the  tumour.  Mothers 
and  nurses  are  fearful  that  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  cold  to  the  head  of  a  new-bom 
infant  will  cause  bad  effects,  but  this  is  an 
error,  as  no  danger  whatever  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. Nurses  generally  rub  the  tumour 
with  some  kind  of  ardent  spirit,  which  is  a 
safe  practice,  provided  the  cuticle  is  unbroken. 

When  blood  is  effused  on  the  cranium  or 
in  the  brain,  the  disease  is  often  fatal,  as 
dissections  have  proved.  Siebold  relates  in 
the  thirteenth  volume  of  Richter*s  Bibtio- 
theca,  a  case  in  which  he  effected  the  resolu- 
tion of  large  tumours  by  applying  compresses, 
wetted  with  an  aromatic  decoction  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
These  were  no  more  than  cold  lotions. 

The  disease  should  be  treated  on  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  surgery ;  and  therefore,  if 
benefit  is  not  derived  from  cold  applications, 
if  the  child  is  sleeping  incessanUy,  or  coma- 
tose, there  is  compression  of  the  brain,  and 
a  longitudinal  incision  should  be  made  into 
the  tumour,  to  evacuate  the  effused  blood, 
when  absorption  cannot  be  otherwise  effected. 

Capuron  and  Billard  advise  this  practice, 
which  accords  with  the  standard  precepts  of  sur- 
gery i  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it, 
if  idl  other  means,  after  a  fair  trial,  had  failed. 
Compresses  and  cold  lotions  should  be  ap- 
plied after  the  evacuation  of  the  effused  blood ; 
and  in  general  the  wound  bods  very  kindly. 
Dr.  Burns  passes  over  tins  disease  very 
lightiy,  and  says  that  the  application  of 
brandy  will  remove  it.  Others  have  vmtten 
largely  upon  it,  as  a  disease  worthy  of  great 
attention ;  and  with  these  I  fully  agree,  though 
in  general  tumours  of  the  scalp  disappear 
very  speedily  by  ordinary  remedies.  M.  Ca- 
puron has  judiciously  observed,  that  we  ought 
not  to  confound  these  tumours  with  ence- 
phalocele  or  hernia  of  the  brain ;  and  Dr. 
Naegel^  has  remarked,  that  the  latter  is  gene- 
rally situated  over  the  posterior  fontanelle 
or  occiput.  The  former  is  situated  on  the 
parietal  protuberances  or  summit  of  the  oc- 
ciput; but  the  diagnosis  will  be  easily  formed, 
by  reflecting  on  the  appearance  of  the  tu- 
mours and  the  species  of  labour.  It  will 
also  be  easy  to  distinguish  tumours  formed 
by  oedema,  or  serous  infiltration,  from  the 
sanguineous  kind.  The  following  works  on 
the  latter  will  be  perused  with  jidvantage. 
Paletta,  Exercitat.  Paiholog,  Milan,  1820; 
Car.  Zeller,  ae  Cephaittmatomate,  seu  Bangui' 
neo  Cranii  Tumore  recens  natorum,  (Prss. 
Negel^)  Heideberg,  1822;  Ant.  Her.  Haller, 
De  Tutnore  Capitis  Sanguineo  Neonatorum, 
Dissert.  Dorpat,  1824;  G.  C.  L.  Brandau, 
Eeehymomala  Capitis  Recens  Natorum,  Mar- 
bourg,    1824 ;    G.   F.    Ucerc,   De   Tumore 
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CVonu  recen$  Naiorum  Sangvtineo  et  Externa  Blight,  generally  disappear  without  any  treat- 
e/  ItUemOt  Berlin,  1824  ;  J.  D.  Strewe,  De  meat,  or  by  cold  applications,  as  already  men* 
Cephaiamatomaie  teu   Sangtuneo  Cranii  Tu-  tioned.  But  when  the  cellular  tissue  aad  Eesh 
more     Externa   recent    Natorum,     Giessen,  have  been  violently  contused,  it  will  be  neccs- 
1 824;  Billard,  Traite  de  Maladies  des  E^fans,  sary  to  employ  antiphlogistic  remedies,  leeches 
Paris,  1833.  over  tbe  affected  parts,  warm  emollient  i^oul- 
Different  Tumours  on  the  Body, — Some-  tices,  to  allay  the  pain  and  encourage  the 
times  tumours  containing  either  blood,  sero-  bleeding  ;  and  if  suppuration  declares  itself, 
sity,  or  pus,  are  found  on  the  body  of  the  it  is  to  be  treated  on  the  ordinary  principles.  If 
foetus,  and  which  were  not  formed  by  pres*  gangrene  appears,  we  must  endeavour  to  limit 
aure  upon  it  during  its  passage  through  the  its  progress,  and  have  recourse  to  tonics  and 
pelvis.     At  other  times  they  present  all  the  antiseptics,  quinine,  wine,  &c.,  with  lotions 
characters  of  encysted,  steatomatous,  and  lar-  of  alcohol,  dilute  nitric  acid,  &c. ;  and  after 
daceous  tumours,  &c.     They  are  developed,  the  separation  of  tbe  sloughs,  accelerate  ci- 
dnring  intra-uterine  life,  either  on  the  chest,  catrisation  by  means  of  the  usual  remedies. 
neck,  back,  shoulders,  or  on  the  head ;  and  for  Among  the  external  diseases   which  are 
which  reason  they  are  called,  though  erro-  congenite,  are  certain  changes  in  the  form  of 
neously,  external  hydrocephalus  ;  a  remark-  the  head,  certain  solutions  of  the  substance 
able  case  of  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  or  continuity  of  bones.     These,  though  not 
de  Sciences  et  Institutions  Medicates,  t.  ix.  p.  strictly  cutaneous  affections,  are  closely  allied 
260.     M.  Chaussier  found,  in  the  middle  of  to  them,  and  may  be  noticed  after  contusions 
one  of  these  tumours,  ^situated  at  the  iliac  and  bruises.     They  are  elongations  of  the 
region,  a  kind  of  oblong  cartilaginous  growth,  head,  and  dislocations  and  fractures, 
which  rose  from  the  crest  of  the  os  innomi-  As  dislocations  and  fractures  are  to  be 
natum.     Care  should  be  taken  not  to  open  treated  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  surgery, 
these  tumours  before  proper  means  have  been  they  need  not  be  described  in  this  place, 
tried  to  remove  by  ab^rption  the  fluid  which  EUmgatioH  of  the  Head  of  Newborn  lr{fants. 
they  contain,  or  before  the  infant  has  ac-  — ^This  deformity  is  caused  in  natural  labours, 
quired  su£Scient  streugth  to   resist  the  in-  when  the  head  presents,  when  it  is  dispro- 
flammation  of  the  walls  of  these  sacs,  apd  the  portionately  large,  as  compared  to  the  outlet 
suppuration  which  follows,  when  their  imme-  of  the  pelvis,  or  when  there  is  rigidity,  and 
diate  reunion  cannot  be  effected.  resistance  of  tbe  sexual  parts,  as  in  very 
Contusions  and  Bruises  on  New-hom  Infants,  young  or  aged  women,  who  are  in  labour  for 
— ^These  lesions  may  be  observed  after  a  na*  the  first  time,    and  especially  if  there  has 
tural  labour ;  but  they  are  most  commonly  been  a  premature  escape  of  the  waters  or 
met  with  when  manusd  or  instrumental  ope-  amniotic  fluid.     In  this  last  case,  the  labour 
rations  have  been  performed.     la  the  first  will  be  tedious ;  the  head  of  the  infant  will 
case,  the  pressure  of  tbe  bones  or  soft  parts,  be  prematurely  forced  into  the  pelvis  and 
or  genital  aperture,  or  tbe  rode  examinations  neck  of  the  womb,  long  before  nature  in- 
of  the  obstetrician,  or  the  malposition  of  the  tended ;    It  does  not  descend  like    a  soft 
infant,  or  a  deformed  or  contracted  pelvis,  wedge,  as  in  natural  parturition,  it  is  mould- 
may  induce  them.     When  the  infant  presents  ed  to  the  passage,   is  contracted  from  one 
in  an  unnatural  position,  it  must  be  subjected  parietal  protuberance  to  the  other,  or  from 
to  considerable  pressure,  as  in  transverse  and  side  to  side,  while  it  is  elongated  from  the 
facial  presentations,  and  also  when  the  head  oodput  to  the  chin.    This  form  can  readily 
advances  in  a  wrong  position.  happen,  as  nature  has  wisely  left  the  bones  of 
But  contusions  and  bruises  are  most  com-  the  head  imperfectly  ossified,  so   that  they 
mon   after  operations  when   the  hands    or  may  be  readily  compressed,  or  lap  over  each 
instruments  are  applied  with  more  or  less  other,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in  natural 
force  over  the  head,  legs,  breech,  abdomen,  and  preternatural  or  difficult  labours.    This 
chest,  neck,  or  face  of  the  infant,as  in  version;  elongation  of  the  head  may  take  place  to  a 
or  in  using  the  forceps,  lever,  or  blunt  hook,  certain  extent  without  injury  to  the  brain; 
the  two  fijrst  on  the  head,  and  the  last  on  tbe  but  when  it  is  considerable,  the  brain  is  vio- 
groins  or  axillae,  by  which  wounds  and  frac-  lently  compressed,  and  congested,  and  apo- 
tures  may  also  be  inflicted,  unless  the  practi-  plexy  or  convulsions,  in  consequence  of  the 
tioner  be  a  scientific  and  cautious  operator,  irritation  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  or  sud- 
Contusions  and  bruises  on  new-born  in-  den  death,  may  be  the  consequence.    When 
fants  are  reddish,    brownish,   or  blackish,  the  elongation  is  very  great,  the  infant  is 
either  with  or  without  laceration  of  the  cuti-  born  dead,  the  face  is  black  or  purple,  and 
cle;  they  inflame  and  may  terminate  by  reso-  the  brain  is   congested,  or  contains  effased 
lution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene.    Those  of     blood.    Thence  it  is  that  the  first  infants  of 
the  head  are  in  general  most  dangerous,  on  a  minority  of  women  under  the  age  of  six- 
account  of   their  contiguity   to  tbe   brain,  teen,  or  over  thirty-six  years,  are  generally 
Those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  may  also  born  dead. 

prove   dangerous,   when   the   heart,  lungs,  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  an  infant 

liver,  spleen,  or  bowels  are  injured.  cannot  be  born  without  danger,   when  its 

Contusions,    bruises,    ecchymoses,  when  head  is  elongated.   Many,  however,  are  bom 
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alWe  in  this  eondition;  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  nature  will  often  remote  the  de- 
formity. Nurses,  however,  are  seldom  dis- 
posed to  allow  her,  but  mould  the  head 
after  their  own  fashion,  by  compressing  it 
between  the  palms  of  their  hands,*,  and  run 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  brain,  which  has  re- 
cently escaped  from  fatal  mischief.  If  pres- 
sure be  made  at  all,  it  should  be  very  slight, 
and  directed  by  a  medical  practitioner.  In 
these  cases,  the  infant  may  be  born  with 
apoplexy,  asphyxia,  or  apparently  dead,  or 
still-boni,  or  extremely  weak  and  feeble.  The 
first  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  last 
disease,  that  it  deserves  notice  in  this  place ; 
the  second  will  be  described  in  the  leetares 
on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Apoplexy  of  New-horn  Infants, — When  an 
infant  is  born  apoplectic,  it  appears  as  if 
dead,  it  is  deprived  of  sense  and  motion,  but 
its  countenance  does  not  present  tbe  pallidity 
of  death;  the  lips  are  everted,  the  eyelids  red, 
bluish,  and  injected,  and  the  eyes  almost  be- 
yond their  sockets,  and  its  face  blackish, 
livid,  and  swollen.  This  disease  is  always 
produced  by  compression  of  the  brain,  whe- 
ther by  means  of  the  bones  of  tbe  skull,  by 
narrowness  or  resistance  of  the  bonfes  of  the 
mother,  or  by  contraction,  or  thickening  of 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  vagina,  or  genital 
fissure,  by  the  application  of  the  forceps  or 
lever,  so  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are 
distended  by  the  blood  which  is  accumulated 
in  the  head. 

This  also  happens  when  the  umbilical  cord 
or  navel-string  is  twisted  round  the  neck, 
trunk,  body,  or  limbs  of  the  infisnt,  or  when 
it  is  compressed  by  the  parts  of  the  mother : 
under  any  of  these  circumstances,  the  blood 
cannot  return  from  the  head.  M.  Capuron 
ably  illustrates  this  point.  He  remarks,  "sup- 
pose the  infant  ceases  to  respire  freely  after 
birth,  and  after  the  ligature  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  do  we  not  then  observe  that  it  falls  into 
apoplexy,  unless  we  come  speedily  to  its  suc- 
cour ?  What  has  this  ligature  done  ?  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  compression  during  labour. 
The  one  and  the  other  cause  apoplexy,  by 
making  tbe  blood  flow  towards  the  brain; 
by  the  first,  blood  cannot  circulate  in  the 
lungs  of  the  infant,  and  by  the  second,  it  can- 
not return  to  the  placenta,  which  is  re- 
garded ^ith  reason  as  the  physiological  lung 
of  tbe  foetus.'* 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  new-bom  in- 
fants, destroyed  by  apoplexy,  we  observe  the 
same  appearances  as  in  adults— eifasioos  of 
blood  or  serum  in  the  head,  under  the  mem- 
branes, or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  prevention  of  apoplexy  in  iafaots  win 
be  effected  by  obviating  the  difficulties  above 
stated,  by  a  scientific  practice  of  obstetricy. 
The  practice  in  each  of  the  drcumstances 
mentioned,  is  folly  described  in  all  modern 
works  on  this  branch  of  mediciney  and  is 
foreign  to  my  present  subject. 
There  ta  one  precaution  so  indispensably 


necessary,  that  I  must  mention  it:  and  that  is, 
to  cut  the  navel  string  as  soon  as  the  head  is 
born,  when  it  is  twisted  round  the  neck, 
unless  it  can  be  loosened,  or  unless  the  labour 
is  rapid  and  natural.  If  the  cord  be  pressed 
on  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  pulsation  of  its 
arteries  cease,  and  the  infant  will  be  bom 
apparently  dead,  but  it  may  be  resuscitated. 
This  section  is  not  less  necessary  after  the 
birth  or  complete  expulsion  of  the  trunk ;  and 
as  I  have  known  many  infants  destroyed  by 
neglecting  to  perform  it,  I  shall  allow  M. 
Capuron  to  comment  on  this  fatal  omission. 
'*  Every  accoucheur,  who  has  then  the  impru- 
dence to  tie  the  cord,  or  to  wait  to  cut  it  until 
the  infant  b&s  respired,  or  uttered  some  cries, 
will  give  a  proof  of  ignorance,  and  deserves 
by  it  to  be  accused  of  infanticide.  The  prin- 
ciple indications  here  are  to  reanimate  the 
obstructed  circulation,  audio  excite  respira- 
tion. To  effect  this,  we  bleed  the  infant 
by  cutting  the  cord,  and  by  applying  leeches 
behind  the  ears.  We  thufl  disgorge  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head,  and  the  brain  will  no  longer 
be  compressed.  If  this  evacnation  is  not  suf- 
ficient, we  plunge  the  infant  into  a  hot- 
batb,  to  which  we  add  some  stimulant  liquor, 
as  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  &c.  to  excite  the 
general  sensibility ;  we  rub  the  whole  verte- 
bral column  (or  spine)  with  warm  cloths,  as 
Legallois  has  ingeniously  proved  that  the 
principle  of  vitality  or  life  which  influenced 
the  heart  resides  in  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and 
finally,  to  use  all  means  proper  to  excite  the 
first  respiration,  as  in  asphyxia  of  new-born 
infants.*' 

In  such  cases  we  may  abstract  from  one 
to  four  ounces  of  blood  from  the  navel  string. 
The  face,  neck,  and  spine  should  be  rubbed 
with  brandy  or  any  ardent  spirit,  as  by  this 
means  the  respiratory  nerves  of  the  face  and 
spine  will  be  excited,  and  inspiration  induced. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  sprinkling  cold 
water  on  the  face  is  good,  and  that  frictions 
of  camphorated  liniment  with  opium,  or  sti- 
mulating liniments  applied  to  the  same  parts, 
very  speedily  relieve  and  cure  hooping  cough." 

These  directions  are  excellent,  but  it  Is 
necessary  to  state,  that  while  the  infant  is  in 
the  hot  bath,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  cold  should  be  applied  to  its  head,  or 
the  bath  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Unless 
we  use  this  precaution,we  increase  the  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  brain,  which  we 
are  most  anxious  to  diminish.  We  may  either 
pour  a  small  stream  of  cold  water  from  a  tea- 
pot or  small  jug  on  the  head,  or  apply  a  thin 
Cap  or  napkin,  wetted  with  cold  water,  and 
then  continue  the  affusion.  This  is  not 
blowing  "  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time  ;" 
as  we  equalise  the  circulation  in  the  body  and 
limbs  by  the  bath,  while  we  diminish  it  in 
the  head  by  the  constant  application  of  cold. 
The  affusion  of  cold  water  may  be  continued 
for  five  or  ten  minutes,  while  the  infant  is  in 
the  bath,  and  is  essential  in  all  cases  of  cere- 
bral congestion  and  convulsions    or  other 
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diseases  when  the  haad  u  •M^gUd,  It  is  aUo 
used  with  tiie  best  effects  in  fever,  when  the 
hctd  is  affected,  and  it  may  be  repeated  three 
or  ftmr  times,  at  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or 
half  hoar,  until  the  face  becomes  pale,  the 
conntenance  assumes  a  more  natural  appear, 
ance,  or  in  other  words  notil  the  congestion 
of  blood  in  the  brain  is  dimiaiflbcd. 


A  NEW  PRACTICAL  FORMULARY 

OP  H0SPITAIii9»  Oft  A 

Collection  of  Formula  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Hospitals  qf  France,  Germany ,  Italy,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  8fc.,  containing  the 
indication  of  the  Doses  in  which  simple  Sub' 
stances,  magistral  and  ojffieinal  Preparations 
of  the  Codex  are  administered,  the  use  of  New 
Medicines,  and  general  precepts  on  the  art 
of  prescribing.  By  M.  Edwards,  M.  D., 
and  P.  Vavasseur,  M.D.,  of  the  Hospitals 
of  Paris — 1 834.  Translated  and  angment- 
ed  by  M.  Rtan,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

SENNA — {continued  from  p.  472.) 

Subst.  incomp.  The  strong  acids,  alkaline 
carbonates,  lime  water,  tartarized  antimony, 
&c. 

Internally.  Powder,  From  3j — 5j* 
Not  much  used. 

It^fusion*  3  ij — iv  to  %  viij  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, which  should  be  taken  at  3  or  4  doses. 

The  Ii{fusion  qf  Senna  of  the  Hot.  D.  and 
de  la  Ch.  contain  Jii)  of  senna  to  Oy  of 
water. 

Poudre  Antiarthritique  Purgative.  P.  Gr. 
xij — 9j,  and  even  more. 

Common  Purgative  Potion,    P.    5  ij — ^iv, 

Lenitipe  Electuary.    P.   3iv — 5j. 

Aqueous  and  AkohoHe  Extracts.  P.  Gr. 
xij — 9j.    Not  often  employed. 

Sirop  of  Senna,  or  Compound  Sircp  qf 
Apples.    P.    J  as — j,  and  even  more. 

Compmaid  Powder  qf  Senna.    H.  of  £ng. 

P(.  Sennae  foliorom, 

Potasses  sapertartratis,  &  &  J  ij ; 

Scammonise,  $ss; 

Zingiberis,  5ij* 
Fiat  pulvis. 
The  dose  is  9j — 3j« 

Compound  Ir\fusion  of  Senna.    H.  of  Eng. 

R. Sennae foliorom,  im; 

Zingiberis  radicis,  5  j ; 

Aquae  ferventis,  Oj. 
Haceia  per  horam  uham  et  cola. 
The  dose  is  %j — ij,  as  a  laxative. 

Ii\fusi(m  qf  Senna  with  Lemon  Juice.    H.  of 

Germ. 

R.  Sennee  foliorum,  3  vj  ; 
Aqute  ferventis,  Oss. 
Decoque  per  horam,  cola  et  adde, 

Sacci  limonis,  fss. 
A  small  eupful  to  be  taken  at  intervalSf  until 
purging  is  produced. 


Decoction  qf  Prunes  wUh  Senna.    H.  of  Genu. 
Be.  Sennae  foliorum,  %j ; 
Pruni  domesticae,  tbss; 
Aquae,  Ibij. 
Macerate  for  12  hours,  and  strain. 
A  small  cupful  at  a  dose,  at  a  laxative. 
Purgative  Potion.     Hot.  D. 
R.  Sennae  foliorum,  3  ij ; 
Sodae  sulphatis,  3  iv ; 
Aqam,  |iv; 

Pulveris  jalapK,  gr.  nrr. 
Fiat  potio. 
To  be  taken  in  two  doses. 

In  another  Purgative  Potion  of  the  same 
hospital,  the  jalap  is  replaced  by  ^  j  of  the 
syrup  of  buckthorn. 

Compound  Senna  Mixture.    H.  of  Eng. 

R.  Sennae  foliorum, 

Menthse  viridis,  i  a  §  j; 
Aqus  ferventis,  Oij. 
Coqne,  cola  et  adde, 

Magnesiae  sulphatis,  §  vj. 
The  dose  is  3  ij — iv. 

Externally.  In  enema,  J  ss  to  Oij  of 
water. 

Purgative  Enema.    H.  dea  V^n. 

R.  Sennae  foliorum,  Siv, 
Decocti  lini,  Oj. 
Infuse  and  strain. 

Purgative  Enema.     H.  de  la  Ch. 

R.  Sennae  foliorum,  ^  ss; 
Aquae,  Oj. 
Hacera,  cola  et  adde, 

Sodae  sulphatis,  §ss; 
Vini  antimonialis,  J  iv. 
Fiat  enema. 

Employed  in  Plumbers^  colie.  It  is  by  this 
enema  that  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is 
commenced. 

Enema  qf  Senna,    H.  de  la  Ch. 

R;  Sennae  foBonim,  3  ij ; 
AqiHe  ferventis,  Oj. 
Mscers  et  cola. 

I/Oxative  Enema.     Hot.  D. 

R.  Fol.  sennae,  ^ss; 
Spec,  emollient.  |  \i ; 
Sulphatis  8od«f  3ij; 
Aquae  ferventis,  q.  s. 
Infuse  and  strain. 

RHUBARB. 

In  small  doses  an  astringent ;  but  in  large 
ones  a  purgative  and  a  tonic.  It  is  employ- 
ed with  great  success  in  debility  of  the  sto- 
mach, anorexia,  diarrhoea,  and  in  general  in 
all  cases  in  which  a  gentle  purgative  is  re- 
commended. It  is  a  medicine  very  much 
used  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  too  nume- 
rous to  mention  here,  and  is  a  very  proper 
one  for  children. 

Suhst.  incomp.  Strong  acids,  lime  water, 
the  sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc,  tartrate  of 
antimoay,  the  sublimate,  the  astringent  in- 
fusions, &c. 
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Intirnallt.  Powder.  As  a  tonic,  gr. 
vj — xij.  As  a  purgative,  Slj —  3  as,  and  even 
more. 

Tablettes  de  Rhitbarbe.    P.     No,  iv  to  xij 
daily,  as  a  stomachic. 
Extract.     P.     Bj— 3j. 
Strop,    P.     5  ss — j,  in  a  potion. 
Strop  de  Chicorie  Composie,     P.     3  i — ij« 
Compound  Powder  qf  Rhubarb.    H.  of  Eng. 
^,  Pulveris  rhei, 

PotassBB  subcarbonatis,  a  a  3  j ; 
Colombae,  3ij« 
Dosis  gr.  X — XX  bis  vel  ter  in  die. 

Powder  of  Rhubarb  and  Magneiia.    H.  of 
England. 

R.  Pulveris  rhei,  f  i ; 
Magnesia,  3ij* 
Dosis  gr.  X — 3i  quotidie. 

Powder  of  Rhubarb  and  Calomel.    H.  of  Eng. 

•     R-  Pulveris  rhei,  3  iv ; 

Hydrargyri  submuriatis, 
Pulveris  zingiberis,  a  a  3  i« 
Fiat  pulvis  cujus  capiat  gr.  x — ^i  pro 
dose. 

[Rhubarb  combined  with  calomel  or  hyd. 
c.  creta,  in  alterative  doses,  is  an  excellent 
medicine  for  children.  I  have  given  the 
formulae  in  the  article  Mercury,    T.] 

Compound  Stomachic  Pill,    Ryan. 

R.  Pil,  rhei  comp.,  3  i ; 
-^—  hydrargyri,  9ss ; 
Strychninae,  gr.  i. 
Fiant  pil.  xv — i  bis  vel  ter  in  die. 

Boluses  qf  Rhubarb,    H.  Militaires. 

R.  Pulveris  rhei,  gr.  xij ; 
Sulphatis  BodsBi  Bi. 
Fiant  boll  ij. 

Bols  Fondants.    H.  of  Italy. 
R,  Pulveris  rhei,  3*i ; 

Saponis  amygdalce,  3  isbl; 
Succi  sambuci,  q.  s. 
Divide  in  bolos  viij  quorum  capiat  nnam 
8ecund&  qu&que  hor&. 

Infusion  of  Rhubarb,    Hot.  D. 

R.  Rhei  pulveris,  J  i; 
Aquae  ferventis,  Oij. 
Macera  et  cola. 

A  small  cupful  to  be  taken  at  intervals,  as  a 
tonic  and  slight  purgative. 

Bitter  Jifusion  qf  Rhubarb,    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Rhei  radicis  concisae,  3  iij; 

Corticis  aurantii,  3  ss ; 

Aqus  menthae  piperitae,  3  iv. 
Macera,  cola  et  adjice, 

Extracti  gentianae,  3  i* 
To  be  taken  during  the  day. 

Purgative  Potion.    H.  de  Montp. 

R.  Pulveris  rhei,  gr.  xij ; 

Decocti  chichorii,  §  iij ; 

Syrupi  ejusdem  §  i. 
flat  polio,  cujus  capiat  cochleare  pro  dosi. , 
For  children. 


Potion  of  Rhubarb  and  Manna,    H.  Militaires. 

R.  Pulveris  rhei,  %  ss ; 

Aquae,  ^  iv. 
Coque  paulisper,  cola  et  adde, 

Manuae,  §  ij. 
To  be  taken  at  several  doses. 

BUCKTHOKN. 

A  very  energetic  purgative,  which  should 
be  administered  to  none  but  persons  of  a 
robust  constitution.  It  is  employed  in 
dropsy,  and  as  a  vermifuge. 

Internally.  Berries  entire  and  freab. 
No.  X — XX. 

Decoction.  No.  xx~xxx  in  Oij  of  water. 
The  Juice  expressed  and  fermented.  P. 
ij—iv. 

Extract  or  Rob  de  Nerprun.  P.  9i— 3  iss. 
Sirop.   P.    5  ij —  5  i,  and  even  more,  in  a 
purgative  potion. 

Purgative  Potion.    Hot.  D. 
R.  Syrupi  rhamni,  J  i ; 

Tincturaejalapae  comp.,  §S8; 
Decocti  chichorii,  J  iv. 
Fiat  potio. 

To  be  taken  at  two  &r  three  doses,  in  dropsy. 
Cathartic  Potion.     H.  de  Paris. 
R.  Syrupi  rhamni,  §  i ; 

Decocti  prnni  domestic.  J  iv. 
Misce. 
To  be  taken  at  two  doses. 

WHITB  AGARIC. 

A  very  violent  purgative,  but  scarcely 
employed  at  present,  on  account  of  its  un- 
certain action.  It  b  sometimes  used  in 
cases  of  passive  dropsies. 

Internally.  Powder.  Gr.  vi— xij,  in 
pills. 

Extract.  P.  Gr.  ss— iv,  in  pills,  generally 
united  with  some  other  purgative. 

Hedge  Hyssop  acts  as  a  drastic.  It  is 
not  much  employed  at  present*.  The  dose 
is,  in  Potoder,  gr.  x — xxx,  and,  in  Decoction, 
from  that  quantity  to  3  ij  in  f  viij  in  water. 

Bryony,  applied  externally,  produces  a 
rubefacient  effect;  when  administered  in- 
ternally it  acU  as  a  drastic.  The  dose  is,  in 
Powder,  gr.  xii— ^i,  and,  in  Decoction,  from 
I  ss  to  j  in  Oij  of  water. 

Fecule  Midicinale  de  Bryone.  P.  Gr. 
x»j— 58S. 

B— SALINE  PURGATIVES. 
SULPHATE  OB  80DA.  (Glauber's  Salt.) 
A  mild  purgative.  It  is  employed  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  induce 
alvine  evacuations  without  producing  gene- 
ral  excitation,  especially  in  febrile  and  in- 
flamatory  affections,  jaundice,  diseases  of 
the  skin.  &cc  When  administered  in  doses 
too  feeble  for  a  cathartic,  it  acts  as  a  diuretic. 


•  It  has  been  administered  with  success 
in  delirium  tremens.— (See  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  January,  1832). 
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[The  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts 
is  now  preferred  to  the  above.  The  sul- 
phate of  soda,  is  still  however,  a  popular  re- 
medy. T.] 

Subst.  incomp.    The  salts  of  barytes.  &c. 

Intbhnallt.  Asa  cathartic,  5 j— Oj  of 
water. 

Asa  diuretic,  3j— 9iv,  with  a  third  of 
nitre,  in  Oj  of  water,  to  be  taken  during  the 
day. 

Apozeme  purgatif,  P.  To  be  taken  in 
the  morning,  at  several  doses. 

TiuM  royale.    P.    Taken  in  the  morning. 

Purgative  Potion,    H6t.  D. 
K*  Sennae  foliorum,  5  ij « 
Aquae  ferventis,  §  iv. 
Macera,  cola  et  adjice. 

Sodee  sulphatis,  {  ^  • 
Syrupi  rhamni,  Jj. 
Fiat  mistura. 
To  be  taken  in  three  doses. 

The  Ordinary  pitrgaiite  potion  of  the  H.  de 
S.  Ant.  contains  only  3iij  of  the  sulphate. 

PurgaHoe  Potion,    H.  of  Germ. 
Be.  Sodae  sulphatis,  §  j ; 

Sacchari,  ^ss; 

Succi  limonis,  |  jss ; 

Pecocti  gruti,  Oj. 
Dosis  cyathus,  singulis  horb. 
Externa  LLT. 

'  Purgative  Enema.     H.  des  Enf. 

R.  Sennse  foUoxum,  f  ss; 
AqusB  ferventis,  Oj. 
Macera,  cota  et  adde. 

Sodas  sulphatis,  fss. 
YiaX  enema. 

The  Purgative  Enema  of  the  H.  de  St.  Ant. 
contains  likewise  i  iv  of  honey. 

Purgative  Enema.    H.  de  la  Mat. 

R.  Sennae  foUoriura,  5  ij ; 
Decocti  lini  ferventis,  Oij ; 
MAera,  colaet  adjice, 

Sodae  sulphatis,  Jss. 
Misce. 
Lotion  used  in  Porrigo,     Swediaur. 

Be*  Sulphatis  sodae,  §  vj ; 
Saponis  amygdalae,  5iij; 
Aquae  calcis,  |  xviij  ; 
Spiritus  rectificati,  3  TJ* 
Fiat  lotio. 

SULPHATB   or  MAGNESIA. 

It  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  is  administered  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  a  medicine  very  much 
employed. 

Subst.  ineomp.  The  muriate  of  barytes, 
lime,  ammonia,  the  subcarbonates  of  potassa, 
soda,  &c. 

Interna  LLT.  3ij — Ijss  in  Oj  of  an 
aqueous  vehicle,  to  be  taken  at  two  or  three 
doses. 

Compound  Saline  Powder. 

K.  Magnetise  sulphatis, 

Sodae  muriatis,  a  a  partes,  iv; 
sulphatis,  partes  iij. 


M«  A  teo'Spoo^fiil  to  be  takenina  pint  qf 
water. 

Purgaiioe  Powder,    H.  of  America* 

Be-  Magnesias  sulphatis, 

Pulveris  cinchonss,  a  a  3  ▼!*• 
Divide  in  chartulas  iv,  quarum  capiat 
unam  secund4  quftque  horft. 

Compound  Purgative  Potion,     H.  of  Eng. 

K.  Mftg^esiae  sulphatis,  3  iij ; 
Aquae  menthae  piperitae,  §  ij ; 
Tincturae jalapae,  3jf 
Acidi  nitrici,  gut.  x. 
Fiat  haustos. 

Eau  de  Treves. 

Be.  Sulphatis magnesise,  §j; 
Antimonii  tartratis,  gr.  ss; 
Aquae,  Oij. 
Cyathus  omni  hor&  capiendus  donee  alvus 
responderit. 

Ferruginous  Saline  Mixture.    H.  of  Eng. 

K.  Sulphatis  magnesise, 

—  sodae,  a  a  3  v; 

ferri,  gr.  ij ; 

Aquae  ferventis,  Oij. 

Dosis  J  iv — viij  bis  in  die. 

Externally. 

Purgative  Enema.    H.  of  Qerm. 

Be,  Magnesiae  sulphatis,  f  ss ; 
Olei  lini,  §  iss ; 
Decocti  anthemidis,  f  vj. 
Misce. 

SULPHATE  or  P0TA88A. 

An  active  purgative;  principally  em- 
ployed in  small  doses  to  diminish  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  after  parturition,  and  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  liver,  &c. 

Internally.  As  a  purgative,  §  ss — j, 
in  solution.  As  an  antilactic,  gr.  x —  3  j»  iu 
a  powder,  or  dissolved  in  an  acid  vehicle. 

Compound  Digestive  Powder.     H.  of  Qerm. 

Be  Potassae  sulphatis,  3  i^ ; 
Pulveris  rhei,  3  i« 
Divide    in  chartulas  x,   qaarum  capiat 
unam  vel  duas  quotidie. 

[This  was  very  commonly  employed  in 
fevers,  and  during  the  puerpeml  state,  by 
the  practitioners  of  the  last  century.    T.] 

Acid  Mixture.    H.  of  Germ. 

Pc.  PotasssB  sulphatis,  3  » ; 
Decocti  horaei,  Oij. 
Solve  et  adjice, 

Oxymellis  simplicis,  J  j  ; 
Aceti,  ij88. 
As  a  refrigerant.    A  small  cupful   at  a 
time. 

Potion  Fondante.    H.  of  Italy. 

Be-  Potasse  sulphatis,  3  iij; 
Infusi  rhei,  J  vi. 
M.  'A  spoot\ful  at  a  dose,  as  an  antHaetie. 

CREAM    OP  tartar. 

In  small  doses,  this  preparation  of  potassa 
JA  a  temperant,  in  large  ones  it  is  a  laxative 
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of  8  leu  dnagreeable  taste  than  other  aalioe 
purgatives.     It  is  Tery  mach  employed. 

SvbU.  Ineump,  The  tulphatet  of  lime, 
and  strong  acids. 

Internally.  As  a  temperant,  5  ij — \r  in 
Oj  of  water,  sweetened  with  sugar.  [A  small 
quantity  of  ginger  or  orange  is  added.  This 
is  the  drink  called  imperial  acid,  and  is  em- 
ployed  in  febrile  and  dropsical  diseases.  T.] 

At  a  pmrgaiive,  5 j — i^*  in  an  electuary, 
or  3j  dissolved  in  |  vj — viij  of  water. 

Creme  de  Tartre  Soluble,  P.  In  the  same 
doses. 

A  LaxttHoe  Temperant  Powder,  H.  of  6erm. 
H^.  Potassae  sopertartratis,  §  iij ; 
Potassae  nitratiii,  5  iij  » 
Saccbarl,  ^  iv. 
Dons  5j  ad  ij,  omoe  mane  ex  cyatho 
lactit. 
Compound  Electuary  of  Sulphur.  .  U.  of  Eng. 

^.  Potassse  supertartratis,  3  iv ; 
Sulphuris,  §  i ; 
Theriacae,  fiij. 
Dosis  Gochl.  min.  quotidie  vel  bis  in  die. 
[A  favourite  remedy  in  piles.    Ginger  or 
aromatic  powder  should  be  added.    T.] 

Lozenges  of  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Manna. 
H.  of  Germ. 
H^.  Potassse  sopertartratis,  f  as ; 
ICanns,  ^iv; 
Aquae,  §x. 
M.    Boil  to  a  proper  eonnatenee,  and  make 
into  tuHf  lozenget. 

Used  as  a  laxative  for  children. 

Solution  of  Cream  of  Tartar.    H.  of  Germ. 

K.  Potassas  supertartratis,  5  iij — yj ; 
AquK  ferventis,  Oij. 
Solve  et  adjice, 

Syrupi  rubi  idaei,  §  ij. 
Misoe. 

To  be  taken  during  the  day,  as  a  laxaOte 
temperanL 

The  Ldmonade  de  Creme  de  Tartre  of  the 
H.  de  la  Ch.  only  differs  from  the  preceding 
preparation  in  the  dose  of  the  cream  of  tar- 
tar being  increased  to  S  iji  and  in  contain- 
ing no  syrup. 

Purgatiee  Potion,    H.  of  Italy. 

}^.  PotasBSB  supertartratis, 
Pulpas  tamarindi,  aa  |j; 
Aquae,  S^iij. 
M.     To  he  taken  in  two  doses. 

Imperial  Ptisan.    H.  of  Germ. 

l^.  Potassae  supertartratis,  |  as ; 

Corticis  aurantii,  %  iij ; 

Aquae  ferventis,  Ovj. 
Macera  et  cola. 
A  small  cupful  at  a  dose. 

NBUTRAL  TAJLTRATB    OF  POTA8RA. 

A  gentle  purgative,  whose  action  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  preceding  preparations. 
It  is  employed  in  the  same  cases  and  in  the 
same  manner. 


Subat,  Incomp.  All  the  acids,  lime  waier, 
the  muriate  of  barytes,  &e. 

Intebmallt.  5  ij —  I  i,  in  an  aqoeooa 
vehicle. 

Laxative  Drink, 

ft.  PotasNe  tartratis,  |  ss. 
Infusi  chidiorii  intyfait  Oij. 
Solve  et  adjice.  ^ 

Hellis,  q. «. 
Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cyatbum  vino- 
sum  saepe  in  die. 

TARTKATB   OF   POTASS  A   AKD  aODA 

Possesses  the  same  action  and  use  as  the 
preceding  substances. 

Subst.  Incomp.  The  same  as  for  the  tar- 
trate of  potassa. 

Ikternally.  Jj — jss  in  an  aqueous 
vehicle. 

Powder  of  Fordyce, 

R.  Tartratis  potassae  et  sods,  gr.  x ; 
Polveris  rhei,  gr.  vj. 
Divide  in  chartulas  dnas,  capiat  unam 
omni  mane. 
For  children. 

Saline  Purgatiee  Potion.     H.  de  la  Mat. 

'Be*  Tartratis  et  potassae  sodse,  3  TJ » 
Antimooii  tartarizati,  gr.  i  ; 
Aquae  floram  aurantii,  3  ij  i 
Syrupi  raellis,  %  i ; 
Aquae,  ^  ij. 
Fiat  potio,  dosis  cochl.  mag.  tertiis  horis 
ad  alvi  solutionem. 

SUB-FHOSPHATB    OF   SODA. 

A  very  gentle  purgative ;  much  employ- 
ed on  account  of  its  tasteleasness,  and  in 
the  same  cases  as  the  preceding  substances. 

Subst.  Incomp.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  lime,  roagneaa,  &c. 

Internally.     J  j — ij,  iu  herb  bro^ 

[It  is  also  added  to  animal  broth,  instead 
of  muriate  of  soda,  w^hen  patients  are  deli- 
cate.   T.] 

Laxative  Potion,    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Sodas  phosphatis, 

Syrupi  althaeas,  a  a  Sss; 
Aquas,  i'vr, 

Misce. 

To  be  taken  in  four  doses,  one  every  hour, 

CALCINBO  MAOKBBIA. 

In  large  doses  a  gentle  purgative ;  in  small 
ones  an  ant-aeid  and  absorbent.  It  is  very 
much  employed  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  dyspepsia,  &c.  Very  useful  in 
cases  of  poison  by  acids. 

Internally.  As  a  purgative,  5ij — Iss. 
As  an  ant-acid,  gr.  vj — 3j.  As  an  antidote 
of  concentrated  acids,  5ij — iv»  often  re- 
peated, diluted  with  water. 

Absorbent  Powder.    P.   Gr.  xij — 9ij. 

Tablettcs  de  Magnhie,    P.    No.  iv — vj. 

Tablettet  de  MagnSsie  et  de  Cachou.  P. 
No.  iv — vj. 
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AbMrbtHt  Powder,    H.  de  la  Hat. 

f^.  Magnentt,  gr*  xyj ; 

Pulveris  cinnainomi,  gr.  ij. 
DiTide  in  chartulas  ij,  in  die  sumendaa. 
/«  eases  of  diarrhcea  <ff  children. 

Ant-acid  Powder.    H.  of  Germ. 
I^.  Magnesise  calciuatae,  §  ss ; 
Corticis  anrantii, 
Sacchari,  €a  5j« 
Divide  in  chartulas  ij,  capiat  iij  vel  iv 
quotidie.     [See  Bismuth.   T.] 

Ant-acid  Mixture.    Ryan. 

R.  Liquoris  calcis,  5  vi — viij; 

potaisaB,  ^  isa — ij  ; 

Magnesiae  calcin.  5  j. 

Sit  mistura,  cujus  samat  cochl.  amplam 
ex  lactis  recentis  vel  jnsculi  bovini  pocalo, 
ter  indie. 

In  pyrosis,  when  the  fluid  ejected  is  acid,  and 
when  the  urine  deposits  a  reddish  or  pink  sedi- 
ment, which  is  Uthic  acid. 

[A  drachm  of  laudanum,  or  the  sedative 
solution  of  opiam,  with  mv  of  ol.  menth.  is 
added  when  flatalence,  gastrodynia,  or 
spasm  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal  is 
troublesome.  I  have  found  this  combina- 
tion extremely  efficacious.    T.J 

Purgative  Potion  for  Children.    H.  of  Amer. 
11^.  MagnesiaB  calcinatse,  S»; 
Pulveris  rhei,  gr.  vj  • 
Sacchari,  3j; 

Olei  menthae  piperitiBi  gut.  vj ; 
Aquffi,  ijn. 
Dosia  cochl.  min.  secundA  quAque  horA. 
(There  is  evidently  'too  much  peppermint 
in  this  mixture — one  drop  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  vehicle.  T.] 

8UBCARBONATE  OF  MAGNEStA. 

It  possesses  the  same  action,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  same  cases  as  the  calcined 
magnesia.  The  preference  is  given  to  it  in 
cases  of  gravel  dependent  on  a  superabun- 
dance of  uric  acid,  &c.  It  is  used  in  effer- 
vescent drinks. 

Internally.  Sss — ^ij,  and  more,  sus- 
pended in  a  potion. 

PUROATIVB   MINERAL   WATERS. 

In  small  quantities,  tonics  and  excitants, 
in  large  ones,  purgatives.  Externally  they 
are  used  as  stimulants,  in  baths. 

Water  <if  Balarue. 
Internally.  As  a  purgative. 
As  an  excitant. 

Externally.  Baths,  lotions,  fomenta- 
tions. 

£au  de  Balarnc  artificielle.  P.  Same 
doses. 

Water  of  Epeom, 

Ixterkally.  From  two  to  four  glasses 
daily. 

Water  of  Sedlitz. 
Internally.  From  one  to  four  glasses 

daily. 

Strong  artiflcial  Eau  de  Sedlitz.  P.  From 
one  to  two  glasses  a  day. 


Weak  artificial  Eau  de  Sedlitz.   P.  Froi9 
three  to  four  glasses  daily. 

C— LAXATIVES. 

CASTOR   OIL. 

Recently  prepared,  castor  oil  is  a  gentle 
laxative,  and  very  much  employed,  when 
the  effects  of  an  irritating  substance  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane.  It  is  administered  in  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  digestive  canal.  When 
this  oil  has  been  kept  too  long  it  is  very  ir- 
ritating and  becomes  drastic.  It  is  employed 
with  much  advantage  as  an  anthelmintic.  It 
appears  to  have  a  special  action  upon  intes- 
tinal worms,  and  destroys  them. 

Internally.  Jss — ij,  at  several  doses, 
in  a  syrup,  a  cup  of  broth,  or  any  other  ve- 
hicle. 

Purgative  emulsion  of  castor  oU.  P.  Taken 
at  two  doses.  [It  is  made  with  yolk  of  egg, 
as  in  this  country.    T.] 

Purgative  Potion.    H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Oiei  ricini, 

Syrupi  rhamni,  a  a  |  ij; 
Aquae  meuthsB,  §j. 
Misce, 
To  be  taken  in  two  doses. 

The  purgative  potion  of  castor  oil  of  the  H6t. 
D.  differs  from  the^^receding  by  the  syrup  of 
buckthorn  being  replaced  by  §j  of  tartaric 
syrup,  and  the  mint  water  for  §  ij  of  the 
decoction  of  chichory. 

The  purgative  potion  qf  castor  oil  of  the  H. 
St.  Ant.  contains  5  ij  of  acacia  gum,  and 
fij  of  water  instead  of  the  decoction  of 
chichory. 

The  potion  of  castor  oil  of  the  H.  de  la  Ch. 
contains  J  ij  of  the  syrup  of  chichory  instead 
of  that  of  buckthorn,  and  i  iJ  of  mint  water 
instead  of  one, 

The  purgative  potion  of  the  H.  des  V^n.  is 
composed  of  castor  oil  and  the  syrup  of 
chichory,  of  each  J  i. 

Laxative  Potion.     H6t.  B. 
R.  Olei  ricini,  3tJ» 

Oxymellis  scillsB,  Jss; 
Syrupi  rhamni,  ^j. 
Fiat  haustus. 

[Castor  oil  is  frequently  combined  with 
oil  of  turpentine  and  croton  oil  in  obstinate 
cases  of  constipation ,  in  puerperal  peritonitis, 
painters'  colic,  tapeworm,  &c.    T.] 
Laxative  Oily  Mixture.    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Olei  ricini, 

Syrupi  aurantii,  a  a  J  J  > 
Saponis  amygdalae,  5  iv. 
Misce. 

M.  Dosis  cochl.  mag.  singula  semihorA. 
Externally. 

Enema  of  Castor  OU.    H.  of  England. 
Be*  Olei  ricini, 

Mellis,  a  &  S  j ; 

Becocti  hordei,  |x. 
Fiat  enema. 
Employed  as  a  vermifuge. 
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CASSIA. 

A  laxative  and  temperant.  Itisiuefol 
m  the  coarse  of  inflammation,  to  keep  the 
bowels  open.  It  acts  very  mildly ;  but  some- 
times causes  colics  and  flatulency.  It  is  a 
very  commodious  medicine  for  children  and 
delicate  females. 

Subst,  incomp.  Alcohol. 
iNTKRNALLY.  The  root  peeled,  %  j— ij. 

Deeoctiotif  J  ij — ^iv  to  Oij  of  water,  a  small 
cupful  at  a  dose,  as  a  laxative  and  tempe- 
rant. 

Extract.  P.    {ss — -j. 

Confection  of  Cassia.  P.   3ij — 5j. 

Marmelade  de  Thmchin.    H.  de  la  Ch. 

K.  Pulpe  cassis, 

Maunae, 

Oiei  amygdal.  dulcis,  a  3>  §  ij; 

AqusB  florum  aurantii,  5  ij* 
Misce. 

Bosis  cochl.  mag.  singulis  horis. 
As  a  laxative. 

Cassia  Water.    H.  de  laCh. 
I^.  Becocti  cassiae,  Oij ; 
Sulphatis  magnesiae,  Sj; 
Antimonii  tartratis,  gr.  iij. 
Misce. 

To  be  taken  during  the  day,  in  the  treatment 
t^  painters*  colic. 

Purgatwe  Potion.    H.  de  Montp. 

I^.  Pulpfe  caasise, 

Syrupi  chichorii,  &  a  J  j ; 

Decocti  papaveris,  5'^ij* 
Misce. 
To  he  taken  in  three  or  four  doses. 

Potion  Minorative  de  Boerhaave. 

R.  Palpae  cassis,  Bj ; 
Pulveris  rhei,  gr.  ij  • 
Syrupi  flor.    amygdal.  persicae. 
q.  a 
Misce. 

Gftren  to  new-born  infants  to  evacuate  the 
meconium.  A  small  quantity  should  be  put  on 
the  end  of  the  finger  and  introduced  into  the 
mouth. 

Laxative  Enema.     H.  de  la  Mat. 
R.  Cassiae,  §  ij ; 
Aquae,  Oiv. 
Decoque  et  cola. 

TAMARINDS. 

Refrigerant  and  slightly  laxative.  It  is 
employed  with  advantage  on  account  of  its 
latter  quality,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  laxative  eflect  without  ir- 
ritating the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
It  is  generally  united  with  some  other  pur- 
gative. 

Subst.  incomp.  The  sulphates  of  potass,  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  lime  water,  and  the  tar- 
trate of  antimony. 

Intbbnally.  The pulpf  3i—iv  in  a  bo- 
lus. 


/il/ttMOK,  from  g  i— ij  to  Oij  of  water.  This 
is  an  agreeable  drink,  and  very  oseful  in  fe- 
brile diseases. 

Decoction,  %  ij~iij  to  Oij  of  water,  to  be 
taken  during  the  day,  as  a  slight  purgative. 

Decoction  of  Tamarinds.    P.     A  glassful 
every  hour. 
There  is  also  a  decoction  in  veal  broth. 

Compound  Decoction  ftf  Tamarinds.  Swediaur. 

Ee.  Pulpse  tamarindi, 
Uvae,  a  a  ^\\]\ 
Aquas  ferventis,  q.  s. 
Coqne  ad  Oiij.  et  colaturae  adde, 

Antimonii  tartarizati,  gr.  ss ; 
Syrupi  mori,  5  "*s. 
Dosis  5  ij — iv  omni  hor/i. 

Tamarind  Whey.     H.  of  Italy. 
K.  Pulpae  tamarindi,  §  i ; 
Seri  lactis,  Oi. 
Decoque  et  cola. 

The  dose  is  a  glas^ul  at  a  time  as  a  r^rige- 
rant. 

Laxative  Potion.    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Pulpae  tamarindi,  §  iij  j 

Aquae,  |xij. 
Decoque  ad  §  x  cola  et  adjice, 

Mannae,  |ij. 
To  be  taken  at  two  or  three  doses. 

MANNA. 

A  gentle  purgative,  which  is  very  much 
employed  in  inflammatory  diseases,  when 
there  would  be  danger  in  using  a  more 
energetic  purgative.  It  is  a  very  useful 
laxative  for  children  of  feeble  constitutions. 
It  is  very  much  employed,  and  often  com- 
bined with  other  purgatives. 

Internally.  From  5  j—ij.  in  water,  or 
in  milk. 

Pectoral  Electuary. 

R.  Mannae.  5j; 

Aquae  florum  aurantii,  q.  s. 
Tere  in  mortario  et  adde, 

Pulveris  acaciae,  §  ss; 

Extract  glycyrrhiza,  5 j . 

Syrupi  capillariae,  q.  s. 
Dosis  cochl.  mag.  saepe  ad  eflectum. 

Electuary  of  Manna.    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Mannae,  J  iij; 

Olei  amygdal.  dulc,  J  j. 
Tere  simal  et  adde, 

Syrupi  gummi,  Jj. 

J^<  5  j — ^iv,  given  to  infants,  as  a  gentle 
laxative. 

Potion  qf  Manna.    H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Mannas,  Jij. 
Aquae,  §vi. 
Divide  in  doses  ij. 

Compound  Potion  of  Manna.    H.  de  la  Clu 
R.  Mannae,  |  ij ; 

Pulveris  rhei,  gss; 
Aquae  ferventis,  g  iv. 
Macera,.cola,  et  divide  in  dosis  ij. 
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Purgative  Potion.    H.  des  V^n. 
R.  Mannae,  §ij; 
Sennae,  5y; 
Sodae  sulphatis,  5iJ8S; 
Decocti  cichorii,  §vj.' 
Infuse  the  senna  in  the  decoction  of  succory, 
add  the  manna,  strain,  and  dissolve  the  sulphate 
of  soda, 

..J^^f'^^sa^^  Potm  of  the  H.  des  Enf. 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  containing  only 
3  j  of  manna,  to  |  iv  of  water,  and  in  the 
dose  of  senna  being  3  iy  instead  of  ij. 

BmulHve  Potion,     H.  de  Paris. 
R.  MannsB,  J  ij ; 

Amygdal.  dulc.  3iv; 
Syr.  flor.  amygdal.  peraicae,  5  j  • 
Aquae  florum  aurantii,  3  iv ; 
Infusi  glycyrrhizaB,  I  iv. 
Sit  emulsio. 

The  dose  is  a  spoonful  every  qmtrter  qf  an 
funtr.  This  is  a  very  commodious  preparation 
for  toomen  and  children,' 

Purgative  Whey.    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Mannse,  §j; 

Potassae  supertartratis,  fss; 
Seri  lactis,  |  vj. 
Kisce. 

To  be  taken  at  two  doses,  at  tun  hours*  interval 
between  each  dose. 

Syrup  of  Manna.    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Manna&,  |  v ; 
Aquae,  5  xij. 
Liqua  et  adjice, 

Sacchari,  fly. 
Coque.     In  doses  of  J  as— j. 

MBRCURIALB  (mERCURIALIS  ANNUA). 

An  emollient  and  laxative,  not  much  em- 
ployed internally;  but  frequently  admi- 
nistered  in  an  enema. 

iNTBRNALLT.  Compound  Mercurial  Ho~ 
ney,    P.   3j— J  j,  as  a  laxative. 

Externally.  Mercurial  Honey.  P.  §ij 
— iv,  in  an  enema. 

Laxative  Enema.    H.  des  V^n. 

R.  Decocti  lini,  n^ ; 

Mellis  mercurialis  annus,  5  ij ^iv. 

Dissolve. 

Common  honkt  also  acts  as  a  slight  lax- 
ative. It  is  used  to  sweeten  drinks.  It  is 
enoployed  in  the  composition  of  several  of- 
ficinal preparations,  such  as  rose  honbt, 

the  OXTMBL  of  SQUILL,  &C. 

The  petals  of  the  palb  rosb  enter  also 
into  the  composition  of  several  officinal 
preparations,  such  as — 

The  Strop  qf  Pales  Roses,  P.,  which  is  given 
m  doses  of  3y— §j,  to  purge  children;  it 
is  also  used  to  sweeten  laxative  potions. 

The  Onguent  Rosat,  P.,  used  in  excoria- 
tions of  the  mamma  and  the  lips, 

And  the  Distilled  Rose  Water.  P.,  which  is 
used  as  the  ordinary  vehicle  for  resolvent 
collyria,  or  which  serves  as  an  aromatic  for 
Other  medicines, 
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Peach  flowers  have  a  feeble  laxative 
action;  from  them  is  prepared  a  «trop  which 
ifl  used  as  a  purgative  for  children. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
MEOICINBS   EMPLOYED   AS   REFRIGE- 
RANTS. 

LEMON  (juice). 

♦u  ^fu"^!*r~^' .*^*^^y  *™P^°y«^  Upquench 
ttie  thirst  of  pauents  in  acute  diseases,  es- 
pecially of  the  abdominal  organs.     It  is 

useful  m  certain  casesof  vomiting,  jaundice, 
scurvy,  &c.  o  j  , 

Subst,  incomp.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  tartaric, 
and  oxalic  acids,  lime  water,  &c. 

Internally.  Lemonade,  The  juice  of 
One  lemon  to  Oij  of  water,  sweetened. 

Strop  of  Lemons,  P.  J  j— ij,  in  an  aqueous 
vehicle. 

Vegetable  Lemonade.    H.  de  Paris, 
R.  Citri  medicae, No.  j; 

Syrupi  communis,  §ij; 
Aquae,  Oij. 
Misce. 

To  be  taken  during  the  day,  a  glas^td  at  a 
dose.  It  is  a  dHnk  very  ustful  in  acute  inflam- 
mations  of  the  stomach. 

'nieLimonade  Citrique  of  the  H6t  D.,  and 
de  la  Gh.,  do  not  differ  from  the  preceding. 

The  Limonade  Cmte  of  the  H.  de  Paris  is 
also  similar;  it  is  prepared  with  hot  water, 
m  which  has  been  dissolved  a  small  quantity 
^f  the  bitter  principle  of  orange  peel. 

Julep  of  Lemon  Juke.    H.  of  Eng. 
R.  Succi  limonis, 
'  Aquae  menthae  viridis,  a  &  p.  e. 

;  Dosis  I  j,  bis  vel  ter  in  die  in  aqua  hordei. 

Compound  PUsan  of  Lemon,    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Lemonum  pulpas.  No.  ij. 
Corticibus    seminibusque  pruis  remotis. 
dem  contunde  pulpas  in  mortario  vitrco  et 
adde  gradatim, 

Decocti  hordei,  Oij ; 
Panis  tosti,  |  ij ; 
Syrupi  mori,§j; 
Vim  rubri,  J  vj. 
Cola. 

A  small  cupful  at  a  dose. 

Acid  Mixture  with  Oil.    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Succi  limonis, 

Olei  lini  recentis,  a  a  J  iij ; 
Extracti  Opii,  %t.  iv, 
Hisce. 

Dosis  cochl.  mag.  singulA  semihorft. 
In  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 
Externally. 

Acidulated  CoUutonum,    Swediaur. 
R.  Succi  limonis,  J  ss  * 
Sacchari,  jj; 

Infusi  lini,  Oj. 
Hisce. 
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Antiieorhutfe  Cofhtiorium.    H.  6t  Italy. 
{(•  S  ^^^^  limoTiis, 
5f  accba)ri,ft&  ^j; 
Vini  rabrii  Oj. 
Miflce. 

CITRIC   ACID. 

Hie  saihie  actioti  and  hse  as  lemon  Jhice. 
Internally.    Leftiohade,    9j  in  Oj  of 
water,  sweetened. 

Tableties  dPAeide  (Xtrique,    P.  q.  q. 

JB$y  Lemonadt,    H.  de  Montp. 
R.  Pulveris  acidi  citrici,  3yj; 

sacchari,  Ifcj ; 

Olei  limonis,  q.  s. 
Misce. 
Tke  dose  is  a  tea  spoonful  in  5  viij  qf  water. 

Tartaric  acid. 

In  large  dosies  an  irritant ;  in  small  ones, 
a  refrigerant.  It  is  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  cases  of  gastric  irritation,  fevers,  &c. 

Subst,  incomp.  Lime  Water,  the  sulphates 
of  barytes  and  strontian. 

Internally.  Powder.  Gr.  v— xv,  with 
sugar. 

Solution,  3  ss— j  to  Oij  of  water,  sweetened. 

Sirop,     P.    §j—ij  to  Oij  of  liquid. 

^       Tartaric  Lemonade,     H.  de  Paris. 
E^.  Syrtipi  acidi  tartarici,  Jij; 
AqusB,  Oij. 
Dissolve. 

A  snu^l  cupftd  at  a  dose. 
The  Umonade  Vegetable  of  the  H6t.  D. 
and  de  la  Ch.  contain  the  same  quantity  of 
tartaric  syrnp  to  Oj  of  water. 

Dry  Tartttrie  Lemonade.    H.  of  Germ.  * 
R.  Pulveris  acidi  tartarici,  J  ij  ; 

Sacchari,  J  viij ; 

Olei  limonis,  gut.  viij. 
Misce. 
The  dose  is  9j— Sss  In  ?  viij  oftaatir. 

Acidulated  Potion,    H.  Militaires. 
R.  Acidi  tartarici, 

Etheris  nitrici,  aa  Sbs; 
Syrupi  communis,  iJ ; 
AqUBB,  5vj. 
Misce. 
Dosis  S  88  saepe  in  die. 

VINBOAR,  OR  IMPVRB  ACKTTC  ACTD. 

It  is  never  employed  internally  in  a  con- 
centrated state.  Its  vapour  only  is  respired 
in  cases  of  syncope,  &c.  Diluted  With  water, 
it  is  a  refrigerant,  which  is  very  frequently 
employed.  It  is  also  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  medicines.  Externally,  it  is  Employed 
as  a  detersive  and  reperenssive. 

Internally.  §  ss — ij  in  Oij  of  water, 
or  rather  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  make  an 
agreeable  acid. 

Simple  Oxymel,  P.  3  ij —  5  ji  ^nd  more, 
in  an  aqueous  drink. 

Syrup,    P.     Jj — ^ij,  to  sweeten  diluted 

drinks. 

Oryerat.    H.  of  Paris. 

R.Aceti,  Jij; 
Aqnae,  Oij. 
A  mall  cupful  at  a  dote. 


Refrigerant  Mixtvare,    H.  of  Gettn. 

R.  Aceti,  i  iij  j 
Mellis,  5  U ; 
Aquas,  Oiv. 
Misce. 
A  small  cupful  at  a  dose. 

Acidulated  GargU.    H.  des  V^n. 

R.  Aceti  albifcij; 
Mellis  rosse,  3  vj; 
Decocti  hozdei,  5^* 

Misce. 

In  the  Acidulated  Gargle  of  the  H.  de  la 
Ch.  the  vinegar  is  replaced  by  q.  s.  of  acetic 

acid. 

Acetous  Gargle,    M.  de  Sante. 

R.Aceti,  3ij;  . 

Hydrochl.  ammoniae,  3 J » 
Mellis,  Jjss; 
Aquae,  ^zM- 
Fiat  gargarisima. 

Oxymel  Gargle,    H.  St.  Ant. 

R.  Oxy mellis  simpUcis,  |  j; 
Decocti  hordei,  Oj.' 

Misce. 

Oxymel  Enema, 

R.  Oxymellis  simpUcis,  5  iv » 
Aquft,  Oj. 
Misce. 
Employed  as  a  refrigerant  and  slight  laxaOpe. 

Resolvent  Fomentation,    H.  of  Germ. 

R,  Aceti, 

Alcobolis,  a  a  §  iv ; 
Ammoniae,  hydrochl.,  |j. 
[pYROLiGNEous  ACID  is  DOW  employed 
with  success  in  cutaneous  diseases  and  su- 
perficial ulcers.    T.] 

BORACIC   ACID. 

A  calmantand  refrigerant,  not  much  used 
except  in  gargles  in  gangrenous  angina. 

Internally.  Gr,  x—  3  m  in  Oy  of  water, 
as  a  refrigerant  drink. 

Calmant  Potion.    H.  de  la  Mat. 

R.  Acidi  boraccii,  3j;  , 
Syrupi  siraplicis,   Jjss; 
Iitfusialthaeae,  5iv»     , 
Misce.    Dosis  3  j  secundis  horis. 
In  cerebral  affections  in  children. 
Sedative  Boluses,    H.  of  Germ. 

R.  Acidi  boraccii,  3as ;    . 
Confectionis  aurantii,*Bj; 
Syrupi  simpUcis,  q.  a. 
Divide  in  bolos  vi. 

oxalic  ACIDi 

Concentrated  and  in  large  doses,  it  is  a 
Very  energetic  corrosive  poison.  Diluted 
Vith  water,  and  in  large  doses,  its  deleteri- 
ous action  is  on  the  nervous  system.  Never- 
theless, it  is  sometimes  employed,  in  small 
doses,  as  a  temperant ;  but  it  would  be  much 
better  to  use  citric  or  tartaric  acid. 

Internally.  Gr.  xij— 9j  in  Oij  of  wa- 
ter sweetened. 

Past^"     "  '  "    ^-^aligue*    P,  No.  iij— iv. 
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The  OxALATB  Acid  of  Potass,  or  Salt  of 
Sorrel,  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  refH- 
^rants;  it  is  not  much  used.  It  may  be 
ftdmiiiistered  in  doses  of  5te— j  inOij  of 
water. 

(2b  he  €tmtinved,) 


HebteiDC 

fhe  Medkal  Quarter^  Renew,    No.  Vll. 
April  1835.    London :    Soater. 

Wn  have  much  satisfaction  in  bearing 
icitimony  to  the  merits  of  this  ably  con* 
Attcted  Journal,  the  present  namber  of  which 
excels  all  that  have  preceded  it.  The 
editor  has  judiciously  diminisbed  the  num- 
ber, and  extended  the  limits  bf  the  reviews, 
sevemi  of  which  not  only  present  an  excel- 
lent critical  analysis  of  the  work  commented 
upon,  but  involve  something  like  an  original 
essay  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  original  communications  is  an 
account,  by  Mr.  Uowship,  of  a  tumour  in- 
dnced  by  iiaemorrhage  from  rupture  of  the 
htitritious  artery  within  the  femur. 

The  case  is  interesting  from  its  singularity, 
and  the  resemblance  of  its  symptoms  to  those 
of  fungoid  disease.  We  extract  the  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  the 
dissection»  omitting  the  writer's  comments, 
for  which,  though  worthy  of  attention,  we 
have  not  space. 

*'  Sept.  17th,  1838.  M.  W.,  aged  twenty, 
three  years,  about  ^ve  months  since,  in 
descending  a  staircase,  passed  down  two 
Stairs,  instead  of  one,  by  mistake ;  and*,  as 
she  thought,  strained  her  right  knee,  on  the 
inner  side.  She  described  the  injury  as  con- 
fined to  a  spot  exactly  beneath  the  central 
g'  vri  of  the  vastus  internus  muscle ;  not  at 
rst  painful  or  tender  on  pressure,  but 
sitnated,  as  she  said,  within  the  bone.  More 
or  less  occasional  pain,  and  progressive 
tumour,  were  the  consequences  of  the  acci- 
dent ;  the  pain,  swelling,  and  lameness  still 
increasing,  notwithstanding  the  means  used 
for  her  relief.  Her  fitther  said  that  for  some 
time,  latterly,  she  had  suffered  dreadfully. 

'*  By  the  kind  attention  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
who,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  had 
s^en  the  patient,  I  was  not  only  enabled  to 
be  present  at  the  examination,  but  (Uso, 
wi^  the  father's  consent,  to  remove  the 
bone,  for  more  minute  subsequent  investi- 
gation. 

'*  The  tumour  was  situated  just  above  the 
knee,  on  the  inner  front  of  the  thigh,  the 
size  of  a  moderately  large  melon ;  diminish- 
ing as  it  extended  upwards,  terminating  just 
Above  the  middle  of  the  femur,  and  yielding 


an  obscure  fluctuation.  The  leg  and  Ibot 
were  loaded  with  oedema.  The  integumehta 
(which  were  healthy),  when  laid  aside,  ex- 
posed the  tense  fsjscia,  within  which  a  fluc- 
tuation was  now  more  distinctly  perceived. 
The  fitscia,  and  tiiin  substance  of  the  ex- 
panded muscles  beneath,  being  divided,  the 
cyst  Was  laid  opeh,  from  w)uch  a  quahtily 
of  bloody  serum  flowed  out.  The  opening 
being  freely  enlarged,  the  contents  of  the  tu- 
mour appeared  to  be  traversed  by  fine  mem- 
branous septa,  whose  interstice^  were  filled 
with  grumous  blood,  masses  of  fibrine,  and 
serum.  In  several  parts,  large  cosgula  of  blood 
were  found,  confined  by  a  thin  filifi^Of  ex* 
panded  cellular  membrane.  The  mem- 
branous expansions  in  some  parts  were 
i!ather  morie  firm  than  in  otheis:  at  dne 
point  was  obterved,  to  a  trifling  extenl^  a 
fine  lamina  of  a  cartilaginous  substance. 

**  The  femur,  for  the  extent  of  the  tumottr, 
was  exposed :  it  felt  rough,  and  at  the  lower 
part  was  extensively  laid  open,  by  ih^ 
active  operation  of  progressive  absorption, 
by  which  the  inner  condyle  Was  neariy 
destroyed.  Upon  the  linea  aspera,  a  light 
and  delicate  osseons  fhbric  had  for  some 
extent  been  deposited.  Several  portions  Of 
the  detached  periosteum  were  reeognieed 
in  the  tumour,  involved  in  the  fibrinous 
blood;  the  medullary  cavity  of  tha  bone 
being  filled  with  coagnla.  The  lower  part 
of  the  fismur  Was  brought  away,  and  laid  In 
water,  to  macerate. 

*'  Nov.  15k  1832.  I  called  upon  the  fiither 
and  sister ;  from  whose  account  I  set  down 
the  following  particulars. 

*<  About  ten  days  after  the  accident,  she 
first  felt  a  little  pain,  which  Was  compared 
to  rheumatism ;  al^that  time  she  walked  as 
well  as  ever,  and  till  a  month  afterwards, 
wheh  she  first  began  to  walk  occasionally 
lame. 

"About  a  month  after  the  injury,  walking 
with  her  uster,  she  suddenly  stopped,  and 
said  '  Oh  dear  me ;  what  a  pain  t  nave  got 
in  the  knee !  i  do  not  think  I  can  go  any 
further.*  In  a  short  time  this  pain  went  off, 
and  she  reached  home  very  well.  The  part 
now  began  to  swell  a  little,  and  was  some- 
what tender  above  the  knee,  if  pressed. 

"  Seven  weeks  after  the  accident,  she  left 
the  family  with  whom  she  had  lived,  and 
came  home ;  and,  in  walking  to  her  Own 
house  (a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles),  said 
she  felt  a  throbbing  pain ;  but  it  was  triflings 
For  the  following  three  weeks  she  trottld 
bear,  and  walk,  upon  the  limb,  as  firmly  as 
ever.  She  repeatedly  had  leeches,  blisteitb 
and  pottltiees  applied. 

"  On  the  I8th  of  June,  she  went  into  SU 
George's  Hospital,  where  she  staid  about  a 
month,  using  the  means  just  mentioned, 
and  also  applying,  as  it  appeared,  an  oint- 
ment containing  tartanced  antimonyi 
Urged  to  submit  to  amputation,  she  left  the 
hospital  and  returned  home. 

**  About  liJt  wetka  before  she  dSted,  a  811 
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tingaithed  Burgeon  kindly  visited  her,  at 
her  own  house,  and  assured  her  that  *  if  she 
were  the  queen  of  England,  and  worth  the 
Indies  in  gold,  no  medical  man  could  do 
her  any  good;'  and  humanely  cautioned 
her,  therefore,  not  to  go  to  any  expense 
with  this  view. 

"  At  tliat  time  the  tumour,  very  large,  was 
always  in  ^pain :  if,  at  any  time,  she 
dropped  off  lo  sleep  for  a  few  minutes,  she 
would  jump  up  suddenly,  as  if  a  dart  had 
shot  through  her  thigh.  She  moaned  much 
in  her  sleep,  and,  if  awake,  was  often  con- 
vulsed, as  if  in  a  fit;  when  her  father, 
perhaps,  inquiring  'Mary,  are  you  in 
painP'  she  would  reply,  'Yes,  father:  I 
am  quite  sensible.' 

"  She  frequently  felt  severe  pains,  like  pins 
and  needles,  passing  rapidly  upwards,  from 
the  toes  to  the  hip,  and  through  to  the 
back;  the  limb,  towards  the  close  of  her 
sufferings,  becoming  swelled,  and  oppressed 
with  oedema. 

"  For  the  last  nine  or  ten  weeks,  she  was 
not  able  to  stand  at  all ;  yet  was  said  to 
have  been  but  little  feverish,  to  the  last ; 
although  latterly,  she  took  large  and  fre- 
quent doses  of  laudanum,  with  scarcely  any 
effect,  her  sufferings  frequently  inducing 
her  to  pray  earnestly  for  death. 

"  The  femur,  cleared  from  the  soft  parts, 
presented  the  following  appearances.  The 
cylinder  of  the  bone  was  not  enlarged,  but 
had  lost  much  of  its  substance,  by  progres- 
sive or  interstitial  absorption,  which  had  en- 
tirely removed  the  anterior  and  internal 
portions  of  the  inner  condyle,  exposing  the 
cancellated  structure,  also  extensively  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  agency ;  so  that,  of  the 
internal  condyle,  the  thin  articular  surface, 
covered  by  its  cartilage,  ^vras  nearly  all  that 
remained.  Neither  had  the  fine  vascular 
membranes  lining  the  longitudinal  canals, 
within  the  compact  substance  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  been  less  active  ;  for  these  canals, 
extensively  and  considerably  enlarged,  had 
at  certain  points  become  united  laterally  with 
each  other,  inducing  a  loss  of  strength  to  the 
•olid  bone,  with  numerous  openings  upon 
its  external  surface. 

**  Upon  the  linea  aspera,  new  bone  had  to 
some  extent  been  deposited;  but  on  no  other 
part  of  the  femur. 

*'  An  attentive  examination  of  this  prepara- 
tion demonstrates,  that  absorption  had  com- 
menced within  the  medullary  cavity ;  the 
internal  parts  having  suffered  most  ma- 
terially, the  substance  of  the  cylinder  less, 
and  the  outer  surface  least ;  proving  that 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  and  destruction 
of  the  osseous  fabric  must  have  been  seated 
within  the  cancellated  cavity.  Even  in 
those  parts  where  the  cancellous  structure 
yet  remains,  in  the  seat  of  the  disease,  its 
condition  is  entirely  changed;  for,  if  ob- 
served with  a  good  magnifying  glass,  it  will 
be  perceived  that,  instead  of  a  reticulated 
testttie  of  KOttoded  fibresi  the  whole  is  re- 


duced, apparently  from  pressure,  to  so 
many  exquisitely  fine,  thin,  flattened  plates, 
here  and  there  entirely  disappearing,  in 
consequence  of  absorption  having  completed 
their  removal. 

"  From  the  above  recent  and  ultimate  ap- 
pearances of  this  disease,  illustrated  as  they 
are  by  the  previous  symptoms,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole  was  the  pro- 
gressive effect  of  continued  pressure  and  ex- 
citement, disturbing  the  healthy  functions, 
first  within  the  medullary  cavity,  and  subse- 
quently among  the  soft  parts  beneath  the  fascia 
of  the  thigh,  consequent  to  the  rupture  of 
some  branch  of  the  nutritive  artery  of  the 
bone  ;  and  that  the  case  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  progressive  in» 
temal  hemorrhage." 

There  are  several  other  communications 
of  considerable  interest,  from  which  we  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  make  any  excerpta. 


-a- 


The  American  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine 
and  Surgery ;  a  Digest  qf  Medical  JMera" 
ture.  Edited  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.D.,  Siir- 
geoQ  to  Wills'  Hospital,  Physician  to  the 
Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum,  &c.,  &c.  Part 
VI.  Philadelphia,  January,  1835.  Svo. 
pp.  120.    Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

The  editor  of  {bis  valuable  woric  has  long 
and  ably  conducted  one  of  the  best,  most 
comprehensive  and  useful  of  medical  periodi- 
cals— our  respected  conteniporary,theJm«n«a]i 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  He  is  also 
the  translator  of  Broussais'  works,  and  an 
original  author  of  great  reputation.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  work  before 
us,  hy  several  of  the  most  eminent  professors 
in  America.  This  Cyclopedia  differs  widely 
and  materially  from  every  medical  dictionary 
in  our  language,  and  from  most  of  those  in 
the  French  and  German.  It  not  only  com- 
prises medicine  and  surgery,  but  obstetricy, 
descriptive,  surgical,  and  pathological  anato- 
my, physiology,  toxicology,  legal  medicine, 
and  therapeutics.  It  may  justly  be  desig- 
nated  **  Library  of  the  Medical  Sciences.*' 

Before  we  offer  our  opinion  on  the  execu- 
tion of  this  national  work,  we  shall  insert 
the  terms  of  its  publication.  It  is  published 
in  parts  averaging  112  pages  each,  and  illus- 
trated with  numerous  wood.cuts.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  forty  parts,  which 
will  make  eight  volumes  of  560  pages  each. 
The  parts  will  be  published  at  as  short  inter- 
vals as  possible.    The  price  of  each  part  is 
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about  two  sbilliogs  and  three  pence,  or  five 
dollars  for  ten  parts. 

On  a  careful  perusal  of  the  present  num- 
ber, which  contaios  no  less  than  fifty  articles, 
we  cannot  but  observe,  that  almost  all  are 
treated  far  too  superficially.  The  exceptions 
are  Angustura  Bark,  Ankle,  which  occupies 
fifteen  closely- printed  pages.  Anthrax  occu> 
pying  seven,  Antimony  thirty-five,  and  Anns 
(unfinished)  thirty-three. 

The  greater  number  of  the  articles  have 
been  written  by  the  editor ;  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced, that  the  very  summary  way  in  which 
he  treats  most  of  them  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  narrow  limits  which  he  has  prescribed  to 
the  work.  This  alone  can  explain  the  unsa- 
tisfactory manner  in  which  the  articles  Ani- 
malcule, Animalization.  and  Animism,  are 
executed.  We  offer  this  stricture  more  in 
regret  than  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault, 
as  we  really  think  that  twice  the  space  allot- 
ted to  the  size  o'f  this  work  would  not  be  ade- 
quate for  its  proper  execiO^on.  If  instead  of 
4480  pages,  the  proprietors  allowed  doubll 
the  number,  then  and  only  then  could  the 
work  give  even  a  condensed  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  many  sciences  which  it  em- 
braces. Suppose  it  extended  to  eight  volumes, 
the  size  of  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  it 
would  not  exceed  the  amount  allotted  by  the 
French  cyclopedists  to  medicine  and  surgery 
exclusively. 

In  making  this  statement  we  beg  to  be 
understood  that  nothing  is  farther  from  our 
intention  than  the  slightest  idea  or  wish 
to  depreciate  this  production.  It  is  in  fact 
infinitely  superior  and  more  useful  than  any 
other  in  our  language,  as  it  embraces  much 
more  matter  than  any  work  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  As  a  dictionary 
of  terms  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetricy,  and 
therapeutics,  it  is  unequalled  by  British  works. 
It  is  of  course  less  comprehensive  on  medi- 
cine than  Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary,  or  the 
Cydopadia  of  Practical  Medicine,  works  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  this  subject ;  but  to  those 
about  to  commence  the  practice  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  who  have  lately  left  the  schools,  and 
will  base  their  therapeutical  views  on  anato- 
my, physiology,  and  pathology,  the  American 
Cyclopedia  presents  to  their  minds  these 
sciences  in  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  form, 
^th  all  that  is  vfduable  iq  remedial  means. 


If  this  work  were  illustrated  by  plates  on  the 
different  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  it  would 
have  a  most  extensive  circulation  both  in  this 
and  every  civilized  country  in  which  medicine 
is  cultivated.  We  entertain  the  expectation 
that  this  object  will  be  effected  at  no  distant 
peripd  in  London. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  be  querulous ;  but 
in  a  work  similar  to  the  American  Cyclope- 
dia of  Medicine,  on  which  there  are  at  least 
fifty  emineut  writers  and  professors  engaged, 
we  can  scarcely  excuse  sins  of  omission. 

We  inform  our  transatlantic  contempora- 
ries, that  at  this  side  of  the  ocean  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters ;  and  we  remind  them  of 
this  adage,  as  we  observe  they  have  passed 
over  the  works  of  Dr.  O'Beirne  and  Mr. 
Salmon,  while  they  have  quoted  others  pirated 
from  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  great  labour,  re- 
search, and  experience  evinced  in  this  pro- 
duction, and  we  most  cordially  wish  it  suc- 
cess. 


Outline  qf  M,  Rostan*  s  Lecture  on  the  DiseaseM 

of  the  Nervous  Centres. 
Is  his  present  course  of  lectures  on  this 
subject,  M.  Rostan  first  called  the  attention 
of  his  hearers  to  the  chief  foundations  of  or- 
ganic medicine,  namely,  that  nothing  Is  found 
In  man  but  organs  in  exercise :  that  when 
these  organs  are  sound,  the  functions — that 
is,  the  movements  of  the  organs — are  also 
sound ;  that  if  the  organs  are  altered,  their 
movements  are  irregular,  the  functions  are 
in  a  morbid  condition,  &c.,  &c.  Applying 
these  axioms  to  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
centres,  M.  Rostan  proposed  to  elucidate  the 
particolar  pathological  disturbances  to  which 
this  oi^an  is  liable ;  previous  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  brain  as 
a  compound  organ,  presiding  over  different 
acts.  M.  R.  himself  holds  it  as  a  truth,  that 
each  function  of  the  encephalo-spinal  axis  is 
produced  by  a  specific  organ,  acting  as  it 
were  in  an  isolated  manner.  Thus,  maniacs 
retain  all  their  power  of  movement,  though 
their  intelligence  is  disturbed.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  lecturer  quoted  the  experiments  of 
Foville,  Delaye,  Pinel,  Grandchamp,  and 
others.  The  first  order  of  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  nervous  centres  comprehends 
Alterations  of  Movement. 
These  may  be  general  or  partial,  perma- 
nent or  transitory,  varied  in  a  thousand  ways. 
In  studying  them,  the  folio  wing  considerations 
should  previously  be  weighed  and  influence 
our  reasoning. 


$AS 
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lAoYement  may  b9  altored  both  by  a  lesion 
of  tbe  organ  -whicb  eiecutes  it,  and  of  tbQ 
organ  xyhich  commands  it,  or  of  the  organ 
which  transmits  the  command.  Thongh  the 
action  of  the  mascka  is  frequently  augmented 
in  tke  diseases  of  the  nervons  centres,  this 
does  not  hold  in  the  majority  of  the  disorders 
to  which  man  is  subject,  as  we  see  in  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  most  acofte 
febrtte  atfei^ioBS,  typhna  fiever,  sbmII  pox.  Sec. 
Ttemor  of  tbe  limbs  may  bo  produced  by 
^^ious  causes,  as  the  abuse  of  spirits  or 
mercury,  the  action  of  cold ;  and  is  a  cha- 
racter of  old  aee.  In  all  these  instances,  are 
we  to  consider  it  as  independent  of  all  organic 
leaion  ?  Bichit  and  his  followers  beheld  in  it 
only  a  perversion  of  contractility,  but  M. 
^ostani  recognises  it  as  the  effect  of  a  more 
or  less  appreciable  modification  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres — a  modification  which,  for  in- 
8taHee>  cannot  be  denied  in  tbe  case  of  senile 
trembling. 

He  then  remarked  upon  the  density  of  the 
brain  of  old  persons,  its  tendency  to  become 
of  a  brownish  colour,  the  shrinking  it  seems 
to  undergo*  the  retreat  it  makes  before  the 
tl^i^ening  of  the  diploe,  and  the  invasion  of 
it  by  the  internal  table  of  the  skull  bones  &c. 
He  recalled  the  other  organic  changes,  which 
it  is  easy  to  detect  in  the  principal  nervous 
cords,  and  confidently  deduced  from  the 
whole,  that  the  functional  disorders  men- 
tioned (tremors)  are  in  every  case  referable 
to  an  appreciable  organic  modification. 

The  stiffness  and  contracted  state  of  the 
limbs,  which  have  been  advanced  by  spme 
authors  as  pathognomic  signs  of  softening 
of  the  nervous  centres.  Is  also  attendant  on 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Convulsions  have  been  divided  into  tonic 
and  clonic  ;  ia  the  former  the  muscular  con- 
traction is  permanent,  and  causes  a  complete 
immobility;  in  the  latter  the  contraction  alter* 
nates  vidth  relaxation,  and  the  convulsed  parts 
are  troubled  by  inc«ssant  shocks. 

Tetanus  belongs  to  the  class  of  tonic  con- 
vulsions. Here  there  is  organic  change ;  for 
the  functional  disorder  is  of  continuance. 
For  a  long  time  this  was  denied.  **  There 
are  some  observers,*'  said  M.  Rostan,  '*  who 
seek  only  a  negative  result  from  a  post  mor- 
tem examination.  They  cannot  or  they  will 
not  ascertain  the  existence  of  numerous 
lesions,  which  would  attract  on  the  very  onset, 
the  attention  of  the  most  oommon-place  ob- 
server." M.  Rostan  is  of  opinion  that  the 
organic  modification  concomitant  with  tetanic 
phenomena,  has  its  seat  in  the  membranes 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  This  modification  is 
the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process,  so 
that  no  very  well  defined  difference  between 
tetanus  and  myeUtis  can  be  drawn. 

In  catalepsy  and  chorea,  the  alterations 
which  the  nervous  centres  undergo,  though 
transitory  and  diflBcult  to  fix  upon,  are  never- 
theless real  in  existence. 

Picking  of  the  bed  clothes  (carphology) 


occurs  chleAyin  meningitis,  m«niBgo-e0Mh 
phalitis,  and  typhoid  fever.  In  this  too  thec^ 
is  alteration  of  the  nervous  substance,  which 
if  we  are  at  times  unable  to  appreciate, 
the  imperfeetions  of  our  means  of  aBatoadoii 
investigation,  rather  than  th«  priinriflew  Ukk 
down,  are  to  be  aooosed. 

It  has  been  said,  and  is  daily  repeated,  that 
in  persons  who  sink  under  epilepsy,  the  or- 
ganic modifications  bear  no  relation  to  tiis 
symptomatic  disorders.  Bnt  the  Tery  ftot 
of  epileptic  attacks  being  periodical,  demon- 
strates that  the  organic  modification  is  not 
permanent,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
easily  if  at  all  detected  after  death ;  the  ob- 
jection therefore  strengthens  the  prguds 
doctrine.  The  alterations  attendant  oa 
epilepsy  have  not  been  hitherto  discovered. 
M.  M.  Baacbet  and  Cazauvielik,  in  their 
monograph  on  this  subject,  have  mistaken 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  disease  for  its  eaus«: 
they  have  not  considered  that  the  congestioi^ 
about  the  meninges  and  the  brain  during  tlKJ^ 
fit  is  induced  by  the  same  cause  as  that  which 
makes  the  ^ace  and  limbs  suff^ised  and  tur- 
gid. Neither  can  tbe  cartilaginous  stats  of 
the  medullary  enveloping  membranes  ac- 
count for  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  ;  for  the 
organic  change,  lilm  the  symptoms  it  begets, 
must  necessarily  be  fugacious. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  paralysis,  ](. 
Rostan  remarked,  %^&t  by  a  proper  appreciatipu 
of  that  condition,  the  diagnosis' of  cerebral 
affections  may  be  sctisfactorily  established, 
though  more  than  one  modem  pathologist 
have  slighted  the  deductions  that  may  hf 
drawn  from  this  most  interesting  of  function^ 
perversions.  For  a  long  time  paralysis  was 
supposed  to  be  a  disease  altogether  sui  generis, 
and  in  some  way  independant  of  any  organic 
lesion  of  the  nervous  centres.  This  vifa^  the 
error  of  Pinel,  Landr^-Beauvois,  and  others, 
an  error  fraught  with  the  grossest  therapeuti- 
cal mistakes.  In  1785  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  commissioned  Mauduy t  and  Halle  to 
experiment  on  the  effects  of  electricity  in  pa- 
ralysis ;  and  it  is  plain  from  the  ^rords  of  the 
commission,  that  the  Academy  regarded  it  as 
a  specific  complaint,  no  mention  at  all  being 
made  of  its  organic  origin. 

According  to  M.  Hostan,  p^alysis  if  as 
sure  a  guide  in  cerebral  diseases,  as  are  the 
r&les  and  other  auscultic  signs  in  thoracic  dis- 
ease. It  is  only  since  the  year  1815  that 
this  proposition  has  been  appreciated,  and 
that  the  reverse  one  of  the  essentiality  of 
paralysis  has  been  at  all  subverted. 

When  paralysis  is  general,  when  it  affects 
indiscriminately  all  the  agents  of  motion,  it 
does  not  form  so  positive  a  sign  as  when  it  is 
partial ;  for  then  the  whole  eucephalon  is  ii|. 
volvcd,  unless  indeed  it  be  only  the  meso- 
cephalon  (tuber  annulare).  Palsy  is  also 
general  in  congestions,  in  meningitis  tcr- 
terminatiag  in  a  copious  serous  effusion ;  in 
syncope,  asphvzia.  narcotism,  intoxication, 
hysteria,  "-  ^eoeral  palsy  may 
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depend  on  congestion  of  the  brain  and  ia- 
moderate  bemorrhftgic  effasion,  both  acting 
by  compressibg  the  pulpy  substance  of  the 
encephalon. 

Iq  cerebral  congestion,  the  palsy  super* 
venes  suddenly ;  but  in  a  few  hours,  or  at 
most  in  a  few  days,  tlie  patient  recovers  his 
motor  focnlty.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  in  the  palsy  arising  from  a  considerable 
sanguineous  effusion. 

A  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  preced- 
ing the  general  palsy,  is  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish meningitis   as  a  cause. 

In  syncope,  the  paleness  of  the  surface, 
the  absence  of  the  pulse,  the  slow  an4 
scarcely  perceptible  respiration,  diagnosticate 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

In  asphyxia,  as  also  in  marcotism,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  influence  that  has  been  applied, 
and  some  special  signs  that  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  aid  the  physician  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  organic  modifications  that  de- 
termine the  palsy. 

The  smell  of  spirits  from  the  mouth,  and 
the  vomiting  of  characteristic  matters,  render 
the  paralysis  from  intozieation  perfectly 
recognisable. 

Hysteria  and  epilepsy  always  present  a 
series  of  convulsive  symptoms,  that  precede 
the  resolution  of  the  powers,  and  the  para- 
lytic attack. 

In  cerebral  hemorrhage  there  are  no  pre- 
cursory symptoms  :  the  palsy  is  permanent. 
If  we  desire  to  inquire  into  the  exact  teat 
of  the  sanguineous  effusion,  we  mutt  first  de- 
termine whether  the  palsy  was  in  the  first 
instance  local  or  general.  In  the  former  case, 
the  probabilities  lean  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  conaiderable  hemorrhage  has  taken  place 
into  the  ventricular  cavities,  and  produced 
compression.  In  the  latter  case,  we  have 
every  reason  to  suspect  hemorrhage  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  brain. 

As  yet,  there  are  but  few  cases  of  general 
softening  of  the  nervous  centres  ;  but  in 
all  those  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
the  paralysis  has  had  precursory  signs,  that 
announce  an  evident  morbid  process. 

With  regard  to  local  palsy,  it  is  opposed 
to  encephalic  alteration.  This  fact,  though 
contested  by  some  minds  with  retrograde  ten- 
dencies, has  been  well  known  from  the  time 
of  Herophilus  downwards.  It  has  been  sai4 
that  when  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  it  causes  paralysis  of  the 
side  corresponding  to  the  lobule  affected.  But 
M.  Rostan  remarks  with  reason,  that  nothing; 
is  more  easy  than  to  err  on  this  subject ; 
for  he  has  again  and  again  seen  the  best  in- 
formed cKnical  observers  fall  into  mistakes 
concerning  it.  He  is  therefore  inclined  to 
place  but  small  confidence  in  the  facts  opposed 
to  the  general  law,  so  long  recognised,  that 
the  lesion  of  a  cerebral  hemisphere  induces 
functional  perversions  in  the  side  opposed  to 
the  diseased  hemisphere. 

Not  unfrequently  paralysis  ii  confined  to 


one  arm  or  one  leg.  An  ^ttampt  to  a 
this  phenomenon  has  been  made  by  FoviUa 
Pinei,  and  Grandchamp,  who  say  that  tha 
striated  bodies  preside  over  the  movement^ 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  tbalami 
optici  over  the  thoracic  extremities.  TbQugi[|^ 
M.  Rostan  beUeves  in  the  existence  of  par* 
ticular  portions,  destined  to  rule  over  certain 
limbs,  he  considers  those  assertions  to  be  aa 
yet  premature. 

Paraplegia  inay  be  complete  or  incomplete, 
and  affect  the  lower  extremities  in  suocessioa 
or  simultaneously.  It  most  commonly  depends 
on  an  alteration  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Though 
primarily  only  partial,  it  eventually  becomes 
general,  owing  to  the  minor  degree  of  isolatmn 
of  the  nervous  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Crucial  paralysis  depends  on  alterations 
in  various  points  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  palsy  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  is 
with  difficulty  referred  to  any  organic  lesion 
that  is  always  identical  in  its  seat.  In  palsy 
of  the  tongue,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  dis- 
tinction that  may  reconcile  certain  facts  in 
appearance  contradictory.  Palsy  of  the. 
tongue  is  frequently  suspected,  when  in  fact 
there  is  only  annihilation  of  the  men^ory. 
of  vords :  or  the  inverse  may  be  the  case, 
and  the  movements  of  the  tongue  be  only 
perverted,  without  the  memory  having 
suffered  in  any  particular.  Now,  it  is 
this  distinction  that  may  reconcile  the 
opinion  advanced  by  M.  Bouilland,  who 
has  placed  the  memory  of  words  in  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain — and  the  facts 
stated  by  M.  Foi^lUe,  who  has  ascertained  the 
existence  of  an  alteration  in  cornu  ammonis 
in  individuals  that  stammer. 

GSsophageal  paralysis  is  somewhat  rare,  and 
the  seat  of  nervout  alteration  on  whidi  it 
depends,  has  not  been  yet  well  determined. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  close  study  of 
the  progress  of  the  phenomena  of  paralysis, 
is  a  powerfi&l  aid  in  the  diagnosis  .of  affeotioae 
of  the  nervous  centres.  Thusi  in  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  the  paralytic  attack  is  sudden; 
in  softening  it  is  progressive,  and  is  always 
preceded  by  particular  signs  to  be  hereafter 
detailed.  The  increasing  progress  o(  para- 
lysis, shews  the  existence  of  softening  or  pro- 
found oi^fanic  alteration  of  the  brain ;  while 
its  gradaal  decrease  announces  a  cerebral 
congestion  or  a  hemorrhage  that  has  reached 
a  certain  point. 

Sometimes  paralysis  is  permanent  after 
sanguineous  effusions  into  the  nervons  cen- 
tres, in  which  case,  there  has  been  a  forcible 
laceration  of  the  encephaloid  mass,  to  some 
extent. 

All  the  preceding  facts  and  propositions 
have  been  contested  :  palsies  with  alteration 
of  the  nervous  masses,  and  alterations  of  those 
masses  without  palsy,  have  been  quoted. 
These  facts,  at  best  insufficient  and  incom- 
plete, may  at  most  lead  the  logical  physician 
to  conclude,  that  in  the  nervous  centres,  as  in 
other  organs  of  the  body,  there  exist,  in  some 
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exceptional  cases,  certain  latent  afFectionSf 
and  that  the  means  of  anatomical  investi- 
gation yet  remain  to  be  perfected.  In  the 
palsies  produced  by-electricity, lead,  mercnry, 
tec.,  the  nervou^  pulp  appears  to  have  under- 
gone no  change  ;  but  M.  Rostan  maintains 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  physiologist  and 
physician  in  these  cases  to  do  otherwise  than 
credit  the  existence  of  an  organic  change  in 
that  substance — a  change  that  very  possibly 
will  be  made  clear  to  us  by  better  directed 
researches. 


AND 

£ur0{ral  gauntal. 

Saturday f  May  1 6th,  1835. 

EDICTS     OF     MEDICAL     CORPORATIONS 
TH'EIR    INJUSTICE   AND    ABSURDITY. 

Each  new  curriculum  is  a  source  of 
misery  to  somebody — to  teachers  whose 
audiences  it  diminishes,  to  students 
whose  anxieties  it  protracts,  or  to  pa- 
rents whose  purses  it  drains ;  and  all 
this  is,  and  will  be,  without  any  commen- 
surate improvement  in  the  qualification 
of  practitioners.  As  long  as  the  certi- 
ficate  system  endures,  lecturers  will  be 
exasperated,  pupils  tormented,  and 
parents  incommoded,  to  no  good  effect. 
When  will  the  thick-witted  potentates 
who  rule  the  medical  world  be  brought 
to  comprehend  that  paper  is  not  know- 
ledge ?  "When  will  they  be  convinced 
that  a  candidate  might  come  before  a 
board  of  examination  clothed  with 
certificates  instead  of  a  coat  and  small- 
clothes, and  depart  as  great  a  lout  as 
he  came  ? 

Under  the  present  system  there  is  no 
encouragement  for  talent  among  teach- 
ers, none  for  diligence  among  pupils. 
The  lecturer  may  deliver  the  best  or 
the  worst  discourses  that  ever  proceed- 
ed from  the  mouth  of  man — it  is  quite 
immaterial  which,  ho  that  they  be  de- 
livered at  the  right  time  and  place,  and 
under  the  right  auspices :  the  student, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  only  to  provide 
himself  with  plenty  of  stationery — 
fipw   quires  of  paper  with  the  right 


stamp  upon  it ;  as  for  the  examination, 
it_is  a  mere  morning's  amusement  for  a 
young  gentleman  endowed  with  a  mode- 
rate share  of  non-chalance,  who  has 
been  about  the  schools  for  several 
seasons,  and  learned  his  catechism  from 
a  grinder.  It  is  true  that  this  formid- 
able process  does  occasionally  frighten 
a  nervous  youth  out  of  his  senses ;  but 
does  it  ever  demonstrate  that  the  candi- 
date understands  his  profession? 
Never.  It  sometimes  sufficiently 
evinces  that  he  does  not;  and  herein 
lies  its  sole  utility. 

A  viv&  voce  examination  before  a 
board  never  can  be  a  satisfactory  test  of 
practical  knowledge ;  a  man  may  know 
CuUen's  Nosology  by  heart,  or  be  able 
to  repeat  Mason  Good's  Practice  of 
Physic  verbatim  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  yet  be  utterly  incompetent 
to  form  the  diagnosis,  or  conduct  the 
treatment,  of  the  simplest  case  at  the 
bed-side  of  the  patient 

Let  the  framers  of  regulations  be  as- 
sured that  the  public  will  not  be  deluded 
much  longer  with  such  a  system  of 
humbug. 

It  will  occur  to  some  of  the  more  sa- 
gacious laics,  that  a  student  with  strong 
sense  in  his  head,  books  at  his  hand, 
experienced  friends  to  advise  him,  dis- 
secting rooms  open  to  him,  and  a  world 
of  disease  around  him, maybe  illumi- 
nated with  a  few  broad  gleams  of 
medical  knowledge,  though  dwelling 
far  from  any  recognized  school ;  they 
will  demand  in  his  behalf  a  fair  exami- 
nation, and,  if  he  can  pass  it,  they  will 
not  be  disposed  to  confide  at  all  less  in 
this  outlaw  of  medical  science  than  in 
the  favoured  disciple  of  a  recognized 
school,  however  well  supplied  with 
certificates,  which  testify  that  he  has 
sat  out  a  certain  number  of  prelections, 
but  which  by  no  means  testify  that  the 
discourses  were  worth  the  hearing,  or 
that  the  alumnus  was  not  asleep  while 
they  were  delivered. 

In  short,  the  said  sagacious  laics,  in 
other  words, "  the  intelligent  portion  of 
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the  public,"  will  declare  peremptorily, 
that  if  a  man  possess  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  they  do  not  care 
one  straw  how  or  where  he  got  it,  and 
that  he  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
exercii>e  his  abilities  for  the  good  of  the 
community ;  all  which,  being  mere  mat- 
ter of  common  sense  and  plain  justice, 
must  inevitably  come  at  last  to  be  gene- 
rally admitted  and  acted  upon,  though 
all  the  corporations  on  earth  should  op- 
pose it  to  the  death.  The  fact  is,  every 
subject  relating  to  the  business  of  the' 
world,  admits  of  being  reduced  to  the 
principles  of  common  sense ;  and  the 
great  tendency  of  social  improvement 
is  to  elicit  these  principles  from  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  prejudice,  false  reason- 
ing, and  self-interest  have  involved 
them.  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
will,  some  day  or  other,  begin  to  bear 
advantageously  on  medical  politics,  and 
several  complex  questions  will  then  be 
reduced  to  very  simple  conditions. 

In  reiterating  what  we  have  often 
said  before,  that  a  full,  fair,  and  practi- 
cal examination  on  every  branch  of 
medicine  ought  to  be  the  sole  test  of 
qualification,  we  shall  be  met  by  the  old 
cant  about  the  difficulty  of  passing  such 
an  examination,  and  the  consequent 
paucity  of  1  egally  qualified  prac tition  er s . 
Now,  what  does  the  first  part  of  this  ob- 
jection amount  to  but  a  full  recognition 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  system. 
We  are  told  that  to  make  the  candidate 
dissect  and  demonstrate,  instead  of 
answering  a  few  silly  questions,  would 
try  hun  too  severely;  yet  this  candi- 
date is  the  individual  to  whose  practical 
knowledge  of  anatomy  the  safety  of 
hundreds  is  to  be  entrusted!  We  are 
told  that  to  take  him  to  an  hospital,  and 
see  whether  he  knows  one  disease  from 
another,  and  how  to  prescribe  for  pa- 
tients, would  be  an  impassable  ordeal ; 
yet  this  is  the  man  on  whose  judgment 
the  question  of  life  or  death  is  daily  to 
depend !  With  regard  to  the  insufficient 
supply  of  practitioners,  shall  we  call  the 
the  objection  ridiculous  merely, or  abso- 


lutely ^insane,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
the  supply  of  practitioners  is  at  present 
so  superabundant  that  the  doctors  bid 
fair  to  fulfil  literally  the  destiny  of  man 
— "  to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue 
it;"  for, in  a  short  time  they  are  like 
to  have  an  overwhelming  majority  over 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  I 


ODD  MEDICAL  QUESTIONS. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
proposed  at  the  commencement  of  the  16ih 
century  by  the  Parisian  faculty,  to  the  can- 
didates of  the  different  concours.  They 
afford  a  ludicrous  insight  into  the  objects  of 
medical  inquiry  in  those  days. 

An  semel  in  mense  inebriari  salutare  P 
An  paralyticis  vinum  et  themseP  Anver- 
minosis  affectibus  amara  potius  quaro  dulcia  P 
An  vesicae  calculo  laborantes  secare  liceatP 
An  ex  coitu  cum  menBtruatft  foetus  nasca- 
tur  elephantiacus  P  .An  in  pleuritide,  ut  * 
insolens  est,  vini  appetitus,  sic  illius  usus 
concedendusp  An  philths  araor  conciliari 
posse  P  Conclusio  posse  f  An  vita  humana 
physicis  remedicis  ad  millesimUm  annum 
possit  prorogari  P 

Among  other  questions  proposed  in  161 7> 
to  the  celebrated  Riverius  was  the  gallant 
one  : — Anmnlieres  rationi  animiet  corporis 
sint  viris  perfectiores  P — the  simple  one,  An 
et  quomodo  cucurbtiua  trahant  P  and  the 
modest  one,  An  cum  claudicante,  qnam 
non  claudicante  muliere,  major  sit  voluptas  P 
To  which  Riverius — whether  from  subtle 
reasonings  or  from  facts,  the  deponent  saith 
not — answered  "Major  est  viro  voluptas." 

These  that  follow  are  more  rational  and 
practical,  e.  g. — An  lues  venerea  ab  immo- 
derato  inter  sanos  amplexa  suscitari  possit  P 
An  eodem  sit  materia  sudoris  et  urins  P 
An  hectius  lac  et  balneum  P  An  ophtbalmise 
vinum  P  An  phithiscis  lignum  sanctum  P 
An  scorbutus  ellerboroP  An  pregnantibus 
et  pecantibus  absurda  sint  concedenda  P 

The  physio- chemical  question: — An 
melalla  semen  habeant  et  inter  se  possint 
invicem  transmutari  P  w^  actually  answered 
by  Deidier  in  the  affirmative. — (From  a 
Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  Medicine  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Rerue  Medicale,  in  which 
the  author  labours  hard  to  establish,  and  con- 
cludes by  asserting,  the  truisim  "  that  medi- 
cine originated  from  God").* 


Spontaneous  Obliteration  qf  the  Aorta, 

M.  Louis  lately  exhibited  to  the  Acadexnie 
de  Medicine  a  preparation  of  a  complete  obli- 
teration of  the  aorta  a  little  above  its  bifur- 
cation ;  as  also  of  both  primitive  iJiacs.  These 
changes  had  occurred  in  a  woman  45  years 
of  age. 


ie« 


Medic0i  Qimolmy. 


MEDICAL  QUACKERT. 


'*  Such  totm  we  liave,  aod  yet,  tho'  atrtMig^j 
His  true* 
We  bare  as  base,  abandon'd  doctors  too." 


Tq  the  Editor  qf  the  London  Medical  and  Sur» 
gical  JoumaL 

Sir — As  you  have  ever  proved  yourself  an 
enemy  to  <|uackery,  whether  in  or  oat  of 
the  profession,  whether  its  practiser  has  no- 
thing but  his  ignorance  f^nd  impudence  to 
reiy  on,  or  whether  he  can  add  half  a  dozen 
icpportant  letters  at  the  end  of  his  naipe — 
letters  which  only  shew  the  greater  degrada- 
tion 9f  the  man,  *'  fallen  from  »Q  htg^  % 
state" — may  I  presume  on  your  pages,  by 
effering  a  few  remarks  on  medical  quackery 
in  general.  Unfortunately  for  the  profes* 
sion,  the  laws  which  regulate  it  are  formed 
so  flimsily,  and  are  administered  so  ineffi- 
ciently, that  almost  any  one  may  break 
•  through  them  with  impunity  ;  men  totally 
uneducated,  or  worse^  with  just  enough 
knowledge  to  do  mischief,  establish  them- 
selves beneath  the  quibbles  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Act,  and  practise  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, to  the  great  injury  of  the  educated 
medical  practitioner }  he  may  have  spent  his 
life  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  at 
much  pecuniary  expense,  and  much  self- 
denial  ;  he  may  have  takec^  the  diplomas  of 
the  different  corporate  bodies,  an4  taken 
them  with  honour ;  and  yet,  a  man  who  oaa 
saved  himself  all  this  trouble  and  expense 
may  have  the  same  privileges,  the  same 
chance  of  success;  then  what  do  the  di- 
plomas of  the  corporate  bodies  benefit  their 
possessor  P  X^uly  it  is  said  they  are  necessary ; 
but  who  shall  deny  the  existence  of  unli- 
censed practitioners,  who  laugh  to  scorn  the 
powerless  threats  of  the9tta/(/!«4and  injured? 
Shall  I  be  told  the  diplomas  give  their  pos- 
sessor respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  they  enable  him  by  that 
means  to  be  more  successful  in  lifef — shall  I 
be  told  this,  when  facts  stare  me  in  the  face 
to  contradict  it?  Do  I  not  see  advertisements 
in  the  journals  of  every  passing  ^ay  of  the 
week,  that  gives  this  assertion  the  lie  P  Do 
I  not  see  men  flourishing  in  practice,  pa- 
tronized by  the  aristocracy,  and  pablishmg 
popular  works  upon  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  profession,  without  the  pos- 
session of  a  single  diploma,  or  even  a  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
part  they  profess  to  treat  when  diseased — as 
has  been  proved,  and  in  your  journal,  within 
the  twelvemonth  P  and  yet  will  these  wor- 
thies store  their  books  of  400  quarto  pages 
with  histories  of  cases,  wonderiui  cases,  and 
no  less  wonderful  cures! — cures  that  the 
credulous  public  take  for  gospel  truth.  That 
public  should  remember  the  words  of  the 
great  Lord  Qriszle,  in  Tom  Thtunbi-— 


"  OB«ef  •  why.  Public,  'tis  aU  flommery; 
They  made  the  cases  first,  and  then  they, 
cured  them.*' 

The  apparently  cynical  expression  of  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson,  with  regard  to  the  succeas 
of  quackery,  has  more  truth  in  it  than  at 
first  sight  would  appear.  Does  not  the  suc- 
cess of  such  mountebanks  as  1  have  been 
describing  prove  its  correctness?  Does  not 
the  immense  sale  of  quack  medicines — me- 
dicines ^bearing  his  Majesty *s  licence,  and 
made  patent,  prove  that  the  remark  was 
juatP  Surely  it  does.  It  proves  two  things 
more — the  little  regard  the  government  of 
the  country  has  for  science,  and  its  shame- 
less sacrifice  of  that  science  on  the  altar  of 
mammon !  Is  this  an  overdrawn  picture  of 
the  ucgust  laws  that  regulate  our  profession? 
But  let  us  inquire  how  the  diplomas  of  the 
corporate  bodies  benefit  their  possessor ;  it 
is  known  to  even  the  merest  tyro  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  that  there  are  numbers 
of  the  most  talented,  the  most  industrious 
practitioners,  with  a  dreary  prospect  before 
them ;  their  talent  cannot  save  them  from 
poverty,  and  their  industry  scarcely  finds 
them  wherewithal  to  subsist  on;  and  yet 
these  men  were  told  that  the  possession  of 
the  diploma  would  lead  them  to  respecta- 
bility and  emolument;  they  struggled, 
they  studied,  spent  their  youth  in  the  at- 
taintnent  of  knowledge  ;  and  for  what  P  to 
see  some  ignorant,  self-sufficient, unlicensed 
individual  bearing  away  in  triumjih  the  emo- 
lument they  had  struggled  for,  the  fame  for 
which  they  had  panted,  and  which,  were  our 
laws  better  constituted,  would  have  been 
theirs.  Such,  Sir,  are  some  of  the  few  e?iL^ 
of  the  present  state  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence. liCt  me  look  now  at  another  evil  in 
the  ethics  of  the  profession.  Are  there  n6' 
laws  of  etiquette  existing,  by  which  a  re- 
gularly installed  practitioner  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  profession  when  he  becomes 
a  disgrace  to  it  P  Shall  the  voice  of  censure 
be  raised  against  the  ignorant  nnlicense^i 
whilst  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  qqackery. 
of  the  legally  qualified  ?  Shall  we  see  the 
purity  of  oar  profiession  violated,  and  by 
those  who  should  be  its  guardians  and  om^ 
roents,  and  not  condemn  them?  Aod  yetj 
how  shamelessly  do  the  great  umongst  us,  as 
well  as  the  small,  forget  that "  high  moral 
character"  which  they  tell  us  is  neceasary  to 
be  possessed  by  every  practitioner  in  physic! 
Do  not  such  know,  thtit  however  much  they 
may  mislead  the  public  by  their  catch-penny 
books,  that  they  cannot  deceive  the  profes- 
sion P  Do  they  think  there  are  no  eyes  on 
them  that  pierce  through  the  flimsy  veil  of 
hypocrisy  with  which  they  foolishly  endea- 
vour to  disgui&e  their  intentions  P  They  are 
about  as  wise  as  the  ostrich,  when  she  buries 
her  head  in  the  sand  and  thinks  herself  safe 
from  her  pursuers. 

There  are  roeu.  Sir,  in  the  worl4,  who 
would  sacrifice  *' reputation"  and  every 
honoarabU  feeling  upon  the  shrine  of  ava« 


Mew^th  mSuftgaHve  i/ejU^ii^^, 


SUf. 


we^  qa  ia  Qtl»9ni>  sucb  m?a  are  to  b«  fouad. 
Thejfe  ougkt,  Sir,  tp.  be  sonxethmg  ia  a  pro- 
fi^sioii  Qf  sucU  respectability  as  the  medical — 
a  aomething  that  soared  a^ove  mere  gain ; 
th^re  Qiught  to  be  a  feeling  of  shame  at  an 
unworthy  action — there  qught  to  be  a  love. 
of  tbe^  profe^iou  for  its  sake  alou9.;  and  a 
resj^t  for  themselves  would  lead  them  to 
Inspect  the.ir  felloi^s,  and  to^  i«el  that  any 
4^gra4atioQ  of  the  honour  of  the  pTofession 
^onld  a^o  degrade  them  as  member^  of  it. 
]pat  \et  me  asl^  U  m^n  can  have  any  regard 
for  it,  w^no  prof<piju9  ^o.  cure  diseases  that  ate. 
l^^own  to  be  incurable — wh9  puff  themselves 
off  ifli  newspapers  in.  paid-for  paragraphs-— 
WhQ  publi^  Vooks  of  ca^es  and  cures  which 
Vi^iFer  occurjr^d,  and  who  would  endeavour 
to.  mislead  the  public  (^  the  strength  of 
(heir  na^n^s  being  registered  in  the  baoks  ol 
4  Wftrn^  prolf  ssipn  ^ 

TH^er^.  can  be  but  (we  answer*  and  that 
iftmi  condemn  them.  In  the  law,  if  an  at- 
ioroey  has  committed  himself,  he  can  be 
struck  off  the  rolls:  in  the  churchi  if  a 
clergyman  is  convicted  o/  a  misdemeanour 
that  i|  like.ly  to  bring  the  Church  into  con- 
l^inptf  he  ca«  b9  deprived  of  his  liYing — 
why  is  there  no  law  in  force  with  regard  to 
sv^ch  things  in  our  profession  P  Verily,  it 
^ew«  little  wi^om  in  our  legislators :  and 
y^tf  Sir.  there  are  men  hardy  enough  to 
thmiw  down  th«i  gauQtWt  io  defence  of  such 
a  lystem  as  now  exists ;  they  will  condemn^ 
in  vmntevured  terma*  the  practice  of  qnack- 
try  hy  men  holding  no.  diploma;  they  will 
pour  the  yials  of  their  wrath  on  the  heads 
ci^  those  who  are  "  ^hUng  the  good  fight" — 
who  have  denounced  the  system  of  &- 
vouritism,  money  iufluence,  and  lamily  pa- 
tronage, in  raising  men  of  mean  talents  to 
important  situations.  What  wonderful  con- 
aistency  do  thes?  aoti-reformers  shew— rhow 
profound  their  tliiuking!  they  condemn 
aome  of  the  ^eciM,  and  yet  will  they  uphold 
th«  ^ehs*  of  bad  legislation,  liet  them  look 
nearer  tp  themselves — let  them  look  to  mem- 
Vaia  of  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery in  (xreat  Britaiu  generally— and  then, 
let  me  ask  them»  in  the  words  of  a  great  me- 
dical reformer,  **  What  is  the  reason  that 
great  names  do  not  always  accompany  great 
tolepts,  or  why  great  talents  do  not  always 
accompany  great  names?"  I  will  leave 
them  to  answer  this,  and  will  shortly  send 
you  a  few  remarks  on  the  hospitals  of  the 
metropolis.        Yours,  very  tf uly, 

—0—  J.  F.  a 

4   r|i\Y   BKM^RKS   ON    ?URQATIYE 
MEDICINES. 


**  Itemo  solus  sapit, 

Feliciter  is  sapit,  qui  periculo  alieno  sapit" 

^  the  Ediiorqfike  London  Medkal  and  Sur- 

f  gical  Journal, 

Sim — ^There  art  no  medicines  in  the  Ifataria 
llediea  which  demand  lo  much  attention 


from  the  practitioner— none  of  so  much  bar 
nefit  in  disease — none  in  which  such  power 
is.  possessed  over  tb^  human  body,  as  purga- 
tives. The  subject  is  one  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  older  physicians,  and 
even  later  writers;  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  thirty  years  that  it  has  been  taken  up, 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  proved  to  be 
one  o/  the  most  valuable  additions  to  mor 
dern  medicine,  both  as  regards  its  simplicity 
and  effective  action.  That  proper  attention 
was  npt  given  to  the  subject  by  the  older 
writers,  may  be  seen  from  their  works;  and 
modern  writers  may  equally  be  charge)  1  with 
the  same  culpable  neglect  of  such  simple  and 
effective  remedies.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  that  natural  love  of  former  opinions,  and 
coufidiojf  too  implicitly  in  them.  Another 
circumstance  is,  that  practitioners  are  so  apt 
to  be  led  away  by  subtle  and  dangerous 
theories  broached  by  men,  that  seem  so 
pleasing  to  the  imagination,  so  simple  in 
their  details,  but  which  are  founded  oniiaUe 
and  delusive  principles.  If  we  wish  to  ad- 
vance the  science  of  medicine,  we  must  look 
to  nature,  observe  the  laws  which  regulate 
its  action,  and  then,  by  comparison  of  the 
healthy  and  diseased  state,  we  shall  by  ex- 
perience know  how  to  regulate  our  treat- 
ment of  disease.  U  is  thus  by  comparison, 
and  the  accumulation  of  facts,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  conclusions,  as  praiseworthy  of  our 
industry  as  they  are  of  importance  to  the 
profession.  Medicine  is.  a  science  of  facts, 
orderly  and  well  arranged ;  no  theory  is  ne- 
cessary to  assist  us  in  any  practical  point. 
We  must  leave  theory  to  the  elegant  and 
inductive  reasoner — leave  him  to  range  in 
that  speculative  field  of  medical  philosophy 
which  has  employed  the  powerful  intellects 
of  the  most  cultivated  men  for  ages;  and  it 
still  remains  as  open  and  as  free  for  the  mind 
of  man  to  range  as  formerly, 

Pr.  Baris  remarks,  in  his  able  work,  that 
purgative  medicines  may  act  in  three  ways 
on  Uie  alimentary  canal. 

1st.  By  stimulating  the  miuicular  fibrea 
of  Uie  intestineSf  whence  their  peristaltic 
motion  is  augmented,  and  the  contents  of 
the  bowels  more  quickly  and  completely 
discharged. 

2nd.  By  stimulating  the  exhalant  vee- 
sels  terminating  in  the  inner  coat  of  the  in- 
testines, and  the  mouths  of  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  mucous  glands;  by  which  an 
increased  flow  uf  serous  fluids  takes  place 
from  the  former,  and  a  more  copious  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  latter,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  render  the  ftecal  matter  thin- 
ner ana  more  abundant.        • 

drd.  By  stimulating  the  neighbouring 
viscera,  as  the  liver  and  pancreas,  so  as  tO 
produce  a  more  copious  flow  of  thef^  secre- 
tions into  the  intestines. 

These  divisions  appear  in  practice  to  be 
extremely  judicious,  and  gives  the  prac- 
titioner a  practical  and  scientific  view  of  his 
subject.  The  first  division,  which  inereaMS 
the  peristaltic  ibction  of  the  inteitinaa,  is  of 
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the  greatest  importance  in  many  forms  of 
fever ;  for  here  the  peristaltic  action  is  di- 
minished, and  the  necessity  for  their  exhi- 
bition will  be  apparent.  For  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  interesting  fact  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Hamilton  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  known  and  generally 
adopted  before  this,  but  not  in  the  free  and 
extended  manner  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  In 
typhus  fever  purgatives  must  be  confessed 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  disease,  tried  the  remedy, 
and  witnessed  the  good  effects.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton mentions  many  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
his  favourable  account  has  tended  much  to 
increase  the  practice.  I  have  seen  several 
cases  in  which  continued  purging  was  kept 
up  for  a  length  of  time,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Jalop  add  calomel,  with  senna,  manna, 
&c.,  were  the  purgatives  employed.  There 
are  several  cases  related  in  the  Lancet  of 
last  week,  whieh  are  additional  testimony 
in  favour  of  their  exhibition  in  typhus 
fever. 

The  second  division  presents  us  with  a 
class  of  medicines  which  produce  a  dis- 
charge of  serous  fluids  from  the  exhalents. 
They  are  extremely  useful  in  inflam- 
matory fever,  dropsy,  and  other  diseases  of 
this  kind;  saline  purgatives,  and  many 
vegetable  substances,  come  under  this  head, 
— as  elaterium. 

The  third'  mode  of  operation  is  to  increase 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretion.  This 
can  be  done  by  mercurial  purgatives.  The 
importance  of  this  is  seen  in  chronic  disease 
of  the  liver,  and  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
intestines. 

But  it  is  not  in  one  or  two  diseases  that 
purgatives  are  useful ;  there  are  some  of 
course  in  which  a  more  favourable  impres- 
sion is  exerted.  In  chorea  bancti  viti, 
we  see,  after  all  other  medicines  have  been 
exhausted  in  vain  to  quell  the  force  of  the 
disease,  or  even  to  relieve  the  dreadful 
spasms  and  nervousness  of  the  patient,  pur- 
gatives, after  a  long  continuance,  reduce  the 
disease,  improve  and  strengthen  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient.  This  was  remarkably 
seen  in  a  case  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital ; 
tonics  and  other  medicines  only  relieved  the 
disease,  but  a  long  and  persevering  continu- 
ance of  purgatives,  to  the  satis&ction  of 
many,  removed  the  disease ;  this  was  an  ex- 
tremely violent  case — you  could  not  speak 
or  approach  the  patient  without  the  symp- 
toms being  violently  increased.  In  many 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  where  the  biliary  and 
pancreatic  becretions  are  deficient,  we  have 
only  to  exhibit  our  mercurial  purgatives, 
followed  up  by  other  adjuncts,  unnecessary 
to  mention,  and  we  shall  in  the  majority  of 
cases  find  the  disease  decline  by  their  exhi- 
bition. 

There  are  several  other  diseases  in  which 
purgatives  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, not  only  from  their  powerful  and 
beneficial  action,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
malady.  Mania,  a  name  so  painful  to  the 
feelings  of  all,  where  reason  is  perverted  by 


its  overpowAing  influence,  and  th^  faculties 
of  man  are  laid  dormant ;  it  must  be  obvious 
to  all  that  it  deserves  our  paramount  atten- 
tion and  consideration.    There  is  no  disease 
which  has  baffled  the  science  and  skill  of  the 
physician  so  much  as  mania;  none  in  which 
so  many  devices,  so  many  plans  of  practice, 
have  been    proposed,  but   without  avail ; 
therefore  I  say  no  disease  demands  so  much 
the  skill,  the  judgment,  and  experience  of 
the  practitioner  as  this.    To  recover  man 
from  a   state  resembling  more  the  brute 
creation,  to  his  own  reason  and  judgment, 
must  be  the  noblest  of  all  human  endea- 
vours, and  the  greatest  of  all  human  de- 
sires.   Xhat  mania  depends  upon  different 
exciting  causes  must  be  apparent ;  as  from 
disease,  disordered  functions,  excitement  of 
the  moral  feelings^  &c.    But  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  details,  but  merely 
mention  particular  cases  in  which  purgatives 
are  of  essential  benefit.    We  often  see  cases 
of  mania  occur  without  any  apparent  cause, 
without  any    of   those  premonitory    signs 
which  are  seen  in  others.    To   what  can 
this  be  attributed  P  what  conjecture  can  we 
offer  ?    That  some  irritation  of  the  secretory 
system  is  the  prominent  cause  that  presents 
itself ;  and  this  will  be  found  not  without 
foundation ;  for  if  inquiry  is  made,  the  secre- 
tions will  be  found  unnatural.    Even  in 
•aome  confirmed  cases  this  is  generally  the 
case ;  and  it  is  to  this  only  that  we  should 
direct  our  attention.    I  do  not  here  speak 
of  those  confirmed  cases  in  which  disease  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes  are  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  disease,  but  from  the 
sudden  and  unaccountable  occurren^  of 
mania,   in    persons    of    supposed    health, 
strength,  and  sound  intellect.     I  well  re- 
member the  case  of  a  young  lady,  whose 
bowels  were  naturally  costive,  being  sud- 
denly seized  with  mania ;  that  some  severe 
irritation  of  the  secretory  system  was  the 
exciting  cause,  became  afterwards  apparent 
Her  menstrual  courses  suddenly  ceased,  her 
bowels  were  confined ;  bleeding  was  prac- 
tised, calomel  was  given,  and  several  other 
medicines,  but  without  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree relieving  the  bowels,  and  in  fact  every 
expedient  was  tried  to  open  them ;  and  it 
was  not  until  croton  oil  was  exhibited  (it 
was  about  this  time,  1830,  brought  a  good 
deal  into  notice),  two  drops  in  a  dose,  that 
the  bowels  were  opened  ;  and  another  dose 
having  been   given,  free  purging  moved» 
which  was  kept  up  for  about  three  days, 
when  the  patient's  faculties  returned  to  their 
natural    state.      It  has  been  found    by  a 
course  of  purgatives  in  mania,  and  in  many 
of  its  forms,  as  melancholy  mania,  partial 
mania,  &c.,  that  the  greatest  benefit  is  de- 
rivable from  their  use.    There  appears  to  be 
so  great  a  sympathy  existing  between  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  head,  that  we  can- 
not wonder  at  the  many  cases  of  temporary 
mania  which  occur,  and  which,  by  the  con- 
tinued judicious  employment  of  purgatives, 
will  generally  prove  of  essential  benefit  to 
the  patient. 
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The  sabject  of  the  sympathetic  connexion 
which  exists  between  the  alimentary  canal 
and  head  would  be  an  extremely  interesting 
investigation,  and  would  much  forward  our 
views  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity. 

la  all  chronic  diseases  purgatives  may  be 
used  with  considerable  success — but  they 
must  be  continued  in  many  cases  for  a  long 
period,  and  require  the  greatest  attention 
from  the  practitioner.. 


PARISH  JOBBING. 

To  ike  Editor  of  ike  London,   Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

SiB — I  was  somewhat  surprised  on  per- 
using a  letter  in  your  journal  of  last  week, 
figned  Londinensis,  respecting  the  perse- 
cuting treatment  to  which  I  was  subjected 
last  September,  at  the  election  of  sur- 
geon to  one  of  the  districts  of  the  large  and 
opulent  parish  of  Saint  Pancras.  1  had 
entirely  banished  such  contemptible  pro- 
ceedings from  my  memory,  and  thought 
every  one  eke  had  buried  them  in  the 
waters  of  oblivion ;  for  if  I  had  wished  to 
have  drawn  public  attention  to  such  conduct, 
I  should  have  availed  myself  of  the  public 
press  at  that  time.  However,  your  correspon- 
dent, evidently  under  the  idea  of  rendering 
justice  to  myself,  has  done  so;  inconsequence 
of  which  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  verify 
as  far  as  I  can  with  propriety,  the  state- 
ment he  has  put  forth. 

The  part  which  concerns  my  late  friend 
and  master,  Mr.  £.  W,  Wright,  is  correct  in 
every  particular ;  and  I  trust  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory. 
He  had  a  few  pupils,  who  with  myself  agree 
that  he  was  ever  ready  to  impart  what  medi- 
cal and  surgical  knowledge  he  possessed 
(and  sound  and  practical  it  was)  to  us,  his 
treatment  being  more  as  a  father  to  his  sons 
than  teacher  to  his  pupils;  not  one  of  us 
would  regret  passing  through  another  ap- 
prenticeship with  such  a  man ;  but  enough — 
he  died  regretted  by  his  friends,  beloved  by 
the  poor,  and  respected  by  all. 

It  is  equally  true  that  he  met  with  un- 
warrantable opposition  more  than  once,  by  a 
man  who  at  that  time  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  enter  into  competition 
with  him,  not  being  qualified  at  the  time. 

It  is  also  true  respecting  the  treatment  to 
myself,  after  his  decease,*  and  that,  owing  to 
party  feeling,  I  lost  the  election;  that  1  never 
in  any  shape  or  way  received  the  least  ex- 
pression of  thanks  for  my  services  all  the 
time;  but  what  could  I  expect  from  a 
mixed  set  of  men,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
no  pretensions  to  respectability,  composed 
of  eating-house  keepers,  oil -shop  men, 
green-grocers,  butchers,  coal-shed  keepers, 
retail  beer-shop  keepers,  bankrupts^  and  in- 
iolventSy  and  a  few  gentlemen,  the  latter  of 


whom  voted  in  my  favour,  and  for  which  I 
respectfully  thank  them. 

I  was  likewise  the  medical  officer  at- 
tached to  the  parochial  Cholera  Hospital, 
and  twice  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  its  ardu- 
ous aud  constant  duties — having  sometimes 
as  mauy  as  sixteen  patients  in  the  collapsed 
state  to  attend  to  at  once ;  to  report  their 
cases  hourly,  night  and  day,  and  the  treat- 
ment adopted ;  to  dispense  all  the  requisite 
medicines ;  to  keep  a  diary  of  all  cases  ad- 
mitted ;  aud  frequently  I  have  not  seen  the 
inside  of  a  bed  for  a  week  successively,  and 
no  assistance  except  the  advice  of  my  kind 
friend  Dr.  Roots,  to  whom  I  am  chiefly 
indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  disease,  and 
for  whose  instruction  and  advice  I  feel 
grateful,  and  am  proud  to  acknowledge  it. 
For  what  did  I  do  so  P  to  be  turned  out  of 
an  appointment  that  I  justly  merited. 

.Mr.  Editor,  I  fear  I  have  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  in  talking  too  much  of 
self;  but,  as  Mr.  G.  Burnett  justly  observes, 
although  "  the  last  person  a  man  should  suf- 
fer to  speak  of  him,  is  himself;  for  whether 
his  words  be  few  or  many,  it  is  likely 
he  will  be  blamed  for  having  said  both  too 
little  and  too  much,  still  there  are  occasions, 
and  the  present  appears  to  be  one,  in  which 
such  a  risk  should  be  encountered." 

There  is  one  point  to  which  1  wish  to  draw 
your  attention.  The  directors  made  it  a  sine 
qua  non  that  the  successful  candidate  must 
reside  in  the  district.  Now,  a  period  of 
seven  months  has  elapsed  since  the  election, 
and  Mr.  Delisser  has  not  come  to  reside  in 
the  parish,  although  he  had  his  name  painted 
on  the  door  of  No.  63,  Judd  Street ;  and  ^ere 
your  correspondent  is  in  error  in  stating 
that  he  had  a  surgery  in  the  parish ;  for, 
would  you  credit  it  P — I  went  to  ascertain 
the  correctness  of  each  item,  when  I  found 
Mr.  Delisser's  name  had  vanished,  the  ,door 
fresh  painted,  and  Mr.  Murphy's  mother 
residing  there.  Save  the  mark !  Murphy  ! 
"  Something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 
So  Mr.  Delisser,  the  parish  surgeon,  has 
neither  house  or  surgery  in  the  parish — is 
not  a  parishioner.  Can  any  reasonable  man 
credit  it,  or  honest  men  allow  such  bare- 
faced conduct  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  to  even 
throw  the  gauntlet  in  their  teeth,  and  have 
his  own  address  printed  on  the  parish  orders, 
condemning  himself,  and  not  one  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dare  enter  the  lists 
against  him  !  Oh  ye  vestrymen  of  Saint 
Pancras,  1  am  ashamed  of  you. 

Your  correspondent  has  been  kind  enough 
to  pass  an  encomium  on  my  humble  pro- 
fessional abilities,  for  which  I  leave  those 
of  my  own  acquaintance  who  know  most  of 
me,  to  decide  whether  I  deserve  or  not. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  if  1  can- 
not uphold  the  respectability  of  the  profes- 
sion to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong, 
I  will  endeavour  not  to  disgrace  it ;  for  as 
we  daily  see  the  profession  endeavouring  to 
bring  thenuielves  into    public  contempt, 
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iniut  it  not  neeessuily  follow  that  the  com- 
munity at  large  will  take  adrantage  thereof? 
Youni  very  truly, 

Hbney  Biad. 
16^  SouthompUm,  Terrace,  Ktntlth  Ibum. 
Mfty  lith,  1835. 

— <^ 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Lupus. 
Sophia  BoratioYD,  aged  21,  was  admitted, 
March  18th,  into  Percy  Ward,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Lynn;  having  disease  of 
the  lips  and  fieuse^  Of  two  years*  duration.  She 
has  of  late  lived  at  home  with  her  parents, 
her  father  being  coachman  to  a  |)rivate  gen- 
tleman. She  is  of  a  pale, .  delicate,  leuco'^ 
Shlegmatic  habit,  and  possesses  many  of  the 
larks  of  the  strumous  diathesis,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  ever  developed 
itself  in  any  of  its  ordinary  forms  of  actual 
disease;  she  says  that  she  never  has  had 
Atiy  inflamed  or  enlarged  glatids,  nor  do 
any  cicatrices  appear,  to  contradict  the  state* 
ment  Neither  does  it  appear  that  she  has 
ever  laboured  under  any  constitutional 
disease,  as  syphilis ;  and  her  general  health 
^pears  to  have  been  tolerably  good.  She 
iif  however,  the  Subject  of  amenorrhoea 
emansionia,  the  catameniaonly  having  been 
noticed  five  or  six  times.  There  is  also 
lencorrhoea  generally  present. 

She  states  that  six  years  ago,  a  hard  round- 
ish tumour,  about  as  big  as  a  pea,  appeared  in 
the  inner  angle  of  each  eye,  for  wnich  she 
Was  an  out-patient  at  the  St.  George's  Infir- 
mary, Grosvenor-square,  where  they  were 
extirpated  by  Mr.  Heaviside.  The  cicatrices 
are  still  very  distinct.  She  his  a  very 
troublesome  degree  of  deafhesS)  under 
Which  she  has  laboured  about  two  years. 
It  is  about  the  same  period  of  time  that  the 
disease  for  which  she  has  been  now  admitted 
into  the  hospital  first  appeared,  in  the  shape 
of  fissures  of  the  epithelium  covering  the 
prolabtum  of  both  lips,  but  especially  the 
under  one.  This  has  gone  on  ptogressivelv 
increasing,  until  it  has  formed  a  kardlsh 
tumour  involving  both  lips  at  their  left  com- 
missure, extending  inwards  upon  the  mn- 
eous  membrane,  and  outwards  ttpon  the 
akin.  The  surface  of  this  tumour  is  uleer- 
ated,  and  secretes  an  ichorous  discharge 
frequently  also  bleeding, and  that  espedaliy 
when  irritated.  It  is  attended  with  slight 
pain,  which  is  aggravated  by  being  touched; 
around  the  margins  of  the  sore,  thin  crusts 
occasionally  form.  There  is  likewise  a 
tubercular  eruption  on  the  face,  consisting 
of  partially  distributed  largish  flat  papular- 
shaped  tul^rcles  of  a  reddish  livid  hue.  A 
rather  large  spot  has  within  a  few  weeks 
appeared  on  the  colmuna  nasi,  which  ap- 

g^an   disposed   to    spread   and    ulcerate, 
oiing  the  eouAe  of  the  piogt^sa  of  thia 


affection,  she  has  bete  aet^ial  timiea  a  pa- 
tient of  Dr.  Roe*a  at  the  old  hoapital>  anil 
on  one  occasion  was  admitUed  into  tha 
house,  without,  boweveri  the  progren  of  the 
disease  being  checked.  Since  her  admiMion 
on  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Lynn  haa  only 
directed  a  few  aperient  remediest  which  he 
hoped  might  have  been  sufficient. 

25th.  Since  last  rebort  she  has  been  ttaol- 
ferred  tb  the  care  of  Dr.  Roe,  and  remoffed 
to  Tillard  Ward ;  and^Dr.  Barh^n,  the  i<M. 
tleman  who  now  fills,  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  tha  institution,  the 
office  of  clinical  assislant,  and  under  whose 
more  immediate  care  the  patient  falls,  it 
appears  has  at  once  recognised  the  case  aa  a 
distinct  specimen  of  lupus.  She  is  at  pre- 
sent suffering  under  a  slight  diarrhoea,  for 
which  she  is  taking  a  chalk  mixture,  witlk 
aromatic  confection. 

28th.  The  diarrhona  has  been  relieved,  and 
the  following  lotion  haa  been  directed  ta 
be  applied  to  the  ulcerated  sorfiuse. 
R.  Iodini9iJ5 

Potassae  hydriodatis,  5  ij ; 
AqusB  f  j. 

M.  Ft.  lotio. 

81st.  The  iodine  lotion  haa  bean  diacon- 
tinued,  as  it  causes  considetable  pain*  Tha 
aflected  part  of  the  lip  is  much  tha  same,  but 
if  any  thing  rather  more  tumid. 

April  2nd.  Much  the  same ;  tha  fbllowinf 
have  been  prescribed: 

R.  Argenti  nitratls,  gr.  xv] ; 
Aquae  destillataa,  ^  viij. 

M;  Ft.  lotio-. 

R.  lodini  gr.  x,  in  balneUtt  inJidatUr,  at 
t>ostea  ftgiia  estimmergenda. 

April  8th.  The  pain,  tutnefhction>  and  al^ 
ceration  of  the  lips  are  all  more  extensive  at 
present  than  they  were  at  the  last  report, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  more  irritabla 
condition  of  the  parts  affected.  The  spot  oh 
the  columna  nasi  haa  also  extended.  Per- 
aiatat, 

14th.  Remains  much  the  sanie  \  aha  hia 
beeh  directed  to  omit  the  lotion  ahd  bath 
last  prescribed,  and  tnerely  to  employ  the 
oxide  of  sine  as  a  dry  application. 

18th.  The  disease  appean  to  ba  somewhat 
increased,  and  therb  is  more  bleeding  and 
glairy  secretion  from  the  ulcerated  iurlace. 
She  has  had  a  little  nattsea»  and  hai  baaii 
ordered  for  it  as  follows. 

R.  Ext.  colcynth  com.  gr*  x. 

Ft.  pil  iJ,  h.  8.  s.; 

R.  Add  hydroeyania  gtt  zVj; 
Aqutt,  Sviij. 

M.  Ft  Mist. 

Capt  cochl.  iJ  o.  4tA  horft. 

22nd.  Much  aa  before;  she  haa  baafti 
ordered  as  followa. 

R.  Decocti  sarsaparills,  Oj  \ 
quotidie  sumend. 

2§tb.  Some  amendment  is  perceptible 
since  she  has  been  taking  the  saitaparilla, 
which  she  continues;  there  is  an  evident 
diittintttian  of  bath  the  tumeftctioft  and  jpain. 


Hospittd  laporti^  ffisiMnster  Hospital. 
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SOth.  The  swelling  daily  becomes  lesa,  and 
the  fidrface  leas  irritable,  as  indicated  by  its 
gradaally  putting  on  a  moire  bealthy  cha- 
racter, and  by  the  cessation  of  the  bleeding. 
She  leaves  the  hospital  on  Tuesday  next, 
(the  taking-in  day)  as  change  of  air  is  thought 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  her.  She  continues 
the  nse  of  the  sarsaparilla. 


Retention  qf  Urine  from  extraordinary  Chronic 
Enlargement  of  the  Prostate,  toith  extensive 
Disease  of  the  Entire  Urinary  System, 

Matthew  lNi8,aged  70,  was  admitted  April 
18th  into  Northumberland  Ward,  utider  the 
care  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Lynn,  suffering  under  re- 
tention of  uHne.    On  the  day  of  his  admis- 
sion Mr.  Lynn  passed  a  catheter,  after  some 
trouble,  which  afforded  him  great  relief  by 
evacuati&g  the  bladder ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing the  accumnlation  of  urin^  was  so  great 
ai  to  give  him  great  distress,  and  Mr.  Lynn^ 
after  many  trials,  could  not'  succeed  in  pass- 
ing the  catheter.    After  having  recourse  to 
yarious  expedients,  Mr.  Lynn  regarded  the 
puncture  of  the  bladder  as  the  only  resource; 
and  proceeded  to  do  it  from  the  rectum.  He 
did  not  persevere  in  this,  however^  from  the 
immense  size  of  the  prostatic  tumour,  which 
would  have   rendered   such  an   operation 
worse    than   useless.    Recourse    was  now 
again  bad  to  the  catheter,  various  modifi- 
dations  of  which  were  tried;  but  from  the 
existence  of  Cetlse  passages  in  the  urethra; 
and  the  great  barrier  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  these  were  for  a  long  while  ineffec^ 
tual.    Mr.  Whiter  who  arrived  at  this  junc- 
ture, was  requested  to  assist,  bnt  for  a  long 
time  his  endeavours  were  no  more  success- 
ful.   At  last,  however,  in  a  happy  moment, 
and  by  a  dexterous  manceuvre,  he  succeeded 
in  introducing  the  instrument,  and  in  this 
way  i    large  quantity  of  turbid  offensive 
nrine  was  evacuated  from  the  bladder.    The 
instrument  subsequently  required  to  be  in- 
troduced twice  daily,  and  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  urine  waa  always  obtainedi  mixed 
occasionally  with  ropy  mucos. 

The  progress  of  the  case,  we  are  sorry  to 
lay,  we  cannot  record  minutely ;  but  the 
system  became  gradually  affected  by  the 
local  disturbance  ;  his  tongue  liecame  furred 
and  dry  ;  his  countenance  anxious ;  appe- 
tite bad ;  pulse  feeble ;  and  he  fell  into  a 
low  semi-comatose  state,  from  which  he  was 
only  with  difficulty  roused t  so  as  to  enable 
any  answers  to  be  obtained  from  him.  In 
this  way,  gradually  sinking,  he  died  on  the 
29th.  He  was  bled  soon  after  his  admis- 
sion, which  gave  rise  to  a  rather  severe  at- 
tack of  erysipelas  of  the  arm,  which  threat- 
ened to  extend  to  the  trunk,  but  its  progress 
was  checked  effectually  by  the  plan  of 
treatment  which  Mr.  Snowdon,  the  house- 
surgeon,  adopted.  The  inflammation  was 
relieved  by  the  poppy  fomentation,  and  its 
further  extension  prevented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  nitiate  of  sUrer  around  the  limbi  at 


the  shoulder  and  wrist,  bo  as  to  completely 
encircle  the  linib  in  both  situations. 

Inspection  of  the  hody  30  htmrs  after  t)eath': 

The  head  was  not  examined. 
In  the  thorax  there  were  found  slight 
pleuritic  adhesions,  which   being   readily 
torn    through,    were   evidently    of  recent 
formatit)n. 

There  was  very  extensive  concentric  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
as  shewn  by  making  a  transverse  division  of 
the  organ,  which  exhibited  a  scarcely  appa- 
rent cavity,  surrounded  by  its  firm  fleshy 
paiieles,  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  was 
quite  unimpUcated  in  the  hypertrophy,  and 
its  ventricular  cavity  was  seen  extended,  in 
the  shape  of  a  narrow  interstice,  over  the 
)iypertrophied  substance  of  the  left.  In 
the  right  ventricle,  and  extending  into  the 
sinus  of  the  aorta,  was  found  a  largd  coagu- 
ium,  which  almost  filled  its  cavity,  but  haa 
no  adhesions  to  its  lining  membrane.  It 
possessed  considerable  firmness,  had  a 
smooth  polished  surface,  and  was  of  a  semi- 
transparent  yellowish  colour.  On  cutting 
into  it  a  sero-albumino'us  fluid  of  the  same 
colour  escaped.  None  of  the  valvular  ap- 
paratus of  the  organ  was  affected. 

The  cavity  of  the  aorta,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  situation  of  its  transverse  arch, 
was  considerably  dilated,  aud  its  lining 
membrane  had  undergone  the  osseous 
transformation  on  its  attached  surface. 

The  patches  and  granules  of  bone  were  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  occupying  almost 
the  entire  surface ;  the  lining  membrane  in 
some  places  appeared  to  have  been  absorbed, 
thus  allowing  their  margins  to  project  into 
the  cavity,  and  giving  to  the  touch  a  feeling 
resembling  that  of  a  rasp. 

Abdomen, — The  liver  was  somewhat  con- 
i^sted,  but  in  other  respects  healthy. 

With  one  exception,  the  intestinal  canal, 
which*  however,  was  not  minutely  exa- 
mined, presented  nothing  abnormal.  Therfe 
existed  a  small  inguinal  hernial  sac  on  th^ 
Hght  side,  which  most  probably  had  Contain- 
ed a  portion  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  which  was  found  lying  loose  in  the 
pelvic  cavity.  This  intestine,  at  least,  had 
evidently  been  strangulated  either  in  this  or 
some  other  way,  for  the  extent  of  twd  ot 
three  inches  ;  it  was  of  a  deep  livid  maho- 

rny  hue.  Below  this,  the  seat  of  stricture, 
was  in  a  highly  contracted  state,  but 
above,  was  Very  much  dilated,  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  flatus,  so  that  its  parietes 
^ere  semi-transparent. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum 
was  found  highly  congested,  and  presented 
one  or  two  spots  of  eccbymosis. 

Urinary  Organs. — The  kidnies  were  ex- 
tensively diseased :  we  will  describe  the  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  right.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  peculiar  grey,  soft  adipose 
tissue,  and  adhered  very  slightly  to  its  ih« 
TOtiiig  capaok.  IttraaofaaomewhatUur^^ 
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nze  thaa  natural,  a  great  porUon  of  its 
anterior  surfiace  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
ramolissement,  with  intermediate  points  of 
Indurated  structure.  In  several  parts  the 
tissue  had  become  absorbed  from  the  ulce- 
rative process ;  in  others  there  was  excessive 
hypersemia ;  in  others,  again,  ecchymosed 
spots  of  a  livid  hue,  or  slight  fungous  gra- 
nulations. Although,  doubtless,  the  changes 
which  the  organ  had  undergone  are  all 
referable  to  chronic  inflammation,  yet  at 
first  sight  it  might  have  suggested  the  idea 
of  medullary  disease.  There  were  also  one 
or  two  serous  cysts,  about  as  large  as  a  pea. 
The  same  appearances  presented  themselves 
at  the  summit  of  the  organ,  but  much  more 
partially  on  its  posterior  surface.  On 
making  a  section  of  the  kidney,  the  dis- 
ease, so  apparent  on  its  surface,  was  found 
to  liave  involved  very  generally  the  secre- 
ting portion  of  its  structure,  and  to  a  less 
extent  the  tubular.  The  calyces,  infundi- 
bular, and  pelvic  cavities,  were  found  consi- 
derably dilated  inwards,  and  contained  a 
quantity  of  grey  diffluent  matter,  of  a 
highly  urinous,  and,  perhaps,  ammouiacal 
smell,  consisting,  doubtless,  of  a  mixture  of 
urine  and  mucus,  and  perhaps  of  some  pus. 
The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  general 
cavity  of  the  kidney  was  somewhat  thick- 
ened, and  exhibited  blood-vessels  in  its 
texture,  in  an  extremely  congested  state, 
especially  the  veins,  which  might  be  almost 
esteemed  varicose.  It  was  not,  however, 
ulcerated,  unless  a  few  linear  fissures,  which 
appeared  in  the  pelvis,  could  be  ascribed  to 
that  source.  The  left  kidney  was  similarly 
diseased,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  In 
the  substance  of  the  tubular  portion  were 
found  several  opaque,  whitish  spots,  which 
the  dissector,  Dr.  Barham,  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  tubercular  matter. 

The  ureters  were  considerably  dilated, 
from  an  accumulation  of  the  same  fluid  as 
^at  found  in  the  renal  cavity;  they  like- 
wise exhibited  similar  appearances  of  con- 
gestion, &.C.  as  those  described  to  have  been 
met  with  in  the  tissue  of  the  pelvis.  Whilst 
in  both  the  ureters,  the  most  dilated  por- 
tions were  situate  at  their  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  they  each  presented  a  very 
remarkable  constriction  just  above  the  point 
where  they  descend  into  the  pelvis,  so  that 
they  each  represented  a  double  cone,  hav- 
ing their  apices  united  at  this  point. 

The  bladder,  being  opened,  was  found  to 
have  undergone  extreme  hypertrophy  of  its 
mtiscular  coat ;  its  mucous  coat  was  likewise 
highly  thickened,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow 
colour.;  it  was  also  softer  than  natural.  It 
was  projected  by  the  hypertrophied  mus- 
cular fibres  into  the  cavity  of  the  viscus,  in 
the  shape  of  large  thick  rugous  elevations. 
The  coat  of  the  bladder  varied  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  or  even  more  in  thickness. 
The  openings  of  the  ureters  were  of  the 
usual  size.  Projecting  into  the  cavity  of 
the  organ,  and  occupying  all  its  lower  pox* 


tion,  was  found  the  third  lobe  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  which  had  acquired  an  immense 
size,  being  about  twice  the  ordinary  size  of 
the  entire  adult  prostate,  when  not  affected 
by  disease.  It  had  two  openings  into  its 
substance,  evidently  of  recent  formation, 
and  doubtless  produced  by  the  efforts  to  pass 
the  catheter.  The  lateral  portions  of  the 
organ  were  enlarged  in  proportion ;  the  tissue 
composing  them  was  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour,  and  of  a  consistence  somewhat 
firmer  than  that  of  the  hard  medullary  parts 
of  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  verumonta- 
rium  was  also  enlarged.  The  bladder  con- 
tained a  portion  of  a  similar  fluid  to  that 
met  with  in  the  ureters,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  vesical  tumour  was  produced  by  the 
enlarged  prostate  gland  and  hypertrophied 
coats  of  the  viscus.  The  urethra,  in  its 
membranous  and  bulbous  portions,  was  con- 
siderably inflamed,  and  contained  three  false 
passages,  two  of  which  were  of  recent  date, 
whilst  the  other  appeared  to  be  of  long 
standing,  and  communicated  with  the  cavity 
of  an  abscess  situate  in  the  perineum,  which 
contained  about  an  ounce  of  pus. 

— .0 — 

M£4)IGAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal, 

Sin — ^You  will  oblige  the  Medical  Reform 
Association  by  the  insertion  of  the  following 
notice. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  it  was  re- 
solved— That  the  decision  in  regard  to  the 
prizes  shall  lie  postponed  till  the  essays  have 
been  examined  by  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  who  kindly  promised  to  read 
them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
JornEpps,  M.D. 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Medical 
Reform  Association, 
89,  Great  Russell -street. 
May  8th. 


Re»appearance  qf  Malignant  Cholera  in  London, 

We  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Kenny,  of 
the  Strand,  that  he  attended  a  fatal  case  of 
blue  cholera  this  week,  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  man  had  rice-coloured 
evacuations,  violent  cramps,  low  whispering 
voice,  cold  breath  and  tongue,  with  blueness 
of  the  extremities.  He  expired  on  the  third 
day  of  his  illness. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr,  Fletcher's  Lectures. — ^We  daily  expect 
the  receipt  of  Dr.  Fletcher's  valuable  lec- 
tures ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  our  readers  that 
their  non-appearance  is  no  fault  of  ours. 

Erratum — Dr.  Hooper's  age  was  63— not 
56,  as  stated  in  our  last. 
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SELECT  LECTURES, 

FROM 

K.  BROUSSAIS' 

Grarttf  of  Oeneral  Pathology  and  TherapeuHet, 
translated  and  revised 

By  JAMES  HANBY  GULLY,  M.D. 

LBCTUKB  I. 

In  a  few  months  from  this  time,  twenty 
yetn  will  have  elapsed  since  Broussais  pub- 
liifaed  the  first  volume  of  his  Ezamen  des 
Doctrines  Medicales.     It  was  a  forcible  and 
ingenious  method  of  at  once  shewing  the 
weakness  of  preceding    doctrines,  and  of 
making  clear,  by  comparison  with  them,  the 
■trong  position  of  his  own,  the  broad  phy- 
■iological   base  on  which  it  was  founded. 
1  say  broad,  for  though  the  common  cant 
of  many  who  pretend  to  know  his  doctrines, 
is  to  decry  them  as  narrow  and  exclusive  in 
relation  to  the  organs  and  functions  of  the 
body,  I  trust  that  those  who  will  read  the 
following  lectures  will  find,  as  I  have  done, 
ample  reason  for  rejecting  an  assertion  so 
contrary  to  all  that  Broussais  himself  ever 
taught.    And  here,  indeed,  in  one  very  in- 
fluential motive  with  me  in  the  translation 
and  publication  of  the  present  course ;  my- 
self  convinced,    from    some    considerable 
attention  to  the  subject,  of  the  strong  vein 
of  truth  that  runs  through  the  doctrines  in 
question;   ci«nvinced  abo,  that  were  they 
more  intimately  known  to  British  readers, 
inacb  error  with  regard  to  them  would  be 
dispelled,  and  much  admiration  of  them  eli- 
cited— I  have  not  considered  a  system  of 
pathology  of  twenty  years'  standing  too 
old  for  an  introduction  to  our  language.  To 
hear  numbers  who  have  never  read  a  line 
uttered  or  penned  by  Broussais ;  who  have 
never   practised  or  seen  put  into  practice 
his  methods  of  cure ;  to  hear  such  sneering 
at  "the  Broussain  Theory,"  is  sufficient  to 
excite  a  degree  of  pity  that  would  carry  one 
through  the  philanthropic  labour  of  trans- 
scribing  huge  tomee,  did  they  even  contain 
leas  interesting  matter  than  these— of  eluci- 
dating complex  potitioosi  did  they  even 
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boast  of  less  precision  and  clearness  than 
those  taken  up  by  the  learned  pathologist. 

One  great   peculiarity  in  the  doctrines 
of  Broussais,   or  as  they  are    collectively 
called,  the  physiological  doctrine  is,  that 
they  contain  no  single  material  from  the 
systems  of  antecedent  writers.    No  one  can 
accuse  him  of  sending  forth  a  rifaeeimento 
of  what  had  gone  before  him.    Search  them 
through ;  neither  the  animus  of  Stahl,  the 
trritabHity  of  Haller,  the  error  loci  of  Boer- 
haave,  the  spasm  of  Hoffman  and  Cullen» 
the  sthenia  nor  asthenia  of  Brown,  can  be 
traced.  He  thought  for  himself,  he  thought, 
careless  of  past  names  and  reputations,  he 
saw  that  all  had  been  in  the  wrong  track, 
and  gathering  wisdom  from  their  wanderings, 
he  struck  out  into  the  high  road  of  physiolo- 
gical truth,  and  found  that  it  was  the  direct 
path  to  pathological  precision.  It  is  because 
he  revolutionized  medicine,  because  he  un- 
dertook a  demonstration  of  it  in  a  way  so 
totally   different   from  preceding  authors, 
and  yet  so  harmonious  in  all  the  parts  of 
itself,  and  with  all  that  is  observed  at  the  sick 
bed,  that  his  physiological  doctrine  quickly 
took  root,  and  speedily  sprang  up  in  France. 
And,  perhaps  the  very  same  reason  may 
account  for    the   tardiness  and  even  dis- 
like with  which  it  is  received  in  this  conn- 
try,  where  CuUen's  First  Lines  is  still  a  text 
book  both  with  corporate  examiners  and 
students. 

However  caused,  it  is  certain  that  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  real  propositions 
maintained  by  the  followers  of  the  physio- 
logical medicine,  still  exists  among  us.  Pos* 
sibly  the  tangible  and  easy  form  of  lectures 
may  induce  many  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  and  reasonings  on 
which  His  based.  To  render  this  more 
prolMible,  I  shall  refrain  from  giving  the 
entire  course  on  the  pathology  of  ail  the 
diseases  comprised  in  the  seven  categories  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  lecture,  and  con- 
fine myself  to  those  parte  of  it  which  ex* 
Mbit  the  prominent  features  of  the  author's 
peculiar  medical  tenets.  I  shall  also  refxain 
from  commenting  on  the  original  (as  1  had 
at  first  intended  to  do)  in  oxder  that  no 
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doud,  in  the  shape  of  notes,  should  obstruct 
the  light  that  pervades  the  professor's  enun- 
ciation of  his  reasonings. 

J.  M.  Gully, 
11,  Gerrard-fitreet,  Soho,  May  18,  1835. 

/m/o/ton. 

The  living  body  is  irritable  and  contrac- 
tihle  in  all  its  parts  in  various  degrees— in 
the  lietves,  the  inuscles,  the  vessels,  and  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  the  common  bond 
of  all  the  organs.  This  irritability  is  mani- 
fested either  by  a  painful  or  an  agreeable 
perception,  or  by  a  movement ;  but  first  of 
all  by  a  movement,  for  no  perception  can 
take  place  without  certain  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system — conditions  that  are  not 
always  present.  Of  this  question  1  have 
fully  treated  in  my  Physiologic  appliquSe  h 
la  Pathologic, 

Stimulated  to  a  certain  extent  by  fit 
agents,  the  body  acts  in  a  normal  manner, 
is  composed  and  decomposed,  and  lives 
equally  and  harmoniously.  This  is  the 
most  generalized  idea  of  stimulation,  which, 
however,  differs  from  irritation.  Should  the 
tx)dy  be  stimulated  beyond  this  extent,  oi*  by 
unfit  agents,  its  functions  are  deranged  and 
become  anormal,  the  phenomena  of  compo- 
sition and  decomposition  change  and  de- 
viate— it  becomes  morbid.  If  it  be  denied 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  having  been  too 
much,  too  little,  or  improperly  stimulated, 
that  the  body  becomes  diseased,  I  will  nut 
dispute  the  point ;  1  would  merely  remark, 
that,  if  a  morbid  condition  of  the  body  is 
present  I  am  only  aware  of  it  by  the  pre- 
sence of  some  irritation,  of  some  stimulation 
different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the 
healthy  state,  and  to  which  1  give  the  name 
of  irritation ;  or  by  some  diminution  of  the 
normal  and  usual  degree  of  stimulation.  It 
will  be  asked,  why  are  you  unable  to  recog- 
nibe  it  in  any  but  this  light  P  Because  it  is 
the  movement  alone  that  impinges  on  my 
senses.  1  care  not  by  what  route  the  mor- 
bid cause  has  arrived  ;  the  disease  is  an  in- 
contestable fact  to  my  understanding,  only 
by  the  augmentation,  the  diminution,  or  the 
anomaly  of  the  stimulation.  The  augmen- 
tation is  an  irritation,  the  diminution  a  sub- 
excitation,  the  anomaly — but  this  we  shall 
see  further  on.  llius  irritation  plus,  irrita- 
tion minus*  or  auormal  irritation,  furnish  us 
with  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  guide  us 
in  its  treatment.  This  irritation  will  inform 
us,  in  irritative  disorders,  what  organ  is  pri- 
jnarily  afTected,  what  secondarily,  and  of 
the  action  of  our  remedies.  Those  who  have 
seen  or  have  treated  such  diseases,  may 
xemember  that  if  the  remedy  has  been  bene- 
ficial, the  patient  has  been  less  irritated — if 
hurtful,  the  contrary. 

In  what  part  does  irritation  appear  P  what 
are  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  exhibited  P 

In  the  first   place,  we  see  it  in  mobile 
parts — parts  not  env('  kuIi- 

stauces.     The  more  '•v 


vessels  a  part  contains,  the  more  prominent 
is  it  there,  particularly  if  the  part  be  situ- 
ated externally.  But  if  it  be  out  of  sight — 
if  the  primum  mobile  of  the  phenomenon 
we  observe  be  invisible,  as  is  the  case  in  in- 
ternal disorders,  how  are  we  to  recognise  ir- 
ritation P  Certainly  by  the  phenomena  it 
usually  produces  when  visible,  and  which 
are,  as  it  were,  its  shadow.  We  shall  there- 
fore begin  by  examining  irritation  ad  it  oc- 
curs externally,  in  order  to  our  familiariza- 
tion with  its  phenomena. 

But  before  doing  this,  you  will  perhaps 
desire  that  I  should  say  something  of  the 
fluids.  I  shajj  be  glad  to  do  so,  the  more 
because  in  these  days  they  can  by  no  means 
be  passed  over.  No  modification  in  the 
solids  can  take  place  without  the  fluids  par- 
ticipating in  it;  and  while  the  latter  are  con- 
tinually being  transformed  into  solids,  it  is 
on  the  connexions  between  the  two  that  all 
the  secretions,  normal  and  anormal,  and  all 
the  changes  of  the  animal  materiel  are  de- 
pendant ;  besides  which,  when  the  body  is 
in  a  morbid  condition  the  fluids  also  are  al- 
tered. But  let  us  inquire  whether  these  al- 
terations, whose  existence  is  indubitable^ 
furnish  us  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  disease. 

The  fluids  may  be  the  vehicles  of  morbid 
causes.  Virusses,  at  least  those  whose  exist- 
ence is  beyond  question,  and  which  we  know 
by  plain  deduction,  as  the  sniall  pox  and 
vaccine  virus,  enter  the  body  by  the  fluids. 
So  long,  however,  as  they  are  confined  to 
the  fluids,  you  have  no  signs  of  disease,  and 
their  mere  presence  in  the  fluids  does  not 
constitute  a  disease.  They  enter  quite  aa 
freely  into  the  body  of  one  who  suffers  in 
no  degree  from  them,  as  into  that  of  another 
whose  health  is  thereby  deranged.  Will 
any  one  be  rash  enough  to  assert  that  they 
have  altered  the  fluids  of  an  individual  before 
the  alteration  of  sensation  and  movement 
have  given  notice  of  such  an  effect?  Are 
there  not  persons  whom  it  is  imposfsible  to 
infect  with  sn;all  pox  and  cow-pox? 

In  examining  other  virusses,  thosfe  for 
instance  of  typhoid  affection^;  produced  by- 
putrid  miasms,  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the 
Llood  of  those,  who  as  yet  feel  no  disorder 
from  it,  but  who  nevertheless  are  absorbing 
it  by  every  inlet,  is  altered,  when  if  differs, 
in  no  rcsiject,  from  reputedly  healthy  bloodp 
You  every  day  see  persons  who  absorb  the 
most  fetid  gases,  who  exhale  such  by  res^pi- 
ratioh,  by  eructations,  by  flatus  downwards, 
and  by  the  skin,  to  a  degree  that  disgusta 
every  one  near  to  them ;  and  ^ho,  notwith- 
standing, are  not  diseased.  That  they  may  be- 
come bo,  some  disorder  in  the  action  of  the 
solids  is  requiisite,  and  of  this  irritation  \% 
the  index ;  then,  and  then  only  can  a  disease 
bo  said  to  exist.  The  same  applies  to  all 
infections. 

Even  in  plethora,  a  state  thai  has  been 
more  esjjecial'y  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
renovating  the  doctrines  of  the  huifaoral  pa* 
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thology,  the  solids  alone  present  themselves  proves  how  essential  it  is  to  look  to  the  state  of 
to  our  senses.  \^  fact,  how  would  you  the  solids  in  the  first  place.  We  may  be  as- 
proceed  to  judge  of  a  plethoric  condition,  sured  that  medicine  may  be  both  studied 
by  Ihe complexion?  Thereare  persons  with  a  and  practised  without  reference  to  the 
higher  complexion  without  plethora,  than  fluids;  for,  if  we  only  succeed  in  re-establish- 
others  with  plethora;  there  are  persons,  from  ing  the  normal  modus  of  stimulation,  the 
being  highly  coloured  in  a  former  plethora,  fluids  return  of  themselves  to  health  ; 
are  less  so,  or  not  at  all,  in  a  subsequent  whereas,  if  we  attempt  to  act  on  the  fluids 
one,  and  vice  versA.  Draw  blood  from  their  alone,  we  shall  find  it  impossible,  for,  to 
vessels,  still  you  see  nothing  that  can  cer-  affect  them,  the  remedies  must  first  impinge 
tify  to  you  ;  for  there  are  individuals  that  on  the  solids ;  and,  should  they  do  so  too 
have  an  exceedingly  fibrinous  blood  with-  vehemently,  instead  of  regulating,  they  only 
out  being  plethoric;  and  there  are  others  disorder  the  movements  of  them, 
^gaih,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  for  To  resume;  without  denying  the  alteration 
iiistance,  whose  blood  is  less  fibrinous,  at  the  of  the  fluids  in  disease,  and  assenting  to  the 
same  time  that  they  are  decidedly  pletho-  fact  that  the  body  was  in  the  first  instance 
ric.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  fluid ;  without  asserting  that  irritation  is  the 
existence  of  pletliora  by  the  fluids  alone.  only  cause  of  disease — a  thing  that  I  have 
In  short.  I  defy  you  to  shew  me  a  disease  never  uttered,  nor  any  true  physiologist 
that  can  be  attested  by  the  alterations  of  the  advanced ;  without  denying  that  a  tnorbific 
fluids.  This  alteration  cannot  be  aflflrmed  cause  may  reside  in  the  fluids  without  being 
to  exist  until  the  solids  point  it  out,  not-  in  any  way  manifested ;  I  maintain  that 
withstanding  that  these  very  fluids  are  ca-  irritation  ought  to  be  our  guide  in  patho- 
pable  of  conveying  the  causes  of  the  disease,  logy ;  and  that  we  shall  find  incessant  occa- 
It  is,  however,  argued  that  the  fluids  are  so  slon  for  it  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  as  the  rule 
far  the  seat  of  disease,  that  a  multitude  of  of  therapeutics,  and  as  the  index  of  the 
destructive  causes  by  their  means  enter  the  changes  that  are  continually  taking  place  in 
body  and  produce  no  effect  until  after  they  diseases ;  it  is  the  torch  by  whose  light  the 
have  been  absorbed  ;  and  experiments  are  physician  ought  to  proceed.  Tliis  is  my  pro- 
quoted,  particularly  those  of  the  cupping-  fession  of  faith  on  the  subject  of  irritation, 
glass  and  ligature,  which  prevent  the  efiecta  Let  us  now  reduce  to  precision  our  ideas 
of  poison  by  obviating  its  absorption.  But  on  this  great  phenomenon,  whose  utility  to 
in  the  first  place  it  is  not  always  the  case  the  physician  1  have  pointed  out.  Ti^d 
that  poisons  enter  by  absorption.  Sotne  ex*  tissues  introduce  irritation  to  us ;  we  must 
tremely  active  substances,  as  certain  gases,  thus  attach  it ;  for,  in  itself,  it  is  only  an  ab- 
act  in  a  manner  which  we  are  unable  to  ex-  straction  like  the  hypersthenia  or  asthenia  of 
plain,  but  so  suddenly  as  to  be  incompatible  Brown.  Some  have  said  that  our  doctrine 
with  the  tardy  pace  of  absorption,  and  the  resembled  his ;  but  this  is  utterly  errgheotis. 
transmission  of  which  is  referred  to  the  route  We  proceed  upon  the  facts  discovered  by 
of  the  nerves  alone,  lliere  are  others  that  Haller — facts  that  observation  has  rendered 
derange  the  health  by  a  stimulation  di-  fruitful,  but  which  Brown  had  his  own  pe- 
rected  immediately  to  some  surface  of  re-  culiar  way  of  viewing  and  estimating.  Ht 
lation  ;*  others  again  that  produce  an  afflux,  ituule  an  abstract  idea  of  irritation,  and  con- 

Jvesication,  arubefaction,acorro';«ion,aburn,  founded  it  with  an  excess  of  the  powers, 

br  instance,  without  the  introduction  of  any  even  of  the  general  powers  of  the  subject; 

thing  into  the  fluids.    But  granting  that  all  he  referred  to  excitement  without  caring  for 

these  poisonous  substances  ar«  introduced  either  fluids  or  solids,,  just  as  the  partizant 

by  means  of  the  fluids,  what  we  have  ad-  of  the   humoral  doctrine  referred  to  the 

vanced  is  in  no  way  thereby  shaken;   a  fluids,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the 

tnoven'.ent  inust  still  indicate  their  action,  solids,  through  the  interred itim  of  which 

for  there  is  no  disease  nor  any  species  of  their  tnedicines  were  to  act  on  the  fluids, 

death  exempt  from  some  cry  of  pain,  som^  With  us,  therefore,  irritation  is  not  an 

convulsion,  partial  it  may  be,  of  the  solids ;  abstract  idea. 

and  the  movement  caused  by  the  agent,  The  tissues  with  which  the  idea  of  irri- 
whatever  it  be,  is  not  manifested  until  that  tation  is  connected  are,  fir&t,  the  nervous 
agent  has  commenced  its  action  on  th6  tissues,  which  are  divided  into  three  sections, 
nervous  system.  the  central  nervous  tissues  (brain  and  spinal 
Again,  I  am  told  '*  you  are  afraid  to  ad-  cord);  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves;  the 
minister  bark  in  intermitteht  fever,  lest  it  ganglionic  nerves,  or  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
should  irritate  the  stomach;  but  it  does  the  great  sympathetic;  secondly,  the  vascu- 
not  cure  the  fever  by  acting  on  the  stomach  cular  tissues,  also  divided  into  several  see- 
but  by  beibg  absorbed."  But  what  is  the  tions ;  the  sanghineous  vascular  tissues,  of 
gist  of  this  ?  if  bark  vritt  irritate  the  stomach,  which  the  heart  is  the  centre ;  the  lymphatic 
of  a  man  having  gastritis  with  intermittent  vascular  tissues,  again  divisible  into  absorb- 
fever,  after  its  alsorpiwn,  am  I  on  that  ent  and  ganglionic  tissues ;  tbe  secretory 
account  to  be  less  careful  not  to  administer  and  excretory  tissues ;  the  areolar  or  serous 
it  ?   This  very  forced  necessity  is  a  fact  that  tissues,  or  those  for  isolating  the  organs- 
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There  are  also  erectile  tissues,  whose  ele- 
ments are  the  vascular,  nervous,  lymphatic, 
and  sometimes  the  secretory. 

In  each  of  these  tissues  irritation  may 
establish  itself,  and  in  an  astonishing  manner 
disappear  and  emerge,  change  locality,  and 
give  rise  to  a  series  of  phenomena,  with  a 
more  detailed  idea  of  which  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  present  you.  Thus,  in  the  nerves, 
irritation  gives  rise  to  pain,  convulsions, 
exaltation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
by  progression,  to  their  abolition  or  ano- 
maly. In  the  sanguineous  apparatus,  it 
produces  congestion  of  blood,  increased  heat 
of  the  part,  alterations  of  the  fluids  and 
solids.  In  the  non-sanguineous  as  in  the 
sanguineous  tissues,  it  induces  congestion, 
but  not  congestion  of  coloured  blood ;  there 
is  also  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  morbid 
condition  in  a  smaller  degree  than  in  the 
purely  sanguineous  capillaries. 

It  must  not  be  hence  inferred  that  I  con- 
sider every  congestion  to  be  necessarily  pro- 
duced by  an  irritation,  or  that  an  irritation 
necessarily  produces  a  congestion.  Conges- 
tion may  be  caused  by  any  obstacle  to  the 
movement  of  the  fluids ;  and  whatever  the 
cause  be  that  retains  them  in  a  part,  these 
fluids  almost  invariably  irritate  in  a  major  or 
minor  degree.  Congestion  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  defect  of  contractility,  in 
which  case  the  consequent  irritation  is  less. 
It  may  come  on  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  physical  over  vital  laws,  as  is 
observed  at  the  close  of  diseases ;  as  the  pa- 
tient sinks  and  the  power  of  life  diminishes, 
that  of  physics  and  cbymistry  rises  superior, 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  body  com- 
menced^ with  the  active  fulfilment  of  (he 
laws  of  attraction  and  of  the  affinities.  This 
congestion  by  gravity  is  also  observed  in 
dead  bodies,  where  it  is  important  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  arising  from  other 
causes. 

Now  that  you  have  a  summary  idea  of 
irritation,  considered  locally,  you  must  learn 
that  it  is  transmitted — that,  commencing  at 
one  point,  it  passes  to  others.  But  if  you  do 
not  like  this  mode  of  expressing  the  fact, 
you  may  say  that  on  the  access  of  an  irri- 
tation in  one  point,  another  irritation  comes 
on  in  some  other.  This  is  a  primary  fact 
which  no  one  can  contest.  Let  us  look  for 
a  few  more.  The  blood  put  in  motion  by 
irritation,  particularly  by  that  of  the  heart, 
may  accumulate  in  different  organs ;  and 
should  these  be  inclined  to  retain  it,  secon- 
dary congestions  are  formed  there.  The 
fluids  that  have  been  altered  by  irri- 
tation may  proceed  to  difierent  organs  and 
induce  an  irritation  in  them.  This  happens 
when  the  venous  or  lymphatic  radicles  absorb 
pus  or  any  other  irritating  matter  from  a  fo- 
cus of  decomposition,  and  convey  it  into  the 
system;  in  this  case  the  individual,  instead 
of  being  infected  by  others,  infects  him* 
wlf— aa  occarrcnce   observed  in  various 


instances.  When  there  is  an  irritatioBt 
certain  fluids  are  retained  in  the  vessels* 
others  are  effused  and  i^main  in  the  ave- 
olar  spaces:  in  these,  tissues  become  or* 
ganized,  are  decomposed,  and  soraetimea 
cause  disorganization  of  the  solids,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  aberration  of  the  vital  in* 
fluence  thereon.lTherein  also  a  simultaneoua 
alteration  of  the  fluids  and  solids  occurs,  and 
formidable  changes  follow. 

Thus  you  may  remark  that  irritation  is 
the  primum  mobile  of  numerous  pheno- 
mena. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  bring  these 
phenomena  into  some  precise  order,  and 
more  particularly  approximate  them  to 
tissues ;  we  will  take  those  in  which  irrit»* 
tion  should  be  most  prominent.  I  do  not 
wish  to  confine  it  to  any  particular  tistue^  for 
nature  bears  no  part  in  exclusive  assign- 
ments. But  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  con- 
fined exclusively  to  this  or  that  tissue,  we 
may  very  frequently  affirm  that  it  predomi- 
nates in  the  sanguineous  apparatus,  in  the 
centre  of  that  apparatus,  in  the  coats  of  the* 
vessels,  in  the  sanguineous  capillaries,  int 
those  parts,  in  short,  where  there  is  an  excess* 
of  red  fluids.  This,  as  you  may  conceive^ 
is  liable  to  produce  inflammation. 

Irritation  may  predominate  in  tl*e  are- 
olar systems,  which  are  not  sanguiferous  in 
the  healthy  state,  but  which  then  be- 
come so.  A  phlegmon  is  then  the  conse- 
quence. 

It  may  predominate  in  the  tissaea  that 
have  another  office  than  that  of-  circolatioo* 
as  in  the  various  secretory  organs.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  determine  whether  sanguineous 
irritation  is  uppermost,  or  whether  that  of 
the  secretory  vessels  themselves  predomi- 
nates. In  these  you  will  have  other  shades 
of  irritation,  to  which  a  specific  name  may 
be  given ;  long  ago  I  proposed  that  of  sub- 
inflammation.  By  some  it  has  been  adopted,, 
by  others  rejected ;  even  the  majority  of 
the  physiological  doctrinists  have  thought 
proper  to  apply  the  word  inflammation  to> 
the  irritations  that  exist  without  predomi- 
nance of  sanguineous  capillaries.  I  am  by- 
no  means  convinced  by  what  has  been  said 
on  this  point.  In  order  to  the  classification 
of  inflammatory  diseases,  and  especially  i<o 
their  treatment,  it  is  essential  to  be  aware 
that  there  are  irritations  beneath  the  stand- 
ard of  true  inflammation,  inasmuch  as  the 
history  of  inflammation,  properly  so  called* 
does  not  include  that  of  the  sub-inflamma- 
tions ;  and  if  we  look  only  for  inflammation 
in  these  disorders,  we  shall  assuredly  com- 
mit errors.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
to  admit  a  vascular  irritation  that  is  slightly 
or  not  at  all  sanguineous,  that  in  ordinary 
circumstances  is  more  fixed,  more  tenaci- 
ous of  its  existence  than  inflammation  itself» 
and  that  disorganises  a  part  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  may  be  also  moveable, 
A  mote  iatimate  examination  of  the  symp« 
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tomatolog^y,  thd^anatomical  characters,  and 
-the  treatn^nt  of  these  sub-inflamniations, 
will  suffice  to  shew  the  exact  subdivisious 
that  should  be  made  in  then]< — divisions  that 
I  have  hitherto  hinted  at,  only  in  a  general 
way. 

It  is  evident  that  irritation  may  predomi- 
nate in  the  nervoQS  apparatus,  as  a  pheno- 
menon of  inflammation,  and  also  in  another 
manner ;  for  you  shall  see  cases  of  insanity, 
after  which  no  inflammation  can  be  found, 
but  instead  of  it,  an  increased  density  and 
whiteness  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Thus, 
irritation  prominent  in  the  nervous  tissues 
may  be  exhibited,  either  in  an  inflamma- 
tory or  sub-inflammatory  form.  The  same 
obtains  in  extremely  complex  apparatus,  in 
such  as  have  functions  that  require  the  con- 
currence of  a  great  number  of  organs.  In 
them  irritation  is  diversified,  and  in  time 
and  place  it  may  be  surprised  in  its  diflerent 
shades;  and  the  degree  of  activity  or  stimulus 
that  would  render  it  sanguineous  or  of 
another  kind,  may  be  ascertained.  A  simi- 
lar remark  may  be  made  of  the  nervous 
cords. 

In  the  nervous  extremities  or  the  nervous 
twigs  reduced  to  a  capillary  btate,  there 
are  purely  nervous  irritaiions,  which  can- 
not be  referred  to  inflammation,  which  have 
not  the  same  progress,  and  do  not  require 
the  same  treatment.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  sn  imperfect  recognition  of  these  facts 
that  an tipb logistics  have  been  improperly 
applied  ;  Hnd  this  again  has  caused  animad- 
versions to  be  passed  on  the  physiological 
doctrine,  tl  at  it  doe»  nol  deserve. 

I  sluill  flnish  this  lecture  w.thu  classiflca- 
tion  uf  diseases  or  a  kind  of  uosoloi^ical  dis- 
tribulion,  which  I  do  not  present  to  you  as 
deflnitn'e,  but  which  may  give  yo  i  an  idea 
of  the  plan  of  this  course  of  general  patho- 
logy and  therapeutics.  1  have  endeavoured 
to  arrange  sex  that  the  principal  phenomena 
ahall  be  placed  in  the  front,  and  those  de- 
pendant on  them  suUequently.  In  this 
manner  we  shall  have  to  study — 

1.  Acute  and  chronic  inflammations. 
These  will  first  be  considered  in  the  diflerent 
apparatus,  for  there  they  are  more  easily 
recognised;  then  in  the  organs  forming 
these  apparatus :  and  lastly,  in  the  tissues 
forming  the  organs,  in  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  them.  They  will 
then  be  arranged  according  to  a  degree  of 
descending  evidence,  commencing  with 
those  the  deduction  of  which  is  easy, 
and  closing  with  those  in  which  it  is  less 
BO.  The  causes  of  these  inflammations 
will  be  divided  into  those  common  to  the 
majority,  and  treated  of  according  to  the 
five  orders  of  hygienic  materials,  and  into 
specific  causes. 

2.  Sub-inflammations.  Here  the  same 
order  will  be  observed. 

3.  Neuroses.  We  shall  have  tho^e  of  the 
nervous  centres,  of  the  nervous  cords,  and  of 
the  nervous  capillaries.  We  shall  divide 
them  into  neuroses  consequent  on  inflam- 


mations, and  sub-inflammations,  and  into 
primitive  neuroses  as  they  arise  from  com- 
mon or  specific  causes,  just  as  in  the  inflam- 
mations and  sub-inflammations.  This  dia* 
tinction  among  the. causes  appears  to  be  im- 
portant, because  it  has  been  attempted  to 
establish  a  class  of  specific  affections,  apart 
from  irritations.  There  are,  however,  irrita- 
tions sometimes  inflammatory,  sometimes 
sub-inflammatory,  sometimes  nervous,  all 
exhibiting  the  same  phenomena  as  the  com- 
mon, though  differing  in  their  progress. 

4.  Organic  alterations,  which  sometimes 
become  the  predominating  disease.  These 
will  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  different  apparatus, 
organs,  and  tissues,  considering  them  in  the 
descending  order  of  evidence,  as  the  effects 
of  preceding  affections  (external  violence 
included),  and  as  primitive,  or  arising  from 
unknown  causes.  (Vicious  conformations 
are  in  this  category). 

5.  Alterations  of  the  fluids  which  are 
stagnant,  diffluent,  or  disordered ;  stagnant 
in  the  vessels,  out  of  the  vessels,  in  cavities : 
diffluent  from  the  vessels,  secietory  organs, 
or  cavities:  disorderd  in  the  vessels,  in  the 
cavities,  or  the  interstitial  spaces.  AH  these 
will  be  considered  either  as  caused  by  the 
preceding  affections,  or  by  known  or  un- 
known causes  independent  of  them. 

6.  Debilities;  to  be  considered  in  the 
organic  apparatus,  in  the  organs,  in  the  tis- 
sues, and  m  the  entire  organism,  according 
to  the  degree  of  descending  evidence,  as 
effects  of  preceding  affections  or  as  primi- 
tive. In  the  latter  character  they  recognise 
known  or  unknown  causes,  the  former  being 
similar  to  or  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ced.ng  affections,  while  the  unknown  remain 
to  be  discovered  by  analogy  or  otherwise. 

7.  Anomalies  of  the  vital  phenomena 
hitherto  inexplicable;  this  is  a  provisional 
section. 

As  regards  therapeutics  or  the  action  of 
the  modifying,  curative  means,  applicable 
to  disease,  this  will  be  placed  after  each 
series  of  analogous  affections.  In  this  man- 
ner I  think  no  disease  will  pass  without 
investigation. 
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They  are  often  observed  in  typhas,  small-  was  the  seat  of  a  follicular  emption ;  it  con- 
pox,  measles,  and  other  contagious  diseases,  tained,  near  its  extremity,  a  considerable 
The  history  of  this  disease  is  graphically  quantity  of  blood;  its  parietes  were  thickened 
given  under  the  title  Hemacelinosis,  by  M.  and  firm.     The  spleen  was  extremely  large, 
Rayer,  in  his  work  on  di-eases  of  the  skint  and  gorged  with  black  blood ;  it  presented, 
and  will  be  noticed  on  a  future  occa^iion.  near  the  insertion  of  the  short  vessels,  an 
This  disease  is  frequently  observed  in  adults,  oblong  and  superficial  rupture,  on  the  sur- 
but  rarely  in  infants.     U affects  feeble,  deli-  face  of  which  adhered  a  clot  of  blood,  which 
cate,  or  ill-nourished  infants.    The  skin  is  wa:i  solid.    A  large  tea-cupful  of  blood  waa 
dotted  with  a  number  of  small  round  violet  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  re- 
red  spots,  which  are  sometimes  of  a  black  suited  most  probably  from  the  rupture  in 
colour.    They  arise  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  spleen.  The  heart  was  very  voluminous 
the  blood,  according  to  some ;  and  of  the  ca-  and  gorged  with  blood;  a  yellowish  fluid 
pillary  vessels,  according  to  others.  Petechi«e  was  in  the  pericardium;  the  surface  of  the 
juay  occur  with  or  without  fever  in  adults  heart  was  covered  with  petechise,  so  were  the 
and  children.     In  the  latter  there  is  seldom  pleurae.    The  foetal  apertures  were  free;  the 
any  fever,  but  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  lungs  were  engorged  ;     the    kidneys   and 
haemorrhage  from  the  gums,  stomach,  inles-  bladder   presented  numerous   ecchymoses. 
tines,  or  bladder  ;  or  there  may  be  in  flam-  The  brain  was  the  seat  of  great  congestion, 
mation  of  these  organs.    I  have  seen  three        The  cellular  tissue  of  the  extremities  and 
remarkable  examples  of  petechias  in  children  abdominal     integuments    presented    large 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  and  a  cure  ecchymoses,  acd  the  blood  which    formed 
was  effected  by  carbonate  of  soda  saturated  them  was  infiltrated  and  coagulated  in  the 
with  lemon  juice,  and  proper  doses  of  qui-  meshes  of  this  tissue, 
nine,  with  mercurial  pill,  as  recoipmended         The  state  of  this  infant  was  similar  to 
by  Dr.  Harty,  of  Dublm.    One  of  these  chil-  what  has  been  often  observed  in  the  adult, 
dren  was  declared  incurable  at  the  Middlesex  The  different  sanguineous  exhalations  re- 
Hospital,  and  another  at  the  Infirmary  for  suited  from  plethora  and  congestion  in  the 
Children,  Golden -square.     I  have  not  seen  respiratory  and  circulatory  apparatus.    The 
the  disease  congenital ;  but  it  has  been  oh-  coincidence  of  the  sanguineous  exhalation 
served  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Paris,  on  the    internal   and    external  sur&ce  is 
by  M*  Billard.    He  states  that  he  had  seen  worthy  of  remark.     I   remember  the  case 
the  disease  in  two  new  born  infants,  who  of  a  male  child  aged  three  years,  who  was 
presented  a  most  remarkable  state  of  de-  a  patient  at  St.  John's  Hospital,  under  my 
bility  and  prostration  of  strength;  one  of  care,  in  whom  the  symptoms  and  morbid 
these  was  eight  days  old,  in  whom  the  appearances  were  precisely  similar  to  the 
disease  gradually  disappeared,  after  assum-  preceding;  but  in  tnis  case  there  was  effa- 
ing  a  dark,  livid,  and  yellow  colour  ;  the  sion  of  blood  on  the  base  of  the  brain, 
other,  who  was  younger  and  more  feeble.         The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  vege- 
died  almost  immediately.  It  was  aged  three  table  acids,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  neatly 
days,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Foundling  allied  to  scurvy  andpurpura;  and  accord - 
Hospital,  March  27th,  1826.     It  was  of  the  ing  to  Dr.  Stevens  (Treatise  on  the  Blood), 
full  size,  its  skin  slightly  jaundiced,  and  its  of  saline  remedies.    He  advises  muriate  of 
lower  extremities  cedematous.    The    face,  soda,  nitrate  of  potass,  tartarized  soda,  and 
the  trunk,  the  legs  and  arms,  were  covered  the  carbonate  of  soda,  saturated  with  lemon 
with  violaceous  petechiae  of  different  sizes,  juice.    The  following  formula  waa  recom- 
Their  diameter  varied  from  a  very  small  mended  by  Dr.  Stevens  during  the  malig- 
size  to  that  of  a  lentil  seed.    The  unequal  nant  cholera  of  1832,  which  some  declared 
manner  in  which  they  were  disseminated,  to  be  efiUcacious  and  others  useless, 
and  the  yellowish  spaces  which  presented        Muriate  of  Soda,  1  drachm;  carbonate  of 
between  them,  gave  the  skin  the  appearance  soda,  1  scruple  ;    oxymuriate  of  potass,  7 
of  that  of  a  tiger.    The  infant  remained  in  grains— to  be  given  in  a  wine  glassfal  of 
this  state  of  inanition  for  two  days,  drinking  water  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
some  drops  of  milk,  cryiug  much,  and  re-        BIr.   Cameron   declares,  in  his  work  on 
spiring  with  difficulty.     It  died  on  the  night  diet,  that  Dr.  S.  plagiarised  from  his  report 
of  the  29th  of  March,  and  the   body   was  senttoiheNavy  Board  in  London,  in  which  he 
examined  next  morning.  gave  many  cases  of  scurvy  cured  by  nitrate 
Digestive  Apparatus. — Tlie    stomach  was  of  potass;  and  he  further  added  that  the  pa- 
.fiUed  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  viscid  tients  became  of  a  florid  complexion  by  the 
black  blood,  the  internal  surface,  as  also  use  of  this   remedy.     It  has    been   given 
that    of   the  jejunum    was    covered  with  in  barley-water,  whey,  &c.,  in  fevers,  from 
petechiae  similar  to  those  on  the  external  time  immemorial,  and  its  antiseptic  power 
surface  of  the  body.     There  were   etfusions  in  preserving  animal  food  is  too  well  known 
of  blood  in  different  j  arts  of  the  intestinal  to  requre  further  notice, 
caoul,    and  the  mucous  membrane  corre-        M.  Billard  advises  to  leave  hemarelinose 
sponding  to  these  effusions,  presented  pete-  or  petechia;   to  nature  ;   but  when  there  is 
chial  ecchymoses,  like  those  of  the  stomach  ;  well  marked  sanguineous]  congestion,  then 
the  end  of  the  ileum  contained  a  blacker  leeches  should  be  applied  over  the  affected 
and  more  fluid  blood  ;  the  large  intestine  part. 
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Cyanosis — Lentigo— EpMis — Chloasma, — 
There  are  other  alterations  ia  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  which  may  be  coagenital.  Cya- 
Qoais  or  blueness  of  the  skia  is  sometimes 
observed,  and  is  caused  by  the  want  of 
obliteration  of  the  foramen  ovale,  or  fcetal 
opening  between  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 
This  defective  organization  of  the  heart 
allows  the  intermixture  of  the  venous  and 
arterial  blood,  and  causes  a  dark,  dusky,  in- 
digo, leaden,  or  blue  colour  of  the  skin. 
The  coloration  may  be  general,  or,  very 
slight  when  the  aperture  is  small,  and  life 
may  be  continued  to  an  indefinite  period; 
but  the  general  health  will  be  delicate,  with 
a  peculiar  coldness  of  body.  This  colora- 
tion may  continue  for  life,  or  gradually  di- 
minish and  disappear  by  the  complete  clo- 
sure of  the  foramen  ovale.  There  are  various 
other  spots,  such  as  the  different  varieties 
of  lentigo  (freckles),  ephelis  (tan  or  sunburn), 
chloasma  or  hepatic  spots  (maculsehepaticae), 
which  may  be  congenital,  though  they 
usually  appear  at  later  periods  of  life. 

A  urigo — Jcteritia —  Congenital  Jaundice, — 
M.  Baume  relates  a  case  of  an  infant  (Me- 
moire  couronue  par  I'ancienne  faculty  de 
Medecine  de  Montpellier,  Obs.  10)  whose 
mother  was  affected  with  jaundice  ;  it  like- 
wise was  affected  with  the  disease,  and 
which  augmented  after  birth.  This  infant 
died  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  and  at  the 
autopsic  examination  the  choledic  duct  was 
found  obstructed  by  a  viscous  and  yellow 
matter  ;  the  liver  had  contracted  some  ad- 
hesions at  its  left  lobe ;  the  right  lobe  was 
almost  obstructed  and  hard. 

M.  Desormeaux  describes  a  female  infant, 
born  at  the  full  time,  who  was  extremely 
thin  and  feeble.  Its  skin  was  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  like  that  of  the  surface  of  a 
hardened  yolk  of  egg.  The  amniotic  fluid 
was  also  of  this  colour,  and  tinged  the  linen 
cloths  on  which  it  was  effused,  of  a  yellow 
colour.  This  infant,  after  some  time,  be- 
came of  a  natural  colour,  and  acquired  good 
health.  (Ijoc.  Cit  p.  400).  Kerkringins 
cites  the  case  of  a  woman  affected  with 
jaundice,  who  was  delivered,  at  the  eighth 
month,  of  a  dead  infant,  so  yellow  that  it 
appeared  like  wax.  On  dissection,  all  the 
tissues,  and  even  the  bones,  were  tinged  with 
the  same  colour.  (Spicileg.  Anatom.  Obs. 
57,  p.  199). 

Kirronoiis. — M.  Lobstein  describes  a  dis- 
ease of  the  embryo  and  foetus,  which  he 
termed  kirronose^  in  which  the  serous  and 
transparent  membranes,  as  well  as  the 
nervous  pulp,  are  stained  of  a  fine  golden 
yellow  colour,  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
boiling,  or  maceration  in  water  or  alcohol.  It 
is  only  the  action  of  light  that  renders  it 
pale,  and  causes  it  gmdually  to  disappear. 
The  cause  of  this  coloration  is  unknown. 
(Memoire  sur  la  Kirronose  Reuort.  d'  Ana- 
tomie,  t.  i,  p.  2S).  M.  Billard  aescribes  four 
cases  in  which  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
were  of  an  intense  yellow  colour;  two  in 


which  this  colour  was  in  isolated  spots,  and 
three  in  which  the  spinal  marrow  was  yelloiir 
and  uniform.  In  these  last  there  was  ge- 
neral jaundice  of  the  integuments.  (Trait^ 
des  Malad.  des  Enfans,  1834).  He  also  re- 
marks that  Liobstein  observed  the  yellowness 
of  the  spinal  marrow  before  the  possibility 
of  the  secretion  of  bile. 

This  Professor  has  met  with  another  kind 
of  jaundice,  consisting  of  an  infiltration  of 
a  yellow  fluid  in  the  cellular  tissue*  of 
the  skin,  muscles,  and  organs,  the  effect  of 
a  complete  disorganization  of  the  cerebel- 
lum in  a  full  grown  foetus,  which  died  and 
was  examined  a  fe^  hours  after  birth.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  it  manifested 
marked  signs  of  muscular  irritability  and 
contractility  seven  hours  after  death. 

The  foetus  was  born  after  a  natural  par- 
turition of  six  hours.  It  was  small  for  an 
infant  at  the  full  period  ;  very  yellow  over 
the  whole  of  the  body ;  it  had  excoriationf 
on  the  face,  and  the  epidermis  of  the  feet 
and  hands  was  elevated.  The  intestinal 
tube  was  moderately  filled  with  a  yello^r 
albuminous  fluid,  and  there  was  no  meco- 
nium. The  liver  was  of  the  ordinary  size ; 
the  gall  bladder  contained  a  green  thin 
matter.  The  spleen  was  very  voluminous, 
three  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  ioi 
breadth.  The  urinary  bladder  was  half 
filled  with  a  yellow  albuminous  fluid  re- 
sembling that  contained  in  the  intestines, 
and  had  its  membrane  spotted  with  purple 
red  patches,  resemblteg  petechise.  The  um* 
biiical  arteries  and  Wns  were  contracted, 
and  their  walls  thicker  than  in  the  ordinary 
state.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  chest 
were  very  apparent:  some  of  them  appeare4 
distended  with  a  yellow  fluid ;  the  conglo- 
bate glands  were  equally  yellow  and  semi- 
transparent.  The  tunics  of  the  arteria  inno- 
minata  and  the  right  carotid  artery  were 
strewed  with  the  same  purple  spots  as  the 
vein.  They  were  not  efmced  either  by  ab- 
lution or  by  scraping  the  vessel.  An  inci- 
sion of  the  teguments  of  the  head  being 
made,  there  was  found  the  remains  of  a 
tumefaction  of  the  scalp,  ynder  the  cranioia 
were  observed,  Ist,  a  yellow  lymph  effused 
between  the  pia  mater  and  the  cortical  sab- 
stance,  which  extended  upon  the  surface  of 
both  hemispheres  ;  2nd,  a  collection  of  blood 
in  two  points  of  the  brain,  one  behind  the 
right  frontal  protuberance,  the  other  under 
the  left  parietal  protuberance;  3rd,  there 
was  little  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  or 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  and  there 
was  no  water  in  the  ventricles ;  4th,  the  ex- 
ternal layer  of  the  cerebellum  was  of  a 
deep  red  eolour,  about  a  line  in  thickness, 
which,  being  incised,  presented  a  total  disor- 
ganization of  the  substance  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, which  was  changed  into  an  albuminous 
matter,  thick,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  like 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  which  bad  been  beaten 
up.  The  medulla  oblongata,  the  nerves 
which  belonged  to  it,  as  well  as  the  spinal 
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narrotr,  did  not  present  any  extraordinary 
appearance ;  nevertheless,  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  laminae  of  the  vertebrsB  was 
found  a  yellow  lymph  resembling  that 
which  was  effnsed  upon  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain.  The  muscles,  in  general,  were 
pale,  inclining  towards  a  yellow  colour; 
they  presented,  as  well  as  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart,  marks  of  a  very  intense  irri- 
tability. The  interstices  of  the  muscles,  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  especially 
that  of  the  arteries,  were  soaked  in  the  same 
yellow  fluid  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 

This  case  merits  attention  on  several  ac- 
counts, and  especially  upon  that  of  the  al- 
teration of  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
cerebellum,  of  which  there  is  no  similar 
analogy  in  the  brain  of  the  adult;  for,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Lobstein,  it  does  not  resemble 
either  encephaloid  disease,  or  meiiuUary  sar- 
coma; which  proves,  as  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor observes,  that  greater  stress  than  ever 
ought  to  be  laid  on  the  study  of  the  change 
of  organization  in  the  tenderest  age,  and 
that  the  comparative  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  foetus  and  adult,  would  be  more  fe- 
cund in  new  and  interesting  results. 

Some  lecturers  in  this  country  deny  that 
jaundice  may  be  congenital.  This  only 
proves  their  supeificial  acquaintance  with 
the  records  of  medicine,  as  well  as  their 
limited  observation.  The  disease  is  cer- 
tainly rare,  and  may  not  have  been  observed 
by  an  individual  ptacUtioner ;  but  this  is  no 
satisfactory  proof  tlvkit  may  not  or  does 
not  exist.  I  have  sMi  it,  and  shewn  the 
infant  so  affected  to  my  pupils  at  St.  John's 
Hospital,  in  1834 ;  and  others  may  now  see 
it  in  health. 

M.  Biliard  dissected  eigthy  newborn  in- 
fants affected  with  jaundice.  In  four  cases 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  were  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour;  the  tissue  of  the  heart,  the 
pericardium,  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  the 
conjunctiva,  the  mucous  and  peritoneal  coats 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  inner  coat  of  the 
bladder  and  abdominal  parietes  were  jaun- 
diced. He  never  saw  the  lungs  icterons, 
though  often  infiltrated  with  a  yellow  se- 
rum. The  liver  was  generally  yellow.  The 
muscles  were  yellow  in  some  cases,  while 
the  cellular  and  adipose  tissue  were  per- 
fectly white.  In  other  examples  the  adi- 
pose tissue  was  jaundiced,  without  the  in- 
teguments, muscles,  or  different  organs 
having  been  affected.  He  states  that  Jaun- 
dice may  attack  different  parts  iix  succes- 
sion.  In  the  eighty  cases,  there  were  fifty 
in  which  the  liver  and  abdominal  vessels 
were  gorged  with  blood;  though  forty  were 
without  jaundice.  In  two  instaiices  only 
was  the  bile  more  abundant  and  copions 
than  usual.  This  careful  observer  remarked, 
that  when  the  skin  was  intensely  red,  and 
left  a  yellowish  mark  after  pressure  with  the 
finger,  instead  of  a  white  one,  jaundice  ge- 
nerally supervened  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth  day.    He  concludes,  fiest,  that  jayn* 


dice  may  be  local ;  second,  that  the  statea  of 
the  liver  and  the  bile  vary  most  consider- 
ably; and  the  exact  morbid  condition  of 
the  former,  which  causes  jaundice,  is  perhaps 
unknown;  third,  that  the  congested  state  of 
the  liver  or  integnments  does  not  invariably 
induce  the  disease ;  the  cause  of  which  is 
unknown.  He  objects  to  the  opinion  of 
Armstrong,  Underwood,  and  Dewees,  who 
make  a  distinction  between  jaundice  of  in- 
fants and  adults,  on  the  grounds,  that  in  the 
latter,  the  alvine  evacuations  are  white,  the 
tears  and  different  secretions  are  yellow, 
which  he  considers  as  the  result  of  a  more 
intense  degree  of  the  same  disease. 

Lastly,  he  advises  that  all  coses  shonld  be 
left  to  nature ;  and  that  medicines  are  un- 
necessary, unless  the  cerebral,  thoracic,  or 
abdominal  organs  are  affected.  This  is  a 
general  opinion  with  our  best  national,  and 
many  foreign  authora ;  but  thou^jh  it  is  cor- 
rect in  most  instances,  it  is  liable  to  excep- 
tions. I  have  repeatedly  observed  cases  of 
jaundice  in  new-born  infants,  "  yellow 
gum,"  which  did  not  yield  to  any  plan  of 
treatment,  but  proved  latnl;  and  1  should 
not  rest  satisfied  unless  I  employed  mercu- 
rial purgatives  in  these  cases  It  is  true 
that  the  disease  generally  disappears  in  a 
few  days,  though  it  may  continue  for  weeks, 
notwithstanding  the  most  active  treatment. 
It  is  astonishing  what  large  doses  of  ape- 
rient medicines  are  necessary  in  this  disease ; 
I  have  known  so  much  as  four  grains  of  ca- 
lomel and  three  tea-spoonstul  of  castor  oil 
exhibited  to  an  infant  of  two  days  old,  before 
the  bowels  were  acted  upon ;  and  even  much 
larger  doses  have  been  exhibited. 

Professor  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh  has  re- 
peatedly ordered  the  syrup  of  buckthorn, 
which  he  discovered  was  compound  tincture 
of  alof!8,  in  the  dose  of  an  ounce  before  it 
acted  as  aperient  in  some  cases.  The  forty- 
eighth  part  of  this  quantity  would  act 
briskly  on  most  young  infiBints.  A  geptle- 
man  connected  with  the  Royal  Infirmary  for 
Children  in  the  Waterloo-road,  informs  me 
that  he  has  known  calomel  urged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  ounce  in  some  diseases  of  children, 
without  bad  effect,  but  with  advantage. 

I  have  recently  directed  your  attention 
to  a  case  of  congenital  jaundice  at  the  hos- 
pital, which  most  of  you  have  seen.  The 
mother  had  laboured  under  the  disease 
during  the  two  last  months  of  uterine  ges- 
tation, or  pregnancy.  Her  inftmt  was  bom 
feeble  and  delicate,  and  as  yellow  as  an 
adult  affected  with  jaundice.  1 1  was  drowsy 
and  evinced  a  want  of  appetite.  Its  jaun- 
dice continued  for  six  weeks.  It  gradually 
got  well  by  the  use  of  calomel,  castor-oiJ, 
and  manna;  and  is  now  as  healthful  an  in- 
fant as  any  of  its  age. 

The  icterus  neophytorum,  or  "  yellow 
gum*'  of  nurses  is  generally  a  slight  affec- 
tion, and  usually  yields  to  calomel  and 
castor-oil ;  but  it  may  prove  fatal.  There 
is  no  less  rei^on  why  an  infant  should  la« 
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boar  under  heteditary  jaundice  than  under 
syphilis,  small-pox,  &c.  The  disease  often 
■uperrenes  after  birthi  and  tliis  owing  to  the 
improper  food  which  is  almost  invariably 
given  to  new  born  infants,  which  deranges 
the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  including 
the  bowels  and  liver,  Su:.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  recollection  that  the  skin  may  be  of  a 
bronze  colour  at  birth,  similar  to  that  prO'^ 
duced  by  the  long  use  of  lunar  caustic  or 
nitrate  of  silver  in  adults.  It  may  also  lie 
preternaturally  white  in  congenital  anasarca 
and  other  dropsies. 

Congenital  Inflammation  of  the  Skin, — A 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  long  existed 
among  physicians  on  the  subject  of  congeni- 
tal inflammations  of  the  skin;  some  relatiitg 
cases  in  proof  of  their  existence,  and  others 
denying  the  authority  of  such  observations. 
The  majority  of  obstetricians,  however,  enter- 
tain the  affirmative,  and  some  able  writers 
the  negative.  It  has  long  been  admitted 
that  infants  may  have  been  labouring  under 
syphilitic  eruptions,  generally  of  a  dark  or 
copper  colour,  and  tue^e  are  most  common 
about  the  generative  organs.  For  my  own 
part,  1  am  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  though 
others  have  disputed  it.  Among  these  is 
M.  Andry,  whose  valuable  monograph  on 
congenital  diseases  I  have  already  quoted. 
He  argues  as  follows:  01*  all  the  eruptive 
affections.  smalUpoz  is  the  one  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  oljser  ed  most  frequently 
on  the  foBtus.  Many  authors  pretend  they 
have  seen  the  infant  born  w^th  true  variolous 
pustules,  or  with  cicatrizations  having  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  those  which  follow 
this  disease  ;  others  have  seen  infants  born 
at  the  natural  period  or  prematurely,  pre- 
sentmg  the  different  degrees  of  the  variolic 
eruption :  some  of  these  iofouts  died  a  shoit 
time  after  their  birth,  others  have  lived,  and 
after  their  cure  have  presented  the  natural 
cicatrizations  of  small-pox.  Some  of  these 
facts  had  been  ol'served  in  foetuses  whose  mo- 
thers had  been  affected withsmall-pox.orex- 
posed  to  the  contagion  of  the  disease  during 
pregnancy,  so  that  a  great  many  authors 
contend  that  small-pox,  as  well  as  all  other 
contagious  diseases,  such  as  measles,  syphilis, 
&c.,  were  transmitted  directly  from  the 
mother  to  the  foetus.  Some  observations 
appear  to  militate  in  favour  of  this  opinion ; 
but  other  facts  prove  that  the  foetus  may  be 
Bpontaneously  affected  with  small-pox  with- 
out the  mother  having  experienced  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease  during  pregnancy, 
or  having  been  exposed  to  the  variolic  in- 
fection; besides,  many  moat  respectable 
authors  having  denied  all  direct  transmis- 
sion of  contagious  diseases  from  the  mother 
to  the  foetus,  while  contained  in  the  womb ; 
it  is  therefore  possible  to  doubt  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  first  opinion.  It  has  been 
the  same  with  vaccination ;  and  here  trans- 
mission has  not  only  taken  place,  but  in 
certain  cases,  it  is  said  that  the  vaccine  tu- 
bercles bave  been  seen  developed  in  the 


same  part  of  the  fcntus  as  the  inoculation 
had  been  performed  in  the  mother.    A  case 
proving  \iAiat  we  are  now  speaking  of,  is  re- 
lated in  the  Journal  de  Progres  des  Scien- 
ces et  Institutions  Medicates,  t.  xv,  p.  246. 
The  mother  had  been  vaccinated  nine  days 
before  parturition,  and  the  infant,  of  which 
she  was  confined,  had  upon  the  arm  regular 
vaccine  tubercles,  in  the  same  number  and 
on  the  same  points  that  the  mother  had. 
This  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  in  favour  of  the  transmission  of  con- 
tagions from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  ;  but 
this  equality  of  number,  this  same  position 
of  pustules,  the  information  obtained  from 
the  parents  and  other  persons  dwelling  in 
the  same  habitation,  all  strangers  to  medical 
science,  desirous  of  the  marvellous,  &c.,  all 
make  us  doubt  the  veracity  of  this  obser- 
vation; moreover,  if   such  was  really  the 
case,  similar  facts  would  take  place  more 
frequently,  and  it  would  be  sufficient  to  vac- 
cinate the  mother  to  preserve  the  infants 
they  carry  in  their  wombs  from  contractmg 
the  small-pox,  not  only  during  intra-uterine 
life,  but  even  after  birth.     Unfortunately 
it  is  not  so  ;  and  the  two  very  interesting 
cases  related  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner, 
in   which   two    females,    being  vaccinated 
during  gestation,  were  confineU  with  two 
infants,  having  variolic  pustules  perfectly 
developed,   prove  that  the   foetus  may   be 
affected  with    variola  spbntaneously,  and 
without  the  mother  transmitting  the  disease 
to  it  (P)  Dr.  Joerg  of  Leipsic,  in  his  excellent 
Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  (Hand- 
buch  Zum  Erkennen  und  Heillen  der  Ren- 
der Krankheiten,  1826),  has  produced  some 
very  strong  proofs  against  the  direct  trans- 
mission of  any  contagious  discBse  whatever 
from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  (I)    Afier  hav- 
ing estaliiished  that  contagious  affections 
can  only  be  transmitted  in  (hree  different 
ways,   namely,  by    miasms,  contact,  and 
inoculation,  he   successively   examines,  if 
the  foetus  be  found  in  a  situation  capable  of 
receiving  the  contagion  in  any  of  these  three 
ways.    The  blood,  which  is  the  only  direct 
communication  between   the    mother  and 
foetus,  is  not  capable  in  any  disease  of  trans- 
mitting contagion  from  the  individual  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  another  person  ;  thus  to 
communicate  hydrophobia,  the  plague,  sy- 
philis, small-pox,  vaccination,  &c.,  it  would 
be  useless  to    endeavour  to  convey  these 
diseases  by  the  blood  of  any  of  the  indivi- 
duals  affected  with  any  of  them;  it  must  be 
by  the  saliva  or  pus  of  buboes,  venereal 
chancres,  variolic,  or  vaccine  pustules,   to 
which  recourse  should  be  had !  (This  opinion 
is  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  small-pox,  syphilis, 
and  other  contagious  diseases  are  transmitted 
to  the  foetus  through  the  blood,  or  in  some 
way  at  the  time  of  procreation).    Moreover, 
the  membranes  which  envelope  the  foetus 
are  living  organs,  almost  similar  to  plants, 
and   consequently  slightly  or  not  at  all 
capable  of  isolating  the  foetus,  but  prevent 
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it  from  contracting  contagion;  they  are 
even  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all  kinds 
of  miasms.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  liquor  amnii,  in  which  the  f(Btus  floats, 
and  which,  in  continually  moistening  the 
nasal  fossae,  the  mouth  and  apertures  of  the 
other  cavities,  is  opposed  to  the  entrance  of 
every  contagion  or  miasm  into  these  pas- 
sages. It  is  only  when  these  membranes 
are  torn,  that  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  dis- 
charged, when  the  foetus  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  womb  or  va- 
gina, that  the  possibility  of  contagion  from 
the  mother  to  the  infant  can  be  reasonably 
admitted ;  and  in  this  case  the  mother  in- 
fected with  syphilis,  small-pox,  and  other 
similar  diseases,  may  transmit  these  diseases 
to  her  infunt,  but  in  these  cases  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease  are  only  manifest  some 
time  after  birth. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  individuals, 
from  causes  unknown,  are  not  susceptible  o/ 
contracting  the  most  contagious  diseases, 
even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
for  contracting  them;  if  we  consider  the 
principle  acts  of  the  life  of  the  foetus,  and 
especially  the  respiration,  the  slight  ac- 
tivity of  the  skin,  the  nullity  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  the  absolute  defect  of  the  action 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  $cc.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  foetus  possesses  in  a  slight  degree, 
the  faculty  of  receiving,  by  transnussion, 
the  contagious  diseases  of  the  adult  age,  as 
it  does  of  transmitting  them  itself.  More- 
over if  it  can  be  affected  by  contagion  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother,  why  do  not  the  em- 
bryoes  and  new  born  infants  present  traces 
of,  or  even  the  diseases  with  which  the 
mother  was  affected  P  We  may  remark  here, 
that  infants  in  thei  first  months  of  their 
existence  are  little  apt  to  contract  every 
species  of  contagion;  and  it  is  a  received 
precept  of  the  present  day,  that  vaccina- 
tion ought  not  to  be  performed  until  six 
weeks  or  two  months  after  birth.  Innume- 
rable observations  have  shown  that  the  skin 
of  an  infant,  at  this  age,  is  little  susceptible 
of  receiving  vaccine  contagion. 

In  always  not  admitting  any  species  of 
direct  contagion  from  the  mother  to  the 
foetus,  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  that  if  the  pregnant  woman  be  affected 
with  serious  contagious  diseases,  these  would 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  health  and 
development  of  the  foetus,  from  the  inevi- 
table injury  which  would  be  the  consequence; 
it  is  thus  that  Duettel  (De  morbis  foetuum, 
dissert,  pneses  F.  Hoffman,  Italse,  in  4to, 
1602,  p.  26)  relates  a  case  in  which  a  woman, 
a  short  time  before  her  confinement,  was 
seized  with  confluent  variola:  she  produced 
a  healthful  infant  to  all  appearance,  and  pre- 
senting no  traces  of  variolic  pustules,  which 
nevertheless  died  of  convulsions  on  the 
sixth  day  after  its  birth,  and  in  which  the 
intestines  were  found  gangrenous  in  se- 
veral points  of  their  extent.  It  is  my  opi- 
nion that  small-pox,  as  well  as  all  other 


diseases,  may  develope  itself  spoataneowi 
]y  in  the  foetus,  the  same  as  we  see  it  take 
place  in  infants  and  adults,  without  having 
been  exposed  to  contagion;  that  it  may 
go  through  its  different  periods,  during  the 
al)ode  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus,  leave  on 
its  skin  the  natural  cicatrizations,  and  ia 
fine,  that  it  may  affect  it  at  its  birth,  orcause 
the  death  of  the  embryo  at  an  epoch  more 
or  less  distant  from  its  intra-uterine  life. 
Mauriceau  himself,  according  to  the  account 
of  his  parents,  came  into  the  world  with  th^ 
seeds  of  small-pox. 

Some  persons  pretend  that  the  foetus  may* 
be  affected  with  measles ;  but  without  deny- 
ing the  possibility  oi  this  assertion,  we  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  estab^h  it. 
In  other  respects,  the  reflections  we  bavd 
made  concerning  small-pox  may  equally 
refer  to  the  measles,  as  also  to  scarlatina, 
which  at  present  has  not  been  observed  in 
the  foetus.  (Memoire  Sor  les  Maladies  da 
]poetus  et  de  ses  Annexes.  Par  V.  Andry, 
p.M.P.  Journ.  de  Progress  des  Sciences  et 
institutions  Medicales,  1830, 1. 1,  p.  142,  &c.) 

The  opinions  maintained  in  the  foregoing 
quotations  are  very  easily  refuted.  In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  prove,  by  numerous  cita- 
tions, that  the  infant  in  the  womb  may  be 
born  with  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  measles, 
and  syphilis ;  in  the  second  place  we  have 
only  the  author's  assertion  that  the  infant 
may  be  born  with  small -pox,  though  the 
mother  has  not  had  the  disease — an  asser- 
tion in  open  contradiction  to  his  doctrine, 
that  contagious* diseases  are  not  transmis- 
sible from  the  mother  to  the  infant  in  her 
womb ;  thirdly,  he  cannot  reasonably  deny 
a  positive  fact,  that  the  infant,  whose  mother 
was  vaccinated  a  few  days  before  delivery, 
laboured  under  vaccination  ;  fourthly,  he 
draws  an  objectionable  conclusion  from  the 
two  cases  related  by  the  illustrious  Jenner 
— that  infants  whose  mothers  had  been  vac- 
cinated a  short  time  before  parturition  were 
born  with  small-pox!  because  recent  ex- 
periments have  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 
vaccination  is  only  a  modification  of  small- 
pox; fifthly,  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Joerg 
is  opposed  to  facts,  as  every  one  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  obstelricy  is  aware  that  the 
foetus  in  utero  may  be  contaminated,  at  the 
moment  of  conception,  with  syphilis,  though 
neither  parent  has  the  disease  m  a  primary 
form;  and  several  successive  premature 
births  will  take  place  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  months  of  pregnancy — the  in- 
fants being  born  dead  and  putrid,  as  attested 
by  Dr.  Beatty  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Hamilton  of 
Edinburgh,  &c.  (See  my  Manual  of  Obste- 
tricy.)  And  it  is  also  well  known  to  ob- 
servant practitioners,  that  infants  may  be 
born  alive  with  copper-coloured  eruptions, 
which  will  only  yield  to  mercury,  taken  by 
the  parent  or  the  little  sufferer — ^when  a 
cure  will  be  speedily  effected,  and  the  in- 
fant rapidly  acquire  strength  and  vigour,  as 
I  attest  by  many  observation's  made  in  hoa* 
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pUal  AQcl  dispensary  practice.  It  will  be 
admitted  thai  the  contaraination  of  syphilis 
will  vary  in  different  constitutions.  Some 
affected  will  have  healthful  infants  ;  others 
will  produce  feeble  delicate  of&pring^,  with 
eruptions  or  ulcerations  on  the  genital  organs, 
and  when  the  parents  are  deeply  infectedj 
their  infants  will  be  born  prematurely,  be- 
tween the  7th  and  8th  months  of  pregnancy, 
(he  body  being  deprived  of  life  for  some 
time,  and  putrefaction  apparent.  In  this 
last  case  the  parents  cannot  be  cured,  unless 
they  undergo  a  course  of  mercury  before  the 
woraau  is  again  pregnant-,  for  otherwise  re- 
peated courses  may  be  tried  in  vain,  as  the 
infants  will  continue  to  be  born  dead,  and 
putrid.  Infanta  ai'e  born  with  ulcerations, 
independently  of  syphilis,  as  noticed  by 
Hippocrates.  I  knew  a  lady  who  was  sali- 
vated four  times  during  different  pregnan- 
cies, but  she  still  bad  premature  labours, 
and  the  infants  were  born  dead,  and  putrid. 
On  the  last  occasion  she  began  the  use  of 
mercury,  after  having  missed  one  menstrual 
period.  I  told  her  it  was  extremely  likely 
that  she  was  pregnant,  as  women  affected  as 
she  was  have  a  great  aptitude  for  conception, 
and  that  if  she  was  in  this  state,  the  infant 
would  be  born  dead  as  before.  My  opinio^ 
was  correct.  I  advised  a  conjugal  separa- 
tion for  some  weeks  after  her  delivery, 
during  which  the  husband  and  wife  took 
mercury  and  sarsaparilla.  The  latter  soon 
conceived,  bore  a  living  infant,  and  has  now 
a  large  family.  My  idea  was  that  the  off. 
spring  was  infected  at  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion ;  and  before  this,  that  the  parents  should 
be  cured,  to  exempt  it.  I  shall  now  adduce 
ample  evidence  that  the  infant  in  the  womb 
may  labour  under  small-pox  or  measles,  and 
consequently  uuder  contagious  diseases. 
Sober  reflection  on  the  following  facts  must 
convince  every  candid  hearer  of  the  truth  of 
this  position. 

•.0 — 

NEW  BEOULATIONS,   APOTHEOABIES' 
HALL,   &C. 


**  Qnod  si  eontcmplationem  legis  nature  satis 
eon^nthendissentf  etiam  illad  Mcitseni,*^ 

To  ike  Editor  qf  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Sia — ^The  regulations  which  you  have  in- 
serted in  the  last  number  of  your  journal,  as 
emanating  from  the  collected  wisdom  of 
<*  Rhubarb  UaU,''  fuUy  justifies  the  appli- 
cation of  the  censure  conveyed  in  the  motto 
which  I  have  chosen  for  the  heading  above. 
No  doubt  these  worthies  are  acquainted  with 
Erasistratus — at  least  by  name — and  conse- 
quently  I  need  not  point  out  to  their  notice 
tbe  author  from  whom  I  have  quoted  ;  but  I 
shall  merely  observe  that  the  present  appli- 
cation is  neither  an  overstrained  or  forced 
perversion. 

It  appears  to  me^  that  all  the  regulations 


as  to  study,  lectures,  &c.,  have  been  framed 
by  the  worthy  '*  or  Worshipful"  Society,  as 
if  for  the  mutual  advautRge  of  themselves 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Thus  : 
**  no  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic  would 
be  received,  unless — if  delivered  in  London, 
or  within  seven  miles  thereof— -delivered  by 
a  fellow  liceaciate,  &&.  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sians."  The  new  regulations  include  "  Ma- 
teria Medica,"  under  the  same  regulation  ; 
"  and  both  the  former  and  the  latter  delivered 
without  the  bills  must  be  by  a  fellow,  &c.,  or 
by  a  graduated  doctor  of  a  British  University 
of  four  years'  standing."  Now,  sir,  the  first 
inquiry  is,  have  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
any  such  powers  ?  I  maintain  not.  In  the 
first  place,  the  association  with  the  College 
of  Physicians  confers  no  abstract  or  inde- 
pendent right  to  teach  medicine  in  any  of  its 
branches.  The  privileges,  &c.,  of  the  College 
extend  to  the  practice  only  of  physic  within 
the  bills,  and  they  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  teaching. 

The  degree  of  doctor  from  a  University 
confers  the  right — I  mean  the  legal  right — 
to  teach  in  that  faculty  in  which  the  degree 
hes  been  taken  ;  and  if  by  British  University 
be  meant  those  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  al- 
though the  law  does  not  recognise  the  ab- 
stract right  of  any  other  to  practise  physic, 
yet  I  doubt  if  it  excludes  the  graduates  of 
other  universities  from  teaching  medicine.  Now 
I  understand  the  Worshipful  Company  have  a 
solicitor,  and  lawyers  of  various  kinds  at- 
tached to  their  establishment  \  and  surely  it 
would  be  as  well  that  they  submitted  their 
crude  and  unconcocted  regulations  to  such 
salutary  revision,  before  they  exposed  them- 
selves by  assuming  powers  infiuitely  greater 
and  more  arbitrary  than  those  so  unhappily 
granted  to  them  by  law.  I  will  remind  them 
of  a  short  clause  in  their  own  act — that  is, 
the  act  coDStitating  them  a  corporate  body : 
"  Provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein 
shall  be  taken  or  construed  as  in  any  manner 
affecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  t^e  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  or  of  our  other  I/nicer^ 
nties  of  0:tford  and  Cambridge,**  Now  I  ask, 
are  not  the  regulations  a  direct  and  positive 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  two,  and  indeed  of  all  other  universities? 
The  regulations  are  based  upon  tbe  priocipto 
of  compelling  graduated  physicians  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Royal  College,  and  empty  their 
pockets  into  tbe  coffers  of  the  College.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  would  compel  the 
Court  of  Examiners  to  admit  a  candidate  pre- 
senting certificates  from  a  graduate  in  medi- 
cine in  a  British  University,  to  examination, 
in  despite  of  their  regulations ;  and  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  Society  last 
sufficiently  long,  and  refuse  to  examine  a 
candidate  under  the  above  circumstances, 
the  right  wiU  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  by  moving  for  a  mandamus.  I^et 
then  this  Worshipfnl  Company  consult  their 
legal  advisers  before  they  get  Into  a  hobble  ; 
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for  should  matters  come  to  issue,  they  vill 
reap  nothing  bat  defeat  and  disgrace.     I  re- 
main, &c.,  Alpha. 
London:  May  14,  1835. 
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eORRRL. 

A  refrigerant  and  antiscorbutic  very  much 
employed.  [It  U  scarcely  ever  used  as  a 
remedy  in  this  country.    T.] 

Internally.     Decoction,    Manip.  i— ij 

in  Oij  of  water. 

Refrigerant  and  Diuretic  Juices.  P.    ij— W 

in  the  morning. 

HRBB   BROTH. 

J^.  AcetosellsBi 
Pyri. 

Chaerophylli, 

Lactut  8B  com.*  a  &  manip.  j ; 
Bulvri, 

Sodffi  muriatie,  &  a  q.  s. 
Aquae,  Oij. 
Coque  et  cola. 

A  small  cupful  at  a  time,  to  facilitate  the 
action  of  purgatives. 

[Common  barley-water  or  oatmeal-tea 
would  perhaps  be  as  efficacious.    T.] 

Or  AN  OR  JUICE  very  much  resembles 
that  of  Lemon,  and,  like  it,  is  used  to  pre- 
pare a  Sirop,  P.,  which  is  employed  as  a  re- 
frigerant. 

White  and  red  gooseberries,  mul- 
berries,    CHERRIES,     RASPBERRIES,    the 

POMEGRANATE,  &c.,  are  also  employed  to 
prepare  refrigerant  drinks.  Syrups,  which 
are  in  constant  use,  are  likewise  prepared 
from  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
MEDICINES  EMPLOYED  AS  EMOLLIENTS. 


Mucilage  qf  Acacia  Gum.  P.  |  ss— j»  fre- 
quently during  the  day.  This  preparation 
is  generally  used  aa  a  vehicle  for  other  me- 
dicines. 

Gummy  Alkaline  Potcder,  or  Vegetable  Soap. 
P.  §  of  acacia,  5j  of  carb.  potass.  Gr. 
xij — 9j,  and  more. 

Pdte  de  Gomme  Arabique,     P. 

Strop.  P.  %}t  &i^d  more,  to  sweeten 
emollient  drinks. 

Ptisaniferous  Powder.    H.  of  Montp. 
Be.  Gum.  acacias. 

Extract!  glycyrrhizs,  &  a  §  ij; 
Potassse  nitratis,  5  ij- 
A  iea'Spoot\f'ul  in  a  glass  of  water. 

Oummous  Potion.    H.  de  U  Ch. 

Be.  Gummi  acaciK»  5  j ; 
AquK,  5iy»    , 
Syrupi  simplicifli  %}. 
Misce. 

Gummous  Emulsion.    H.  of  Germ. 

l^.  Gum.  acaciffi,  §  ss ; 

Emulsionis,  simplicis,  Jxij; 
Aquas,  q.  s. 
Misce. 

I  ij— iv  to  be  taken  frequently  during  the 

day. 

Calmant  Potion.     H.  of  Italy. 
Be*  Gum.  acacia,  5j; 
AquRe  destillatSB,  ^ss; 
Syiupi  althsBSB,  Ijss; 
Becoeti  bordei,  Ojss. 
Misce. 

The  dose  is  half  «  glo^f^*  C/jed  in  nephritic 
colic. 

MudlaginoittS  Mixture.    H.  of  Eng. 
K.  Mucilaginis  acaciae,  Jviy; 
Misturee  gum.  acacias,  S  Ut 
Aquae  d&ttillalaB  mentlae,  i  v ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  §  j. 
Dosis  i  ij  ter  in  die. 

Simple  Looch.    H.  dee  Yen. 
R.  AcacisB  gum., 
Sacchari,  a  a  3  ij » 
Aquae,  i  y. 
Misce. 

Employed  as  an  emoUieni  and  evctpienf  for 
other  medicines. 

GUM  TRAGACANTB. 

It  possesses  the  same  properties  as  gum 
acacias,  and  is  employed  in  the  same  cases. 
It  is  also  used  to  give  a  consistence  to  cer- 
tain preparations,  and  to  suspend  certain  in- 
soluble sulistances  in  water. 

Internally.    Povder.    Gr.  x— xv.  In 


GUM    ACACIA. 

An  emollient  which  is  very  much  used  in 

cases  of  gastritis,  phlegmasia  of  the  air  pas-  »  Pot»o^  of  5  iv. 

tages.  &c..  and  which  enters  into  the  com-  MucUage.    r.     Jj— ij. 

position  of  a  great  number  of  officinal  pre-  Compound  Powder  Gum  Tragacanth,    H.  of 


Powder.    3m"— 3j»  i^  * 


parations. 

Internally. 
potion. 

Solution,  S  ss— j  to  Oij  of  water. 

Tlie  Eau  de  Gomme  of  the  H.  de  Paris 
contains  ^  ss  of  gum  to  tiie  same  quantity 
of  water. 


England. 
B^.  Gum.  tragacanthae, 

acnciae, 

Amyli,  &a  ijss; 
Sacchari,  ^iij. 
Misce. 
3  si-'ij  in  an  aqueons  vehicle. 
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MARSH*liALLOWS. 

All  emollient  very  much  employed,  both 
internally  and  externally,  in  the  treatment 
of  phlegmasia.  [Seldom  used  in  this  coun- 
try.   T.] 

Imtbrnallt.  Decoction  ox  Injvswn,  ij 
to  Oj  of  water. 

The  Jnfntions  qf  Marsh-mdllow  of  the  Hot. 
D.  and  de  la  Cb.  do  not  differ  from  the 
above  preparation. 

Strop.  P.  §j — ij,  to  iwecten  emollient 
drinks. 

Tableitade  Gidmauve.     P. 

Mucilage  qf  ike  Root  ^f  Marsh-fnalUno.   P. 

Jt^fvsion  qf  Marsh-malkw,    H.  Militaires. 

R.  AlthaeaB.  Sjij; 
Olycyrrhizae,  Jj; 
Aquae,  Oiijse. 
Decoque  ad  Oijss  et  cola. 
A  small  cupful  taken  at  a  dote* 
ExTBUNALLY.    Decoctton,      In   lotions, 
fomentations,  local  baths,  &c. 

EmolUent  Collyrium,    H.  des  Enf. 

Be.  RadiciB  althsae,  5  j ; 
Aquae,  Oss. 
Decoque  et  cola. 
Employed  in  acute  ophthalmia, 

^  Calmant  Gargle.   H6t.  D. 

G^.  Decocti  altbaeee,  Jvj; 
Syrupi  mellis,  J  ij. 
Hisce. 
Employed  in  inflammatory  angina. 

The  Gargarisme  de  Guimame  of  the  H.  de 
la  Ch.  does  not  differ  from  the  preceding. 

.  Calmant  Fomentation.    H.  of  Germ. 

K.  Foliorum  althaeae,  manip.  iv; 
■  papaveris,  manip.  j ; 

— —  hyoBcyamii  pug.  ij ; 
Aque,  Oj. 
Decoque  et  cola. 

Emollient  Enema.    H.  de  la  Ch. 

Be. Radicis althieae,   Sj; 
Aquae,  Oj. 
Decoque  et  cola. 

MALLOW  (LXAYBS  AND  FLOWKM). 

They  possess  the  same  properties,  and  are 
used  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  marsh-mallow. 

Intbbnally.  Flowers.  Infusion  ox  De* 
eoction.    Pine  j— ij  to  Oij  of  water. 

Pectoral  Ptisan.  P.  A  small  cupful  at  a 
dose. 

Illusion  qf  Marsh^mallow,    H6t.  D.  and 
H.  de  la  Ch. 

R.  Flornm  malvtt,  3ij! 
AquB  ferventis,  Oij. 
Decoque  et  cola. 
A  small  cupful  at  a  dose, 

EXTBRNALLT. 

Fomentation  qf  MalUm.    H«  de  la  Cll« 
R.  Fol.  malvsB,  §j; 
Aquas,  Oj, 


M. 


Calmant  Gargle.    H.  de  la  llat. 

R.  Infusi  florum  malvae,  J  iv; 
lACtis  recentis,  §  i. 


BORRAGB    (lBAVBS  AND  FLOWBRS). 

Borrage  is  an  emollient,  diuretic,  and  so- 
dorific,  much  employed  in  a  number  of  in- 
flammatory affections. 

Intbrnally.  Decoction  and  Infusion. 
Manip.  j---ij  to  Oij  of  water. 

The  Decoction  of  Borrage  of  the  HAt  D. 
and  de  la  Cb.  contains  5  ij  of  the  flowers  of 
borrage  to  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

Expressed  Juice.     P.     §  ij — iv. 

Distilled  Water.  P.  |  ij — iv,  as  a  vehicle 
for  diuretic  potions. 

Extract.    P.     9j— 5j. 

If^fusion  of  Borrage.  P.  (  5  j — Oj ,  honey 
B  j.)    A  cupful  at  a  dose,  taken  hot. 

COMFREY. 

An  emollient  not  much  employed  at  the 
present  day.  Formerl3»very  much  used  in 
hsBmorrhagies  from  the  lungs,  intestines,  &c. 

Internally.  Decoction.  §  ss— j  in  Oij 
of  water. 

The  Decoction  qf  Convey  of  the  HAt.  D. 
contains  the  latter  quantity. 

Sirop.  P.  Jj — ij,  in  a  potion,  or  to 
sweeten  calmant  drinks. 

LiaUORlCB. 

Liquorice  is  a  pleasant  demulcent,  prin- 
cipally employed  to  sweeten  ptisans  in  the 
hospitals.  The  powder  is  used  as  an  ezci- 
pient  for  other  medicines,  and  to  envelope 
boluses  and  pills. 

Internally.  Powder.  Gr.  xviij— 3j. 
Not  much  employed.  ^ 

Illusion.     3  ij— iij  in  Oij  of  cold  water. 

Extract.    P.     3iv— gi. 

Pdte.  P.  q,  s.  A  popular  remedy  for 
colds. 

Pdte  de  riglisse  anisee.   P.    q.  s. 

COCOA. 

A  nutritive  emollient ;  constantly  used 
Bi  an  analeptic  aliment.  The  oil  concreted 
is  employed  as  a  calmant,  in  phlegmasia  of 
the  pulmonary  and  urinary  organs.  Exter- 
nally it  is  applied  to  hemorrhoidal  tumours, 
chaps  of  the  nipples,  &c. 

Internally.  Simple  Chocolat.  P.  As 
an  aliment  and  an  excipient  for  other  medi- 
cine. 

Chocolat  h  la  Vanille.  P.  The  same  usages. 

Oil  or  Butter  of  Cocoa.  P.  5  j— ij,  in  an 
emulsion,  or  in  pills. 

Pectoral  Cream  de  Dronehin. 

R.  Butyri  cocao,  Jij; 
Syrupi  tolutani, 

capillaris, 

Sacchari,  a  a  §  i. 
Dosis  cochl.  mag.  aubinde. 
Eztekkally, 
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Emollient  Suppositorium. 

ft.  Butyri  cocao, 

Cerati  simplicis,  ft  &  p;  e. 

Cerat  Employed  in  Chap$  of  the  Lips. 

R.  Bntyri  cocao, 

Cerae  albaB,  a  a  partem  unam  { 
Olei  amygdalae,  partes  duas. 
Misce. 

LINSEED. 

An  emollient  very  much  employed.  It 
is  administered  internally  in  phlegmasia  of 
the  urinary  organs;  also  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  lungs,  &c.  It  is  the  most 
common  of  emollient  cataplasms. 

Internally.  Decoction,  3  ss — j  in  Oij 
of  water. 

Mucilage.    P.  .  Jj — §  ij. 

Jufvaion  of  Linseed,  Hot.  B.  and  H.  de  la  Ch. 
R.  Uni  semin.  contusorara,  5ij; 
Glycyrrhizae  radicis,  5j; 
Aquae,  Oij. 
Decoque  el  cola. 

A  cupful  at  a  dose,  taken  hot,  in  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  urinary  system  and  air 
passages. 

Compound  Decoction  qf  Linseed, 

I^.  Infusi  semin.  lini,  Oij  ; 
Potassae  nitratis,  3  J  * 
Mannae^  §j. 
A  cupful  to  be  taken  at  intervals. 
Externally.  Decoction,    In  lotions,  fo- 
mentations, &c. 

Emollient  Cataplasm.     P.    q.  s. 

Calmant  Enema.     Hot.  D. 

R-  Lini  seminum,  |  ij ; 
Aquae,  Oij. 
Becoque  cola  et  adde, 

Olei  olivae,  5  ij. 
The  EmoUiejit  Knema  of  the  H.  de  Paris 
consists  of  Iftj  of  linseed. 

llie  Enema  of  Linseed  of  the  H.  des  Enf. 
contains  5  ss  of  linseed  to  Oj  of  water. 
Emollient  Fomentation.     U.  de  la  Mat. 

R.  Lini  seminum,  5  j ; 
Florum  raalvae,  5  j ; 
Aquae,  Oj. 
Becoque  et  cola. 

Employed  in  eases  of  abdomincd  inflamma^ 
/ton,  and  in  inflammatory  adema,  uhieh  fre- 
quently takes  place  after  parturition. 

Emollient  Cataplasm.    H.  de  Paris. 

R.  Farinae  lini, 

hordei,  a  a  p.  6. 

Aquae,  q.  s. 
Boil  to  a  proper  consistence.  It  is  applied 
to  inflammatory  tumours,  and  upon  the  «ntn- 
flamed,  skin,  in  cases  of  phlegmasia  qf  the  sur- 
rounding  parts.  It  is  likewise  applied  Jo  keep 
up  a  floic  of  blood  after  the  application  of 
leeches. 

LINSEED    OIL. 

Linseed  oil  is  an  emollient,  and  slightly 
laxative.     It  is  not  much  adminirtered  in- 


ternally, on  account  x^f  Its  disagreeable  fla- 
vour. It  is  used  externalty  in  eiitiltaa,  em- 
brocations, Sec. 

Internally.     ^  b&— j,'in  Ixmth. 

Externally.  In  ointments,  embroca- 
tions, and  as  aa  excipient  for  divers  lini- 
ments, q.  q. 

[The  lin.  calcis  (equal  parts)  of  Knseed 
oil  and  lime-water  is  a  favourite  remedy  ftw 
burns  and  scalds  in  this  country.    T.] 

SmoUient  BnemcL     H«  of  0erm. 

R.  Specierum  emoll.  5  j ; 

Aquae,  Oj. 
Coque,  cola  et  adde, 

Olei  lini,  J  ij. 
M. 

SWEET  ALif  ONDS. 

Sweet  almonds  are  frequently  employed 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  to  combat  in- 
ternal inflammation. 

Internally.     Milk  of  Almonds.     P. 
5  ss — j  frequently  during  the  day. 
Looeh  Blanc.    P.    A  s^onful  at  a.  dose. 
Strop  d'orgeat.    P.     |  ss— j)  to  sweeten 
emollient  and  diuretic  drinks. 

Emulsion  of  Sweet  Almonds.    H.  of  Paris. 

R.  Amygdal.  dul.  5  «» 

Aquae,  Oj  s 

Syrupi  simplicis,  |j. 
Misce. 
A  small  cupful  to  be  taken  at  d  aose. 

Enndsive  Ptisan. 

R.  Amygdal,  dul.  ^ji 
Avenae  sativsa,  %  iij* 
Tere  simul  et  adde, 

Becocti  hordei,  Oiij; 
Syrupi  violife,  f  ij ; 
Aquae  cinnamomi,  5iv, 
M.    A  small  cupful  at  a  dose. 

White  Looch,    H.  St.  Xnt. 

R.  Amygdal.  dulc.  No.  xv  ; 

TragacantliBB  pulv.  gr.  xx ; 

Syrupi  simplicis,  5ij; 

Olei  amygdalarnm, 

Aquae  flor.  aurantii,  &  ft  S^j  > 

— *— font«iie&,  Si  v. 
Misce. 
A  spoonful  at  a  dose. 

Emulsive  Looeh.    H.  des  £ii£. 

R.  Emulsionis  amygdftl8&,  %  iVj 
Syrupi  simplicis,  5  j ; 
Tragacanthse,  ^.  vi. 
Bosis  cochl.  mag.  ssape  in  die. 


OIL  OF  SWEET  ALMONDS. 

In  large  doses  almoncl  oil  is  a  laxative; 
in  small  quantities  an  emollient.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  Rulmonary  inflammation.  This 
oil  is  used  as  a  laxative  to  purge  children 
and  persons  of  a  delicate  con'^tilution. 

Internally.  5  ks— j,  mixed  with  a 
syrup,  or  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Looch  sans  imvlsio.  P.  A  bpoonful  at  a 
dose. 

Lo'  '^c  sanM  doee4 
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Oleagentm  Potion.     H.  de  la  Ch, 

R.  Olei  amygdalae,  ^ss; 
Gum.  tragacaDthas,  gr.  x ; 
Syrupi  Bimplicifl,  §i| 
AquaB,  Sij. 
Posis  cochl.  mag.  urgenti  tiwaL' 
The  Looeh  Blane  of  the  H.  des  Enf.  differs 
only  from  the  preceding  potion  in  the  tra- 
gscatlth  being  replaced  by  5  ij   of  acacia 
gum,  and  the  quantity  of  water  being  g  iv. 
The  Looch  Simple  of  the  same  hospital 
contains  5  ij  of  almond  oil,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  simple  syrup  and  of  water. 

OUa§enout  Potion.    H6L  D. 
R.  Infusi  bechic.» 

Olei  amygdal.  dul.,  a  a  i  ij ; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  gj. 
Misce. 

Bmplotfed  in  inflammations  of  the  chest,  to 
calm  the  cough. 

The  Oleagenous  Potion  of  the  H.  des  Enf. 
contains  only  g  ss  of  oil  to  g  iv  of  a  gum- 
mous  vehicle. 

ExTERKALLY.    In  cmhrocations,  and  88 
a  vehicle  for  divers  liniments. 
Simple  Cerat.     P.    q.  s. 
C^atofOalen.    P.    q.  g. 

Emollient  Enema,     H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Olei  araygdalarum, 
gacchari,  fta  gj; 
Decocti  hordei,  Oss. 
Misce. 

Emollient  Cataplasm. 

R.  Olei  amygdalarum,  g  ss  j 
Lactis  ferventis,  Oj ; 
Micae  panis,  q.  s. 
Fiat  cataplasma; 

Sometimes  3  ij  of  camphor  is  added  to  this 
cataplasm. 

OIL   OF  OLIVES. 

An  eraollieht  and  laxative,  employed  in 
the  same  cAsfes  as  the  oil  of  almonds ;  very 
much  used  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  certain 
acrid  substances.  This  oil  acts  also  as  an 
anthelinintic,  and  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  plasters  and  lini- 
ments. 

Internally.  5  ij—  g  j,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter by  the  aid  of  a  mucilage. 

Oleagenous  Potion.     H.  des  V^n. 
R.  Olei  olivaB,  g  ij ; 

Mucilaginis  acaciae,  g  v ; 
Syrupi  capillaris»  g  ij. 
Misce. 

Dosis  cochl.  mag.  urgente  tussi. 
Oleagenous  Emulsion.     H.  of  Germ. 

R.OleioHvaB,  gj; 

Vitelliovi,  No.j. 
Tere  et  adjice, 

Aqu*,  g  vij. 
Dosis  cochl.  mag. 

Externally.  As  a  vehicle  for  diwra 
uniments  and  enemato. 


Oleagenous  Enema.    H.  of  Italy. 
R.  Olei  oliv»,  g  iij ; 
Beeocti  althne,  gix; 

Mellis,  gj. 
Misce. 

Emollieni  Enema.    H.  de  la  Mat. 
R.  Foliorum  malvae. 

pyri,aa  gij; 

Aquae,  Oij. 
Decoque,  cola  et  adde, 

Olei  olivae,  g  iij. 
Misce. 

The  White  and  Nut  Oil  possess  the  saine 
properties,  and  arc  employed  in  the  same 
diseases. 

BOUNDSTOOTR. 

An  emollient  and  diuretic,  daily  em- 
ployed in  inflammatory  diseases,  especially 
of  the  urinary  organs. 

Internally.  Decoction,  gss— jtoOij 
of  water. 

Ptisan  of  Dog's-grass.  P.  A  glassful  at  a 
dose.  Same  proportions,  sweetened  with 
liquorice. 

Expressed  Juice.     P.      g  ss— j. 

Decoction  of  Boundstooih,  or  Common  Ptisan. 
H.  de  Paris. 

R. Graminis canioi,  gj; 

Glycyrrhizas,  3j; 

Aquae,  Oij. 
Decoque  et  cola. 
A  cupjful  at  a  time. 

PKARL   BARLEY. 

An  emollient  in  constant  use]  in  a  number 
of  acute  diseases. 

Intern  ALLlr .  Decoction,  g  as— j  to  Oij 
of  water. 

Ptisan  of  Pearl  Barlfij.  P.  A  cupful  at 
a  dose. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Barley.    British 
Hospitals. 

R.  Decocti  hordei,  Oij ; 
Caricae  fructus  concisi, 
Uvaruin  passarum,  demptisaci- 
nis,  gij; 

Glycyrrhizae  rad.  concisae  et  con- 
tusae,  gss; 

Aqua?,  Oj. 
Decoque  ad  Oij,  et  cola. 
A  cupful  at  a  dose. 

Decoction  of  Barlet/  with  Gum.    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Hordei,  5  vi ; 
Gum.  acaciae,  3j; 
AqusEi,  Oij. 
Coque,  cola  et  adde, 

Sacchari,  q.  s. 
Misce. 

A  cupful  at  a  dose. 
AciJuhted  DecocHon  of  Barley.   H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Decocti  hordei,  Oiij  ; 
Limon.  incis..  No.  ij. 
Coque  ad  Oj  et  adde. 
Sacchari,  gij. 
A  small  cupful  at  a  dose. 
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ExTBRNAXLT.    JhcoctUm.   In  lotioDs,  fo- 
mentations, injections,  gargles,  &c. 
Famne.    In  cataplasms. 

Rtsohoent  Cataplasm.    H.  des  Enf. 

R.  Farinae  hordei,  5  ▼"] ; 
Saponis  amygdal.,  §iv; 
Aqas,  q.  s. 
Misce. 

BICE. 

An  emollient  and  slight  nutritive,  much 
employed  in  inflammations  of  the  digestive 
tube.  [According  to  Dr.  Tytler,  deterio- 
rated rice  caused  cholera  in  India  and 
Europe,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  in  191  7j  to  the  last  in  Europe  in 

1833.    T.] 

Internally.   DeeocHon.    5y — ^ivinOij 

of  water. 

The  Dteociion  qf  Rice  of  the  H6t.  D.  and 
de  la  Ch.  do  not  differ  from  the  above  in  their 
proportions.  This  decoction  is  frequently 
diluted  with  the  decoction  of  catechu,  and 
sweetened  with  quinces.  It  is  then  employ- 
ed in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  &c. 

Acidulated  Decoetum  qfRiee. 

R. Pulveris  oryziB,  5j; 
Aquae,  Oiv. 
Decoque,  cola  et  adjice, 

Syrupi  hordei,  J  ss ; 
Succicitri,  J  j. 

Misce. 

A  cupful  at  a  do$e. 

OATMEAL. 

It  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the 

5 receding  substances.    Much  employed  in 
iseases  of  ^e  chest. 

Internally.  Decoetum.  3ij— ivtoOij 
of  water.  This  decoction,  which  is  com- 
monly called  Eau  de  Gruan,  is  often  diluted 
with  milk,  and  sweetened  with  the  syrup  of 
gum.  An  infusion  (oatmeal  tea)  is  drank  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  purgatives. 

starch. 

The  same  properties  and  usages  as  the 
above.  More  employed  externally  in  ene- 
mata  than  internally.  .    ,   ^.. 

Externally.  Decoction,    3y— ivtoOij 

of  water,  in  an  enema. 

Mucilage  qf  Starch.    H.  of  England. 

R.  Amyli,  3iij; 
Aquae,  Oj. 
Hub  the  starch,  graduallif  adding  the  water 
toU;  then  boil  till  a  mucilage  it  produced.   In 
clysters.    In  some  cases  laudanum  is  added. 
Starch  Enema.    M.  de  Sant^. 
R. Becocti amyli,  §v; 
Olei  lini,  Sj« 

M. 

Starch  Enema.    H.  des  Enf. 

R.Arayli,  5j. 
AquSB,  Oj. 

Boil.  ^  ,  , 

Dried  Rairins,  Figs,  Dates,  and  Jv 

JUBK8,  are  knovn  under  the  nwac  of  Pecti 


ral  FruUs,  and  are  frequently  employed  aa 
emollients  in  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Internally.   The  pulp  of  the  Date.    P. 

Pdte  de  Dattes.    P. 

Prunes  possess  the  same  qualities,  and 
are  likewise  laxative.  A  decoction  of  them 
is  employed  to  purge  children. 

,The  seeds  of  Gourd,  Mellon,  and  Cu- 
cumber are  known  under  the  appellation 
of  Semences  froides  majeures.  They  are  em- 
ployed to  prepare  emulsions,  which  have  the 
same  properties  as  the  milk  of  almonds. 

Hemp  seed  is  employed  in  the  same 
manner. 

Cow's  and  Asses*  Milk  are  employed 
as  emollients  and  slight  nutritives  in  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  either  pure  or  diluted 
with  barley  water.     {Hydrogala  of  the  H.  de 

la  Ch.) 

Whey  is  a  refrigerant  and  emollient.  It 
is  employed  in  inflammatory  diseases.  It 
is  generally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  me- 
dicines. 

Gelatin  is  used  to  prepare  emoluent 
and  strengthening  baths.  It  is  the  basis  of 
the  GeUe  de  come  de  cerf,  P.,  and  is  used  in 
many  other  preparations. 

Veal,  Fowl,  Turtle,  Frogs,  Vipers, 
and  Lobsters,  are  used  to  prepare  emol- 
lient broths,  which  are  employed  in  cases  of 
acute  disease. 

Bouillon  de  Veau.   P.  A  cupful  at  a  dose. 
BouilUm,  or  Eau  de  PouUt.   P. 
Bouillon  de  Colimacons.    P. 
Bouillon  d^icrevisses.    P. 
Bouillon  de  Viptres.    P. 
Sirop  de  mou  de  Veau.    P. 
pectoral  drinks. 

The  Esphces    EmoUienteSt  P.r 
weighte  of  the  following  ingredients:— 
Dried  leaves  of  Mallow. 

. Marsh-mallow, 

•.-...-. Mullein, 

__ Groundsel, 

—  Pellitory. 

The  Espies  B6chique,Vn  are  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  the  flowers  of  the  following : 
Dried  flowers  of  Mallow, 

«— ^— Amaranth, 

■  Coltsfoot, 

._—*-.——  Red  poppies. 
The  Especes  Bichique,  composed  of  fruits, 
are  equal  parts  of  the  following :-» 
Dates, 
Jujubes, 
Figs, 
Raisins. 
The  Especes  FectoraUs,  P.,  are  composed 
of  equal  parts  of 

Dried  leaves  of  Maidenhair, 
-  Veronica, 

Hyssop, 

— — — ^  Ground-ivy. 
"~        '*  -*8  preparations  are  adminisler- 
*brm  of  decoction,  i  j  to  Oy 


Ij-U.  ^ 
are  equal 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MEDICINES    EMPLOYED   AS   CAUSTICS, 
RUBEFACIENTS^  AND  EPI8PA8TIGS. 

CAUSTIC  POTASS. 

A  VERT  energetic  caustic,  leaving  a  •oft, 
greyish  eschar,  which  is  easily  detached.  It 
is  employed  to  establish  setons,  to  open  cold 
abscesses,  or,  accompanied  with  induration 
of  the  neighbouring  parts,  to  cauterize  en- 
venomed wounds.  &c.  It  acts  internally  as 
a  corrosive  poison;  nevertheless,  it  is  ad- 
ministered, very  much  diluted,  in  gravel, 
nephretic  colics,  and  other  affections  de- 
pendent on  a  superabundance  of  uric  acid. 
It  is  likewise  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scrofula  and  some  diseases  of  the 
■kin,  such  as  leprosy,  &c. ;  but  this  solu- 
tion, although  much  diluted,  speedily  op- 
presses the  stomach,  and  causes  anorexia  • 
which  prevents  its  use  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Internally.  Solution  of  Poiasta,  P. 
Gat.  V — XX,  in  a  potion. 

Alcoholized  SoluiumqfPotana.    H.  of  Germ, 
R.  PotassK  causticHB,  5 j  • 
Alcoholis,  5  viij. 
Liqua. 

The  dote  ii  gut.  xx— xl,  in  a  mucilaginous 
pohon,  as  a  diaphoretic,  S^c. 

Externally.  As  a  caustic.  The  manner 
of  applying  it  is  by  placing  a  very  small 
portion  in  an  aperture  cut  in  adhesive  plas- 
ter, just  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  part 
only  that  is  intended  to  be  cauterized.  The 
whole  should  be  covered  with  another  piece 
of  sticking  plaster. 

CoUgrium  de  Gimberant,    H.  of  Germ. 
R.  Potassas  causticae,  gr.  j ; 
Aquae  destillatae,  fj. 
Misce. 

Stimulating  Lotion  of  Saviard.    H.  of  Germ . 

R.  Potassae  causticae,  5ij. 
Camphoree,  9ij; 
Sacchari,  5  ij  ; 
Aquaft,  Oij. 
Dissolve. 

Bmphjfed  in  the  treatment  qf  atonic  and 
^mgous  ukers. 

CAUSTIC  SODA. 

The  same  properties  as  the  caustic  pot- 
HL    Not  much  employed. 
Externally. 

Pommade  employed  in  Tinea.    H.  St.  L. 
R.  Sodae  cansticse, 

Sulphatis  jpotassBB,  &  a  5  iy  • 
Adipis,  %  iij. 
Reduce  the  soda  and  the  sulphate,  and  incor- 
porate them  with  the  lard. 

Employed  in  frictions  on  the  diseased  head, 
after  the  scabs  have  been  removed  by  means  of 
VOL.  VII.  ^ 


MtopZomu,  and  the  hair  cut  shoHi  the  head 
should  then  be  covered  with  blotting  paper. 

PROTONITRATB  OF  MERCURY. 

A  very  energetic  caustic;  employed  in 
tetters,  cancerous  ulcerations  of  the  skin, 
and  even  those  of  the  neck  and  of  the  breast. 

Solution  qf  the  ProtonUrate  qf  Mercury.  H 

St.  L. 

R.Hydrarg.  proto-nitratis,  Jj. 
Acidi  nitrici,  g  viij.  ' 

Dissolve. 

Itis  appUed  by  means  qf  a  small  brush,  and 
the  part  cauterized  covered  wUh  lint  which  has 
been  also  imbibed  with  the  caustic. 

CHLORIDE  OP  ANTIMONY  (bUTTER  OP  AN- 
TIMONY). 

A  caustic,  whose  action  is  prompt  and 
energetic.  It  is  often  employed  to  caute- 
nze  narrow  and  sinuous  wounds,  such  as  the 
bites  of  enraged  animals. 

It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camePs  hair 
pencil,  or  by  lint.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
absorb  the  blood  before  it  is  applied,  aa  that 
Uquid  rapidly  decomposes  it. 

THE  IMPURE  ACETATE  OP  COPPER— VER- 
DIGRIS. 

A  caustic,  employed  to  suppress  fungous 

flesh,  and  to  destroy  syphilitic  excrescence^ 
ecc. 

Externally.  The  surface  of  the  wound 
should  be  sprinkled  with  a  small  quantity 
or  this  substance. 

Onguent  4gyptiac.  P.  To  dress  fungous 
nlcers.  * 

The  NITRATE  OP  silver,  the  white  ox- 
ide OF  arsenic,  the  sulphate  op  cop- 

PER,  the  RED  OXIDE  OP  MERCURY,  SOLU- 
TION OF  AMMONIA,  and  the  mineral 
acids,  act  as  violent  caustics.  We  have 
already  mentioned,  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ters, other  effects  on  the  economy. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rubefacient 
and  epispastic  substances,  of  which  the  most 
common  in  use  are— cantharides,  black 

MUSTARD-SEEDS,  TATRATE  of  ANTIMONY. 
CROTON  OIL,  &C.  &C. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MBDICINE8   GENERALLY  EMPLOYED  AS 
ANTHEUCNTICS. 

POMBORANATE  (BARK  OF  THE  ROOT). 

Astringent  and  anthelmintic.   Very  much 
employed  in  taenia,  and  with  much  success. 
Internally. 

Anthelmintic  Decoction. 

R.  Cort.  rad.  punicas  granati,  J  ij  j 
Aquae,  Oij. 

Macera  per  horas  xxiv,  coque  ad  Oj,  cola 
et  adde, 

Syrupi  mcnthae,  ij. 

u  u 
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Tlus  deeoctioii  is  employed  with  mnch 
sacccM  in  tenia.  Apnrfl^tire  potion  dioold 
be  adraudsiered  the  crciuag  before  taking 
it.  The  fint  or  aecoad  dote  aomeiimee  oc- 
caaoM  vomiUng;  boi  thk  cirenmatance 
dioiild  noi  prevent  administering  the  third, 
iHdcb  vill  not  prodnce  this  effect.  If  the 
tmia  is  not  entirely  expelled,  a  similar  pre- 
paration shonki  be  giren  the  foUowmg  day. 

Some  piactitionen  prefer  g^nng  for  two 
or  three  mornings  two  glasses  of  a  weaker 
deeoctioOf  composed  of  twelve  drachms  of 
the  bark  boiled  for  half  an  hoar  in  three 
pints  of  water.  In  this  case  it  is  neceamry 
to  administer  a  purgative  immediately  after. 

TUeivre  of  fOke  Mat.    Peschier. 

K.  Folior,  fiticis  maris,  I  ij ; 
Etkeris  snlfliarici,  q.  s. 
Ifaaem  per  afiqoot  tempos,  dein  cola. 
Dose,  mviij — xmt  in  pills,  iHth  an  ettrnet, 

^      -    ■        3ij   in  Oj  of 


ThiadeeoetiDn  is  nsed  &t  la  Chants. 

MOU8SB  DK   COaSa    (BXLKlMTHOCOmTON). 

k  mtstore  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
ftances«fuci,  alv»,  confervae,  corrallinaB,  &c 

hmnt]fAi.lT.  Gr.  x— 3ij.  InfusUm, 
5ij—0J  of  water. 

C0aa.ALLI3(E. 

Thia  substance  appean  to  act  as  a  vermi- 
f  age,  on  acconnt  of  the  sea  weed  with  which 
it  is  mizedf  and  the  saline  matter  with 
which  it  is  impregnated.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
oHen  employed  with  snocess  in  cases  of 
Imnbrici. 

iKVSBirafcLT.    PoKdeTf  9) —  5  j . 

Anthelmintic  Powder. 

R.  Coraltinse  (de  corse), 

Aiteraesiae  contrat,  a  a  ?  iij ; 
Hydrar.  snbmtir.,  9j. 
Divide  in  chartntas  octo   qnofidie  sn- 
mendas. 

DeeoHitmttf  CorroUMe.  H6t.  D.  H.  delaCh. 

K.  Corallinae,  $  j ; 
Aqose,  Oij« 
Becoque  et  cola, 
A  gla^fut  at  a  dote. 

Vermifuge  Potum.    H.  de  la  Mat. 

&.  Coiallinse,  S  iv  ^ 
Aqus  ferventis,  5  ^'j* 
Hhceni,  cola  et  adjice, 

Syrupi  me11i9,  5j- 
3#.    For  a  dose. 

TIN. 

An  anthelTnintic,  not  much  employed  at 

the  present  day.  ,^,.        «   * 

Intkrnallt.  Poicder,  ot  rthnys.  F.  5» 

— j,  incorporated  in  honey  or  syrup. 


n0  Formulary  of  HoSfUals. 

Verwufmge  PoKder.  H.  of  Genu. 

K.Stanni,  3ij; 

Solpbatis  feizi,  gr.  v. 
ICsce  et  divide  in  chartnlas  sx,  qaanim 
eapat  nnam  second!  qoiqae  bora. 

Verwd/mge  EUetwary.    ILdelaCh. 

K-  Stanni  pnlv.,  |j; 
Ext.  aitemisis  vnlg.. 
Pnlveris  jala])tt,  2  &  S j; 
Sympi  cichorii,q.  a. 
Divide  in  bolos  xij  vel  xv,qnornm  capiat 
annm  singnlA  semihone. 

SBifaH  coRT«A-TAaTAmiAir  aocTiRmx- 

WOOD. 

Bather  an  energetic  anthelmintic  piim:!- 
pally  employed  to  destroy  Inmbricoidea 
and  ascariaes. 

lNTKaxAi.LT.     PoKder.     Gr.  xx — 3*|» 

incorporated  with  hooey. 

lufuam.  3ij— iijinwater,wine,ormilk. 

rerwufrnge  Pmoder.    H.  of  Genn. 
B^.  Artemesise  santonicfls,  $0; 

PotasBS  tartratis,  5iij; 
Sacchari,  3ij- 
Divide  in  chartnlAs  xvi,  qnarom  capiat 
unam  tertii  vel  quarti  qnaqne  hort 

Vemdf^ge  Boluses.    H.  de  Paris. 

R.  Artemesia  santonics,  9|j ; 
Submnrialis  hydrargyri,  gr,  yj; 
Camphora,  gr.  xviij; 
Syrupi  simplicis,  q.  s. 
Divide  m  bolos  iij,  quorum  suinat  onuia 
▼el  duos  quotidie. 

AnthOnlntie  Boluses.    H.  Mifitaires. 
R.  ArtcmesiBB  santonicae,  gr.  x ; 
Hydrargyri  submur.,  gr.ij; 
Mellb,  q.  s. 
Fiat  bolus. 
Decoction  of  Tartarian  Sovlkermtood.  H6t.  D. 
{^.  Artemesiae  santonicse,  %  ss; 
Aqo£e  ferventis,  Oij. 
Decoqoe  et  cola. 
A  cupful  at  a  dose. 

Anthelmintic  Potion.    H.  of  Italy. 
}l.  Artemeaise  santoniae,  SU 
Pulveria  rhci,  3  ij ;  ^ 
Aquae  ferventis,  1  viij. 
Coque  ad  1  vj,  cola  et  addc, 
Syrupi  cichorii,  5J» 
Divide  in  doses  duas. 
The  Especes  Anihelmintiques  are  composed 

of— 

Dried  flowers  of  tandey, 

.- abistnth, 

chamomile.. 

The  infusion  is  prepaied  from  ^J^oOij 

of  boiling  water. 

FINIS. 


Review^Eneyclogrt^hy  ofth^  MecUeal  Sciences. 


BncyclognphU  da  Sciences  MedieaUa,  Xeper- 
toire  GeneraU  de  eet  Sciemees  au  1 9eme  SiecU: 
BnuteUes.    BAcyclography  ttf  the  Medieul 
Sciejuei^    and  General   Repertory  qf  those 
Sciences im  ike ISihCaUmrjf.    V0LI.--ABA 
— ADU.  BriuBeia. 
Ip  the  preaeot  rage  for  dictionaries,  ency. 
clopedies,  encyelographies,  and  other  com- 
part Hiasses  of  information  goes  on,  the  bi- 
bliofxrfists  will  aaimredly  be  ander  the  neces- 
sity of  shutting  shop.    Instead  of  the  formal, 
parliamentary  fm  pomp  we  mean),  post  oc- 
tavo, with  hegely. leaded  lines,  and  margin  as 
broad  as  the  Hnmber,  we  have  now  the  close 
typed,  closely  lined,  doable^eoliunned  page, 
with  scarcely  margin  enongh  on  which  to 
scratch  the  literal  errata,  or  mark  an  ex- 
tract by  a  pencil  line.    Then,  as  to  piice,  if 
it  be  pleasure  to  find  ourselves  sailing  ra- 
pidly throogfa  three  whole  volumes  of  the 
former  tace  of  books,  and  to  deceive  our- 
selves thereby  into  the  betief  of  extensive 
reading,  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  most  pleasures, 
we  pay  dearly  for  it;  for,  are  not  three 
voihimes  post  octavo  sold  for  1/.  lU.  6d./ 
And  can  we  not  have  a  fascfcvlus  of  some 
cyclopedia  for  much  less,  though  it  contain 
mach  more  P    True,  it  behoves  us  to  mount 
our  spectacles  on  nose  to  con  the  small  let- 
ter-press; true,  the    close   writing  begets 
close  reading,  and  compels  us  to  endue  the 
garment  of  attention,  which  to  many  is  like 
the  shirt  of  Nessus  to  Hercules — consumedly 
trovMesome:  true,  so  glorious  a  shew  of 
books  does  not 

'*  Cram  the  creaking  shelves;" 
but  what  of  that  and  more  than  that?    It  is 
tiot  wliat  Cometh  in  but  what  goeth  out  that 
defileththe  stfftness  and  purity  of  a  man's 
temper;  and  shall  not  our  minds  be  infi- 
nitely more  placid  in  withdrawing,  with  a 
sigh, seven  or  nine  shillings  from  the  pocket, 
than  in  voiding,  with  a  groan  four  times 
that  amount?  •  «  Alas !"  exclaim  the  book- 
sellers, "  medical  men  have  ceased  to  read ; 
none   of  them  buy  books  now."    Right, 
messieurs  les  libraires,  but  we  read  a  book, 
and  a  book  that  contains  a  score  of  such 
books  as  you  desire  to  publish :  though  you 
sell  only  one  book,  we  read  twenty ;  though 
you  lose  per  centum  we  gain  per  caput. 
Therefore,  long  live  the  encyclopedists,  the 
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«iicyclographists,tfaelezicQgmpheiB,  and  the 
whole  race  of  beneficent  genii,  who  spaie  our 
pockets  and  furnish  our  attics  at  a  small 

cost! 

But  <*  to  torn  to  something  of  mora  •»- 
rioosnecid,"  we  have  to  teU  our  readen 
that  the  present  work  is  one  of  real  merit. 
It  ptofesses  to  be  a  reprint  of  the  Biction- 
Mire  de  If  ededne  et  de  Ghinirgie  Pra- 
tiqves,  and  the  second  edition  of  the  Dic- 
taoBiAire  de  Hedecine  of  the  Parisian  preas, 
in  the  compilation  of  which,  the  fitst  names 
of  French  raedseat  literatue  are  iadoded. 
The  ot^ect  of  the  editors,  in  making  this 
double  dioice,  would  appear  to  be  to  conci- 
liate readen  of  both  the  doctrines  that  have 
been   contending   for   the   supremacy   in 
Fmace;  for,  tfaeogh  in  the  prospectus  we 
are  told  that,  •«  in  reprinting  the  Diction- 
naire  de  Ifededne  et  de  Chinirgie    Pra- 
tiques, they  appear  to  hoist  the  banner  of  the 
phynological  doetrine,  wtdlst  in  giving  a 
prefofence  to  the  iKetionnaiK  de  Medecine, 
they  proclaim  Ae  superiority  of  edectism, 
and  that  such  is  not  their  aim,"  yet  it  is 
afterwards  stated,  *«  that  it  tas  been  left  to 
the  physidaa  himself  to  judge  between  and 
appreciate  the  opinions  advanced  on  both 
sides"— hence  the  choice  of  the  two  works 
in 


Tlioae,  therefore,  of  our  readers  who  have 
had  the  oppartunity  of  ascertaining  the  me- 
rite  of  the  French  works,  will  also  be  m 
mime  of  passing  judgment  on  this  junction 
of  the  two.    It  is  not  merely  a  reprint, 
however;  the  remarks  of  the  Belgian  editoie 
are  interspersed,  and  moreover,  the  articles 
on  the  same  sul>ject  from  the  two  French 
works  are  ingeniously  bound  together,  so  as 
to  foma  a  whole  from  whidi  facts  and  opi- 
nions of    various  shades  may  be   drawn. 
There  must    be  also    some  condensation, 
otherwise  the  articles  comprised  in  the  al- 
phabetical range  which  heads  this  notice, 
could  scarcely  have  been  included  in  316 
pages  of  letter-press,  close    and    double- 
columned  though  it  be. 

An  important  feature  also  is  the  list  of 
authorities  that  terminates  each  sulject 
treated  of.  In  the  preface  great  credit  is 
taken  for  this,  and  more  especi^ly  for  the 
introduction  of  modem  authors  into  the  list . 
we  give  the  editors  the  same  credit,  but  must 
also  remark,  that  had  a  greater  number  of 
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Barnes  of  the  olden  time  been  cited,   we 
should  have  been  better  satisfied.    Neither 
French  nor  Belgian  arc,  however,  au  fait 
of  the  ancient  anthors :  the  English  are 
somewhat  more  so ;  but  the  Germans  put  all 
the  three  to  the  blush,  when  pitted  on  that 
score.    The  bibliographical  references  arem 
this workremarkably  well  managed ;  thuB,m- 
•tead  of  under  the  head  '•Abdomen,"  col- 
lecting all  the  authorities  on  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  that  region  at 
the  end  of  the  article,  those  on  the  normal 
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Icdged  to  be  erroneous,  and  of  practice  which 
has  become  obsolete,  throw  iroporUnt  light 
on  the  progress  of  human  intelligence,  and 
the  steps  by  which  the  art  we  profess  ad- 
vances towards  perfection. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  perused 

inth  interest  the  first  part  of  the  work  whose 

concluding  portion  is  now  before  us.    The 

epidemics  here  described  are  of  a  less  feaifnl 

character  than  the  gloomy  pestilence  which 

swept  away  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  human 

the  end  of  the  article,  tnose  on  me  norn.u.     race  ;  they  include  the  various  "O^^^** '"^^ 

iJ^atomyL;  placed  after  the  description  of     tions  which  have  ht  different  times  afflicted 

that  part  of  the   study  of  the  cavity  in     the  sons  of  men. 


question ;  those  on  the  morbid  anatomy  in 
their  place ;  on  the  pathology  of  the  various 
parU  included  in  the  region,  under  those 
parts,  and  so  on;  rendering  a  reference  at 
once  easy  and  clear. 


ice  easy  anu  «»«»•  „     - 

It  CMiMstcely  be  expected  that  we  Aould    ofBemW. 


lu  the  first  chapter  U  an  account  of  &c. 
John's  or  St.  Vltus's  dance.  The  earHeat 
visitation  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  our  an- 
thor  occurred  in  the  year  1027,  near  the  con- 
Tent  Church  of  Kolbig,  in  the  neighbourhood 


extract  from  this  voluminous  publication ; 
nor  IB  condensation  a  very  easy  operation. 
If  our  readers  wUl  take  our  word  for  it, 
however,  without  requiring  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  of  treating  the  subjects,  we  can 
conscientiously  recommend  that  manner  to 
them.  We  also  venture  to  prophesy  that 
this  publication  as  it  proceeds  will  obtain 


♦«  According  to  an  oft  repeated  tradition, 
eighUcn  peasants,  some  of  whose  names  are 
still  preserved,  are  said  to  ha^e  ^J^ 
divine  service  on  Christmas  eve,  by  dancing 
and  brawling  in  the  churchyard^  whereupon 
the  priest,  Ruprecht.  inflicted  a  curse  upon 
them,  that  they  should  dance  and  scream  tor 
a  whole  year  without  ceasing.  This  cuwe  « 
sUted  to  have  been  completely  fttlfilled,  so 
that  the  unfortunate  sufferers  at  length  simK 

<«.  -    »_«.v      ««/1   ikAmsimMl  toe 


medical  writings  now  m  progress  m  the  va-     ^^^  ^         ^^^^^^  ^  ^y^^  intercession  of 


rious  European  countries.  The  articles  in 
the  present  volume,  to  which  attention  is 
more  particularly  wortiiy,  are  Abscess,  Abdo- 
men, Absorption,  and  Accouchement. 

We  shall  notice  the  succeeding  volumes 
•8  they  proceed  from  the  press. 

The  SpidemieM  qf  the  Middle  Ages.    From  the 
German  of  J.  F.  C.  Heeker,  M.D.;  Professor 
at  Fredenek  IftHiam**  University  at  Berlin. 
Translated  by  G.B.  Babington,M.D.F.R.S. 
London  :  1835.  12roo.  pp.  206. 
Although  it  be  admitted  that  the  attention 
of  the  practitioner  ought  to  be  chiefly  directed 
to  the  diagnosU  and  treatment  of  disease  as 
presented  to  him  in  hU  own  experience,  still 


Teerc  finally  released  by  the  intercession  of 
tt.0  pious  bishops.  It  5s  said,  that  upon  th,», 

they  fell  into  a  deep  '^"P' ^^^^^^T  ,L*^^^^^^^^ 
days,  and  that  four  of  them  died ;  the '^8* 
continuing  to  suffer  all  their  lives  ftrom  a 
trembling  of  their  limbs." 

In  the  year  1237,  a  hundred  children  were 
seised  with  a  dancing  malady ;  and  in  1278 
two  hundred  fanatics  took  to  capering  npoa 
a  bridge  at  Utrecht,  and  ceased  not  their 
orgies  tiU  a  priest  passed  with  the  host,  on 
the  appearance  of  which  the  bridge  gave  way, 
and  the  unhappy  votaries  of  Terpsichore  were 

all  drowned. 

But  tiie  grand  eruption  of  the  dancing 

plague  took  place  in  137*. 

"  The  effects  of  the  Btee*  ^""'^.^^'t^^of 
yet  subsided,  and  the  graves  of  milUonB^  ^ 


presented  to  him  in  hU  own  expenenee,  su,  ye.  -— -  -  ^-^^^  .j,^,,  ,bcn  a 
^e  should  be  taking  a  very  imperfect  view  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  occurred  in  Germany,  ^^c^^ 
the  scope  and  bearing  of  medical  science  if  ^^^^j^  possession  of  the  minds  of  »«*' "Jr^j 
.  ♦„  reeard  as  useless  the  retrospect  in  spite  of  the  divinity  of  our  nature,  an 


^e  were  to  regard  as  useless  the  retrospect 
of  its  past  history.  The  records  of  epidemics 
•which  have  infested  former  generations,  af- 
ford useful  data  to  the  medical  philosopher ; 
«nd  even  the  details  of  opinions  now  acknow- 


took  possession  or  inc  mmu.  «»  v«rried 
in  spite  of  the  divinity  of  our  ^^^'^V^^f 
away  body  and  soul  into  the  magic  circ  «  ^ 
hellish  superstition.  It  was  a  «>nvui8^^_ 
which  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner 
furiated  the  human  flrame,  ^J^"^^^ 
astonishment  of  contempoimriea  |6r  more  w 
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two  centnries,  since  vhicli  time  it  has  never 
reappeared.  It  was  called  the  dance  of  St. 
John  or  of  St.  Vitus,  on  account  of  the 
Bacchantic  leaps  by  which  it  was  charac* 
terised,  and  which  gave  to  those  affected, 
whilst  performing  their  wild  dance,  and  scream- 
ing and  foaming  with  fury,  all  the  appearance 
of  persons  possessed.  It  did  not  remain 
confined  to  particular  localities,  hut  was  pro- 
pagated by  the  sight  of  the  sufferers,  like  a 
demoniacal  epidemic,  over  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the 
north-west,  which  were  already  prepared  for 
its  reception  by  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
times. 

'*  So  early  as  the  year  1374,  assemblages 
of  men  and  women  were  seen  at  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  who  had  come  out  of  Grermany,  and 
who,  united  by  one  common  delusioUi  ez- 
bited.to  the  public  both  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  churches  the  following  strange  spectacle. 
They  formed  circles  hand  in  hand,  and  appear- 
ing to  have  lost  all  control  over  their  senses, 
continued  dancing,  regardless  of  the  bystand- 
ers, for  hours  together  in  wild  delirium,  until 
at  length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion.  They  then  complained  of  extreme 
oppression,  and  groaned  as  if  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  until  they  were  swathed  in  cloths 
bound  tightly  round  their  waists,  on  which 
they  again  recovered,  and  remained  free  from 
complaint  until  the  next  attack.  This  practice 
of  swathing  was  resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
tympany  wluch  followed  these  spasmodic 
ravings,  but  patients  were  frequently  relieved 
in  a  less  artificial  manner,  by  thumping  and 
trampling  upon  the  parts  affected.  While 
dancing  they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being 
insensible  to  external  impressions  through 
the  senses,  hot  were  haunted  by  visions,  their 
fancies  conjuring  up  spirits  whose  names  they 
shrieked  out ;  and  some  of  them  afterwards 
asserted  that  they  felt  as  if  they  had  been 
immersed  in  a  stream  of  blood,  which  obliged 
them  to  leap  so  high.  Others,  during  the 
paroxysm  sa«  the  heavens  open  and  the  Sa- 
.viaar  enthroned  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
indeed  the  religious  notions  of  the  age  were 
strangely  and  variously  reflected  in  their  ima- 
ginations. 

"  Many  who  were  seized  at  the  sight  of 
those  affected,  excited  attention  at  first  by 
their  confused  and  absurd  behaviour,  and  then 
by  their  constantly  following  the  swarms  of 
dancers.  These  were  seen  day  and  night 
passing  thsough  the  streets,  accompanied  by 
musicians  playing  on  bagpipes,  and  by  innu- 
merable spectators  attracted  by  curiosity,  to 
which  were  added  anxious  parents  and  rela- 
tions, who  came  to  look  after  those  among 
the  misguided  multitude  who  belonged  to 
their  respective  families.  Imposture  and 
profligacy  played  their  part  in  this  city  also, 
but  the  morbid  delusion  itself  seems  to  have 
-  predominated.  On  this  account  religion  could 
only  bring  provisional  aid,  and  therefore  the 
town-council  benevolently  took  an  intei'est  in 


the  affiictsd.  They  divided  them  into  separate 
parties,  to  each  of  which  they  appointed 
responsible  superintendents  to  protect  them 
from  harm,  and  perhaps  also  to  restrain  their 
turbulence.  They  were  thus  conducted  on 
foot  and  in  carriages  to  the  chapels  of  St* 
Vitus,  near  Zabern  and  Rotestein,  where 
priests  were  in  attendance  to  work  upon  their 
misguided  minds  by  masses  and  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  After  divine  worship  was 
completed,  they  were  led  in  solemn  procession 
to  the'  altar,  where  they  made  some  small 
offering  of  alms,  and  where  it  is  probable 
that  many  were,  through  the  influence  of  de- 
votion and  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  cured 
of  this  lamentable  aberration.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  at  all  events,  that  the  danc- 
ing mania  did  not  recommence  at  the  altars 
of  the  saint,  and  that  from  him  alone  assis- 
tance was  implored,  and  through  his  miracu- 
lous interposition  a  cure  was  expected,  which 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill." 

This  uproarious  epidemy  seems  gradually 
to  have  become  less  frequent,  and  finally  ex- 
tinct, unless  the  disease  now  called  chorea  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  degenerate  offspring  which 
follows  its  parent  turn  passibus  equis. 

Dr.  Hecker  takes  an  ingenious  view  of  the 
probable  moral  and  physical  causes  of  this 
strange  distemper,  and  observes,  in  reference 
to  its  pathology,  that  "  the  bowels,  which  in 
many  were  debilitated  by  hunger  and  bad 
food,  were  precisely  the  parts  which  in  most 
cases  were  affected  with  excruciating  pain; 
the  tympanitic  state  of  the  intestines  points 
out  to  the  intelligent  physician  au  origin  of 
the  disorder,  which  is  well  worth  considera- 
tion." 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  taraniism — 

the  dancing  disease  of  Italy,  supposed  to  arise 

from  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 

"Those  who  were  bitten,  generally  fell 
into  a  state  of  melancholy,  and  appeared  to 
be  stupified,  and  scarcely  in  possession  of  their 
senses.  This  condition  was,  in  many  cases, 
united  with  so  great  a  sensibility  to  music, 
that,  at  the  very  first  tones  of  their  favourite 
melodies,  they  sprang  up,  shouting  for  joy, 
and  danced  on  without  intermission,  until 
they  sank  to  the  ground  exhausted  and  almost 
lifeless.  In  others,  the  dbease  did  not  take 
this  cheerful  turn.  They  wept  constantly, 
and  as  if  pining  away  with  some  unsatisfied 
desire,  spent  their  days  in  the  greatest  misery 
and  anxiety.  Others,  again,  in  morbid  fits 
of  love,  cast  their  longing  looks  on  women, 
and  instances  of  death  are  recorded  which 
are  said  to  have  occurred  under  a  paroxysm 
of  either  laughing  or  weeping.*' 

This  disease  began  in  Apulia,  where  *' 
tarantula  is  common  :   towards  the  cloa 
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the  fifteenth  century  it  had  extended  into 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  an  aniveraal  aroeh" 
nip?u}bia  prevailed. 

**  Nothing  short  of  death  itself  vas  ex- 
pected  from  the  wound  which  these  insects 
inflicted,  and  if  those  who  were  bitten  escaped 
with  their  lives,  they  were  said  to  be  seen 
pining  away  in  a  desponding  state  of  lassi- 
tude. Many  became  weak-sighted  ur  hard 
of  hearing,  some  lost  the  power  of  speech, 
and  all  were  insensible  to  ordinary  causes  of 
excitement.  Nothing  but  the  flute  or  the 
cithern  afforded  them  relief.  At  their  sounds 
they  awoke  aa  U  were  by  enchantment, 
opened  their  eyes,  and  moving  slowly  at  first, 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  music,  were, 
aa  the  time  quickenedi  gradually  hurried  on 
to  the  most  passionate  dance.  It  was  gene- 
rally observable  that  country  people,  who 
were  rude,  and  ignorant  of  music,  evineed 
on  these  occasions  an  unusual  degree  of 
grace,  as  if  they  had  been  well  practised  in 
elegant  movements  of  the  body ;  for  it  is  a 
-peculiarity  in  nervous  disorders  of  this  kind, 
that  the  oigans  of  notion  are  in  an  altered 
condition,  and  are  completely  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  overstrained  spirits.  Cities  and 
villages  alike  resounded  throughout  the  sum- 
mer season  with  the  notes  of  flfes,  clarinets, 
and  Turkish  drums ;  and  patients  were  every 
where  to  be  met  with  who  looked  to  dancing 
as  their  only  remedy.  Alexander  ab  Alex- 
andro,  who  gives  this  account,  saw  a  young 
man  in  a  remote  village  who  was  seized  with 
a  violent  attack  of  tarantism.  He  listened 
with  eagerness  and  a  fixed  stare  to  the  sound 
of  a  drum,  and  his  graceful  movements  gra- 
dually became  more  and  more  violent,  until 
his  daneing  was  converted  into  a  succession 
of  frantic  leaps,  which  required  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  whole  strength.  In  the  midst 
of  this  overstrained  exertion  of  mind  and 
body  the  music  suddenly  ceased,  and  he  im- 
mediately fell  powerless  to  the  ground,  where 
he  lay  senseless  and  motionless  until  its 
magical  effect  again  aroused  bim  to  a  re- 
newal of  his  impassioned  performances. 

''  At  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating 
there  was  a  general  conviction,  that  by  music 
and  dancing  the  poison  of  the  tarantula  was 
distributed  over  the  whole  body,  and  expelled 
through  the  skin,  but  that  if  there  remained 
the  slightest  vestige  of  it  in  the  vessels,  this 
became  a  permanent  germ  of  the  disorder,  so 
that  the  dancing  fits  might  again  and  again 
be  excited  ad  infinitum  by  music.  This  be- 
lief, which  resembled  the  delusion  of  those 
insane  persons,  who,  being  by  artful  manage- 
ment freed  from  the  imagined  causes  of  their 
sufferings,  are  but  for  a  short  time  released 
from  their  false  notions,  was  not  entertained 
viitbout  the  most  injurious  effects  :  for  in 
consequence  of  it,  those  affected  necessarily 
became  by  degrees  convinced  of  the  incurable 
nature  of  their  disorder.  They  expected 
relief  indeed,  but  not  a  cure,  from  music ; 


and  when  the  heat  of  summer  awakened  « 
recollection  of  the  dances  of  the  preceding 
year,  they,  like  the  St.  Yitus's  dancers  of  the 
same  period  before  St.  Vitus*s  day,  again 
grew  dejected  and  misanthropic,  until,  by 
music  and  dancing,  they  dispelled  the  melan- 
choly which  had  become  with  them  a  kind  of 
sensual  enjoyment.*' 

The  third  chapter  ia  on  the  ti^rdier,  or 
dancing  mania  of  Abyssinia,  and  in  the 
fourth  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
effecta  of  sympathy  and  imitation  in  the  pro* 
duetien  of  nervous  diseatet.  There  is  an  ap- 
pendix containing  some  curious  exeerpta  from 
old  German  works,  and  eight  specimens  of  the 
music  to  which  the  tarontfUi  were  wont  to  danee. 

On  the  whole,  this  little  volume  is  s  very 
interesting  contribution  to  medical  literature, 
and  the  profession  here  are  much  Indebted  to 
Dr.  Bahington  for  preieoting  it  to  them  in 
an  Bnglish  dress. 

— 0 — 

Chemical  Composition  of  Articular  ConcrHioiu, 

GuTTON  and  Fourcroy,  in  17B2,  asserted 
that  the  composition  of  goaty  concretions 
was  principally  phosphate  of  lime.  Subse- 
quently, in  1797,  Dr.  Wollaston  shewed  that 
urate  of  soda  was  the  chief  component  of 
these  concretions,  and  sach  has  been  the 
general  belief  since  his  time.  Very  lately, 
however,  M.  Lassaigne  has  been  induced  to 
deny  this  exclusive  analysis,  from  having 
examined  two  stones  that  were  extrected 
from  the  knee  of  a  man  of  70  years  of  age. 
These  he  found  to  contain 
Animal  matter  soluble  in  boiling  water  37*2 
Sub-phosphate  of  lime  •  •  .  49,9 
Carbonate  of  lime     ....    12,9 

100,0 
Journal  de  Pharmacie, 

Total  abtenee  ^f  the  OenilaU — Exit  of  the 
Urine  by  the  Umbilicus — Displacement  qf 
the  Anus. 

Pierre  Louis  Vallee,  aged  ten  yean,  exhi- 
bited the  following  appearances : — 

Ordinary  sice  of  body,  fresh  complexion, 
slight  squint,  total  want  of  the  genital 
organs,  perfomtion  of  the  abdomen  for  the 
exit  of  the  urine.  Instead  of  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  abdomen,  the  umbilicus  ia  in 
the  lower  portion  of  it,  from  I  to  4  lines 
alMve  the  pubis,  the  space  between  the 
pubis  and  sternum  being  8  inches  9  lines. 
The  umbilicus  is  a  triangular  depressaou, 
1  inch  6  lines  large :  in  this  depression  two 
tumours,  or  rather  fleshy  excrescences  exist; 
one  nearly  the  sixe  of  a  hasel  nut  is  irregu- 
larly round  and  covered  with  a  reddish  ston, 
the  other  amaller  and  divided  into  thne 
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ptaiB  by  fiflsures.  These  three  divisioDB 
appear  to  be  rather  recent  fleshy  growths 
thaa  integaments  long  exposed  to  the  air : 
Buch,  however,  is  not  the  case.  From  each 
aide  of  the  latter  tumour  there  is  a  cleft,  out 
of  wbich  the  urine  is  continually  dribbling. 
On  tbe  moos  veneris  the  skin  is  rough  and 
uneven.  The  arch  of  the  pubis  is  scarcely 
distinguishable,  either  on  account  of  its  non- 
existence  or  because  the  patient  prevents  a 
full  examination,  for  he  complains  greatly 
of  being  touched  in  those  parts.  The  iliac 
foramen  is  filled  with  a  large  tumour,  formed 
by  an  intestinal  hernia :  if  it  be  pressed  the 
urine  flows  more  freely;  on  the  opposite 
aide  there  is  also  a  tumour  which  appears  to 
be  formed  by  fatty  tissue. 

Between  the  summit  of  the  umbilical 
triangle  alluded  to  and  the  anus,  there  is 
only  a  space  of  2  inches  6  lines.  The  anus 
is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  appears  to  have 
a  slightly  developed  sphincter.  From  it 
there  is  a  cleft  which  separates  the  buttocks ; 
from  the  coecyx  to  the  anus  the  space  is 
3  inches  4  lines,  and  the  cleft  along  it  is 
very  deep. 

The  parents  of  this  child  are  of  a  sallow 
complexion,  and  remarkably  thin ;  their 
other  children  are  of  scrofulous  constitution: 
the  youngest  has  an  umbilical  hernia. 

As  this  child  increased  in  age  he  slept  less, 
his  appetite  meantime  augmenting  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  At  present  he  eats 
nearly  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  bread  in 
the  day ;  his  stomach  is  always  craving, 
though  after  each  meal  he  sufTers  pain  in  it. 
In  consequence  of  the  extreme  sensibility 
of  the  edges  of  the  clefts  that  give  issue  to 
the  urine,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  organ  containing 
it.  The  faeces  are  very  frequently  voided, 
and  are  seldom  felt  on  such  occasions.  The 
recumbent  posture  being  painful  to  the 
child,  he  generally  remains  seated  in  bed, 
and  as  his  head  nods  backwards  and  forwards, 
he  frequently  knocks  it  against  the  posts, 
which  he  says  relieves  the  colicky  pains  he 
so  often  has  at  night.  He  walks  with  diffi- 
culty, and  cannot  run  at  all ;  the  power  of 
the  right  arm  and  leg  is  almost  lost.  His 
intellect  is  exceedingly  precocious,  and  his 
sensitiveness  of  mind  often  obliges  him  to 
desire  death. 

In  the  above  case  there  has  evidently 
been  an  arrestation  of  development,  the 
anterior  parietes  of  the  bladder  being  want- 
ing, constituting  what  is  called  exstropion 
of  the  bladder.  The  child  most  probably 
belongs  to  the  female  sex,  but  whether  there 
is  a  womb  within  or  not,  is  of  course  oncer- 
tain.  The  hernia  of  the  left  side  would  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  by  the  rectum,  which 
instead  of  descending  into  the  pelvis,  seems 
fo  pass  immediately  below  the  urinary  organ, 
and  turning  at  a  right  angle,  to  end  just 
below  the  pelvis. — Gazette  Medicate,  May  2. 


AaUe  MyeUiia  confined  to  the  posterior  hdlfqf 

the  Spinal  Marrow:  general  Opisthotonos, 

By  Dr.  Marco  Paoloni. 

The  following  case,  extracted  from  the 
Bulletino  delle  Scienze  Mediche  della  Soeieta 
Medica-ekirurgica  di  Bologna ^  for  June,  1834, 
shews  that  general  opisthotonos  sometimes 
depends  on  inflammation  of  the  posterior  or 
cerebeliic  cords  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
brain  remaining  unchanged. 

A  strong  man  in  the  flower  of  his  age  en- 
tered the  hospital  of  St.  Ursula,  for  a  double 
hydrocele  of  tbe  tunica  vaginalis,  conse- 
quent on  a  gonorrhceal  orchitis.  On  the 
right  side  a  palliative  treatment  was  pat  in 
practice,  and  on  the  left,  where  the  tumour 
was  of  older  date  and  larger,  the  radical  cure 
was  attempted.  In  doing  this,  besides  an 
extensive  incision  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  it 
was  necessary  to  excise  a  portion  of  the 
membrane,  no  fever  ensued  for  the  two 
following  days.  On  the  third,  however,  an 
intense  one  sprung  up,  with  lancinating 
pains  of  the  wound,  delirium,  and  distress- 
ing sensation  along  the  vertebral  column. 
The  contro-stimulant  method  immediately 
employed  subdued  in  some  degree  the  fever, 
and  the  lancinating  pains  diminished.  Thift 
amelioration  was  accompanied  with  the 
sloughing  of  an  extensiveg  angrenous  eschar 
that  had  invaded  the  cellular  tissue  abound 
the  testicle,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  scrotum. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  the  operation, 
when  the  wound  was  kindly  granulating, 
and  the  general  inflammatory  phenomena 
were  almost  entirely  subdueu,  the  patient 
became  sensible  of  some  difficulty  iii  mov- 
ing the  jaw,  and  a  slight  stiffness  of  the  pos- 
terior muscles  of  the  throat,  described  by 
himself  as  if  a  cord  vas  drawing  him  back- 
wards. The  trismus  became  complete ;  the 
rigidity  extended  to  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  which  bent  the  body  backwards,  and 
as  it  proceeded  to  the  legs,  they  also  became 
in  a  state  of  forced  extension,  and  even 
somewhat  bent  backwards.  Deglutition 
was  impossible,  the  respiration  difficult, 
the  belly  was  raeteorized,  the  bowels  bounds 
the  skin  hot  and  covered  with  a  copious 
viscid  sweat ;  the  pulse  vibrating  and  fever- 
ish. Bleedings,  which  shewed  a  bqflfy  coat, 
repeated  applications  of  leeches  along  the 
sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  purgative 
clysters,  and  hot  fomentations,  all  failed  in 
warding  off  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
the  end  of  three  days. 

Dissection,  Ticentg-four  Haws  after  Veaih, 
— Except  a  slight  venous  injection,  the  men- 
inges of  the  brain  were  sound.  The  brain, 
cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata  were 
also  sound  in  all  points.  The  whole  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  vertebral  dura  mater  was 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  particularly  at  the  cer- 
vical and  lumbar  regions ;  this  colour  was 
altogether  absent  from  the  anterior  surface. 
The  arachnoid  was  strongly  injected :  a  great 
quantity  of  seiosity  floated  between  th 
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two  membranes,  especially  &t  the  points 
above  mentioned.  After  withdrawing  the 
pia  mater,  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the 
spinal  cord  was  seen  to  be  palpably  softened : 
in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  it  was 
almost  diffluent.  This  softening  was  circum- 
scribed in  a  very  remarkable  manner  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cord,  while  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  surface  retained  its  consistence, 
colour,  and  other  characters  in  a  normal 
condition.  A  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
existed  between  the  diseased  and  healthy 
portions.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
cord  participated  in  the  morbid  changes. 

In  the  genital  organs  all  the  constituents 
of  the  spermatic  cord  were  fonnd  strongly 
adhering  together,  and  the  spermatic  vessels 
were  gorged  with  blood.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  separating  the  vas  defe- 
rens from  two  nervous  branches,  which  being 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  that  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  repeated  washings,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  inflamed.  The  strong 
adhesions  of  the  spermatic  cord  about  the 
inguinal  ring  prevented  the  possibility  of 
tracing  these  two  nerves  into  the  abdomen. 
Neither  of  the  testicles  were  altered  in  tex- 
ture. 

The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  were 
normal;  only  the  lungs  were  slightly  con- 
gested. 

This  case  proves  that  an  affection  of  the 
posterior  cords  of  the  spinal  marrow  produces 
forced  extension  of  the  whole  body.  The 
following  case  will  prove  that  inflammation 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  on  the  contra- 
ry, produces  forced  flexion  of  the  body  ;  and 
both  cases  tend  to  demonstrate  the  justness 
of  Bellingeri's  views  on  the  **  nervous  anta- 
gonism." 


Meningitis  qf  (he  Cerebral  Hemispheres,  tcith 
Emprosthotonos.  By  Dr.  Francis  Morotti. 
Joseph  Bianca,  aged  12  years,  and  enjoy- 
ing habitually  good  health,  fell  asleep,  after 
hard  labour,  with  bis  head  bare  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  noon^day  sun.  On  awak* 
ing  he  felt  himself  unwell,  and  as  he  got 
daily  worse,  he  entered,  three  days  after- 
wards, the  hospital  of  Vercelli.  The  symp- 
toms then  were — almost  total  blindness  and 
deafness ;  continued  coma,  only  interrupted 
by  low  feeble  groans ;  countenance  sunk ; 
squinting;  spasmodic  closing  of  the  eyelids 
ox  the  right  eye ;  the  trunk  of  the  body 
strongly  bent  forwards ;  the  limbs  bent,  and 
when  any  attempt  was  made  to  extend  them 
he  disclosed  the  pain  he  experienced  by 
groans;  the  pulse  hard  and  small. 
'  Notwithstanding  copious  bleedings  and 
alvine  evacuations  the  symptoms  persisted 
all  the  following  day  and  then  became  worse. 
In  the  evening  he  died  in  the  midat  of  ex- 
cruciating tortures. 

Dissection,  Ticenty-four  Hours  after  Death, 
— ^Considerable  injection  of  the  cranial,  dura, 
and  pia  mater;  the  sinuses  gorged  with 
blood  containing  aq.aantity  of  sefo-^iimleat 


fluid,  which  was  also  abundant  in  the  vdnc 
tuosities  of  the  cortical  and  the  base  of  the 
cerebral  lobes.  On  cutting  the  white  sub- 
stance the  blood  vessels  were  seen  in  a 
gorged  state.  Neither  the  cerebellam  nor 
spinal  cord  were  changed.  The  inflamma- 
tion extended  over  the  whole  exterior  sur- 
&ce  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  bat  was  more 
marked  on  the  right  side:  it  was  this  side 
that  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  while  the 
boy  was  sleeping. 


Cge  Eonlron  fSittiiiaH 

A  NO 

Surgical  SoumaL 

Saturday,  May  23d,  1835. 
THE   HUNT£BIAN   VUSEUlf. 

We  have  so  often  committed  violent  as- 
SAulta  upon  the  twejity'two  of  LincoJns' 
Inn,  that  wWen  we  express  a  wish  to  hold 
amicable  converse  with  them  touching 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  science,  we 
suppose  they  will  not  give  us  credit  fbr 
sincerity*  We  do  assure  them,  howeven 
that  our  present  intentions  are  entirely 
pacific;  that  the  observations  we  are 
about  to  make,  have  no  tendency  to 
swamp  the  council  with  general  prac* 
titioners— none  to  subvert  the  much- 
loved  certificate  system — ^none  to  con- 
taminate the  purity  of  mechanical  sur- 
gery with  the  slightest  tincture  of  medi- 
cal knowledge.  We  have  a  favour  to 
ask,  the  concession  of  which  cannot 
possibly  do  them  any  harm,  and  will 
confer  an  infinite  benefit  on  the  rest  of 
the  profession :  it  is  something  which, 
as  members  of  the  CoUege,  we  have  an 
unquestionable  right  to  demand — some- 
thing which  we  have  vehemently  de- 
manded before,  and  which,  when  the  fit 
of  politeness  that  has  seized  us  at  pre- 
sent  has  passed  oflf,  we  shall  again  de> 
mand  with  an  uncompromising  sturdi- 
ness. 

**  Not  fierce  Othello  in  a  louder  straio, 
Roar*d  for  the  handkerchief  that  canacd  his 


pain. 


tf 


Our  request  is,  that  the  Huntorian 
Museum  may  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  study. 

The  importance  of  comparatiTc  ana- 


The  Hunterian  Museum. 
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tomyand  physiology,  always  recognised 
by  medical  philosophers,  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  generally  acknowledged.  For 
the  cultivation  of  this  magnificent  pur- 
suit, there  are  within  the  walls  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  materials  not  else- 
where to  be  found  on  earth.  Even  the 
celebrated  collection  of  Cuvier  is  abso- 
lutely a  trifle  compared  to  that  of  Hun- 
ter. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  the  latter  with 
an  imderstanding  eye,  without  being 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  amplitude  of 
mind  which  could  form,  and  the  gigan- 
tic labour  which  could  embody,  so  vast 
a  conception.  Unlike  most  other  great 
works  in  science,  it  is  no  less  an  evidence 
of  the  splendid  imagination,  than  of  the 
vigorous  reason  of  its  author ;  as  a  fa- 
bric of  natural  truth  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  efforts  of  philosophy ;  as  a  sha- 
dowing forth  of  divine  power  in  crea- 
tion, it  is  one  of  the  sublimest  visions  of 
the  human  imagination. 

And  this  monument  of  the  finest  in- 
tellect that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of 
our  art,  this  exhaustless  mine  of  know- 
ledge and  of  pleasure,  is  so  jealously 
guarded  as  to  be  almost  useless — it  is  a 
mere  exhibition ! 

When  is  it  open  to  the  profession  P 
Three  days  only  in  the  week,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  four ;  that  is,  when 
it  is  impossible  for  gentlemen  engaged 
in  practice  to  resort  thither.  Another 
evil,  though  of  less  importance,  is,  that 
the  gallery  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
museum  are  not  accessible  at  the  same 
time,  80  that  many  objects  necessarily 
connected  in  science  cannot  be  studied 
together;  we  have  ourselves  frequently 
desired  to  compare  objects  in  different 
parts  of  the  museum,  and  have  been 
unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  ar- 
rangement above  mentioned.  What 
preposterous  whim  has  led  to  such  an 
arrangement  we  cannot  teU. 

In  animadverting  on  these  abuses,  we 
beg  leave  expressly  to  exempt  fi^m  all 
censure  the  two  gentlemen  who  imme- 
diately aaperintend  the  museum :  as  &r 


as  they  are  concerned,  every  facility  is 
afforded  to  visitors ;  and  all  who  address 
themselves  to  Mr.  Clift  or  Mr.  Owen, 
will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  both  the 
great  extent  of  their  information,  and 
their  polite  and  obliging  manner  of 
communicating  it. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  an  im- 
portant trust,  reposed  by  government  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  is  fulfilled  by 
the  council.  We  will  not  now  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  this  grand  collection  re* 
mained  for  years  a  chaos  for  want  of 
explanatory  catalogues;  nor  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  pathological 
preparations,  the  history  of  which  is 
known  only  to  one  individual — Mr. 
Clift,  and  which  in  the  event  of  his 
death  would  have  become  useless  and 
unmeaning.  We  will  not  dwell  on  these 
things,  because  the  council,  thanks  to 
the  Lancet,  are  now  using  all  diligence 
to  supply  these  deficiencies,  and  have 
confided  the  construction  of  catalogues 
to  gentlemen  who  have  already  given 
very  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  zeal 
and  ability. 

We  conclude  by  entreating  the  coun- 
cil to  let  the  museum  be  open  all  day 
and  every  day,  and  to  let  the  whole  of 

it  be  accessible  at  the  same  time a 

very  reasonable  request,  and  very  civil- 
ly  made ;  which  if  they  do  not  comply 
with  at^the  re-opening  of  the  College, 
we  will  lead  them  such  a  life  that  they 
shall  wish  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea. 


NXW   REGULATIONS  OF  THE    APOTHE- 
CARIES* COMPANT. 

Wb  have  received  nunieroai  strictures  on 
tbe  new  regulations  of  the  Apothecaries* 
Company,  and  many  complaints  of  tbe 
expense  which  they  will  heap  on  those  ap- 
prentices,  who  cannot  commence  their  medi- 
cal  studies  before  October  next  We  agree 
with  our  correspondents,  that  these  regu- 
lations were  too  suddenly  framed,  and  are 
opprefsive  and  uujust  towards  those  who 
entered     the     profession    with    pecuniary 
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meant  suffieieDt  to  enable  them  to  obtain  ^ 
qualification  on  the  oonditions  that  obtained 
when  they  were  apprenticed.Hadthelegislatora 
at  the  Hall  proposed  such  regulations  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  in  five  years  from  that  time» 
they  should  be  complied   with,  there  would 
be  no  just  ground  for  complaint.     But  no,  the 
rhabarbarians  were    bluodering,    year  after 
year,  with  new  regulations  ;  and  when  on  the 
eve^of  annihilation,  they  fruitlessly  attempt  to 
ward  off  the  blow  intended  for  them  by  the 
legislature,  by  framing  a  code  of  regulations 
according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  profession,  before 
parliament.    They  suddenly  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  medical  education,  regardless  of  the 
means  of  a  majority  who  expected  it  on  more 
moderate  terms.    The  Solons  of  the   Hall 
cannot  scarcely  expect  that  the  professors  of 
the'different  branches  of  medical  science,|should 
give  double  the  number  of  lectures,  and  for 
double  the  present  period,  for  the  present 
remuneration.     It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
most  of  the  teachers  in  London  and  throughout 
the  empire,  are  actively  engaged  in  public 
and  private  practice,  while  some  of  them 
are  solely  dependent  on  teaching ;  and  yet  it  is 
proposed  that  they  shall   devote  double  the 
length  of  time  for  the  same  remuneration 
they  receive  at  present  for  half  the  period. 
According  to  this  logic,  the  examiners  at  the 
Hall  are  bound  to  examine  for  double  the 
time  they  now  do  for  their  present  remune- 
ration.    It  is  not,  however,  stated  in  their 
manifestOf  that  they  intend  any  soeb  thing. 
They,  considerate  mortals,  say  to  professors, 
and  the  medical  offioers  of  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, we  expect  you  will  allow  students 
to  attend  your  instructions  for  double  the 
present  curriculum   on   the  present  terms. 
Whether  this  modest  proposal  will  be  re- 
eeired    by    the    teachers,    remains    to    be 
proved ;  and  should  it  be  declined,  which  is 
^ost  likely,  students  will  have  to  thank  the  rha- 
barbarians for  a  longer  pull  at  their  purses. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 


Medullary  Sarcoma  of  the  Liver  and  Aortic 
Lymphatic  Glands^  Tubercles  of  the  Lungs, 
Spleen,  Bronchial  Olands,  Sfc. 

Thomas  Yba&n,  aged  31,  was  admitted 
under  the  oare  of  Mr.  White,  March  25th, 


1835,  having  been  long  ill  with  a  tnmoiir  of 

the  liver.  He  had  lived  as  servant  in  a  gen- 
tleman's family,  and  it  appears  that  he  has 
uniformly  been  of  temperate  habits.  The 
disease  had  of  late  proceeded  rapidly,  despite 
all  the  treatment  employed  by  his  medical 
attendants;  and  pulmonary  consumption 
having  become  developed  in  addition,  and 
threatening  a  speedy  latal  termination,  he 
was  received  into  the  hospital,  with  the  view 
rather  of  adding  to  his  comforts,  than  to  any 
particular  treatment. 

The  tumour  in  the  abdomen  was  very  evi- 
dent in  the  right  hypochondriac  region, 
reaching  almost  to  the  ombilicus,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  diagnosis,  whether 
this  depended  upon  a  chronic  abscess  in  the 
organ,  or  on  some  new  formation.  The  aus- 
cultation of  the  thorax,  in  relation  to  the 
lungs,  gave  puerile  respiration,  mucous  rat- 
tle, and  bronchophony  over  the  surface  of 
the  chest  in  general ;  with  Uie  exception  of 
the  clavicular  and  interscapular  regions, 
where  the  respiratory  murmur  was  deficient, 
and  in  the  same  regions  the  sound  was  dull 
on  percussion,  being  clear  in  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  chest.  What  was  remarkable, 
the  action  of  the  heart,  as  indicated  by  its 
sound  and  impulse,  was  not  perceptible  in 
the  praecordial  region,  and  the  patient  stated 
that  he  has  not  for  long  been  able  to  distin- 
guish it  himself. 

Since  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  he 
has  obviously  declined  daily,  the  expectora- 
tion becoming  more  profuse,  and  the  hectic 
symptoms  more  severe,  and  on  the  5th  inst. 
he  died  with  no  other  symptoms  than  those 
of  exhaustion,  rendering  him  incapable  to 
expectorate  the  frothy  mucus,  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  air  passages. 

Inspection  of  the  Body,  Thirty  Hours  tifier 
Death, — A  white,  ragged,  and  deeply  exca- 
vated ulcer  was  found  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  which  had 
been  noticed  during  life,  and  might  have  been 
taken  for  one  of  syphilitic  origin.  The  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  contained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  frothy  mucus,  such  as  had  been  ex- 
pectorated during  life.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  these  tubes  was  considerably 
inflamed.  Upon  raising  the  st-ernnm  and 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  there  was  found  at  the 
point  of  articulation  on  the  right  side,  and 
growing  either  from  the  costal  cartilages,  or 
their  nericondrium,  a  morbid  g^wth  of  an 
irregular  and  flattened  oval  shape,  of  the 
size  of  a  large  egg,  of  a  dense  cartilaginous- 
like  structure,  and  of  a  yellowish  white 
hue. 

On  the  right  side  there  were  very  getienl 
adhesions  of  the  pleura,  not  of  a  very  recent 
date.  Externally,  the  lungs  appeared  Very 
healthy  and  crepitated,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  extent.  The  same  was 
found  to  be  the  case  upon  cutting  into  them, 
with  the  exception  of  their  being  engorged 
with  a  quantity  of  frothy  mucus,  and  that 
some  of  the  air-cells  were  somewhat  dilated. 
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Botii  longs,  however,  and  more  especially  'would   doliTcr    a  leehtre   ob   the    subject, 

the  ligfat,  in  the  situation  of  their  roots  and  which  be  did  with  very  great  credit, 

apices,  were  studded  with  tubercles  in  various  Mr.  Allsop,  a  chemist  at  Chelsea  then  in- 

degrees  of  development,  some  having  become  troduced  a  new  mioiDi  glass^  the   value  of 

merely  softened,  and  the  cyste  of  others  which  will  be  perccptihle  from  the  following 

having  become  evacuated.    The  tissue  of  particulars. 

the  lung  surrounding  the  tubercles  was  ia  The  Synngs  Minim  Meter  or  improved  Drop 

the  condition  of  sanguineous  engorgement,  Measure.— 'Thi&  useful  Uttle  iostroment,  being 

and  in  some  places  apparently  he datized.  graduated  so  as  to  measure  with  great 'accu- 

In  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  the  tubercles  racy  to  a  single  minin,  is  calculated  to  reader 

were  arranged  in  the  form  of  concentric  cir-  the  use  of  the  more  powerful  medictaes  both 

cles,  the  outer  circle  having  a  diameter  of  convenient  and  safe.     In  the  admiaUtration 

about  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  surrounding  of  prussie  acid,  laudanum,  &c.  perfect  ac- 

lung  being  somewhat  consoUdated,  but  only  curacy   cannot  be  attained  by  the  measures 

slightly  sprinkled  with  tubercles.     Some  of  hitherto  in  use ;  and  this  may  therefore  be 

tbe  bronchial  glands  were  considerably  en-  considered  indispensable,  not  only  to  apothe. 

larged,  from  the  presence  of  numerous  tu-  caries  and  chemists,  but  also  to  acoompany 

i  ^   ''f  °^  ^}^  Of  phagal  glands  was  the  medidne  chest  in  private   famiUea.   The 

converted  into  a  dense  bard  tumour,  which  entire  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  use  of 

T.Ta       ^  '°'°^w^  't^r*"  f  s^'^ff^e  when  medicines  by  drops.  wiU  be  shown  by  the  fol- 

a  vided,  and  was  beautifully  mottled  with  losing   statement  of  experiments  made  fbr 

ThL   Wio  ;         *^'^^'     V  *  J-    .  •  u  J  .  *^>«  purpose  with  various  fluids,  and  dropped 

Ine   heart  was  somewhat  diminished  in     ^.«.«  k«*i.i-.  «#  j:4au^»4  -• *     -v       iZ 

Bimt>  ar^A  fl«i  1  .  V  •        -r          »»"*"»»"^M.  *"  ffom  bottles  of  diilerent  sizes  to  show  the 

emaciated.      Its  walls  were  in  good  pro-  -m     v        *  j    ^           -jf 

portion,  and  its  valves  healthy.  ^    ^  ^^°^^*'  ^'  ^'°P'  '^l^*""*  '°  "^••'^'^  * 

In  the  abdomen  the  liver  was  found  ex-  ^^  '"*    ,,,.„„  .  ,„,^.  ^^♦h-       rw**^        ^ 

tending  beyond  the  cartilaginous  margin  of  nr  ^-i  f      iT    •  ^-^     o!'^     I>itto  smafl. 

the  thorax,*"  and  encroaching  upon  the  epi-  ^ ^      •'      S  A"k  '  w  ^  *, .      °^'  *  It  ^"''^'' 

gastric  and  chondiliac  regio^.  ^  lU  convex     ~S'""r  f^^^^^^"^^  *^  \'' Vi 

surface  was  lobulated,  from  the  presence  of     -^l^^^  ^'^ter. 38 54 

some  subjacent  tumours,  which  existed  in     "^'V^^  ammonia 40 48 

two  or  three  pUces.  —Laudanum 84 135 

On   cutting    into   the  liver  there  were     ~j?.''^|^"^ '^j^'/riln!! ll^.l 

found  three  or  four  roundish  masses,    one     —Tinct.  muriate  of  steel  100. 150» 

larger  than  an  orange,  in  the  right  lobe,  .  '^"  "^"''*yj  '^  using  the  measure  that 
and  the  others  smaller,  in  the  left.  The  *^®  P"*^"  "^^"^^  ^^  ^^^^  moistened  with  a 
substance  of  these  tumours  was  tolerably  ^"^^  ^*^" '  ^^^^  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  *^°"^  **»« 
firm,  resisting,  and  lardaceous,  and  of  a  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  dip  the  syringe  into  the 
white  colour,  having  a  tinge  of  yellow.  ^°"^®  containing  the  fluid  to  be  measured  ; 
ITie  suhsUnce  of  the  liver  in  which  these  ^^"^  ^?  **»«  required  portion  or  rather  more, 
tumours  were  embedded,  was  tolerably  •»<*  expel  a  drop  or  two  untU  it  mark  the 
healthy.  The  aortic  lymphatic  glands,  «»*«*  quantity,  which  may  then  be  trans- 
seated  around  the  caeliac  axis,  were  con-  '«""*^  *°  »  P^*^  ^"^  wine-glass ;  the  tube 
Verted  into  a  tissue  closely  resembling  that  ^^^^8  ^^^^  between  the  thumb  and  middle 
of  the  hepatic  tumours,  and  constituted  a  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  piston  pres- 
large  lobulated  mass  just  above  the  pan-  9^  ^^^'^  ^J  the  fore-fioger.  After  a  little 
creas,  which,  however,  was  not  itself  af-  practice  this  will  be  done,  in  less  time  than 
fected.  The  spleen  contained  many  yel-  would  be  occupied  by  dropping, 
lowish  scrofulous  tubercles,  and  was  larger  "^^  cleanse  the  measure  after  use,  draw  up 
and  softer  than  natural.  The  kidnics  were  •  sufficient  quantity  of  water :  aK»ly  the  fin. 
healthy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ger  to  the  point  or  opening,  press  the  handle 
stomach  was  of  a  somewhat  increased  de-  down  to  the  utmost  and  then  raise  it  again, 
gree  of  redness.  the  finger  still  dosing  the  orifice.    Thus  the 

—  water  will  be  Ibreed  up  through  the  packing 

of  the  piston,  and  desoend  through  it  again, 

MJKDICO  BOTANICAL  S0CTET7  OF  LONDON,  so  as  to  wash  it  perfectly  clean. 

Itodey  May  12/*,  1835.  Convenient   ^,^^9^    'tand,  for  the,e 

'       '         '  measurest  arepronaed  for  shops. 

Thomas  Bveritt  Esq.  in  the  chair.  r,  ^^  h^  also  constructed  a  new  descrip. 

Dr.  Siomond,  the  senior  secretary  to  the  tion  of  syringe  ta  p/oM,  for  general  purposes ; 

Society,  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mones,  the  whieh  is  found  highly  preferable  to  those  of 

Professor  of  Toxicology,  apologising  for  his  bone  or  metal ;    and  is  now  prorided,  in  neat 

absence  and  inability  to  deliver  his  introduc*  japanned  cases,  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

tory  lecture. 

Dr.    Sigmond   then    observed,   that   he  *  These  are  rather  exaggerated  proportiona 

Ed. 
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The  new  iDstrument  oonsists  of  a  g^du- 
ated  glass  tabe  with  a  pUton,  of  which  the 
above  is  the  description. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION — THE  APPROACH- 
ING  COMET. 

Dr.  Lardner  has  delivered  some  interest- 
ing lectures  on  the  time  at  which  the  ap- 
proaching comet  will  be  visible  in  this 
country,  which  have  given  rise  to  some  con- 
troversy. 

Friday  evening,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
iDstitution,  on  the  path  of  Halley's  comet, 
Dr.  Lardner  took  occasion  to  contradict  a 
paragraph  which  has  been  extensively  cir- 
culated in  the  public  journals,  stating  that 
a  letter  has  been  received  from  Sir  John 
Herscbell,    announcing   that    the    comet, 
having  altered  its  course,  would  not  be  vi- 
sible, and  to  which  he  scarcely  considered  it 
necessary  to  give  a  contradiction.    He  ob- 
served, that  Sir  John  HerschelL  knows  no- 
thing more  of  the  causes  which  would  in- 
fluence its  return  than  any  other  astronomer, 
and  that  the  statement  attributed  to  him  was 
pure  fiction.  The  only  circumstances  which 
can  prevent  its  making  its  appearance  at 
the  period  stated  are,  that  there  may  be  ex- 
isting beyond  the  orbit  of  Herschell  some 
other  planet  with  which  it  may  have  come 
in  contact,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  alter  its  di- 
rection, or  that  it  may  come  into  juxtapo- 
sition with  another  comet  in  the  realms  of 
space,  and  that  their  combined  attraction 
may  have  caused  them  mutually  to  vary 
their  course.    Mr.  Lubbock  has  calculated 
that  it  will  make  its  appearance  on  the  dlst 
of   October;    M.   Damoiseau's  calculation 
makes  it  the  5th  of  November ;  and  Paute- 
caulet  the  8th  or  14th  November.    On  the 
10th  of  November  it  will  probably  be  at  its 
nearest  distance  to  the  earth,  and  will  then 
most  likely  be  visible  amongst  the  three 
last  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  both  after  sun- 
set and  before  sunrise.    Whether  it  will  be 
visible  or  not  will  depend   upon  circum- 
stances of  which  astronomers  can  have  no 
kn3wledge,  because  they   cannot   predict 
the  exact  position  in  which  it  may  be.     It 
is  now  probably  about  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 
The  only  difficulty  presented  in  the  calcu- 
lation arises  from  our  not  knowing  exactly 
the  mass  of  the  planet  Herschell,  and  in 
proportion  as  that  is  at>ove  what  is  com- 
puted, so  will  there  necessarily  be  an  error 
m  the  period  of  computation.  The  number 
of  comets  known  within  the  solar  system,  is 
between  500  and  600,  whilst  of  these  the 
paths  of  137  have  been  closely  examined 
and  described.   Of  the  above,  30  are  known 
within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  although  this  is 
probably    not  one  half  of  what  actually 
exists  within  that  space.    Taking  the  num- 
ber, however,  as  30,  and  computing  the 
quantity  existing  in  a  relative  ratio  between 
the  estimated  differences  of  a  sphere,  the 
diameter  of  the  orbit  Mercuiy,  and  that  of 


Herschell,  it  will  gire  the  total  nnmber  of 
3,529,407  within  the  limiU  of  the  solar 
system,  and  as  the  number  above  assigned 
within  the  limits  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  is 
probably  not  half  of  what  circulates  there, 
the  total  number  in  the  planetary  system, 
may  possibly  be  upwards  of  7.000,000. 

This  lecture  has  led  to  a  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Lubbock,  ia 
which  the  former  made  a  most  satisfactory- 
defence  of  statements. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  VACCINATION  INTO 
THB   NAVY. 

It  is  not  known,  though  it  ought  to  be,  that 
Dr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  formerly  a  me- 
dical officer  under  the  renowned  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having 
first  introduced  the  blessings  of  the  great 
Jennerian  discovery  into  our  navy.  The 
following  note,  for  the  authenticity  of  which 
we  can  vouch,  sets  the  point  at  rest.  It  re- 
flects the  greatest  honour  on  the  memory 
of  the  renowned  and  gallant  associate  of 
Nelson,  the  Barl  St.  Vincent,  and  is  emi- 
nently entitled  to  record  in  the  annals  of 
medicine.  It  has  come  into  our  possession 
by  chance,  but  well  deserves  to  be  rendered 
imperishable. 

'<  Royal  George,  August  1,  1800. 
"  Sir — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
29th  ult.,  requesting  permission  to  inocu- 
late with  the  vaccine  matter  several  men  on 
board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Magnificent,  who 
have  not  had  the  small-pox,  which  suggestion 
does  you  much  credit,  in  my  opinion ;  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  inoculating  those 
men  as  proposed,  if  it  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Captain  Bo  water. 
"  1  am,  Sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  (Signed)     St.  Vincent. 
"  Dr.  Veitch, 
<'  Surgeon  of  the  Magnificent." 

Dr.  Veitch  claims,  he  believes  with  jus* 
tice,  the  merit  of  having  introduced  the 
vaccine  inoculation  into  the  navy,  under  the 
sanction  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  when  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Channel  Fleet  The 
satisfactory  promptness  with  which  Earl  St. 
Vincent  replied  to  the  representation  of  Dr. 
Veitch,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
capacious  mind  of  his  lordship. 


ON  THE  USE  OV  CASTOR  OIL. 


To 


the  Editor  of  (he  London  Medical  end 
Surgical  Journal, 

StR^-Having  been  long  ia  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently employing  castor  oil  largely  and 
repeatedly  in  numerous  diseases,  I  have 
often  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  not 
only  the  juvaatia  of  the  medicine,  but  also  its 
Isedentisj  the  latter  of  which,  to  those  who,  like 
mys^*  *  to  other  purgatives  in 
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several,  Taad   especially  in  most  puerperal 
diseftses,  are  well  deserving  of  notice. 

The  first  Injorioas  effect  which  shall  be 
here  mentionedi  as  resolting  from  the  free 
exhibition  of  castor  oil,  is  an  irritability  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
an  instance  of  which  came  befidre  me  some 
time  since,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  who 
was  suffering  under  intestind  irritation,  sub- 
sequent tu  a  hard  and  harrassing  parturition. 
The  bowels,  previous  to  the  labour,  had  been 
much  neglected,  and  the  symptoms  of  intes- 
tinal irritation  were  decided  and  severe.  By 
my  order  she  took  an  ounee  of  castor  oil  every 
morning  for  three  successive  days,  and  with 
the  best  result — the  symptoms  of  intestinal 
irritation  having  by  tiiat  time  entirely  va- 
nished. But  the  oil  produced,  as  I  had  fre- 
quently observed  in  other  oases,  an  irritability 
of  tike  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  shewn 
by  the  stools  becoming  watery  and  losing 
their  faecal  appearance,  the  bowels  being 
Instantly  disturbed  by  the  taking  of  warm 
liquids  into  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  especially 
by  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  tongue, 
which  put  on  a  dull  red  and  glazed  appear- 
ance on  its  base  and  middle,  and  a  bright 
red  around  the  tip  and  edges.  A  dose  or 
two  of  the  compound  ipecacuanha  powder 
removed  like  a  charm  this  state  of  things. 

Another  hurtful  consequence  of  taking 
castor  oil  largely  is  a  more  or  less  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  so 
well  known  to  all,  that  it  needs  not  to  be 
alluded  to  here,  excepting  that  it  may  not  be 
Improper  to  mention  the  strildng  difference 
usually  to  be  seen  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue  in  this  disease,  from  that  of  an  irri- 
tability of  the  same  part.  The  toaguels  in  this 
disease,  dry,  rough,  and  covered  with  a 
white  fur  in  its  base  and  middle,  but  around 
the  tip  and  edges  it  is  thickly  spotted  with 
bright  red  dots. 

There  is  an  almost  latent  chronic  gastro- 
enteritis, which  is  known  to  most  practi- 
tioners on  aeeount  of  its  obstinacy  of  cure,  or 
at  least  difficulty  of  removal ;  and  in  which  it 
is  eommon  for  the  patient  to  have  almost 
daily  recourse  to  castor  oil  for  the  removal  of 
one  of  its  firequent  attendants— constipation. 
But  this  practice  causes  too  often  the  prolon- 
gation, or  even  aggravation  of  the  complaint. 
A  modification  of  the  diete  absohie  of  Brous- 
sais,  leeching  the  abdomen  if  neeeasary,  mild 
enemata,  cold  water  beverage,  &c.  are,  it  is 
well  known,  far  preferable  means  of  cure  in 
this  disease  to  repeated  doses  of  castor  oil. 

These  remarks  on  a  medicine  in  general 
use,  may  probably  afford  an  inexperienced 
practitioner  a  hint  not  only  to  watch  the 
course  of  a  disease,  but  likewise  the  action  of 
the  remedy  by  which  he  is  endeavouring  to 
remove  it.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant. 

Cfainshorovffht  May  1%  1835. 

ROBVAT  EmINSON. 


CASES  OF  BLINDNESS   CURED  BT  OPE- 
RATION. 

[We  copy  the  following  interesting  cases 
from  Neill's  Clinical  Report  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  treated  in  the  Liverpool  Oph- 
thalmic Infirmary,  as  redounding  to  the  credit 
of  the  operator,  and  to  the  state  of  surgery 
in  Provincial  Hospitals.] 

ELLBN  If  UCHIN*S  CASE, 
The  Little  Girl  who  urn  Bom  Blind, 
The  first  case  which  I  shall  relate  has  already 
attracted  considerable  notice. 

KUen  Muchin,  bom  quite  blind,  was 
brought  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1831.  Her 
mother  stated  that  she  had  previously  had 
many  opinions  on  her  daughter's  blihdneas, 
the  chief  of  which  were  unfavourable  to  any 
operation  being  performed.  Feeling  deeply 
interested  in  the  case,  I  made  a  minute  ex- 
amination into  the  state  of  my  little  patient's 
eyes,  and  general  health.  The  result  of  the 
examination  led  me  immediately  to  propose 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  cataracts 
which  obstructed  vision :  it  was  cheerfully 
and  readily  agreed  to. 

In  less  than  a  week,  this  interesting  child, 
then  eight  yeart  old,  who  hod  nbter  teen,  the 
'<  spangled  kea»en$f**  nor  known  the  <*  blessed 
LIGHT  OF  DAT,"  WES  in  possessiou  of  the 
most  precious  sense.  Her  father  and  mother, 
with  a  professional  friend  of  mine,  witnessed 
the  first  operation.  The  child  was  put  under 
no  restraint :  she  sat  with  her  head  resting 
on  my  friend's  breast,  her  father  sat  at  one 
side  and  held  her  by  the  hand,  she  uttered  no 
exclamation,  till  the  operation,  which  did  not 
occupy  half  a  minute,  was  completed,  when 
she  said,  «  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  " 

On  the  4th  of  October  last,  upwards  of  three 
years  after  the  former  period,  in  the  presence 
of  many  persons,  among  others,  our  amiable 
and  INDEFATIGABLE  Vtee-President,  the  Rev. 
T.  Bold,  I  operated  on  the  other  eye,  in  the 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary.  She  made  a  similar 
observation  as  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
remarked  that  she  experienced  '*  hardly  any 
pain."  So  much  then  for  the  **  wondrous 
sensibility  of  the  eye." 

After  the  first  operation,  Ellen  and  her 
parents  went  to  Ireland,  where  they  remained 
till  August,  1834,  the  date  of  their  return  to 
Liverpool.  The  family  bad  not  been  here  long 
(in  lodgings),  ere  Ellen  and  her  mother  were 
seized  with  cholera,  and  taken  to  the  Fever 
Hospital.  Within  a  few  hours  only  after  their 
removal,  Elleos's  mother  was  a  widow,  and 
Ellen  herself  fatherless,  cholera  having  de- 
stroyed their  only  support.  The  workhouse 
received  Ellen's  three  little  sisters,  who  were 
without  friends  or  home,  and  this  poor  family 
are  now  beggars  1 

It  was  at  this  period  of  her  distress  that 
Mrs.  M.  called  upon  me ;  I  took  Ellen  into 
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tbe  Opfatkafanic  Infirmary  ^as  a  temporaxy 
home,  and  that  a  cure  might  be  completed  by 
operating  on  the  other  eye.  The  issne  of  the 
second  operation  has  also  been  gratifyingly 
snceessfal,  as  the  following  notice  of  this  little 
girPs  ease  win  show  •  it  is  extracted  from  the 
•pabHc  journals : — 

October,  1834.—''  There  is  at  present  in 
the  Opbtbalmie  Infirmary,  under  Mr.  Neill's 
care,  a  case  of  very  great  interest.  The  pa- 
tient is  a  little  girl  who  was  bom  blind.  About 
three  yeara  ago,  Mr.  Neill  operated  on  the 
right  eye ;  the  operation  was  successful,  and 
she  obtained  sight;  she  was  then  in  her 
eighth  year.  On  Saturday  last,  the  4th  in- 
stant, he  operated  on  the  left  eye,  in  the 
Slater-street  Institution,  with  a  similar  happy 
result. 

"  This  little  creature,  born  blind,  and  for 
eight  years  in  darkness,  is  now  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  most  precious  sense.  She  can 
distinguish  colours,  and  the  smallest  objects. 
*'  The  knowledge  of  distance  after  the  first 
operation  was  for  a  long  time  imperfect.  The 
first  object  Which  was  presented  to  the  eye 
was  a  halfpenny  ;  for  weeks  afterwards  every 
circular  object,  no  matter  how  large,  or  what 
colour,  was  called  a  halfpenny. 

"  When  blind,  her  residence  was  in  Dove 
Court,  School  Lane.  She  was  then  familiar 
with  '  every  nook  and  cranny'  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. When  she  obtidned  sight,  she 
often  uaad  to,  lose  her  way,  sometimes  even 
close  to  her  own  door.  The  instant  this 
would  occur,  she  would  shut  her  eyes,  and 
feel  round  until  some  known  object  was 
touched,  then  with  her  eyes  closed  she  would 
hurry  home,  guided  by  her  aecustomed  sense 
of  touch.  She  is  a  pretty,  intelligent  girl, 
and  is  a  pattern  of  neatness.'' 

Cheselden's  case,  the  memoir  of  which  is 
detailed  in  the  thirty -fifth  volume  of  the  Phi- 
•losophieal  Transactions,  and  Ware's  ease,  as 
detailed  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on 
the  Eye,  both  materially  differ  from  mine.i 

Cheselden  mentions  that  his  patient,  "  upon 
obtaining  sight,  was  so  far  from  making  any 
judgment  of  distance,  that  he  thought  all 
objects  touched  his  eyes  as  what  he  felt  did 
the  skin*  'He  saw  all  objects  in  proximity  to 
the  eye. 

Mr.  Ware  is  satisfied  that  "  children  from 
*whom  cataracts  had  been  extracted,  had  a 
notion  of  distance  the  first  moment  they  were 
enabled  to  see." 

Cheselden's  patient  and  Ware's  patient 
eould  also  distinguish  colours  previous  to  the 
operation.  Now  my  little  patient  could 
only  tell  the  sunshine  from  night,  or  a  flame 
from  darkness.  When  she  obtained  sight,  it 
will  be  seen  how  very  imperfect  was  her  judg- 
ment of  size  or  distance :  all  objects  appeared 
smaller  and  farther  off  than  tbeir  form  or  po- 
sition really  were.  This,  however,  was  what 
we  might  naturally  expect ;  for  the  want  of 
a  refracting  body,  such  as  the  tens,  would  at 
once  point  out  this  imperfection  in  vision. 


Mr.  Ware  "was  astoaishad  1>ytke  faeility 
with  which,  on  thcL  first  experiment,  he  (h» 
padent)  took  hold  of  my  (Mr.  Ware's)  liand 
at  different  distances;  mentioning  wfaetlker 
it  was  brought  nearer  to,  or  carried  farther 
fipom  him,  and  conveying  his  hand  to  mane  m 
a  drcnlar  direction,  that  we  might  be  bettn 
satisfied  of  the  aoeuraoy  wHii  which  he  did 
it." 

Mr.  Ware  also  sa3r8,  "  In  tiiSs  case,  how- 
ever, and  in  others  of  a  like  nature,  althoui^ 
the  patients  had  certainly  been  bhad  Arom 
infancy,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  they 
had  not  before  tins  period  enjoyed  a  suffideat 
degree  of  sight  to  impress  the  image  of  visi- 
ble objects  on  the  mind,  and  to  give  them 
ideas  which  eould  not  afterwards  be  oblite- 
rated." In  Mr.  Ware's  ease  tins  may  banre 
happened,  but  in  the  ease  of  ike  eMldy  wMcA  / 
can  now  relating,  it  had  not  taken  place.  She 
never  saw  ;  and  her  after  sight  proved  that  an 
early  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  organ  had 
never  been  gained. 

How  is  it  that  all  my  patients,  who  alter 
cataract  operation  recover  sight,  see  imper- 
fectly? and  that  the  imperlieotion  chiefly 
consists  in  short  sight,  the  near  obfeet  appear^ 
ing  to  be  small,  and  far  removed  t  It  is  be- 
cause the  lens  is  wanting,  and  when  a  felse 
lens  is  supplied,  the  far  object  apfirtxtehMf  and 
the  near  object  is  increased  in  volume. 

Ellen's  Surprise  was  most  ludicrous  when 
she  first  placed  her  spectacles  on  her  nose. 
She  had  aJready  acquired  a  three  years'  know- 
ledge of  the  surrounding  objects,  and  from 
experience  had  gained  an  intimacy  with  them  ; 
when  she  saw  through  her  epeetadea,  her 
Dund  had  flown  to  '*  Brobdignag."  **  Oh," 
said  she,  '*  your  head  touches  the  ceiling." 
Her  knowledge  of  distance  was  again  lost, 
and  nearness  was  the  fault,  but  fuUnt  will 
soon  accustom  her  to  tiie  use  of  her  apeotades. 

A  week  after  the  second  operation  1  bound 
up  the  right  eye,  the  one  Jirst  operated  on, 
and  desired  her  to  use  the  other ;  with  it  (the 
new  eye)  she  could  tell  every  object  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  with  the  other  eye,  and  she 
could  also  distinguish  colours.  In  fact,  she 
said  she  could  see  with  equal  power  with 
either*. 

JVrr.  Savage*$  Cote.-^The  ease  of  Mrs. 
Savage,  No.  3,  Crown-street,  two  doora  from 
Pembroke -place,  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
the  age  of  the  patient  naght  have  been  con- 
sidered a  drawback  to  the  suoeess  of  the 
operation. 

Mrs.  Savage  applied  to  me  in  May  last; 
she  was  in  her  68tb  year,  and  quite  blind, 
having  cataract  in  both  eyes. 

I  extract  thefollowing  note  of  the  operation 


*  I  have  this  day,  Dec.  3*th,  received  a 
.patient  having  Congenital  Cataract  in  both 
eyes  ;  he  is  a  fine  boy,  10  years  of  age ;  and 
.1  intend  to  operate  upon  him  in  about  a  week 
or  ten  days. 
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from  the  ZAeefpool  Medkml  Journal^  ia  whieh 
it  was  reported. 

"  May  14th.  Mr.  Neill  operated  to  day 
oa  the  left  eye.  The  straight  flat  needle  was 
iotrodaced  into  the  posterior  chamber,  the 
c^isute  of  the  lens  raptured,  the  lens  made 
to  roU,  so  as  to  effect  its  disengagement,  the 
fiat  side  of  the  needle  placed  upon  its  upper 
edge,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure  downwards 
and  backwards  the  lens  were  made  to  glide 
into  the  body  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

''37  th.  Operation  on  the  right  eye.  The 
belladonna  having  been  previously  applied, 
Mr.  Neill  passed  the  needle,  as  related  above, 
in  the  operation  on  the  left  eye,  and  the  lens 
was  made  to  glide,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
into  the  body  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The 
patient  expressed  great  astonishment  at  the 
freedom  from  pain  daring  the  operation, 
which  did  not  occapy  more  than  the  fourth, 
of  a  minute.*' 

She  can  now  (with  the  assistance  of  spee^ 
tades)  read  her  bible. 

Ann  Rudd,  aged  64,  quite  blind,  was  re* 
ceived  into  the  Ophthalmic  Infirmary  on  the 
19thof  July  last 
Her  residence  is  No.  7,  Crosshall-street. 
"The  right  eye  had   been   affected  with- 
inllammation  many   years  since.     There  is 
cataract,  with  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens.     The  iris  is  immoveable. 

'Tnthe  left  eye  there  is  hard  lenticular 
dttaract,  and  the  iris  lively.  On  Saturday, 
the  26th  of  Joly,  I  reclined  the  cataract  of' 
the  left  eye,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  patient 
expressing  astonishment  at  the  freedom  from 
pain.  She  was  disdiarged  eured  on  the  8th 
of  August,  and  with  spectacles  is  able  to  read 
very  small  print.'' 

Mary  Morrw,  aged  67.  Residence  No.  9,. 
Orford-street,  Salthouse  Dock,  was  blind  in 
both  eyes  from  cataracts.  I  operated  on 
both  eyes  on  the  18th  of  October  last,  and 
made  her  an  out-patient  on  the  24th  at  the 
same  month,  six  days  after  the  operation. 
She  is  cured,  and  with  spectacles  is  able  to 
read  the  smallest  print. 

Ellen  Murray t  aged  21,  had  cataract  in 
the  left  eye,  the  result  of  injury  sustained  by 
blow  about  twelve  months  since.  As  there 
were  threatenings  of  amaurosis  in  the  right 
eye,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  break  up  the 
soft  cataract  in  the  left  eye,  which  I  did 'on 
the  9Sd  of  August  last.  When  the  patient 
left  the  hospital  her  sight  was  very  good.  I 
have  not  seen  her,  however,  for  four  months. 
WilKam  AhUtt,  aged  9  years,  at  play,  ran  a 
fork  through  the  cornea  of  the  right  eye, 
nod  punctured  the  lens.  Cataract  formed,, 
and  blindness  ensued.  I  performed  the 
operation  on  the  4th  of  October  last.  The 
boy  has  now  excellent  vision. 

None  of  my  patients  complain  of  disturbed 
vision  after  the  operation  upon  one  eye.  In 
fact,  1  conceive  that  this  opinion,  which'  has 
been  occasionally  advanced  as  a  reason  for 
declining  the  opcratiou  \\hen  one  eye  alone  is 


affected,  is  erroneous.  There  are  very  few 
persons  indeed  who,  in  health,  see  with 
equal  power  in  both  eyes ;  and  yet  we  never 
hear  of  disturbed  vision  from  this  cause. 

John  Hughes,  aged  26,  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Lutwyche  and  Co.,  No.  19,  Carru- 
ther-street,  was  blind  of  the  left  eye,  from 
hard  lenticular  cataract.  I  operated  upon 
this  patient  on  the  18th  November.  His 
sight  is  restored. 

Mary  Austin^  aged  54,  blind  for  three  years 
from  cataract  in  both  eyes,  and  so  very  deaf 
that  she  can  scarcely  hear  the  loudest  sound 
of  the  voice.  I  operated  on  both  eyes  on  the 
18th  November. 

She  is  restored  to  sight. 

Mrs.  Austin's  residence  is  No.  38,  Warren- 
atreet. 

William  Griffiths,  aged  66,  from  near  DoU 
gelly,  in  Wales,  was  i^aced  under  my  care 
«  few  weeks  ago  by  Sir  Robert  Vaughan, 
Bart.,  M.P.  for  Merionethshire,  who  has 
taken  much  interest  in  his  case. 

I  operated  on  the  right  eye  on  Saturday, 
the  13th  of  December  last ;  but  I  am  not 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  I  fear  that 
disease  of  the  retina  has  co-existed  with  the 
cataract. 

Joseph  Joynson,  the  son  of  Arthur  Joynson, 
groom  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel  in  this 
town,  a  few  days  after  birth,  was  seized  with 
purulent  ophthalmia';  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease was  not  discovered  until  too  late,  and 
blindness  in  both  eyes  was  the  result  of  this 
destructive  complmnt. 

He  was  bronght  to  me  in  October  last, 
and  was  then  in  his  sixth  year.  One  eye  was 
quite  destroyed,  the  other  retained  its  form, 
but  the  ptfpil  of  the  eye  was  blocked  up  by 
the  opaque  lens,  which  had  fallen  forward, 
And  become  united  with  the  iris. 

By  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,  I 
have  given  this  child  sight,  which,  although 
it  can  never  be  what  a  medical  man  would 
call  **  useful  vision,"  will  enable  him  to  see 
his  way,  and  distinguish  larger  objects. 

Of  the  many  cases  which  have  been  under 
my  cai«  duriog  the  past  year,  only  one  case 
^  cataract  terminated  unfavourably,  and  that 
unfavourable  termination  was  the  result  of 
the  stubbornness  of  the  patient,  who  left  the 
hospital  too  soon,  and  afterwards  suffered 
most  severely  from  rheumatic  inflammation 
*of  the  eye  for  many  months. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  I  operated 
upon  eight  different  patients  for  cataract, 
from  the  a^e  of  5  years  up  to  73  ;  and  evtry 
one  terminated  in  complete  restoration  to 
sight !  This,  then,  is  my  apology,  for  so 
strenuously  advoeatiog  the  needleoperation. 
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Curei  9f  iifftrtud  tpeeies  qf  MenttU 
AUenaiion, 

During  eight  yean,  practice  in  the  Charen* 
ton  Lunatic  Asylum,  1557  patients  hare 
been  admitted.  The  proportion  of  cures  to 
the  admissions  is  as  1  to  3.  If  we  withdraw 
from  tbe  number  of  those  admitted,  the  cases 
ofpalsy  (374  in  number),  epilepsy  62,  and 
idtotcy  15— all  cases  allowed  by  practitioners 
to  be  incurable — the  number  treated  will  be 
reduced  to  1205  indivduals.  And  as  the 
cures  amounted  to  616,  the  proportion  will 
then  be  1  to  9.33.  Of  these  cures  there 
were  of  monomaniacs,  23  men  and  128  wo- 
men— total  151  ;  of  maniacs,  160  men  and 
103  women — total  263;  of  demented,  1  man 
and  3  women. 

Since  the  year  1811  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentations formerly  so  much  bad  recourse  to 
Sn  the  treatment  of  insanity,  ha^e  been  for- 
bidden ;  M.  Esquirol  found  that  they  did 
more  harm  than  good.  He  even  found 
music,  though  more  harmless,  only  of  transi- 
tory benefit  in  those  instances  where  its  effect 
was  favourable  at  all. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera 
in  Paris,  three  insane  persons  entered  the 
asylum,  who  dated,  their  insanity  from  at- 
tacks of  cholera,  fear  having  probably  pro- 
duced its  worst  effects. 


ExHrpatton  of  the  Parotid. 

M.  Rouz  has  lately  performed  this  difficult 
and  hazardous  operation  with  complete  suc- 
cess. The  whole  of  the  gland  was  cut  out. 
He  had  previously  placed  a  reserve  ligature 
round  the  carotid,  which  was  not  however 
required.  Palsy  of  the  face  existed  previ- 
ous to,  and,  of  course,  after  the  operation. 


North  London  HospiiaL 

We  are  extremely  happy  to  observe  that 
the  funds  of  the  North  London  Hospital 
have  been  considerably  augmented  by  a 
Bubscription  entered  into  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern.  Lord  Brougham  in  the 
chair.  The  subscription  amounted  to  £1,250» 
including  £834  collected  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Lionel  Goldsmid. 


Phjftieian  to  the  Wettnusuter  HotpUal, 

Br.  Bnrne  has  been  elected  physician  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital. 


Thysieim  to  the  Bethlem  Bospitah 

Dr.  Morrison  has  been  elected*  after  a 
sharp  contest,  physician  to  the  Bethlem 
Hospital.  Few  of  the  other  candidates  pos- 
sess so  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  one 
of  his  chief  supporters. 


LITERART  NOTICES. 

In  the  Press, 

A  Clinical  Account  of  Fever,  Gont, 
Rheumatism,  Cholera,  &c.,  and  Tarious  Dis- 
eases of  the  Chest.  By  Dr.  Aldis,  Cantab., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London. 

A  New  practical  Formulary  of  Hosfdtals; 
or.  a  Collection  of  Formulae  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Hospitals  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  By 
M.  Edwards,  M.D.,  and  P.  Vavasseur,  M.D. 
Translated  and  Augmented  by  M.  Ryan, 
M.D. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CWfo.— The  Rhabarbarians  cannot  save 
themselves — their  love  of  science  is  shewn 
too  late. 

An  Enemy  to  Empiricism. — The  medical  re- 
form will  protect  the  educated  portion  of 
the  profession,  though,  we  fear  while  our 
nobles  foster  quackery,  it  will  continue. 

A  Student  at  the  London  Vnwersity,  A.  C, 
/.  jr.,  and  others. — ^The  indisposition  of 
Dr.  Thomson  has  caused  an  interruption 
in  the  publication  of  his  lectures,  but  we 
hope  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  learned 
Professor  will  enable  us  to  resume  them. 

Dr.  Fletcher's  Lectures, — We  daily  expect  a 
continuation  of  this  elaborate  Course. 

Professor  BumetVs  Lectures, — In  reply  to 
several  Correspondents,  we  beg  to  state 
that  we  are  not  abje  to  continqe  the  Lec- 
tures delivered  by  Professor  Burnett  at 
the  Chelsea  Garden,  in  consequence  of 
the  delicate  health  of  that  gentlemaut 
which  renders  him  inadequate,  at  present, 
to  attempt  the  labour  of  correcting  our 
reports. 

Mr,  A,  Booth, — We  request  an  interriew. 

PhilO'CebuSf  Demoeritus,  and  Celsus, — ^We 
shall  be  obliged  by  the  communications. 

Mr,  Dewhurst, — We  cannot  insert  ^the  reply 
to  tbe  Lancet. 

Ursa  Major. — ^We  are  not  such  lunatics  as  to 
fill  ourpages  with  wild  disquisitionson  Co- 
mets; nor  with  such  vulgar  unmeaning  traah 
as  Dramatic  Sketches — Cranium  and  Shin- 
bones.  Neither  should  we  introduce  the 
name  of  a  well-known  brandy-merchant, 
Mr.  Brett,  of  Drury -lane,  among  quacks, 
because  he  refused  to  advertise  on  our 
wrapper^-nor  should  we  praise  Mr.  Har- 
rison Curtis'  new  operation  of  applying 
Ittpis'infemalis  every  morning  to  a  cataract, 
to  obviate  the  usual  operation,  because  he 
advertises  with  us  and  is  a  subscriber — 
nor  could  we  laud  Baillie's  Breakfast 
Bacon,  and  somebody's  Essence  of  Gin- 
ger, to  secure  their  advertisements. 
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Svideneet  of  the  Seat  of  IrrUabiUty  in  the  QanglumU  System  of  Nerves — {canimued). 

EvBRY  presumptiTe  evideace,  then,  is  in  favoarof  the  o^inioa  already  advanced,  that 
the  apparently  simple  nervous  apparatus  of  such  of  the  invertebrate  animals  as  have  a 
distinct  nervous  system  at  all,  is  no  less  compound  than  that  of  the  vertebrate  ;  and  posi- 
tive evidence  to  the  same  effect  seems  to  have  been  afforded  by  recent  investigators  (a), 
who  have  found  that  in  some  insects,  the  chain  of  knots  above  spoken  of  as  a  main  part 
of  this  apparatus,  besides  supplying  nerves  to  the  parts  which  minister  to  the  organic  func^ 
tions  in  the  manner  of  a  regular  ganglionic  system,  gives  off  distinct  lateral  nerves  arising 
by  single  roots  from  the  central  parts,  and  distributed  principally  upon  the  respiratoiTy 
organs,  as  well  as  others  arising  each  b^  an  anterior  and  posterior  root,  and  going  chiefly 
to  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation,  the  whole  constituting  a  perfect  cerebro- 
■pinal  system  as  found  in  the  highest  tribes.  The  argument  therd^fore  of  the  earlier  mani- 
festation, as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  animals,  of  the  ganglionic  than  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  of  nerves,  in  favour  of  regarding  the  former  as  the  immediate  seat  of  irritability, 
must  not  be  extended  to  aU  the  invertebrate  tribes,  however  applicable  it  may  be  to  those 
which,  without  any  concentrated  and  distinct  nervous  apparatus,  still  display  traces  of 
nervous  matter  ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which  department, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  isolated  nodules  in  question  correspond.  The  analogy  however,  so 
constantly  observed  in  other  respects,  between  the  lowest  animals  and  the  human  embryo 
in  its  earliest  stages,  is  certainly  favourable,  as  we  shall  fii^d  from  the  next  paragraph,  to  the 
idea  that  such  n(Mlules  belong  rather  to  the  ganglionic  thin  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

VII. — That  the  development  of  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  in  the  human  embryo, 
precedes  that  of  the  cerebro-spinal.  and  that  the  first  part  of  it.'which  becomes  obvious  is  the 
cardiac  ganglion,  has  been  confidently  asserted  (6) :  and  this  circumstance  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  facts,  not  only  that  irritation  precedes  sensation,  thought,  and  voluntary 
motion,  but  also  that  the  heart — the  punetum  saiieas  of  Harvey — is  the  organ  of  the  body 
which  first  manifests  such  irritation,  seems  to  be  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  doctrine  which 
refers  irritability  to  the  gangUonic  system  of  nerves,  as  its  primary  seat.  It  is  further 
asserted,  not  only  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  remarkably  distinct,  and  its  ganglions  per- 
fect and  of  their,  usual  colour,  while  the  cerebro-spioal  system  is  still  very  obscure,  but  also 
that  all  these  ganglions  are  relatively  larger  and  more  perfect  in  the  foetus  than  after  birth, 
except  the  caeliac  (c)  •  all  which  very  well  corresponds  with  the  hypothesis  under  considera- 
tion, since  while  the  irritability  of  every  organ  of  the  body  which  ministers  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  abeozption,  i»  unquestionably  more  in  requisition 
during  fetal  than  during  extra-uterine  life,  that  of  those  which  minister  to  digestion  and 
generation  is  as  certainly  much  less  so. 

VI II. — Again  it  is  abundantly  well  known  how  frequently  mature  human  fetuases  are 


(a)  Newport  on    the  Sphinx  Lignatri,  Primordis,  18 13. 

Phil.  Trans.  1833-34.  (e)  Lobftein,  De  Nerv.  Sympatb*  1823,  p. 

(6)   Ackerman,  De  Systematis    Nervoei  47  &  seq. 
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bora  with  a  defective  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves,  or  even  altogether,  without  a  spinal 
cord  or  a  brain  («) ;  whereas  such  defects  are  said  seldom  or  never  to  occur  with  respect  to  the 
ganglionic  system  of  oerves,  sufficiently  indicating  its  paramount  importance  in  maintain- 
ing that  circle  of  vital  actions  which  requires  only  irritability  for  its  exercise.  It  is  true 
not  a  few  accounts  are  on  record  of  monsters,  burn  at  the  full  time,  without  any  appearance 
whatever  of  a  nervous  system  of  any  kind;  but,  if  we  attend  carefully  to  such  accounts, 
we  shall  perceive  that  their  authors  have  been  in  general  employed  in  looking  for  a  spinal 
cord  and  brain,  and  the  larger  nerves  connected  with  them,  and  might  easily  have  over- 
looked those  smellier  filaments  which  belong  to  the  ganglionic  system:  ao4  ^^i^  suspicion 
seems  the  more  probable,  when  we  call  to  mind  bow  long  it  was  before  this  system  of  nerves, 
even  in  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  highest  class  of  animals,  was  detected,  and  how 
recently  the  presence  of  nerves  in  the  heart,  upon  which  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  fila- 
ments of  this  system  of  nerves  are  distributed,  was  resolutely  denied.  It  is  not  indeed 
improbable  that  when  the  monstrosity  is  excessive,  the  unformed  mass  may  have  its 
nervous  system,  as  well  as  all  its  other  organs,  as  is  the  case  in  quite  the  lowest  tribes  of 
animals,  so  generally  diffused  as  to  be  invisible  (6) ;  but  it  is  stated  on  good  authority,  and 
as  the  result  of  numerous  and  patient  inquiries  on  the  sul:^At,  that,  so  long  as  a  hnman 
monster  does  not  very  considerably  depart  from  the  human  form,  the  ganglionic  system 
of  nerves  is  in  general,  if  not  always  quite  perfect  (c).  It  is  a  good  illustration  also,  as 
well  of  the  independence  of  this  system  upon  the  cerebro-spinal,  as  of  its  indispensability — 
whatever  may  become  of  the  latter — to  the  proper  vital  functions,  that  in  idiots,  whose 
cerebro-spinal  system  had  become  diseased  and  atrophic,  the  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  have  been  found  in  general  perfectly  healthy  (d),  '  'I 

IX.  It  might  have  beeh  almost  inferred,  from  the  contents  of  the  seventh  section,  that 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  would  be  relatively  more  developed  in  the  young  than  in 
the  aged ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  found  that  this  development  is,  in  all  animals,  ge- 
nerally inversely  as  the  age  of  the  individual  in  which  it  is  examined  (e),  the  ganglions  in 
old  age  being  paler,  drier,  and  more  attenuated,  and  sending  out  fewer  filaments,  than  a| 
any  other  period  (/).  It  appears  aUo  that  the  ganglionic  System  of  females,  bears  in  ge- 
neral a  greater  reliUion  to  tlieir  cerebro-spinal  system  than  that  of  males.  These  fact^ 
coupled  with  the  acknowledged  greater  irritability  of  children  ai^d  females,  in  comparison 
with  their  sensibility,  their  faculty  of  thinking,  and  their  power  of  voluntary  inotion,  thapi 
pf  adults  anc|  males,  are  very  corroborative  of  the  hypothesis  in  question.  Perhaps,  also^ 
it  may  be  aclded,  linder  this  head,  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  irritability  of 
eifch  orgai^  survives  apparent  death,  seems  to  be,  cpeteris  paribus,  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  with  which  it  is  supplied ;  as  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  auricles  of  the  heart,  as  contrasted  with  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  as  contrasted  with  the  left  {g\. 

X.  It  is  further  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  the  ganglionic  system  is  the  immediate 
seat  of  irritability  that  it  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  sensiferous;  since  it  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  ganglionic  nerves,  as  they  certainly  do  not  communicate  sensibility*  comma- 
picate  at  least  that  property  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  Tliis  similarity  is  observably 
^rst  io  the  manner  in  which  the  grey  and  white  matter  are  intermingled,  in  the  former 
system,  not  only  in  all  the  proper  ganglions, but  in  all  the  nerves  connected  with  them,and 
in  the  latter  in  all  the  ganglions  placed  in  the  roots  of  the  several  sensiferous  nerves;  loid 
secondly  in  the  general  character  of  the  white  matter,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  in  both. 
It  has  been  already  noticed,  under  the  head  of  the  nervous  tissue  in  general,  that  in  tlie 
ganglionic  nervous  tissue  the  grey  and  white  substances  are  everywhere  inextricably  inter- 
woven together;  whereas,  in  the  cerebro-spinal — including  of  course  the  sensiferous  de- 
partment of  it— this  intermingling  is  confined  to  the  central  parts,  so  that  the  nerves  con- 
sist of  white  substance  alone.  In  this  statement  it  was  of  course  intended  to  incl^d^ 
the  ganglions  of  the  sensiferous  system  of  nerves  among  the  central  parts,  and,  in  these* 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  grey  and  white  substances  are  almost  entirely  the  same  as  in 
every  part  of  the  proper  ganglionic  system ;  nor  is  there  any  visible  difference  in  the 
inaimer  in  which  the  nervous  cords  appear  to  enter  each  ganglion  of  both  systems,  to  b^ 


(a)  Morgagni,  Sandifort,  Soemmering, 
Meckel,  Pullin,  Pole,  Simmons,  Cam,  Osian- 
der,  B^clard,  Borrows,  Kelch,  Lawrence, 8cc. 
The  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  acephalous  monsters  is  by  Tiedemann. 

(ft)  Dr.  Clarke,  Phil.  Trans.  1793,  &c. 

(r)  Lobstein  alone,  De  Nerv.  Sympath. 
1823,  p.  62  &  seq.  relates  no  fewer  than 
six  remarkable  instances,  in  which  the  brain 
and  numerous  other  organs  were  d'eficient, 
but   in  all  which  the  ganglionic    system 


was  quite  entire,  and  in  some  even  |non 
developed  than  usual. 
'  (d)  I)r.  Cayre's  account  of  the  dissection 
of  nine  idiots,  Nouv.  Journ.  de  Med.  t.  iv. 

(e)  Weber  (Anat.  Comp.  Nervi  Sympa- 
thetici,  1817). 

(/)  Lucae  (De  Nervis  Arteries,  Vcnasque 
Comitantibus,  1786),  Lobstein  (De  Nerv. 
Sympath.,  1823,  p.  55). 

{g)  Scarpa,  Walter,  H.  Cloquet,  8cc. 
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subdivided  within  its  substance  into  more  minute  filaments,  and  to  be  re-united  as  tbey 
prepare  to  emerge  fiom  the  opposite  surface,  although  if  we  are  to  regard  the  gaoglions — 
not  only  the  insensible,  asi  already  stated,  but  also  the  sensiferous,  as  will  be  stated  in  fu- 
ture— as  independent  sources  ot  nervous  indueuce,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  represent 
all  the  nerves  connected  with  them  as  proceeding  from  thein>  and  to  speak  of  such  nerves 
9A  beginning  eacb  by  minute  roots  from  the  central  parts  of  the  organ,  and  proceeding 
thence  in  opposite  directions.  However  this  may  be,  the  relative  distribution  of  the  grey 
^d  white  substances  isi  in  both  sets  of  ganglions,  the  same  (a) ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  structure,  not  only  of  the  grey  matter,  but,  in  these  two  systems  of  nerves, 
of  the  white  matter  also,  unlike  what  it  is  in  the  respiratory  and  motiferous  systems,  is 
plexiform  and  soft,  the  general  structural  similarity  of  the  proper  ganglionic  and  sensi- 
ferous  systems  of  nerves  will  be  sufficiently  apparent,  and  it  will  not  seem  unfair  to  infer 
that,  OS  the  respiratory  and  motiferous  systems  of  nerves,  the  structure  of  which  is  similar* 
are  the  vehicles  of  different  kinds  of  stimuli,  so  the  ganglionic  and  sensiferous,  which  are 
ftqually  similar  in  structure,  are  the  seats  of  different  kinds  of  susceptibilities. 

XI. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  certain  agents,  such  as  narcotic  substances,  which 
when  applied  to  the  central  parts  of  the  sensiferous  system  of  nerves,  diminish  or  altoge- 
ther destroy  8en9ibility,  when  applied  to  all  appearance  directly  to  parts  possessed  of  irrit- 
ability, have  similar  effects  with  regard  to  this  faculty ;  and  as  this  is  a  fair  gmarai  argu- 
ment that  it  is  not  immediately  on  these  parts,  but  intermediately  through  some  department 


(a)  The  internal  structure  of  the  gan- 
glions, insensible  and  sensiferous,  has  been 
investigated  principally  by  Meckel,  sen., 
Haase,  Scarpa.  Monro,  BichAt.  Wutzer,  and 
ILobstein,  the  four  first  of  whom,  as  already 
observed,  regard  the  former  as  merely  ap- 
pendages to  the  cerebro-Bpinal  system;  and 
the  three  last  as  independent  organs ;  and 
the  general  result  of  their  inquiries  appears 
to  be  that  there  is  little  or  no  perceptible 
difference  in  structure  between  the  two.  The 
investigations  of  Meckel  (Mem  de  Berlin, 
1745),  were  confined  almost  to  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion ;  but  thoee  of  Haase  (De 
Gangl.  Nerv.  1772),  were  more  extensive. 
By  means  of  maceration  and  boiling  he 
found  that,  in  the  centre  of  the  ganglions  in 
general,  the  minute  white  filaments,  of 
which  chiefly  they  consisted,  were  appa- 
rently teased  out  into  a  kind  of  net-work, 
but  that,  towards  the  surface,  more  or  fewer 
of  them  were  united  together  at  acute  angles, 
and  thus  constituted  the  nerves  supposed 
either  to  terminate  in  or  to  arise  from  the 
ganglions.  These  observations  were  con- 
firmed by  Scarpa  (De  Nerv.  Gangl.  1779), 
and  Monro  (On  the  Struct,  and  Funct.  of  the 
Nerv.  Syst.  1783;,  who  further  thought  that 
they  observed  that  the  filaments  of  all  the 
nerves  supposed  to  enter  a  ganglion,  after 
having  been  unravelled  within  its  sulMtance, 
were  so  distributed,  on  preparing  again  to 
emerge  from  it,  that  every  nerve  proceeding 
from  a  ganglion  received  at  least  one  fila- 
ment from  every  nerve  which  had  appa- 
rently entered  it;  and  it  was  in  this  ob- 
servation that  the  celebrated  hypothesis  of 
these  authors,  which  has  been  already  al- 
luded to,  respecting  the  use  of  the  insen- 
sible ganglions,  originated.  But  it  was  not 
merely  of  these  subdivided  and  re-united 
cords,  as  in  a  mere  plexus,  that  the  gan- 
glions, whether  insensible  or  sensiferous, 
were  found  to  consist,  since  in  the  interstices 
of  these,  a  soft  semi-liquid  substance,  of  a 
eoloor  between  yellow  and  grey,  and  which 


by  Winslow,  Johnstone,  and  others,  had  been 
previously  presumed  to  be  aualagons  to  the 
cortical  point  of  the  brain,  was  uniformly 
met  with ;  and  although,  according  to  Bi- 
chAt  (Anat.  6^n.,  ISOl),  supported  by  Wut- 
zer (De  Corp.  Hum. Gangl  1817),  the  former 
substance  differs  in  several  essential  parti- 
culars from  the  latter,  in  as  far  as  its  merely 
physical  and  chemical  properties  are  con- 
cerned, yet  it  may  still  bear  the  same  phy- 
siological relations  to  the  nervous  filaments 
of  the  ganglions,  whether  insensible  or  sen- 
eiferous,  as  the  grey  substance  of  the  brain 
bears  to  the  white  substance  of  that  organ. 
Wutzer,  moreover,  amply  confirmed  the  ob- 
servations of  Scarpa  and  Monro  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  cords  ap- 
pear to  be  unravelled,  and  their  filaments 
again  collected,  in  the  ganglions  of  both 
systems;  and  has  given  plates  of  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  some  of  the  chief  ganglions 
of  each,  the  appearance  of  which  is  almost 
precisely  the  same :  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat, however,  that  a  very  different  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  these  rami- 
fications. By  Lobatein,  lastly,  (De  Nerv. 
Sympath.,  1823),  the  presence  of  the  soft, 
greyish  substance  equally  in  the  insensible 
and  sensiferous  ganglions  was  further  esta- 
blished, with  the  additional  observation  that, 
the  smaller  the  ganglion,  in  general  the 
greater  was  the  relative  quantity  of  this 
suljstance  which  it  contained ;  and  he  con- 
firmed aUo  the  remarks  of  preceding  au- 
thors respecting  the  intermingling  of  the 
nervous  filaments  in  the  substance  of  the 
ganglions  of  both  sorts.  The  fact,  therefore, 
of  the  similarity  in  structure  of  the  two  ap- 
pears to  have  been  abundantly  made  out  by 
the  concurrent  testimony,  as  well  of  the  op- 
ponents, as  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine, 
which  ascribes  to  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves  a  property  analogous  to  that  which 
the  sensiferous  system  is  universally  ackr' 
ledged  to  import. 
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or  other  of  the  ner\'oa8  syBtem,  that' they  operate  so,  taken  in  conjunction,  not  only  with 
the  direct  analogy  of  sensibility  and  irritability,  but  also  with  the  striking  similarity  in 
stmcture  of  the  sensiferotis  and  ganglionic  systems,  it  is  a  fair  special  argument  tiiat  it  is 
throngh  the  latter  system  that  they'  take  effect,  and  consequently  that  this  system  is  the 
immediate  seat  of  irritability. 

The  remarkable  drcumstance,  also,  that  the  stimulus  of  galvanism  is  not  well  conducted 
by  either  the  sensiferous  or  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  while  by  the  respiratory  and  moti- 
ferous  its  conveyance  is  instantaneous,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  functional  analogy,  as  well 
between  the  two  former  as  between  the  two  latter,  and  has  therefore  an  obviously  favour- 
able bearing  on  the  hypothesia  in  question. 

XII. — Tbe  last  circumstance  to  be  mentioned,  as  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ganglionic  system  of  nerves  is  the  immediate  seat  of  irritability,  is  that  of  the  nen-es  of 
Siis  system,  while  they  are  of  a  similar  form,  colour,  and  consistence,  when  distributed  on 
parts  the  irritability  of  which  is  of  the  same  character — ^that  is  to  say  which  are  liable  to  be  ex- 
cited in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  stimuli'— being  quite  dissimilar  in  all  these  respects, 
when  they  supply  parts  the  irritability  of  which  is  different  Thus,  while  the  filaments 
going  from  the  ganglions  to  the  several  voluntary  muscles,  all  which  have  one  general 
character  of  irritability,  are  said  all  to  display  the  same  general  aspect  and  physical  pro- 
perties, those  which  proceed  from  the  caBliac  ganglion,  for  example,  respectively  to  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  other  organs,  each  of  which  has  a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  have  these 
properties  very  distinct ;  those  sent  to  the  stomach  being  conical,  white,  and  firm,  those  to 
the  liver  cylindrical,  red,  and  soft,  and  similar  differences  manifesting  themselves  between 
the  filaments  respectively  of  the  splenic,  mesenteric,  hypogastric,  and  other  plexuses  (a). 
This  remarkable  coincidence  then,  if  generally  admitted,  of  certain  modifications  ojf  a 
common  faculty,  as  displayed  by  different  organs  and  corresponding  modifications  of  a 
common  system  of  nerves,  as  distributed  to  these  different  organs,  seems  to  be  a  strong 
'  testimony  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  that  this  general  system  of  nerves  ministers  directly 
to  the  general  faculty  in  question. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  principal  evidences  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  hy- 
pothesis which  places  irritability  on  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  as  its  immediate  seat : 
the  principal  objections,  on  the  other  hand,  to  this  hypothesis,  in  addition  to  the  supposed 
circumscribed  distribution  of  this  system  of  nerves,  and  some  others  which  have  been  already 
incidentally  answered,  are  the  alleged  fiicts — at  first  sight  conclusive  against  it — first,  that 
the  application  of  stimuli  to  a  ganglion  has  little  or  no  effect  in  producing  any  display  of 
irritation,  either  in  the  ganglion  itself,  or  in  the  organs  which  it  supplies  with  nerves;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  destruction  or  removal  of  a  ganglion  has  little  or  no  immediate  effect  in 
diminishing  the  irritability  of  those  organs,  the  nerves  of  which  are  derived  from  it. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  many  experimenters  (6),  that  the  ganglions  of  the 
sympathetic  system  in  general  may  be  acted  on  either  mechanically,  galvanically,  or,  as 
they  suppose,  chemically,  without  either  betray ing  themselves  any  irritation,  or  giving  rise 
to  any  irritation  in  the  contiguous  parts;  and  although  some  have  asserted  that  stimuli 
applied  to  the  cardiac  ganglion,  for  example,  do  excite  the  motions  of  the  heart,  as  much 
as  when  applied  directly  to  the  heart  itself  (c),  while  others,  again,  have  represented 
such  stimuli  applied  to  the  caeliac  ganglion  {d)  or  hepatic  plexus  («),  as  competent  to 
excite,  not  only  irritation,  but  also  sensation,  in  the  parts  to  which  their  nerves  extend, 
perhaps  it  may  be  safely  conceded  that  no  manifestation  anywhere  of  even  irritation  fol- 
lows toe  application  of  stimuli  to  a  ganglion,  without  any  compromise  of  the  doctrine  that 
it  is  in  the  ganglionic  system  that  irritability  is  primarily  seated.  It  is  true,  when  the 
central  parts  of  the  sensiferous  system  of  nerves — between  which  and  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem there  is  so  close  an  analogy — are  so  acted  on,  the  result  is  sensation,  acute  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  applied;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  when  such 
stimuli  as  those  just  alluded  to  are  applied  to  a  ganglion,  the  result  is  irritation  in  the  part 
immediately  acted  on,  but  such  irritation  may  exist  without  any  manifestation  of  it.  It  can- 
not be  evinced  by  any  expression  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  animal  on  which  the  experiment 
is  performed,  for  irritation  is  without  consciousness — it  is  "  perceptio,"  but  not  "  perceptio 
perceplionis  ;'*  nor  can  it  be  evinced  by  any  perceptible  motions  on  the  part  irritated,  for 
a  ganglion  is  without  muscular  fibres,  and  has  not  therefore  the  physical  structure  requi- 
site to  such  motions.  Nay,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  already  stated,  that  irritation  may 
not  exist  without  even  imperceptible  motion,  although  in  as  far  as  it  does  so,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  qaite  synonymous  with  life-^-bnt  whether  or  not  any  insensible  motion  takes 
place  when  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  a  ganglion,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  recognise  irri- 
tation by  this  means.  Whatever  irritation  may  exist,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
can  be  any  manifestation  of  it  in  the  ganglion  itself,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 


(a)  Lobstcin,  De  Nerv.  Syrapath.,  1823,         (c)  Whytt,  Fowler,  Humboldt,  W.  Philip, 

p.  45.  8iC. 

(6)  Soemmering,  Behrends,  BichAt,  Wut-         (d)  Flourens. 
zer,  Bell,  Lobetein,  &c.  \e)  Haller. 
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such  irritation  will  be  extended  elsewhere.  The  nerves  supplied  by  the  ganglioiSB  to  the 
contiguous  orgaus,  if  they  communicate  any  thing  at  all  to  them,  as  acted  upon  through 
the  ganglions,  which  is  very  doubtful,  can  be  coaceived,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine 
now  under  consideration,  to  communicate  only  an  increased  susceptibility  of  action  on  the 
application  to  the  organs  themselves  of  the  requisite  stimulus,  uot  a  stimulus  capable  of 
exciting  the  susceptibility  already  resident  in  thein  ;  and  without  this  stimulus  no  irrita- 
tion cau,  iu  any  instance,  take  place.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  when  any  extraordinary 
stimulus  is  applied  to  the  root  of  a  respiratory  or  motiferous  nerve,  the  office  of  which  is 
to  convey  stimuli  in  general  to  the  organs  in  which  they  are  distributed,  and  which,  fur- 
nished as  they  are  already  from  another  source  with  the  second  necessary  condition  of  ac- 
tion, namely,  irritability,  immediately  obey  such  stimuli  and  manifest  irritation.  But 
doubling  or  trebling  the  latter  condition  of  action,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  by  stimu- 
lating the  ganglions,  would  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  former,  which,  in  this  case, 
roust  be  wanting ;  so  that  whatever  irritation  were  thus  excited,  it  might  h  priori  have  been 
conceived  likely  to  begin  and  end  in  a  part  in  which  any  display  of  it  was  impossible.  It  it 
hence  probable,  that  when  the  heart  has  appeared  to  be  called  into  action  by  a  stimulus 
applied  to  the  cardiac  ganglion,  it  was  by  means  of  some  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  with  which  the  proper  ganglionic  nerves  were  associated,  that  the  stimulus  was  con- 
veyed in  the  same  manner  as  when  pain  has  appeared  to  be  excited  by  such  stimuli  applied 
to  ganglions,  it  was  by  means  of  some  sensiferous  filaments,  with  which  the  proper  gan- 
glionic nerves  bad  become  amalgamated,  that  the  sensation  was  effected. 

Nor  is  the  fact,  that  the  destruction  or  removal  of  a  ganglion  does  not  immediately  en- 
tail any  diminution  of  irritaliility  on  the  organs  to  which  the  nerves  from  this  ganglion 
extend,  at  all  rail'tate  aga'mst  the  doctrine  that  it  is  in  the  gauglionic  system  that  this 
faculty  is  primarily  seated.  It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  destruction  or  removal  of  any 
portion  of  the  central  parts  of  the  sensiferous  system  of  nerves^o  analogous  to  the  gan- 
glionic— entaiU  a  corresponding  failure  of  seudibility  on  the  organs  which  are  supplied 
with  nerves  from  this  portion;  but  if  a  similar  effect  be  anticipated  with  respect  to  the 
irritability  of  the  heart,  for  example,  from  the  demolition  or  abstraction  of  the  cervical 
ganglions  (a),  or  even  of  the  cardiac  ganglion  (fr),  it  must  be  by  one  unacquainted  with 
the  facts  already  insisted  on,  first,  when  speaking  ai  the  non»interruption  of  the  irritability 
of  a  muscle  by  the  division  of  the  principal  nervous  trunks  with  which  it  is  supplied,  by 
the  removal  of  the  brain,  or  even,  for  some  time,  by  the  total  bcparation  of  such  muscle 
from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  again,  when  speaking  of  the  fatal  effects  of  withdrawing  the 
central  parts  of  •  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  as  a  proof  of  their  cor- 
responding rather  to  the  cerebro-spinal,  than  to  the  ganglionic  system  of  the  invertebrate — 
that,  from  the  intimate  interweaving  together,  in  every  point  of  every  ganglionic  nerve, 
of  grey  and  white  matter,  every  such  point  is  a  focus  of  nervous  influence  to  itself,  and 

Suite  independent,  therefore,  at  least  fur  a  time,  on  any  common  centre,  for  the  continued 
isplay  of  the  peculiar  faculty  to  which  it  ministers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensiferous 
nerves,  consisting  as  they  do  of  white  matter  alone,  must  be  regarded,  not  as  sources  of  the 
characteristic  faculty  to  which  they  are  subservient,  but  merely  as  chains  of  communica- 
tion between  the  organs  on  which  they  are  distributed,  and  the  sensorium ;  so  that  instantly, 
upon  the  latter  being  injured  or  withdrawn,  the  former  are  paralyzed  throughout  their  whole 
extent.  We  may  liken,  if  we  please;  the  individual  ganglionic  nerves  to  wires  composed 
of  zinc  and  silver,  and  the  ganglions  connected  with  them  to  a  voltaic  pile :  the  former, 
perhaps,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  act  principally  as  conductors  of  a  power  generated 
in  the  latter ;  but,  upon  being  separated  from  it,  are  still  competent  to  afford  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  same  power  generated  in  themselves  (c).  Hence  the  division  of  the  large 
vesseU  going  to  a  limb,  with  which  principally  perhaps  its  ganglionic  nerves  reach  it,  has 
no  immediate  effect  in  impairing  its  irritability ;  and  what  effect  it  has,  after  a  time,  in  this 
way,  is  pretty  certainly  to  be  ascribed,  as  already  remarked,  rather  to  the  defective  supply 
of  blood  to  the  narenchyma  of  the  limb,  by  which  the  ganglionic  nervous  matter  therein 
contained  shonla  have  been  renewed  in  proportion  to  its  exhaustion,  than  to  any  obstruction 
of  the  ganglionic  nerves  in  their  course.  A  knowledge  of  these  &ct4  might  have  led  us  to 
expect  an  almost  entirely  negative  result  from  the  experiments  just  alluded  to;  and  we 
cannot  therefore,  from  such  a  result,  infer  anything  prejudicial  to  the  hypothesis  now  under 
consideralion. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  doctrine  which  regards  irritability,  not  as  inherent  in  all  or  any  of 
the  organized  tissues  of  animals,  independently  of  the  nervous,  but  as  immediately  seated 
in  the  latter,  and  that,  not  in  all  its  departments,  but  in  the  ganglionic  department  alone, 
seems  to  be  as  well  entitled  to  credit  as  any  doctrine,  resting  upon  presumptive  evidences 
alone,  can  be.    The  fact  is  not  indeed  demonstrated,  nor  is  it  perhaps  susceptible  of  de- 


(a)  BrAchet,  Sur  Ics  Functions  du  Syst.     chet,  &c. 

Nerv.  Qangl.,  1823.  (c)  Dr.  Lovell   Phillips,  On  InflammR 

(b)  Magendie,  Dupuy,  Dupuytren,  Bres-     tton,  1833. 
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monstratioh ;  but  he  who  determines  to  wait  for  demonstrative  evidence  on  all,  or  almost 
any  point  of  physiology,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  halt  on  the  threshold  perplexed,  and 
stationary  in  this  perplexity.  Upon  every  subject  of  physiology,  and  in  every  stage  of 
our  progress  in  the  science,  one  opinion  must  be  better  supported  than  another,  and  any 
opinion  founded  on  the  best  information  which  the  present  state  of  knowledge  affords,  and 
taken  up,  not  more  as  a  resting-place  for  the  present,  than  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  future, 
must  at  least  be  better  than  no  opinion  at  all,  since  it  rather  invites  than  opposes  itself  to 
further  investigation,  and  while  it  spares  us  much  heart-sickening  and  hopeless  confusion  at 
first,  often  enables  us,  by  working  with  our  previous  conclusions  in  future  speculations,  to 
arrive  rapidly  at  truths  for  which  we  might  otherwise  have  wailed  in  vain  for  ever.  Let 
us  not  mistake,  as  is  too  often  done,  the  vacillation  of  the  timid,  the  indolent,  or  the  in> 
competent  for  the  caution  of  the  philosopher,  nor  the  decision  of  those  who  have  bold- 
ness, industry,  and  talent  enough  to  come  to  the  legitimate  decision  for  the  rashness  of  the 
visionary.  It  has  been  admirably  remarked,  that  he  who  dares  not  form  an  opinion  must 
be  a  coward — he  who  will  not  must  be  an  idler — he  who  cannot,  must  be  a  fool.  Let  us 
have  an  opinion  upon  every  thing;  but  let  us  take  up  such  opinion  only  after  mature  and 
dispassionate  consideration  of  all  the  established  facts  which  hear  upon  the  subject,  and  be 
ready  at  once  to  qualify  or  to  resign  it,  should  any  new  facts  occur  to  stagger  or  to  over- 
throw us.  It  is  no  reproach  to  any  one  to  be  wiser  to-day  thau  he  was  yesterday  ;  but  it 
is  a  severe  reproach  to  be  from  first  to  last  an  irresolute  waverer,  from  a  silly  affectation  of 
seeking  for  positive  evidence  in  a  science  where  such  evidence  is  often  unattaiufable,  and  a 
captious  and  fidgetty  habit  of  starting  difficulties,  which  a  more  powerful  mind  would 
either  have  disregarded  as  frivolous,  or  at  once  have  dismissed  as  imaginary. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which*  irritability  or  vitality,  presuming  that  its  imme- 
diate seat  is,  at  least  in  all  the  higher  tribes  of  organized  beings,  the  ganglionic  nervoui 
tissue,  may  be  presumed  to  be  extended  to  the  other  organized  tissues,  so  that  each  ap- 
pears to  be  per  se  possessed  of  it,  very  little  needs  be  said.  In  the  case  of  sensibility; 
the  immediate  seat  of  which  is  the  sensiferous  nervous  tissue,  theie  is  no  difficulty  in  at 
once  admitting  that  this  is  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  property  in  question,  and  that  the  com- 
paratively few  other  tissues  which  appear  to  be  per  se  possessed  of  it  are,  except  in  as  far  as 
they  contain  this,  entirely  insensible.  But,  with  respect  to  irritability,  we  have  more  hesi- 
tation in  confihing  this  to  the  ganglionic  nervous  tissue,  since  irritability  is,  unlike  sensibi- 
lity, not  merely  an  adventitious,  but  an  essential  property  of  organized  beings,  aud  seems 
therefore  to  be  necessary,  not  only  to  every  organ  and  every  organized  tissue,  but  also  to 
every  point  of  such  tissue,  in  order  to  effect  its  molecular  actions.  But  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  no  point  of  any  organized  tissue  which  does  not  contain  ganglionic  nervous 
matter;  such  matter  being  essential  to  its  organism  ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  point 
which  is  not  possessed  of  the  property  in  question,  which  is  accordingly — as  has  been  from 
the  first^insisted  on — the  result  of  such  organism.  It  is  true,  unless  every  organized  tisHuii 
be  one  uniform  mass  of  ganglionic  nervous  matter,  there  must  be  interstices  of  some  other 
matter. 

Thus  there  must  be  spaces  in  the  ganglionic  nervous  matter  occasioned  by  one  or  oilier 
of  those  peculiar  aggregations  of  matter  which  go  to  form  respectively  the  cellular,  der- 
moid, mucous,  serous,  fibrous,  vascular,  osseous,  cartilaginous,  or  muscular  tissues,  wherever 
an  organized  tissue  presents  itself;  but  the  spaces  thus  occupied  are  so  infinitely  minutQ 
as  to  be  Mceived  only  by  the  mind's  eye ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  without  doing  mucli 
tiolence  W^  preconceived  opinions,  deny  that  they  have  direct  participation  in  irritability  or 
vitality.  As  merely  a  property,  it  can  never  be  directly  transferred;  and  if  it  be  imme- 
diately, it  must  be  exclusively  that  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system  (a).     But  such  in- 


(a)  It  was  the  opinion  of  Galen,  although 
he  knew  nothing  about  irritability,  that  the 
nerves,  as  the  immediate  receptacles  of  his 
nvcvfiara,  vivified,  as  it  were,  all  the  parts 
in  their  vic»nity,  KoBaireQ  orav  Unov  ire- 

fiifiiKra  Tts  voipTfis;  (De  Placitis  Hipp,  et 
Plat.);  and  a  somewhat  similar  notion  has 
been  propagated  in  recent  times  by  Reil, 
Humboldt,  Aldiai,  Heineker,  Lobstein,  and 
others,  who  speak  of  a  nervous  halilus,  gas, 
or  atmosphere,  an  organic  ether,  &j.,  as  the 
immediate  source  of  the  vitality  of  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  "  Statuo,"  says  Lob- 
stein,''materiem  subtilem,  imponderabilem, 
incoereehdani,  magnetico,  vel  electrico-gal- 
Vtaic9  fittido  anftlogam,  a  pulpa  aerrea  u* 


cretam,  evolutam  atque  transmissam,  solani 
actuosum,  quod  nervis  inest,  principiura 
constitueutera.  Admitto  ibtam  roaterieqa 
mobili&jimam.  et  summam  nobilitatis  gra? 
dum  assecutam,  circa  nervorum  funiculoa 
atque  ramus,  turn  et  circa  carnem  muscu- 
larem,  efformare  atmosphseram — earn  sensi- 
bilitate  esse  praeditam,  id  est  facultatem 
habere  stimluiim  percipiendi,  atque,  op.e 
organorum  e  quibus  emanat,  contra  eum 
reagendi."  (Dc  Nerv.  Sympath.  1823,  p. 
123).  Dr.  Lovell  Phillips  has  lately  en- 
deavoured  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  com- 
paring the  changes  effected  by  the  property 
derived  from  the  nerves  in  the  organiee^ 
tissues  in  general,  to  which  this  property 
gives,  as  it  were«  a  nei^  mode  of  bt ing»  t« 
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ferred  foreign  substances,  thus  destitute  per  se  of  irritability  or  vitality,  are  not,  neverthe« 
less,  in  the  condition  of  merely  inorganic  matter — of  a  mere  "solidum  mortu urn,"  with 
respect  to  either  their  structure,  their  composition,  or  their  actions.  It  is  never  otherwise 
than  as  combined  into  a  whole  with  ganglionic  nervous  matter,  that  they  actually  exist  ^ 
and  although  the  former  aloiie  perhaps  has  a  structure  and  composiliou  which  can  be  strictly 
called  vital,  and  is  susceptible  of  strictly  vital  changes,  still  the  latter  are  not  less  sui  ge- 
neris in  these  respects  possessing,  as  they  must  do,  such  physical  and  chemical  characters  as 
qualify  them  to  co-operate  in  these  changes,  and  thus  to  temper  and  modify,  in  every  part^ 
the  resulting  phenomena.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  if  a  flame  be  applied  to  a  mixture 
of  combustible  and  incombustible  matters,  the  former  alone  will  burn,  but  the  latter  may 
still  be  competent  to  undergo,  each  according  to  its  peculiar  character,  such  modifications 
of  expansion,  liquefaction,  vapoHzation,  incandescence,  and  so  forth,  as  will  materially 
qoalify  the  nature  of  the  comoustion,  and  may  even  be  essential  to  it.  It  is  in  a  similar 
relation  that  the  substances  occupying  the  interstices  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  matter,  in 
the  several  organi2ed  tissues,  appear  to  stand  to  the  nervous  matter  itself — they  have  p«r 
ti  no  irritability  or  vitality,  nor  are  the  phenomena  which  they  display  strictly  vital ;  but 
they  are  nevertheless  such  as  no  merely  inorganic  matters  could  have  presented,  ^nd  suck 
iu  not  only  temper  aiid  modify  vital  action,  but  are  perhaps  necessary  to  render  such  action 
available. 


those  effected  by  the  matter  of  heat  in  water, 
which  is  thus  converted  into  vapour,  and 
distinguished  af^er^'ards  by  characters  quite 
distinct  from  any  which  it  previously  pos- 
sessed. (On  Inflammation,  1833).  All  these 
attempted  explanations,  however,  seem  to 


proceed  upon  the  presumption  that  irrita- 
bility is  a  substance,  and  as  such  actually 
communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the  tissues 
with  which  tbey  are  associtited,  instead  of 
merely  a  property,  and  therefore  quite  in- 
capable of  being  so  transferred. 
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The  Pluidsih  Disease— Debilities—InflammaiUm, 

The  fluids  may  be  variou>ly  modified  :  ibey 
inay  be  retained  in  the  vessels  and  give  rise 
\o  congestions.  Obstacles  may  present  them- 
selves to  the  course  of  the  blood,  huJ  these 
constitute  a  considerable  class  of  important 
disekses,  which  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to 
mention  as  distinct  from  others,  and  which  t 
was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  describing  in  the 
first,  placcj  thoii^h  the  clearness  and  precision 
I  would  desire  to  establish  oblige  me  to  leave 
for  after  consideration.  These  diseases  in 
fact, may  disappear,  and  I  by  no  means  intend 
to  sayj  that  all  the  alterations  on  which  thev 
depend  are  Incurable ;  nature  is  not  without 
the  power  of  relieving  them. 

The  fluids  then  may  be  retained  by  the  dif- 
ferent fiffections  denominated  inflammations, 
nenroses,  sub  •inflammations,  and  organic  nl> 
terations.  They  may  be  eliminated  from  the 
vessels  Qoustituting  hemorrhages  and  fluxes  ; 
they  may  be  depraved  in  their  composition, 
^nd  this  is  most  frequently  the  case.  In  the 
next  place,  the  fluids  beipg  retained,  decom- 
posed, and  altered  in  the  diseased  parts,  those 
of  the  remainder  of  the  system  may  also  be- 
come altered  and  decomposed  i   hence  drop- 


sies, oedema,  the  effusions  consequent  on  and 
caused  by  inflammation. 

DebiKties,—Sexi  to  the  alteration  of  the 
fluids  come  the  debilities ;  these  are  sub-ex- 
citations, which  have  as  certain  an  existence 
as  super-excitations.  But  neither  of  these 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  those  of  Brown ; 
for  I  point  out  to  you  many  intermediate 
stages  between  the  first  and  last  degrees  of 
inflammation,  whereas  Brown  divided  diseases 
into  two  series,  one  with  augmentation,  and 
the  other  v^'ith  diminution  of  the  vital  power 
^  abstractedly  considered,  and  not  in  relation 
with  the  organs.  This  power  he  regarded  as 
an  entity  which  at  one  time  inci  easccU  and  at 
another  cirtailed  the  euerjy  cf  wM  whole 
body  in  an  extraordinary  uiatmer.  -  In  fact, 
Brown's  was  a  system  of  ontology. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  these  sub- excitations,  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  the  terms  of  which  I 
make  use,  and  that  you  may  form  a  precise 
notion  of  all  that  will  pass  before  us,  not  in 
an  abstract  manner,  but  in  their  immediate 
application  to  the  living  matter.  When  I 
began  to  teach  the  doctrines  that  I  profess,  I 
was  in  the  hahit  of  first  laying  down  the 
general  principles :  I  subsequently  tried  the 
method  which  takes  its  start  from  particular 
facts.  Having  consulted,  on  the  choice  be- 
tween these  methods,  those  of  my  hearers 
who  appeared  to  be  gifted  with  a  discrimina- 
ing  spirit,  and  having  myself  revolved  the 
point,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter, 
although  analytical,  was  not  equal  to  the 
former.  Indeed,  particular  facts  are  so  na- 
merons,  the  details  so  multiplied,  that  it  bc^ 
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comes  an  immense  and  even  endless  task  to 
insist  upon  a  knowledge  of  them  all  on  the 
onset.  It  is  better  to  commence  with  their 
common  points  of  resemblance,  taking  the 
chance  of  not  being  perfectly  understood. 
After  a  few  lectures  we  are  much  more  likely 
to  he  understood  than  if  we  had  commenced 
with  the  details  of  isolated  facts,  while  the 
latter  are  readily  applied  to  the  general  or 
common  notions,  as  soon  as  the  lecturer  de- 
velops them — in  other  words  they  are  often 
recognised  beforehand. 

Snb-ezcitation  or  vital  action  in  a  degree 
beneath  the  normal  state  is,  in  the  first  place, 
exhibited  after  irritations  :  this  is  the  most 
ordinary  event.  Every  part  that  has  suffered 
from  inflammation,  and  when  the  latter  has 
recovered  is  weaker  than  it  previously  was : 
the  body  exhausted  by  an  effort,  by  a  fever, 
remains  debilitated,  even  though  no  blood 
shall  have  been  drawn,  and  no  abstinence 
observed.  All  convalescence  is  accompanied 
by  weakness,  which  is  an  actual  pathological 
state,  worthy  to  be  particularly  attended  to, 
and  which  has  been  truly  denominated  a  se- 
condary disease.  In  fact  there  is  a  debility  to 
be  managed,  and  it  is  of  no  small  consequence 
to  avoid  changing  it  too  rapidly  into  the  con- 
trary excess  of  strength.  In  the  next  place, 
whenever  an  excels  of  action  occurs  in  any  part 
of  the  nervous  system,all  the  organs  dependant 
on  it  are  in  a  state  of  debility.  If  this  increase 
of  action  has  taken  place  in  thebrain,the  func- 
tions of  the  muscles  under  its  influence  are 
weakened,  as  are  also  the  sensitive  and  intcl- 
lectoal  functions  :  this  is  the  case  either  when 
there  is  inflammation,  or  when  a  sanguineous 
effusion  in  the  brain  matter  has  occurred,  or 
a  foreign  body  exists  in  it,  or  when  there  is 
serous  effusion  on  it :  in  all  these  instances 
you  behold  debility  follow  super-excitation : 
you  also  behold  it  after  any  irritation  that 
has  existed  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the 
spinal  cord  and  in  the  nerves.  It  is  of  greater* 
or  smaller  extent,  according  to  the  number  of 
functions  that  the  nervous  apparatus  affected 
has  under  its  influence. 

Thus  it  will  be  found  that  debility  is  equally 
important  with  irritation :  but  it  should  only 
be  treated  of  after  that  condition ;  and  you 
may  find  the  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that 
the  minority  of  debilities  are  caused  by  super- 
excitations.  After  inflammation  you  have 
debility ;  after  neurosis,  debility ;  after  he- 
morrhages, debility,  and  so  on.  It  is  con- 
nected, as  a  consequence,  with  all  irritations, 
and  is  the  common  termination  of  them.  Yon 
will  ask  me  wherefore  I  speak  of  it  in  par- 
ticular now,  when  it  is  my  intention  to  men- 
tion it  under  each  of  the  irritations  ?  Because 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  inflammation,  o 
neurosiS)  sub-inflammation,  and  organic  al- 
terations, your  attention  will  be  so  rivetted 
on  each  of  these  phenomena,  that  you  will 
have  no  thought  of  the  consecutive  states, 
and  debility  is  so  important  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  return  to  and  consider  it  atten- 


tively. Meantime,  care  must  be  had  to  dis- 
tinguish eonsecutive  from  primary  debility,  of 
which  I  shall  also  take  occasion  to  speak. 

/n/!amma/t<m.— Inflammation  is  the  prin- 
cipal phenomenvn  of  pathology.  Enter  into 
any  part  of  any  hospital,  and  you  find  it  at 
every  step  you  take.  You  rarely  meet  with 
asphyxia,  syncope  or  other  similar  affections 
purely  asthenic  and  ab-irritative,  but  almost 
always  with  inflammation  or  its  consequences, 
sub -inflammations,  organic  alterations,  de- 
compositions of  the  fluids,  extravasations,  &c. 
Go  to  the  origin  of  all  these  affections,  and 
you  will  almost  invariably  trace  it  in  inflam- 
mation. .Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  this  is 
the  most  important  phenomenon  of  pathology , 
and  that  with  which  we  ought  to  commence. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  give  you  a  definition 
of  inflammation,  inasmuch  as  definitions  for 
the  most  part  only  imperfectly  represent 
the  things  they  are  intended  to  give  an  idea 
of.  I  prefer  to  offer  you  a  summary  idea  of 
the  state  in  question,  and  then  proceed  to  its 
history,  doing  this  however  suflSciently  in 
detail,  that  you  should  not  be  confined  to 
purely  theoretical  data  nor  a  limited  review 
of  particular  facts. 

Inflammation  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
body  is  recognised  by  four  phenomena— pain, 
tumefaction  of  the  affected  part,  increase  of 
heat  perceptible  to  the  person  suffering  from 
it,  and  even  to  the  observer,  in  comparison 
with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  by  redness 
beyond  the  natural  degree.  But  we  must 
not  be  confined  to  these  four  phenomena :  we 
should  also  take  advantage  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  anatomy,  and  proceed 
further  with  our  investigations.  ^  If  we  incise 
this  inflamed  point,  we  behold  a  sanguineous 
congestion  of  the  vessels,  which  are  now  nu- 
merous and  more  filled  with  blood  than  in  the 
normal  condition.  If  we  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  circulation  in  it  is  going  on,  we 
find  the  following  appearances :  there  is  !n 
the  first  instance  augmented  activity  of  the 
circulation  of  the  injected  vessels:  subse- 
quently a  stagnation  of  the  blood  takes  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  and  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  throw  an  injection  into  it,  an  ob- 
stacle will  be  found  to  it.  An  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissues  of  the  part, 
if  there  are  any — and  there  almost  always  is 
— is  effected,  the  blood  being  not  only  extrava- 
sated,  but  mixing  with  the  lymphatic  (partly 
albuminous  and  partly  fibrinous),  the  serous 
and  the  mucous  matters.  The  activity  of 
the  circulation  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  inflamed  point  meantime  con- 
tinues: the  surrounding  cells  also  fill,  the 
central  ones  with  pure  blood,  the  others  with 
sanguinolent  exudation.  As  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  infiammation  increases,  the 
infiltration  is  less  bloody,  and  finally  is  alto- 
gether lymphatic  and  serous.  In  analysing 
the  different  parts  of  the  tumour,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  central  extravasations  or  ex- 
udations, contain   more  fibrin  and  albumen 
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than  tbose  of  the  circumference,  in  which 
gelatine  and  serosity  predominate. 

fiat  how  does  all  this  terminate  ?  If  the 
inflammatioQ  be  not  excessive,  and  its  cause 
ceases  to  operate,  the  fluids  itf»  loager  go  on 
accumulating  around  the  inflammatory  nu- 
cleus ;  the  absorption  of  those  that  have  been 
extravasated,  commences  in  the  areolae  of  the 
nucleus,  and  of  the  surrounding  parts ;  the 
stagnation  of  blood  disappears;  the  effused 
blood  is  absorbed,  the  vrhole  part  again 
passes  to  the  healthy  condition,  the  resolu* 
tion  is  completed,  and  no  organic  alteration 
remains  behind. 

fiut  if  on  the  other  hand  the  congestion 
has  been  excessive,  and  all  the  cells  of  the 
part  fill  freely  with  blood  containing  no  fib- 
rin and  coagulating,  a  motionless  state 
ensues,  the  communication  between  the  part 
and  the  current  of  general  life  flowing 
through  the  nerves  is  cut  off,  the  fluids  are 
no  longer  changed,  the  part  dies  and  falls  into 
gangrene :  this  last  is  limited  by  an  inflam- 
mation which  is  for  the  most  part  define<l. 

If  the  congestion  is  not  so  great,  the  in- 
flammation, after  a  certain  time,  losing  its 
activity,  a  pure  and  simple  resolution  does 
not  take  place,  but  in  lieu  of  it  a  resolution 
with  decomposition  of  the  fluids :  pus  is 
formed ;  so  soon  as  this  occurs  the  inflam- 
mation diminishes  in  intensity.  If  the  part 
is  permeable  and  has  excretory  canals  it  is 
frequently  evacuated  by  tnose  routs ;  if  it  is 
not,  the  pus  collects  into  a  centre,  forces  a 
solution  of  continuity  and  abscesses.  Some- 
times when  the  inflammation  exists  in  mu- 
cous tissues,  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the 
inflamed  part  is  endued  with  the  irritative 
action,  and  secretes  a  copious  puriform  mu- 
cus in  order  to  the  resolution  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 

Suppuration,  however,  is  not  always  the 
termination,  as  may  be  seen  when  the  inflam- 
mation existing  in  two  opposite  surfaces,  the 
matter  that  exudes  becomes  organized,  and 
establishes  a  continuity  between  them :  this 
is  one  species  of  resolution.  But  if  during 
the  orgauixation  of  this  matter  a  fresh  afliux 
of  fluid  takes  place,  the  process  is  interrupted : 
a  liquid,  limpid,  or  turbid  from  the  detritus 
of  the  exudation,  sometimes  purulenty  sepa- 
rates the  surfaces  and  forms  an  effusion.  At 
other  times,  while  the  inflammation  is  con- 
tinued during  the  absorption  of  the  serosity 
that  has  been  slanted  from  the  exudation, 
the  solid  matter  of  the  latter  may  become 
dense,  compact  and  organised  in  the  shape 
of  a  false  membrane,  whence  a  true  cicatrix 
arises. 

^  Lastly,  extravasation  and  incomplete  stag- 
nation of  blood  may  occur  in  the  areolae  of  a 
part,  without  the  total  isolation  of  the  effused 
fluid  from  the  circulating  mass  that  happens 
in  gangrene ;  this  is  red  induration,  a  kind  of 
phlegmasia  that  becomes  chronic  if  the  indi- 
vidual survives. 

Inflammatioa  frequently  leaves  behind  it 


various  kinds  of  alterations,  such  as  super- 
ficial red  granulations,  false  membranes, 
chronic  effusions,  vegetation^,  &c.  Within 
the  inflamed  part  fibrin  is  retained  which  be- 
comes organized,  aud  produces  different 
kinds  of  organic  alterations,  su6h  as  hyper- 
trophy of  the  whole  organ,  an  alteration  of 
the  secretory  apparatus,  which  instead  of  its 
natural  fluid  gives  out  pus  or  its  own  fluid  in 
a  depraved  condition — either  decomposed  or 
sanious — and  forms  foreign  bodies.  Some- 
times demolition  of  the  organ  ensues,  which 
from  a  chronic  inflammation  suppurates,  and 
in  doing  so  is  disorganized,  and  produces  a 
kind  of  ulceration  ;  the  prolongation  of  acute 
inflammation  generally  has  some  such  result 
as  this. 

Inflammation  may  also,  without  destroying 
the  organization  of  the  parts,  leave  their 
tissues  in  a  state  which  deranges  their  func- 
tions :  leaves,  for  instance,  their  nervous 
capillaries  or  papillae  in  a  pathological  con- 
dition that  induces  particular  phenomena: 
leaves  the  ganglions  and  the  areolar  and  lym- 
phatic tissues  in  a  state  of  irritation,  which 
after  appearing  to  commence  in  the  blood 
vessels  during  the  acute  stage,  remains  in 
the  secondary  tissues,  and  becomes  chronic. 
This  constitutes  sub'inflammatumy  which  in 
this  case  is  only  degenerated  chronic  inflam- 
mation— thoug  hsuch  is  not  always  its  origin, 
for  it  may  be  primarily  established.  In  fact, 
we  are  so  organized,  that  irritation  may  be 
developed  in  the  lymphatic,  areolar,  secre- 
torys  and  excretory  systems,  establishing 
therein  an  anormal  movement  that  tends  to 
a  deranged  nutrition  and  the  decomposition 
of  our  organs,  without  its  ever  rising  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation.  This  irritation  is, 
however,  always  ready  to  rise  to  that  degree, 
and  we  may  indeed  affirm,  that  every  chronic 
irritation  has  a  tendency  to  become  acute,  or 
even  that  every  such  voill  end  in  acute  inflam- 
.  mation,  unless  it  be  properly  treated.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  truths  of  the 
physiological  doctrine,  and  without  a  recog- 
nition of  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  judi- 
cious practitioner. 

Such  is  a  summary  idea  of  inflammation 
viewed  in  its  local  character.  But  other 
considerations  are  attached  to  the  subject; 
this  inflammation  influences  the  organs,  it 
rarely  enjoys  a  purely  Independent  progress, 
unless  it  be  extremely  limited  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  very  slight  eruption,  a  passing 
erythema,  a  sty,  or  a  simple  pustule  ;  while 
he  who  has  had  an  inflammation  in  one  part 
of  the  skin  is  liable  to  its  re-appearance  in 
some  other  part  of  it  Inflammation  then, 
is  rarely  absolutely  isolated ;  a  simple  prick 
of  a  pin  often  causes  disorder  at  some  dis- 
tance, influencing  the  neighbouring  organs  by 
the  propagation  of  the  inflammation  it  in- 
duces ;  in  this  case  there  is  a  degree  of  pain 
which  connects  the  movements  of  these  organs. 
Suppose  a  woman  seized  with  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  vagina ;  she  would  be  consti 
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patedy  for  the  rectum  would  no  longer  dilate 
with  the  same  facility.  Is  there  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura,  immediately  you  may 
remark  the  immoveability  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.  .Hence  the  origin  of  numerous 
phenomena ;  first  there  is  propagation  of  in- 
flammatory action  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  then,  in  consequence  of  pain,  immove- 
ability of  the  neighbouring  organs  whither 
the  inflammation  tends. 

Thus,  you  observe  one  first  influence  of 
inflammation  on  other  organs  than  those  in 
which  it  is  seated.     By  what  medium  is  this 
influence  ^exerted  ?   by  the   medium  |of  the 
nervous  system.    Does  any  moderately  active 
inflammation  involve  the  nerves  of  a  part, 
those  of  the  neighbouring  parts  communicat- 
ing with  them  transmit  the  pain  from  one  to 
the  other  ;  if  one  of  your  fingers  is  inflamed, 
the  next  fingers  pain  ;  if  you  have  the  tooth 
ache,  more  or  fewer  of  the  teeth  also  ache  ; 
is  there  an  irritation  of  the  nipple,  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  is  altered  ;  or  of  the  bladder,  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys  is  disordered,  and  the 
urinary  secretion  depraved  ;  if  of  the  mouth, 
the  salivary  glands  will  cease  to  furnish  the 
same  healthy   saliva  as  before.     Influences 
such  as  these  may  be  exerted  on  the  neigh^ 
bouring  parts  by  means  of  nerves,  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  powers,  and  without 
the  participation  in  Ihem  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.     But  if  they  become  more  in- 
tense, the  disturbance  may  include  the  whole 
system.:    the  nerves  propagating  to  a  con- 
siderable  distance   the    stimulation   of   the 
njiorbid  part,  the  spinal   cord   becomes  the 
chief  conductor  of  it,  and  the  brain  itself  will 
be  involved  in  the  circle  of  transmitted  sti- 
mulus. How  are  we  to  prove  that  such  is  the 
mode  of  proceeding?  this  is  not  difficult  to  do. 
You  have  only  to  divide  the  principal  nerve  of 
an  external  part,  and  then  induce  inflammation 
in  it,  and  you  will  find  that  it  remains  purely 
topical  and  is    no  longer  transmitted ;    yoii 
have  only  to  disperse  the  congestion  of  an  im- 
portant organ  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and 
the   sympathetic   phenomena  will  soon  de- 
crease and  be  finally  extinguished.     A  man 
comes  to  me  with  a  violent  inflammation,  pro- 
ducing an  action  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  causing  subsultus  of  the  limbs :.  I  attack 
the  inflammation  and  the  twitchings  disap- 
pear; the  following  day  this  patient  commits 
some  error  in  diet — immediately  the  subsultus 
returns.     Facts  of  this  kind  are  numberless. 
But  this  is  not  all ;    when  irritation  is  thus 
disseminated  by  the  nerves,  other  disorders 
than  those  of  transmitted  pain  and  of  convul- 
sions and  spasms  are  produced.     The  heart 
contracts  once  or  twice  more  rapidly  than  in 
the    normal   condition  ;    the   whole  animal 
economy  is  deranged,  and  what  is  called  fever 
islighted  up  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent and  vitality  of  the  inflamed  surfaces.    The 
more  nerves  and  vessels  that  are  attached  to  an 
organ,  and  the  more  dose  and  immediate  the 
tommaaiMtion  with  the  nerTous  ccntrts  of 


transmission  is,  the  greater  is  the  distarb* 
ance.  You  see  this  in  pulmonary  inflaminil- 
tions,  in  phlegmasise  of  the  digestive  canal^ 
which  is  seven  times  longer  than  the  body— ^ 
no  wonder  that  a  new  disorder  is  induced. 

The  acceleration   of  the  progress  of  til| 
blood  causes  all  the  organs  to  receive  more 
of  it  than  ordinary.     The  respiration  is  bej 
cessarily  precipitated   in   order  to   effect   ^ 
more   frequent  oxygenation.     If  there   pr^ 
organs  in  a  fit  condition  to  retain  i(,  the 
blood  forms  congestions  in  thein  that  irri- 
tate them,  as  we  see  in  individuals  who  prer 
viously  had  latent  inflammatory  points,  and 
who    in   other    respects   were    in  tolerable 
health.     When   such  persons  are  once  ia« 
volved  in  the  febrile  state,  the  points  that 
were  hitherto  but  slightly  congested,  beoom^ 
gorged,  and  suddenly  inflame  in  consequence 
of, the  more   vehement   nervous  cxcitatipa, 
and  the  more  rapid  current  of  blood  ;  so  that 
though  they  were  passabl]^  .well  a  few  dayf 
before,   having  several  latent,  circumscribed 
phlegmasiae,  they  are  suddenly  hurried  on  to 
the  last  degree  of  danger.     Unless  the  phy^ 
sician  who  witnesses  such  apparent  anomalies 
is  accustomed  to  apply  his  powers  of  mental 
analysis  to  disease,'  he  can  never  succeed  in 
clearing  up  the  cliaotic  disorder  of  it. 

t*urther,  the  whole  muscular  apparatus  i| 
out  of  order;  all  the  secretory  actions  are 
deranged  in  their  action,  and  furnish,  dia* 
eased   fluids — a  circumstance   that  led  the 
ancients  to  believe  that  the  blood  was  cor* 
rupted  in  fever — and  in  fact  all  the  chymical 
combinations    are    then    overthrown ;     the 
whole  economy  is  changed  on  the  advent  fji 
any  extensive  or  vehement  inflammation.  At 
the  commencement,  the  process  of  nutritioii 
in  the   inflamed  organ  is   augmented,   and 
when  it  has  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  dis- 
organization takes  place,   it  takes  a  retro- 
grade  course,   and  finally  stops  alto^etherj. 
Should  the  organ  be  an  impoirtant  one,  }t 
deranges  thb  composition  of  all  theotherj^y 
and  nutrition  is  languid  throughout  the,  sys- 
tem ;  the  process  of  decon^posi^ion  predfuni* 
nates  in  the  shape  of  excessive  evacuatioi^ 
and  disorder  of  t^e  great  viscera,  (emaciation 
progresses,  and  the  patient  slides  into  ma- 
rasmus. 

Such  then  are  the  principal  phenomena  of 
inflammation. 


The  influence  of  inflamuftLtion  oj^  otn^f' 
organs  than  that  in  which  it  is  seateij  is,  a^ 
we  have  seen,  referrable  to  four  means  of 
transmission. 

1.  Qy  propagation:  this  is  the  most  sim# 
pie  fact. 

2.  By  community  of  nerves ;  pain  and  Uie 
immoveability  of  parts  supplied  by  the  samt 
nerves  is  the  first  consequence. 

3.  By  compression  on  the  neighbouring 
parts ;  this  may  produce  extravasations,  dis- 
organization, new  tissues,  &c.  &pC,. 

4t  By  transinissioa  and  dlBscminatioB  by 
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the  mediam  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is 
indeed  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  vital  phenomena  of  movement  and  sen- 
sation, jast  as  the  vascular  system  is  that  of 
circulation  of  the  blood.  I  call  your  parti- 
cular attention  to  this  fact,  for  I  believfc  that 
reflexion  on  it  has  caused  the  formation  of 
the  majority  of  judicious  observers  and  most 
able  physicians. 

We  have  seen  then  how  inflammation  in 
the  first  place  transmits  irritation  to  a  short 
distance  by  the  nerves :  of  this  I  gave  you 
several  examples.  In  all  these  transmissions 
there  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that 
ought  not  to  be  passed :  It  Is,  that  at  a  cer- 
tain decree  of  intensity,  they  cause  an  aug- 
mentation  of  the  quantity  of  fluids  furnished 
by  the  secretory  organs,  while,  at  another 
and  stronger  degree,  they  suppress  them. 
In  slight  or  incipient  cystitis  there  is  a  more 
copious  flow  of  urine  :  when  it  becomes  in- 
tense it  is  suppressed.  The  same  obtains  in 
gonorrhoea.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
augments  or  arrests  the  flow  of  saliva,  ac- 
cording to  its  intensity.  Such  is  also  the 
case  in  inflammations  of  the  digestive  canal : 
if  slight  they  induce  a  more  abundant  flux 
of  bile  to  themselves ;  if  vehement,  the^ 
stop  its  secretion.  I  have  seen  individuals 
that  were  subject  to  a  considerable  secretion 
of  semen  In  whom  an  uretritis  altogether 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

In  the  next  place,  inflammation  is  trans- 
mitted throughout  the  entire  system  by  the 
nerves  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  nerv- 
ous centres  take  a  part  in  the  transmission  ; 
th^  stimulation  then  travels  along  the  nerves, 
is  reflected  on  the  encephalo- spinal  apparatus, 
and  produces  its  various  effects.  One  of  the 
foremost  of  these  is  the  increase  of  the 
heart's  action  or  fever,  which  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  phenomenon  in  inflammations; 
for  when  these  are  limited,  they  pass  through 
their  phases  without  causing,  without  induc- 
ing any  fever ;  and  if,  when  they  are  exten- 
sive, the  physician  reduces  them  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  movements  of  the  heart  cease 
to  be  hurried,  and  the  fever  stops.  Thus  it 
is  only  a  sympathetic  effect  of  inflammation, 
the  only  exception  being  the  instance  when 
the  heart  itself  is  inflamed. 

The  irritation  once  arrived  at  the  great 
nervous  centres,  and  spread  thence  over  the 
organism,  producing  increased  frequency  of 
pulse,  the  process  does  not  stop  there.  It 
turns  off  to  the  muscular  system,  and  causes 
lassitude  thereof,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
possibility  of  diminishing  or  iocreai»ing  the 
litter  at  will,  by  merely  diminishing  or  in- 
creasing the  activity  of  the  inflammatory  fo- 
cus. On  the  other  hand,  it  re-acts  on  the 
secretory  parts,  and  causes  the  changes  of 
fluids  already  mentioned.  These  changes 
vary  according  to  a  multiplicity  of  circum- 
stances— according  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
collected  in  the  secretory  organs,  the  prox- 
Ittitf  Of  the  fostti  of  lAflamiBfttieBy  according 


as  the  organ  itself,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  thie 
seat  of  that  phenomenon,  &c.  &c. 

Inflammation  moreover  re-acts  on  the  two 
great  functions  of  digestion  and  respiration. 
When  an  inflammation  is  sufficiently  intiense 
to  affect  the  whole  body,  digestion  suflfers, 
and  the  appetite  diminishes  even  though  the 
stomach  be  not  the  seat  of  any  inflammation 
whatever.     Digestion  may  however  go  on  if 
the   influence   be   not  too  jpowerful :  in  the 
contrary   case,    digestion   and   appetite   are 
arrested,  and  the  stomacn  may  even  become 
inflamed.     This  takes  place  with  varied  ra- 
pidity, and  the   same   stimulus  deranges  it 
more   rapidly  and  more   seriously  in   some 
than  in   other  individuals;    hence  you  see 
some  who  labour  under  inflammatory  affec- 
tions retain  their  appetite  much  longer  than 
others  similarly  situated.     What   has   beeii 
said  of  the  stomach   is   applicable  to  other 
organs,  to  the  lungs,  as  I  have  said,  and  to 
the  brain.     When  the  circulation  is  accele- 
rated by  the  impulse  of  some  centre  of  in- 
flummntiou,  and  the   nervous   irritability  is 
augmented  througboutjthe  nervous  system,  in 
consequence  of  the  dissemination  of  the  irri- 
tation, many  organs  that  were  not  previously 
irritated  become  so,  and  you  will  see  two, 
three,  or  four  intense  inflammations  ensue 
upon  a  single  inflammatory  point. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  re*-action8,  and 
of  this  general  disturbance,  nutrition  is  de- 
ranged, because  there  is  less  reparation  and 
more  loss  than  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  body  becomes  thin,  while  the  inflamed 
part  hypertrophies;  but  this  hypertrophy 
does  not  continue  beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
irritation,  and  thickening,  suppuration,  effu- 
sion, and  every  kind  of  disorganizatiofi  fol- 
lows it.  Yet  it  is  not  less  certain  that  if 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  stimulation  pre- 
vails in  the  organ,  it  undergoes  an  actual 
augmentation  of  volume  without  disorgani- 
zation, and  at  least  with  a  very  slight 
alteration. 
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LECTURE    XXXVI  % 

Petech  ice —  Cyanosis —  Lentigo-  -  Ephelis—CUo- 
asma — Aurigo  orJcteritia — Kirronosit. 

Grntlemrn — I  shall  now  proceed  to  refntt 
M.  Andry's  opinion  that  the  foetus  in  ntero 
cannot  labour  under  small*  pox  or  other  con- 
tagious diseases. 

In  an  essay  entitled  "  Observations  on  the 
Effects  of  Variolous  Infection  on  Prcgnnal 
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Women,"  by  George  PearsoD,  M.D.F.R.S. 
Physician  to  St.  6eorge*d  Hospital,  from 
the  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  xxix,  p.  213, 
will  be  fonnd  ample  evidence,  which  I  shall 
quote  at  length. 

In  April,  1793,  I  was  requested  to  direct 
and  attend  the  inoculation  of  the  poor  people 
in  Weybridge,  Walton,  and  other  places  ad- 
jacent to  Oatlands.  On  this  occasion  I  had 
nnder  my  care  215  patients,  who  were 
inoculated  in  May  and  June  last,  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man, Apothecary  to  the  family  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  I  attempted 
to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  make 
observations,  wit^  a  view  to  determine  the 
circumstances  which  render  the  inoculated 
small-pox  more  or  less  severe  ;  for  the  most 
experienced  and  judieious  physicians  do  not 
agree  with  respect  to  many  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  generally  alleged  t^) 
influence  this  disease.  But  the  observations 
in  the  present  paper  relate  only  to  the  small- 
pox in  pregnant  women. 

The  action  of  the  variolous  matter  on  the 
animal  economy,  is  an  interesting  object  of 
contemplation  to  the*  cultivators  of  natural 
science  as  well  as  necessary  to  be  understood 
by  physicians.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  cases  and  observations 
may  tend  to  elucidate  a  part  of  this  subject, 
which  has  been  hitherto  but  little  investigated. 

Case  1. — Mary  Sheers,  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  a  moderately 
strong  and  healthy  woman,  had  borne  four 
children,  the  youngest  of  which  was  two  years 
of  age.  According  to  her  reckoning  she  was 
now  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month  of 
her  pregnancy.  Having  been  directed  to  ab- 
stain from  much  fermented  liquor  and  much 
animal  food  for  about  a  week,and  having  during 
this  time  taken  a  mildly  operating  cathartic, 
she  was  inoculated  on  each  arm  on  the  7th  of 
May.  The  patient  t^as  ordered  to  observe 
the  regimen  just  mentioned,  and  also  to  ex- 
pose herself  much  in  fresh  air.  On  the  1  ith 
of  May,  the  fifth  day,  including  the  first  sfter 
inoculation,  both  arms  were  inflamed  in  the 
manner  they  usually  are  when  the  infectious 
matter  produces  the  small-pox.  Although 
there  was  no  complaint  made,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  draw  off  ten  ounces  of  blood, ' 
which  was  very  sizey.  On  the  eighth  day 
after  inoculation,  febrile  symptoms  appeared, 
namely,  sensations  of  coldness  and  heat  alter- 
nately, great  lassitude,  pains  in  the  head  and 
back,  and  frequency  of  pulse.  On  the  ninth 
day  the  feverish  symptoms  were  more  severe, 
and  on  this  day  also  some  eruptions  appeared. 
The  day  fSIlowing,  namely,  the  tenth,  the 
fever  had  almost  entirely  disappeared :  a  great 
number  of  eruptions  were  seen — the  eruptions, 
in  number  perhaps  12  or  1400,  gradually  in- 
creased to  their  usual  sise,  in  the  distinct 
and  regular  small-pox ;  then  suppurated ; 
and  on  the  fifteenth  day  were  almost  all  dry- 
ing  up.  No  fresh  symptoms  had  super- 
vened, except  a  little  difficulty  iu  degluti- 


tion, and  a  slight  sore  throat  on  the  twelfth, 
thirteeth,  and  fourteenth  days  after  inocu- 
lation. 

By  the  twenty-third  day  the  scabs  from 
the  small-pox  had  fallen  off,  and  the  patient 
was  quite  well.  Notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  pustules,  the  patient  had  nut  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  more  than  one  day  before 
the  eruption  :  but  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
she  had  not  been  obedient  to  directions,  for 
she  bad  kept  herself  in  hot  and  confined  air. 

The  subject  of  our  observation  continued 
well  till  the  4th  of  June, which  was  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  after  inoculation,  and  the  twenty- 
first  after  the  eruptive  fever ;  and  she  was 
delivered  of  a  full  grown  dead  child.  To  judge 
from  the  woman's  feelings,  her  fcetus  had  been 
dead  four  or  five  days  before  it  was  brought 
into  the  world.  On  the  6th  of  June  Mr. 
Keate  and  myself  were  at  Oatlands;  and 
hearing  that  this  child  was  born  with  the 
small-pox  upon  it,  but  that  it  had  been  buried 
two  days,  by  permission  we  took  up  the  body, 
in  order  to  judge  by  actual  inspection  of  the 
appearances  of  so  curious  a  fact.  Neither 
of  us  expecting  the  account  given  to  be  founded 
on  any  strong  proofs,  we  were  not  a  little 
surprised  the  instant  we  saw  the  foetus  with 
the  numerous  pustules  upon  its  skin,  resem- 
bling exactly  those  of  the  small-pox,  about 
the  fourth  day  after  the  eruption  in  the  fa- 
vourable kind.  These  eruptions  differed,  only 
in  being  flattened,  from  the  small-pox  in  the 
living  subject.  There  must  have  been  I  think 
in  number  about  400."  Presuming  that  pu- 
trefaction bad  begun  to  take  place,  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  matter  of  these  pustules 
would  not  be  infectious.  As  no  serious  con- 
sequence was  apprehended  from  the  trial  to 
inoculate  with  it,  Mr.  Keate  collected  a 
little  of  it  upon  a  lancet.  Mr.  Keate  informs 
me,  that  on  Saturday,  the  1 4th  of  June,  he 
inoculated  with  the  matter  of  the  deadfostut, 
a  girl  of  about  nine  years  of  age,  from  42, 
South  Molton-street.  There  was  not  the 
least  reason  to  suppose  she  had  gone  through 
the  small-pox.  Mr.  Keate  observed  that 
inflammation  came  on  in  the  part  inoculated  in 
two  or  three  days,  as  it  usually  does  when  the 
infection  produces  the  disease  :  and  that  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th  of  June,  the  fifth  day 
after  the  insertion  of  the  matter,  there  was  a 
pretty  extensive  circular  inflammation,  an4  a 
small  vesicular  tumour  of  the  arm  where  the 
puncture  had  been  made.  Mr.  Keate  ob- 
served the  inflammation  and  tumour  to  in- 
crease for  several  days  farther.  On  Sunday, 
the  23d  of  June,  the  ninth  day  after  the  inci- 
sion, the  patient  called  upon  me.  I  could 
not  discover  any  disorder  of  the  constitution 
in  general ;  nor  did  I  learn  that  she  had  been 
affected  by  the  slightest  febrile  complaints. 
There  was,  however,  a  tumour  as  large  as  a 
pea,  full  of  matter  upon  the  part  which  had 
been  punctured,  and  a  circular  inflammation 
about  this  pustule.  The  aspect  of  the  arm 
was  exactly  that  of  a  part  infected  by  the  va- 
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riolous  poison  where  eruptions  are  present. 
On  Tuesday  following,  now  the  eleventh  day 
after  inoculation,  Mr.  Keate  observed  the  in- 
flammation to  be  upon  the  decline,  and  the  pus- 
tule beginning  to  dry,  therefore  he  conjectures 
that  the  disease  was  at  its  height  the  day  before 
— that  is,  Monday,  the  tenth  day  after  the  in- 
cision ;  for  in  a  few  days  the  patient  got  quite 
well ;  a  crust  of  slough  leaving  a  scar  as  after 
inoculation  where  variolous  pustules  had  ap- 
peared. As  there  was  no  observable  fever 
or  eruption  in  this  case,  Mr.  Keate  inocu- 
lated this  girl  twice  within  six  months  after- 
wards, and  at  each  time  two  other  children 
with  the  same  kind  of  matter  on  the  same 
lancet.  The  two  latter  went  through  the 
disorder  in  the  regular  way,  but  on  the  former 
these  inoculations  bad  no  effect.  He  also 
again  inoculated  the  girl  on  whom  the  matter 
from  the  dead  foetus  had  been  tried,  but,  as 
before,  no  inflammation  or  swelling  ensued  : 
nothing  followed  but  a  red  line  or  a  red 
spot  for  a  day  or  two,  according  to  the  scratch 
or  puncture  that  was  made.  In  course  the 
remaining  scar  was  from  the  flrst  inocula- 
tion with  the  matter  of  the  dead  foetus.  Mr. 
Keate  observed  that  in  several  cases  of  ino- 
culation in  the  beginning  of  June  last,  local 
effects  only  were  produced  as  above  described ; 
he  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  air  at 
that  time,  which  was  very  hot  weather,  had 
some  influence,  in  rendering  the  small-pox  so 
mild.  On  inquiry  of  several  prac#tioners, 
and  from  cases  of  natural  and  inoculated 
small 'pox,  which  fell  under  my  care  during 
the  hot  weather  last  summer,  I  was  well 
satisfied  that  this  disease  was  not  more 
violent,  but  perhaps  less  severe  than  usual, 
provided  the  patients  admitted  were  exposed 
to  a  succession  of  hot  air.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  just  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  husband 
of  Mary  Sheers ,  was  inoculated,  and  two  of 
their  children  at  the  same  time  with  herself ; 
that  he  had  the  disease  slightly,  having  only 
twenty  eruptions ;  that  one  of  the  children 
had  also  twenty  eruptions ;  and  that  the  other 
child  had  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  part  inoculated,  but  no  eruption,  nor,  I 
believe,  fever;  but  we  have  seen  that  the 
mother  had  a  pretty  numerous  crop  of  pustules 
as  well  as  her  foetus. 

Ca$e  2. — Mary  Spoon,  thirty-two  years  of 
age.  She  had  six  children,  the  youngest  of 
which  was  two  years  old  ;  and  supposed  her- 
self to  be  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy. 
She  was  inoculated  in  one  arm  on  the  4th  of 
June.  The  same  regimen  and  medicines  were 
prescribed  as  for  the  above  patient,  Mary 
Sheers.  The  inoculated  part  became  inflamed 
and  swelled  in  the  usual  manner  when  the 
variolous  matter  applied  produces  the  smnll- 
pox.  And  symptoms  of  fever  appeared  on  the 
12th  and  13th  of  June,  viz.  on  the  ninth  and 
tenth  days  of  inoculation.  The  eruption  began 
to  come  out  on  the  I5th  of  June,  or  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  inoculation.  She  had 
a  great  number  of  pustules;  at  least;;*  1500 


or  2000 :  but  there  was  no  secondary  fever  ; 
and  she  went  through  the  stages  of  suppuration 
and  dessication  without  suffering  considerably, 
or  having  any  unusual  symptoms.  This  woman 
enjoyed  good  health  during  the  rest  of  her 
pregnancy,  and  was  delivered  in  the  beginning 
of  October  of  a  healthy  full  grown  child.  It 
was  inoculated  in  both  arms  when  about 
eight  weeks  old,  by  Mr.  Norman,  with  matter 
from  a  subject  in  the  same  room  with  it. 
The  arms  were  seen  a  few  days  in  the  manner 
they  most  frequently  are  when  patients  are 
infected.  The  child  sickened  on  the  8th 
day ;  and  at  this  time  the  parts  inoculated 
were  swelled.and  there  was  a  littie  suppuration 
in  them.  No  eruption  ensued.  On  the  i  2th 
day  the  inflammation  had  greatly  abated,  or 
almost  disappeared.  On  one  arm  in  the  part 
inoculated  there  was  a  round  hard  scab  ;  and 
on  the  other  arm,  a  crust  from  the  inoculated 
part  had  sloughed  off  and  left  a  cicatrix.  As 
there  had  been  no  eruption,  and  as  unfortu- 
nately the  opportunity  was  lost,  of  taking 
matter  from  the  suppurated  parts,  no  other 
way  remained  of  determining  whether  the 
child  had  been  infected,  but  that  of  again 
inoculating  it.  This  I  did  with  fresh  matter 
applied  to  both  arms  on  the  2d  of  January 
last.  I  examined  the  child  on  the  6th,  but 
so  far  from  any  inflammation  having  taken 
place,  there  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the 
punctuiws  remaining ;  nor  was  any  thing  seen 
afterwards  but  a  red  mark  in  each  of  its  parts 
pricked  by  the  lancet.  At  this  time  the  scars 
from  the  first  inoculation  were  as  distinct  as 
ever,  but  no  marks  remained  from  the  second 
inoculation. 

The  numerous  records  of  inoculation  for 
the  small-pox,  contain  but  little  information 
concerning  the  effects  of  it  in  the  advanced 
periods  of  pregnancy.  And  it  seems  highly' 
probable,  that  not  much  would  have  been 
known  of  inoculation  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  pregnancy,  if  the  subjects  had  not  con- 
cealed or  been  ignorant  of  their  being  in  this 
state.  The  opinion,  that  it  is  most  danger- 
ous to  inoculate  in  every  stage  of  impregna- 
tion appears  to  be  founded  on  reasoning  and 
extensive  experience  of  the  fatality  of  the 
natural  small-pox,  during  the  whole  of  utero- 
gestation.  But  from  a  pretty  considerable 
number  of  instances  which  I  can  adduce,  it 
seems  that  the  inoculated  small-pox,  within 
the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  is  very  seldom 
fatal  to  the  mother,  although  it  very  fre- 
quently kills  the  foetus.  Hence,  I  apprehend 
that  the  practitioner  who  should  not  inoculate 
in  these  states  of  pregnancy,  under  the  cir- 
cumstance of  unavoidable  exposurcf  to  infec- 
tion, would  be  deemed  as  unskilful  or  culpa- 
bly timid,  as  be  would  be  accounted  ignorant 
or  rash  who  should  inoculate  in  the  absence 
of  the  circumstance  of  present  infection.  On 
this  g^und  the  justification  of  my  practice 
in  one  of  the  above  two  cases  is  founded ; 
namely,  in  that  of  Mary  Spoon,  who  was  a 
littie  more  than  five  months  gone  with  child. 
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Aod  witb  regard  to  the  other  case,  in  ^vhich 
the  woman  was  io  the  eighth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, although  I  tben  knew  of  only  oue  iu- 
stance  of  inoculation  at  so  late  a  period,  viz. 
a  case  by  Mr.  Quier,  which  tei  mioated  favour- 
ably, yet  1  considered  the  practice  to  be  jus- 
tifiable, because  in  about  twenty  cases  to 
'which  I  can  refer  of  the  natural  small-pox, 
mider  similar  circumstances  of  pregnancy, 
the  4iseas^  proved  fatal  to  three-fourths,  or 
four* fifths  of  the  women,  and  to  a  still  greater 
proportion  of  (he  foetuses.  These  two  ca.«e8 
then,  may  serve  as  useful  data  in  practice, 
in  judging  of  the  propriety  of  inoculation  in 
the  two  last  months  of  pregnancy ;  with 
regard  to  the  small-pox  having  taken  place 
before  birth.  In  one  of  the  cases  above  re- 
lated, the  woman  was  delivered  of  a  foetus 
with  eruptions  upon  it,  exsictly  li^e  those  of 
that  disease,  and  the  effects  of  the  matter  of 
these  eruptions  on  fi  person  who  had  not  had 
the  small- pox,  afforded  a  strong,  if  not  an 
unambiguous  proof  that  this  infectious  dis- 
order took  place  before  birth.  I  remained* 
however,  ^n  a  state  of  hesitation  with  respect 
to  the  infectious  nature  of  the  dead  foetus, 
until  I  had  well  considered  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  an4  compared  this  case  with 
those  of  the  same  kind  which  are  on  record, 
or  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  other 
practitioners.  The  evidences  of  a  disease 
being  the  small-pox  seems  to  be  the«follow- 
ing  : — 1st.  Certain  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances observed  only  in  particular  stages  of 
the  diaease.  2d.  Certain  Eymptoms  which 
occur  in  succession.  3rd.  Scars  in  the  skin 
after  the  disease.  4th.  The  constitution  not 
being  after  the  disease  susceptible  of  the 
amall-pox  from  the  insertion  of  variolous 
matter.  5th.  The  matter  of  eruptions  pro- 
di^cing  the  small- pox  in  other  persons. 

Now,  as  the  small-pox  may  take  place,  and 
the  peculiar  symptoms  in  succession  not  be 
present,  nor  scars  be  left,  and  as  the  other 
proofs  are  equivocal  or  not  in  every  case  pre- 
sent, it  follows  that  cases  may  occur  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  question  at 
issue  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  For  even 
the  last  proof  mentioned  is  sometimes  unde- 
cisive, as  I  will  make  appear  by  two  instances. 

Case  3. — In  the  year  1713,  Mr.  Dcr- 
ham,  F.R.S.,  upon  the  authority  of  a  midwife, 
gave  an  account  to  the  Royal  Society  (Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  165), 
of  a  woman  who  when  in  a  very  advanced 
state  of  pregnancy  had  the  natural  small-pox 
very  mildly ;  but,  while  taking  strong  purga- 
tives as  soon  as  the  disease  was  over,  the 
foetus,  acaording  to  her  feeling,  died  ;  and  in 
five  days  after  its  death,  she  was  delivered  of 
a  dead  child,  whose  skin  had  upon  it  a  vast 
number  of  the  suppurated  small-pox. 

Remark, — The  smalUpox  eruptions,  when 
very  numerous  and  full  of  matter,  are  so  very 
unlike  any  other  known  disease,  as  not  to  be 
easily  mistaken  by  a  nurse  or  midwife  ;  and 
th«  delivery  took  place  after  the  disease  in 


the  mother,  coissistently  with  the  action  of  tbe 
infectious  matter  upon  the  foetus,  as  in  several 
other  cases. 

Case  4. — An  account  is  given  in  1749» 
by  Dr.  Mortimer,  Sec.  R.S.  (Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  Ixvi,  p.  233),  of  a  lady 
who,  when  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
of  her  reckoning,  had  held  a  conversation  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  with  a 
person  then  in  the  small-pox»  in  the  state  of 
maturation.  In  a  fortnight  after  this  inter- 
view, the  pregnant  lady  was  delivered,  and  her 
infant  was  in  a  day  or  two  covered  irith 
eruptions,  which  proved  to  be  the  small-pox, 
of  which  it  died,  before  the  period  of  matura- 
tion. The  mother  had  no  ^  complaint  or 
eruptions ;  and  she  bad  the  small-pox  long 
before. 

Remark, — I  apprehend  that  practitioner9 
in  general,  will  not  conclude  that  in  this  ca^e 
the  foetus  was  infected  in  the  womb ;  b^cauaa 
many  hundreds  of  pregnant  women  in  Eng- 
land yearly,  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  variolous  infection,  under  much  more 
favourable  circumstances  for  its  action,  than 
in  the  present  instance ;  and  there  is  no  pa- 
rallel to  this  case,  I  believe  upon  record,  nor 
has  any  parallel  been  heard  of.  Besides  this, 
the  eruptions  had  not  suppurated,  and  per- 
haps were  not  numerous.  They  might  pro- 
bably be  from  a  different  disease ;  or  if  from 
the  small- pox,  the  source  of  the  infection 
was  nol^  that  alleged.  Much  as  this  case 
stands  in  need  of  confirmation,  the  authority 
for  it  was  so  respectable  as  to  require  my 
notice. 
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To  the  Editor  qf  the  London   Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Si  a — There  is  no  engine  more  powerful,  or 
of  greater  utility  in  the  promulgation  of 
opinions,  or  the  advancement  of  literature 
and  science,  than  the  periodical  press,  parti- 
cularly when  directed  by  a  master-genius, 
who  permits  not  the  trammels  of  prejudice 
to  fetter  his  judgment,  nor  allows  bis  noblest 
prerogative  of  reason  to  succumb  to  the  as- 
cendancy of  factious  opposition.  To  you 
Sir — one  of  the  ablest  and  most  independent 
conductors  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
independent  medical  periodicals  of  the  pre- 
sent day — the  medical  profession  (especially 
the  class  called  general  practitioners)  owe  a 
deep,  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  You  have 
contributed  to  raise  them,  as  it  were  from 
a  species  of  degradation  in  which  they  were 
enthralled,  and  your  editorial  labours  ia 
their  cause,  have  opened  to  view  a  new  and 
brilliant  era  in  the  annals  of  their  history. 
They  are  at  length  dispelling  that  dark  and 
drowsy  stupor,  with  which  the  narcotism  of 
ignorance  had  clouded  their  energies,  and 
which  bad  placed  a  spell  upoa  the  develop- 
meal  of  their  mental  faculties.    They  9*^ 
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nov  oecupymg  a  proude|;  pqsitioo  in  the  es*  io  the  acquisition  of  njedical  knowledge,  lie 
timation  of  society,  and  the  pretient  race  of  should  be  apprenticed  for  the  terip  of  five 
general  practitioners  may   be  justly    pro-  years  to  a  respectable  practitioner — I  say 
tiounced  to  be  among  the  roost  scientific  apprenticed,  for  1  am  an  advocate  for  the 
and  enlightened  of  any  of  the  cultivators  of  apprenticeship  system.    I  think  where  the 
medical  science — yet  it  must  be  candidly  preceptor  is  a  scientific  man,  and  will  care- 
acknowledged,  that   they    arp   even  now,  fully  direct  the  studies  of  his  pupil,  and 
piicti  below  what  they  ought  to  be.    To  permit  him  to  attend  lectiares  during  that 
you  then,  as  the  professed  advocate  of  mecti-  period,  that  it  is  powerlully  conducive  to 
cal  reform,  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  ad-  moral  as  well  as  professional  improvement, 
^'resising  the  following  hunible  remarks.  After  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
The  reformation  of  exisimg   louses.  Sir,  and  a  prescribed  course  of  lecture  and  hos- 
])|tf'  ever  been  considered  among  the  most  pital  attendance,  he  might  then  present  him- 
important  duties  of  those  who  are  interested  self  for  examination,  and  if  found  qualified, 
)D  the  welfare  of  society — to  eradicate  those  might  receive  the  degree  of  doctor,  ana 
rank  and  noisome  weeds,  which  in  their  might  afterwards  confine  himself  either  to 
^ark  ahjj  malignant  luxuriance,  check  the  the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  or  obsteT 
development  o'f  the  beautiful  flower  and  its  tricy  (for  a  division  of  labour  should  always 
growth  to  matm-ity,  must  be  regarded  as  ah  be  encouraged, as  more  calculated  to  improvQ 
occupation  of  no  oroinary  character.    The  the  individual  sciences\  or  all  in  conjunct 
ipedical  institutions  of  this  country  seem  tion,  if  hp  thought  proper.    Th^  examina- 
|o  me  to  require  a  powerful  remodelling  tions  for  the  degree  of  doctor  might  be  held 
agency,  in  order  to  aaapt  them  to  the  ad-  annually,  and  should  be  long  and  minute 
yanced  state  of  medical  science,  and  the  im-  on  the  various  branches  of  medical  science, 
proved  state  of  society.    It  appears  to  be  a  I   would   not  only    have  our  faculty  or 
singular  anomaly,  and  entirely  incapable  of  academy  endowed  with  the  power  of  confer- 
demonstration  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  ring  the  degree  of  doctor,  but  also  honorary 
logical  science,  that  a  few  self-appointed  degrees  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetricy, 
individuals  should  have  the  sole  power  and  for  which  all  qualified  for  the  doctorship 
educational  management  of  a   multitude,  might  compete  if  inclined,  by  public  exa- 
their  equals  in  rank,  apd  frequently  their  mination.     We  have  our  Wranglers  and 
luperiors  in  scientific  and  general  acquire-  Optimeu  at  Cambridge,  and  why  should  not 
ments.    It  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  our  medical  faculty  have  the  power  of  con- 
^ydrostatical  paradox  of  philosophers,  by  ferriog  similar  honours?     1  would  have  in- 
Ifhichasmall  proportion  of  water  is  made  stituted  three  kinds  of  academical  honours, 
to  balance  a  quantity  however  large.    Sed  viz.  for  inedicine,  for  surgery,  and  for  obste- 
biec  hactenus.     1  would  propose  that  there  tricy,  so  as  to  give  the  candidates  an  oppor- 
be  established  a  consolidation  of  the  English  tunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  in  each 
College  of  Physicians.  Surgeons,  and  Society  or  all  of  the  most  important  branches  of  th^ 
of  Apothecaries,  which  might  then  be  de-  profession.     There  should  be  a  graduated 
nominated  the  English   College,  Academy  scale  of  fees,  and  each  doctor  should  be  pe^- 
or  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.    The  mitted  to  dispense  bis  own  medicines  ;  for 
same  might  also  take'place  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  a  point  admitting  of  no  controversy,  that 
(^similar  mode  of  procedure  might  be  insti-  every    practitioner  should  know   that  the 
luted  in  Scotlana.      The  examinators  of  medicine  he  prescribes  is  genuine.    How 
these     respective    academies,    should    be  can  he  tell  that  it  is  pure,  especially  in  this 
selected  from  the  most  eminent  and  scien-  age  of  adulteration,  unless  it  be  dispensed 
tific  physicians,  surgeons,  obstetricians,  and  under  his  own  superintendence  P  I  believe 
apothecaries  of  the  present  day,  and  should  this  to  be  the  reason  why  the  prescriptions 
h^  chosen  solely   by  their  acquirements,  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  are  so  often 
which  might  probably  be  sufficiently  ascer-  found  to  be  inefficient — and  this  latter  fact 
taiocd  by  their  individual  literary  produc-  will  completely  substantiate  the  validity  of 
tions,  and  the  eminence  which  they  occupy  my  position.    The  limits  of  a  letter  will  not 
ip  the  estimation  of  the  profession.    These  permit  a  more  minute  expatiation  on  the 
are  to  possess  the  power  of  first  conferring  most  efficient  plan  of  medical  education  and 
ftn  incipient  degree  of  qualification,  before  reformation,  which  might  be  advantageously 
the  candidate  commences  his  medical  studies,  adopted  in   this    country;  but  I    humbly 
91^  subsequently  the  degree  of  doctor.     I  think,  that  if  a  system  constituted  like  the 
would  further  propose  then,  that  the  youth  one   I   have  recommended,  were   brought 
intended  for  the  medical  profession  should  into  operation,  it  would  be  greatly  condu- 
leave  school  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  cive  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and  add 
I^e  should  thep  be  required  to  undergo  an  considerably  to  the  dignified  character  and 
examination  as  to  his   proficiency  in  the  respectability  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  Italian  Sir,  the  refinements  of  modern  times,  and 
languages,  and  the  elements  of  mathema-  the  rapidity  with  which  education  is  ad vanc- 
tics,  &c.     If  he  be  found  sufficiently  ac-  ing,  demand  that  a  corresponding  advance- 
quainted  with  these  Important  accessories  ment  should  take  place  m  the  learned  pro* 
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fessions-— and  especially  in  the  medical  pro-  fHXtiSpX  fSL^Hititit* 
feaaion,  where  every  mental  faculty  is  so  ■ 
frequently  called  into  operation,  and  re-  m.  RosiOH'i  Climcal  Uetures  on  the  LesUm  qf 
guUed  to  be  exerted  to  its  fullest  extent.  ^^  Nervma  Centres,  euniinued  from  p.  604. 
At  a  time  too,  when  the  lowly  mechanic  ^^ 
threatens  to  overtake  the  member  of  a  more  ' 
exalted  stage  of  society,  in  the  acquire-  LeHonetif  SenHbUiip, 
ments  of  science  and  philosophy— it  is  time  Prbvxous  to  describing  the  different  modi- 
that  those  who  have  been  hitherto  intrusted  fications  that  sensibility  is  liable  to  undergo, 
with  medical  education,  should  make  whole-  it  is  better  to  inquire,  in  the  true  spirit  of  or- 
some  and  beneficial  changes  in  their  char-  ganie  medicine,  what  organ  or  what  portion 
tered  institutions— that  they  should  enlarge  of  an  orgA  presides  in  the  fulfilment  of  this 
the  sphere  of  scientific  acquisition  neces-  important  function ;  and  first  of  all,  it  is  ne- 
sary  to  become  a  member  and  should  ren-  cessary  to  ask  whether  any  distinct  organ 
der  the  avenues  to  the  profession  more  diffi-  for  the  evolution  of  the  pbenoinena  of  sen- 
cult  to  pass  through,  by  the  establishment  sibtlity  exists. 

of  a  more  rigorous  and  emulative  system  of  Medical  observers  have  in  all  times  certi- 

examination.  Sir,  it  is  surprising  that  medi-  fied  the  possibility  of  movement  being  de- 

cal  men  are  so  well  informed  as  they  are,  ranged  without  any  affection  of  the  sensi- 

when  we  consider  the  almost  monkish  ig-  bility,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  annihi- 

norance  and  darkness,  which   cloud  these  i^ted  while  movement  remains.    Hence  it 

institutions,  which  are  now  the  sole  arbiters  xnay  be  deduced  that  a  distinct  organ  for  the 

of  medical  acquirements,    and  which  they  phenomena  of  sensibility  really  extsts;  and 

are  expected  to  regard  with  paternal  vener-  numerous  researches  have  been  made  for  the 

ation.    These  institutions,  individually,  are  purpose    of   detecting  its  position  in  the 

so  deeply  enveloped  in  the  gloominess  of  great  nervous  masses,  which  researches  have 

terbarism,  that  it  would  be  utterly  irapos-  led  to  the  knowledge  that  the  posterior  por- 

sible  to  support  their  pretension  to  the  re-  tion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  cerebellum 

spect  of  the  profession,  unless  it  were  at-  communicating  with  it  by  means  of  the 

tempted  in  that  sophisticated  garb  in  which  restiform  bodies,  are  essentially  concerned 

a  false  and  specious  philosophy  clothes  its  in  the  actions  constituting  sensibility.  Very 

speculations.    Still  dark  as  the  chaos  from  many  facts  support  this  idea,  although  con- 

which  they  first  sprung  into  existence — the  trad ictory .observations  are  cited,  which  still 

sun  of  science  deigns  not  to  beam   upon  cast  doubts  on  the  point  in  question.     Yet, 

their  portals.    Sir,  1  am  not  one  of  those  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  nerves 

who  would  wish  to  behold  all  that  is  useful  for  sensibility  as  well  as  for  motion,  and  that 

and  venerable  in  our  country  sacrificed  on  these  nerves  originate  from  a  particular  por- 

the  altars  of  change  and  speculation— oh  no !  tion  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  admission  is 

I  could  not  bear  to  view  the  giant  hand  of  equivalent  to  that  of  the  existence  of  a  dia- 

desolation  passing  through  the  land,  and  tinct  organ  for  producing  sensible  actions, 

carrying  destruction  at  its  every  grasp — but  After  several  exceedingly  curious  pbysio- 

1  wish  to  see  effected  such  alterations  as  will  logical  reflexions  on  the  brain,  M.  Rostaa 

increase  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  a  proceeded  to    consider    the  perversions  of 

profession  which    1   hold  in  the    sincerest  sensibility  in  disease.    He  stated  that  obli- 

esteem  and  veneration.     It  was  a  brilliant  teration  of  movement  is  more  frequent  than 

era  in  philosophy,  when  the  rational  indue-  abolition  of  sensibility,  and  called  to  mind 

tions  of  a  Bacon  subverted  the  syllogistical  that  this  abolition  may  depend  either  on  a 

mysteries  of  au  Aristotle,  and  when  the  modification  of  the  sensitive  extremity  of 

mighty  genius  of  a  Newton  burst  asunder  touch,  on  the  condnctor  nerve,  or  on  the 

the  fetters  which  nature  had  placed  upon  the  centre  of  perception.    In  some  diseases  of 

finite  conceptions  of  man!    It  was  a  bril-  the  nervous  centres,  there  is  exaltation  of 

liant  era  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  when  sensibility,  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  rare 

the  simple  and  sublime  systeni  of  a  Coper-  in  hypochondriacal  subjects,  hysterical  fe« 

nicus  superseded  the  ethereal  illusions  of  a  males,  &;c.,  as  well  as  in  other  cases.    Thus, 

Descartes — and  it  will  be  a  brilliant  era  in  H.  Rostan  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  at* 

the  science  of  medicine,  when  it  is  placed  tendance  on  a  gentleman,  who,  though  auf* 

upon  a  basis  which  has  for  its  object  the  fering  from  racking  head-ache  and  hemiple* 

welfare  of  humanity,  and  the  advancement  gia,  exhibits  a  remarkable  exaltation  of  ami- 

of  the  education  and  interests  of  its  profes-  sibility  in  the  paralytic  side,  accompanied 

tors.    I  am,  &c.  with  obstinate  redness  of  the  skin  of  that 

A  Gbnkral  Practitioneb.  side  alone.     Inspection  after  death  will  dia- 

St.  George's  in  tbe  East.  close  in  this  individual  some  alteration  of 

May  23, 1835.  the  encephalic  matter ;  but  with  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  it  would  be  impossible,  from 
the  mere  exaltation  of  the  sensibility,  to 

— 0 —  point  out,  with  any  accuracy,  the  seat  and 

the  nature  of  this  idteration. 
The  numerous  modifications  which  senai- 
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bility  undergoes  in- cephalic  diseases,  are,  rioasly  distant  from  the  brain.    It  is  known 
however,  occasionally  sufficient  to  establish  by  the  following  signs:  its  invasion  is  most 
the  diagnosis.     Thus,  lancinating  pains  of  frequently  suddea,  and  characterised  by  the 
the  head,  and  similar  pains  affecting  the  pa-  appearance  of  flashes  or  sparks  to  the  sight* 
ralysed  limb,  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  as  well  as  other  disorders  of  vision,  such  aa 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  softening,  vertigo,  distressing  and  painful  impression 
The  diminution  and  abolition  of  sensibility  of  light,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
are  always  characters  of  a  compressed  state  red  colouring  of  all  objects  submitted  to  the 
of  the  encephalon,  and  according  as  they  sight:  the  eststence  of  this  symptom,  how- 
are  general  or  partial,  the  extent  of  the  cere-  ever,  the  learned  lecturer  doubts.    Peculiar 
bral  lesion  may  be  determined.    On  this  sounds,    whistling,    drumming,   noises   of 
'subject  M.  R38tan  related  the  following  cu-  beating,  synchronous  with  the  contractions  of 
rious  case : — ^A  young  lady  residing  at  Bra-  the  ventricles,  and  the  diastole  of  the  caro« 
ail  fell  from  a  horse,  but  had  no  recollection  tid  arteries,  incessantly  distress  the  patient, 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  fall.  She  A  momentary  deafness  is  also  apt  to  occur, 
was  immediately  seized  with  violent  lumbar  and  to  be  complicated  with  blindness;  some- 
pains  and  distressing  palpitations  of  the  epi-  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  slightest  noise 
gastrium :  she  also  experienced  a  total  loss  suffices  to  enrage  the  patient.    Occasionally 
of  sensibility  of  the  external  surface  of  the  there  is  exaltation. of  the  intellectual  pow- 
right  thigh.    After  in  vain  trying  various  era,  but  more  frequently  they  are  oppress- 
means  to  obviate  these  symptoms,  she  came  ed,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  actual 
to  France.    The  diagnosis  of  this  case  is  stupidity,  the  slightest  occupation  requiring 
very    difficult :   the    mischief  arises   most  any  attention  being  dreadfully  fatiguing, 
probably  from  a  complex  alteration;  and  Deliriumcanscarcely  be  said  to  characterize 
though  it  may  be  correct  to  attribute  the  this  disease.    Motion  is  ordinarily  laboured 
main  symptoms  to  a  myelitis,  the  loss  of  the  and  difficult:  the  patient  moreover  has  the 
sensibility  of  the  thigh  seems  to  be  more  sensations  of  creeping,  pricking,  and  cramps 
particularly  attributable  to  some  lesion  of  a  of  the  limbs.    In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
nervous  branch.  tendency  to  sleep  is  manifest ;  sleeplessness 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  consider  is  rare.    The  face  is  generally  tumefied  and 
the  .particular  histories  of  the  diseases  of  the  red:  the  eyes  starting  and  suffused:   the 
encephalon,  commencing  with —  lips  red,  enlarged,  swollen,  and  shining.  Hie 

«^.^««m..  r^»».u^n  *./  4h^  v.».«ow.  /t^#w     ■^*'*  *^  *  vaporous  heat :  the  subcutaneous 
Sangmema  Congestion  qf  the  Nervous  Centres.    ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,1^ ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  p^^^^^ . 

This  is  the  most  simple  of  encephalic  die-  the  temporal  artery  beati  with  vehemence, 
orden,  and  consists  in  the  affiux  of  a  varied  and  is  greatly  expanded  to  allow  the  passage 
though  considerable  quantity  of  blood  to  of  the  blood :  yet  the  thirst  is  but  slight,  the 
the  contents  of  the  cranium.  It  has  re-  tongue  is  moist,  the  appetite  tolerable; 
ceived  various  appellations,  which  however  there  is  no  pain  of  the  abdomen,  but  the 
should  not  be  used  indiscriminately,  for,  faeces  are  for  the  most  part  confined:  the 
be  it  remembered,  the  terms  cerebral  pie-  impulse  of  the  heart's  contractions  is  in* 
thora,  encephalic  hyperemy,  apoplexy,  are  creased.  ■  Such  are  the  phenomena  of  cere- 
not  indifferently  applicable  to  all  the  cases  bral  plethora  or  hyperemy. 
ofencephalic  congestion.  Previous  to  1812  In  apoplexy  and  encephalic  congestion, 
this  morbid  state  was  confoanded  by  the  which  may  bie  preceded  or  not  by  hype- 
majority  of  pathologists  with  the  other  remy,  there  is  complete,  sudden,  instan- 
acute  affections  of  the  brain,  whence  arose  taneous  suspension  of  the  functions  of  rela. 
considerable  obscurity  in  the  manner  of  stu-  tion ;  the  patient  falls  into  a  decided  state  of 
dying  them,  and  great  difficulty  in  the  eeta-  general  insensibility  and  absolute  loss  of  mo- 
blishmentpf  therapeutical  indications:  sub-  tion.  This  mostly  pervades  the  whole  sys- 
•equent  inquiries  have  remedied  this.  tern;  the  face  is  swelled  and  livid,  the  eyes 

According  to  M.  Bostan,  at  least  two  half-closed  and  fixed,  the  lips  projecting  and 

kinds  of  encephalic  congestion  should  be  bine,  the  respiration  stertorous.    The  skin 

admitted  ;  one  slight,  temporary,  of  minor  is  hot  and  injected,  particularly  about  the 

consequence-^thii  is  cerebral  plethora  or  head ;  the  pulse  strong  and  large ;  vomit- 

.  hypetemy :  the  other,  more  ^cided,  some-  ing  sometimes  comes  on,  but  it  is  only  a 

times  long-continued,  and  of  serious  import  sympathetic;  effect,  for  there  is  very  rarely 

— -this  is  apoplexy  (coup  de  sang),  or  con*  any  other  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  to 

gestion  properly  so  called.  This  is  by  no  accompany  it.  In  some  infrequent  instances 
means  a  scholastic  and  useless  distinction,  patients  have  remained  in  this  a*^parent  state 
for  it  aids  the  investigation  of  the  disease  in  of  utter  annihilation  of  relative  life,  and  yet 
question,  and  facilitates  its  treatment.  were  capable  of  understanding  what  was  pa<«- 

Cerebral  plethora  or  hyperemy  may  be  ing  around.  Cerebral  congestion  is  likewise 
direct  or  indirect,  simple  or  complicated,  sometimes  accompanied  with  paralysis  of 
that  is  to  say,  it  may  come  on  primarily,  the  limbs  of  one  side  alone.  In  these  cases 
spontaneously,  independently  of  all  remote  M.  Rostan  thinks  it  very  possible  that  the 
organic  modification,  or  secondarily,  in  con-  brun  may  be  more  strongly  congested  on 
sequence  of  an  Section  of  some  organ  va-     one  side  than  the  other;  for  it  may  happen 

▼OI..  VII.  o  o 
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ozysm,  or  oceurrini^  when  no  gout  ia  present, 
general  bleeding  is  to  be  employed  as  in  any 
other  case,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  powers  of  the  individual 
constitution.  Also,  if  there  be,  at  any  time, 
well  marked  symptoms  of  congestion  in  any 
organ— *in  the  brain  more  especially— blood 
should  be  taken  away  freely.  If  general 
plethora  be  very  manifest,  In  conjunction  with 
a  strong  pulse,  indicative  of  good  power  in 
the  system,  bleeding  may  be  practised,  with 
a  view  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  circulat- 
ing blood.  This  method  of  practice  is  to  be 
distinguished,  I  repeat,  from  the  use  of  bleed- 
ing as  a  remedy  for  the  goiit  in  the  eztiemi* 
ties,  which  it  would  rarely  tend  to  remove. 

**  Nor  is  local  bleeding  by  leeches  so  suc- 
cessful as  we  might  be  led  to  expect.  It  is 
much  more  so  in  rheumatic  inflammation.  It 
is  often  disadvantageous,  and  occasionally 
even  injurious,  in  acute  gout ;  rather  aggra- 
vating than  relieving  the  inflammation  and 
pain.  I  have  sometimes  seen  much  perma- 
nent weakness  of  the  joint  produced  by  the 
free  use  of  leeches  ;  and,  now  and  then,  very 
troublesome  sores  follow  from  the  bites. 

'*  In  some  instances  of  chronic  gout,  when 
the  symptoms  have  possessed  a  more  than 
usual  local  character,  I  have  seen  beaeAt 
arise  from  the  application  of  leeches. 

**  How  entirely  the  inflammation  of  gout 
in  its  primary  character  may  be  viewed  as  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  and  entirely  as  the  offspring 
of  internal  causes,  as  also  its  very  distinct 
nature  from  common  inflammation,  is  shewn 
in  the  practice  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
adopted  in  former  times,  of  drinking  Madeira, 
and  covering  the  affected  part  with  flannel 
(very  improperly  it  is  true,  and  with  the 
certain  consequence  of  prolonging  the  dis- 
ease), without  producing  that  injury  and 
danger  which  we  might  expect  to  follow  from 
such  stimulating  means. 

**  Of  Emetics. — I  entertain  a  higher  opinion 
than  formerly  of  the  advantages  of  producing 
free  vomiting,  and  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  severe  attack.  Unless  there 
are  particular  contra-indications,  I  much 
recommend  this  as  one  of  the  first  measures 
to  be  adopted  ;  and  more  especially  when,  as 
so  commonly  happens,  the  stomach  is  greatly 
disordered  ;  the  signs  of  this  appearing  in  a 
coated    tongue,,  disagreeable   state  of  the 


palate,  irregularity  or  lots  of  the  appetite, 
nausea  and  sour  eructaticns,  and  flatulence. 
I  have  often  witnessed  an  immediate  subsi» 
dence  of  the  gouty  symptoms  from  the  opera- 
tion of  an  emetic.  I  am  persuaded  also, 
that  I  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  avert- 
ing the  threatened  paroxysm,  by  the  use  of 
an  emetic,  immediately  followed  by  a  mercu- 
rial purgative,  and  by  regulation  of  the  diet. 

"  0/  Ca/Aar/ics.—- When  it  U  considered 
how  almost  wholly  a 'fit  of  gout  appears  to 
result  from  congestion  in  the  abdominal 
viscera,  more  especially  from  a  surcharge  in 
the  circulation  of  the  vena  portarum  (the 
great  vessel  which  carries  the  blood  from  the 
intestines  to  tift  liver)  and  of  the  biliary 
pores,  we  are  at  once  led  by  theory  to  the 
choice  of  this,  class  of  remedies,  and  no  leas 
confirmed  in  its  propriety  by  practice.  It  ia 
incumbent  on  us  to  persist  in  acting  with 
freedom  on  the  bowels,  from  day  to  day,  ao 
long  as  the  alvine  discharges  exhibit  an  ua* 
natural  character,  more  particulary  aa  to 
darkness  of  colour,  which  marks  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  biliary  secretion ;  or  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  appearance  be  that  of  day  or  of 
leaden  hue,  proving  a  torpor  of  the  liver  ; 
also,  when  the  urine  continues  to  deposit  oa 
cooling  the  brick-dust  sediment ;  always  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
patient  bears  the  evacuating  treatment ;  for 
fhe  practice  of  medicine  is  not  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  abstract  principles,  but  relatively 
to  various  circumstances,  and  to  none  more 
than  to  the  powers  and  temper  of  each  indi- 
vidual constitution. 

The  superior  value  of  a  mercurial  purga- 
tive in  stimulating  the  excretory  docta  of  the 
liver,  and  thereby  causing  a  more  or  less  free 
discharge  from  the  biliary  pores,  is  familiarly 
known.  This  kind  of  evacuation  is  of  pecu- 
liar importance  in  gout,  in  which  disease  the 
functions  of  the  liver  are  so  materially  con- 
cerned. A  combination  of  calomel  with  com- 
pound colocynth  extract  agrees  with  moat 
persons ;  and  it  is  often  useful  to  add  a  small 
dose  of  James's  powder.  With  some,  how- 
ever, the  pilula  hydrargyri,  or  the  pilula 
hydr.  submur.  compos,  will  agree  better  than 
pure  calomel.  In  general,  it  is  better  to 
administer  the  mercurial  dose  at  night,  joia- 
ed  with  a  little  extract  of  poppy  or  small 
proportion  of  opium,  directing  a  purgative  in 
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the  morning;  whieh  in  its  composition  must 
be  suited  to  the  individoal,  and  the  circnm- 
atances  of  the  case;  and,  accordingly,  be 
rendered  cordial  or  saline,  actively  cathartic, 
or  mildly  aperient. 

"  The  dense  state  of  the  urine,  its  deep 
colour,  and  the  remarkable  quantity  of  brick- 
dust  or  pinkfsh  aediment,  vhioh  sooner  or 
later  in  the  paroxysm  it  deposits  on  cooling, 
is  a  dear  indication  for  the  employment  of 
diuretics  as  a  part  of  the  medicinal  plan. 
The  carbonate  of  potash  joined  with  the 
spirit  of  nitrie  sether,  and  compound  spirit  of 
juniper,  diluted  with  water  and  flavoured  with 
some  pleasant  syrup,  usually  agrees  well 
with  the  gouty  stomach. 

"Although  on  the  present  occasion,  I  wish 
to  limit  myself  to  very  general  statements, 
and  to  the  laying  down  of  principles,  rather 
than  repeat  any  of  those  details  which  I  have 
given  in  my  Treatise,  I  win  mention  that  as 
a  medicine  happily  combining  the  qualities  of 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  sedative  to  the  gouty 
actioo,  is  the  draught  with  magnesia,  sul- 
phftte  of  magnesia,  acetnm  colcbiei,  &e.  the 
formula  of  which  will  be  found  in  my  Treatise/' 
The  preceding  remarks  are  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  standard  opinions  of  all 
jodicioos  practitioners,  with  the  exception 
of  the  author  »s  views  on  colchicu m .     1  n  this 
particular  he  diflers  materially   from  the 
almost  UDiversal  impression  in  favour  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  remedy.    We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  qnite  correct  in  his  animad- 
versions  on  the  excessive  employment  of  this 
▼aloable    medicine,  to  the    excIuBton    or 
omission  of  proper  constitutional  remedies. 
Bat  the  aathor  is  somewhat  inconsistent  in 
preferring  the  acetum  to  every  other  pre- 
paration, inasmachas  he  spoke  in  as  high, 
if  not  higher  terms  of  liquor  prepared  by  Mr. 
Battley,  in  his  late   work  on  colchicum, 
aboat  which  he  is  silent  in  the  prodnetion 
before  us.    He  enters  into  a  full  examina- 
tion of  this  medicine  in  a  subseqaent  article, 
and  to  this  we  shall  refer  our  readers  for  his 
eonclosions.    We  now  proceed  with  his  re- 
marks on  general  remedies. 

*"^i«ve  to  observe,  of  the  use  of  mer- 
cury in  goat,  that  doe  care  should  always 
be  observed  not  to  produce  salivation,  or  go 
beyond  just  making  the  gum  sensible  of  its 
inflaence  in  any  case,  and  in  general  not  to 
this  amount.    I  have  witnessed  the  most 


inconvenient  consequences  arise  from  the 
excessive  action  of  mercury,  with  an  aggra- 
vation instead  of  relief  of  all  the  gouty 
t»yraptoms.  It  is  always  important  that  the 
patient,  when  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
carial  medicine,  should  most  carefully 
guard  against  exposure  to  cold — especially 
cold  with  wet — and  that  his  diet  and  regi- 
men should  be  regulated  with  more  than 
usual  attention. 

**  Sudorifiea. — ^During  the  course  of  acute 
gout,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin  should  be  duly  performed  ; 
and  when  there  is  heat  of  surface,  we  should 
endeavour  to  procure  free  perspiration  at  in- 
tervals, and  especially  in  the  night ;  for  in 
the  day  time,  when  it  is  our  still  more  im- 
portant object  to  maintain  a  full  action  of 
the  bowels,  the  action  of  sudorifics  would 
be  incompatible. 

"In  strong  constitutions,  and  when  there 
is  great  increase  of  the  circulation,  the  com- 
bination of  tartariied  antimony  vith  the 
aperient  medicines,  or  with  simple  salines, 
according  to  circumstances,  proves  very 
beneficial.  In  some  cases,  small  and  repeat- 
ed doses  of  Dover's  powder  are  to  be  prefer- 
red. When  there  is  great  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing the  desired  relaxation  of  the  ekin 
much  advantage  will  often  be  obtained  by 
fomenting  the  stomach  and  abdomen  by 
means  of  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water; 
or  by  substituting  a  very  large  sponge. 
When  exposure  to  cold  has  been  the  parti- 
cular exciting  cause  which  has  brought  on 
the  paroxysm ;  when  the  heat  of  the  sur- 
face is  irregular,  and  particularly  when  to- 
gether with  the  gout,  flying  rheumatism  is 
troublesome,  much  benefit  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  a  vapour4Nith,  ad- 
ministered in  the  patient's  chamber. 

*'  Nareotia. — Sydenham,  in  his  *  Treatise 
of  the  Gout/  afiirmed  'that  pain  in  this 
disease  is  the  disagreeable  remedy  of  nature, 
and  the  more  violent  it  proves,  the  sooner 
the  fit  terminates,  and  the  longer  and  more 
perfect  is  the  intermission ;  and  so  on  the 
contrary.'  In  these  terms  he  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  patient,  that  he 
should  bear  his  sufferings  with  fortitude,  and 
forego  the  aid  of  medicine ;  hat  I  must  add 
that,  according  to  my  observation,  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  reward  of  a  shorter  fit  an'' 
a  longer  intermission  is  thas  obtained. 
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agony  of  Bevere  gout  is  such  that  few  would  and  tins  I  belieTO  to  be  in  the  order  in  wldeh 

consent  to  endure  it,  knowing  that  they  I  have  named  them, 

could  procure  relief  from  treatment.  "  The  immediate  operation  of  the  eau  mc- 

*<  I  am  a  decided  advocate  for  such  em-  dicinale  was  now  and  then  so  violent  in  its 

ployment  of  opiates  as  may  be  found  neces-  effects,  as  to  rwse  apprehensions  for  the 

sary  for  the  mitigation  of  pain,  and  the  pro-  safety  of  the  patient;  but  also  it  was  found 

curing  of  sleep  at  night ;  and  it  is  better  to  that,  when  most  successful  in  removing  thft 

combine  a  sudorific  with  the  anodine,  so  that  symptoms,  which  relief  was  produced  as  if 

its  influence  may  be  less  stimulating.    We  by  a  potent  charm,  the  cure  was  only  of 

make  our  choice  between  Battly's  sedative  short  duration,    lliis  remedy  has  been  laid 

liquor  with    tartarized   antimony ;   crude  aside  for  many  years, 

opium  with  James's  powder;   and  Dover's  "  Wilson's  tincture  still  has  its  advocates; 

powder.  Some  individuals,  from  peculiarity  but  is  no  longer  in  general  use.    It  is  leaa 

of  constitution,    are   exceedingly    incom-  violent  in  its  action  than  the  eau  medicinalOv 

moded  by  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  opium,  and  certainly  does,  in  general,  exert  great 

and  are  kept  awake  instead  of  gaining  the  power  over  the  symptoms  of  the  fit ;  but 

comfort  of  sleep.    In  these  circumstances,  with  much  repetition  it  is  an  injurious  me- 

the  acetate  or  the    muriate  of   morphia  dicine,  and  also  disappoints  the  expectatlona 

should    be  chosen,   which    medicine  has,  of  the  patient;  for,  with  but  few  exceptions, 

usually,  a  delightful  power  of  calming  the  it  interrupts  the  fits  without  curing  the  dis- 

nerves.     I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  the  ease.  On  the  contrary,  the  intervals  become 

iMietate.  shorter  in  the  ratio  of  its  employment. 

"  It  occarionally  happens  that  a  tension  «  Reynolds'  specific  was  so  manifestly  a 

of  the  arterial  system  counteracts  the  power  preparation  of  colchicum  in  rum,  that,  al- 

of  opiates  to  produce  relief  from  pain;^  and  though  it  had  its  day  of  popularity,  it  waa 

I  have  seen  instances  in  which  the  largest  not  long  preferred  to  the  wine  of  colchicum. 

doses,  which  could  with  propriety  be  given^  Xhat  preparation,  used  and  recommended  by 

entirely  failed  to  afford  material  ease.  Upon  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home,  was  for  a  certain 

the  reduction  of  the  circulation  being  ef-  period  preferred ;  but  of  late  years  the  wine 

fected  by  one  or  more  bleedings  from  the  of  the  shops,  either  made  from  the  roots  or 

arm,  moderate  doses  of  opiate  proved  quite  the  seeds,  has  been  the  active  preparation  of 

successful.  colchicum  in  general  use.    In  the  first  edi- 

"  Coicfctcttw,— Upon  the  real  merits  of  col-  tion  of  my  Treatise,  published  in  1816,  and 
chicum  as  a  remedy  in  Gout,  I  am  anxious,  in  the  subsequent  editions,  I  have  redsm- 
afler  many  years'  study  and  observation  of  mended  the  acetum  colchici,  as  being,  on 
its  properties  and  effecU,  to  record  my  con-  certain  grounds,  entitled  to  preference ;  and 
firmed  opinion.  I  conceive  that  there  ia  to  this  question  I  shall  return, 
scarcely  any  question  in  practical  medicine  "  I  wish  now  to  oriticise  the  merits  of 
more  interesting  and  important  than  this,  colchicum  as  a  curative  remedy  in  gout. 
Its  great  value  as  a  medicine  is  unquestion-  "  Of  its  proper  and  well-considered  use,  I 
able ;  but  I  cannot  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  am  as  much  disposed  to  bestow  my  appro- 
in  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  it  is  bation,  as  I  am  earnest  to  condemn  its  care- 
popularly  employed,  it  carries  with  it  much  less  employment  and  abuse, 
more  of  bane  than  antidote.  Without  en-  •«  A  few,  but,  indeed,  they  constitute  tha 
tering  into  a  discussion  at  the  present  mo-  large  minority,  are  attacked  with  so  slight 
ment  as  to  the  distinct  or  identical  nature  and  manageable  a  degree  of  gout,  t|^at  a  few 
of  the  eau  medicinale,  Wilson's  tincture,  doses,atthemost,of  the  wine  of  colchicum, 
Eeynolds'  specific,  and  wine  of  colchicum,  prove  sufficient  to  subdue  the  immediate 
I  shall  think  it  sufficient  to  assert,  that  all  symptoms.  Attention  being  paid  to  the  di- 
these  medicines  act  so  similarly  on  the  tis-  gestive  organs,  the  patient  soon  recovers, 
sues  of  the  animal  economy,  as  to  lead  us  and  extols  the  happy  powers  of  colchicum. 
to  the  necessity  of  concluding  that  they  are  So  long  as  this  moderate  use  of  the  medicine 
agents  of  precisely  the  same  character,  al-  exerU  a  curative  power  (by  which  exprea- 
though  having  different  degrees  of  strength ;  sion  I  mean,  tiiat  the  return  of  the  disease 
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doM  not  ocftur  at  shorter  intervals  than 
nsoal)  there  does  not  appear  any  reasonable 
ground  for  disapprobation  of  the  remedy. 
But  1  would  ask,  how  many  are  the  ex- 
amples in  which  results  so  simple  and  for- 
tunate take  place  P  The  general  fact  is,  that 
the  colchicum  alone  exerts  only  a  palliative 
power  in  gout;  curative,  it  is  true,  in  more 
or  les^  quickly  removing  the  present  symp- 
toms, but  not   curative  of  the  causes  of 
these  symptoms,  which  exist  in  the  system. 
Is  not  this  truth  evident,  when  we  so  con- 
tinually witness  the  quick  return  of  the  pa- 
roxysm in  the  very  face  of  the  medicine  ; 
and  this  often  to  such  a  degree,  that  at 
length  the  patient  has  every  reason  to  feel 
coBviocedi  that  his  disorder  is  only  sui<- 
pressed,  not  cured  ?    Hence,  of  late  yean, 
the  public  opinion  has  been  much  divided 
as  to  the  pretensions  of  colchicom,  and  many 
of  those  who  were  its  warmest  approvers,  are 
now  equally  loud  in  its  censure.    The  irra- 
tionality of  pursuing  a  method  of  treatment 
which  ends  in  such  disappointment,  is  so 
striking,  that  it  might  appear  unnecessary 
for  the  pen  of  the  medical  critic  to  offer  his 
protest  against  it;  but  I  am  led  to  my  pre- 
sent task  by  having  witnessed  very  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  the  error  of  con- 
tinually suppressing  the  gout  by  means  of 
Qoleliicamf  as  popularly  employed,  has  beem 
carried  on  even  to  the  production  of  danger 
and  death. 

'*  Without  doubt,  the  use  of  hermodactyl 
(colchicum)  was  abandoned  by  the  ancients, 
from  their  experience  of  the  many  bad  con- 
sequences which  it  occasioned.  Before  and 
since  the  time  of  Sydenham,  there  was  a 
long  interregnum,  during  which  very  little 
medical  interference  with  gout  was  exer- 
cised. And  now  arises  the  important  ques- 
tion—Is it  safe  and  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  colchicum  in  the  treatment  of  a  par- 
oxysm of  gout,  or  not?  The  disease  ia  so 
painful,  so  enervating,  and  so  disqualifying 
from  all  the  duties  and  the  pleasures  of  life, 
that  it  is  most  natural  for  the  patient  to  de- 
sire the  aid  of  those  means  which  he  knows 
will  afford  him  the  most  speedy  relief;  and, 
when  racked  with  pain,  he  is  not  willing  to 
exchange  physic  for  philosophy,  even  though 
there  may  be  mischief  in  the  draught. 

"  With  respect  to  the  use  of  any  medi- 
cine, it  ia  obvious  that  the  smallest  dose 


with  which  we  can  accomplish  our  object  is 
the  best;  so  far,  but  no  farther,  I  am  an  Ho- 
moeopathic! It  is  equally  clear,  that  the 
mildest  preparation  of  any  particular  medi- 
cine, when  of  sufficient  efficacy  in  the  case, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  strongest. 

"  I  have,  in  my  former  works,  dwelt  on 
the  remarkable  mildness  of  that  preparation 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  called  ace- 
tum  colchici,  and  must  now  repeat  some  of 
my  statements.  The  College  directs  one 
ounce  of  the  fresh  roots  to  seventeen 
ounces  of  fluid — sixteen  o^  diluted  acetic 
acid  and  one  of  proof  spirit.  Por  the  vinum 
colchici  (so  called)  the  proportion  of  the 
fresh  roots  is  twelve  ounces  to  twelve  ounces 
of  fluid — four  of  proof  spirit  and  eight  of 
water.  Besides  this  extraordinary  differ- 
ence ot  strength,  arising  from  the  different 
quantities  of  material  in  the  two  prepara- 
tions, we  may  consider  that  the  acetic  acid 
exerts  a  modifying  power  over  the  active 
principles  of  the  colchicum,  as  it  does  ovef 
opium  and  squills,  rendering  its  action  oa 
the  animal  economy  milder. 

"It  has  been  my  favourite  practice  to  em- 
ploy the  acetum  colchici  in  preference  to 
any  other  preparation,  joining  with  it  mag- 
nesia, or  the  carbonate,  and,  usually,  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  as  I  fully  set  forth  in 
my  Treatise ;  so  that,  in  this  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, 1  not  only  prescribe  a  very 
mild  prepiration  of  the  medicine,  but,  by 
roeaius  of  the  aperient  ingredients  just  men- 
tioned, 1  prevent  its  stay  in  the  stomach, 
and  thereby  save  the  coats  of  that  organ 
from  inconvenience." 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  stop  here,  but 
we  shall  conclude  our  notice  next  week. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  are  bound  to  state« 
that  those  who  do  not  possess  the  authox'a 
Treatise  on  Gout,  would  act  wisely  in  pro- 
curing this  epitome  of  it.  It  contains  all 
the  author's  opinions  and  conclusions  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  gout,  and  these 
have  been  long  esteemed  by  the  profession. 

It  is  a  cheap,  concise,  and  useful  work, 
both  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and 
the  publie.    • 
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Reform  in  the  CoUege  of  Physicians. 

We  tell  them  this  will  not  do ;  if  they 
mean  to  retrieve  their  reputation,  they 
must  cast  off,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the 
ponderous  puppyism,  the  dull  and  clum- 
sy affectation,  by  which  they  now  en- 
deavour to  support  their  baseless  pre- 
tensions, and  be  content  ta  take  their 
place  with  their  brother  physicians, 
grateful  if  the  latter  are  willing  to  re- 
SoME  time  since,  when  a  contemporary  ceive  them  into  their  ranks,  after  they 
journal  announced  that  the  College  of  bave  so  long  acted  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
Physicians  was  about  to  place  all  its     sufficient  and  bigoted  eclecticism. 
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members  on  an  equal  footing  for  the 
future,  and  to  admit  all  the  present  li- 
centiates of  a  certain  standing  to  the 
fellowship,  we  expressed  a  fear  that 
the  news  was  too  good  to  be  true. 

We  suspect  the  event  will  prove  that 
our  apprehensions  were  but  too  well 
founded,  and  that  our  contemporary  was 
either  very  coolly  attempting  to  gull  the 
licentiates,  or  was  himself  misled  by 
an  ignis  fatuuSf  generated  from  the  fer- 
vour of  his  own  free  and  enthusiastic 
spirit 

We  understand  t^at  proposals  were 
brought  forward,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  College,  for  admitting  a  certain  num- 
ber of  licentiates  to  the  fellowship.  The 
most  liberal  party  were  inclined  imme- 
diately to  admit  fifty ;  those  i||io  could 
not  conscientiously  go  so  far  were  for 
letting  in  only  twenty;  while  those 
whose  moral  feeling  was  of  the  first 
water,  would  not  hear  of  more  than 
ten. 

Now,  let  not  the  fellows  flatter  them- 
selves that  any  of  these  plans  will  an- 
swer. If  there  be  any  selection,  no 
matter  whether  the  numbei;  of  the 
chosen  be  large  or  small,  the  licentiates 
will,  if  they  have  a  particle  of  spirit, 
indignantly  reject  the  proffered  favour, 
since  it  will  imply,  not  that  the  fellows 
are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  convinced  of 
their  own  folly  and  presumption  in  sup- 
posing themselves  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  profession,  but  that  they  gra- 
ciously condescend,  out  of  mere  indul- 
gence, to  admit  a  few  of  the  inferior 
Qrder  into  their  own  august  fraternity. 


There  16  only  one  kind  of  reform  in 
the  College  that  the  profession  will  or 
ought  to  accept — that  of  placing  the 
graduates  of  all  respectable  universi- 
ties, British  or  foreign,  on  precisely  die 
same  footing.  In  short',  the  CoUege 
must  return  to  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  its  illustrious  founder,  and  the  memo- 
ry of  Linacre  be  no  more  insulted  by 
the  vulgar  illiberality  of  those  who 
profess  to  venerate  his  name,  but  who 
deviate  in  eVery  particular  from  his  pre- 
cepts and  example. 

The  present  state  of  the  College  can- 
not long  endure,  for,  setting  aside  the 
impending  parliamentary  proceedings, 
and  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
which  is  now  beginning  to  bear  power- 
fully on  medical  politics,  the  initiated 
and  we  among  the  number,  are  well 
aware  that  all  is  not  going  quite  smooth- 
ly even  within  the  walls  of  the  College 
itself.  The  fact  is,  that  liberal  princi- 
ples have  become  so  extensively  dis- 
seminated among  the  junior  fellows, 
that  the  advocates  for  things  as  they 
are,  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  at 
bay,  and  the  pressure  from  without  is 
scarcely  more  inconvenient  than  the 
fermentation  within. 

Let  Sir  Harry  take  heed  j  he  is  really 
a  clever  fellow,  and  quite  a  magician  in 
his  way,  but  like  others  of  that  craft, 
he  may  chance  some  day  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  once  obedient  ministers  of 
his  will. 


NEW  REGULATIONS  OP  THE  APOTHE-  ^°  **^^  "*  *^"  ^V  ^^«»r  ^cry  regnlatioM. 

caries'  company.  ^^^  P^^or  !  ye  law-givere— ye  upholders 

of  the  respeclability,  the  honour  of  the  pro- 

T.  H.  RAMADGK  r.  GRNKRAL  PRACTi-  fessioii ,'  prok  pudor !  ye  have  written  your- 
TiONsas.  selves  down  as  knaves  or  fools— knaves,  if 
Sir — The  company  of  apothecaries  seem  1^^  rcake  this  statement  with  intent  to  de- 
to  have  no  idea  there  is  a  great  difference  ceive— fools,  if  you  know  not  its  utter  ab- 
between  alteration  and  improvement.    In    sordity  and  baseness.    But  ye  have  more 
their  zeal  to  prove  themselves  progressing  knavery  than  foolery  in  your  composition, 
with  the  march  of  the  times,  they  have  is-  >f  yonr  acts  can  be  dignified  by  the  title  of 
sued    forth  their  new  regulations— which  knaveries;  bu^  I  fear  they  are  of  too  low  a 
shew  how  purely  ignorant  they  must  be  of  character  in  the  scale  of  intellect  to  be  so 
the  real  state  of  matters.    An  experienced  styled.  Ye  are  too  bungling  for  knaves,  and 
architect,  a  man  who  knew  his   business,  ye*  too  cunning  for  fools.    Yours  is  the  low 
would  surely  never  add  a  new  story  to  a  cunning  of  taking  care  of  the  main  chance, 
house  whose  foundation  was  crumbling  to  without  the  address  of  hiding  the  flimsy 
decay — and  yet  these  men,  professing  to  trickeries  by  which  you  procure  your  vic- 
anderstand  their  business,  have  added  to  tims'  money.    You  have  the  bravado  with- 
their  foiling  structure.     For  what  pursose  ?  ^^^  the  courage  of  the  highwayman ;  the 
Is  it  that  their  fall  may  be  a  more  imposing  meanness  without  the  address  of  the  pick- 
one  P  or,  is  it  offered  as  an  insult  to  the  pro-  pocket.  This  is  severe,  but  the  case  requires 
fetsion,  which  has  tolerated  too  long  the  in-  *^    ^^y  ^'^  yo»  persist  in  making  a  trade 
science  of  these  "  Jacks  in  office/' the  very  ®^  *he  profession?  Why  will  you,  who  have 
Dogbertys  of  medical  justice  P  the  direction  of  these  things,  allow  an  im- 
No,  Sir,   the    new  regulations  are   not  P^'tinentfellowof  the  College  of  Physicians, 
calculated  for  the  times.    The  fimmen  of  ^  ^^^  *^c  opportunity  of  calling  surgeon- 
them  onght  to  know  this:  their  cupidity,  apothecaries  the /rode;* 
their  impertinence,  and    their  absurdities  C. 
have  been  thundM^ d  into  their  ears  by  this  —^^^ 
and  other  journals  for  years  p&t.    They  *DUPUITEEN*s  cmnic. 
were  told  they  most  begin  the  work  of  re-  — 
formation  at  the  beginning  ;  that  the  odious  cataract, 
apprentice  law  must  be  repealed;  that  the  M.    DupuTfTRBN    having  determined    on 
certificate  system,  the  parent  of  numberless  "taking  comparative  trials  of  two  modes  of 
evils,  most  be  dispensed  with-  that  talent  ^l^'^Mng  for  cataract,  proceeded  in  the  first 

mot  b.  ^^rX,  .pp„c«M ;  'insBort.  th.t  prdel^i-^X-'Sen^  t^Sron  f„?et 
tliey  most  abolish  the  system  as  it  now  ophthalmia,  which  was  effectually  combat- 
exists— a  system  the  most  injorioos  and  ty-    ^  ^^  leeches,  and  ultimately  the  transpa- 

rannical  that  ever  was  formed  or  followed  M°^^7"r,S°™P^^*®^  *°^  ***«  *ig*»^  'e-csta- 

'  A  Anr*  ««o .;«      •  .    »oiiowea.  blished.    The  second  case  was  operated  on 

A  short  time  smce,  m  your  journal.  I  ex-  by  extraction.    This  patient  was^in  a  lew 

posed  the  absordities  of  the  law  regulating  favourable  state  than  the  former ;  the  eyes 

apprenticeship— its    otter  oselessness— the  ^^*°^  "*"^^  ""°^  *"  ***®  orbiU,  and  affected 

waste  of  time  to  a  medical  student  in  Arm.  7^^  ^^toxAq  ophthalmia,  characterized  by 

npn««»  «..^-  •      ™    ^^  sroaent  m  dis-  lachrymaUon  and  slight  redness  of  the  con- 

pensmg  medicmes  for  five  years,  and  the  jonctiva.    This  affection  was  attacked  by 

necessarily  great  expense  attending  it.  Why  venesection,  and  the  application  of  a  blister 

could  not  these  sapient  law-givers  make  the  *°  ^^®  °*^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^^'*  **»®  Wiiter  being 

time  of  apprenticeship  shorter  »    Do  thev  ?^*  *^  tke  time  of  the  operation.    The  pa- 

«.-.«  *r.JAA  9^    X.    K         ,   .  •     ^°  ^°®y  tieut  was  placed  on  his  back  in  bed— for  in 

mean  to  add  falsehood  to  their  other  good  such  case?  Dupuytren  always  operates  b 

qualities,  and  tell  us  that  five  years  is  ne-  the  ward— in   order  to  avoid  the  conse- 

cessary  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  com-  qH®***^®^  ^!j»^^  ™i«*»t  flow  from  the  patient's 

pounding  of   medicines;    and    that   three     fetL  fh'^r  ^'' r^*"'" ''^^^^^^ 

««.*• ;-  .„«  •     *  i.  "  earned  thither.    A  simple  change  of  po- 

years  is  sufficient  for  anatomy,  physiology,     . 6     ^  P" 

materia  medica,  chemistry,  and  the  other        •  A  fact!  see  last  week's  "  Lancet,"-Hi 
ecUateral  bfaacfaes  of  medical  science  P  They    letter  from  F.  H.  Ramadgf  • 
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•ition  in  bed,  after  th«  operation,  U  flome*  daces,  among  c^tain  of  Ui/eM  ol4  rft**tntn» 

timea  sufficient  to  eause  mischief.    The  up-  a  sour  odour,  which  may  be  perceived  as 

per  eyelid  having  been  seized  and  fixed,  not  soon  as  the  curtains  are  opened :  it  causes 

without  difficulty,  by  an  assistant,  the  ope-  disgust,  and  brings  the  mouth  into  a  bad 

rator  depressing  the  lower  lid,  approached  state*    The  tongue  becomes  large,  pale,  and 

the  point  of  Richter*8  knife  to  the  comeaf  a  foul ;  and  this  condition  is  sometimes  not 

little  above  the  middle  line.    The  puncture  removed  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty; 
having  been  made,  the  instrument  was  car-        Diarrhoea,  when  it  exists,  obliges  the  pa- 

ried  on,  a  little  obliquely  from  above  down-  tient  to  rise  frequently  i  and  this  may  oauM 

ward,  and  so  as  to  divide  by  sawing,  and  not  displacement  of  the  lepa*    Coostipi^tion  may 

by  pressing.    The  aqueous  humour  escaped »  give  rise  (from  the  straining)  to  the  same  iQ<; 

but  not  a  drop  of  tha  vitreous;  and  a  sUght  conveniences  as  a  cough ;  i^nd  if  produced  by 

pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  was  irritation,    may  have  sympathetic    efFeeta. 

sufficient  to  expel  the  crystalKne  lens.  The  The  ezistenoe  of  the  hssmorrhoidal  flux  las 

eye  appeared  perfectly  clear,  and  the  patient  contm^indication;  and  although  we    mty 

saw    distinctly.     After  the  operation,  M.  operate  for  the  cataract  when  the  flow  o| 

Dupuytren  made  the  following  general  and  blood  has  ceased,  we  nust  then  be  on  our 

practical  observations: —  guard  against  congestion  of  blood  about  the 

Previously  to  operating  we  ought  to  pay  bead,  and  its  slightest  aymptoms  muat  be 

the  greatest  attention  to  the  general  state  of  met  by  the  application  of  leechea  to  tba 

the  patient,  and  examine  most  carefully  the  anus.    Whei^  the  patient  is  aflicted  with  9^ 

nature  of  any  concomitant  affections.  These  skin-disease,   the  operation  may  cause  the 

affections,  which  frequently  conti^-indicate  irritation  to  change  its  place,  which  will  not 

the  operation,  or  at  least  demand  its  postpone-  iail  to  give  rise  to  some  aifectiou  of  the  ey«f 

ment,  are  rheumatism,  of  shorter  or  longci  difficult  to  care« 

duration,  pulmonary  catarrh,  and  disease  of  Having  thus  considered  the  various  com- 
the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal ;  constipation,  plications  of  cataract  (and  we  are  far  from 
haemorrhoids,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  many  having  paaeed  them  all  in  review),  it  re- 
others,  such  as  various  cerebral  affections,  mains  for  us  to  choose  the  mode  of  opem- 
also  contra-indicate  the  operation,  er  ought  ting:  and  here  we  9aimot  too  much  inoiit 
to  induce  us  to  delay  it,  because  they  mayi  on  the  irrationality  of  employing  the  same 
more  less  directly,  give  rise  to  accidents  method  in  all  cases.  In  surgery,  as  in  rae- 
with  respect  to  the  eye,  already  irritated  by  dicine,  the  same  methods  of  treatment  an 
the  operation.  If  rheumatism  exist,  for  in-  not  always  to  be  employed  fo(  arriving  lA 
stance,  the  operation  may  determine  its  me-  the  same  end.  Thus  in  cataract,  the  age  o€ 
tastasis ;  the  eye  becomes  painful,  and  a  the  subject,  and  various  circumstances  rela- 
serious  inflammation  is  frequently*  the  re-  tive  to  theibrm  and  volume  of  the  organ  of 
suit.  Whether  you  explain  this  by  metas-  vision  ana  its  appendages,  will  obU^  the 
tasis,  or  by  irritation,  is  of  little  conse-  practitioner  to  have  recourse  sometiwea  ta 
quence.  It  is  never  prudent  to  operate  in  depression  and  aometimei  to  es^tractipn* 
such  cases ;  for  experience  has  demonatirated  With  respect  to  age,  looking  at  the  degree 
the  ill  results  which  may  follow.  The  of  energy  in  the  absorbent  system  at  the 
rheumatism  ought  first  to  be  attended  to ;  two  periods,  we  should  s^y  it  was  bettet,  in 
and  if  we  decide  on  operating  while  slight,  general,  to  operate  on  ohi^4ren  by  dep^ea* 
indistinct  pains  still  exist,  it  will  be  prudent  sion,  and  on  the  aged  by  extraction.  In 
to  apply  a  blister  to  some  part  at  a  distance  the  case  of  the  former,  the  functions  of  life 
from  the  head.  If  bronchitis  be  present,  are  in  all  their  energy;  the  processee  of 
beside  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  eompofition  and  decompeaitiMi  aire  exeeattd 
head  from  the  cough,  we  run  the  risk  (if  we  with  astonishing  sapidity ;  an4  ti^e  absora^ 
have  operated  by  depression)  of  seeing  the  tion  of  the  lens  takes  place  almost  at  the 
lens  remount,  in  consequence  of  the  shocks  instant  that,  deprived  of  its  natural  connex- 
which  the  head  sustains,  in  the  act  of  cough-  ions,  it  loses  its  conditions  of  life.  Add  t* 
ing.  if  there  be  disease  of  the  stomach,  this,  that  at  that  tender  age  the  crystalUnt 
not  only  shall  we  have  to  fear  the  same  me.  is  never  so  hard  as  in  the  more  adv^cfd 
chanical  accidents  which  rcbuH  from  a  periods  of  life,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
cough,  and  which  may  here  be  produced  by  oflfers  less  resistance  to  the  absorbing  pdw- 
vomiting,  but  also  the  various  compUca-  ers.  In  old  subjects,  on  the  contrary,  no- 
tions which  may  flow  from  the  sympathy  trition  and  absorption  are  less  active.  The 
between  the  stomach  and  the  eyes— for  latter,  especially,  appears  to  haye  \^  ite 
there  are  some  afTections  of  the  latter  which  energy ;  exhalation  predominates,  and,  be- 
are  altogether  dependent  on  disease  of  the  sides,  the  lens  is  frequently  of  a  remark- 
former.  Further,  if  we  operate  while  the  able  hardness,  and,  on  that  account,  le«i 
stomach  is  disordered,  however  slightly,  we  amenable  to  absorption.  In  patients  who 
must  always  observe  a  very  low  diet  for  a  had  fallen  victims  to  d^iafV^es  unconnected 
long  period ;  and  the  difficulty  is  well  known  with  the  cataract,  we  have  found  the  crys- 
with  which  children  and  old  persons  submit  talline  lens  perfectly  untouched,  althougk 
to  this.  Nor,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  lat-  dsplaced  for  more  than  two  years.  Tb«8» 
ter,  is  it  without  danger.    This  diet  pro-  looking  on^  at  the  diflwent  degreea  9t 
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•nergy  in  the  abioibing  process,  we  conclude 
(aa  we  said  bef<^e)  that  it  woo^d  be  better 
to  operate  by  depression  on  tbe  young,  and 
on  the  old  by  extraction.    But  there  are 
other  considerations  which  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  depression  in  both  cases.  Children 
are   rarely   sufficiently   docile;   and    not 
knowing  how  to  distinguish  what  is  advan- 
tageous from  what  is  hurtful,  will  not  keep 
their  hands  from  their  eyes,   or  restrain 
themseWee  from  all  motion  daring  the  ope* 
ration.    Hence  arisfi  much  difficulty  if  ex* 
traction  be  attempted ;  and  even  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  crystalline  humour  may  be  the 
nsolt.    On  the  other  hand,  in  pattente  ht 
advanced  in  life,  the  eye  is  often  deeply 
sunk  in  the  orbit.    The  borders  of  that  os- 
seous cavity  become  more  and  more  promi- 
nent, according  as  the  cellular  tissue  placed 
behind  the  globe  is  absorbed ;  and  in  such 
cases  extraction  is  pre-eminently  difficult 
Once  more — we  meet  at  every  age  with  in- 
dividuals in  whom,  in  consequence  of  irre* 
gnlarity  in  the  movements  of  the  eye,  or 
vicious  conformation  of  its  appendages,  ex- 
traction becomes  difficolt  in  the  extreme; 
and,  without  insisting  further  on  the  case  of 
those  who  have  the  eye  continually  agi- 
tated by  rapid,  and,  as  it  were,  convulsive 
movements,  we  have  observed,  that  when  a 
patient  baa  been  deprived  of  sight  for  any 
long  period,  with  the  habit  of  ieeing,  he  ap- 
pears also  to  have  loat  the  habit  of  tooHng. 
The  movements  of  the  eye  no  longer  obey 
his  will ;  and  ibis  circumstance  greatly  de- 
tracts from  the  success  of  the  operation. 

After  these  general  and  comparative  de- 
tails on  the  choice  of  the  two  methods,  the 
Professor  described  the  manner  of  opeiating« 
both  by  extraction  and  by  depression.  Two 
instruments,  according  to  him,  are  sufficient ; 
in  the  first  case  Richter's  knife,  and  in  the 
second  Scarpa's  needle,  modified  by  H.  Dn- 
paytien.  Richter's  knife  appeara  to  him 
preferable  to.  that  of  Laiayet  because  it  acts 
principally  by  sawing,  and  not  by  pressing, 
like  the  other.  The  methods  in  question 
are  too  well  known  to  render  it  neciiaiy 
for  us  to  dwell  upon  them.  We  would  only 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one 
point,  in  tiie  operation  by  depression,  which 
k.  Dn^oytren  has  cleared  up  with  great 
ability.  Tbe  illustrious  Scarpa  was  of  opi- 
nion that  every  cataract  should  be  broken  up. 
How  mneh  the  Italian  surgeon  was  in  error 
will  be  perceived,  if  we  remember,  with  the 
French  surgeon,  that  for  the  lens  to  ofier  a 
Qofficient  resistance  to  the  needle,  itB|(ma8s 
ought  to  be  much  greater.  On  tbe  con- 
trary, it  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  connections 
which  are  fragile  in  the  extreme.  Tbe  pacta 
which  are  to  sustain  the  impulse  of  the 
needle  offer  much  less  resistance  than  the 
lens  itself:  slender  capillary  vessels,  a  cel- 
lular web  the  finest  in  the  body — ^a  mem- 
brane of  extraordinary  tenuity~*ia  all  that 
confines  the  crystalline  lens,  and  it  bears  on 
the  vitreous  humour.    If  we  add  to  this  the 


firmness  of  the  lens  in  some  instances,  so 
that  it  is  dtfiicnlt  to  eruah  it  between  th* 
fingera  after  extraction,  we  shall  be  aatonisb-. 
ed  as  well  as  M.  Dupuytren,  that  Scarpi^ 
could  have  thought  of  breaking  it  up  in  all 
eases.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  cataracta 
which«oaght  to  be  broken  up,  and  which  it 
is  even  impossible  to  depresa;  such  as  tbf 
milky  cataracts,  and  those  in  which  the 
force  of  cohesion  is  not  capable  of  resisting 
the  least  motion  of  the  instrument. 

After  the  operation,  we  ought  to  he  on  oni 
guard  against  a  tendency  of  blood  to  th« 
head.  Should  this  occur,  we  ought,  in 
young  subjects,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  energetic  antiphlogistics.  In  patients 
of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  not  of  a  aan- 
guineous  temperament,  these  means  ought 
to  be  employed  with  moderation. 

A  single  white  bandage,  and  over  that  a 
green  or  black  shade,  are  suffietent  for 
covering  the  eyes.  It  ia  useless,  ridiculoost 
and  even  hurtful,  to  load  the  eyes  with  lint 
by  way  of  dressing.  The  practice  gives  rise 
to  pressure,  which  favours  ophthalmia,  or 
even  the  expolsian  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
if  extraction  have  been  performed.  If, 
Pupuytren  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  suA- 
dently  insisted  on  the  inconveniences  of  all 
those  pretty  bandages  with  which  patients 
are  dieased,  and  which  by  prodneing  a  tight 
construction  of  the  head,  cannot  but  give 
rise  to  congestion.  This  produces  perni- 
cious efleeta,  which  we  often  vainly  attempt 
to  cure,  and  which  more  frequently  still, 
freely  run  their  course. 


Accidental  OcaUtioik  qf  tJu  VagiUaf  /ofm^ 
on  obtaeU  to  Detivery,  Bjf  C.  fffftfffwiiii 
D.M,P,  qfAvx  Cttjfa,  BayH. 

Madamb  —  de ^  when  twenty«>fiv» 

years  of  age,  had  an  exceedingly  difficult  la« 
hour,  lasting  three  days;  during  which  she  had 
no  other  assistance  than  that  of  an  isMi* 
perienoed  midwife.  The  external  pacta  of 
generation,  aa  well  aa  the  vagina,  were  at- 
tacked with  violent  inflaounation,  which  waa 
followed  by  an  almost  complete  closure  ol  the 
vagina,  only  a  small  opening  remaiaUg, 
scarcely  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  passage  of 
a  goose  quill.  She  long  suffered  from  in- 
continence of  urine,  and  much  difficulty  in 
walking. 

About  June,  1830,  Mad.  — ^,  then 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  first  consulte4 
me.  She  was  at  that  time  sufieriog  with 
neausea,  loss  of  appetite,  progressive  increfaa 
of  the  abdonien,  swelUog  of  the  breastSi  ^ 
I  immediately  recognised  all  the  symptoms  of 
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pregnaney  at  the  third  or  fourth  month, 
aod  informed  Mad.  ■■'  ■■'  of  it,  who  replied 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  pregpiant, 
since  she  could  not  cohabit  with  her  hnsband, 
because  her  parts  were  closed,  **  set  parties 
sont  ferm^,"  (this  was  her  expr^sion). 
The  husband,  who  was  present,  confirmed  all 
that  his  wife  had  said.  NcTcrtheless,  I  as- 
sured  her  that  she  was  undoubtedly  preg- 
nant, and  I  did  my  best  to  tranq,nilHz«  her 
uneasiness,  for  she  incessantly  repeated  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  give  birth  to  her 
infant. 

The  30th  of  December  of  the  same  year, 

Mad. sent  for  me  at  midnight.  Labour 

pains  had  just  come  on.  On  examination  T 
found  that  the  ▼agina  was  closed  by  a  firm 
membrane,  extending  across  it,  and  which 
was  thickest  laterally.  Near  the  meatus 
urinarius,  a  kind  of  fleshy  band  originated, 
which  was  lost  in  the  partition.  In  the 
centre  of  this  last  there  was  a  round  opening, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  a  quill,  and 
the  margin  of  which  was  thick. 

I  proposed  to  Mad.  ■  to  divide  the 

membrane  closing  the  vagina,  to  which  she 
consented.    After  the  uterine  contractions 
bad  continued  for  six  hours,  I  took  advantage 
of  the  moment  when   the  membrane  was 
pressed  forward  and  downwards  by  the  mem- 
branes and  the  head  of  the  chUd,  to  divide 
the  margin  of  the  opening,  and  then  inserting 
the  index  finger  of  my  left  hand  between  the 
head  of  the  infant  and  the  partition,  with  my 
right  hand  I    passed  the  blade  of  a  straight 
probe-pointed  bistoury  upon  the  finger  which 
served  as  a  condactor,  and  cut  the  membrane 
from  within  outwards,  on  the  left  side,  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch,  and  then  waited  the  effect 
of  the  renewal  of  the  uterine  contractions. 
After  an   hour,    during  which   these  were 
strong  and  frequent,  the  opening  not  en- 
larging, and  the  membranoua  partition  being 
coAtantly    pressed  down,  I   made  another 
incision  from  within  outwards  on  the  right 
side,  so  that  these  two  incisions  formed  a 
triangular  flap,  the  base  of  which  was  to- 
wards the  sacrum.    The  umbilical  cord  im- 
mediately protruded ;  the  waters,  which  were 
discharged,  were  black,  and  exhaled  a  strong 

and  disagreeable  odour.    Mad. became 

covered  with  a  cold  sweat;  had  repeated 
faiatingt;  her  pulse  was  almost  impereep- 


tible,  and  the  uterine  eontraetions  were 
infrequent.  Suspecting  that  the  child  was 
dead,  from  there  being  no  pulsation  in  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  having  great  fears  for  the 
mother,  I  hastened  to  terminate  the  labour 
by  delivering  with  the  forceps.  The  child 
appeared  lifeless ;  its  surface  was  livid,  indi- 
cating cerebral  congestion.  After  dividing 
the  cord,  I  allowed  three  or  fonr  ounces  of 
blood  to  flow ;  T  emplofbd  dry  frictions  over 
the  cardiac  region,  &c.  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  the  infant  revive,  as  weU  as 
the  mother,  both  of  whom  are  at  present  is 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

Precautions  were  taken  to  preserve  sepa- 
rate the  parts  which  had  been  divided,  and 
to  prevent  their  reunion;  the  opening  of  the 
vagina  was  thus  re-established  in  its  natural 
state.  The  triangular  flap  resulting  from  the 
two  incisions  gradually  diminished,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  no  trace  of  it  remained, 
and  Mad. could  cohabit  vrith  her  hus- 
band without  experiencing  any  inconve- 
nience. 

This  case  appears  to  me  to  he  interesting 
in  a  double  point  of  view,  both  as  respecta 
the  delivery  and  conofption.  I  submit  it  to 
the  profession,  believing  it  to  be  not  un- 
worthy of  their  observation.  Aux  Cayes, 
{HttyH^t  October  39M,  1834. — American  Jour- 
net  qf  the  Medical  Seieneeg, 

o 


Coit  qf  MaUgnant  CMera,  in  which  DeU^ 
very  at  Term  took  place,  during  it$  cif- 
ranced  or  eottapeed  Stage^  and  ike  PaHeni 
recovered.  By  Francis  West,  M.D.  Sep- 
tember 28th,  1694. 

Hannah  Carpentbb,  a  mulatto  female, 
aged  20,  of  sound  constitution  and  previous 
good  health,  came  under  my  medical  care  as 
a  patient  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary.  She 
was  living  in  a  cellar  in  Water  Street,  between 
Spruce  and  Pine  streets,  occupied  by  a  large 
black  family,  and  had  been  attacked  some 
hours  before  I  saw  her  with  the  symptoms  of 
malignant  cholera,  which  was  at  the  time 
prevailing  with  frightful  severity  in  her  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

I  first  visited  her  about  noon  of  this  day, 
(Sept.  28th)  ;  I  found  her  as  follows :  She 
had  been  vomiting  and  purging  since  early  in 
the  morning,  and  was  then  discharging  up- 
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wards  aad  dovmwards  very  luge  quantities 
of  a  white,  floccoleat,  rice-water  fluid ;  she 
had  most  violent  cramps  in  her  arms  and 
legs ;  her  skin,  especially  of  the  extremities, 
was  cold,  damp,  inelastic,  and  corrugated ; 
her  tongue  and  breath  were  perfectly  cold; 
and  her  eyes,  I  remarked,  as  unusually  sunken 
in  their  orbits;  her  voice  was  strikingly  cha- 
racteristic, being  husky,  stridulpus,  and  very 
low ;  her  pulse  was  very  weak,  thready 
undniatory,  and  she  was  tormented 
tiable  thirst  and  gnreat  restlessness.    I  was 
told,  too,  that  she  was  daily  expeetiDg  to  be 
confined,  and  with  her .  first  child.    A  largo 
sinapism  was  at  once  laid  over  her  abdomen, 
and  blisters  were  ordered  for  her  legs,  and  a 
powder  to  be  given  her  every  hour  composed 
as  follows  :~*B^.  Calomel,  gr.j;  Camphor, 
gra.  zv ;   Opium,  gr.  ss.  M.      Dry  warmth 
was  applied  to  her  extremities,  and  Cayenne 
pepper  infusion  was  directed  as  drink.    Dr. 
Bond,  who  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, kindly  saw  the  patient  with  me  at 
four  o'clock,  p.  M.    The  sinapism  had  caused 
excessive  pain,  and  she  had  retained  the  two 
powders  which  had  been  given  to  her.    It 
was  agreed  to  continue  the  treatment  insti- 
tuted. In  the  evening  she  was  better,  though 
the  diarrh<sa  still  continued,  and  her  skin  was 
excessively  cold,  and  inactive,  with  a  very 
feeble  pulse,  &c.  The  cramps  still  continued. 
During  the  next  day,  notwithstanding  her 
condition  was  improved,  she  still  remained 
very  ill,  and  her  situation  very  critical.    The 
blisters    had    slightiy   drawn.     About   six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was  sent  for  in 
great  haste,  and  when  I  arrived  the  patient 
was  on  her  knees  on  the  floor,  in  strong  la- 
bour,   and  with  the   child. ^alf  protruded 
through  the  external  parts.  I  had  her  placed 
upon  the  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  quickly 
afterwards  she  was  delivered  of  a  still-born 
male  child  of  full  size,  which  apparentiy  had 
been  dead  for  some  days ;  the  placenta  was 
long  in  coming  awa]^  but  there  was  very 
littie  hftmorrage  either  before  or  after  its 
escape.    The  patient  was  much  exhausted. 

On  Tuesday  morning  I  found  her  better  in 
all  respects,  and  there  was  very  littie  dis- 
charge. I  directed  the  blistered  surface  to 
be  kept  sore,  and  allowed  her  barley  water 
for  drink,  which  was  generally  retained.  On 
Wednesday  she  felt  so  much  better  ai  to  with 


to  sit  up  in  bed.  On  Thursday,  she  conti- 
nued to  improve,  and  the  next  day  she  was 
sufficientiy  well  to  bear  removal  from  the 
cellar,  which  the  board  of  health  had  ordered 
to  be  vacated,  and  cleared  as  soon  as  she 
eonld  possibly  leave  it.  I  did  not  see  the 
patient  for  some  time  afterwards,  when  she 
called  to  say  that  she  *was  perfectiy  well.— - 
American  Jomrnai  qf  the  MeSieal  Seieneet. 
PkOadHphia,  Dee,. 10 y  1834. 


Case  qf  Wound  of  the  Geniials,    By  James 
B.  M'Junkin,  of  Itexiogton,  Georgia. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  July,  1832,  J.  A. 
flst.  39  years,  was  attacked  by  a  ruffian,  who, 
aided  by  two  negroes,  seized  him  while 
asleep  in  his  own  bed,  held  him  fast,  and 
committed  upon  him  the  inhuman  outrage 
which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

Grasping  the  scrotum  with  his  left  hand; 
he  passed  his  knife  through  it  posteriorly, 
cutting  it  close  to  the  body,  on  the  right 
side.  This  incision,  which  was  nearly  trans- 
verse, divided  the  urethra  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
penis,  leaving  the  anterior  face  of  the  scrotum 
cttached  to  the  under  side  of  the  penis  un- 
hurt. The  point  of  the  instrument  was 
directed  inward  and  upward  in  the  right 
groin,  and  brought  out  a  littie  lower  under 
the  left.  The  spermatic  cord  of  the  right 
side  was  severed  at  the  same  time  just  above 
the  epididymis.  A  second  incision  was  thea 
made,  two  inches  and  4  half  in  length  ante- 
riorly, meeting  the  former  at  the  right  of  tfao 
root  of  the  penis,  and  carried  in  a  direction 
toward  the  superior  spinous  process  of  tiM 
right  ilium;  this  was  not  deep  enough  to 
wound  the  left  spermatic  cord,  but  merely 
penetrated  the  skin.  A  small  angular  pieoe 
of  integument  was  thus  left  undivided  by  the 
knife,  on  the  left  side  of  the  penis.  This 
was  laeerated  by  dragging  forward  the  scro- 
tum ;  the  skin  of  the  penis  was  inverted  over 
the  glans,  and  the  member  denuded,  and  the 
right  testis  cut  and  torn  off.  The  left  testi- 
cle, now  completely  exposed,  was  retracted 
into  the  groin. 

In  this  situation  J.  A.  was  found  by  Dr. 
Pond  and  myself,  who  saw  him  three  or  four 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Dr. 
HoU  was  alio  tubsequentiy  associated  with 
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vft  lA  tiie  treaitMAt  of  tiie  eaie»  The  patient 
had  loat  andJi  bloody  but  the  temorrliage 
had  now  eeaaed.  He  suilered  nneh  pain, 
which  wati  however,  entirely  (eliered  on  oar 
dividiag  the  inyerted  fold  of  skin  whieh  lay 
over  the  apermatidcord  and  left  testis^  and  in 
aotttaet  with  the  latter.  The  wonad  was  so 
estenaive  that  bat  a  amall  portion  eonld  be 
oovered  by  intcpuaent»  A  narrow  strip  of 
Unt,  spread  with  simpk  cerate,  was  rolled 
around  the  denuded  penis,  and  the  parts 
cohered  and  protected  with  finely  carded 
Oottoa.  The  daily  renewal  of  these  dressings 
was  followed  by  great  pain  of  the  testicle, 
whieh  wonld  continue  soose  hours.  The  es- 
cape of  urine  at  the  wound  in  the  urethra 
•lao  occasioned  great  irritation  and  tuifering, 
the  patient  refteilag  obstinately  to  tubmit  to 
the  introdaetioB  of  a  catheter  or  bougie, 
which  was  urged  upon  him.  About  the  fifth 
day  the  urine  found  iti  way  through  its 
natural  dianael,  the  edges  of  the  wound  haT- 
ing  coalesced;  but  this  union  gate  way 
again  on  tlie  eeeurtunce  of  noelureai  involun- 
tary erections.  A  ttw  days  afterwards  these 
eeased  to  happen,  and  permanent  re-unlon 
took  place ;  but,  owing  to  soma  Irregularity 
in  the  manner  of  healing,  there  stBl  remains 
a  degree  of  narrowncM  at  ttat  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  soase  obstruction  to  the  free 
paaaageof  urines  On  the  third  day  theiu 
onpervsacd  much  febrile  excitement,  with 
stupor  and  soreness  of  the  abdomen;  but 
theae  tiueatening  symptoms  ^sappeared 
under  the  employment  of  the  lancet  and 
•Iher  ordinary  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and 
the  patient  was  disdiarged  in  a  about  ten 
weeks. 

In  J.  A.'s  present  eondition,  tiie  parts 
exhibit  the  following  aspect  A  pretty  strung, 
smooth,  elastie  envelope  now  endoses  tiie 
testis,  supplying  the  place  of  the  scrotum. 
This  sae  is  destitute  of  hair,  and  Is  not  at  all 
rugous.  The  testide  paving  suppurated  at 
«ne  small  spot,  the  sac  is  united  to  It  by  the 
eieatrlx  wUeh  formed  on  its  healing,  and  In 
oannequence  of  this  adhesion  is  not  permitted 
to  [descend,  but  remains  near  the  groin;  a 
sitnation  much  exposed  to  aeddent,  and 
where  it  is  often  hurt.  A  tense,  smooth  sur- 
Aee  covers  the  membrum  virile,  resembling  a 
deatrixfirom  a  superficial  bum.  The  mucous 
fiald  of  tibs  pnpwe  bmrlug  been  detached 


from  its  eutaneous  pnitoiigalion,  is  aoBefl 
behind  the  glans,  giving  the  appearanee  of  a 
doable  corona  or  ring*  Adhesions  and  eon* 
traction  of  the  cdhdar  tissue,  espedally  at 
the  poeterior  extremity  of  the  penis,  gienUf 
prevent  the  erection  and  elongation  of  tlM 
organ.  This  is  partfealariy  obvious  at  tho 
wound  of  tiie  urethra  and  under  the  ratnus 
of  the  pubis,  where  the  penis  appears  as  If 
tIeMown  with  a  eord,  occasioning  irregular 
inctCrvation  posterior  to  the  place  of  the  In- 
dsioa.  A  condition  resembling  ehordee  also 
existed  for  some  time  after  the  parts  were 
healed,  cansing  much  pain  and  disappointing 
his  attem^  at  copulation,  but  by  dividing 
thefrenum  preputi,  this  Impediment  was  mui^ 
diminished,  though  not  entirely  removed. 

He  now  eiyoys  a  pretty  good  state  of 
health*  being  able  to  attend  to  his  uaiial  avo- 
cations, but  is  easily  liable  to  a  sense  of 
fhtigae  In  the  lumbar  region.  The  propen- 
dty  for  venereal  gratification  Is  perhaps  as 
strong  as  ever,  but  the  actnal  enjoyment  Is 
much  impeded  by  the  state  of  the  organs 
above  described. — *Americtalk  JewnaX  of  the 
MedktU  Sciences.' 

Oa   extracted  from    the   Spirit  qf  Wine  ^ 

Poiatoee.    By  M.  J.  Dumas. 
pRBYions    to   rectification,  spirit  of  wine 
whether  it  be  obtained  from  malt  or  potatoes, 
possesses  a  peculiar  taste  and  smell  which  Is 
removed  by  distillation  frequently  repeated. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  these  properties 
depend  on  a  pecnliar  oil,  and  its  presence  was 
first    detected    by   Scbeele.     Fourcroy   and 
Yauquelin  proved  that  the  oil  was  not  a  pro- 
duct of  fermentation,  but  that  it  existed  in 
grain,  and  codM  be  separated  by  treating  it 
with  water,  aod  taking  up  the  oil  from  the 
liquid  by  alcohol.    M.  Payen  has  shewn  that 
the  seat  of  this  oil  is  in  the  tegamentary 
part  of  the  fecula  of  potatoes.    Those  who 
have  examiaed  the  oil  proceeding  from  the 
spirit  of  barley,  deieribe  it  as  capable  of 
crystallization,  volatilizing  with  dj^colty,  un- 
dergoing   alterations    by   distillation,    and 
stidning  paper  permanently.    Pelletan  found 
on  the  contrary  the  oil  from  the   spirit  of 
potatoes  to  be  a  true  essential  oD.    Damas 
examiaed  a  specimen  from  the  manufactory 
of  Dabrunfaut ;  it  possessed  a  reddish  yel- 
low eoloury  and  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 
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Wbea  oti«  ImAlbei  the  air  etars«dwi&  it, 
■MiMa  and  hMd-aehe  are  prodnced*  Carbo- 
nata  of  poUik  diadnishes  the  odaar  cdnsider- 
abtyi  aad  wkea  di$tilled  ^rith  it  readen  it 
aaalogoas  to  ttiat  of  nitrie  etiier.  la  order 
to  ftac  it  antiialy  ^roia  aleohol,  it  is  aeeee- 
■ary  to  diitU  caatiouilyt  aad  obtain  a  retidae 
af  para  oil  boUiag  at  IBO  deg.  (366  deg.  F.) 
or  Uf  degw  (f69  deg.)  the  alcohol  paeeiag 
wnr  irtt.  Damae  aaggeita,  that  althoagh 
haaitag  eooia  aAaity  to  alcohol  aad  ether, 
it  may  belong  to  the 'family  of  camphors.  The 
daaiityjofito^apoarii  a,l47)Or  calanlating 
fiwa  the  eottpoeitioa  3.079.    It  consiito  of : 

CarboB 68.6 

Hyd]fogai«» 13.6 

Oxygen 17.S 

{Tkomtm*$  Jlflcordi  ^  Qmitral  8ekiU$)> 
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Intusnucepiion  loUk   Siereoraceoua   FomUing, 
tHccet{/ii%  treated  by  Inflation*     By   J. 
Wood,  M.D. 

Mm.  G.. aged  thirty-flve,  a  type-founder,  of 
nenroai  temperament,  was  suddenly  seiaed  on 
the  night  of  September  17th,  with  Solent 
pains  in  the  umbilical  region :  he  has  before 
snifered  two  slight  attacks  of  rachialgia.  A 
medical  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  saw 
him,  and  prescribed  purg&tiyes  and  hot  fo- 
mentations. My  attendance  was  requested 
the  next  night  He  had  obtained  no  relief 
from  the  remedies  administered  during  the 
day ;  stomach  had  rqected  them.  No  dejection 
for  three  days  ;  frequent  retching ;  little  in- 
tormission  from  pain ;  pulse  small  aad  regu- 
lar. Superficial  examination  of  the  abdomen 
detected  no  peculiarity.  ^  acquaintance 
with  his  previous  attacks  led  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  present  was  painters* 
colic :  he  was,  therefore,  directed  to  take  a 
pill  containing  two  grains  of  opium,  and  one 
drop  of  croton  oil  every  two  hours  till  re- 
lieved ;  and  to  have  ap  enema  every  four 
hours,  and  bags  of  hoc  sand  to  the  abdomen. 
Sept.  19th.  Has  taken  aU  the  pills  ;  less 
pain  through  the  night,  but  since  day-break 
paroxysms  have  returned  with  greater  force 
aad  frcqueacy,  accompanied  by  violent  tor- 
mina and  tenesmus;  dry  ^retehiag,  esj^aliy 
after  taking  drink ;  hiccup ;  slight  but  general 
tenderness  of  abdomen ;  pulse  irregular,  irri- 
tated; no  fiecal  evacuation,  but  discharged 


in  the  course  of  the  day  a  little  Uoody  a&utas, 
and  vomited,  towards  night,  a  large  quantity 
of  green  bile  mixed  vrith  feculent  matter. 
After  a  careful  examination,  the  precise  point 
of  obstnictioa  was  ascertained*  At  tret, 
only  an  unusual  fullness  and  firmness  in  right 
iliac  ragioa  could  be  diseovered:  but  the 
haad  lyiag  upon  tbt  spot,  a  paroxysm  of 
pain  oecarred,  aad  an  elongated  tumour  was 
felt  to  rise  with  aa  erectile  motion ;  imme- 
diately there  fbllowed  a  gurgling  mmbliag 
noise,  and  a  rush  of  fluid  downwards  agaiast 
the  poiat  of  obstruetioo.  After  two  or  three 
surges  against  the  tumour,  the  fluid  receded 
towards  the  stomach;  but  again  returned 
with  renewed  violence,  until  the  spasm  sub- 
siding, it  passed  upwards,  the  bowels  taking 
on  an  inverted  aetioa.  The  treatment  adopt- 
ed was  copious  bleeding,  the  administration 
of  pargatives,  as  calomel,  iafhsion  of  sennfl, 
castor  oil,  eaenutta  of  tobacco  iaftision,  hot 
aaodyne  fomentatloas,  aad  at  night  larg^ 
doses  of  opium. 

90th.  Aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms. 
la  the  afteni^n  Dr.  Morril  saw  him,  and 
alter  a  careful  examinatioa  of  the  case  and 
an  aequaintanee  with  the  treatmeat  pursued, 
he  agreed  in  opinion  that  there  were  ao 
gronads  for  hope.  As  a  last  resource,  howw 
ever,  he  proposed  inflatioo  of  the  bowels  vrith 
atmospheric  air.  Placing  the  patient  on  his 
right  side,  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows  wai 
introduoad  into  the  rectum,  and  inflatioa 
cautiously  begun.  This  succeeded  but  par*. 
tisUy,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  ia^ 
strument ;  yet  to  our  surprise,  he  proclaimed 
himself  much  easier^  aad  was  irresistibly 
driven  to  the  commode,  where  he  passed  a 
large  quantity  of  air  and  a  gill  of  very  foetid 
bloody  water.  A  more  perfect  pair  of  bellows 
baring  been  obtained,  the  tube  was  again  in- 
serted, and  inflation  employed  till  the  abdo- 
mea  became  tense.  He  had  no  recurrence 
of  violent  paia  after  the  first  inflation.  Direc- 
tions were  given  him  to  remain  quiet  in  bed, 
aad  resist  the  disposition  to  evacuate  the 
bowels ;  to  take  one  drop  of  croton  oil  every 
two  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hours  an 
enema  of  mucilaginous  flni^  He  was  risited 
six  hours  afterwards ;  had  nad  no  retorn  of 
paia  since  inflation:  within  last  hour  two 
copious  dejections. 

3 1  St.  Had  seven  dejections  since  last  visit ; 
quiet  sleep  for  three  hours ;  somewhat  fever- 
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ish,  thirsty;  eonntenaiice  anzioiu ;  pnlge  125, 
small ;  toD^e  red,  dry  ia  centre.  Full  vesi- 
cation from  blister  applied  yesterday.  Pretty 
severe  enteritis  followed,  which  yielded  to 
the  usual  remedies  in  the  course  of  fourteen 
days. 

The  result  of  this  case  was  extremely  gra- 
tifying. With  regard  to  the  treatment  finaUy 
employed,  we  had  no  very  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  success ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  there  is  more  philosophy  in  it  than  in  ' 
many  other  plans  adopted  to  lessen  the  ills  of 
life.  Of  the  numerous  enemata  administered 
in  the  forty-eight  hours  preceding  the  infla- 
tion, but  a  small  quantity  was  retained,  and 
that  but  momentarily.  The  use  of  them  was 
persisted  in  with  the  hope  of  eifeeting  me« 
chanically  the  dilatation  of  the  gut.  In 
similar  cases,  the  enemata  cannot  be  thrown 
up  to  any  amount:  what  is  injected  imme- 
diately returns.  The  effect  is  totally  different 
when  air  is  used.  Its  levity,  its  freedom 
from  all  irritating  qualities,  its  elasticity  and 
expansibility, '  give  it  a  decided  preference 
over  the  enemata.  The  naA«  of  the  'diffi- 
culty also  warrants  the  view  of  its  utility. 
The  tendency  of  the  peristaltic  motion  and  of 
the  ingesta,  is  from  above,  dpwnwards ; 
most  cases  of  intussusception,  therefore,  are 
proffresiioCf  few  retrograde.  If  then,  we  can 
dilate  the  stricture,  the  invaginated  portion 
will  escape  from  below  upwards,  and  thus 
will  be  restored  to  its  original  situation.  If 
the  above  explanation  be  correct,  what  re- 
medy can  compete  with  inflation  ?  It  cer- 
tainly merits  a  trial,  and  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  profession. 
^Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and 
Med:  Mag. 

— 0 — 
Fresh  Water  formation  in  Greece  wUh  Lignites. 
In  1830,  a  report  was  very  generally  spread 
of  the  discovery  of  coal  in  Greece.  M.  Theo* 
dore  Virlet,  who  was  in  that  country  soon 
after  the  coal  was  said  to  have  been  observed, 
proceeded  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining into  the  truth  of  the  report  He 
visited  the  Sporades  Septentrionalet  or  Devil's 
Archipelago,  siHnited  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulphs  of  Volo  and  Salonica,  near  the  coasts 
of  Tbessaly  and  Macedonia,  where  it  was 


said  coal  existed.  He  found  the  islands  of 
Skiathos,  Skanzoura,  and  Diodelphia  to  con- 
sist of  primitive  rocks,  those  of  Xero,  Xera, 
Panagia,  Jaoura,  Piperi,  &&  to  belong  to  a 
calcareous  formatioa.  In  the  island  of  Sko- 
pelos  the  latter  rests  ui*  day  slate,  and  in 
some  respects  agisees  with  the  tranmtlon 
.  limestone,  but  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
fossils  and  espedaUy  Bippurites  semieotteUaU^ 
proves  its  distinct  nature.  Jkjmatella  prisra, 
and  TurriteUa  antiqua.Dteh  are  likewise  met 
with. 

lUodroma  is  a  long,  narrow,  mountaiaoas 
island,  which  consists  of  three  formations : 

1.  Mica-slate,    clay- slate   and  lime-stone. 

2.  Blue  and  grey  limestone.  S.  A  fresh 
water  tertiary  formally  containing  lignites^ 
which  oeciqiies  half  of  the  surface  of  the 
island,  and  was  mistaken  for  coal.  The  lower 
portion  is  situated  200  or  300  metres  above 
the. sea,  and  is  constituted  of  blue  or  green 
marls  with  a  great  deposit  of  fresh  water  and 
land  shells  belonging  chiefly  to  the  genera 
Planorbis,  Paludina,  SeUae.  Over  thiese  marls 
lie  thin  strata  of  marly  limestone  without 
fossils,  but  containing  an  irregular  bed  about 
two  feet  (Paris)  thick  of  lignite,  in  general 
mixed  with  clay  and  shells.  Above  the  lig- 
nite grey  marls  occur,  filled  with  the  debris 
of  foss'il  vegetables.  The  whole  of  the  for- 
mation is  about  190  English  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Among  the  fossils  obtained  from  this 
formation,  the  most  numerous  belonged  to 
what  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  who  examined 
it,  has  termed  Taxodium  Europeeum,  It  has 
also  been  found  at  Comotbau  in  Bohemia, 
and  at  (Eningen  near  the  lake  of  Constance. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  Cornifem,  and  is 
characterised  )[|r  long  slender  branebes,  sub- 
globose  cones,  with  leaves  spiral  or  some- 
times arranged  in  three  rows.      / 

Virlet  considers  this  formation  more  an- 
cient than  that  of  (Eningen,  and  contempo- 
raneous with  the  dislocation  of  strata  which 
produced  the  Dard<|^lles,  and  with  the  cor- 
responding formation  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
marine  deposit  of  Gompholitet  in  the  Morea. 


Mr.  Listoa  will  lecture  on  surgery,  the 
ensuing  winter  session,  at  Mr.  Lane's  School, 
adjoining  St.  George's  Hospital. 
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Lbotubb  XX. 

SiimuU  to  IrrUabiUty. 

Irritability  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  life— it  is  OQly,  as  it  were,  the 
susceptibility  of  living,  or  as  the  French  call  it,  I'aptitude  a  Yivre— and  other  conditions 
are  still  requisite  in  order  to  give  rise  to  those  phenomena  in  which  life,  consiiting  as  it 
does  in  the  sum  of  the  essential  functions  performed  by  organised  beings,  consists.  We 
have  done  with  the  main  or  lowest  wheel  of  the  organised  machine,  as  represented  in  the 
diagram  already  published,  considered  at  rest :  we  haye^  now  to  pass  on  to  the  honsontal 
train  of  cogs,  by  the  hitcMng  of  which  with  the  cogs^oF  this  wheel,  the  latter  is  set  in  mo- 
tion— ^in  other  words  to  those  stimuli  from  the  action  of  which  on  irritability  or  vitality, 
irritation  or  life  results. 

These  stimuli  may  be  spoken  of  as  either  direct  and  primary,  or  indirect  and  seeondarv; 
the  former  acting  ab  initio  on  the  irritability  of  the  organs  to  which  they  are  applied ; 
the  latter  implying  always  a  previous  irritation  of  one  organ,  no  matter  by  what  means 
excited,  and  consisting  in  a  translation  of  this  irritation,  so  as  to  act  on  thtf  irritability  of 
organs  at  a  distance.  Thus,  a  pinch  of  snuff,  applied  to  the  schneiderian  membrane,  excites 
ab  initio  an  irritation  of  that  organ,  indicated  by  the  changes  effected  in  its  secretions; 
and  this  irritation  may  either  go  no  further,  or  may  be  translated,  by  sympathy,  to  the  ab* 
dominal  muscles,  and  excite  Uiere  a  secondary  irritation,  indicated  by  the  sneesing  which 
•o  often  follows :  snuff,  therefore,  is  an  example  of  a  direct  and  primary  stimulus  to  irri- 
tability,  and  sympathy  an  example  of  an  indirect  and  secondary  one.  It  is  of  importance 
to  remark,  however,  the  then  stimuli  are  not,  any  more  than  irritability  on  which  they  act, 
substantial,  although,  like  irritability,  they  are  necessarily  attached  to  something  that  is  so ; 
and  such  substances,  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  the  direct  and  primary  stimuli,  are,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  circumlocution,  always  put  for  the  stimulus  of  which  they  are  at 
once  the  source  and  the  vehicle.  It  is  obvious  tiiat  if  life  be  a  non-entity,  neither  of  its 
conditions — ^irritability,  nor  any  stimulus  by  which  irritaMlity  is  excited  can  be  entities. 
When  we  say,  therefore,  that  snuff,  or  any  other  sidwtance,  is  a  stimulus  to  irritability,  we 
mean  only  that  the  substance  in  question  possesses  tome  power  which  acts  in  this  capacity; 
and  we  specify  the  substance  only  as  a  summary  way  of  indicating  the  power  which  it 
exercises.  We  recognize  these  powers  as  we  recognise  the  pr^rty;  oo  which  they 
act,  only  by  their  effects— we  know  nothing  of  them  abstractedly,  ^ley  are,  in  every  case, 
the  result  of  the  peculiar  aggregation  of  matter  in  which  they  reside,  in  the  same  way  as 
irritability  is  the  result  of  organism ;  but  they  are  certainly  no  more  identical  with  the 
substance  of  which  they  are  characteristic,  than  irritability  is  identical  with  the  organised 
tissues  of  which  it  is  the  attribute. 

Of  the  direct  or  primary  stimuli  to  irritability,  the  chief  are  certain  univenally-difliised 
agents,  to  which  organized  beings,  in  common  with  inorganic  matter,  are  more  or  lev  con- 
stantly exposed,  such  as  eahrie,  light,  and  eUetridty;  others,  of  which  they  continually 
appropriate  a  portion  to  themselves,  such  as  the  medium  by  which  they  are  directly  sur- 
rounded, whether  air  or  water,  and  the  solid  and  liquid  substances  which  they  use  as  oU- 
mmt!  and  others,  lastly,  which  constitute  at  all  times  a  substantial  part  of  themselves,  such 
as  their  various  yyuicff,  whether  crude,  mature,  or  secreted.    Of  the  indirect  ox  secondary 
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■timuli,  the  principal  are  sympathy  and  passion,  or  instinct — ^the  two  latter  of  which  appear 
to  be  merely  YarietieB  of  the  former — and  volition.  In  addition  to  these,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  more  or  less  constant  and  salutary  stimuli  to  irritability,  and  which,  when 
neither  excessive  nor  defective,  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  exciting  causes  of 
health  (a);  certain  others  occasionally  come  into  operation,  the  action  of  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  any  of  the  preceding,  when  either  in  excess  or  deficiency,  is  prejudicial,  and  it  is 
of  these  that  the  exciting  causes  of  disease  consist;  but  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do 
at  present. 

One  of  the  most  universal  of  the  natural  stimuli  to  irritability  is  caloric ;  which,  in  a 
sensible  or  latent  state,  is  present  in  every  form  of  matter,  and  is  continually  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  actions  of  all  organized  beings.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  heat  and  cold  are  merely  relative  terms.  We  call  it  heat — sensible  caloric — 
when  the  quantity  of  this  principle  is  such,  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  substance 
containing  it,  as  to  raise  its  temperature  above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  con- 
sequently to  give  off  caloric  to  this  medium;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  call  it  cold,  when 
the  quantity  of  caloric  is  such,  ift  station  to  the  capacity  of  the  substance,  as  to  allow  its 
temperature  to  iall  below  that  of  this  medium,  and  eQBie<)Qently  to  abstract  caloric  there- 
from ;  but  in  all  forms  of  organized  beings,  as  well  as  in  every  form  of  inorganic  matter, 
more  or  less  caloric  is  always  present,  and  in  all  it  is  constantly  operating  as  a  stimulus  to 
their  irritability,  and  producing  irritation;  nor  is  this  more  certainly  the  case  with  respect 
to  those  organized  beiQgs  the  tempecature  of  which  is  generally  above,  than  with  respect 
to  those  in  which  it  is  below  that  of  the  air  or  water  in  which  they  live.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that*  every  orgasized  being  requires  a  certain  definite  quantity  «f  ealorie  in  relatioin 
to  its  capacity,  under  the  eperation  of  whi^  alone  its  f onctioBs  proceed  with  energy — 
that,  in  some  cases  this  is  so  considerable,  as  %9  raise  its  temperature  above  that  of  the  me- 
dium which  it  inhabits,  and  in  such  cases  its  office  is,  as  the  result  of  some  of  its  most  in- 
dispensable functions,  to  extricate  sensible  calork,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  to  ge- 
nerate heat;  in  other  cases  it  is  such  as  to  maintain  its  temperature  upon  a  par  with  that 
of  this  medium,  when  the  calorific  and  frigorific  processes  going  on  within  it  are  precisely 
balanced ;  while  in  other  cases,  lastly,  it  is  so  small  as  to  reduce  its  temperature  below  that 
of  this  medium,  when  its  business  is  to  absorb  sensible  caloric,  or,  m  other  words,  to  ge- 
nerate cold.  Thus,  to  confine  the  question  at  present  to  animals,  most  of  the  invertebrate 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  insects,  as  well  as  most  fishes  and  reptiles — hence  called  cold- 
blooded animals — require  only  a  quantity  of  caloric,  in  relation  to  their  capacity,  sufil- 
cient  to  bring  their  temperature  to  about  GO^  Fahr.,  while  most  insects,  birds,  and  mammals, 
require  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  between  80<>  and  1 10^ ;  and  if  they  derive  either  less  or  more 
than  this  quantity  from  without,  they  must  themselves  either  compensate  for  the  deficiency. 


(a)  At  the  time  when  it  was  customary  to  accidental,  and  marshalled  accordingly  info 
yegard  life  as  something  inherent  in  the  a  distinct  phalanx,  under  the  name  of  non- 
living body,  and  per  se  competent  to  bring  naturals,  of  which  it  was  customary  to  admit 
libout  all  vital  phenomena,  it  was  the  prac-  six — to  wit,  air,  aliment,  exercise,  the  secre- 
tice  to  speak  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  tions,  the  passions,  and  sleep.    Upon  what 
structure  and  actions  of  the  body,  under  the  principle  the  most  natural  things  in  the 
name  oi  naturals',  of  which  seven  were  gene-  world,  as  remarked  by  Sterne,  should  ever 
rally  admitted — namely,  its  organs,  its  tis-  have  been  called  non-natural,  remains  un- 
Bues,  or  associations,  its  fiuids,  its  principles,  explained ;  but  a  remnant  of  this  ancient 
Its  properties,  its  powers,  and  its  functions ;  absurdity  is  still  perceptible  in  the  advice 
the  first  five  of  which  have  been  already  sometimes  even  yet  given  to  valetudina- 
apoken  of  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  rians,  to  take  care  of  their  non-naturals.     It 
above  enumerated.    The  error  of  this  sche-  was  reserved  for  John  Brown^to  abolish  this 
dule  consisted  in  including  also  the  powers  non-natural  and  unfounded  'distinction,  by 
and  functions  of  the  body,  which  were  re-  demonstrating  that  life,  and  of  course  all  the 
presented  as  likewise  inherent  in  it,  instead  functions  of  the  body,  in  the  sum  of  which 
of  the  ^wers  being  regarded  as  more  or  less  life  consists,  depended  solely  on  the  opera- 
adventitious  agehta,  from  the  co-operation  tion  of  some  of  these  non-naturals,  in  con- 
of  which  with  the  characteristic  property  of  junction  with  many  other  agents  more  or 
the  body  (L  e.  irritability),  the  functions  less  allied  to  them,  but  which  the  founders 
levolted.    This,  however,  would  have  been  of  this  distinction,  in  the*  plenitude  of  the 
to  deprive  the  everlasting  vital  principle  perplexity  in  which  their  untenable  hypo- 
of  its  self-sufficiency ;   and  consequently,  thesis  respecting  life  involved  them,  had 
all  those  agents  which  the  patrons  of  the  inadvertently  omitted.   But  it  is  idle  enter- 
yital  principle  doctrine  could  not  avoid  ob-  ing  into  any  investigation  of  the  merits  of  a 
serving  very    materially   influenced  vital  system,  which  is  not  less  loose  and  arbitrary 
phenomena,  and  which  should  have  been  in  its  detail,  than  it  is,  in  its  general  prin- 
included  under  the  head  of  the  adventitious  ciple,  opposed  to  every  thing  like  reasoa 
powers  aforesaid,  were  regarded  as  quite  and  common  sense. 
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or  carry  off  tiie  excess.  It  is  not,  however,  m  all  forms  of  organized  beings  that  tbin 
power  of  coonteracting  external  texnperatare  resides  to  any  considerable  degree,  or  at  any 
rate  it  is  not  all  which  exercise  it  wiUi  impunity,  and  indeed  in  few  or  none  but  man  is  i^ 
such  as  to  be  cajMsble  of  resisting  every  oriinary  degree  of  external  heat  or  cold ;  so  that 
while  man,  the  natural  temperature  of  whose  body  is  about  98c  Fahr.,  is  found  Uie  inha- 
bitant of  every  clime,  £rom  the  temperatnre  of  55<>  to  125o,  or  oan  accommodate  himself 
to  any  point  within  a  range  of  about  1^  degrees,  almost  every  other  form  of  organized 
being  has  its  fixed  habitat,  or  a  comparatively  limited  scope  f^thin  which  alone  it  is  com* 
petent  to  exerciw  its  functions.  Thus,  some  plants,  as  mosses  and  lichens,  thitve  best  ia 
regions  where  no  other  tribes  of  vegetables  could  exist;  and  the  pine  and  fir  flourished 
where  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  and  the  chestnut  wonld  fail.  A  slight  increase  of  ex 
temal  tempeiature,  however,  answers  for  these,  but  a  more  considerable  increase  is  required 
for  the  apple  and  the  pear,  the  plimi  and  the  c^rry,  an4  a  temperature  still  more  elevated 
for  the  cedar  and  the  cypress,  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  orange,  and  the  lemon ;  while  the 
palm,  the  date,  the  cocoa,  the  coffee  tree,  the  bread  tree,  the  banana,  and  numerous  others* 
eome  to  perfection  only  in  the  torrid  aoae;  nay»  some  hinds  of  water-plants  thrive  abun- 
dantly well  in  water  at  a  temperatnre  which  wonld  have  been  sufficient  to  boil  them,  had 
they  been  destitute  of  vitality  (a).  In  these  oases,  then,  we  must  conceive  that  the  power 
of  extricating  sensible  calorie,  or  compensating  for  the  deficiency  of  it  from  without,  has 
gone  on  progressively  diminishing,  while  that  of  absorbing  sensible  caloric,  or  carrying  off 
the  excess  ^m  without  has  gone  on  progressively  increasing;  bat  no  one  of  these  planta 
seems  competent  to  do,  indifferently  either  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  various  degree  of  external  temperature  required  by  plants  are  beantifoilv 
exemplified  in  mountainons  districts,  the  low  valleys  of  which  are  ^equently  adorned  lirith 
the  vegetable  prodncts  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  more  elevated  districts  witti  those  of  tem- 
perate olimates,  while  towards  the  enmmit  nothing  is  met  with  but  the  meagre  natives  of 
the  polaar  redone;  and  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  sometimes  so  remarkable,  that  on  the 
voU»no  of  Teneriiffe  no  fewer  than  five  distinct  zones,  marked  by  the  vegetable  pcodqeti 
iriueh  characterize  different  climates,  are  distinguished.  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to 
animals,  among  fishes,  the  cod  {Qodm,  27),  among  birds,  the  eider-duck  (Anas,  36),  the  ^• 
faatross  {IHomedia,  36),  and  the  Lapland  owl  (fitrix,  40) ;  and,  among  mammals,  the  whale 
(Bettfwi,  42),  the  seal  (PJkoes,  43).  the  walruss  (TVtdkcow,  43),  the  rein  deer  {Cerrm»,  45),  the 
Polar  bear  (Unus,  50),  and  the  Esquimaux  dog  (Osnif,  50),  are  met  With  exclusively  in 
frigid  regions ;  others,  as  most  of  those  animiUs  with  which  we  are  femiliar,  and,  among 
beasts  of  prey,  from  which  we  are  hs^piiy  exempt,  the  wild  boar  (Sw,  44),  the  brown  bear 
{Ursui,  50),  the  wolf  (Omts,  50),  and  the  lynx  {FeU$,  50),  thrive  best  in  temperate  sitna- 
tions ;  while  others,  lastly,  as,  among  molluscous  animals,  the  pearl  oyster  {OUrea^  7) ; 
among  insects,  the  mosquito  {Cuiex,  19),  the  white  ant  (rrnnet,  22),  and  numerous  kinds  of 
butterflies;  among  fishes,  the  electrical  eel  {Ggmmrtus,  26) ;  among  reptiles,  all  kinds  of 
serpents  and  lizards,  the  crocodile,  alligator,  and  gavtal  (€roeodilm,3S) ;  among  birds,  the 
hummtng4>ird  (IVocMlia,  38),  the  bird  of  paradise  (ParadiadBa,  dS\,  the  parrott  (PsUtaeut, 
49),  and  the  toncan  {Rhamfhetto$t  49) ;  and*  among  mammals,  the  el«{4iant  {SlepknUuSf  44)« 
the  -hippopotamus  {BippopoitmutM,  44),  the  camel,  and  dromedary  {Camdus,  45),  the  giraJn 
(CamelopardoHi,  45),  the  hyssna  (Csnif,  50),  the  Uon.  tiger,  leopard,  and  panther  {FeUt,  50), 
and  the  various  kinds  of  monkey  (Smia,  51),  ace  confined  to  torrid  districts;  Nay,  some 
fishes  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  only  a 
degree  or  two  below  the  boiling  point  (6).  And  the  same  infinrence  is  to  be  drawn  here  as 
with  respect  to  plants,  that,  as  the  inhabitants  of  frigid  regions  excel  principally  in  the 
power  <^  oxtrieating  sensible  caloric,  so  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  habitually  exposed  to 
intense  heat  in  any  form,  are  calculated  rather  for  absorbing  a  portion  of  that  by  which 
tiiey  are  surrounded.  Temperate  districts  are  accordingly  too  hot  for  the  former-nfor  the 
function  of  the  lungs,  a  principal  indirect  office  of  which  is  to  extricate  sensible  heat, 
being  ng  longer  in  the  nsual  requisition,  is  in  a  great  measure  suspended,  and  that  to  the 
great  p^judiee  of  the  animal,  by  that  of  the  liver — ^while  they  are  too  cold  for  the  latter— 
&e  lungs  being  now  more  than  nsnally  and  equally  injudiciously  exercised ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  as  the  rein  deer,  the  Polar  bear,  and  the  Esquimaux  dog,  when 
brought  to  this  country,  commonly  die  of  diseases  of  the  liver,  or  other  affections  of  hoi 
regions ;  so  the  camel  and  dromedary,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  monkey,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  generally  perish  of  consnmption,  or  other  diseases  peculiar  to  cold  climates. 
Man  almost  alme,  of  all  forms  of  organized  beings,  is  competent  to  strike,  with  compa- 
rative impunity,  such  a  balance  in  the  functions  of  his  several  organs,  under  all  ordinary 
degrees  of  external  heat  and  cold,  as  to  maintain  the  temperatnre  requisite  to  the  healthy 
excitement  of  his  irritability ;  and  the  only  effect  which  a  higher  or  lower  external  tem- 
perature seems  to  have  upon  him  is  in  the  establishment,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 


(a)  Soonezati  Footer,  be.  (6)  Clarkei  Soiuieiat»  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  &c 
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exercise  of  this  or  thai  organ  in  efTecting  this  balance  of  what  are  called  national  tem-> 
peraraenU.  Into  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  effect  this  ba- 
lance,  or  the  process  of  acclimation,  as  it  is  called — important  and  interesting  as  the  sub- 
ject is — it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  enter  at  present.  Sfiffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion 
of  this  subject,  that  to  every  action,  molecular  or  sensible,  of  every  organized  being,  in 
which  its  life  consists — ^in  other  words,  to  every  instance  of  excitement  of  irritability — a 
certain  quantity  of  caloric,  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  this  being — ^that  is  to  say,  a  cer- 
tain temperature — ^is  indispensable ;  and  that  if  it  meet  with  either  less  or  more  than  this 
definite  quantity  from  without,  it  must  either  increase  or  diminish  it,  as  a  result  of  certain 
processes  going  on  within  itself,  although  it  is  only  within  certain  limits  that  such  pro-, 
cesses  are  in  general  exercised  with  impunity.  This,  then,  is  the  relation,  and  the  only 
relation  in  which  caloric,  or  heat,  stands  to  life — it  is  essential  to  life,  but  it  neither  is,  nor 
can  be  identical  with  it,  as  was  in  former  times  so  vaguely  imagined  (a). 

A  second,  and  perhaps  equally  universal  stimulus  to  irritability  is  light,  which,  like  caloric, 
pervades  every  form  of  matter  in  either  a  sensible  or  latent  form,  and  continually  exerts, 
perhaps,  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  actions  of  organized  beings  than  is  compionly 
believed.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  beings  when  in  what  we  call  dark- 
ness are  still  under  the  stimulus  of  light ;  but  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  light  is  not  in 
itself  luminous,  any  more  than  caloric  is  heating,  and  that  it  appears  SP  only  when  its  equi- 
librium is  destroyed — that  is  to  say,  when  a  portion  of  what  is  contained  is  sent  off  from 
one  body  to  others.  Light  and  darkness  are,  in  fact,  like  heat  and  cold,  merely  relative 
terms,  and  an  organized  being  in  darkness  is  no  more  withdrawn  from  the  stimulus  of 
light,  than  a  being,  the  body  of  which  is  as  cold  or  colder  than  the  surrounding  medium,  is 
deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  heat.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sensible  light  alone  the  stimulus  of 
which  is  generally  acknowledged ;  and  even  this  is  commonly  regarded  as  very  circum- 
scribed in  its  operation,  if  not  on  the  irritability  of  plants — ^which  certainly  appears  to  be 
very  much  under  its  influence — at  any  rate  on  that  of  animals,  the  only  parts  of  which 
generally  regarded  as  amenable  to  this  agent  being  those  of  the  eye.  This,  however,  is  in 
all  probability  a  mistake ;  the  parts  of  the  eye  alone  appearing  to  be  stimulated  by  sensible 
light  only,  because  they  alone  are  furnished  with  sensiferous  nerves  capable  of  taking  cog- 
Bizance  of  the  irritation  so  produced,  and  of  converting  it  into  sensation,  but  all  parts  so 
exposed,  being  in  fapt  equally  the  seat  of  such  irritation.  It  is  probable  that  every  plant 
And  animal  thrives  best  when  acted  on  by  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  light,  as  well  as  of 
«ftloric,  in  relation  to  its  own  capacity;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  organized  beings  in  ge- 
neral exercise  any  power  like  that  manifested  with  respect  to  caloric,  of  so  destroying  the 
balance  of  the  light  within  them  and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  as  to  produce  either 
a  sensible  extrication  or  a  sensible  absorption  of  it.  Many  plants,  it  is  true,  both  crypto- 
gamic  and  phanerogamic}  have  been  represented  as  extricating  light  under  some  circum- 
stances ;  and,  among  animals;  some  polypi,  as  the  sea-feather  {Pennaiulat  2),  some  acalepha, 
as  the  sea  blubber  {Medusa,  4),  and  many  insects,  as  the  lantern  fly  (Fulgoraf  18),  the  glow- 
worm (Lampyrus,  24),  and  the  fire  fly  (Elaier,  24),  certainly  possess  this  power  to  a  very- 
considerable  degree,  while  innumerable  others  display  more  or  less  of  it  It  is  in  general 
confined,  however,  to  a  particular  part  of  the  plant  or  animal  which  possesses  it,  and  is 
certainly  exercised  for  a  purpose  very  different  from  that  of  exciting  their  irritability,  as 
a  stimulus  to  which -alone  light  falls  now  to  be  considered.  Light  is,  perhaps,  as  essentiai 
to  life  as  caloric;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be  identical  with  it» 
although  this  opinion  has  not  wanted  advocates  (b). 


(a)  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  all  that  is  excellent,  and  of  life  among  the 
all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  sup-  rest ;  and  we  have  recently  seen  that  Qalen 
posed  Uvg  KoBaQtriov,  the  elementary  fire,  represented  the  influence  communuated  by 
the  Promethean  heat,  the  caledum  innatum,  the  nerves  to  the  contiguous  parts,  as  some- 
tec.,  as  synonymous  with  life.  The  error  thing,  if  not  identical  with,  certainly  very- 
consisted  only  in  mistaking  a  necessary  .con-  analogous  to  this  principle.  Among  the  few 
dition  of  life  for  life  itself.  modern  authors  who  have  entertained  them- 

(b)  Light,  the  first  of  created  things,  and  selves  with  propagating  the  notion  of  the 
the  creation  of  which  is  described  in  the  •  identity  of  light  and  life  is  Lamarck,  who 
most  sublime  passage  of  written  language,  represents  the  latter  as  a  substance  corn- 
is  spoken  of,  in  almost  every  page  of  the  posed  of  a  kind  of  mixture  of  light  and  elec* 
oldest  book  in  the  world,  as  emblematical  of  tricity ! 
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LBCTURB  XXXVIII. 

Variola  on  the  Fcetusin  Utero — Measles—'Pem^ 
phigus — Elephantiasis. 

Gbktlbmek — I  shall  now  condade  the  es- 
say of  Dr.  George  Pearson,  as  the  facts  and 
obsenrations  which  it  contains  clearly  proTe 
that  small  pox  may  be  communicated  by  a 
pregnant  woman  to  the  infant  in  her  womb. 
I  shall  shew,  in  the  next  lecture,  that  per- 
sons who  are  contaminated  with  syphilis  with- 
out any  sores  on  the  genitals  infect,  the 
infant  in  different  degrees,  and  in  some  in- 
Btanoes  that  seven  or  eight  infants  have  been 
bom  dead  and  decomposed,  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  months  of  pregnancy. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Pearson's  cases  are 
as  follow : — 

Case  4. — In  1 747,  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  treatise 
De  Various,  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  who, 
in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  bad 
the  small  poz«  On  the  eleventh  day  of  this 
disease  she  was  delivered,  and  her  infant, 
when  firar  days  old,  had  a  fever  with  erup- 
tions, which  Dr.  Mead  concluded  was  the 
small  pox,  althou^  it  died  the  evening  of  the 
irst  day  of  the  eruption. 

Case  6.— Dr.  Mead,  in  the  publication  just 
mentioned,  informs  us  (from  memory),  that 
a  woman  towards  the  dose  of  her  reckoning 
(who  had  long  before  bad  the  small  poz,  but 
after  attending  daring  pregnancy  a  person  in 
this  disease)  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  dead 
foetus,  covered  with  pustules. 

Remark. — For  reasons  given  in  the  remark 
on  Dr.  Mortimer's  case,  this  also  stands 
in  need  of  confirmation ;  and  we  have  a  bet- 
ter 'right  to  arraign  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Mead's,  because  in  the  same  page  in  which 
he  stales  this  case,  he  misunderstands,  or 
misconstrues,  a  case  of  Mauriceau,  with 
regard  to  a  child  going  through  the  smallpox 
in  the  womb,  as  remarked  already  by  Sir 
George  Baker. 

Case  6.— In  1747,  Sir  WiUiam  Watson 
(see  Philosophical  Transactions,  voL  xlvi,  p. 
339)  published  the  case  of  a  woman  far  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy,  who  had  laboured  under 
the  small  pox  a  long  time  before,  who  during 
this  pregnancy  performed  the  duty  of  a  nurse 
to  her  servant  in  the  natural  small  pox,  and 
in  a  month  after  this  attendance  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  child  that  had  about  forty  scars 
upon  its  body  like  those  from  the  small  pox. 
This  child  (a  girl)  and  her  brother  were  after- 


wards  inoculated  at  the  same  time.  The 
brother  had  inflammation  of  the  parts  inocu- 
lated, eruptive  fever,  and  eruptions  as  in  the 
most  ordinary  small  poz  ;  and  the  girl,  bom 
with  pits  on  her  skin,  had  inflammation  and 
suppuration  in  the  parts  inoculated,  in  the 
same  manner  as  her  brother,  and  a  general 
indisposition  as  in  the  undoubted  cases  of 
small  poz,  but  no  eraptions.  Sir  William 
condudes  that  this  girl  had  gone  through  the 
small  pox  before  her  birth  ;  and  Camper  and 
Van  Swieten  coincide  with  him  in  this  con- 
clusion. 

Case  7* — ^The  next  case  I  have  to  mention 
is  also  furnished  by  the  observation  of .  Sir 
William  Watson.  A  woman,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  natural  small  pox,  was  delivered 
of  a  child,  which,  on  the  eighth  day  after  its 
birth,  had  various  eraptions :  therefore  the 
author  oonduded  that  it  had  been  infected  by 
the  mother  while  in  the  womb. 

Remarks. — ^This  seems  to  be  the  most  rea- 
sonable conclusion,  because  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  shown,  that,  except  by  inocula- 
tion, the  infection  scarcely  ever  acts  upon  the 
constitution,  in  general  in  the  space  of  eight 
days  after  its  application. 

Case  8. — Dr.  Rosen  Von  Rosenstdn,  has 
related  that  about  the  year  1756,  a  child  had 
cmsts  and  scars  of  the  small  pox  upon  its 
body  when  it  was  brought  into  the  world ; 
for  the  eldest  son  had  the  small  pox  a  little 
before  this  was  bora.  All  the  other  children 
got  the  small  poz  six  years  after  that,  except 
this,  who  certainly  had  had  the  infectioii 
already  in  its  mother's  womb.  This  case  is 
so  very  ambiguous  that  I  should  not  have 
stated  it,  if  it  had  been  related  by  a  less  re- 
spectable physician  than  Von  Rosenstdn* 

Case  9. — Baron  Dimsdale,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Inoculation  in  1 766,  states  that  a  woman 
with  child  was  inoculated,  and  bad  a  small 
crop  of  pustules ;  that  in  nine  weeks  after- 
wards she  was  brought  to  bed  at  the  full  time 
of  a  living  child  with  distinct  marks  of  the 
small  pox  upon  it. 

Remark, — Perhaps  it  may  be  regretted  that 
our  doubts  were  not  removed  by  inoculating 
this  chUd. 

Case  10.— In  December,  1776,  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Ford  occurred,  which  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Wastall,  and  communicated  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixx, 
p.  128.    The  small  pox  seized  this  vroman 
when  far  advanced  in  pregnancy ;  and  on  the 
twenty-third  day  after  the  eraption  sbe  was 
delivered  of  a  dead  child  covered  with  erup- 
tions, which  Dr.  Leake,  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Cruikshank,  Mr.  Falconer,  and 
Mr.  Wastall,  considered  to  be  the  small  pox 
in  the  state  of  suppuration.    Dr.  Hunter   t 
is  stated,  thought  the  eruption  like  the  smah 
pox:  "  that  he  could  hardly  doubt ;"  but  saiM 
"  that  in  all  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  he 
had  met  with,  the  child  in  utero  escaped  the 
contagion."   This  case  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Mary  Sheers,  which  fell  under  my  obser- 
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Tation;  but  hers  was  the  inocnUited  small 
pox,  and  Mrs.  Ford's  the  natural  sort. 

Case  1 1 . — Is  that  pnblished  in  1781  (Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  vol.  Ixxi,  p.  372)  by 
Dr.  Wright.  A  negro  woman,  a  fortnight 
after  the  emption  of  the  small  pox  in  the 
natural  way,  was  delivered  of  a  child  with 
eruptions,  like  those  of  the  small  pox,  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  in  faTonrable  cases.  The 
child  had  many  eruptions,  and  died  in  three 
days.  The  mother  had  a  very  small  number 
of  pustules  and  soon  recovered. 

Case  12. — In  1781  a  case  was^ublished 
by  Dr.  Bland  in  the  London  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  ii,  p.  205,  of  a  woman  who  in  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy  had  the  confluent 
small  pox.  Six  days  after  the  turn,  and 
eighteen  days  after  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  chUd, 
covered  with  the  small  pox,  full  of  matter, 
and  seemingly  arrived  at  maturity.  The 
mother  supposed  her  child  had  been  dead  five 
or  six  days  before  the  delivery. 

Case  13. — In  1 784  a  case  was  published  in 
the  Medical  Journal,  vol.  v,  p.  399»  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  a  woman  who  was  inoculated  in 
November,  1783.  She  was  in  the  ninth 
month  of  pregnancy.  The  infection  with  the 
usual  appearances.  When  the  eruptions  were 
drying  up,  she  was  seized  with  rigor  and 
other  symptoms,  and  felt  as  if  the  child  then 
died,  of  which  she  was  delivered  the  day 
after,  as  was  expected,  dead,  and  also  covered 
with  seemingly  variolous  eruptions. 

Case  14. — In  a  general  inoculation  at 
Painswiclc,  in  1785,  of  which  there  is  an 
account  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Medical 
Journal,  a  woman  nearly  eight  months  gone 
with  child  had  the  inoculated  small  pox.  In 
about  four  weeks  from  the  time  she  was  ino- 
culated, she  fell  into  labour,  and  brought  into 
the  world  a  dead  thild,  with  about  thirty  pus- 
tules upon  it  The  foetus,  according  to  the 
feelings  of  the  mother,  had  been  dead  five  or 
six  days. 

Case  15.^-The  account  ofthSs  case,  by  Mr. 
Lynn,  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Westndnster 
Hospital,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society  in 
February,  1786;  but  the  committee  not 
thinking  proper  to  publish  it,  this  valuable 
and  perhaps  only  decisive  instance  of  the 
small  pox  in  the  womb,  weoM  have  been  un- 
known by  the  public  if  Mr.  Lynn  had  not 
printed  his  paper  in  August,  1 786,  as  read 
at  the  Royal  Society.  The  fhct  in  tbi«  case 
is  also  truly  satisfactory,  because  it  is  at- 
tested by  a  man  distinguished  for  superior 
accuracy  and  skill  in  Us  profession.  I  shall 
give  the  account  of  this  case  in  the  author's 
own  words,  as  any  other  representation  of  it 
would  be  less  honourable  to  him,  and  less 
useful  to  the  public. 

In  November,  1785,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Eve, 
a  eoachmaker  in  Oxford-street,  being  then  in 
the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was 
seized  with  rigors,  pain  in  the  back,   and 

ber  febrile  symptoms.  In  two  days'  time  the 


disease  showed  itself  to  b«  the  small  pox; 
and  though  the  pustules  were  of  the  distinct 
sort,  yet  they  were  uncommonly  numerous. 
On  the  11th  day,  they  began  to  turn  ;  and 
on  the  2  2d  day,  her  labour  took  place,  which 
according  to  her  reckoning,  was  a  fortnight 
before  the  regular  period ;  that  is,  when  she 
was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  eight  months 
and  two  weeks.  The  child  at  the  time  of  its 
birth,  was  covered  with  distinct  pustules  all 
over  its  body.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  full 
of  matter  till  three  days  after)  at  which 
time  I  took  some  of  the  pus  upon  a  lancet* 
from  one  of  the  pustules  upon  the  face.  With 
this  lancet  I  afterwards  inoculated,  on  the 
2d  of  December,  1 785,  a  child  ofMr.  Chater's, 
in  Church-street,  Solio,  in  both  arms.  Da 
the  7th,  the  inflammation  began  to  appear  in 
each  arm,  and  continued  daily  increasing  till 
the  11th  of  December,  wiien  the  chili 
sickened,  and  was  affected  with  all  the  synp* 
toms  wtiidi  usually  preeeda  ^e  enqitioo. 
On  the  12th,  the  sickness  and  fever  abated, 
the  pustules  of  the  distinct  sort  of  small 
pox  made  their  appearance,  and  the  child, 
having  regularly  gone  through  the  several 
stages  of  the  distemper,  was  perfectly  well 
in  three  weeks.  As  in  aU  the  decisive  peases 
I  had  collected,  except  Mr.  Lynn's,  the  ehiid 
was  born  dead  or  died  soon  alter  birth,  I 
was  desirous  to  see  the  subject  whose  case  is 
just  related ;  but  on  inqairy,  I  found  it  also 
died  about  the  fifth  day  alter  its  birth;  an 
event  which  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
notice  in  the  account  published. 

Case  16. — ^In  Dr.  Hagarth's  wortL  on  the 
small  pox,  lately  published,  mcntioB  Is  made 
of  a  woman  who  was  seized  with  the  small 
pox  in  the  9th  month  of  her  pregnancy  [mod 
who,  "  not  long  after,"  was  delivered  of  a 
dead  child  that  had  distinct  variolons  uvftiimm 
over  its  whole  body. 

Case  17. — ^By  permission  of  Df.  Woodville* 
Mr.  Wacksd  Apothecary  to  the  Small  Fox, 
Hospital,  was  so  obUgiag  as  to  show  me  a 
foetus  preserved  in  spirit,  whieh  hae  apparent- 
ly variolous  eruptions  upon  it.  This  child  was 
born  dead  by  a  woman  in  the  8th  monUi  of 
pregnancy  about  a  fortnight  after  she  had  got 
weU  of  ibit  iaoealatod  small  pos.  Besides 
the  above  cases  which  are  on  record,  or  whl^ 
I  have  seen,  I  know  of  several  more  of  the 
same  sort,  which  have  been  oonunvnieated  to 
me  by  medical  praetitionera. 

Case  18. — Dr.  Fbrd  of  Bond  Street  in- 
forms  me  that  the  case  of  Mrs.  Marsh  of 
Bristol  fell  under  his  observation.  When  in 
the  8th  monUi  of  her  pregnaaey  die  had  the 
natural  small  pox  very  severely ;  and  soon 
after  she  had  gone  through  the  diMasc,  she 
was  ddivered  of  a  dead  fcetns,  with  such  ap- 
pearances as  no  one  among  the  number  of 
practitioners  who  saw  the  child  could  doubt 
to  be  the  small  pox.  The  emptioas  in  tide 
instance  appear  to  have  been  dried. 

Case  19. — Mr.  Jones  of  Mount  Street,  on 
whoie  aceuraey  and  fidelity  I  cm  safely  do* 
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pend,  saw  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  in- 
ocnlated  when  seven  months  gone  with  child. 
Soon  after  the  eruptions^  which  were  few  in 
number,  had  dried  up,  she  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  dead  child  that  had  a  numerous  eruption 
of  pustules  whidi  were  quite  flat,  but  which  he 
thinks,  no  one  could  doubt  being  those  of  the 
small  pox. 

Case  20. — ^llie  same  practitioner  had  a 
woman  in  the  natural  small  pox,  with  very 
numerous  eruptions,  under  Ms  care,  who  was 
in  the  8th  or  9th  month  of  pregnancy. 
While  the  disease  was  going  oif,  or  in  the 
stage  of  desiccation,  she  was  'deliyered  of  a 
dead  diild  with  a  number  of  quite  flat  erup- 
tions, which  he  judged  to  be  most  certainly 
variolous. 

Ca$a^\  and  22.— Dr.  Hossack,  an  inge- 
nious young  physidan  from  Fhiladelphia, 
(who  was  reeommended  to  me  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
snd  is  now  attending  lectures  in  London  with 
great  assiduity),  has  faToured  me  with  the 
two  following  cases  in  a  letter  dated  Ix>ndon, 
March  22, 1^94.  "  V>  the  summer  of  1791, 
the  small  pox  was  by  accident  introduced  in- 
to the  town  of  Alexandria,  State  of  Virginia. 
As  soon  as  observed,  most  of  those  who  had 
not  had  the  disease  were  iooenlated ;  about 
nine  hundred  in  alL  Notwithstanding  the 
great  heat  of  the  weather  in  the  month  of 
July  (the  thermometer,  upon  an  average  at 
12  o'clock  in  the  day  about  90  deg.)  the  dis- 
ease in  general  proved  so  mfld  that  it  became 
a  prevalent  opinion  with  several  physicians, 
that  summer,  atthough  it  had  been  hitherto 
so  much  dreaded,  was  the  most  proper  season 
fbr  inoculation.  Among  other  facts  of  im- 
portance upon  this  subject  which  presented, 
(and  whidi  will  no  doubt  be  shortly  published 
by  Dr.  Dick,  a  present  eminent  physician  at 
Alexandria)  two  cases  occurred  of  the  small 
pox  alTecting  the  fflitns  is  utero  producing 
miscarriages. 

The  flrst  was  a  lady,  in  about  the  6th 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  As  she  was  exposed 
ta  the  infection,  she  sobadtted  to  inocula- 
tion. The  disease  as  usual  was  so  mild  that 
she  scarcely  experieneed  any  ineoavenicuce 
from  it ;  having  but  a  sHgbt  ftver,  aad  very 
few  pustules.  Notwitfastandiag  the  ^ipa^ 
rently  favourable  teminatioB  of  her  disease, 
about  a  week  after  her  reeovery,  as  it  was 
thought,  that  is,  about  firar  weeks  from  her 
inoculation,  she  fdt  a  weight  aad  aa- 
casiness  at  the  lower  part  of  her  abdoaien ; 
and  the  motioa  of  her  diild  eeased.  In  tUs 
state  she  eontiBned  about  three  or  four  days, 
whea  she  was  taken  in  labour  aad  delifeiud. 
The  ehUd  was  dead,  bat  had  ao  appeamnca 
of  pntrcfectloa.  The  skia  was  thickly  eovcr* 
cd,  but  with  distinct  spots  wfaicb  every  per- 
lon  who  saw  the  ehUd,  (among  others  were 
two  Bi**^^^  gentlemen)  pronoaaced  to  be 
■mall  pox.  The  mother  experienced  no 
bad  effects  from  it,  bat  ia  avcry  short  tiaM 
recovered. 


The  second  case  was  a  lady,  who  from  an 
apprehension  of  danger  both  to  herself  and 
child,  declined  inoculation,  expecting  to  es- 
cape the  disease  altogether.    But  she  un- 
fortunately received  the  infection  in  the  natu- 
ral way.    She  was  in  about  her  7th  month 
of  pregnancy,  of  a  good  habit  of  body,  and 
had  enjoyed  good  health.    The  disease  how- 
ever  proved  of  the  confluent  species,  and  very 
violent.    In  the  last  stage  of  it,  when  the 
pustules  were  drying  away,  she  observed  tho 
motion  of  her  child  ceased,  and  felt  it  as  a 
heavy  weight,  occasioning  some  uneasiness 
and  a  bearing  down.    Notwithstanding  this 
unfavourable  circumstance  the  mother  con- 
tinued to  get  better ;  was  free  from  fever  and 
the  pustules  dried  away  quickly.    In  short, 
to  favourable  was  her  situation  that  I  stiU 
could  not  give  up  all  expectation  of  her 
child's  safety.    In  this  anxious  state  she  con- 
tinued, (in  the  meantime,  even  attending,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  offices  of  her  family), 
until  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  she 
flrst  perceived  the  motion  of  her  child  to 
cease.    She  was  then  taken  in  labour,  and 
delivered  of  a  dead  child.     It  smelled  ex- 
tremely fetid,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
dead  a  considerable  time.    Its  whole  skin 
was  thickly  covered  with  small  dirty  coloured 
spots  which  eould  not,  under  the  above  dr ; 
camstances,  have  been   anything    but  tha 
small  pox  ;  and  which  would  have  been  pro- 
noaaced such  by  every  person  who  had  ever 
seen  the  small  pox  in  any  of  its  forms.'' 

Ob$ert(Uiont, — From  ti&e  very  small  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  the  foetus  In  tha 
womb  appears  to  have  been  infected,  amongst 
the  great  number  of  pregnant  women  affected 
with  the  snmll-pox,  we  may  safely  concluda 
that  this  disease,  in  such  cases,  very  rarely 
extends  to  the  foetus.  The  proofs  of  the 
Csct  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  founded* 
are  from  the  children  of  those  having  tha 
small-pox  after  birth ;  aad  from  the  absence 
of  eruptions  la  abortions  constantly  before 
the  seveath  moath  of  pregnancy ;  and  gene- 
rally, in  premature  births,  at  a  later  period. 

From  the  very  small  proportion  of  persons 
who  are  supposed  to  be  susceptflds  of  tha 
varioloas  matter,  alOoufh  thdr  auithers, 
while  pregaaat,  who  bad,  already  passed 
ttroagh  the  sm^-pox,  were  exposed  to  tha 
iaflacaee  of  this  poisoa,  aad  from  there  not 
being  a  single  satisfiKtory  proof  of  this  As- 
case  ia  tha  womb  of  sach  womea,  it  may 
ftiasoaably  be  doubted,  whether  the  small'poz 
ever  takes  place  ia  the  ateras,  exospt  l^om 
loCectioa  geaerated  by  the  mother. 

In  all  the  above  eases  of  tbesapposed  smaU 
pox  in  the  womb,  la  wMcfa  the  disease  appears 
to  have  beca  comasaaleated  by  the  mother's 
lalSectSoas  matter,  the  time  of  the  action  of 
the  infeetioa  ia  the  fotas  saay  have  been  the 
saasc  as  ia  the  aatnral  saaD-pox  in  the  air^ 
which  wa  ssay  wasoaably  aappose  to  be  tha 
case:  becaase, aadcrbaChcifcaautaaccs,tha 
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Tariolovs  poiffm  is  probably  oonTcyed  into  the 
constitation  along  with  the  aliment,  whether 
that  be  oxygen  which  enters  by  way  of  the 
longs  or  aidmal  and  yegetable  matter,  which 
eaters  by  way  of  the  alimentary  canaL 

It  appears  from  the  above  cases  and  others 
on  reeord,that  the  aatoial  small-pox  in  preg- 
nant women  is  fatal  in  at  least  19  ont  of  20 
cases  to  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  and  to  three- 
fonrths  or  four-fifths  of  the  women.  Nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  a  single  deeisiTe  instance  of 
ft  patient  going  thnmgh  the  disease  of  the 
womb,  and  being  afterwards,  bom  alive.  It 
is  not  even  dearly  proved  that  a  child,  bom 
with  the  smalUpox,  has  survived  this  disease. 
On  what  circmnstanoes  this  fatality  to  the 
fcetns  depends  we  know  not ;  bvt  it  is  obvions 
to  suspect  three,  viz  :— 

1st.  The  foetus  being  immersed  in  a  liquid. 
Sdly.  The  small  quantity  of  oxygen  taken 
into  its  constitution,  and  that  only  through 
the  intervention  of  the  mother. 

3dly,  The  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium  of  fluidsuid  solids  being  97  or  98  deg. 
It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
ffstus,  in  the  womb,  dies  with  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  eruptions  upon  it  than  scarcely  ever 
happens  from  this  disease  after  birth. 

lliere  are  some  facts  to  shew,  that  it  is 
probable  a  very  small  proportion  of  pregnant 
women  die  by  Inoculation,  although  the  fsetns 
is  generally  destroyed.  All  calculation  is 
liable  to  much  inaoeuracy  in  the  present  state 
of  facts ;  but  in  about  40  cases  of  pregnant 
women  inoculated  in  almost  every  stage  of 
pregnancy  which  I  could  state  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Sir  George  Baker,  Baron  Dimsdale, 
Dr.  Ingenhouz,  Dr.  Woodville,  Mr.  Wacksel, 
and  from  the  above  cases  one  died,  as  stated 
by  Sb:  George  Baker  to  have  happened  in 
the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  ;  but,  I  am 
sure,  not  one  in  a  hundred  dies  at  earlier 
periods  of  pregnancy  than  seven  months. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
mother's  constitution  is  at  all  disordered  by 
the  small  pox  of  .her  foetus,  although  prema- 
ture labour  and  parturition  are  very  liable 
to  eome  on^ring  the  disease  of  the  mother. 
.  It  appears  from  the  above  cases,  that  the 
disease  in  the  mother  and  foetus  are  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  degree ;  for  that  in  some 
cases  the  mother  has  the  disease  severely  and 
Tery  numerous  eruptions ;  but  the  foetus  has 
a  small  number  of  eraptions.  And  on  the 
contrary,  at  other  times  the  mother  has  the 
disease  slightly  and  few  eruptions,  but  the 
fsetus  a  great  number  of  pustules. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  the  above  statement 
of  instances  of  small-pox  in  the  womb  cs- 
tabUsh  the  foct  that  the  foetus  is  not  infected 
by  the  variolous  matter  that  infects  the  mo- 
ther, and  that  the  foetus  is  never  infected  but 
by  variolovs  matter  generated  by  the  mother, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  fhet  will 
be  frequently  referred  to  la  physiological  and 
patholo^cal  ^reasoning. 


Such  are  the  facta  collected  by  the  late 
Dr.  Pearson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sdans  of  the  last  and  present  century ;  and  I 
deemed  his  essay  so  valuable  that  I  copied 
all  the  cases  related  in  it.  This  I  consider- 
ed  necessary  in  confirming  the  generally 
received  opinion  of  the  most  learned  physio- 
logical and  expetienoed  physicians — that  cer- 
tain contagious  and  other  diseases  as  well 
as  the  moral  and  physical  characters 
of  parents  are  transmitted  by  them  to  flicir 
progeny. 

Dr.  Jenner  inoculated  a  woman,  May  6tb, 
1808,  who  was  delivered  June  1 1th,  the  body 
of   her  infant  being  covered  with  indpieiit 
small-pox.    New  postales  appeared  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  infant  died  of  convul- 
sions eight  days  after  birth.   (Med.   Cbir. 
Trans.  voU  i.)     There  is  a  specimen  of  con- 
genital variolous  emption  in  the  Museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital  in  London,  taken  from  an 
infant  whose  mother  was  a  patient  under  the 
late  Mr.  Laird  at  the  General  Dispensary, 
Aldersgate  Street.    Ann   Howard,  aged  26 
years,  the  mother  of  one  child,  and  pregnant 
of  a  second,  laboured  under  the  emption  of 
small  pox,  August  the  30th,  1805.     She  was 
admitted,  Sept.  3nd.     Numerous  confluent 
pustules  were  observable  on  her  face  and 
arms.    The  emption  was  distinct  on  the  body 
and  inferior  extremities.    About  ten  daya 
after  her  convalescence,  she  felt  the  motioa 
of  her  infant  two  or  three  times,  but  did  not 
after  that  period.     She  was  delivered  on  Sept. 
28th  of  an  infant  aged  about  six  months. 
It  had  been  dead  for  some  time,  as  there  waa 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  abdomen 
and  hands,  and  putrefaction  had  commenced. 
There  was  a  well  marked  variolous  emption 
on  the  back,  shoulders,  and  particularly  on 
the  superior  part  of  the  neck ;  the  pustules 
were  distinct,  elevitted,  with  a  depression  in 
their  centre.      I^imilar  cases  are    recorded 
by  Bartholin.    (Epist.  Med.  Cent.  2,  p.  682; 
Phiios.  Trans,   abridged,  vol.   iii,  p.   308; 
Hildanus,  Doloeus,  Fernelius,  Castor,  and  Bo- 
heroave,  according  to  Van  Swieten.  (yariola), 

M.  Biayer  states  on  the  authority  of  Yogel 
that  infants  have  been  bom  who  laboured 
under  measles.  M.  Duges  has  detailed  se- 
veral cases  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  of 
cutaneous  inflammations,  observed  in  new- 
born infants  at  the  Matemity  of  Paris.  M. 
BiUardhas  seen  erythema  in  different  patches 
on  new-bom  infants,  which  closely  resembled 
measles.  Congenital  pemphigus  was  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Lobstdn  of  Strasbnrg  (Joum. 
Complem.  du  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t  vi, 
p.  3) ;  but  this  was  supposed  a  syphilitic 
emption,  by  M.  Duges  (Op,  CH,)  ;  but  others 
agree  with  the  former  opinion. 

PemphiguM* — ^The  epidermis  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  toes,  palm  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
is  rais^  sometimes  in  the  foetus  by  the 
slightest  contact;  more  rarely  is  general 
desquamation  of  this  membrane  met  with. 
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Dr.  Jcerg,  has,  nevertheless,  met  with  it  once 
in  an  infant,  born  at  the  natural  period,  and 
well  in  other  respects.     This  disease^  attri- 
buted by  some  to  syphilis,  is  always  accom- 
panied   with  great  debility,  and   generally 
causes  the  death  of  these  infants  which  are 
affected  with  it,  in  a  few  days,  from  the  pain 
and  inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  result 
from  the  denudation  of  this  membrane.  It  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  an  eruption  o^us- 
tules,  which  areprindpally  developed  over  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
which  always  resemble  vaoelne  buttons  at  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day  of  development. 
GcBckel  and  Ledel  (Mdmoires  desCurieuz  de 
la  Nature)  have  seen  new-bom  infants  whose 
skin,   covered  with  pustules  or  vesicles  filled 
with  serosity,  was  afterwards  completely  ex- 
coriated. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  the  different  af- 
fections of  the  skin,  all  the  characters  which 
are  attributed  to  the  true  pemphigus  of  adults. 
Obler  has  observed  vesides,  of  the  size  of 
a  pea,  which  were  developed  over  the  whole 
of  the  skin,  and  especially  within  the  inter- 
vals of  the  fingers  aud  toes.  At  the  com- 
mencement they  were  surrounded  with  a  red 
circle,  they  -filled  in  a  short  time  with  a  serous 
liquid,  which  soon  changed  into  pus ;  then 
they  discharged.  The  course  of  this  exan- 
themata was  not  more  than  forty-eight 
hours.  M.  Desenneaux  (Diet,  de  Med.,  Art. 
(Euf),  who  has  also  related  this  case  after 
Ohler,  thinks  that  this  eruption  ought  to 
be  considered  rather  as  a  varicella  than  a 
pemphigus. 

Slephantiatii.'—M,  Chaussier  has  seen  two 
infants  at  the  Maternity  of  Paris,with  diseaseof 
lower  extremities  similar  to  the  elephantiasis. 
This  solid,  indolent  swelling  occupied  the  feet, 
legs,  and  a  part  of  the  thighs,  there  was 
neither  heat,  redness,  nor  sensible  alteration 
of  the  skin,  pressure  did  not  cause  pain  or 
pitting  as  in  oedema;  and  the  disease  was  cir- 
cumscribed as  if  a  ligature  had  been  firmly 
applied  round  it.  Oo  dissection  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  was  not  increased,  but  the 
cells  of  the. subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  were 
filled  with  a  white  compact  fat,  and  their 
areola  filled  with  a  sero-gelatiaous  fiuid, 
which  was  readily  squeezed  out  on  pressure. 
— (Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicales,  Art.  Mon- 
strnosites). 

.  Scales  on  the  5Am.— >M.  Sallpart  van  der 
Weil,  has  seen  a  foetus  whose  whole  body, 
except  the  head,  was  covered  with  scales,  and 
exhaled  a  most  unpleasant  odour.  When  the 
scales'fell  off,they  were  replaeed  by  new  ones; 
and  when  rubbed  off  the|sarfaee,  bled  freely. 
(Cent.  Poster.  Obs.  35). 

There  are  various  other  cutaneous  diseasra 
which  have  been  observed  on  the  infuita  soon 
after  birth ;  but  as  they  oecur  at  a  future 
period  of  life,  I  shall  describe  them  fUly  here- 
ifter* 
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InJlammaiion-^Causes   of  Inflammation — 
External  It^flammationsm 

AxoTHSR  pecaliarity  of  the  phenomenon 
of  inflammation,  is  its  power  of  changing 
locality;  and  this  takes  place  in  various 
ways :  either  a  series  of  organs  are  sympa- 
thetically stimulated  by  the  principal  focus, 
at  the  same  time  that  one  of  them  seems  to  at- 
tract to  itself  the  entire  nervous  activity,  the 
primary  inflammation  leaving  the  first  point 
it  occupied,  and  passing  to  that  single  organ, 
or  else  it  is  propagated,  makes  way,    and 
meanders  internally  as  it  sometimes  does 
externally,    passes   from    one    organ     to 
another,    ever  in  progress,  ever  changing 
its  •  portion,  at  one  time  intense,  at  another 
feeble— so  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
observation  of  these  displacements  in  con- 
templating an  inflammatory  process  that  has 
not  been  put  down  in  its  commencement ; 
—or  lastly,  the  change  of  place  occurs  in  an 
irregular  and  inexplicable  manner,  when 
the  inflammation    is    extremely    intense. 
Thus,  it  will  be  found  that  inflammation  is 
not  a  fixed  phenomenon,  it  is  ever  moving 
about  the    organism->a  fact  that    should 
always  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  order  to  remember  more  easily  the 
nature  of  these  displacements,  they  may  be 
classed  as  follows: — 1,  Passage  in  the  same 
organ:  here  the  inflammation  tends  from 
one  point  to  another  of  the  same  organ: 
the  instances  are  the  skin  and  mucous  mem* 
branes;  2.  Passages  to  organs  of  the  same 
character,  but  situated  in  diflerent  regions 
of  the  body ;  3.  Passage  from  the  exterior 
to  the  interior  by  the  cellular  tissue,  by 
the  continuous  membranes  and  by  the 
nerves ;  4.  Passage  from  the  internal  to  the 
external  parts  by  the  same  routes. 

The  idea  of  inflammation  should  never  be 
given  up  and  its  existence  forgotten  because 
it  is  no  longer  felt  and  pain  is  no  more  per- 
ceptible. In  fact  inflammation  is  never 
very  painful  except  when  it  involves  tissues 
wherein  nerves  of  relation  or  the  cerebro* 
spinal  abound,  and  such  instances  are  found 
principally  on  the  external  parts,  in  the 
skin,  which  is,  as  it  were,  our  sensitive  cloak ; 
bat  even  in  pain  it  is  exceedingly  transitory, 
for  early  combatting  with  the  inflanunation 
soon  dulls  the  exaggerated  sensibility.  At 
the  same  time  it  rarely  happens  that  pain 
is  so  slight  that  inflammation  of  the  der- 
moid tissue  cannot  be  traced  by  it.  Inter- 
nally the  phenomenon  of  pain  is  not  so 
palpably  manifested;  our  relations  with 
our  viscera  are  £ur  leas  felt.  These  for  ths 
moat  pert  are  only  painfal  at  the  com* 
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mcncementof  inflammation  J  subsequently  comes   intemnittent;  fonrthiy,  beeatue  a 

they  are  not  felt  at  ^1.    These  relations,  manifestly  intermittent  irritation  is  often  so 

however,  vary  with  individuals,  %ome  being  much  kept  up  by  a  continued  inflammatory 

naturally  more  obtuse  m  their  visceral  sen-  irritation  as  that  on  the  disappearance  of  one, 

sibilities  than  others.  the  other  is  arrested,      in^mation  and 

When  there  are    several    inflammatory  congestive  inflammatory  irritation  are  there- 

pointe  they  simultaneously  taasmit  their  fore  nearly  alUed;    they  can  neither  be 

influences  to  the  brain:  in  this  case  there  is  studied  separately  nor  can  they  be  formed 

a  confused  feeling,  the  patient  can  give  no  ioto  two  distinct  classes  of  diseases. 

distinct  account  of  his  sensations,  and  des-  Inflammation  always  ^tei«  the  composi* 

cribes  them  coUecUvely  as  malmse,  tion  of  the  fluids ;  in  the  first  instwic*,  ini^e 

Thus  you  may  perceive  that  pain  is  by  part  where  it  is  situated,  the  fibrin  and 

no  means  to  be  relied  upon  in  detecting  the  albumen  being  decomposed,  making  thus 

precise  seat  of  inflammation,  when  this  is  the  decompositidn  of  the  solids  and  fluids  in 

internal,  and  sometimes  not  even  when  it  that  part  simultaneous ;    subsequently   it 

is  external ;  for  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  alters  them  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 

always  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  as  is  remarked  in  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  the 

disease.  relations  between  it»  and  the  cruor  changing 

We  have  seen  that   mflammation  may  so  soon  as  the  inflammatory  condition  is 

pass  from  one  point  to  another,  be  propa-  established.     But    besides  these    changes 

gated  simultaneously  in  several  organs  and  others  occur  in  the  progress  of  inflamma- 

proceed   from    within   outwards  and  vice  tions.  The  blood  always  becomes  less  fibrin* 


versA.    But  it  is  never  generalised,  and  on     ous  and  more  serous;  and  when 

this  fact  I  beg  you  to  reflect  They  often  tion  has  yielded  pus  aad  caused  efl'usiona, 
sjpeak  of  general  diseases,  but  it  would  be  congestions  and  decompositions  of  various 
difficult  to  shew  such.  True,  there  are  ap-  fluids,  some  portion  of  their  molecules  is 
parently  general  phenomena — for  instance,  sure  to  be  absorbed  and  to  taint  the  circa- 
when  the  whole  nervous  system  is  in  an  ex-  lating  blood.  This  in  no  way  militates 
cited  condition— but  still  there  are  always  against  the  principle  of  applying  our  modi- 
points  in  which  irritation  is  more  at  work  fying  means  to  the  inflammatory  state  itself 
than  in  others.  What  generality  is  there  and  not  to  the  fluids;  for  let  their  deteriora- 
in  the  decided  febrile  state  P  You  may  tion  have  been  ever  so  great,  so  soon  as  the 
answer,  the  rapidity  of  the  blood's  motion,  inflammatory  action  ceases,  the  laws  of  the 
Yet  this  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  system  are  quickly  re-established  in  their 
Neither  pain  nor  the  circulation,  nor  the  healthy  condition, 
nervous  system  in  a  state  of  general  disturb- 

ance,  constitute  disease  in  the  majority  of  Causes  of  Inflammation. 

other  cases.  Inflammatioa  may  involve  ,  We  lio^ir  proceed  to  examine  the  causes  of 
the  entire  skin,  but  then  it  spares  other  inflammation,  which  you  will  never  compre- 
organs :  it  may  occupy  all  tiie  mucous  bend  in  any  other  way  than  by  reflecting 
membranes,  but  then  it  spares  the  parenchy-  on  the  modifications  they  produce  in  the 
matous  organs :  it  may  pervade  the  paren-  tissues.  In  this  view  the  phenomena  that 
chymata,  but  then  it  avoids  the  serous  tis-  accompany  its  development  may  be  re- 
sues,  and  so  on.  The  diseaaes  which  exhibit  duced  to  two  principal  ones,  which — con- 
tfae  most  extensive  inflammations  are  the  forming  to  the  ordinary  language — ^we  shall 
eruptive  phlegmasise,  of  which  I  make  anti-  call  the  proximate  causes ;  one  is  nervous 
dpatory  mention  in  order  to  have  facts  to  irritation,  the  other  sanguineous  congestion, 
present  to  you.  Irritotion  of  the  nervous  matter  is  indis- 

It  is  then  possible  to  have  inflammation     pensable  to  inflammation,  but  is  not  uni- 
in  all  the  tissues,  but  not  in  all  at  one  time,    formly  the  flrst  cause  of  it. 

Inflammation  sometimes  disappears  spon-        Sanguineous  congestion  is  also  necessary 
taneously.    Frequently  an  irritalion  hav-    to  oonstitute  inflammation,  but  it  is  not  the 
ing  the  characters  of  inflammation  and  that    most  common  cause  of  it:  the  most  ordi- 
appears  likely  to  end  as  it  does*  suddenly    nary'isnervousirritation,  which  is  developed 
ceases,  is  transmitted  elsewhere,  or  passes    and  produces  inflammation  upon  the  opera- 
away  altogether  with   the  morbid   state,    tion  of  various  causes.  It  may  be  induced — 
Subsequently  it  returns.    This  constitutes        I-  By  external  violence.    When  a  part 
the  intermittent  irritetions.    This  kind  of    has  been  incind,  bruised,  or  dragged,  the 
irritetion  cannot  be  separated  from  the  con-     phenomenon  is  pain  (we  suppose  the  hem- 
tinuous,  inasmuch  as,  fixet,  it  is  observed  in    orrhage  to  have  been  arrested),    Aiter  the 
all  cases  where  inflammation,  suh-inflam-     pain  comes  congestion,  an  afflux  of  serosity 
mation  and  other  shades  of  irritetion  are    and  blood,  the  sero-sangueneous    effusion, 
possible :  secondly,  because  an  irritation  at    The  serum  dis^pears,  the  blood  alone  ac- 
flrst  apparently  intermittent,  as  it  acquires    cumulates,  and  inflammation  apftears  in  the 
fresh  activity,  changes  into  a  continued  form    lips  of  the  wound. 

and  produces  the  same  disorders  as  that  2.  By  the  introduction  of  foreigabodies  to 
form :  thirdly,  because  an  irritation  abso-  the  sur&ces  of  relation,  the  respiratory,  gas- 
lutely  continued  changes  its  form  after  trie,  or  genito-urinary  passages.  On  such 
undergoing  oeztaia  modifications,  and  be-    introdu<'*'''~    *^       ^b  nrst ,  augumentation 
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^thtfsecretioiis,  thensaagiiintotts  conges- 
tioD.  The  trae  inflammation  afterwards 
predominates,  and  by  it  the  secretions  are 
for  a  short  space  stopped. 

3.  By  a  forced  augmentation  of  innerva- 
tion  withont  the  existence  of  either  of  the 
preceding  causes.  If  you  keep  an  organ  in 
constant  play,  you  change  its  vital  physio- 
logical elevation  into  a  vital  pathological 
elevation  or  inflammation. 

4.  By  irritating  molecules  that  circulate 
with  the  fliAds.  These  molecules  develope 
irritation  in  different  points,  in  the  biain,  in 
the  digestive  apparatus,  in  the  lungs,  the  ge- 
nital organs  lo^,  and  to  their  history  is  refer* 
lable,  the  absorption  of  all  irritating  matters. 

5.  By  congestions.    Blood  accumulated 
in  a  part  iriitates  it.     In  fact,  that  fluid 
may  be,  like  the  too  great  influx  of  nervous 
energy,  an  irritant  to  the  body :  for  whether 
we  call  the  nervous  power  electricity,  gal-* 
yanie  principle,  orbiotic  imponderable,  it 
is  no  less  a  matter,  which  by  its  accumula* 
tion  produces  irritation.    So  also  of  the 
accumulation  of  blood  in  a  part.    Should 
the  disposition  to  irritation  be  added   to 
that  which  causes  the  blood  to  accumulate^ 
you  have  a  phlegmasia  in  which  irritation 
is  chiefly  prominent ;  this  combined  action 
may  be  remarked  in  (he  changes  of  nervous 
influx  and  distribution  of  blood  that  occur 
repeatedly  in  the  twenty ^four  hours.    It  is 
well  known  that  when  heat  surrounds  the 
body  the  blood  tends  to  the  external  parts, 
the  veins  swell  and  the  arteries  beat  more 
vigorously,  and  that  when  cold  is  applied 
the  blood  is  repelled  to  the  internal  parti, 
and  accumulates  in  the  viscera.  This  species 
of  swinging  motion,  which  occure  repeatedly 
in  the  same  day  and  with  varied  degrees  of 
vigour  and  duration,  of  flux  and  reflux,  or, 
if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  this  alternatioD 
of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  movements, 
latignes  and    irritates    the  organs;     and 
should  an  irritative  tendency  exist,  inflam- 
mation is  generated  and  receives  from  it 
more  strength  and  obstinacy.    But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  separate  completely  the  pheno- 
menon of  irritation  from  that  of  congestion 
as  the  cause  of  phlegmasia.    One  of  the 
facts  in  (avoor  of  congestion  in  that  charac- 
ter is,  that  when  vigorous  individuals  are  in 
the  habit  of  undergoing  certain  kinds  of 
efforts,  either  from  taste  or  necessity,  they 
are  attacked  with  spitting  of  blood,  and  im- 
mediately afterwKnis   with   inflammation; 
However  the  fact  may  be  with  regard  to 
this  priority  of  nervous  irritation  or  san- 
guineous congestion  in  producing  inflam- 
mation, it  is  still  certain  that  in  them  we 
have  the  two  fundamental  causes  of  that 
phenomenon. 

Having  premised  these  considerations,  we 
*  may  without  difliculty  connect  them  with 
those  of  the  hygienic  modifiers  and  use 
them  to  assist  us  in  investigating  the  causes 
of  inflammatory  diseases.  You  may  thus 
leMTu  that  the  difficulties  of  pathology  ara 


not  so  great  as  'they  appear,  and  that  to 
avoid  them  you  need  only  follow  the  method 
indicated  by  the  identity  of  causes,  a  method 
that  saves  much  repetition  and  confusion. 
And  it  is  not  without  cause  that  we  attach 
so  much  importance  to  the  consideration  of 
causes,  for  the  more  we  know  of  them  the 
more  easily  shall  we  find  the  remedy ;  some 
deny  this,  but  their's  is  a  want  of  reflexion. 

We  arrange  the  causes  of  inflammation 
according  to  the  order  of  the  materiab  in- 
eluded  in  hygiene. 

1.  AppHeaia,  These  give  us  all  the  sur- 
gical inflammations)  which  should  be  re- 
ferred to  irritation. 

2.  GesttL  You  already  know  how  the 
forced  action  of  an  organ  produces  inflam- 
mation of  it.  Violent  exercise  that  causes 
the  blood  to  circulate  with  too  much  im- 
petuosity always  ends  in  the  inflammation 
of  some  great  viscus.  No  diseases  are  more 
serious  than  those  consequent  on  long 
forced  marches ;  and  such  are  more  particu- 
larly violent  if  the  body,  after  the  exertion, 
be  seiaed  with  coldi^or  if,  during  the  exer- 
tion, some  vehement  external  stimulus,  as 
heat,  is  operating. 

3.  Imguta*  Too  much  or  too  stimula- 
ting food  determine,  on  their  contact  with 
the  stomach,  irritations  upon  which  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  surfaces  or  of  the 
organs  connected  with  them  ensue.  By 
furnishing  a  snperfluous  quantity  of  nutri- 
tive material  they  enrich  the  blood  so  as  to 
render  it  irritant.  They  also  act  indirectly, 
by  arousing  the  passions  and  leading  to  acts 
that  disturb  the  economy.  In  food  will  be 
found  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
inflammation,  for  with  it,  irritating  and 
more  or  less  acrid  matter  enter  the  body 
and  light  up  organs  that  are  but  too  ready 
to  be  acted  on. 

4.  Pereepia,  Strained  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellectual feculties  is  a  powerful  incentive 
to  inflammataoo,  and  no  wonder  it  is  so, 
since  tiis  matter  that  serves  to  innervation 
is  itself  a  stimulant.  Neuroses  are  frequent- 
ly followed  by  inflammation ;  cut  or  tie  a 
ntrve,  and  aa  inflammation  or  abscess 
siraightway  forms  in  the  part  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  Moral  affections  and 
the  passions  determine  visceral  congestions, 
disturb  the  order  of  the  secretory  organs, 
disorder  the  bile»  saliva,  &c.  and  even  causa 
bsnnorrhage  and.  sanguineous  secretions.  I 
have  seen  anger  produce  phlegmonoid,  and 
even  gangrenous  erysipelas. 

5.  dreuB^fums  The  atmosphere  may  be 
an  irritative  cause  if  it  is  too  active,  or  if 
tl^re  is  a  necessity  for  its  very  frequent 
iSpiration.  You  may  perhaps  scarcely  cre- 
dit it,  but  it  is  certain  that  too  pure  an 
atmosphere  is  capable  of  producing  an  acute 
phlegmasia,  or  of  communicating  a  greater 
activity  to  already  existing  inflammations. 
Like  water  and  other  media  the  air  may 
cause  disease  by  variation  in  its  temperature* 
Cold  air  is  an  indirect  stimulant  which  pro- 
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duces  inflammation,  either  by  repelling  the 
blood  to  the  interior  of  the  body  and  caus- 
ing congestion  of  the  viacera,  thus  leading 
to  their  inflammation  and  super-secretiop: 
or  by  a  re-action,  by  which  the  inflamma- 
tion seizes  the  part  first  attacked  by  the 
cold.  If  the  impression  is  insufficient  to 
produce  this  re-action,  the  skin  is  still  more 
sensitive  and  even  painful;  this  is  seen  in 
very  frosty  weather,  when  the  sensibility  of 
the  whole  body  is  increased.  It  is  true  that 
this  sensibility  decreases  with  habit,  but  that 
is  a  subject  involving  the  theory  of  acclima- 
tions. The  atmosphere,  moreover,  acts  by 
the  medium  of  the  irritative  corpuscules 
with  which  it  is  loaded,  and  which  some- 
times find  entrance  to  the  body. 

You  see  then  how  multiplied  are  the 
causes  of  inflammation  and  the  use  of  sub- 
dividing them:  I  have  only  stated  them 
generally,  because  we  shall  return  to  them 
in  speaking  of  the  individual  species  of  in- 
flammation.   But  before  dismissing  the  sub- 
ject, we  will  consider  them  in  another  point 
of  view,  and  divide  them  into  two  series — 
thase  that  are  ordinary,  usual,  and  produce 
inflammation  of  a  decided  cast,  easily  re- 
cognised, and  easily  treated:  and  those  that 
give  the  inflammation  a  specific  modifica- 
tion by  which  its  progress  is  so  disordered  as 
to  render  it  less  tangible,  and  less  tract- 
able by  the  physician  than  in  the  most  or- 
dinary cases.  For  the  physiological  physician 
makes  what  he  pleases  of  ordinary  inflam- 
mation when  he  takes  it  ab  initio,  whereas 
when  the  causes  in  question  have  come  into 
play,  the  scene  is  changed,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alteration  of  the  fluids  or  the 
derangement  of  the  principle  of  innervation 
by  them.    The  inflammations  that  ensue 
upon  this  second  series  of    deteriorating 
agents  should  not  be  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  others,  because  if  you  con- 
found them  you  thereby  increase  the  diffi- 
culty.    In  proceeding  from  the  more  known 
to  the  less  known,  I  shall  first  descant  on 
the  ordinary  inflammations  that  bear  the 
greatest  similarity  to  each  other. 

After  the  causes  comes  the  theory  of  pre- 
dispositions by  which  inflammation  is  va- 
riously exhibited  in  different  individuals; 
in  the  strong,  well-constituted,  powerfully 
digesting,  inflammation  has  always  an  un- 
deviating  and  palpable  progress  that  is  not 
easily  modified ;  in  the  feeble,  ill-developed, 
who  are  excitable  to  all  the  causes  of  disease, 
and  have  been  reared  in  a  bad  atmosphere 
and  with  improper  food,  the  physiological 
state  is  actually  pathological,  and  the  in- 
flammations they  suffer  from,  have  neither 
the  appearance  nor  the  true  progress  exm- 
bited  in  the  former.  Important  distinctions 
are  also  founded  on  the  age  and  sex.  There 
are  likewise  depraved  conditions  produced 
by  previous  disease,  that  should  be  taken 
into  account 

We  shall  now,  as  before  said,  proceed 
with  the  examination  of  the  ordinary  in- 


flammations situated  externally,  and  vhose 
existence  is  readily  detected. 

Cutaneout  Infiammationa. — The  skin  takes 
on  three  forms  of  inflammation,  the  erythe- 
matous, the  furuncular,  and  pustular.  We 
first  speak  of  the  erythematous  in  its  pri- 
mary character,  and  not  aa  proceeding  from 
an  internal  inflammation. 

Erythematous  Inflammation  of  the  Skin,  or 
Erysipelas. — The  external  and  internal  causes 
of  this  inflammation  are  those  of  inflamma- 
tion in  general,  that  is,  every  thing  that  ac- 
cumulates irritability  or  produces  plethora  ; 
youth,  the  sanguineous  temperament,  hot 
climates  on  one  of  moderate  climes,  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature — a  very  common 
cause — ^all  kinds  of  cutaneous  excitations 
caused  by  irritating  rubefacients  and  fric- 
tions, proximity  to  great  heat,  &c. 

Erysipelas  presents  the  four  known  cha- 
racters of  redness,  tumefaction,  heat,  and 
pain,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  types 
of  inflammation.  .  The  heat  is  sharp ;  the 
redness  (gradually  diminishes,  and  is  in- 
sensibly lost  in  the  normal  skin,  disap- 
peais  on  pressure  by  the  finger,  which 
pressure  leaves  a  white  mark :  this  last  does 
not  take  place,  however,  if  the  inflammatioa 
be  intense.  If  the  inflammation  is  still  more 
intense,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
swells  and  becomes  phlegmonous ;  pustules 
appear  on  the  surface ;  these,  indeed,  are 
seen  in  almost  all  kinds  of|  erysipelas,  but 
more  particularly  in  shingles  (zona),  which 
is  true  erysipelas,  and  should  not  be  be  iso- 
lated merely  from  its  peculiar  form.  You 
may  tell  me  it  is  connected  with  gastric  af- 
fections, but  I  have  seen  it  primary  and 
altogether  independent  in  character. 

Let  us  now  apply  what  has  been  said 
of  propagation  and  dissemination  to  erysi- 
pelas. In  the  first  place  it  is  propagated 
and  extends  without  changing  its  locality, 
and  in  this  manner  sometimes  covers  a  large 
surface.  In  the  next  place  it  changes  si- 
tuation and  wanders  over  the  skin,  leaving 
its  former  positions  clear.  If  simple,  it  may 
disappear  and  leave  no  trace;  if  phlegmon- 
ous it  does  uot  disperse,  it  suppurates,  pro- 
duces abscess,  and  occasionally  forms  an 
eschar  or  tissues  rendered  gangrenous  by 
the  excess  of  infiammation.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  difficult  to  sssign  any  particular 
progress  and  spontaneous  termination  to 
erysipelas,  for  it  is  rarely  left  to  itself,  and 
always  modified  in  some  manner.  But 
when  no  treatment  is  applied,  what  ensues? 
enormous  deterioration  of  tissue.  In  the 
army  I  have  seen  cases  left  to  themselves 
that  proceeded  with  frightful  stride,  causing 
purulent  deposits,  disorganisations,  morti- 
fied shreds,  absorption  of  pus,  and  finally, 
inducing  fatal  cerebral  phlegmasise. 

Regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  phleg-    • 
masia  in  question  is  disseminated  in  the  sys- 
tem, you  observe  at  its  commencement  ma- 
laise, tremor,  inquietude,  and  then  by  a  fur- 
further  step,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  red 
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tongae»  freqaent  pulse,  gastric  heat  and 
Beositiveneas,  iu  a  word,  the  develop- 
ment and  addition  of  an  internal  phleg- 
masia, itself  tending  to  extension  and  pro- 
pagation through  the  viscera — as  the  ery- 
sipelas did  in  the  skin — with  a  cortege  of 
symptoms  and  disorganizations  that  it  would 
he  premature  at  present  to  detail.  In  such  an 
instance  you  have  a  complicated  and  possi- 
bly fatal  disease.  Should  it  prove  so,  yoa 
may  by  dissection  ascertain  the  existence  of 
such  external  disorders,  as  redness  and  injec- 
tion of  the  skin,  the  thickening  of  the  dermoid 
tissue,  infiltration  of  sero-sanguinolent  fluids, 
pus  and  putrid  sanies  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  collections  of  decomposed 
matters,  gangrenous  shreds,  &c.  On^  the 
internal  appearances  we  shall  dwell  when 
treating  of  the  visceral  phelgmasisD. 

You  see  then  that  erysipelas  is  not  so  sim- 
ple and  indifferent  an  affection  as  might  be  ima- 
gined ;  for  it  shews  you  how  it  is  that  diseases 
succeed  and  are  connected  with  each  other. 
You  have  doubtless  seen  abundance  of  cases 
of  erysipelas,  and  will  be  inclined  to  think 
it  idle  in  me  to  rest  so  long  on  things  you 
are  so  well  aware  of,  though  I  have  avoided 
the  prolix  details.  But  this  is  my  own  man- 
ner, and  it  will  lead  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  connection  of  the  facts  mentioned  with 
other  diseases,  and  shew  you  that  no  disease, 
however  common,  can  well  be  passed  orer. 

On  what  do  we  ground  our  prognosis  P — 
You  can  answer  for  yourselves:  on  the  de- 
gree of  propagation  in  the  skin  and  dissemi- 
nation in  the  viscera.  So  long  as  erysipelas 
is  simple,  superficial,  not  phlegmonoid  and 
slow  in  its  progress,  the  prognosis  cannot  be 
unfavourable.  But  should  its  march  be  ra- 
pid, should  it  traverse  the  skin,  reach  the 
cellular  tissue  and  become  phlegmonoid,  you 
may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  dissemination 
into  the  interior,  and  that  a  consecutive  in- 
fiammation  of  the  digestive  mucous  mem- 
branes, and,  perhaps,  of  the  vertebral  and 
cerebral  membranes  also,  will  be  developed; 
the  danger  is  then  urgent,  and  death  more 
than  likely.  The  latter  can  only  take  place 
however  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
the  inflammation  into  the  viscera,  for  no 
one  dies  of  external  disorders — an  incon- 
testable and  memorable  truth. 

Attend  f[>  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.— 
When  incipient,  slight,  and  superficial,  it  la 
sometimes  successfully  combated  by  astrin- 
gents, the  salts  of  lead,  cold  lotions,  and  by 
the  simultaneous  application  of  narcotics 
and  astringents.  In  this  stage  it  may  even 
be  nut  a  stop  to  and  irritated  with  impunity 
by  lunar  caustic,  mercurial  frictions,  or  ablis- 
ter.  This  may  be  very  well  when  the  irri- 
tative impulse  is  not  sufficiently  forcibleL ; 
but  if  it  possesses  a  certain  vigour  and  tends 
to  pass  the  skin  and  become  phlegmonoid, 
these  means  only  precipitate  its  progress  and 
hasten  the  inflammatory  and  nervous  disse- 
mination. For  the  rest,  thia  increased  ten- 
dency to  divemination  in  consequence  of  the 
iaopportiue  um  of  such  lawm  is  nol  pecu« 


liar  to  erysipelatous  inflammations  of  the 
skin :  the  same  danger  obtains  in  treating  in- 
ternal inflammations  in  a  similar  manner. — 
Mark  this  fact;  for  our  doctrine  is  so  cohe- 
rent that  all  its  truths  are  connected,  and  arc, 
as  it  were,  within  each  other. 

The  remedies  alluded  to  are  only  proper 
in  erysipelas  in  the  degree  of  erythema,  or 
that  which  Cullen  called  erysipelas  from  ex- 
ternal causes.    As  to  that  which  he  consi- 
dered as  analgous  to  variolous  eruptions,  the 
mischief  of  treating  it  in  this  manner  would 
be  still  greater.    This  is  a  most  important 
distinction  to  be  made  in  determining  the 
treatment  of  affections  of  this  kind.    In  fact, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  inter- 
nal inflammation  may  cause  the   develop- 
ment of  erysipelas,  and  give  it  a  more  rapid 
march,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  in  all  the 
severe  cases  of  that  disease  there  should  be, 
as  Stoll  said,  an  internal  disposition  or  gas- 
tric condition,  either  bilious,  mucous,  or  in- 
fiammatory.     Very  serious  and  extensive 
erysipelas  is  observed  without  anything  of 
the  kind ;  and  this  fact  allows  us  to  present 
erysipelas  as  an  example  of  a  primary  in- 
flammation that  is  able  to  disturb  all  the 
functions  by  self-propagation  and  dissemina- 
tion.    In  treating  it  therefore,  we  must  not 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  be  incessantly 
purging,  vomiting,  or  bleeding  the  patient : 
it  is  only  incumbent  on  us  to  take  the  fact 
as  we  receive  it — if  the  erysipelas  is  slight 
you  may  try  the  arresting  treatment  men- 
tioned above.     But  if  it  is  intense  and  phleg- 
monoid, you  cannot,  it  will  be  dangerous 
and  you  will  be  rash.    Bather  employ  local 
bleedings,  which  are  always  useful,  and  ge- 
neral ones  if  there  is  plethora.    Practice  the 
latter  freely  and  copiously,  particularly  if 
the  inflammation,  having  passed  to  some  in- 
ternal part,  pulmonary  or  cerebral  conges- 
tion is  present ;  in  that  case  do  not  fear  to 
repeat  the  bleedings  as  often  as  that  conges- 
tion inclines  to  a  renewal — it  is  the  only  con- 
dition of  your  decided  success.     If  gastritis 
or  gastro-enteritis  is  present,  either  in  a  pri- 
mary or  consecutive  character,  attack  it  in 
like  manner,  allowing,  however,  the  local 
bleedings  of  the  abdomen  always  to  exceed 
the  general.    The  drinks  ought  only  to  be 
demulcent  and  refreshing.    Lastly,  if  the 
erysipelas  has  become  phlegmonoid,  sup- 
purating, gangrenous,  you  are  obliged  to 
use  means,  the  consideration  of  which  makes 
no  part  of  this  course.    During  convales- 
cence, prudence  in  regimen  and  other  hygi- 
enic means  constitutes  the  true  treatment. 
However— and  this  should  never  be  slurred 
in  the  treatment  of  all  inflammations  what- 
ever—care should  be  had  to  restore  any  sup- 
pressed evacuation,    menses,  hemorrhoids, 
&c.,  or  supply  their  place. 

Furuncular  Jnfiammaiion, — Inorder  tobring 
together  into  one  final  point  of  view  all  the 
external  inflammations,  I  shall  now  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  second  form  of  them, 
the  furuncular  or  perpendicular  inflamroar 
tioA  of  the  Bkio,    lU  caiues  are  to  be  foam 
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in  all  proloxiged  irritations  of  the  akin.  It 
is  impoflsible  to  say  wherefore  these  irrita- 
tions produce  fnruncular  inflammations  in 
some,  and  erysipelas  in  others ;  individa- 
ale  so  constitated  however  most  certainly 
exist.  In  either  case  a  i^elapse  is  to  be 
dreaded. 

The  predisposition  to  boils  consista  in  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineous 
f ystems ;  but  we  must  materialize  this  irri- 
tability, otherwise  it  is  vague.  Those  who 
have  unusually  irritable,  nervous,  and  san<- 
guineons  systems  also  carry  in  the  respira- 
tory, digestive,  and  genital  mucous  mem- 
branes a  shade  of  irritation  which  is  ever 
ready  to  be  raised  to  the  inflammatory  point, 
and  which  meantime  causes  an  incessant  in- 
quietude of  the  nervous  centres,  maintaining 
in  them  a  state  of  agitation  proportionate  to 
ita  own  activity.  Such  individuals,  whom  a 
too  stimulating  mode  of  living  places  in  this 
state  of  inflammatory  irritability,  are  also 
liable  to  actual  inflammation  from  the  slight- 
est canses :  and  boil  is  among  the  affections 
that  this  cause  may  induce. 

A  boil  is  a  small,  red  elevation,  limited 
around  the  skin,  accompanied  with  sharp 
pain,  itching,  and  subsequently  with  burning 
pain.  A  swelling  rises  round  it,  the  redness 
changes  to  brown,  a  yellow  point  appears  at 
the  summit,  where  there  is  also  an  excoria- 
tion. An  autopsy  of  the  boil  is  one  of  the 
remedies,  and  if  we  practise  it  we  shall  find 
a  head  of  cellular  tissue  traversing  the  depth 
of  it,  swelled,  forcibly  separating  the  fibrous 
network  ef  the  dermis,  already  in  a  state  of 
suppuration,  acting  like  a  pin  that  is  passed 
through  the  skin.  The  disease  progresses 
until  this  cellular  tissue,  or  core,  as  it  is 
called,  becomes  isolated  and  detached  by 
suppuration ;  it  islike  a  worm,  and  may  like 
it  be  drawn  out,  leaving  an  empty  space  be- 
hind it.  After  this  abstraction,  the  swelling 
diminisheSf  and  all  returns  to  a  state  of 
quietude. 

The  above  is  the  most  simple  form ;  for  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  cores  or  suppu- 
rated cellular  shreds  are  multiple  and  con- 
fluent, and  thus  foment  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation,  the  propagation  and  disse- 
mination of  which  are  then  to  be  feared, 
whereby  more  or  fewer  of  the  phenomena  dis- 
played in  erysipelas  are  produced.  When 
at  this  degree  the  disease  takes  the  name  of 
anthrax  or  carbuncle.  The  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  this  constricted  group  of  cores 
swells,  becomes  phlegmonous  and  the  in- 
flammation by  extension  may  produce  ery- 
sipelas. Here  then  is  a  very  evident  propa- 
gation. Things  may  go  sufficiently  far  to 
cause  dissemination,  but  this  is  rare.  More 
ordinarily,  the  disease,  after  causing  fever 
and  considerable  pain,  ends,  and  the  portion 
of  skin  interposed  between  the  small  cores  of 
cellular  tissue  fall  into  gangrene,  and  an 
actual  eschar  forms :  in  simple  boils  such  do 
not  form  ;  it  is  only  when  several  cores  to- 
gether distend  the  skin  in  a  violent  manner* 
ttud  tho  exceeave  inflammation  of  the  cea« 


tze  annHulateslife  thffire,«that  wehateeachata. 
In  these  cases  a  loss  of  substances  aa  large 
as  your  hand  may  occur,  but  once  detached, 
every  thing  becomes  quiet  of  itself.  Not 
but  that  internal  and  very  intense  inHsmma- 
tions|requiring  active  treatment  may  ariee  Be« 
^condarily  and  in  consequence  of  certain  pre- 
dispositionsifor  such  may  be  observed  in  all  dis- 
eases, inflammation  being  a  phenon^enon  that 
ean  neither  be  considered  exelusively  nor  iso* 
lated  ifli  any  particular  organ,  its  unceasing 
tendency  being  to  communicate  and  come 
into  complieation  whenever  it  has  reached 
a  certain  considerable  degree  of  intensity. 

In  the  next  lecture  we  pass  to  the  other 
points  connected  with  the  subject  of  furun* 
cular  inflammation. 

SttbfdOlf. 

Proceedings  of  the  Hunterian  BoHety,  during 

the  Tear  1834. 
Wb  wish  other  Societies  would  imitate  the 
excellent  example  of  the  Hunterian,  and  pub- 
lish a  similar  Report  to  that  before  us. 

It  will  appear  by  our  extracts,  that  the 
names  of  speakers  are  not  given — a  proper 
proceeding,  but  merely  the  results  of  their 
observations.  If  this  plan  were  generally 
adopted,  it  would  cure  many  members  of  their 
cacoethes  loquendi. 
"I.  Afeeiionfo/fhe  Brain  and  Nervoia  System, 

"  Brain,  Abscesses  in  ;^Sk  case  which  com- 
menced in  ear  disease,  and  proceeded  insidi- 
ously till  it  destroyed  life.  Such  cases  spoken 
of  as  rendered  the  more  important  from  being 
not  unfrequent. 

**  Brain ; — instance  of  large  deposit  of  fi- 
brine  at  the  basis  of— spreading  itself  on  the 
nerves  and  vessels.  In  which  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  was  exemplified. 

*\Brain ; — instance  of  scrofulous  tumours. 
The  patient  was  an  infant,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  tumours  were  found,  and  resembled 
strumous  tubercles  of  other  parls.  There 
was  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles.  Ne- 
vertheless,  there  was  remarkable  diminution 
of  symptoms  before  death. 

"  Broui ;— degeneracy  of  structure — ^im- 
puted to  a  blow  on  the  head,  received  eight 
months  before  death,  and  fVom  which  injury 
the  patient  apparently  recovered.  Paralysis 
ensued,  and  the  disease  ended  fatally. 

Epilepsy; — which  also  arose  fhim  a  blow 
on  the  head.  In  another  ease  related,  the 
epilepsy  arose  from  a  similar  cause,  and  eon- 
tinued  during  two  years,  when  on  the  8Uper*r 
vention  of  dfarrhosa  the  epilepsy  ceased. 
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'*  Peduntulaied  bony  TVimoiir /—growing 
^rom  the  inner  table  of  the  calvarinm,  and 
dipping  between  the  convolutions  of  the  left 
hemisphere.  There  was  sudden  death,  and 
a  clot  of  blood  was  found  in  each  yentricle. 

**  DeUrium  tremens ; — numerous  instances 
were  related  bearing  chiefly  on  the  treatment 
by  opium  or  depletioa.  The  preponderating 
evidence  was  in  favour  of  opium,  and  solid 
opium  was  preferred  to  the  liquid  prepara- 
tion. In  one  case,  36  grains  were  taken 
within  36  hours,  in  doses  of  four  grains  every 
four  hours.  In  another  instance,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  laudanum,  and  forty  grains 
of  opium,  within  a  very  short  period.  A 
state  of  eoma  was  induced,  and  the  respira- 
tions did  not  exceed  five  or  six  per  minute, 
yet  the  patient  recovered.  Circumstances 
were  specified  under  which  the  combination 
of  opium  with  ammonia  was  highly  extolled ; 
less  opium  appeared  requisite  to  produce  a 
given  effect.  The  advantages  of  annihilating 
the  imaginary  olgect,  and  of  substituting  a 
real  one,  as  a  hat,  &c.  were  attested. 

'•  Nerven  Sjfitemj — a  pqver  waa  read  on  the 
distribution  and.  fanctions  of  thoee  nerves 
said  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  derive  their  influ- 
ence Arom  the  tractus  respiratorius.  The  an- 
thor  adverted  to  the  &et  that  the  sympathetic 
nerve  is  formed  before  any  other  part  of  the 
fetal  animal,  to  that  at  birth  the  fnnctionfi  of 
assimilation,  circulation^  secretion,  respira* 
tion,  and  viduntary  motion,  are  under  its 
government.  The  author  endeaToured  to 
shew  that  the  precise  central  origin  given  to 
the  respiratory  nerves  does  not  exist,  but 
that  the  peculiar  powers  of  those  nerves  are 
derived  from  their  connexion  with  the  sym- 
pathetic. An  intensting  discusaioo,  in 
which  some  experiments  and  physiological 
observations  were  adduced,  in  corroboration 
of  the  author's  opinions,  ensued  on  this  com- 
munication. 

"II.  Diseases  of  the  Thorax. 

**  Heart , — ^instance  of  hyper^phy  of,  with 
ossification  of  the  mitral  valves.  In  this  case, 
there  was  pul|^ness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  a  loaded 
state  of  their  vessels,  which,  with  some  sus- 
picious circumstances  preceding  death,  led  to 
an  apprehension  |of  poison.  It  was  shown, 
however,  that  such  apgcarancea  in  .the  aU« 


mentary  canal  are  not  unfrequently  observed 
after  death  from  disease  of  the  heart. 

**  Heart  ruptured  ;—several  instances  al- 
luded  to,  in  some  of  which  the  patients  lived 
24  hours.  In  others,  death  was  instantane. 
ous.  The  rupture  most  frequently  happened 
in  the  left  ventricle. 

"  Aortic  valve ; — an  instance  of  its  rupture 
in  a  boy,  from  his  being  frightened  at  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol.  He  instantly  felt  pain  at 
the  region  of  the  heart,  soon  became  dropsi- 
cal, and  died  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

** Lungs; — a  paper  was  read  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  cells  is  the  seat  of 
pneumonia.  The  author  believed  that  what 
is  called  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  or  pneumonia,  is  not  inflammation  of 
the  parenchyma,  but  of  the  meqxbrane  lining 
the  cells.  Also  that  the  inflammation  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  pUstic  and  non-plastic,  with 
intermediate  varieties.  In  the  former,  orga- 
nizable  lymph  is  thrown  out ;  in  the  latter, 
there  is  a  grey  secretion,  which  gives  the  dis- 
eased portion  the  name  of  grey  hepatization, 
and  is  much  like  Castile  soap.  The  products 
of  this  inflammation  are  unorganizable.  These 
two  conditions  said  to  differ,  ab  initio,  and  to 
requirq  different  treatment— the  plastic  bleed- 
ing and  mercury,  and  the  non-plastic  stimu- 
lants. 

**  Larynx  and  (Esophagus ; — ulcerated  open- 
ing between  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  in  a 
young  woman.  There  was  stricture  in  the 
oesophagus,  with  ulceration  to  some  extent- 
For  several  weeks  before  death,  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  symptoms,  that  an  opening 
into  the  larynx  had  taken  place.  One  of  the 
inferior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  was 
denuded,  and  one  of  the  recurrent  nerves  ex- 
posed. The  female  in  whom  these  lesions 
occurred  had  been  the  subject  of  hysteria,  and 
it  was  suspected  that  the  sympathetic  irrita- 
tion of  the  parts  in  the  throat  had  ended  in 
organic  change. 

**  (Esophagus; — instance  of  a  pouch  at  the 
lower  extremity,  occasioned  by  a  stricture 
near  the  cardiac  orifice,  so  that  the  food,  after 
remaimng  only  a  short  time  in  the  dilated 
portion,  returned. 

*'Dy^ncea  and  Dysphagia  i-.-^n  instanee 
which  arose  from  nervous  excitement* 

''i3r0iicAocel<i-Hi  remarkable  iostanoeofy 
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in  which  iodine  appeared  to  angment  the 
swelling.  Carbonate  of  soda  was  then  given 
in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  and  repeated  three 
times  a  day.  The  enlargement  decreased. 
The  iodine  was  again  tried  with  the  same 
effect  as  before,  when  the  soda  was  a  second 
time  resorted  to,  and  |With  a  similarly  good 
effect  Ultimately,  however,  the  disease  was 
removed  by  the  iodnret  of  iron. 

**  III.  DUeatet  qf  the  Abdomen, 
**  Stomaeh ; — instance  of  perforation  by  nicer. 
A  young  female  servant,  in  previously  good 
health,  was  attacked  with  acute  burning  pain 
in  the  epigastrium.    The  pulse  was  100,  soft 
and  compressible.    She  was  bled  and  purged, 
and  died  after  sixteen  hours'  illness.   There 
were  two  round  openings,  with  slightly  in- 
flamed edges,  near  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  through  which  a  quantity  of  food 
had  passed  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.   The 
gall-bladder  contained  calculi. 
.  "  Stomaeh; — perforated  by  a  woman  who 
stabbed  herself.   The  contents  of  the  viscus 
flowed  out- of  the  wound.  She  fell  into  a  state 
of  collapse,  but  was  sufficiently  sensible  to  be 
alarmed  at  her  own  act.    She  endured  total 
abstinence  from  ingesta  for  thirty-six  hours. 
She  recovered,  but  ascites  followed  in  four 
months.    This  was  also  removed.    It  was  re- 
marked, that  wounds  in  the  stomach  heaj 
with  greater  facility  than  those  of  the  intes- 
tines,  from  the  less  activity  of  peristaltic  mo- 
tion. 

'*  Stomach; — retention  of  undigested  matter 
in — as  carrots,  celery,  &c.— 'instance  of  their 
proving  fatal. 

**  Intestine  i — case  in  which  the  duodenum 
was  perforated  by  an  ulcer.  The  patient  had 
resided  in  warm  climates,  and  was  attacked 
two  hours  after  supper  with  acute  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  about  the  right  shoulder. 
There  was  scarcely  any  affection  of  pulse. 
The  contents  of  the  intestine  and  stomach 
had  escaped.  The  differences  between  ruptur« 
and  perforation  were  alluded  to.  It  was  stated 
that  in  rupture  the  mucous  membrane  inva- 
riably curls  over  the  rent  peritoneum,  but  in 
ulceration  the  lesion  of  the  mucous  membiane 
usually  extends  beyond  that  of  the  serous. 
•  Ulceration  of  the  bowels  was  considered  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  persons  who  have  re- 
sided in  [hot  climates  Rest  and  opium  were 
considered  to  afford  the  only  chance  of  closing 


the  opeidng,  whilst  the  inflammatory  stage  ia 
to  be  relieved  by  venesection. 

"A.  few  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  duode- 
num were  mentioned,  in  which  obstinate  to- 
miting  had  preceded  death.  Other  instances 
were  related  in  which  the  adhetive  inflamma- 
tion had  limited  the  eifosion. 

"  JntetHnal  hemorrhage :— -ttilii  Immense 
disdiarges  of  mnco-puruient  matter.-^A.  case 
was  related  in  which  alum  injections,  and 
add  astringents  by  the  month,  had  been  ser- 
viceable. 

**  HenUa ; — an  anomalous  instanoe  of,  was 
related.    A  man,  Kt.  67,  was  seized  with 
vomiting  and  purging.    In  his  straining  ef- 
forts, protrusion  of  the  bowel  took  place.  Ho 
was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  the  hernia 
was  reduced.  The  symptoms  of  strangulatioii^ 
however,  continued,   and  peritonitis  super- 
vened, but  he  had  no  pain  or  tension  about  the 
part  itself.    In  the  failure  of  giving  relief,  a 
consultation  was  held  as  to  the  propriety  of 
operation,  when  it  vras  dedded,  that  as  the 
hernia  was  not  the  primary  disorder,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  redueed,  it  was  not  justi- 
.  fiable.    The  man  died.    On.  examination,  a 
small  knuckle  of  intestine  vras  found  strangu- 
lated in  the  inner  ring,  and  just  within  the 
abdomen  a  sac  containing  a  larger  hernia^ 
also  incarcerated,  vras  found.   It  was  thought 
that  the  amaller  portion  had  come  down  after 
the  sac  had  been  retained,  and  that  had  aa 
operation  been  performed  it  was  not  probable 
that  the  more  internal  hernia  would  have  been 
discovered. 

''  XAver ;— a  large  hydatid  cyst  of,  was  ex-* 
hibited  to  the  Society.  The  female  from 
whose  body  it  was  taken  was  sixteen  years  of 
age.  It  had  been  seve^  years  in  formation^ 
and  hnmorrage  from  the  bowels  took  place 
before  death.  The  cyst  was  attached  to  the 
right  side  of  the  liver.  Its  outer  covering 
was  formed  of  the  peritoneal*  coat  of  the  liver^ 
and  within  this  was  a  second  cyst,  which  con- 
tained  three  hydatids. 

**  In  another  case  a  young  woman  had  e8« 
largement  of  the  right  side.  At  length  she 
began  to  ^expectorate  small  hydatids  tinged 
with  bile.  This  expectoration  continued  for 
three  months,  and  then  she  recovered. 

"In  another  instance  small  nodules  were 
fdt^over  the  hepatic  region.  They  disap- 
peared by  purging.    It  was  supposed  that 
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tiiey  were  hydatids,  and  had  pasted  by  thi 
Uliary  duels. 

*'  The  qoestion  of  treatment  SnTolved  con- 
siderations as  to  the  safety  of  tapping,  or  of 
opening  the  cyst  more  freely.    By  some  it 
was  thought  tapping  would  hasard  great  con. 
stitntional  irritation,  and,  perhaps,  snppnra" 
tion  and  slooghing  of  the  sac.    When  these 
cysts  are  near  scions  cavities,  it  was  oonsi* 
dered  as,  nsnally,  better  to  let  them  alone, 
nnless  a  free  exit  can  be  given  to  them.    A 
case,  however,  was  related  of  the  snceessfni 
removal  of  three  quarts  of  colourksa  fluid 
itom  an  hydatid  eyst  by  trocar.    The  patient 
was  greatly  reUeved  for  a  year  and  a  half* 
Then  came  on  cough  and  expectoration,  epd 
he  died.    The  liver  was  changed  into  irregu- 
lar clumsy  masses,  so  that  with  its  greatly 
thickened  peritoneum,  its  natural  character 
oould  not  be  discovered.    It  was  converted 
into  two  thick  cysts,  containing  very  nume- 
rous large  and  small  hydatids,  the  lower  cyst 
was  firmly  contracted  on  several  dead  hyda- 
tids, and  iq^ll  upper  eyst  there  were  nume- 
rous living  ^Ktids.    This  upper  cyst  com- 
municated, by  an  aperture  through  the  dia- 
phragmr  with  the  rigfat^ung,  where  there  was 
a  large  abscess  containing  shrivelled  hydatids. 
"  It  was  mentioned  that  spontaneous  cure 
sometimes  occurs    The  hydatids  shrivd  up, 
the  cyst  contracts,  and  remains  dormant  un- 
less inflammation  be  excited,  when  the  whole 
cyst  may  slough. .  Two  fatal  instances  of  this 
nature  were  adverted  to.  ^ 

**  Could  it  be  ascertained  that  adhesion  had 
taken  place,  it  was  thooj^t  it  would  be  safis 
to  open  vrith  a  scalpeL 

<'  The  importance  of  correct  diagnosis  was 
pointed  out,  and  in  aid  of  this  it  was  men- 
tioned, that  the  spediic  gravity  of  the  fluid 
of  ascites  is  to  that  of  hyatids,  as  1014  to 
1001,  and  that  the  fluid  of  ||^tids  contains 
no  albumeo. 

'*  Eneyited  Dropty ; — the  patient,  in  this 
ease,  was  tapped,  and  only  a  few  ounces  of 
fluid  drawn  off.  Some  hours  afterwards  ano- 
ther eyst  burst,  and  seven  or  eight  pints 
escaped.  Fbur  days  afterwards  symptoms  of 
collapse  came  on,  and  the  woman  died.  There 
were  many  cysts  arising  from  the  perito- 
neum. The  intestines  were  agglutinated,  and 
the  ovaries  greatly  diseased.  The  cysts  wer« 
aacribed  to  peritonitis. 

**  AMcitet,  wUh  ntenhge$iaiwn ;— the  Ibmale 
YOU  yii« 


was  in  the  eighth  month,  and  with  her  eighth 
child.  Fever  and  delirium  came  on,  and  a 
question  arose  in  consultation,  as  to  thp  pro- 
priety of  tapping,  or  of  exciting  prematiire 
labour.  The  distressing  symptoms  had  sub* 
sided,  so  that  ndther  had  been  decided  on. 
It  was  suggested  that  tapfdng  vras  less  dan- 
gerous before  delivery  than  soon  after,  and  a 
case  of  recovery  firom  paracentesis,  under 
such  eireu^tanees  was  referred  to.  Cases  of 
dropty  disappearing  after  parturition,  were 
reported* 

1V«  Diseases  qf  the  Urinary  and  OemUol 
f  Organs* 

*'  JTidiuy;— an  instance  of  a  cyst  contain- 
ing five  or  six  quarts  of  purulent  matter,  and 
connected  with  the  left  kidney.  The.struet- 
ture  of  the  kidney  was  absorbed,  andthe 
ureter  was  rendered  impervious  by  lyi^Hat 
its  renal  extremity.  The  patient  had  been 
tapped  under  an  idea  of  ascites. 

"  An  instance  of  strumous  ulceration  of  the 
right  kidney  was  rslateds  and  another  in 
which  a  quantity  of  caseous  matter  was  depo- 
sited in  both  kidneys,  in  connexion  with  ulce- 
ration of  the  bladder. 

*'  Diabetes ;— ^m  instance  in  which  the  se- 
rum of  Uood  drawn  ttom  the  arm  was  like 
firesh  milk,  containing  not  only  albumen  but 
saeehariae  matter— showing  the  constitu- 
tional naturc|of  the  disease,  and  its  dependance 
on  deteriorated  blood.  A  cataract  had  fbrmed 
in  both  eyes,  flrom  deposition  of  albumen, 
within  the  last  eight  months.  A  question 
arose  as  to  the  cataracts,  whether  they  were 
coincident,  or  dependent  on  the  morbid  state 
oftheeonstitutkm.  The  latter  opinion  pie- 
ponderated. 

**  Bladdtr ;— fcteation  of  urine,  an  Instance 
of,  in  a  case  of  concealed  pregnancy.  The 
nude  Mtheter  did  not  reach  the  urine.  Hie 
chUd^rhead  was  ultimately  perforated,  but 
the  woman  died  of  slooghing  of  the  vagiaa. 

*'  A  case  of  ukeratton  of  the  bladder  in  a 
female,  «t.  d6.  The  left  kidney  had  become 
almost  absorbed.'  The  urine  had  been  acid 
and  bloody ;  there  had  been  pain  in  the  loins, 
and  frequent  desire  of  micturition.  She  died 
ten  days  after  parturition.  It  was  consi- 
dered remarkable  that,  in  almost  the  whole 
of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  ulcer- 
ation of  bladder,  the  left  kidney  was  the  one 
affected, 
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'*  Calflotai  of  the  bladder ;  ui  initance  of . 
removal  by  dilatiiig,  wifh  rectum  bougiea, 
tbe  vethrft  of  agirl,  nt.  18.  Three  weeks' 
dilatation  tnooeeded,  tiiongh  with  mucli  pain. 
The  vine  could  be  retained  afterwards.  She 
died  eighteen  months  alter,  of  disease  of  the 
.kidney.  Gases  were  alluded  to  in  wfaidi  the 
nrethra  had  been  dilated  by  miitidiey  siq^- 
posing  it  to  be  the  vagina* 

Vtenu  ;-»f ongns  mass  at  th^  month  of. 
The  nteraa  had  become  impregnated^  and  dis- 
chaiges  of  blood  and  oiTensiTe  matter  to<^ 
place.  The  woman  had  passed  the  term  of 
iltero-gestatioB,  with  entirely  broken  down 
powers.  Ultimately  the  membranes  were 
ruptured,  ^and  an  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
liver, but  the  woman  died  ittlMediately  after- 
wards. It  was  urged  that  premature  labour 
ftbpidd  be  induced  in  such  cases,  as  Uterine 
-  fSBu]hi  grow  rapidly  in  the  latter  iiioDths. 

**  Some  eases  were  metitioned  In  which 
tumours  of  the  uterus  had  becomi!  absorbed 
after  ddhrery  i  and  a  question  arbsfe  as  to 
the  pnecss  of  removal^  whether  by  absorp- 
tiott  ahme)  or  by  previous  softenlsg,  as  in 
pabnonar  y  tnbetdes* 

"  Case  reported  in  wMeh  tiiere  had  been 
distressing  pressure  on  the  reetom  and  blad- 
deri  yet  this  distress  was  removed,  and  the 
uterus  restored  to  almost  ito  naturti  tiae,  by 
quiescence  and  the  recumbent  posture^  per- 
severed in  dming  eight  moaths« 

«<  dboriimi.  und  DtatkqfFaimin  VUro}^ 
an  instaaee  was  related  in  which  deaths  af  the 
fostas  took  plaee  repeatedly  .in  the  same  flB- 
male— a  lady  of  spare  haUt^-and  was  im- 
futed  to  nterine  congestion.  On  one  ooea* 
casion»  and  near  the  ebmplethm  of  the  term, 
the  child  died,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  placen- 
ta, was  submitted  to  earcfal  examination. 
No  cause  of  death  could  be  discovered  except 
the  loaded  state  of  vessels. 

**  A  ease  was  mentioned  in  which  fhe  ute- 
rine hyperemia  appeared  attributoble  to  the 
lady's  anxiety  to  have  a  child,  and  occasioned 
her  repeatedly  having  still-bom  children. 
Tonics  till  the  period  of  quickening,  then 
venesection  an€l  mild  mercurials,  ienabled  her 
to  give  birth  to  a  living  child. 

"  In  another  instance,  firom  the  immense 
quantity  (between  two  and  three  gallons)  of 
liquor  amnii,  and  the  shortaess  of  the  chord, 
the  chUd  bung  in  ntefo,  oausing  great  dis- 
tress to  the  mother,  £rom  the  sense  of  drag- 


ging. The  chUd  died  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  months.  There  was  eonsidefahle 
ecchymoeis  at  ttie  entrance  of  the  funis  into 
the  abdomen.  • 

«  r«^aa  ;•— Instance  of  contraetion ;  in 
whidi  eonceptfon  occurred,  and  a  crttdal 
indsien  was  teqiiired  in  parturition. 

"  Pttefperal  fl»»-;-^reiJUnBtaaees  w«re 
mentioned  as  in ^Beattog  the  eiraftlc  natort  of 
the  inflammation^  and  as  giving  an  erysipe- 
letous  eharabter  to  H^h  disease*  No  adhesive 
matter  was  folmed.  It  #as  thought  to 
commence  in  some  loeal  iiijliry,  and  then  to 
spread  iteelf  to  bther  organs,  sometimes 
leaving  that  in  which  It  originated  free  from 
disease. 

"  Perineum ; — several  instances  of  injury 
and  operation  related.  It  appeared  that  they 
had  generally  done  well,  but  some  cases  were 
reported  in  which  severe  effecte  arose,  and 
proved  the  necessity  for  caution  even  in  sim- 
ple operations. 


« 


Y.  Dueofesq^ 


BloocmRsi 


ek. 


**  Aneurhm  t^the  ilorftf;— which  burst  Into 
the  right  auHde  of  the  heart  Here  .there  had 
been  anasarca,  dyspnoa,  a  livid  ccnintenahce, 
and  bdlows-sound  pulsation  ou  the  right 
side  of  the  sternum.  'Wtrenty-four  hours 
before  death,  dyspncsa  and  other  symptoms 
became  etceedini^  ^itressin^.  There  was 
byperii^ophy  of  the  heart  with  dllatetlon  of 
the  1^  ventride,  and  the  ossific  deposit  on 
the  aorte  and  ito  valves.  The  right  annde 
adhered  to  the  aorte,  and  communicated  with 
It  by  a  ruptured  opening. 

'^Aneurism  qf  the  Abdominal  Aorta  ;•— com- 
municating with  the  vena  cava  by  two  open- 
ings, having  rounded  and  smooth  edges.  The 
man  had  bec^y  anasarcous,  and  died  sud- 
denly.   The  I^^s  were  diseased,  and  there 
was    effusion   into    both    thoradc  cavities. 
Questions  arose  as  to  the  stete  of  drculation, 
it  being  supposed  that  if  much  arterial  blood 
passed  into  the  lungs,  it  would  occasion  ex- 
treme distress  of  the  respiratory  function. 
It  did  not,  however,  appear  that  there  had 
been  great  distress;  and  It  was  suggested 
that  the  two  columns  might  balance    each 
other.     Had  the  openings  been  congenital, 
it  was  thought  nature  would  employ  all  her 
resources  la  meeting  the  exigency.    It  WAa 
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ntUBttt^,  in  the  dUeHMion  «r fhls  interes^g 
case,  that  tuddmi  death  often  ocemvwhen 
tteifltnia  exist  even  -wheii  lio  diange  in 
them  has  apparently  taken  plaee. 

"  Stemorrhag^  /r^m  nmeon  linscv  amret* 
mtreaedOmit  s— on  tUslrasftHudedthe  in- 
quiry ^riiether  it  may  he  attiihnted  merely  to 
the  oDHeoMon.  Some  seamen  wcrh  in  a  bosft, 
ivtthin  two  yards  of  a  ciiinon  tmescpeetedl^ 
hy  them  diaehtrged  Ibt  signal.  One  of  tiie 
hoat's  erew  was  east  into  the  trater  to  a  dls- 
tanee  of  ten  yards.  Be  tras  tahen  ont  in- 
sensible* Thra|  was  no  broken  bone,  hut 
the  head  was  nmch  swollen,  and  there  was 
hsmorrhage  froih  the  eyes,  nose,  and  ears. 
Against  the  opinion  of  their  being  the  effects 
of  eonctxssion,  it  was  related  that  an  oftoer 
had  a  twenty-fonr-ponnd  shot  pass  between 
his  thighs,  and  tore  off  part  of  the  coat  ^th- 
crat  Ills  being  aware  Of  the  occorrehce.  It 
alsb  ^8  considered  to  disprote  the  assertion 
that  the  wind  of  a  cannon-ball  is  destraetiye. 
"  VI.  DiseaseB  and  Injuries  qf  Bonet. 

"  Fracture  qf  the  pelvis  and  thigh,  arm  and 
Jaw: — in  a  boy,  at  17,  who  fell  fh>m  a 
height.  He  was  found  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  discharged  nrine  inTolnntary.  He  qnite 
recovered. 

"  The  importance  of  passing  h  catheter, 
in  aU  cases  of  fractured  peWis,  to  prevent 
extravasaUon  of  nrine,  was  urged.  A  ({nestion 
arose  as  to  the  state  of  the  brain  in  injuries 
producing  concussion  of  the  brain  and  col- 
lapse. 

'*  Another  case  was  mentioned.  The  in- 
jury was  occassioned  by  a  heavy  waggon's 
passiog  across  the  pelvis,  chest,  and  right 
shoulder.  The  woman  was  collapsed  and 
emphysematous.  Ihe  davide,  ribs,  and 
ilium,  were  fractured.  Ten  weeks  afterwards 
sloughing  occurred,  and  destroyed  Hfe.  The 
fractured  clavide  and  four  ribs  Were  found 
nn-united. 

'*  Other  cases  of  fracture  of  the  ilium  were 
mentioned,  and  it  was  reported  that  these 
liguries  usually  do  well. 

"  Praciure  of  the  femur; — an  instance  in 


a  person  108  years  of  age.  The  b  A  united 
but  then  the  repairing  powers  faileoTand  the 
patient  died. 

"  A'liee /oia/ /—-cases  of  extensive  injury 
were  mentioned,  as  showing  how  much  lesion 
can  be  sustained  if  the  skin  remdn  entire. 
The  joints  were  torn  open«  ezeept  the  skin 


and  intisguments,  and  the  leg  bent  on  the 
trochantex^-the  ligaments,  of  course,  being 
lacerated:  and  yet  tiie  patients  have  done 
well. 

**  5f emton ,— ^fungoid  ^sease  of— the  se- 
qud  of  a  case  related  last  year.  Not  only 
had  part  of  the  bone  pertshed,  but  there  were 
Aingoiis  devdopments  at  tiie  ends  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  abscess  in  the  lung, 
adhesion  of  the  pericardium  tb  the  heart, 
ulcer  in  the  bronchia  and  hydrothorax. 

«  Some  cases  df  dislocation  of  the  hip,  and 
some  of  removal  of  substances  of  the  knee 
joint,  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  So- 
dety,  and  brought  before  It  the  practice  of 
different  public  Imtitutions,  as  well  as  of 
private  in^viduals. 

'<VII.  Materia  Medka^ 
*^  Ferafric^-^-aameeasasinwhidiitlhikd 


4b  glta  reHef,  othetewfaldi  it  had  aggravated, 
tttd  tome  in  whfch  It  had  proved  beuefidal ; 
h«t  the  eoiteuftwies  of  testimony  was,  that 
Ht  powers  had  of  late  btttaitnduly  extolltd. 

"  Cokkkwn  i-'^sb.  extraet  of  tlieaeetate  was 
mentioned  as  deserving«f  high  eoamendation ; 
and  the  powder  of  the  not,  in  doses  of  five 
graiaa,  was  reported  as  an  efBdent  form  of 
^  remedy.  The  ttddition  of  qninine  had 
been  found  available,  when  e&ther  apart  had 
not  sneeeeded. 

'*  Xodine  ^vas  brovght  under  observation  as 
a  valnable  remedy  in  secondary  syphilis,  and 
In  affections  of  the  sUn  and  throat  ulrhere 
mercury  cannot  be  used.  In  one  case  of  two 
years'  standing,  the  utmost  advantage  had 
resulted  from  one  grain  of  iodine  and  ten  of 
hydroidate  of  potash,  with  sarsa,  twiee  aday, 
fbr  a  month." 

Noweau  manwl  Complet  ^Auscultation  et  de 
Percussion ;  ou  Application  de  VAcoustique 
a»  Diagnostic  des  Maladies.  Par  A.  Rad- 
borski,  D.M.P. 

A.  New  Complete  Mtuwal  qf  AuscultaHon  and 
Percussion  ;  or  the  Applieaiion  qf  Accoustics 
to  the  DiagnotiMi^ Diseases,  idmo.pp.  302. 
Paris.    June.     1836. 

Wa  have  been  favoured  with  an  early  copy  of 
Ihia  very  valuable  manual,  and  hasten  to  lay 
its  contents  before  our  readers. 

The  antiior,  irtio  is  physidan  at  la  Charity, 
tad  also  a  professor,  was  determined  to  pab- 
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lisb  a  portable  manual  of  auscultation  and  to 
intfodnee  all  theimproTements  made  since  the 
tiaie  of  the  great  Laennec.  He  includes  all 
the  eondnsioDs  of  the  French  and  Germans, 
and  Italians,  of  Dr.  Hope,  Ac. 
The  author  observes  :— 
"  All  dcmeatary  books,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  portable,  not  only  because  this 
form  is  most  commodious,  but  because  a 
sdenee  vhose  domain  is  determined,  may  be 
reduced  to  its  proper  limits, 

**  In  his  opinion,  also,  a  manual  if  iatended 

to  be  an  elementary  book,  so  far  from  gi? ing 

a  vague  or  inexact  idea  of  the  science  of 

'Which  it  treats,  ought  to  give  a  perfect  ac- 

eonnt  of  all  the  facts  known  on  the  subject." 

It  ought  to  embrace  all  the  fact8,^B0  as  to 

deduce  All  that  are  not  doubtful,  to  assign 

a  logical  place  to  each,  and  to  present  in  the 

exposition,  afiUation  of  natural  ideas,  as  lucid 

to  the  mind  as  advantageous  to  the  memory. 

"  Without   dismembering  the  order,  we 

should  separate  by  a  judicious  analysis,  all 

that  is  not  essential  to  our  olgect,  and  the 

synthesis  which  we  present  of  all  the  sim- 

■plified  fhcts,  but  notiisfigured  or  mutilated, 

'Shews^  dear  view  of  each  objectof  analysis." 

It    is  in    works  of  this  kind    that  we 

ought  to  concentrate  the  sauM  expositions  of 

.  generalization,  and  the  results  of  all  analysis 

and  detail*. 

^The  importance  of  auscultation  and  percus- 
sion is  now  generally  acknowledged.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  that  without 
.their  aids,  we  renounce  the  practice  of  me- 
didne.  There  is  not  a  cdebrated  pbysldan 
in  France  who  is  not  familiar  with  these 
methods.  Other  countries,  says  our  author, 
also  reoognixe  the  utility  of  this  part  of  diag- 
nosif, 

Auscultation  and  percussion,  i^eady  va- 
luable in  the  hands  of  Laennec,  Avenbrug- 
ger,  and  Corvisart,  have  become  much  more 
advantageous  by  the  labours  of  MM.  Andral, 
Bouillaud,  Louis,  Piorry,  Reynaud,  &c. 

"  This  branch  of  diagnosis  is  still  further 
enriched  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  but 
these  are  so  dispersed  through  journals  and 
new  works  which  are  not  in  the  possession 
of  every  one,  and  which  only  benefit  a 
•mall  number.  I  have  thought  that  a  work 
which  would .  contain  all  the  disquisitions 
will  be  useful.  If  I  afld.some  new  facts, 
I  h»p«  they  will  be  \Mlj  c^&mfae4  by  my 


readers.    I  intend  the  work  for  those  com* 
mendng  the  study  of  medicine.** 

Oar  author  next  gives  a  ooudse  view  of 
the  utility  ofiauscultatioa  and  pereassion, 
vrhich  is  worthy  of  dtation. 

«  Auscultation  and  percusdon  are  nothing 
more  than  the  direct  application  of  the  seoscs 
to  the  diagnosis  of  diseases.  These  two  me- 
thods, although  distinct,  present  so  maaj 
points  of  contact  and  analogy  in  thdr  use 
and  mutual  succour,  that  I  have  not  con- 
ddered  they  ought  to  be  treated  of  iso- 
latedly. 

**  Auscultation,  from  the  oRin,  ttuMCuUatitt 
exploration  by  means  of  the  ear,  has  for  its 
object,  to  recognize,  by  the  aid  of  the  ear,  tbc 
diflierent  sounds  (bruits)  which  occur  daring 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  or- 
gans of  respiration  and  drculation.  In- 
structed then  by  the  numerous,  observations 
based  on  the  general  laws  of  physics,  that  a 
bruit  observed  in  an  organ  coinddes  with 
a  certain  pathological  state,  we  can  easily  re- 
cognise, by  aid  of  auscultation,  the  seat  and 
nature  of  affections  which  modify  ^acfumsi 
bruits.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  know  by 
the  results  of  experience,  the  crepitating  rile 
indicates  a  pneumonia  of  the  first  degree,  or 
an  alteration  in  the  pulmonary  resides,  and 
the  sibilous  rftle  denotes  the  existence  of  a 
catarrh,  or  an  alteration  seated  in  the  bron- 
chise. 

'*  Percussion  consists  in  shocks  execatcd 
prindpal^y  by  means  of  the  fiagers  on  the 
surface  of  different  regions  of  the  body ;  it 
causes  them  to  g^ve  different  sounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  nature  and  state  of 
their  organs. 

"  1 1  is  exercised  on  a  greater  field  than  aus- 
cultation. This  is  only  applied  to  regions 
which  produce  spontaneous  bruits ;  while  the 
first  may  be  practised  on  all  the  surface  of  the 
body,  but  principally  upon  the  parietes  of 
the  great  cavities  of  the  trunk. 

**  When  we  find  a  dall  sound  in  a  region 
which  in  a  normal  state  gives  a  clear  one, 
this  anormal  4gn  indicates  that  the  organ 
corresj^ding  to  thii  percussed  region  is 
seized  mh  a  morbid  affection. 

*'  It  will  be  easy  to  recognize  to  which  of 
the  different  organs  this  state  bdongs,  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  respective  position;  and 
percussion  becomes  a  valuable  means  of  de- 
terioiiUiigi  ia  »  predse  maiui«r|the  variatiooii 
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whether  of  situation  or  Tohime»  which  or- 
puis  undergo. 

"  Thus  we  know  that  the  part  of  the  hy- 
pochondriao  region,  aitaated  under  the  hor- 
ders  of  the  fUse  riba  on-  the  right  aide,  girea 
on  percuaaion  a  clear  sound  in  a  healthful 
atate.  If,  then,  this  part  renders  a  dull 
aound,  an  ailfection  is  rerealed  to  us. 

'*  If  this  didl  sound  is  prolonged  towarda 
thelhrer,  we  say  that  this  organ  is  hyper- 
trophied. 

"  If  thia  dulness  descends  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  region  of  the  right  ovary,  we 
know  that  it  depends  on  a  tumour  formed  in 
this  last  organ  •.'* 

If  auscultation  and  percussion  ^had  no 
other  result  than  that  of  contribuUDg  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  on  the  nature  of  the 
aifections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  of 
ahewing  these  affections  in  a  new  and  true 
light,  their  value  would  be  Inappreciable. 

In  fact,  before  the  perfection  of  the  dif. 
ferent  modea  of  percussion,  and  of  the  dia- 
eoTcry  of  auscultatioo,  what  inaccuracy  pre- 
vailed in  the  diagnosia  of  the  respiratory 
organs! 

When  intestinal  gases  were  evolved  in 
great  quantity  and  pressed  the  diaphragm 
against  the  htogs,  so  as  to  impede  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  function,  dyspnoea 
resulted,  which  was  ascribed  to  a  lesion  of 
the  lungs,  under  the  name  of  peripneumony 
and  of  pleurisy. 

At  other  times  an  organic  lesion  of  the 
heart  gave  rise  to  dyspnoea  ;  and  there  waa 
no  hesitation  in  attributing  this  affection  to 
some  diseaae  in  the  lungs,  or  of  their  nerves. 
Again,  when  dyspnosa  and  aangninolent 
aputa  were  the  principal  characters  of  pneu- 
monia, the  true  affectiona  of  the  lunga  were 
unknown,  and  aacribed  to  morbid  atates  that 
did  not  eziat. 

Thus,  in  iaHammation  of  the  lungs  in  aged 
persona,  unaccompanied  by  expectoration, 
but  only  with  prostration  of  the  vital  powers, 
common  to  all  the  serious  diseasea  that  af- 
flict them,  it  was  supposed  that  an  hdynamio- 
fever  eziated  when  theae  persons  were  af- 
fected with  pneumonia.     Such  was  the  state 


*  Other  tumours  may  exist  in  (his  region* 
which  are  not  ovarian.  a 


of  medicine  about  the  end  of  the  lut  eentnry, 
and  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
aent.  Thus,  what  StoU  described  under  the 
name  of  peripneumony  or  bilious  pleuriay, 
waa  nothing,  as  Pind  haa  since  remarked 
with  reason,  but  a  gaatrie  derangement  com- 
plicated with  bronchitia,  and  we  can  find 
even  in  the  dinle  of  Pinel  himself,  many 
eaaea  of  adynamie  fevara,  which  to  ua,  ware 
true  inflammationa  of  the  luaga» 

The  prognods  eouht  not  be  better  esta- 
blished than  the  diagnoaia,  the  defect  in  the 
positive  indicationa   on  the  nature  of  the 
diseaae,  though  they  observed  alt  the  ehangea 
in  its  progress,  the  pulse,  urine,  alvine  eva- 
euationa,  with  a  view    of  prognoatieatinf 
the  termination ;  the  ulterior  signs  so  ineom- 
plete,  so  variable,  and  ao  inoonatant,  eould 
not  supply  a  correct  dlagnaais,  and  eould  not 
free  the  prognoaia  fh>m  incalculable  effecta  of 
inexaetitude  and  error.  As  our  art  poaseasea 
«t  present  the  meana  of  poaitive  diagnoiia, 
and  whieh  accorda  with  the  determined  ad- 
ences,  the  prognods  reposes  eaaentially  on  the 
diagnosis,  of  which  it  Is  only  the  interpreta- 
tion. When  thia  is  once  estahUahed,  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  prognosticate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  aiV^ction,  and  the  importance  of 
the  affeeted  organa. 

Thua,  to  give  an  example  of  the  simplidty 
of  prognosis  aa  regards  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, from  two  pntients,  the  one  aibcted  with 
the  first  degree  of  a  slight  pneumonia,  and 
the  other  with  an  entire  lung  hepatized,  the 
latter  is  a  much  more  dangeroua  diaease  than 
the  former. 

Behold  a  simple  prognosis,  and  one  evident 
to  every  body,  or  the  interpretation  of  a  cor- 
rect diagnoais.  Thus  auscultation  and  per- 
eusdon  are  equally  vduable  to  diagnosia  and 
prognosis. 

The  same  difficulties  and  errors  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  diagnosis  and  progno- 
ds of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  are  neodfcarily 
encountered  in  their  treatment,  and  thence 
the  most  frightful  and  irreparable  eonse- 
quenees^the  imminent  danger  of  abseessea 
and  ineffident  treatment. 

In  the  pneumonis,  mistaken  for  adynaade 
fevers,  we  commence  by  exhibiting  atimdanla 
to  the  patients  (camphor,  aerpentaria,  ace- 
tate of  ammonia,  dec)  ;  admnlaats,  which  in 
place  of  removing  the  intendty  of  diseasea, 
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oolj  iMtten  death,  vhttst  a  Ueeding^,  acting 
against  tJie  morbid  state,  would  diminish  its 
powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  positive 
signs  to  establish  the  indications  ol  treat- 
ment, the  progress  of  disease,  or  its  amelio- 
ration ;  signs  iHiich  eaaaot  ditfer  ftom  those 
whieh  Jiave  been  nfcfisary,  and  wfaieh  hsve 
been  wanting  for  the  diognods.  The  vltenor 
absence  of  positiYe  signs,. eompUeates,  in  ao 
extraordinary  degree,  the  dificnlties  of  treat- 
ment ;  itdoes  not  even  leave  tatke  practitioner 
the  resource  of  the  cxpeetani  method,  whilst 
ansenltation  and  porenssion  come  to  pnr  aid, 
whether  to  change  an  iigndidons  treatment, 
or  adopt  a  jadidoiis  one. 

How  often  do  we  see  patients  who  seem  to 
have  no  chest  affection,  scarcely  any  congh 
or  expectoration,  who  are  nevertheless 
affected  with  serious  disease.  If  sodi  pa- 
tients are  allowed  even  ordinary  diet,  or  com- 
mit any  excess,  the  morbid  condition  is  in- 
creased, and  instead  of  being  extinguished, 
becomes  chronic,  and  is  not  arrested  but  by 
the  tomb. 

We  have  seen  more  tium  once,  in  the  pnc 
tlee  of  M.  Bovillaud,  at  la  Charity  patients 
affected  by  pneumonia,  who  were  bled  and 
supposed  to  be  cured ;  but  who  began  to  q»it 
blood,  and  were  again  seixed  with  cough,  and 
diiBcttlty  of  respiration. 

Such  is  thr  cause  of  phthisis  in  most  case^ 
which  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  bronchiie,  badly  treated  or  im» 
perfectly  cured,  for  want  of  the  use  of  aus- 
cultation and  percussion.  These  expose  the 
slightest  traces  of  the  pathological  condition, 
and  direct  the  practitioner  to  combat  the 
disease  with  the  same  means  which  he  em- 
ployed at  the  moment  of  its  invasion. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  results  of  these 
discoveries,  relative  to  the  diseases  of  the 
heart.  It  is  to  percussion  and  auscultatioi&, 
unitedFto  the  researches  of  modem  anatomo- 
pathologists,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  analysis  of 
the  different  affiections  formerly  comprised  ujs- 
der  the  general  name  of  asthma.  At  present  we 
distinguish  in  asthma,  sometimes  lesions  of 
the  heart,  sometimes  of  the  pericardium,  some- 
times of  the  pleura,  and  sometimes  of  the 
lung.  It  is  by  these  two  methods  that  M. 
Bouillaud  has  recognised  Afferent  lesions  in 
the  centre  of  the  circulation,  which  were 


cBUed,  at  other  times,  passive  and  aetiva 
aneurisms  (Corvisart). 

These  advances  are  not  illusory;  they  do 
not  at  all  augment  the  number  of  diseases 
of  the  human  race,  but  they  very  mudi 
influence  their  treatment.  It  is  not  eorrect 
to  suppose  that  it  is  of  little  oonsequenee  to 
distinguish  the  different  diseases  of  the  heart, 
or  that  all  are  to  be  treated  alike.  In  ftet 
there  are  some  which  require  instead  ofl^ 
pletions,  the  use  of  iron  and  quinine. 

It  is  by  auscultation  that  M.  Bonilland  has 
discovered  a  particular  sound,  named  by  him 
bruit  de  diable,  and  previous^  observed  in 
many  arteries  by  Laennee,  and  which  con- 
stantly exists  in  the  carotids  of  chlorotics. 

This  sign  accompanies  chlorosis  and  ane- 
mia, and  is  valuable  in  medical  practice. 

Do  not  the  abdominal  complaints  also  Ind 
in  percussion%a  valuable  mode  ''of  explora- 
tion? 

How  often  have  pains  in  the  epigastrium 
been  mistaken  for  the  signs  of  gastritis,  until 
percussion  discovered  the^seat  in  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  ? 

How  often  have  effusions  into  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  been  mistaken  for  hypertro- 
phies of  the  liver,  until  explained  by  percua- 
sion  ? 

In  fine,  one  of  the  happiest  applications  of 
this  last  method  of  diagnosis,  is  that  which 
is  made  in  pregnancy.  We  know  that  the 
movements  of  the  foetus,  regarded  as  the 
most  certain  sign  of  pregnancy,  may  some- 
times be  wanting ;  and  that  at  other  times 
hysterical  women  have  supposed  thcy.felt  such 
when  they  were  not  pregnant.  Auscultation 
enables  us  to  detect  two  sounds,  the  beating^ 
of  the  foetal  heart,  and  of  the  placenta,  so 
that  we  cannot  fall  into  error. 

Surgery  has  also  derived  advantages  firom 
auscultation.  We  hear  much  better  the  cre- 
pitation of  fractures,  by  placing  'the  ear  near 
the  injured  Umb,  than  at  a  distance. 

In  the  same  way,  by  placing  the  ear  over 
the  hypogastrium,  we  more  distinctly  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder, 
than  by  the  shock  given  to  the  sound. 

We  cannot  condnde  these  general  remarks 
without  observing,  that  the  physician,  sur- 
geon, and  general  practitioner,  has  gained 
much  by  the  introduction  of  auscultation  and 
l^rcussioo. 
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A  Formulasyfor  the  Preparation  and  Medical  son,  in  Britain.    These  artidet  are  rendered 

Adimnistrttiion  qf  Certmn  New  Memediet,  exceedingly    intereatinff— that    on   Creoaote 

translated     from,    the     ti-eneh    of     M,  particularly— by  Dr.  GnUy.     Nor  are  tli« 

Magendie,  with  Annotaiions  and  Additional  annoUtione  appended  to  many  of  the  artidea 

Articles.    By  J.  M.  GuUy,  M.D.  ©f  the  original  text,  vithout  point  and  prac. 

This    Formalary   has  become  a  species  of  tical  utility. 

supplemental  codex  to  the  Frenchi  and  Phar«         In  short,  we  consider  the  introdi^etion  off 

macopsia  to  the.English  medical  world.    The  this  Formulary  a  happy  and  eyen  necessary 

translator  appears  to  view  it  in  the  latter  proceeding,  and  looking  to  the  entire  abscnoe 

light  when  he  says  in  the  preface  that  ''in  of  any  work  that  includes  the  pieparationi 

beholding   the    parliamentary  pace  of   our  e£fect8,  and  applications  of  the  powerful  re- 

Qritish  Pharmocopoiias  in  the  official  recog-  medies  therein  treated  of,  we  hold  it  as  oer« 

nition  and  adoption  of  the  numerous  and  tain,  that  the  English  medical  world  in  gene- 

active  remedies  which  the  chemists  of  France  ral  wUl  appreciate  and  patranlxe  it  accord* 

are  continually  seoding  forth,  and  her  phy-  ingly. 
sicians  assiduously  making  application  of  in  o    ■ 

diseue,  he  sees  every  reason  why  snch  a  j-,  IntHan  »aita 

publication  as  the  present  should  be  necessary 

to,  and  approved  of  by,  the  laudably  curious  ^*^* 

and  inquiring  medical  man."     To  this  senti-  JbUtSiOl  Saunixl. 

ment  we  entirely  subscribe,  and  therefore  Saturday,  Jvne  6th,  1835. 

cordially  thank  Dr.  Qully  for  undertaking  to  , 

reduee  this,  the  eighth  IVench  edition,  into 

£     jm^  CONTINENTAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE  STAT^ 

TTie  pweent  dHbrs  from  tiie  former  edition.         ^^  SURGICAL  SCIENCE  IN  OUR  H08- 

PITAIiS 
ia  eontaining  more  modern  and    •miratii 

chemical  analyses  of  the  substances  treated  ^^  ^  commonly  assertecl  by  those  who 

of,  additional  dato  accumulated  by  the  author  ^^^^  ^^  surgical  oftre  of  pqr  hospitals^ 

since  183a,  and  in  the  announcement  of  se-  that  the  strictures  on  the  manner  in 

yeral  new  remedies  the  medical  application  which  they  perform  their  office^and  of 

of  which,  dates  since  that  period.    Among  their  capabiUties  of  doing  it  at  ally  are 

the  latter  we  notice  Narceine  and  Meconine,  ever  the  result  either  of  personal  dia- 

Codeine,  Labadilline,  Yeratrin,  Hydrocyanie  like,  splenetic  envy,  or  an  uncontroll- 

ether,  the  lodurets  of  barium  and  arsenic,  able  propensity  to   deyiate  from  the 

Bromine,  Chlorine,  Mannite,  SaUcine,  Lactic  truth.    Now,  however  easy  it  may  b# 

acid,  and  tiie  Volatile  oil  of  tiic  black  mus-  for  us  and  others  to  find  feult,  it  is  mueh 

tard-seed.    On  tiiese  individually  we  do  not  easier  for  ikem  to  make  suph  assertions 

pretend  to  dweU,  but  we  recommend  tiie  ^infinitely  easier  than  to  combat  our 

perusal  of  ^^^J^^^V-^^^^  --^  «of^  of  ^eusations.  by  advancbg  contrary  in- 

appUcation  to  all  practical  men       Codeine  .tances.  A  pickpocket,  though  detected 

more  particularly  appears  to  have  been  a  most  '     ^^  . ^     ^  v*        n* 

,    r,  /  .    ,,   ,*       ^. ,   ^    M  w  the  very  enactment  of  his  calhnA 

valuable  remedy  m  M.  Magendie's  hands;  ,  i_.  i..  ., 

and  from  his  «marks  on  the  volatile  oil  of  f'^^  ^,  prey,  gives  his  accuser  Oie 

bhiek-mustard  seed,  we  shouldlmaglne  it  fa.  ^  «»^  ^cfies  him  to  prove  that  his 

valuable  in  eases  where  a  rapid  eounter-iffi-  ^^'^  ^*«  «^"  ^  ^  P^«*'  "^^  f^ 

tation    was  desired,  fa  cramp,   and  gouty  handkerchief  dropped  on  the  gwund," 

stomach,  for  fastance.  <l^^^  ^^  "  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  |  you 

Under  tiie  head  of  Additional  Articles,  the  ■»  ^^f  «»^««^  to  fix  on  the  man 

translator  has  given  tiie  chemical  and  medid-  nearest  to  you."    For  the  outrfge  on 

nal  histories  of  Creosote,  fatrodueed  by  M.  common  honesty  in  thi»  instance,  sub- 

ReichenbachdeBlanskOyaiidofttielodoretand  stitnte  that  on  common  sens^  jq  the 

Hydriodate  of  iron,  recommended  by  Pioqafa  instance  of  OW  hospital  gUCgeonii  and 

and  Andrfl,  fa  Rranee,  awl  0r.  A.  T.  Thorn-  the  relative  positions  of    t|MSe  who 
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think  as  we  do,  and  of  the  worthies  in  surgery  of  the  metropolia.    Afiker  re* 
question,  may  be  understood.    Say  the  calling  the  tableau  made  by  M.  Roar 
latter  to  us,  "  Somebody  outrages  your  twenty  years  ago  of  the  state  of  surgical 
common  sense  as  regards  the  conduct  science  in  England,  a  picture  drawn 
of  the  surgical  practice  of  the  hospi-  from  nature — ^for  our  naturals  and  flats 
tals,  and  you  turn  round  upon  us,  be-  were  unconsciously  sitting  for  it-— M. 
cause  we  happen  to  be  the  nearest  on  Baumes  proceeds  to  say :  '*  If  we  seek 
whom  you  can  vent  your  ire ;  it  is  more  to  learn  the  mode  of  proceeding  at  the 
probable  that  you  tell  a  lie,  than  that  present  time  in  the  London  hospitals, 
we  are  deficient  in  capabilities — ^more  and  compare  the  results   with  those 
probable  that  you  had  no  common  sense  traced  in  M.  Roux's  account,  it  will  be 
than  that  we  outrage  it."  easily  observed  that  the  art,  as  regards 
Suppose  we  were  willing  to  allow  the  operations,  has  undergone  scarcely  any 
validity  of,  this  pickpocket  defence ;  change ;  that  it  has  in  no  way  been  en- 
suppose  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  only  riched  by  the  addition  of  the  discoveries 
of  frail  flesh,  and  they  of  infallible  made  in  other  countries ;  and  that  aa 
essence,  and  that  mere  spleen,  and  a  regards  the  internal,  the  non-medieal 
longing  for  all  that  makes  office  dear,  treatment   of  surgical   diseases,    not 
doe*  actuate  us  in  advancing  our  accu-  one  step  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
sations-^what  then  should  actuate  an  apparently  immutable  track  of  English 
individual  to  the  very  same  proceeding,  therapeutics."     The  writer  then  par- 
who  can  by  possibility  have  no  hope,  ticularlses,  by  quoting   from  Sir.  A* 
can  entertain  no  expebtation— be  things  Cooper's   lectures,   edition   1835,  the 
as  they  are  continued,  or  be  they  chang-  modes  therein  laid  down  for  combatting 
ed— of  ever  moving  one  step  towards  irritation,  which  includes  ".mercury  to 
the  eminence  from  which  these  infiilli-  act  on  the  liver,  saline  purgatives  to  act 
ble  essences  '*look  down  upon  us  little  on  the  intestines,  and  antimonials  to  act 
men  ?"    Surely,  one  would  say,  he  has  on  the  skin,"  as  also  for  the  calming  of 
seen,  and  has  good  proof  of  what  he  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system, 
advances :  grown  men  are  seldom  mis-  *'  opium  and  antimony,  or  rather  opium, 
chievous  for  mischiefs  sake:  if  not  antimony,  and  calomel,  to  act  at  once  on 
interest,  truth  must  be  their  motive  for  the  skin,  the  liver,  and  nervous  system." 
making  and  using  rods.    Such  an  indi-  Of  course  this  sort  of  treatment  puts 
vidual  we  beg  to  introduce  to  the  notice  out  of  sight  the  possibility  of  any  one 
of  our  readers,  in  M.  Baumes  of  Lyons,  point  being  the  starting  place  of  irrita- 
himself  the  chirurgien  en  dkef  of  one  of  tion  to  others. 

the  hospitals  of  that  city,  and  not  like-       But.  M.  Baumes  adds,  that  "he  has 

ly,  therefore,  to  cast  any  sheep's  eyes  seen  diflierent  kinds  of   articular   tu- 

at  those  of  our  city.    In  an  article  in  mours,  white  swelling  for  instance,  in- 

the  Gazette  Medicale,  of  the  16th  of  crease  and  aggravated  with  rapidity^ulti- 

May,  he  commences  what  he  terms  a  mately  rendering  an  operation  necessa- 

'<  coup  d'ceil  sur  les  hopitaux  de  Lon-  ry,  when  a  rational  treatment  might 

dres:"  and  in  the  number  of  the  same  have  superseded  it."  .  .  ".Thus  any  one 

journal  for  the  23rd,  he  continues  the  who  has  observed  their  practice  for  a 

same  subject,  with  more  particular  re-  given  time,  may  readily  remaric  that 

ference,  however,  to  the  literary  merits  amputation  is  frequently  had  recourse 

of  our  hospital  surgeons  j  to  this  por-  to,  in  cases  that  in  France,  and  other 

tion  of  the  remarks  we  shall  not  at  pre-  countries,  would  assiuredly  be  cured  by 

sent  advert,  but  we  call  attention  to  the  following  the  more  rational  means  of 

opinion  expressed  regarding  the  prac-  pathological  physiology." 
tidkl  powers  displayed  in  the  hospital        Again,  to  shew  how  ''the  operation" 
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is  alway  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  your  antiphlogistic  remedies.  Had  the 
conceited  hospital  soi^con,  how  much  patient  been  in  any  other  hospital,  I  do 
rather  he  makes  a  case  an  opportunity 
for  the'display  of  his  operative  powers, 
than  of  his  conservative  capahiiities,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say  that  when  M. 
Banmes  ohserved  the  ill-plaoed  treat* 
raents  of  these  articular  inflammations 
to  several  of  those  who  treated  them, 
the  answer  he  got  was  that  "if  they 
pat  off  the  operation  too  long  a  time, 
that  is  if  strong  febrile  symptoms  super- 
vened, the  operation  did  not  succeed;" 
whereas  the  very  fever  they  feared 
themselves,  originated  with  their  calo- 
mel, their  iron,  antimony,  and  similar 


not  think  he  would  liave  escaped  death" 
In  our  next  we  shall  give  the  same 
writer's  remarks  on  the  literary  merits 
of  our  hospital  surgeons ;  meantime  we 
wish  them  all  joy  of  his  estimate  of 
their  therapeutical  acumen  and  opera-* 
tive  alacrity. 

ON  THE  DISBASB8  OF  THE  GENITO- 
URINARY ORGANS. 

The  diBeases  of  the  urethra  are  not  only 
formidable  ia  themselves,  but  they  induce 
others  which  are  roost  destractive  to  human 


life.    Although  the  medical  sciences  have 
recently  made  the  roost  rapid  advances  in 

irritantB  ordered  at  a  risk  during  one  of    thi.  coantry.  there  b  not  as  yet  a  complete 
...  _ .  ** ..  treatise  m  our  laofiruage  on  the  diseases  oi 


language 
the  genito-urinary  system.  Many  instruc- 
tive worlu  and  essays  have  been  published 
on  some  of  t^cse  diseases,  but  no  British 
author  with  wnose  work  I  am  acquainted, 
has  described  the  whole  of  them. 

It  is  my  object  to  give  a  fall  aeeount  of 
urinary  and  gemt||| diseases,  and  to  com- 
mence with  those  of  the  urethra,  as  these 
under  pretext  that  a  great  degree  of    are  most  commonly  met  with;  and  the 
debility  existed,  wine,  tonics  and  van-    whole  urinary    system  comprehends  dis- 
_j.  ,  b_    1       J    •  *  X      J      organisations  which  are  the  proline  causes 

ous  cordials  were  fceely  administered,    ^  „„,y„f  u,,  numeroua  Siseaae.  of  tb« 

although  it  was  at  the  same  time  evi-     genito*urinary  organs,  but  of  many  of  the 
dentthattherewas  extreme  irritation  of    m<»t  fatal  of  the  cerebro-splnal,  circula- 

tory,  respiratory,   digestive,    and  muscu- 
lar  systems.    It  would,  however,   be  ut- 


their  flying  visits.  "  I  have  seen,"  says 
the  writer  in  another  place,  '*in  several 
hospitals,  patients  affected  with  articu- 
lar tumours,  with  caries  of  the  hone, 
fistula,  ahscess  &c.  to  whom  amputation 
was   proposed;  and  in  the  meantime, 


the  gastric  organs,  in  great  part  conse- 
quent on  the  evacuant,  aperient,  mercu- 
rial and  other  treatment  that  had  heen 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  a  complaint  which  they  had  thereby 
increased." 

Here  there  are  some  nuts  for  our 
pure  surgeons  to  crack ;  the  writer  does 
not  get  his  information  second-hand: 
what  he  relates  he  has  witnessed  "  in 
the  practice  of  the  first  surgeons  in 
London"— ^«^  surgeons ! ! 

Mr.  La^ence  he  mentions  as  an 
honourable  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  ignorance  and  darkness  in  the 
progress  of  surgical  science.  *'  I  can  af- 
firm," he  says,  "that  1  have  seen  him 
arrest  a  violent  peritonitis,  consequent 
on  the  operation  for  strangulated  her- 
nia in  as  short  time  as  any  French  sur- 
geon that  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
rational  therapeutical  treatment  of  such 
affections,   and  this  by  his  vigorous 


terly  impossible  in  an  essay  of  this  kind, 
to  describe  the  numerous  diseases  in  the 
different  organs,  to  which  urethral  disor- 
ganization gives  origin;  and  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  my  descriptions  to  those  that 
strictly  belong  to  the  urinary  apparatus 
alone. 

As  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with 
respect  to  the  removal  of  urethral  diseases, 
it  appears  to  me  that  a  concise  description 
of  the  anatomy  and  patbolog^  of  the  ure- 
thra should  precede  that  of  the  treatment. 
I  shall  therefore  adopt  the  following  ar- 
rangement in  this  essay  ;  1st.  The  anatomy 
of  the  urethra;  2d.  The  pathology;  and 
3rd.  the  treatment  of  its  diseases. 

Anatomy  of  the  Urethra, — ^The  urethra  is 
the  excretory  canal  of  the  urine  in  both 
•exes;  of  the  prostatic  fluid  and  semen  in 
man. 

In  man  it  extends  from  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  to  the  extremity  of  the  virile  mem- 
ber, passing  above  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  rectum,  under  the  symphysi  pubis,  b«^ 
hind  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  glans  penis. 

In  the  male  subject  the  direction  of  the 
urethra  is  compared  to  that  of  the  letter  8, 
when  the  penis  is  relaxed»  or  when  the  reC' 
turn  and  bladder  are  filled  with  air.    Bt 
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M.  Amnuusat  has  clearly  demonstiated  that 

when  the  penis  is  elevated  on  the  abdomen, 
there  is  but  one  curve,  which  almost  entirely 
disappears  on  expelling  the  air,  and  that  }£ 
there,  the  organ  is  carried  before  and  up- 
wards, that  is  to  say,  in  an  intermediate 
position  to  the  two  preceding,  the  canal  be- 
comesstraight  or  almost  so,  directed  oblique- 
ly from  before  backwards,  and  from  al>ove 
downwards.  The  facility  with  which  straight 
lithotritic  Instruments  are  introduced  into 
the  bladder,  confirms  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  urethra  is  nearly  straight  The 
length  of  the  urethra  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  different  writers.  Whately, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  forty -eight 
subjects  states,  that  the  length  varies  from 
7i  to  9i  inches ;  Lisfranc  from  9  to  10,  and 
in  one  case  of  a  negro  11 ;  but  it  is  usually 
estimated  from  9  to  12  inches  in  European 
subjects,  and  still  higher  in  negcoes.  Its  dia- 
meter also  varies  in  different  parts,  being 
about  four  lines  wide  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
at  its  orifice.  Such  is  the  estimate  of  Sir 
Everard  Home,  which  is  held  to  be  too  small 
by  Lisfranc,  and  too  great  by  Phillips ;  but 
the  experiments  hitherto  made  are  too  feif 
in  number  to  determine  the  point. 

The  average  lengtl^f  the  urethra  is 
about  9  inches,  the  prXtatic  portion  occu- 
pying ^  of  an  inch,  the  membranous,  about 
If  inch,  the  remaining  spongy  portion  about 

7  inches. 

There  are  usually  three  dilatations  of  the 
urethra,  one  at  the  prostatic  portion,  another 
at  Uie  bulb,  and  a  third  behind  the  fossa  na- 
vicularis ;  and  there  are  generally  three  con- 
tractors, one  at  the  orifice,  wluch  is  about 
I-5th  of  an  inch  in  diameter^  another  at 
the  membranous  portion,  about  l-4th  of  an 
inch,  and  a  third  outside  the  bladder  at  its 
orifice. 

Anatomists  divide  the  urethra  into  three 
portions,  the  prostatic,  the  membranous,  and 
the  spongy ;  some  add  a  fourth,  the  bulbous ; 
but  this  is  generally  considered  a  part  of  the 
spongy. 

The  portion  which  is  continuous  with  the 
neck  of  the* bladder,  is  the  prostatic. 

The  space  between  the  margin  of  the  pros- 
tate and  the  bulb,  is  the  ^lembraoous,  and 
the  remaining  portion  to  the  glans  penis  is 
the  spongy.  The  bulbous  portion  is  includ- 
ed in  this  division: — 

1st.  The  prostatic  portion  (pars  psostatica) 
is  so  called  from  its  being  surrounded  by  the 
prostate  gland ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  cone,  the 
base  of  which  is  turned  backwards,  the  apex 
forwards ;  its  length  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. Bayer  considers  it  from  15  to  18 
lines ;  Ducamp  from  12  to  15 ;  Lisfranc  from 

8  to  11 ;  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it  ii 
from  12  to  15  lines  in  length.  It  is  larger 
in  the  middle  than  at  its  extremities,  its 
parietes  are  thin,  except  when  in  connexion 
with  the  prostate,  where  they  are  thick  and 
solid. 


This  portion  of  the  urethra  iaanrroimded 
by  the  prostate  in  its  inferior  three-fourths  ; 
the  superior  fourth  being  close  to  the  arch  of 
the  pnois,  and  is  frequently  enveloped  by- 
muscular  fibres.    This  part  of  the  canal  may 
be  entirely  surrounded  by  the  prostate,  whea 
that  organ  is  diseased.     It  is  situated  before 
the  interior  extremity  of  the  rectum,  about 
an  inch  from  the  anus  in  the  adult,  above 
and  behind  the  small  curve  of  the  rectum,  to 
which  it  is  intimately  united  by  cellular  tis- 
sue, traversed  by  many  bk)od -vessels  and  by 
the  recto-vesical  aponeurosis,  which  also  con- 
nect it  with  the  vesiculsB  seminales.    Above 
and  upon  the  sides  it  is  situated  behinA  the 
arch  of  the  pubis  under  the  surface  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament  of  the  symphysis.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  ami  of  the  pubis  by  the  anterior 
ligaments  of  the  bladaer,  which  are  the  in- 
ternal portion  of  the  attachment  of  the 
recto-T^sical  aponeuroses.    Above  this  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  there  are  large  vein9 
and  loose  cellular  tissue  interposed  hetween 
the  bladder  and  nymphysis,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion the  oblique  direction  of  the  bladder 
forming  a  triangular  space,  circumscribed 
inferiorlyby  the  prostate,  anteriorly  by  the 
nymphysis,  and  posteriorly  by  the  Madder. 
The  prostate  portion  anteriorly,   and  oa 
its  sides  is  round,  and  it  is  united  inferiorly 
to  the  vesiculsB  seminalis  by  an  aponeurotic 
band.    It  is  thin  and  insensibly  confounded 
anteriorly  with  the  comfnencement  of  the 
membranous  portion«j  On  the  sides  it  ia 
connected  with  a  portion  of  the  levator  ani 
muscles.    A  great  number  of  varicose  veins 
8orround|it  more,  especially  betweefi  the 
bladder  and  rectum ;  in  old  persons  M.  Am- 
mussat  has  discovered  that  it  is  liable  to  nu- 
merous changes  of  position,  in  consequence 
of  the  length  of  the  fibrous  attachments  and 
the  mobility  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  rec- 
tum with  which  it  is  connected,  the  direc- 
tion will  therefore  be  modified  according  to 
the  fulness  or    emptiness  of  the  rectois» 
When  the  intestine  is  empty  it  is  directed 
obliquely  from  below  upwards,  and  from 
behind  forwards ;  when  it  is  full,  the  direc- 
tion is  the  reverse.    In  the  middle  of  the 
fioor  or  inferior  surface  of  this  urethra  e 
narrow  ridge  projects  from  seven  to  nine 
lines  in  length,  formed  by  an  elevation  of  the 
linii^  membrane  and  aatgacMi  cellidar  tis- 
sues, extending  from  the  nednw  the  bladder 
where  it  is  largest  almost  to  the  extremity  of 
the  prostate  where  it  is  pointed ;  and  this  is  de- 
nominated by  anatomists,  the  capnt  galline* 
ginis  or  verumontanum.    In  the  middle  of 
its  anterior  part  is  an  oblong  narrow  depres- 
sion, designated  the  sinus  pocularis,  within 
the  margins  of  which,  the  orifices  of  the  two 
seminaUducts  (ducti  ejaculatores)  are  situat- 
ed, one  being  on  each  side.  On  the  outer  side 
of  this  ridge  there  is  a  depression  called  the 
linos  prostaticus  which  is  pierced  by  eight 
or  ten  excretory  canals  of  the   prost^e,  . 
through  which  a  viscid   fluid   exudes  on 
oompression.    There  also  occasionally  exist 
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two  cqIs  de  sac  on  the  Yeramontaniim, 
which  arreats  the  progress  of  instruments. 
Lisfranc  has  found  a  depression  between  the 
two  lobes  of  the  prostate,  the  antero- pos- 
terior diameter  of  which  is  two  lines,  the 
transrerse  1  line,  and  the  depth  H  line. 
This  depression  is  rare,  and  is  generally  dis- 
cerered  at  the  right  side  of  the  veramonta- 
num  when  this  is  deformed  and  inclined  to 
the  lefi.  A  catheter  or  sound  may  readily 
pass  into  these  cavities,  and  we  should  bear 
them  in  recollection.  '  Posterior  to  the 
Ternmontanum  is  a  transverse  projection 
which^^ablishes  the  line  of  demarcation 
betvreelMie  bladder  and  urethra,  and  these 
twoAlevations  unite  at  a  right  angle,  divid- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  canal  on  its 
under  surface  into  two  lateral  dep^ssions, 
in  which  instruments  are  more  frequently 
arrested  than  in  the  lacuns  on  the  verumon- 
tannm.  The  superior- stdiace  of  thi^  part 
of  the  urethra  is  uniform,  and  offers  no  ob- 
struction except  at  the  point  where  it  cor* 
responds  to  the  triangoliu:  ligament.     ^ 

2nd.  The  membranous  portion  ^ra 
membranosa)  extends  from  the  margin  of 
the  prostate  to  the  bulb ;  its  length  is  dif- 
ferently stated,  by  Boyer  at  12  lines ;  by 
Ducamp  at  9  or  10 ;  by  Lisftanc  from  7  to 
11 ;  and  by  Qu&in  from  10  to  12.  It  is 
composed  of  the  proper  membranes  of  the 
urethra  only,  its  extent  superiorly  being 
about  an  inch,  and  inferiorly  about  4  or  5 
long ;  it  is  the  narroi^est  part  of  the  canal, 
and  is  covered  by  fibres  from  the  deep  pe- 
rinssal  fiiscia,  which  is  continued  backwards 
around  it  and  the  prostate,  and  is  sujpport- 
ed  by  the  terminal  expansion  of  Wilson's 
muscles.  It  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  is  si- 
tuated precisely  under  the  nymphysis  pubis, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa. Its  muscle  is  named  that  of  Wilson, 
which  attaches  it  to  the  anterior  ligament  of 
the  bladder,  and  to  a  dense  cellular  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  the  triangular  ligament  of 
the  nymphyns,  at  the  sj^e  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa.  Its  connexion  with  these  parts 
is  closer  when  the  virile  member  is  raised 
towards  the  abdomen;  it  is  in  immediate 
connexion,  inferiorly,  with  Cowper's  glands 
and  the  acceleratores  urinae,  laterally  with 
its  muscles,  and  with  vessels  and  nerves 
which  it  derives  from  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
and  superior  to  it  is  the  triangular  ligament 
of  the  urethrse.  It  k  oblique  from  behind 
forwards,  and  from  9^^  upwards,  similar 
to  the  urethra  of  the  female,  which  it  re- 
rembles  in  length,  form,  and  direction:  it 
changes  its  course  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rectum  and  penis.  It  is  much 
stronger  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  the 
muscle  of  Wilson  surrounds  and  strength- 
ens it,  serves  to  elevate  and  compress  it, 
contains  a  great  number  of  vessels  between 
its  fibres,  and  presents  itself  before  Cowper's 
glands :  under  this  muscle  the  urethra  pos- 
sesses the  same  organization  as  the  bladder ; 
its  fibres  are  longitudinal  and  circular,  and 


these  are  intermixed  with  each  other.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  more  correct  to  call  it  the 
muscular  than  the  membranous  portion,  as 
this  last  term  conveys  false  ideas,  consider- 
ing its  force  and  resistance.  It  is  sometimes 
pierced  by  the  beak  of  the  sound  or  catheter. 
It  is  this  portion  of  the  urethra  that  is  incised 
on  the  operation  for  lithotomy,  and  in  that  for 
retention  o(  urine  through  the  perinaeum.  In 
the  membranous  portion,  in  its  course  from 
the  prostate  to  the  bulb,  there  is  a  curve, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  towards  the  pubis. 
This  curve .  frequently  prevents  the  passage 
of  an  instrument  towards  the  bladder,  but 
the  difficulty  will  be  overcome  by  the  sur- 
geon elevating  the  penis  to  an  angle  of  45^, 
at  the.  same  time  drawing  it  forwards,  or  by 
passing  a  finger  into  the  rectum,  and  direct- 
ing the  instrument  into  th«  bladder.  At 
the  anterior  extremity  of  this  portion  is  the 
bulb,  or  commencement  of  the  spongy 
portion. 

The  bulb  is  very  distinct  posteriorly, 
where  it  projects  under  the  canal,  but  it 
offers  no  line  of  demarcation,  and  anteriorly 
is  insensibly  continuous  with  the  spongy 
portion  of  which  it  forms  a  part  It  is  si- 
tuated in  front  of  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  rectum,  to  which  it  is  attached  by 
dense  cellular  tissue  •  and,  above  all,  by  the 
sphinctor  ant  It  is  situated  above  the  ac- 
celeratores uriuse,  so  that  it  can  be  felt  acro« 
the  perinseom  by  the  finger.  It  corresponds 
superiorly  to  Cowper's  glands,  and  to  the 
termination  of  the  membranous  portion ;  still 
higher  are  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
nymphysis,  and  the  junction  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  on  its  sides ;  it  is  immediately  en- 
veloped by  the  accelleratores  urinae,  and  by 
the  roots  of  the  corpora  cavernosa ;  on  its 
superior  part  there  is  a  groove  which  receives 
the  urethra,  properly  so  called ;  this  groove 
is  continued  anteriorly,  with  a  canal  formed 
by  a  spongy  tissue,  which  envelopes  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  posteriorly  it  presents 
at  its  origin  a  cul  de  sac,  circumscribed  by  a 
band  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  the  spongy  tissue. 

3.  The  spongy  portion  (pars  spongiosa)  is 
more  anterior  and  more  extended,  com- 
mences at  the  bulb  without  a  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  termmates  at  the  glans  penis. 
The  urethra  frequently  enlarges  after  the 
commencement  of  the  bulb,  especially  on 
its  inferior  surface,  and  forms  a  sinus,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  reservoir  for  the  semen  f  nd 
urine,  which  obliges  the  surgeon,  in  passmg 
a  catheter,  to  raise  its  point  so  as  to  ensure 
the  sweep  of  it  into  the  bladder.  The 
length  of  the  membranous  portion  is  esti- 
mated by  some  at  six  or  seven  inches,  by 
others  at  eight  or  ten.  This  part  of  the  ure- 
thra  is  uniform  in  size,  being  intermediate 
in  diameter,  between  the  membranous  and 
bulbous  portion ;  but  it  dilates  in  the  glands, 
forraing  a  cavity  called  the  fossa  navicularis, 
and  then  narrows  at  the  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra.   The  spongy  portion  is  embraced  by 
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the  corpora  caTernosa,   which  present  a  lasting  only  half  an  hoar.  Th0'eni])t]onta» 

grooye  for  its  reception,  and  vith  these  it  is  day  very  irritable,  and,more  defined  on  tfa« 

firmly  united  by  a  very  dense  cellular  tissue  chest. 

and  by  blood-vessels.    It  is  covered  infe-  22d.  On  the  expected  day  no  return  of 

riorly  and  almost  posteriorly  by  the  accel-  the  paroxysm. 

leratores  urinse,  and  anteriorly  by  the  skin  24th.  Distressing  head-ache»  pain  in  epi- 

alone.    It  presents  in  its  middle  a  sort  of  gastrium.    Omit  quinine. 

induration  vhen  the  penis  is  in  a  state  of  27th.   Head-ache  gorte,  fluttering  cold- 

flaccidity.  ness  in  extremities  and  abdomen. 

{To  he  emtinued),  April  Ist.  Coldnesi  gone,  eruption  dying 

away* 
**  7th.  Discharged,  cured  of  both  diseaaes. 
VtO^j^iM  3Sitpaxti*  Dr.  Elliotson  remarked  of  this  case,  that 
it  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  as  illus- 

vnuTTj  TnMT^nvr  rrncT»TTAT  '  trating    the  fiict  of    two  specificT  diseaMa 

NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL.  ^j^^  ^„  j^  ^  system,  at  one  time,#nth 

Quartan  Fever  with  Seabie^^Large  do$e$  of  the  application  of  two  specific  remedies. 

Quinine  ^^^  large  doses  of  quinine  were  attended 

FBANC18  Hate.,  labourer,  aged  39.  wai  1^^  °°  '^}  coi»equenc^.  except  on  on*  « 

admitted  March  6th.    under  the  care  of  twooccaaion8apainintheep.purtnam.whiA 

Dr.  Elliotaon.    Kve  month,  ago  he  was  "^ "T^ft^'M^^"^  f  *T^^ 

working  for  six  or  .even  week,  in  Wet  and  l"?"^" '^  f  W°~» '  ^  ^f  ^°°*™°:?  ^ 

marah/land  near  Rye.  in  Su»ex,  and  at  the  ?"'"'?!  J' LP"^'''«*\f."Sr.  1!°^ 


puV^Tf°"\rin^i''uTthrSe'^ke""  ^°^  **i.J:°"  ~"''^  "'"*>"  **  ""'  ^"*"  "^ 

Instead  of  this  being  attended  with  benefit,  ""  meaicwe. 

it  very  much  increase^  the  aubsequent  hot  — <> — 

(tage.  and  produced  great  head-ache  and  '  .    .  

delirium.    He  afterward,  took  three  pint.  FABISUN  ANATOMIOAI,  bociBTT. 

of  decoction  of  oak  bark  between  the  fits,         Eneyttment  of  the  Liver, — One  of  the  most 

daily.    It  was  attended  with  no  perceptible  curious  alterations  exj^ibited,  is  the  conver- 

effect.    On  the  advice  of  a  friend  he  now  sion  of  the  organ  into  a  compact  yellow 

got  drunk  when  the  fit  came  on,  with  ale.  mass  more  than  thrice  the  ordinary  volume 

This  also  seemed  as  little  effective  as  the  oak  of  the  liver,  and  throughout  the  substance 

bark,  but  did  not  increase  the  hot  stage,  of  which^  non- encysted  points  of  a  tissue 

He  worked  five  or  six  days  after  the  disease  that  is  evidently  erectile  were  found.    The 

began,  but  did  not  see  a  medical  roan  for  encysted  condition  of  the  liver,  either  partial 

about  a  month.    When  he  did  apply  for  or  general,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 

relief,  twelve  small  pills  were  given  him ;  changes  that  have  been  exhibited  to  the 

they  were  bitter,  but  did  him   no  good.  Society,  and  opportunities  have  presented  of 

This  was  the  Ia>t  medicine  he  took.     His  observing  it  in  all  its  shades,  from  granular 

symptoms  on  admission  were,  no  pain  in  encystment  in  which  each  grain  appears  to 

chest  or  abdomen,  pulse  78,  soft  and  weak;  have  its  own  cyst,  to  the  lobular  encyst- 

respiration  natural  except  during  the  fit;  me nt,  or  subdivision  of  the  liver  by  fibrous 

bowels  open.    He  has  an  eruption,  which  hands  which  isolate  variously  sized  lobulea 

appeared  eight  days  since,  over  the  whole  and  give  the  whole  organ  the  embossed  ap- 

surface  but  the  face.  pearance  so  usual  in  scirrhus.     In  one  case 

Sulph.  Quinine,  gr.  x;  hora  unamante  you  may  have  remarked  the  great  tbickneai 

paroxysm,  sumendae  et  rept.  8vo.  hor.  of  the  fibrous  lamellsB  that  thus  formed  the 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  paroxysm  partition  of  the  hepatic  tissue.    You  have 

commenced  at  eight  a.m.  not  as  it  usually  also  seen  the  general  encystment  of  the  or- 

does  in  the  after  part  of  the  day.  gan  in  a  case  of  ascites,  in  which  the  liver 

7th.  Paroxysm  came  on  half  an  hour  turned  upon  itself  agd,  enveloped  in  very 

ea4}er,  less  severe  than  usual,  lasting  about  thick  false  membraxraK  seems  to  have  been 

an  hour.  condensed  by  some  powerful  pressure.    In 

Mag.  Sulphuris,  Jj;  fricand  per  horam  all  the  cases  of  encystment,  partial  or  gene- 

unam  bis  die.  ral,  you  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  general 

10th.  Paroxysm  returned  this  morning,  or  partial  atrophy  of  the  organ,  as  well  aa 

the  cold  stage  was  unattended  with  rigors,  the  alteration  of  the  tissue. 
Slight  pain  in  epigastrium,  attributed  to        To  what  is  this  singular  tendency  of  the 

quinine.    Cupped  to  §  vj.,  in  the  region .  liver  to  encystment  to  be  attributed  P    Is 

affected.  it  owing  to  its  anatomical  texture  or  to  the 

11th.  Pain  in  epigastrium  gone,  eruption  specific  nature  of  its  diseases  P    The  fibrous 

disappearing.  septa  are  the  result  either  of  some  new  pro- 

I3th.  Paroxysm  very  slight,  cold  stage  duction  or  the  consequence  of  an  atrophy  of 
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the  glandular  gnuns.  or  lobolea,  whose  dis-  copulate,  too  frequently,  without  exciting 

appMnnce  would  allow  the  fibrous  lameUs,  nature,  and  abusing  their  powers ;  they  too 

prevlSiisly  separate,  to  jom  each  oihiuior  f         ^tj    ^y.^^^  ^f  satisfying  their  desires 
lastly,  they  may  be  a  consequence  of  the       ^     ^  '  — •».7iu5  uwit  ucsires 

presence  of  the  specific  membrane,  to  which  "^°  ^^  producing  sound  and  robust  infants, 

the  name  of  Glisson's  capsule  is  applied.  so  that  the  object  of  nature  is  neglected  for 

A  tare  and  curious  alteration  of  the  liver  pleaguw.     It  is  not,  then,  astonishing  that 

was  praiented  by  M.  Cezalis.  It  had  a  they  often  form  vicious  and  disfigured  pro- 
compactness,  colour,  and  fracture,  resem-  T"  ^.  '^"**""|  »«^«'«- »"**  uwi^jureu  prw 
bling  those  of  yellow  wax.  ductions;  besides,  the  irregularities  of  life, 
M.  fcnski  exhibited  a  scirrhus  of  the  the  passions,  effisminancy,  feebleness,  dis- 
Uver,  with  diUtaUon  of  the  vena  port«.—  eawss  of  pregnancy,  have  great  influence  on 
Anhwa  Qenerala,  Aprtl.  ^^^  ofipring.     Domestic  animals,  which 

~^*~  enjoy  a  kind  of  life  so  opposed  to  the  na- 

▼IBBT  ON  TKK  OBNSRATioN  ov  PLANTS  tuial  gate,  are  equally  subject  U>  irregu- 

AND  ANiiCALS.  laritics  in  generation.    Monsters  or  mon^ 

{CoiUinuedJrom  p.  239).  strosities  ate  more  common,  for  this  reason, 

■  in  the  human  species  and  in  domestic  ani* 

AUeraiunu  ia  ihe  ReprodMcHve  Fuaetiom — 0/  mals,  than  among  the  species  which  live 

JloMfraiiriet,  attd  Milium  of  Rata.  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  weak- 

EvxxT  one  knows  #w  much  parents  in-  »«»  o(  the  seeds,  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of 

iluence  the  product  of  generation.     The  amorous  pleasures,  cause  imperfect  infants, 

vital  power,forexample,  the  dumtion  of  life,  false  germs,  as  moles  or  false  conceptions, 

the  temperament,  form,   degencrcscences,  which  are  irregular  fleshy  masses,  ordinarily 

and  numerous  other  diseaMs,  arc  hereditary,  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  organs  and 

These  are  the  vicious  contrarieties  of  the  lim*»»  ^^ch  remain  in  the  womb  for  a  long 

power  of  life.    The  Jews  and  Mussulmans  time  and  harden.    In  feet,  nature  cannot 

are  circumcised  for  ages;  but  their  progeny  engender  more  than  imperfect  infants,  on 

are  bom  with  a  prepuce.    Frogs  and  sala-  account  of  want  of  Uma  sufficient  for  the 

mandeis  engender  tadpoles  with  projections  elaboration  of  the  seeds ;  she  endeavours, 

which  they  do  not  poascM.    The  diseases  nevertheless,  to  perfect  them,  to  give  them 

which  are  tiansmitted  by  gwieration  are  the  ^^'  ^  ^^P^^y*  *  ^^"S"  ^«>«  ^^^  ''^  <>'- 

constitutional  affections  of  the  body,  and  binary  pregnancies,  for  moles  have  con- 

not  local  diseases;   a  deaf,  blind,  hump-  ^^^^  ^"^ng  the  whole  life  of  the  woman 

backed,  or  deformed  individual  rarely  com-  ^^^  conceived  them.    Female^who  have 

mlinicates  his  infirmity  to  his  deseendaata;  bo«e  moles  or  monstrosities  sometimes  pre- 

bat  epileptics,  hypochondriacs,  the  gouty  or  "rve  the  power  to  reproduce  them,  by  a 

calculous  (those  labouring  under  gravel  or  babitude  which  their  organs  have  contracted. 

stone)  perpetaate  their  diseaset  to  their  fa-  Individuals  who  fear  dishonour,  which  does 

mtlies.    It  is  also  the  same  as  to  the  strong  not  always  defend  them  from  seduction, 

or  feeble  constitution  of  parents.    Animals  pwduce  moles;  pr,  when  chagrin  and  the 

bom  of  aged  parents  are  feeble  and  languid,  •«««*  desire  to  abort  enfeeble  the  effect  of 

because  they  received  a  life  enfeebled  and  impregnation. 

exhausted  We  rarely  observe  *se  iaete  '«>«'•  •«  n»ay  kinds  of  monsteit  where 
in  vegetables.  There  is  also  a  resemblance  ^  organs  are  in  excess,  as  inftnts  with  two 
between  iniants  and  parentii,  in  their  tem-  heads,  four  arms,  to;.,  or  where  the  organs 
peraments  and  hereditary  chaiacters,  but  *~"  ' 
these  resemblances  are  most  marked  in  pro-  the  act  of  reprodnctiov,  and  some  are  in- 
portion  as  love  and  the  vigour  of  the  gener-  different  to  lie  lesult,  or  t;j;e  their  minds 
*;  .  .  ^  .J  .^,  occupied  wifh  other  mdividq^ls,  or  other 
ative  power  have  been  more  considerable ;  njatters.  It  cannot  be  expected,  under  such 
and  as  the  inferior  animals  follow  nature  circumstances,  that  there  will  be  a  marked 
better  than  men,  their  productions  are  more  parental  resemblance.  A  friend  of  mine  as- 
like  themselves  than  infante  are  their  pa-  JV'*?^  ™/  that,  during  coition,  having  fixed 
^^,..  J  J.  his  imagination  on  a  lady  whom  be  once 
lente^.  .  In  fact,  man  and  woman  do  not  j^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^j^j,^  ^3,  ^  f^^^le^  ^d  re- 

markably  like  the  individual  on  whom  his 

e  Fewi  peih»fi,  wre  eotuelj^ttbsorfoed  iu  Imagination  was  fixed.-*-£D« 
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are  defiBetive,  ai  infiuiU  witfaoai  legB,  anns, 
kc,  or  where  there  is  a  iniiBposition  of  or- 
gani,  or  by  alterations  of  foims.  When  two 
embryoB  are  developed  at  the  same  time  in 
the  womb,  they  may  grow  together  or  be 
partially  or  wholly  miited;  they  may  be, 
moreorer)  leM  imperfieet;  and  tha  lame  thing 
IB  obierred  m  eggs  containing  two  yolks 
which  produce  ch^ens  with  doable  feet, 
fce. ;  and  the  same  is  seen  in  regetables  and 
animaU  which  have  scTeral  yoong  ones,  and 
these  are  more  liable  to  haye  monsteis  than 
than  those  that  bring  forth  bat  aim  little 
yne. 

M.  Virey  is  of  opinion  that  tight  ladng 
and  strong  passions  contribute  to  the  defor- 
mities of  inlanta.  Peasants  who  are  robust 
generally  engender  well-formed  infants,  be- 
cause they  follow  nature  more  closely  than 
the  delicate  women  of  large  cities.  In 
proportion  as  we  deviate  from  nature,  we 
obtain  products  less  natural  and  more  de- 
formed. 

In  the  ages  of  superstition,  the  birth  of  a 
monstrous  infant  was  considered  a  proof  of 
sexual  connexion  with  an  evil  spirit,  or  a 
sign  of  celestial  vengeance,  and  the  burning 
of  the  mother  could  alone  expiate  so  great 
a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

It  is  from  the  venereal  harmony  and  vo- 
luntary intercourse  of  the  sexes  that  a  good 
conformation  of  individuals  results ;  for  these 
enjoyments  denied  by  the  heart,  these  plea- 
sures influenced  by  fear  or  violence,  are  ste- 
rile, or  do  not  produce  but  deformed  beings 
who  bear  the  imprint  of  the  hatred  and  dis- 
cord of  those  who  engendered  them.    Such 
are  sometimes  the  adulterous  mixtures  of 
•different  species  of  animals,  because  such 
unions  are  not  commanded  by  nature.    The 
resemblance   of  infanta  to   their   parents 
equally  depends  on  the  concordance  of  the 
aeedi  and  on  the  activity  of  their  parts, 
which  preserve  their  original  type ;  but  the 
defect  of  the  energy  of  the  seeds  produces 
degenerate  individuals,  and  these  scarcely 
preserve  any  traits  of  their  parents.    Thus 
it  is  that  dottestic  animals  have  less  vigour 
than  their  savage  species;  they  engender 
varieties,  as  we  often  see  dogs,  birds,  See,, 
which  races  differ  from  the  originals,  both  in 
colour,  proportion,  stature,  and  also  most 
partial  monstrosities.    Animals  which  bring 
several  young  ones  at  one  birth  have  great 


varieties,  irinle  thfe;ooiptioiiB,  or  fhoia  tiiaft 
have  one  at  abuih,  has  it  more  pet4Kt,  as 
the  elephant,  marCi  Ibc.,  whose  afipiin^  is 
seldom  monstrous;  but  the  maltapatoua 
species,  as  bitches,  eats,  he,  give  birth  to 
inany  varieties,  which  is  caused  by  uatiire 
having  to  form  many  instead  of  one  indivi- 
dual, and  therefore  she  can  give  less  perfec- 
tion to  many  than  to  one.  ^ 

When  there  are  two  or  more  infimtB  in  the 
uterus,  they  are  less  developed  than  when 
there  ii  but  one ;  Wlien  three  or  four  in 
number  they  compsess  each  other,  ao  m  to 
cause  deformities.  Women  who  bring  forth 
monstrosities  are  less  sound  and  vigorous 
than  those  who  have  well-formed  infants. 

We  may  refer  to  a  rimilai  disparity  of  ae. 
tion  on  deformed  productions  bom  of  seeds 
unequal  in  vigour ;  fplr  the  sperm  of  those 
who  are  in  the  flower  of  youth  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  old  persons.  When  two 
individuals  of  different  ages  copulate,  there 
is  scarcely  any  harmony  €^  love,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  conception  either  does 
not  h^pen,  or  they  engender  imperfect  in- 
ftnts  or  monstrosities.  The  seeds  which  are 
best  fitted  for  perfect  generation  are  those 
of  the  same  ages,  and  tiiose  who  aspire  more 
to  be  united ;  for  the  sperm  of  an  old  man 
renders  old  a  young  female  oigan,  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  young  man  Aides  with 
an  aged  woman';  so  that  Love  never  retro- 
grades, and  he  wishes  to  unite  to  a  young  in 
preference  to  an  aged  woman.. 

In  crossing  the  breeds  of  animals  we  ob- 
tain individuals  much  more  robust,  we  im- 
prove the  species,  and  augment  the  number 
of  males;  which  always  indicates  a  much 
greater  vigour  in  the  generative  power. 
Among  dioic  plants,  such  as  hemp,  male  in- 
dividuals are,  in  general,  less  numerous 
than  feiQales,  as  we  have  alread^emarked. 
The  sexes  engender  the  different  sexes  ac- 
cording to  the  inequality  of  power  in  their 
seeds;  for  when  the  male  seed  dominates  it 
engenders  male  individuals;  and  females 
are  engendered  by  an  excess  of  power  in  the 
female  seed,  or  in  the  germ,  or  the  egg 
(ovum)  in  the  ovary,  which  produces  it 
When  the  seeds  are  equal  in  vigour,  one 
could  not  surmount  the  other,  according  to 
Empedocles,  and  individuala  of  both  sexes, 
androgynes  or  hermaphrodites,  which  are  ia« 
capable  of  engendering,  result. 
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The  BezQal  organs  of  animak  and  plants     like  tihe  the  Spartan,  whieh  eoniigned  to 
cont^  in  their  oTaries  the  germs  of  the     death  the  feeble  and  the  delicate,  and  takes 
new  beings,  but  these  cannot  be  tiTified  or     the  greatest  care  of  robust  individoals." 
developed  before  the  males  communicate  a        The  end  or  object  of  love  is  not  pleasure 
part  of  themselves,  whilst  the  females  fur-    only,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  genera- 
niah  a  portion  also*    The  womb  and  the     tion;  for  pleasure  is  not  complete  but  when 
ovary  of  every  animal  and  plant  k  endowed     fecundation  is  effected,  and  then  love  ceases. 
Witili  a  special  vitality,   especially  at  the     l^ature,  therefore,  has  not  pleasure  alone  in 
epoch  of  generation ;  it  has  a  separate  ex-     view,  but  the  multiplication  of  the  species, 
istence— its  desires,  wants,  appetites ;  it  is     The  presence  of  a  pregnant  woman  does  not 
an  individual  witfaili  an  individual]  it  in-    excite  the  same  affection  in  the  heart  of 
flueneis  and  governs  the  whole  of  the  living     man  as  the  aspect  of  a  young  damsel,  lliis 
being**   The  womb  and  its  dependences,  in     individual  inspires  love,  that  respect;  thus 
the  female,  are,  as  Plato  said,  a  speeica  of  •   Nature,  superior  to  all  human  conventions, 
living  animal,  which  has  its  caprices,  its  af-     has  oidained  it.    In  love,  kings  are  as  other 
feetions,   its  pleasures,  which  governs  the     men;  they  have   no  more  pleasure  than 
whole  body,  which  esctends  its  influence  a  shepherds,  and  Nature  has  equally  divided 
4>ter  all  parts,  so  that  it  may  be  considered    all  her  gifts, 
the  root  of  the  female— her  original  vital 

trunk.    When  the  womb  is  impregnated  by         Q.^Comparaiioe  Power  i^f  the  Generatwe 
the  male  it  influences  every  part  of  the  F^«^3f  «  ^'«»'*  ^^  Ammalt. 

body;  the  flesh  is  impregnated,  which  is  the  generative  power,  that  wonderful  at- 
easily  discovered  in  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  tribute  of  organized  beings,  is  differently 
heifer,  &c.,  whgse  flesh  has  an  unpleasant  developed  in  vegetables  and  animals.  In  all 
and  peculiar  flavour  at  the  time  of  fecunda-  the  &miliea  of  the  agamous  plahts,  or  those 
tion.  So,  also,  has  the  flesh  of  the  male  at  in  which  the  sex  is  unknown,  as  the  truffles, 
the  season  of  reproduction.  The  odour  of  ftig»,  &e.,  as  well  as  in  the  radiaty  animals, 
flowers  correspond  to  that  of  the  genital  or-  polypi^  hydres,  medusas,  aetinies,  holothu- 
gans  of  animals  during  the  rutting  season,  nes,  &c«,  reptoduction  is  effbeted  by  a  sim- 
Ihe  nausea  and  the  vomitk^r  ehsnges  of  pie  division  of  the  individual,  which  forms 
colour,  and  spots  ofi  thsgkin,  which  We  re-  complete  hidividuals,  or  by  shoots,  or  by 
mark  in  most  women  iimb  have  conceived,  expandons  of  the  procreative  being  when 
Iwve  no  other  cause  than  this  action  of  tl^  it  has  a  superabundance  of  nutrition  and 
sperm  on  the  whole  animal  economy,  inde-  ufe.  Many  of  the  most'perfect  plants,  in 
pendentty  [of  that  which  it  exerts  on  the  which  the  sex  is  very  apparent,  as  all  the 
womb  and  ovaries.  i^hanerogamous,  are  capable  of  multiply- 

All  parts  of  the  body  concur  in  the  act  of  iug  themselves  by  giain  and  seeds,  by 
fecundation— the  shock  is  universal;  life  ahoots,  sprouts,  suckers,  portions  of  the  root, 
seems  to  be  arrested  in  all  the  steses,  and  in  twigs,8ec.  TUsis  not  so  with  animals  of 
all  parte  of  the  body  to  concur  in  the  ex-  sex,  which  must  couple  to  engender,  as  all 
cretion  or  ejaculation  of  the  sperm ;  and  it  the  dioic  species,  or  by  themeelves,  as  the 
Is  the  same  in  woman— H  is  the  cUmax  of  monoic,  such  as  the  bivalvnlar  moUoscss. 
feeling.   »  Among  the  spedes  provided  with  sex  in 


The  sexual  organa  have  also  intimate  re-  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is 

latiow   or  nervous   sympathies  with  the  a  great  difierence  relative  to  fecundity, 

exterior  of  the  body,  with  the  skin,  the  Female  plantsseem  more  capable  of  mul- 

hair,  the  featheis,  the  scales,  and,  in  gene-  tiplyfaig,  even  without  the  intervention  of 

ral,  with  the  beauty  of  all  beings.  <he  male.     Thus,  we  observe  females  of 

Love  depends  very  much  on  the  vigour  di<«c  vegetables  which  are  cultivated  in  Eu- 

of  health,  on  strength  and  courage,  because  rope  alone,  as  the  broussonotia  papyrifera, 

ihe  object  of  Nature  is  the  perfect  develop-  the  populus  balsamifem  propagate  by  twigs, 

ment  of  the  species,  and  the  perfect  con-  whUst  all  the  male  individuals  of  this  claaa 

Ibrmation  of  individuals.    •«  She  enforces  are  more  feeble,  and  do  not  multiply  by  the 

against  us/'  says  J,  J.  Rouweau,  "a  law  lame  means.  Even  some  femaloplanta pro- 
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dace  male  flowers ;  as  Forster  has  observed 
in  the  islands  of  thelSooth  Seas.  Spallan- 
zani  has  seen  the  female  of  the  hemp  pro- 
dace  fecand  grains.  Again,  the  stamens 
are  sometimes  changed  in  flowers,  while  the 
female  organs  remain  immutable. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  on  the  contrary, 
male  individuals  are  more  robust,  and  more 
capable  of  fecundating  than  females ;  and 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  species,  one  bull 
or  one  eock  is  sufficient  for  a  number  of  fe- 
males, which  is  the  inverse  of  plants,  in 
which  the  stamens  almost  always  surpass  the 
number  of  the  pistils. 

The  relative  multiplication  of  plants  and 
animals  appears  to  be  equally  prodigious ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  even  if  the  animal  king-  # 


CORRBSPONDENTS. 

ParaetHtitt. — ^What  between  mummies  and 
star-gazing,  Simon  Pure  must  think  his 
fifty  readers  confirmed  lunatioL 

The    Westminister  Medical    School    and  Us 
Prizes. — ^We  have  received  six  communi- 
cations about  the  diBtribution  of  prizes  at 
this  school,  all.  complaining  of  partiality 
on  the  part  of  the  adjudicators.    We  in- 
form our  corresjiondents,  that  the  same 
system  prevails  in  every  school  in  Lon- 
don, that  resorts  to  the  clap-trap  systemi 
of  offering  prizes.     House  pupils,    pri- 
vate pupSs,  and  apprentices  are   sure 
to  obtain  them.    It  is  on  this  account 
we  declined   noticing    the    distributioa 
of  prizes.      We   have    the    parliculan 
of  every  school  which  has  awarded  them, 
and  shall,  if  circumstances   demand  it 
publish  them» 


dom  has  the  superiority.    A  sprig  of  ,'maize    ^^  Advertiser,-^We  cannot  comply  with  the 

request ;  our  publisher  never  deviates  from 
the  established  scale  of  terms,  which  isj30 
per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries— if  he  wants  to  see  himself  in 
print  and  be  reed  by  about  six  dozen  nin- 
compoops, and  only  pay  the  advertisement 
duty,  the  office  for  such  advantages  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand. 
A  Liverpool  Friend^  Edinentis,  An  Enemy  to 
the  Scratch  Journal,  and  many  other  corre9> 
pondents  will  see  on  the  wrapper  of  the 
day  the  information  they  require. 


produces  2,000  grains;  a  sun-flower  has 
double  the  number;  a  stalk  of  poppy  af- 
fords 32,000  seeds,  one  of  tobacco  more 
than  40,000 ;  an  elm-tree  furnishes  100,000 
grains  annually ;  a  clove  more  than  720,000, 
besides  those  which  produce  double  the 
number.  These  are  immense,  but  if  all  the 
reproductive  energy  of  a  single  vegetable 
was  developed  into  new  beings,  thie  earth 


and  the  celestial  sphere  would  not  be  suffi-  Dr.  Thomson's  Lectures.— The  Toxological 

cient  to  nourish  them.  .  But  this  is  very  P^^  of  Professor   Thomson's   Lectures 

insignificant,  when  compared  to  the  repro-  cw»»ted  cWefly  of  chemical  experiments 

of  the  innumerable  multiplication  of  insects,  decline  to  publish  them. 

or  of  the  five  or  six  thousand  eggs  (ova)  ^-  Broussais*  Lectures  were  delivered  last 

which  a  frog  supplies  every  year,  nor  of  the  '    «^**"/  *t*^  7^^!  ^  regularly  ccmtintted. 

-  ..^  1      ^*            r  AL     .     •  .  ^*  Comgan^s  Lectures. — We  owe  it  to  oar 

gnats,  nor  of  the  locusts,  nor  of  the  insects  -          •**  **«* 


in  Tartary,  which  are  so  dense  as  to  obscur^ 
the  sun,  and  devour,  in  a  few  hours,  all  ve- 
getable productions ;  nor  do  I  cite  aquatic 


readers  to  state,  that  we  used  every  effort 
to  give  the  continuation  of  these  valuable 
lectures.    We  wrote  several  times  about 
them  but  have  not  as  yet  obtained  them. 
A  Medical  student. — Quain's  Anatomy,  is 


animal.,  more  especially  fiAe.     I  «ay  ob-    '  ^^y^-^-^oT^t  D^buTD^c- 


serve,  however,  that,  the  smallest  herring 
has  nearly  10,000  eggs.  Bloch  found  100,000 
in  a  carp  that  weighed  only  half  a  pound. 
P.  Petit  discovered  in  another,  about  four 
inches  long,  262,820  eggs ;  and  in  another, 
weighing  six  ounces,  342,144.  A  perch  had 
380,000,  and  a  female  sturgeon  was  com- 
puted to  have  7>653,200  eggs.  Lewen  Noeck 
calculated,  in  this  maimer,  344,000  eggs  in 
a  cod  fish.    This  fish  alone  would,  in  a  few 
years,  produce  millions  of  its  kind ;  and  if 
these  reproduced  in  proportion,  millions  of 
millions  would  be  engendered  in  turn,  which 
■hews  the  immense,  nay,  the  incAlculable 
fecKudity  pf  nature. 

{T9  be  €mtinv(d). 


tor,  which  is  only  fit  for  a  novice,  or  a  first 
year's  student. 

C— Mr.  Hughes  is  a  gentleman  in  the  ful- 
lest sense  of  the  word,  and  gave  us  no  in- 
formation that  was  not  proved  by  Dr. 
Tweedie  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Had  we  not  the  highest  opinion  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  veradty  of  Mr.  Hughes,  we 
should  not  have  published  his  statement 
that  Dr.  Tweedie  had  refused  to  meet  F. 
H.  Ramadge,  in  consultation  as  advocatci 
of  St  John  Long,  and  now  advertising 
curer  of  consumption. 

Berkshire  Medical  Association. — ^A  Society 
bearing  this  title  has  been  established 
at  Reading  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
profession  agamst  the  conduct  of  the 
Poor  law  Commissioners.  Every  respect- 
able  practitioner  in  the  county  has  joined 
the  Society, 
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^BCTUBB  XXI. 

SHmuli  to  IrriMriUip-^eoiUmued), 

A  THtBD  Btimulus  to  irritability,  and  one  very  analogous  to  the  two  first  mentioned,  ia 
electricity,  and  particularly  that  form  of  it  which  is  called  galvanism.  Like  caloric  and 
light,  it  pervades  every  form  of  matter  ;  and  although  its  existence  is  not  perceptible, 
any  more  than  theirs,  till  the  equilibrium  of  its  distribution  is  destroyed,  it  has  probably, 
even  in  its  latent  state,  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  actions  of  organized  beings. 
Positive  and  negative  electricity,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  stand  in  the  same  re- 
lations to  each  other  as  heat  and  cold — as  light  and  darkness— that  is  to  say  it  is  the 
former  alone  which  has  any  existence,  and  in  no  degree  of  negative  electricity  are  plants 
and  animals  quite  withdrawn  from  the  agency  of  this  principle.  It  is  however  only  in  ita 
sensible  state  that  this  agent  can  be  recognised ;  and  in  this  state  there  are  few  or  none, 
except  caloric,  which  can  compare  with  it  in  universality  of  action,  sioce  every  irritable 
organ  appears  to  be  subject  to  its  agency,  and  none  whatever  is  a  match  for  it  in  power, 
since  the  results  are  more  striking  from  this  than  from  any  other  stimulus  to  irritability, 
and  it  takes  effect  loug  after  every  other  has  failed.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  it  ap- 
peals to  exert  no  action  on  the  irritability  of  plants,  except  when  applied  in  the  manner 
of  a  spark  or  shock  (a) ;  whereas  on  that  of  animals,  from  the  leech  up  to  mau,  whether 
suddenly  or  continuously  transmitted,  ita  action  is  most  powerful  and  striking.  As  either 
applied  directly  to  the  several  organs,  or  conducted  to  them  by  the  respiratory  or  moti* 
ferous  nerves,  it  excites  the  irritability  of  the  lespiratory  muscles,  and  therefore  may  be 
made  to  effect  respiration;  that  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  circulation;  that  of  the  secre- 
ting and  absorbing  vessels,  and  therefore  nutrition,  secretioo,  and  absorption ;  that  of  the 
■tomach,  and  therefore  digestion ;  that  of  the  membranes  of  the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears, 
of  tbe  tongue,  and  of  the  skin,and  therefore  indirectly — the  irritations  so  excited  being  taken 
cognisance  of,  so  long  as  the  animal  functions  are  unimpaired  by  the  respective  sensiferoui 
nerves — the  sensations  of  smell,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  touch ;  that  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and  therefore  various  writhings  of  the  features  and  contortions  of  the  limba ; 
and  it  does  all  this  more  forcibly,  and  for  a  longer  time  after  apparent  death,  than  any 
other  known  stimulus  (ft),  and  may  often  thoieforc  be  substituted  with  effect  for  any  of  the 
ordinary  stimuli,  such  as  caloric,  sympathy,  volition,  and  so  forth,  by  which  these  func- 
tions are  naturally  excited  (c).  It  is  probable  that  to  every  form  of  organized  beings,  a  cer- 
tain definite  quantity  of  galvanism,  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  each,  as  well  as  of  calorie 
and  light,  is  essential  Ut  the  healthy  performance  of  all  its  functions ;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  such  beings  are  in  general  provided  with  the  means  of  either  extricating  or 
absoxbing  it,  as  in  the  case  of  caloric,  so  as  to  render  themselves,  in  this  respect,  in  some 

(a)  Van  Marum,  Humboldt,  &c.  the  duration,  in  each  part  of  the  body,  of 

(6)  The  most  extensive  series  of  experi-  its  irritability, 

ments  of  this  kind  was  performed  on  the  {c)  Hence  its  advantage,  as  a  remedial 

▼ictiros  of  the  guillotine,  at  Turin,  by  Nys-  agent,  in  asthma,  dyspepsia,  palsy,  lie. 
ten,  who  employed  galvanism  as  the  teat  of 
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XDQasure  independent  of  the  medium  which  surroands  them.  It  has  been  sappoted,  in- 
deed, that  plants  develope  positive  electricity — that  is  to  say  extricate  this  principle — ^by 
night,  oving  to  the  exhalation  from  them  of  carhonic  acid,  formed,  as  is  imagined,  by  the 
direct  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  that  they  develope  negative  electricity — in  other 
words  absorb  this  principle — by  day,  owing  to  the  exhalation  from  them  of  pure  oxygen, 
and  that  it  is  by  this  means  principally  that  the  varieties  of  the  atmosphere,  with  respect 
to  its  state  of  electricity,  are  produced  (a) ;  and  that  numerous  animals  have  the  power  of 
at  least  extricating  electricity  is  sufficiently  well  known.  This  is  very  remarkably  the'  caae 
with  the  electrical  eel  (GymnotuSf  26),  the  electrical  silure  {SUunUt  29),  and  the  torpedo 
{Raia,  SI),  and  many  other  aquatic  animals  possess  the  same  power  in  a  greater  or  leas  de- 
gree ;  but  in  all  the  electiicity  so  developed  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  particular  organ 
of  the  animal,  and  to  be  extricated  for  purposes  very  distinct  from  that  of  acting  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  its  irritability.  Ihe  relation  in  which  electricity  stands  to  living  action,  or  to 
life,  has  been  above  pointed  out :  but,  not  content  with  regarding  this  principle  as  the  most 
efficient  known  stimulus  lo  irritability,  some  physiologists  hsive  amused  themselves,  in  th9 
same  manner  as  others  have  done  with  respect  at  one  time  to  heat,  and  at  another  to  light. 
With  representing  it  as  identical,  sometimes  with  life,  and  at  others  with  the  so-called 
nervous  energy.  The  doctrine  is  altogether  so  loose  and  untangible,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  contend  with  it  systematically — "Your  tine  no -meaning  puszles  more  than 
wit " — but  as  it  has  attained,  perhaps  from  its  vagueness,  an  undue  degree  of  popularity 
with  a  certain  class  of  physiologists,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  first,  with  respect  to  the  alleged  identity  of  electricity,  or  galvanism  and  life  (6). 
Of  course  if  the  notion  cuncerning  life,  already  so  fully  inculcated — that  it  is  not  a  sub- 
stance at  all,  but  a  mere  mode  of  being — ^be  well  founded,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
entering  at  all  into  the  inquiry  whether  it  be  identical  with  electricity  or  galvanism,  or 
any  thing  else ;  but  admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  life  is  a  substance,  what  evidence  have 
we  that  it  consists  merely  in  electricity  or  galvanism  P  We  have  seen  already  that  the 
principal  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  life,  as  an  entity,  are,  Ist,  that 
such  an  entity  is  esKcntial  to  the  organization  of  a  living  being ;  2nd,  that  such  an  entitv 
alone  is  competent  to  effect  the  characteristic  actions  of  a  being  so  organized ;  and  drd, 
that  our  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence  hinges  on  the  presumption  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  entity :  and  it  is  of  course  incumbent  on  those  who  contend  for  the  identity  of 
life,  and  electricity  or  galvanism — ^not  indeed  to  apply  these  arguments  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  electricity  or  galvanism  as  an  entity — for  thai  is  unquestioned — ^but  to  shew  that 
the  latter  is  competent  to  effect,  and  does  in  reality  effect,  all  those  phenomena  from  wluch 
the  existence  of  life,  as  an  entity,  has  been  inferred.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  does  electri- 
city or  galvanism  organize  substances  into  which  it  is  thrown?  Does  the  prime  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine,  or  the  positive  wire  of  a  galvanic  trough,  become  organized  in 
Virtue  of  the  electricity  or  galvanism  wliich  they  receive ;  or  do  any  other  matters  in 
which  these  principles  are  accumulated  undergo  organization  as  a  consequence  of  such  ac- 
cumulation P  The  idea  is  absurd.  Nevertheless,  if  organized  beings  became  so  solely  in 
virtue  of  their  substantial  life,  and  this  were  identical  with  electricity  or  galvanism,  any 
matters  transmitting  or  receiving  these  principles  must  of  necessity  become  organized 
behigs.  Again,  do  all  matters  by  which  these  principles  are  conducted,  or  in  which  they 
become  collected,  manifest  the  characteristic  actions  of  organized  beings ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  such  actions  excited,  by  these  agents,  only  in  those  which  are  already  possessed 
of  the  property  of  irritability  or  vitality,  quite  independently  of  their  operation  P  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Nevertheless,  if  life  were  nothing  but  electricity  or  galvanism,  any 
matters  into  which  these  principles  were  thrown  must  necessarily  display  living  action  ; 
and  it  must  be  equally  correct  to  say  that  an  electric  or  galvanic  apparatus  produces  its 
phenomena  by  means  of  the  life  which  it  developes,  as  that  a  plant  or  animal  lives  and 
ttioves  by  means  of  its  electricity  or  galvanism :  further,  if  such  were  the  case,  we  ought 
to  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  stop  the  living  actions  of  one  body  and  to  excite  the  actions  in 
another — that  is  to  say  to  witlidraw  and  communicate  life,  precisely  as  we  withdraw  or 


(a)  Ponillet,  Ann.  de  Chira.  and  dePhys., 
t.  XXXV,  Dr.  Graves'  Lectures,  &c. 

(6)  That  heat  was  life,  that  light  was  life, 
that  air  was  life,  that  water  was  life,  that 
every  thing  in  short  with  which  mankind 
was  acquainted  was  life,  had  been  succes- 
sively maintained,  and  each  occupant  of  the 
vital  chair  had  been  pretty  satisfactorily  in 
torn  dislodged,  when,  fortunately  for  the 
lovers  of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  physio- 
l^gy»  electricity  was  discovered,  and  electri- 
city was  at  once  promoted  to  the  vacant 


throne.  The  notion  of  the  identity  of  thia 
principle  and  life  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated for  the  first  time,  as  already  re- 
marked, by  John  Hunter,  and  it  was  of 
course  adopted  by  bis  popular  pupil,  John 
Abernethy :  fortunately,  however,  the  repu- 
tation of  both  of  them  is  founded  on  a  more 
solid  basis  than  the  propagation  of  this 
flimsy  and  shallow  hypothesis.  Lamarck, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  represented  life  as  a 
compound  of  this  principle  and  light ! 


StimuU  i0  Irriiahiliiff. 
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tommmiieato  the  pindplei  in  question  (a).  And  how  can  it  b«  ezpltined,  upon  the  pre- 
iumption  of  the  identity  of  life  and  electricity  or  galyanismt  that  theie  principles  cannot 
excite  living  action,  even  in  organized  bodies,  beyond  a  limited  time— life  shonld  surely 
ahrays  make  live  .*  nay,  that  excess  of  these  principles  should  be  immediately  fotal  to  both 

S'ants  and  animals  P^eath  should  surely  not  result  from  excess  of  life  (6).  Is  it  not,  on 
e  other  hand,  erident  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  electricity  or  galraniim*  being  a  mere 
■timulns,  becomes  inert  as  soon  as  all  irritability  has  departed ;  and,  in  the  latter,  that,  in 
the  same  character  of  a  stimnlns,  it  destroys  all  irritability  by  the  excess  of  irritation 
which  it  produces?  Lastly,  who  will  be  so  wild  as  to  contend  that  the  immortal  part  of 
our  frame — that  wUch  leaves  our  bodies  at  tiie  instant  of  death,  and  is  destined  to  survive 
OS  to  all  eternity— is  electricity  or  galvanism?  Yet  such  must  be  the  case  if  life,  or  the 
presumed  '*  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,'*  and  these  principles  be  identical.  But  it  is 
mere  waste  of  time  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  rambling  dreamt  not  only  is  life  nothing, 
and  incapable  therefore  of  being  identical  with  any  thing,  but,  were  it  anything,  every 
▼lew  of  the  subject  would  demonstrate  that  it  most  be  at  least  sni  generis,  and  as  distinct 
firom  electricity  or  galvanism  as  one  thing  can  be  from  another.  But  are  these  principles 
identieal,  not  indeed  with  life,  under  which  term  are  jumbled  together  all  kinds  of  suseep^- 
libilities  and  all  kinds  of  stimuli  in  most  admired  disoider,  but  with  nervous  energy,  as  it  is 
eallcd ;  by  which  term  seems  to  be,  in  this  case,  undeistood — ^for  it  has  been  used  in  twenty 
different  acceptations— »not  a  susceptibility  of  any  kind,  but  all  kinds  of  stimuli,  which, 
cwiginating  in  the  body  o^  an  animal,  are  capable  of  being  eonveyed  by  the  nerves.  Ae- 
flovding  to  this  doctrine  not  only  has  electricity  or  galvanism,  as  artificially  extricated  and 
applied,  been  made  to  excite  all  the  vital  actions,  and  become  thus  a  good  substitute  for 
the  natural  stimuli  when  those  are  defective,  as  has  been  already  stated,  but  it  is  electri- 
city or  galvanism  which,  as  constantly  extricated  either  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  owing 
to  the  mutual  action  of  its  several  solids  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  nerve  and  mus- 
cle {e)t  or  in  the  brain  alone,  owing  to  the  mutoal  action  of  the  alternate  layers  of  grey 
and  white  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  a  voltaic  pile  is 
of  alternate  plates  of  sine  and  copper  (d),  and  conducted  by  the  several  nerves,  naturally 
excites  these  actions.  It  is  upon  this  agent  accordingly  that  immediately  depend,  it  is 
said,  not  only  respiration,  circulation,  digestion,  and  the  other  functions  consisting  in  sen- 
sible motion,  but,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  secretion,  and  the  rest  of  those  which  consist 
in  molecular  motion ;  the  nature  of  which,  if  this  hypothesis  be  adopted,  is  no  longer  in- 
volved in  any  obscurity.  It  was  noticed,  in  evil  hour,  that  the  blood,  when  withdrawn 
from  the  body,  and  subjected  to  galvanism,  had  its  albumen  coagulated,  and  its  salts 
separated  (tf);  and  again,  that  the  ingredients  of  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  could  be 
made  to  pass  separately  through  an  organixed  membrane  by  the  same  means  (/).  It  hence 
became  established  that  it  was  electricity  or  galvanism  alone  which  performed  all  the  in- 
cessant chemical  aotions  of  the  living  body ;  and,  acting  directly  on  the  blood  (g) — not 
merely  stimulating  the  vessels  to  do  so,  which  would  have  been  a  simple,  instead  of  a  com- 
pound absurdity— converted  this  blood  into  every  variety  of  solid  and  fluid,  organised  or 
otherwise,  and  transmitted  each  through  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels ;  and  animal  heat 
being  soon  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  secretion,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  galvanised 
blood  would  be  converted,  among  other  things,  into  caloric,  which  was  accordingly  found 
to  be  the  case.    In  what  manner,  however,  electricity  or  galvanism,  which  is  always  the 


(a)  Lawrence.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  also,  a 
chief  advocate  of  the  hypothesis  next  to  be 
mentioned,  admits  that  "  life  exists  only  in 
living  bodies,  and  no  task  can  be  more 
hopeless  than  to  look  for  it  elsewhere."— 
(On  the  ViUl  Functions,  1826). 

(6)  "A  calf's  head," says  Sir  ChariesBell, 
<«  is  made  to  yawn,  or  a  man  cut  down  from 
the  gallows  to  move  like  a  figure  of  cards 
pulled  with  strings.  The  jaws  move,  and 
the  eyes  roll,  and  this  is  done  by  conveying 
the  galvanic  shock  to  the  nerves :  hence  it  is 
supposed  that  nothing  less  than  the  princi- 
ple of  life  itself  can  work  such  wonders,  and 
that  galvanism  is  that  principle.  But  in  no 
circumstance  is  there  a  resemblance;  and 
the  whole  phenomena  resulting  from  gal- 
vanism transmitted  through  an  animal  appa- 
rently dead  ara  Curly  to  be  attributed  to  its 
being  a  high  stimulus,  conveyed  through  the 
moist  animal  body,  and  exciting  the  powers 


(properties)  which  remain  isolated  in  the 
several  ^ts ;  and  in  exciting  these  poweis 
(properties),  &r  from  renewing  them,  it  ex- 
hausts them  altogether." — (Useful  Know- 
ledge).   It  is  quite  true, 

'*  NuMiur  ventis,  ventU  extingmtur  ignia, 
Lenis  aUt  Flammoi,  grandiar  aura  necat ;" 

but  had  the  winds  been  identical  with  the 
fire,  the  gale  with  the  flames,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  this^ould  have  happened. 

(e)  Sprengel. 

(d)  Beil,  Rolando,  8cc. 

(0  Brande  (Phil.  Trans.  1809),  Sir  £. 
Home,  &c. 

(/)  Wollaston  (Phil.  Trans.  1811). 

(g)  lilt  expressly  said  by  Wilson  Philip^ 
"The  vessels  only  convey  the  fluids  to  be 
operated  upon  by  the  nervous  power"  ^  e. 
galvanism)— (On  the  Vital  Fanctions,  1826). 
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name,  ftctingy  not  upon  the  capillary  blood- veBeeU— each  set  of  vhich  maybe  preramed  to 
have  its  own  specific  chancter  of  irritability — ^but  upon  the  arterial  blood,  which  is  like* 
wise  always  the  same,  should  give  rise,  in  deferent  parts  of  the  body,  to  depositions  so  en« 
tirely  different  from  each  other,  as  are  the  several  secreted  solids  and  fluids,  remains  to  be 
explained  (a),  the  suggestion  that  these  differences  may  depend  upon  the  different  quan- 
tities of  this  agent  supplied  to  the  different  secreting  organs  (ft)  being  a  very  improbable 
one,  inasmuch  as,  however  such  differences  might  modify  the  quantity  of  the  secreted 
matters,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  could  so  materially  influence  their  quality. 
But  assuming,  for  a  moment,  that  electricity  or  galvanism  were  constantly  so  extricated 
within  the  body — an  assumption  altogether  gratuitous — and  that  it  were  the  main  stimuloa 
to  all  the  vital  actions,  sensible  and  molecular,  it  would  be  rather  hostile,  than  favourable 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  identical  with  the  so-called  nervous  energy.  We  know  of  only 
two  modifications  of  this  energy,  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  stimulus— that  of  sympathy 
and  passion,  or  instinct,  and  that  of  volition — and  both  appear  to  act  rather  as  accidentiU 
and  occasional  stimuli  on  the  irritability  of  certain  parts,  than  essentially  and  constantly  ' 
on  that  of  all ;  so  that  any  stimulus  supposed  to  be  in  perpetual  and  universal  operation 
cannot  be  identical  with  such  nervous  energy.  Moreover,  each  of  these  modifications  of 
the  nervous  energy  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  and  is  conducted  by  its  own  proper  de- 
partment of  the  nervous  system — ^the  former  probably  by  the  so-called  respiratory,  the 
latter  certainly  by  the  motiferous  nerves — which  electricity  or  galvanism,  when  artificially 
applied  to  the  body,  is  conducted  equally  well  by  both ;  to  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  identical  with  both,  it  cannot  be  identical  with  either.  Again, 
nervous  energy  is  found  to  be  in  general  at  once  intercepted  by  tying  the  nerve  by  which 
it  is  naturally  conducted,  whereas,  the  conveyance  of  electricity  or  galvanism  is  not  at  all 
obstructed  by  this  operation;  and  if  a  respiratory  nerve,  in  direct  contact  with  a  moti* 
ferous  nerve,  be  so  tied,  or  vice  versft,  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  passion  is  intercepted, 
while  that  of  volition  is  unobstructed,  or  the  reverse,  whereas  electricity  or  galvanism  must 
be  quite  unsusceptible  of  any  such  isolation.  But  the  looseness  of  the  arguments  which 
would  establish  the  identity  of  these  principles  with  either  life  or  nervous  energy,  most 
be  too  palpable  to  require  any  further  exposure ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  physiologiste 
should  have  been  so  long  in  universally  recognizing  the  true  relation  in  which  this  power-> 
ful  agent  stands  to  both ;  it  is  a  stimulus  to  irritability,  and  in  so  far  analogous  to  the 
nervous  energy  in  its  capacity  of  a  stimulus,  and  it  is  the  most  powerful  means  of  pro- 
moting life,  or  living  action,  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  but  Baiiittwt  identical  with 
the  one,  so  it  cannot  be  identical  with  the  other. 

The  next  stimulus  to  irritability  to  be  spoken  of  is  the  medium,  whether  air  or  water, 
which  immediately  surrounds  organized  beings,  and  of  which,  in  the  process  of  respiration, 
they  appropriate  a  portion  to  themselves.  This  stimulus  acts  principally  on  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  proper  respiratory  organ  and  of  the  surface ;  in  the  former  of  which  it  ex- 
cites the  capillary  pulmonary  vessels  to  those  actions  by  which  they  give  off  and  take  up 
the  requisite  gaseous  substances,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  believed  to  excite,  not  only  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  whole  dermoid  titeue  to  those  actions  by  which  its  peculiar  secre- 
tions and  absorptions  are  effected,  but  also,  through  the  skin  generally,  in  some  measure 
the  subjacent  parts,  and  thus  to  promote  the  healthy  excitement  of  every  organ  of  the 
body.  That  the  atmosphere  or  water  generally  is  a  stimulus  to  the  respiratory  organ, 
whether  vesicles,  lungs,  or  gills,  as  the  alimentary  matters  are  to  the  stomach,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  and  that,  while  its  secretions  are  excited  by  these  media  in  general,  its  absorp- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen,  contained  in  these  media,  is  excited  chiefly  by  this  prin- 
ciple, is  manifest  from  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  it  is  found  to  be  absorbed  from 
other  internal  surfaces  which  are  sometimes  accidentally  exposed  to  its  action  (c).  Similar 
to  this  is  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  or  water  in  general,  and  of  the  oxygen  in  pzirticular 
on  the  external  surface  of  an  organized  being,  regarded,  in  some  degree,  as  a  second  respil 
ratory  organ ;  but  these  agents  are  supposed  to  l^ve  another  important  relation  to  this  ex- 
ternal surface,  regarded  as  a  general  envelope  of  the  whole  being,  inasmuch  as,  by  stimu- 


(a)  Dr.  Alison  (Quarterly  Joum.  of 
Science,  1819). 

{b)  Dr.  Hunter  Lane  (liverp.  Med.  Qa- 
zette,  vol.  i,  p.  305). 

(c)  Thus  in  pneumothorax,  abdominal 
tympanites,  pneumatosis,  and  other  diseases 
in  which  there  are  aeriform  depositions  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  the  gas,  which  is 
at  first  in  general  merely  atmospheric  air, 
soon  loses  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  pure  ni- 
trogen.   This  can  arise  only  from  the  sti- 


mulus imparted  by  the  former  having  pro- 
moted its  absorption;  but  there  is,  never- 
theless, no  good  ground  for  the  vague  ap- 
prehensions sometimes  entertained  from  the 
accumulation  of  air  in  *'  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  body,"  with  which  the  second 
Dr.  Monro  has  the  credit  of  having  filled  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
profession.  It  perhaps  merely  turns  them 
for  a  time  into  a  kind  of  respiratory  surface. 
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laiing  ihui  sur&oe  by  the  preasine  which  they  exercise  upon  it,  they  act  indirectly  upon  afl 
the  organs  of  the  body»  and  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  healthy  irritation ;  and  it  haa 
been  accordingly  presumed  that  it  is  to  the  increased  pressure  of  the  air  that  we  owe  the 
ahusrity  and  vigour  which  we  usually  experience  on  a  dense  cold  day,  and  from  its  di- 
minished pressure  that  result  the  languor  and  lassitude  so  generally  experienced  under 
opposite  circumstances.     It  is  very  generally  known  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  equal  to  15  Ylb.  for  every  square  inch  of  surface,  and  that 
that  of  water,  while  it  is  only  the  same  as  this  immediately  below  the  surface,  goes  on  in- 
creasing as  it  becomes  deeper,  till  at  the  depth  of  thirty -four  feet  it  is  doubled,  and  so  on 
in  proportion.     Upon  these  data,  the  external  surface  of  a  man  of  ordinary  dimensions  it 
represented  as  sustaining,  under  the  ordinary  barometric  pressure,  a  weight  equal  to  about 
40,000ft ;  but,  as  the  range  of  the  barometer,  in  this  country,  is  through  about  3<',  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  average  height  of  the  mercury,  it  fbllowB  that  be  must  be  subjected  at 
one  time  to  a  pressure  of  4000  ft  more  than  at  another.    Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious, 
however,  than  the  conclusiens  to  which  these  premises  have  led  respecting  the  average  sti- 
mulus, and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  this  at  different  times  exercised  by  the  atmosphere 
— and  of  course  by  water — on  the  irritability  of  organized  beings ;  for  we  must  con- 
tinually remember  that  these  beings  press  upon  the  medium  which  they  inhabit  from  every 
point  of  their  substance  with  precisely  the  same  weight  as  they  are  pressed  upon  by  this 
medium,  so  that  any  general  effect  of  this  external  pressure,  regarded  as  a  stimulus,  must 
be  neutralized,  and  consequently,  while  the  actual  amount  of  such  pressure  must  be  a 
point  of  little  or  no  moment,  any  change  in  this,  gradually  as  such  changes  are  under 
ordinary  circumstances  made,  and  taking  effect,  as  they  can  do,  only  till  the  equilibrium 
between  the  external  and  internal  pressure  is  established,  could  have  little  or  no  effect  in 
modifying  such  stimulus,  had  it  any  existence.    And  that  this  must  be  the  case  will  be 
abundantly  obvious,  if  we  estimate  the  amount  of  the  actual  pressure  made  by  the  at- 
mosphere, not  upou  the  external  surface  of  the  human  body,  but  upon  the  internal  sur- 
&ce  of  the  lungs,  which  has  been  computed  to  be  from  thirty  (a)  to  a  hundred  times  (6) 
greater  than  the  former,  and  which — ^taking  the  mean  of  these  computations — must  con- 
sequently sustain,  under  the  ordinary  barometric  pressure,  a  weight  equal  to  about 
2,600,000  ft,  and  be  subject  to  a  variation  of  pressure  equal  to  260,000  ft !     We  seem  to 
have,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  to  do,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  the  actual  pres- 
sure at  any  time  exercised  on  organized  beings  by  the  medium  which  they  inhabit,  re^ 
garded  as  a  stimulus,  nor  even  with  any  variations  of  this,  unless  such  variations  are  made 
so  suddenly  as  not  to  allow  time  for  striking  a  balance  between  the  pressure  from  without 
and  that  from  within ;  and  the  greater  or  less  energy  of  the  functions,  therefore,  commonly 
attendant  respectively  on  a  dense  or  rare  atmosphere,  appears  to  be  the  effect,  not  of  such 
density  or  raritv,  but  of  the  cold  or  heat  of  which  they  are  in  general  the  concomitants. 
It  is  a  very  different  af&ir,  however,  if  such  changes  are  very  abruptly  effected,  as  occurs 
from  suddenly  descending  to  great  depths  below  the  water  in  a  diving  bell,  or  from  sud- 
denly rising  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  balloon,  or  even  rapidly  ascending  a  high  mountain  ; 
from  all  which  very  remarkable  consequences  are  sometimes  experienced  (c),  although 
any  extraordinary  hilarity,  in  the  former  case,  or  any  great  depression  in  the  latter,  are 
not  among  the  number.    Such  changes  as  these,  however,  appertain,  not  to  the  natural 
stimuli  to  the  healthy  functions,  but  to  the  exciting  causes  of  disease ;  and,  upon  the  who!e, 
it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  medium  which  surrounds  organized  beings,  however 
much  it  may  influence  their  physical  condition,  and  however  essential  it  may  be  to  their 
respiration,  exercises  in  general,  by  its  mere  pressure,  no  stimulus  upon  their  irritability. 
Such  a  being,  whether  almost  in  vacuo,  or  in  a  medium  condensed  to  hundreds  of  atmo- 
spheres, would  still,  perhaps,  after  a  time,  maintun  a  balance  of  pressure  from  without  and 
from  within;  so  that,  changed  as  might  be  its  volume,  and  laborious  or  impossible  as  might 
be  its  fundamental  function,  the  stimulus  from  mere  pressure  would  perhaps  be  the  same. 

The  stupendous  condor  of  the  Andes  is  known  to  endure  an  atmosphere  the  pressure  of 
which  is  less  than  one-third  of  that  which  we  inhabit,  while  fishes,  on  the  contrary,  are 
presumed  to  exist  at  a  depth  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  fathoms  of  water !  The  sti- 
mulus  of  the  air,  as  instrumental  to  respiration,  is  much  less  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
sluggish  water-plants  than  of  others,  and  to  that  of  cold-blooded  than  of  hot-blooded  ani- 

^^ I 

(a)  Monro.  pearl-divers,  and  the  abundant  haemorrhages 

lb)  Lieberknhn.  whidi  whales  are  accustomed  to  suffer,  upon 

{e)  Among  the  chief  of  these  ar^  exces-  rising  again  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 

oive  difficulty  of  respiration,  inflammations,  after  having  dived  to  greatdepths  upon  being 

copious  hsemorrhages  from  the  various  out-  harpooned,  furnish  good  illustrations  of  the 

lets  of  the  body,  acute  pain  in  the  ears,  &c.,  deleterious  effects  of  any  sudden  changes 

all  which  are  very  easily  explained.    The  in  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
Qsoally  asthmatic  habit  and  blear  eyes  of 
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malfl  in  general,  being  the  more  so,  in  all  tribes  of  organised  beinga,  ths  greater  their  aett* 
fity.»hence  it  ie  the  most  so  in  beasts  and  birds.    Perhaps  there  are  no  very  well  authen- 
ticated instances  in  which  an  adult  human  being  has  been  deprived  of  air  for  more  than 
five  or  ten  minutes,  without  being  aspbyzized  (a),  although  some  very  wonderful  Jstorie!* 
of  divers  and  others,  are  related  to  the  contrary,  whereas  the  frog  is  capable  of  snstiuning  a 
want  of  air  for  thirty  hours,  and  the  leech  or  earth-worm  will  survive  for  days  or  weeks,  al* 
though  surrounded  by  oil,  or  kept  in  vacuo.    New-bom  animals  also  of  ail  kinds  are  lea 
rapidly  affected  by  want  of  air  thiw  adults,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  here  explained  (b). 
In  like  manner,  among  aquatic  animals,  some  fishes,  as  the  mackrel  {Scomber,  28),  1^ 
salmon-trout  (Salmo,  29),  the  herring,  and  the  shad  (Clttpdea,  29),  are  very  rapidly  asphyxiaed 
by  being  removed  from  the  water,  as  instrumental  to  their  respiration,  while  others,  as  the 
eel  (Muranaf  26),  the  perch  (Perea,  28),  the  carp  and  tench  (CypHiras,  29),  can  live  for 
hours  or  days  without  tins  stimulus.    The  cases  in  which  living  animals,  both  terrestrial 
and  aquatic — oysters,  worms,  cray-fish,  beetles,  frogs,  toads,  serpents,  lizaids,  even  rats— 
have  been  found  imbedded  in  solid  rocks,  or  in  the  heart  of  trees,  are  familiar  to  every- 
body ;  and  are  explicable  probably  on  the  presumption  that  such  substances  are  sufficiently 
porous  to  admit  the  small  supply  of  air  or  water  requisite  under  circumstances  in  which  all 
the  functions  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  so  far  from  active  (c).    We  know,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  moles  receive  air  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  and  that  human  beings 
have  been  sometimes  engulphed  in  snow  for  many  days  without  being  asphyxised ;  and, 
on  the  other,  ttiat  all  animals  during  their  hibernation — and  the  auimaU  just  alluded  to 
were  in  a  state  very  analogous  to  tins — require  comparatively  a  very  small  supply  of  these 
stimuli  to  support  their  existence.    With  respect  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  air  or  water 
which  surrounds  organized  beings  to  various  other  functions — such  as  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  the  former  at  least  is  presumed  to  promote,  by  the  pressure  which  it  ex- 
ercises  on  the  veins,  upon  a  vacuum  being  formed  about  the  heart,  either  by  the  natural 
resiliency  of  the  lungs,  or  during  expiration ;  to  smell,  taste,  hearing,  and  the  voice,  to 
which  they  are  essential,  as  either  conveying  the  immediate  stimuli  of  the  odoriferous  or 
sapid  particles  of  other  bodies,  or  of  vibrations  excited  in  themselves,  or  admitting  of  such 
vibrations  -,  and,  lastly,  to  locomotion,  as  exemplified  in  flight  and  swimming,  or  even  in 
progressioMn  land  against  gravity,  in  the  manner  of  many  mollascous  animals,  and  insects, 
some  lizards,  and  a  few  amphibious  animals,  to  which  they  minister  by  admitting  of  what  is 
called  suction — ^with  this  we  have  no  concern  at  present,  since  it  is  only  as  stimuli  to  iiTi> 
tability*  tl^t  they  are  at  present  a  object  of  consideration,  and  their  action,  in  all  theat 
cases,  IS,  not  in  exciting  irritation,  but  in  either  superseding,  as  is  supposed,  snch  irritation 
by  a  merely  physical  process,  in  conducting  the  immediate  stimulus  which  is  to  effect  sneh 
irritation,  in  being  themselves  affected  by  such  irritation,  or  in  rendering  snch  irritation 
available.    Such,  then,  appears  to  be  the  relation  in  which  air  or  water  stands  to  life ;  thai 
neither  of  them,  nor  any  one  of  the  principles  of  either  of  them  is,  or  can  be,  identical 
with  the  latter,  as  has  been  idly  supposed  (d),  needs  not  be  here  insisted  on. 


(a)  Fothergill,  Davy,  Brodie,  Edwards, 
Roesler,  &c.  It  is  a  very  different  question 
after  how  long  a  period,  from  the  superven- 
tion of  asphyxia,  life  is  restorable — that  is 
to  say,  how  long  irritability  or  vitality  may 
survive  the  abstraction  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stimuli  by  which  it  is  excited. 

(b)  Edwards. 

(c)  It  was  found  by  H^rissant  that  many 
animals  could  live  although  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  Paris  plaster,  which  almost  in- 
stantly perished  if  the  pores  of  this  were 
obstructed  by  oil  or  anv  other  means.  The 
fetal  chick  also  iawell  known  to  receive  air 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  to  be 
so9n  suffocated  if  these  are  stopped  up. 

(d)  In  Hebrew,  the  words  nephesh  and 
ruach,  in  Sanskrit,  the  words  atma  and  pra- 
nah,  in  Qreek,  the  words  ^vxv  and  tlywfim, 
and  in  Latin,  the  words  anima  and  spiritus, 


all  directly  inculcate  the  same  vagne  idea 
of  the  identity  of  life,  soul,  spirit,  ether, 
wind,  air,  and  breath,  and  suflBciently  indi- 
cate the  prevalence  of  this  idea  from  time 
immemorial;  aud  the  remnants  of  it  are 
still  perceptible  in  the  common  phrase  of 
"  dying  fyt  want  of  breath,"  which  is  in- 
tended as  equivalent  to  saying  *'  dying  for 
want  of  life."  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
by  some  certain  of  the  ancients,  life  was  re- 
presented, not  as  air,  but  as  water.  In  after 
times  air  was  simk  into  one  of  the  six  non- 
naturals,  as  already  mentioned ;  but  it  was 
again— or,  at  least  its  oxygen — exalted  to 
honour  in  the  hands  of  Oirtanner,  who,  at  a 
time  when  chemical  explanations  of  all  phy* 
siological  facts  were  in  vogue,  once  more 
deified  it,  not  indeed  as  life  itself,  bat  as  the 
immediate  and  most  essential  stimulus  to 
vitality* 
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LECrrUB£S  feeted  parents  can  come  into  tbe  world 
ON  THV  perfectly  sound,  and  always  preserve  good 
PCTVQir'AT   TrnTir'ATTOM   Aien  me        health;  and  that  it  is  extremely  diflScult  to 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  DIS-      distinguish  the  characters  of  syphiUtic  infec^ 
EASES  OF  INFANTS,                   tion  in  new-born  infents.    'Die  principal 
FROM  BIRTH  TO  PUBERTY.            symptoms  are  inflammations  and  ulcerft- 
By  Dr.  RYAN                           Mon&  of  the  external  mncons  membranoB» 
TM-'     J    t  SI.    iLT  j'    I  e  1.  'f   nr  ^    .    .       ^^^  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  such  at 
Dehf>€r^  ai  tkc  Medical  School,  W^imtnsttr    phlyctenea,    pustules.    Ac!     Hippocrates 
Ditptnsary,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho ;             tas  however  observed,  in  bis  book  de  Morlf 
Sesnon  1834-35.                          Sacro,  that  infants  born  of  sound  parents 
LBCTOB.B  XXXIX.                      may  have  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  the  ears, 
external  genitals,  &c.  affected  with  inflam- 

o^  j'4        o    i-i-      r^        .^  .   «.             >.    "ifttions*  mucous  discharges,  and  even  ul- 
EeredUary  Sjfphdts^Congential  Disease,  of    cerations,  aphthae,  &c.  which  disappear  by 
the  Sktnr-{concluded ).  the  use  of  simple  lotions.  We  may  thcreforS 
GxNTLBMXN — I  occupied  your  attention  at    conclude,  from  the  preceding  facts,  that 
oa»  two  preceding  meetings  in  adducing    every  species  of  syphilitic  infection  from  the 
proofs  that  small  pox  may  be  communi-    mother  to  the  infant  is  impossible."* 
eated  by  the  mother  to  the  in&nt  in  her        This  author  cites  a  case  related  by  M.  Bos- 
womb  ;  and  I  dwell  upon  this  point  of  pa-    quillon,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  syphi- 
thology,  as  it  determines  a  question  of  great    lie  by  MM.  Doublet,  Fabre  and  Louis,  which 
importaiiee,  upon  which  physicians  have  for     got  well  by  ordinary  treatment.    The  pre- 
a  long  time  entertained  different  opinions,  ceding    extract    appears  very  conclusive, 
whether  an  unborn  fcetus  can  be  affected     though  nearly  every  foct  stated  in  it  is  die- 
with  syphilis.    In  addition  to  the  authori-  proved  by  observation.    It  is  well  known 
ties  already  cited,  I  may  add  the  names  of  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  wipe  or  wash 
Mauriceau,  Sydenham,  Watson,  Sir  Astley  off  the  matter  of  a  chancre,  and  therefore. 
Cooper,  all  of  whom  describe  cases  of  con-  the  sudden  escape  or  passage  of  the  waters 
genital  small  pox.    Almost  all  the  authors  (amniotic  fluid),  during  labour  could  not 
who    have  written  on  this  disease,  have  effect  it.    Again,  the  in&nt  does  not  in 
affirmed  that  the  motlter  who  is  affected  niwt  cases  pass  through  the  vagina  rapidly, 
or  contaminated  may  transmit  syphilis  to  ^'^^  i>  its  skin  always  covered  with  tena- 
the  infant  in  her  womb.     I  shall  further  cious  matter,  nor  is  there  any  valid  reason  to 
prove,  that  an  infected  &ther  may  commu-  doubt  that  its  eyes,  lips,  or  genitals  may 
uicate  the  venereal  disease,  though  be  has  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  nlceis 
no  primary  or  secondary  ulcers,  not  only  on  the  mother ;  nor  is  this  the  only  mode 
Id  the  infant,  bat  also  to  its  mother.  of  infection,    as   we   shall   see    hereafter. 
Many  physicians,  however,  think  on  the  H.  Andry  is  correct,  however,  instating  that 
contrary,  that  the  infant  is  never  infected  in  new-born  infants  are  not  susceptible  of  con* 
the  womb  of  the  mother,  and  that  it  can-  tagioo,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  dis» 
not  contract  the  disease  tialess  in  passing  eases  of  one  or  both  parenU,  like  their  moral 
through    the  vagina  and  genital   Assure,  aQ<i  physical  dispositions,  are  not  transmissi* 
when  it  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  ble  to  the  infant  at  the  moment  of  its  pro- 
open  ulcers,  and  even  then  it  is  scarcely  creation.    It  is  also  inexact  to  state  that  in- 
ever  contaminated.    "If  we  reflect,"  says,  ^nts,  the  issue  of  infected  parents,  nay  be 
M.  V.  Andry,  a  staunch  advocate  of  this  born  healthful  and  idways  preserve  good 
side  of  the  question,  that  the  discbarge  of  health ;  as  daily  experience  proves  the  eon- 
the  waters,  ought  necessarily,  in  lubricating  trary.    Such  in&nts,  though  rarely  bom  in 
the  diseased  parts,  to  remove  the  pus  on  the  health,  very  speedily   shew  symptoass  of 
surface  of  chancres ;  that  the  infant  in  roost  syphilis.    la  fine,  it  is  contrary  to  the  re- 
eases  passes  through  the  vagina  rapidly;  ceived  opinion  of  the  modems,  that  infants 
that  it  is  covered  with  a  caseons  or  tena-  n>tty  he  bom  with  the  usual  symptoms  of 
eioQs  matter,  more  or  less  thick;  that  the  Ayphilis,  though  nncontaroinated  by  that 
parts  susceptible  of  being  infected,  such  as  disease ;  and  it  is  also  well  known  to  ex* 
the  mouth,  the  external  organs  of  genem-  perienced  and  observant  practitioners,  that 
tion,  &c.  must  be  in  immediate  contact  with  infimts  born  with  such  symptoms  are  afli^ct- 
the  surface  of  the  syphilitic  ulcerations  of  ^  with  them  soon  after  birth,  and  are  most 
the  vagina;  that  the  foetus  possesses  very  ipeedily  cured  by  mercury.    These,  and 
little  vitality  or  sensibility ;  how  little  apti-  n»ny  other  facts  which  I  shall  immediately 
tode  has  a  new-bom  infiint,  especially  in  adduce,  completely  disprove  the  accuracy 
the  first  days  of  its  life,  to  contract  conta-  of  M.  Andry 's  conclusion,  that  every  species 
gious  diseases,  even  whilst  plunged  in  the  of  syphilitic  infection  from  the  mother  to 

very  focus  of  infection,  &c. ;  we  can  easily 

conceive  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  foetus  to         •  Meraoire  sur  les  Maladies  du  Fcetus  et 

be  mfeeted,  even  m  this  manner,  which  is  des  ses  Annexes.  Par  V.  Andry,  D.M.P. 

«ie  only  adimanble  one.      Numerous  facts  Joum.  des  Progris  des  Sciences  et  Institu- 

wnlief  frove#  that  an  inftmt  the  issne  of  in-  tions  Uedicales,  t,  1,  1830. 
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the  infant  is  imponible.  A  pre)>on(lerating 
majority  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  all  coun- 
tries maintain  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
following  conclusions  are  deducible  from 
their  observations. 

1.  The  venereal  disease,  in  a  primary  or 
secondary  form,  may  be  transmitted  by 
either  parent  to  the  of&pring. 

2.  When  the  parental  constitution  is 
highly  contaminated  with  secondary  sy- 
philis, the  inftnt  will  decline  in  strength  and 
its  movements  be  diminished  in  the  womb 
about  or  after  the  sixth  month  of  pregnan- 
cy, the  mother  will  cease  to  feel  it  move 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  month,  and 
it  will  be  born  dead  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  month,  its  body  being  in  a  state 
of  incipient  decomposition.  This  result  may 
be  observed  in  several  pregnancies  (I  have 
known  it  occur  in  twelve)  until  the  disease 
is  cured  in  either  or  both  parents. 

3.  When  there  is  a  less  degree  of  parental 
infection  the  infant  will  he  born  alive,  but 
thin,  shrivelled,  and  partially  affected  with  a 
copper-coloured,  or  other  well  marked  vene- 
real eruptions  about  the  genitals  or  on  other 
parts  of  the  skin,  or  with  ulcerations  in 
various  parts,  as  hereafter  mentioned.  Mer- 
cury administered  to  the  mother  or  infant, 
will  alone  effect  a  cure  and  establish  the 
health  of  the  latter. 

4.  When  the  parental  constitution  is  still 
less . affected,  the  infant  may  be*  born  in 
apparent  health,  but  in  a  few  weeks  will 
present  syphilitic  symptoms,  which  will 
yield  to  mercury  only. 

5.  If  the  infant  soon  after  birth  have  one 
or  more  ulcers  on  the  lip  or  lips  (chancres), 
it  will  cause  a  similar  affection  of  the  nipple 
or  nipples;  these  will  contaminate  the  lips  of 
a  healthy  infant  or  adult,  and  either  may 
propagate  the  disease  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent. 

6.  When  conception  is  effected,  the  admi- 
nistration of  mercury,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  to 
the  parents  will  not  save  the  life  of  the 
infant,  when  their,  systems  are  intensely 
infected ;  but  after  the  birth  of  the  infant, 
they  should  live  separately  for  six  or. eight 
week*,  or  until  their  medical  adviser  thinks 
they  have  taken  sufficient  medicine  to  ex- 
terminate the  taint  in  their  constitutions. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  which  is  gene- 
rally, but  not  always  the  case,  a  living, 
healthful  infant  will  be  produced,  and  a 
numerous  progeny  may  succeed  it. 

According  to  the  preceding  categories, 
syphilis  may  be  communicated  to  the  em- 
bryo at  the  instant  of  conception,  or  during 
parturition,  or  during  lactation,  when  the 
nurse  has  venereal  sores  about  the  nipples. 
A  woman  may  be  contaminated  with  secon- 
dary symptoms,  or  with  primary  sores,  or 
she  may  be  infected  after  conception,  and 
in  such  case  there  may  not  be  time  for 
secondary  symptoms  to  appear,  as  these 
seldom  occur  for  months,  and  sometimes 
years  after  the  primary  ulcers.  It  is  for  this 


reason  that  a  woman  who  contracts  the  dta* 
ease  after  conception,  and  during  any  period 
of  pregnancy,  may  bring  forth  a  living  in- 
fant free  from  the  disease,  though  her  next 
may  be  infected,  and  every  future  infant, 
until  the  mother  is  cured  of  the  secondary 
form  of  the  malady.  The  secondary  form  of 
syphilis  is  said  to  be  communicable  through 
the  breast  milk;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  as  we  shall  see  immediately  by  the 
citation  of  a  fact  in  point. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  adduce  unanswer- 
able proofs  of  the  foregoing  statements,  and 
first  describe  the  appearances  of  syphilis  in 
new-born  and  very  young  infants. 

Congenital  Diseases  of  the  Skin—SypkiUt. 
— ^The   disease  may  manifest  itself  in  the 
forms  of  the  various  eruptions,  as  pustule, 
pimples,  scales,  phlycteneee,  ulcers,  chape, 
excrescences,  erysipelas,  genital  discharges, 
purulent  ophthalmia,  coryza,  or  hoarseness. 
These  symptoms  may  appear  at  birth,  or  in 
a  few  days  or  weeks  afterwards ;  the  diseaae 
may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  but  more 
particularly    the   mouth,  eyes,  organs  of 
generation,  and  sometimes  the  space  round 
the  nails.     When  phlyctenese  or  large  blis- 
ters are  present,  they  generally  affect  the 
shoulders,  chest,  thighs,  and  limbs.   Uleem- 
tions  are  most  common. about  the  genital 
organs,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  groins  and 
thighs.    They  are  also  less  frequently  ob- 
served on  the  lips,  gums,  tongue,  palate, 
and  vault  of  the  palate.    These  ulcers  axe 
red  and  hard  on  their  edges,  which  are  ele- 
vated, deep  or  excavated  in  their  centres, 
and  if  caused  by  open  venereal  sores  on  the 
parent,  are  covered  with  a  tenacious  yellow 
matter.    Ophthalmia  is  the  most  freqnent 
effect  of  gonorrhoea,  and  sets  in  on  the 
second  or  third  day  after  birth.     One  or 
both  eyes  become  violently  inflamed,  the 
eyelids  are  red  and  enlarged,  and  when 
separated   there  is  a  copious  discharge  of 
purulent  matter.    Vision  will  be  speedily 
destroyed  unless  the  most  active  and  judi- 
cious treatment  be  employed.    The  con- 
junctiva or  membrane  which  covers  the  eye- 
lids and  eyes  is  intensely  inflamed,  and  the 
cornea  or  front  portion,  as  well  as  the  whole 
globe  of  the  eye,  becomes  speedily  affected, 
and  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  loss  of 
vision,  unless  the  nature  of  the  disease  is 
understood  and  proper  remedies  admims- 
tered.     It  is  important  to  know  that  new- 
born infants  are  often  attacked  with  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids  of  one  or  both 
eyes ;  which  is  caused  by  cold,  exposure  of 
the  eyes  to  a  strong  light  immediately  aftes 
birth,  such  as  that  of  a  candle  or  of  a  fire. 
The  disease  is  also  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  nurses,  in  allowing  the  soap  lather 
with  which  they  wash  the  in&nt  after  birth 
to  get  into  the  eyes.    This  simple  ophthal- 
mia either  disappears  in  a  day  or  two  aftw 
the  application  of  cold  water,  rose  water,  or 
the  latter  with  a  few  grains  ci  acetats  of 
lead.    The  eyelids  are  but  very  slightly  in* 
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ianwd,  not  enlarged  or  tumefied,  and  wlien  md  pntrid  There  is-  a  ■  mystery  ebout 
•epareied,  there  is  not  a  copioas  paralent  generation  which  phyncians  cannot  pene- 
discharge  down  the  cheek.  The  diagnosis  trate  or  comprehend,  and  i>erhapB  will  re- 
is  therefore  easily  drawn.  main  so  to  the  end  of  time.  Who  knows 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  which  any  thing  concerning  the  origin  or  termi« 
Is  a  continuation  of  the  eoi^unctiva,  is  often     nation  of  life  P 

affected  by  venereal  disease,  the  infant  The  disease  may  be  communicated  by 
snuffles,  it  cannot  suck,  its  voice  is  hoaise,  primary  or  secondary  symptoms  in  either 
there  is  impeded  respiration,  the  nostrils  are  parent;  but  most  commonly  •  the  latter. 
dry,  or  filled  with  mncosities,  or  ulcerated  Parents  who  have  no  symptom  of  the  disease 
and  filled  with  pus;  the  cheek  may  be  ul-  at  the  time  of  marriage,  but  who  have  had 
cerated.  Some  or  many  of  these  symptoms  it,  and  whose  constitutions  are-  still  infected, 
are  present ;  and  when  the  infant  is  emaciat-  which  may  be  the  case  for  several  years, 
ed,  feeble,  delicate,  fretful  and  peevish,  will  beget  infants  with  the  symptoms  al- 
having  eruptions  which  defy  ordinary  re-  ready  described.  It  is  well  known  that  tha 
medies,  we  may  suspect  venereal  contami-  primary  venereal  symptoms  may  be  re- 
nation,  moved  in  a  short  time,  or  may  exist  for  a 
.  A  great  deal  of  domestic  nnbappiness  is  month  or  two,  without  the  supervention  of 
often  unjustly  excited  by  the  venereal  dis-  the  secondary.  Thus,  a  woman  may  be  in- 
case, when  a  woman  learns  that  her  hus-  fected  immediately  before  or  during  preg- 
band's  former  licentiousness  is  the  cause  of  nancy,  and  -may  bring  forth  an  infant  free 
her  having  several  dead  infants  in  succession,  from  the  disease,  and  in  perfect  health.  In 
It  ought  to  be  known,  however,  that  a  man  auch  cases  the  constitution  of  the  mother 
who  contracted  syphilis  long  before  his  is  not  as  yet  contaminated ;  but  if  during 
marriage,  who  supposed  himself  cured  and  pregnancy  she  is  attacked  with  secondary 
was  told  so  by  his  medical  adviser,  prior  to  symptoms,  eruptions,  sore  throat,  &c.,  then 
bis  entering  into  the  matrimonial  union,  her  in&nt  will  be  infected  in  a  greater  or 
may  have  the  relics  of  the  disease  in  his  loss  degree,  and  will  present  secondary 
constitution,  though  unaware  of  their  exist-  symptoms  at,  or  in  a  few  days  or  weeks 
«nce,  and  they  may  cause  the  distressing  afterbirth;  or  it  may  be  born  dead  and  de- 
occurrence  of  which  his  companion  has  composed  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
reason  to  complain.  I  have  been  consulted  months.  1  have  repeatedly  prescribed  mer- 
iu  numerous  cases  of  this  kind,  and  con-  cury  to  the  full  extent  for  pregnant  women 
aidering  them  morally  as  well  as  medically,  affected  with  chancres  or  primary  sores,  and 
I  entertain  the  conviction  that  an  indivi-  have  known  that  though  these  disappeared, 
dual  who  received  the  beat  medical  treat-  the  infants  were  affected  with  the  disease  at 
lucnt,  long  before  his  marriage,  did  every  birth,  or  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
ihing  in  his  power  to  eradicate  the  venereal  There  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  this 
disease,  was  assured  by  his  medical  attend-  subject  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Medico- 
aot,  that  no  symptom  of  it  remained,  that  Chirurgical  Transactions,  by  Mr.  Hey  of 
he  might  safely  enter  into  a  matrimonial  Leeds,  one  of  our  ablest  surgeons,  entitled 
contract,  such  person  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  "  Facts  illustrating  the  Effects  of  the  Vene« 
to  be  blamed,  as  he  did  every  thing  in  his  real  Disease  on  the  Child  in  Utero."  He  it 
power  to  free  himself  from  the  disease,  and  of  opinion  that  the  husband  infected  with 
was  told  by  his  medical  attendant  that  he  secondary  symptoms  may  communicate  the 
was  cured.  Neither  is  the  medical  practi-  venereal  disease  to  the  wife,  and  of  this  fact 
tioner  in  the  slightest  degree  culpable,  as  1  have  known  some  remarkable  exan^ples. 
the  records  of  medicine  attest  that  every  U  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  it,  but 
aymptom  of  the  venereal  disease  may  be  Mr.  Hey,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  most  obs  etric 
absent,  and  yet  the  constitution  contami-  writeia  admit  it. 

Bated.    Moreover,  it  should  be  recollected,        Mr.  Hey  makes  use  of  another  fact  long 

that  lew,  it  is  said  not  more  than  one  in  known  to  obetetricians.    It  is  this,  that  a 

twenty,  is  free  from  the  seeds  of  some  dis-  woman  infected  by  her  husband  who  haa 

ease,  and  that  the  partiea  contracting  mar-  secondary  symptoms,  may  communicate  the 

liage  solemnly  swear  to  take  each  other  for  disease  to  several  successive  children.    Dr. 

life,  in  "sickness  and  in  health.**    Tliere  is,  Hamilton,  the  eminent  professor  of  obste* 

perhaps,  not  more  than  one  man  or  woman  tricy,  in  the  University  of  Bdinbnrgh,  haf 

in  twenty  perfectly  healthful;  and  the  ma-  long  inculcated  this  doctrine;  but  the  late 

trimonial  vow  is  upon  the  whole,  equally  Dr.  Bealty  contends  it  was  first  maintained  in 

just  to  one  as  the  other.    Iftoreover,  the  Dublin  about  the  year  1792.    Both  advise 

conduct  of  the  husband  before  marriage  conjugal  separation  for  some  weeks  after 

should  be  forgotten ;  he  might  or  might  not  the  birth  of  the  first  infiuit,  during  which 

bennitedtolus  wife,  but  when  united,  there  time  the  husband  and  wife  should  be  put 

is  no  just  excuse  for  an  estrangement  of  under  the  influence  of  mercury  and  sarsa- 

their  affections.    It  is  as  yet  an  unintelligi-  pariila.    This  plan  is  generally,  though  not 

bie  fact,  how  a  man  who  has  no  symptoms  invariably  successful,  as  every  experienced 

of  venercftl  disease,  yet  icfects  his  wife,  and  practitioner  is  aware  of  the  great  difficulty 

thvy  pncnate  oApnng  vhieh  is  bom  dead  of  cniuig  aome  individualf  with  mercury. 
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ganaparilla,  &6.    I  know  a  lady  who  con*  the  reason  that  influencing  the  mother  wiH^ 

tracted  the  diaeaae  from  her  husband  in  a  mercury  after  she  has  conceived,  does  not 

few  weeks  after  marnage»  though  he  had  free  the  infant  from  syphilis ;  and  that  she 

not  a  single  symptom  for  a  year  previous  to  and  her  husband  should  live  separately  from 

his  entering  into  the  matrimonial  contract,  her  next  confinement,  until  both  have  fully 

and  was  declared  by  his  medical  attendant  tried  the  requisite  medicines.  A  great  many 

to  be  perfectly  cured*    The  latter  informed  cases,  in  which  dead  and  decomposed  in£anta 

me  in  consultationi  that  he  did  not  believe  were  born  in  succession,  between  the  seventh 

hie  patient,  who  was  a  scrofulous  irritable  and  eighth  mouths,  and  which  were  cured  by 

person,  had  had  syphilis  at  all,  bnt  merely  the  parent«having  taken  proper  remedies  dux* 

herpes  prepntiaUs.    The  lady,  however,  who  ing  the  period  of  conjugal  separation  alrea- 

was  also  a  scrofulous  subject,  w^s  attacked  dy  mentioned,  have  fully  convinced  me  of 

daring  pregnancy  with  sore  throat,  excoria-  the  correctness  of  this  pathology  .*   it  is  not 

iions  of  the  labia,  with  purulent  discbarge,  known,   however,   to    many  practitionen* 

and  eruptions  on  the  skin.    She  was  not  The  late  justly  celebrated  Mr.  Abernethy 

aware  of  the  nature  of  her  complaint.     I  inculcated  in  his  lectures,  as  may  be  seen 

advised  that  she  and  her  husband  should  use  in  the  Lancet  edition,   the  correctnesa  of 

mercury  and  sarsaparilla,  with  the  view  of  which  he  verified  on  oath  in  a  Chancery 

diminishing  but  not  curing  the  disease  in  proceeding  against  the  publisher  of   that 

the  infant  in  the  womb.    Both  parties  liad  periodical,  that  the  venereal  disease  only 

the  mouth  affected    with  ^mercury ;    but  affected  the  fc&tus  in  utero  at  the  sixth 

about  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  the  month  of  pregnancy ;  because  at  this  time 

lady  felt  the  movements  of  the  in&ot  much  the  mother  feels  the  motion  of  the  infant 

weaker.   These  ceased  at  the  seventh  month,  diminish,  and  soon  finally  ceaae.    But  th« 

and  she  was  delivered  in  three  weeks  after-  scientific  obstetrician  inquires,    how  is  it, 

wards  of  a  dead  in&nt,  with  the  extremities  that  the  infant  could  have  escaped  until  the 

livid,  the  cuticle  desquamated,  and  putre-  sixth  month  of  its  existence,  both  parenta 

fiwtion  or  decomposition  considerably  ad-  being  contaminated  at  the  time  of  its  pro» 

yanced.    Both  husband  and  wife  were  again  creation  P 

mercuhaliaed,  and  took  large  quantities  of  The  venereal  disease  may  be  communis 

sarsaparilla;  but  the  next  infant  was  lx>rn  cated  to  a  nurse  by  sores  on  the  mouth  of 

betweentheseventh  and  eighth  months,  dead  an  adult  or  in&nt    Mr.  Hey  relates  a  re* 

and  putrid.    The  same  treatment  was  re*  markable  case  of  a  woman  who  gained  hn 

lerted  to  on  two  succeeding  occasions,  and  living  by  drawing  the  breasts  of  women  af* 

was  followed  by  the  same  result.    A  sepa-  ter  delivery,  who  infected  several  from  oloeia 

fation  from  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  on  the  angles  of  her  lips.    One  woman  so 

last  infant  was  now  advised  for  two  months,  infected  bad  sore  throat,  which  was  deemed 

daring  which  both  husband  and  wife  were  venereal  by  Mr.  Hey  and  another  practitioa* 

kept  under  the  influence  of  mercury  and  er.    She  was  treated  with  mercury,  and  dur* 

sarsaparilla.    At  the  expiration  of  this  pe*  ing  the  use  of  this  remedy,  became  preg* 

liod  they  cohabited,  and  in  due  time  the  nant.    She  was,  however,  prematurely  de* 

lady  brought  forth  a  living  healthful  in&nt.  livered  at  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy 

She  is  now  the  mother  of  five  vigorous  of  a  dead  infant.    She  was  confined  the 

children.    It  has  been  long  known  that  wo-  next  year,  and  delivered  of  an  infant  appa* 

men  contaminated  with  syphilis  have  a  great  rently  healthy  at  birth.    When  it  was  six 

aptitude  for  conception;  and  when  this  has  weeks  old,  an  eruption  appeared  on  it,  which 

happened,  which  was  th^  csae  in  the  four  Mr.  Hey  deemed  to  be  venereal.    He  ao^ 

pregnancies  of  the  lady  whose  history  I  cordingly  ordered  calomel  for  the  mother, 

have  narrated,  and  who  was  most  severely  and  chalk  with  mercury  for  the  infant.   The 

affected,  the  life  of  the  infant  cannot  be  eruption  speedily  disappeared,  but  in  eight 

preserved  by  4nti- venereal  remedies.     Had  monthsafterwardssoreswere  observed  on  the 

iodine    been  in  use   when  this  case  was  labia,  which  were  treated  by  mercury.    In 

treated,  a  care  would  have  been  effected  seven  months  afterwards  the  nostrils  became 

much  sooner,  as  the  proto-iodaret,  or  deuto-  sore,  and  the  infant  grew  hoarse.    The  mer* 

ioduret  of  mercury  would,  1  think,  have  curial  course  was  continued  for  two  monthe, 

speedily  accomplisbed  it.     These  possess  when  a  perfect  cure  was  at  length  effiectecU 

yery  slight,  if  any  effect,  on  the  ovum  sur-  The  mother  brought  forth  another  infant, 

rounded  by  its  fluid  and  coverings,  which  which  was  repeatedly  affected  with  copper, 

for  the  firet  month  of  pregnancy  are  con*  coloured  blotches,  that  yielded  at  length  to 

nected  in  the  BUgbtest  degree  imaginable  mercury.    This  woman  was  contaminated 

with  the  uterus  or  womb.    The  history  of  with  venereal  disease  by  the  woman  who 

the  development  of  the  impregnated  ovum,  had  drawn  her  breasts  from  1771  to  1775,  a 

or  of  the  new  being  from  the  instant  at  period  of  four  yean,  and  so  were  her  in- 

which  it  is  vivified,  teaches  us  that  neither  fanta.    There  are  other  modes  by  which 

the  mind  nor  body  of  the  mother,  nor  any  syphilis  may  be  commnnicated. 

kind  of  medicine  taken  by  her,  can  affect  it  It  is  possible  that  the  venereal  disease  may 

during  the  fi  rst  hour,  or,  perhaps,  months  of  its  be  communicated  by  drinking  firom  a  vessel 

existence.    We  can  therefore  onderstand  previously  oscd  by  an  iadividoal  i^o  had 
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tnneftl  loras  on  tiM  lips.    ThlB  is,  however, 
of  rare  oocarrenoe. 

An  infant  with  sores  on  its  lips  may  infect 
a  none  who  suckles  it.  Thus  a  poor  woman 
was  employed  to  suckle  an  infant  so  affect- 
ed, who  applied  it  to  the  left  breast  only, 
and  kept  the  right  for  her  own  ofepring.  A 
clean  sore,  not  similar  to  a  chanchre  or  ve- 
nereal one,  formed  on  the  left  breast,  the 
glands  under  the  arm  enlarged,  an  eruption 
appeared  on  the  scalp,  and  sores  on  the  geni* 
tals.  Both  she  and  her  foster  infant  were 
treated  with  mercury.  Her  own  infant, 
however,  remained  perfectly  well,  though 
its  mother  laboured  under  secondary  sy- 
I^lia.  The  foster  child  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  another  nurse,  whom  it  also 
infected.  She  was  apparently  cured  by 
mercury,  but  her  next  infant,  though  bom 
to  all  appearances  healthy,  when  three  months 
♦Id,  became  covered  with  a  syphilitic  erup- 
tion, which  was  also  cured  by  mercury. 

The  following  case,  the  history  of  which 
you  heard  at  the  Western  Dispensary,  and 
aome  of  you  have  diligently  attended  the 
Bubject  of  it  at  her  own  residence,  while  all 
have  heard  the  particulars  and  results,  is 
deeply  interesting:— 

A.  O.,  aged  forty  •one  yean,  was  admitted 
Under  my  care,  December  2,  1834.  She 
was  unable  to  attend,  and  I  repeatedly  vi- 
sited her  at  her  own  residence,  accompanied 
by  some  diligent  ^lupils  of  this  cbus.  She 
was  pale  and  emaciated,  the  mother  of  six- 
teen children,  four  of  which  were  born  alive, 
and  twelve  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
months,  dead  and  putrid.  She  stated  that  she 
had  been  infected  with  syphilis  by  her  hus- 
band when  she  was  suckhng  her  fourth  in- 
fant. She  consulted  the  late  Mr.  Oilier,  of 
Westminster,  an  able  surgeon,  and  one  of 
my  predecessors  at  the  Western  Dispensary, 
who  informed  her  that  she  was  affected  with 
the  bad  disease  (syphilis).  He  ordered  her 
mercury.  About  the  sixth  month  of  her 
next,  the  fifth  pregnancy,  she  felt  the  move- 
ments of  the  infsint  less  than  on  former  oc- 
casions :  these  gradually  ceased,  and  she  was 
prematurely  delivered  of  a  dead  and  putrid 
Infant,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
months.  She  has  borne  twelve  other  infants 
dead  and  putrid.  Her  husband  died  two 
years  ago,  and  had  been  repeatedly  infected 
with  syphilis  during  the  twelve  preceding 
years. 

At  present  she  suffers  from  a  copious 
purulent  foetid  discharge  from  the  vagina, 
loss  of  appetite  and  strength,  and  great  de- 
bility. 

On  instituting  a  vaginal  examination,  I 
found  that  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  were  de- 
stroyed by  ulceration;  and  the  points  of 
the  five  fingers,  brought  closely  together, 
could  readily  pass  into  the  uterus.  The 
taginal  discharge  was  so  offensive,  that  the 
mother  and  sisters  of  the  patient  could  not 
remain  in  the  apartment  with  her.  My 
diagnosis  was  destructive  ulceration  of  the 


uteros ;  result  fiaital.  I  ordered  her  a  nou* 
rishing  diet,  wine,  quinine,  pil.  sap.,  c« 
opio  at  bed,  and  a  vaginal  injection  com- 
posed of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  5  ij> 
water,  5  viij,  t.  opio,  5  j.  This  last  waa  to 
be  used  with  a  double  syringe,  which  I  lent 
her.  She  rapidly  improved  under  thia 
treatment,  but  in  a  short  time  the  faeces  es- 
caped through  the  vagina.  Previous  to  this 
occurrence,  the  foetor  of  the  discharge  wa« 
entirely  removed,  but  on  a  vaginal  exami- 
nation, it  was  dicovered  that  there  waa  a 
recto- vaginal  aperture  or  fistula.  The  same 
medicines  and  diet  were  continued,  and  the 
vagina  was  plugged  daily  with  oiled  lint, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
Mr.  Dawson  was  kind  enough,  not  only  to 
use  the  syringe,  but  apply  and  remove  the 
plug  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  repeat 
the  operations,  for  which  I  feel  much  oblig- 
ed. In  a  few  days  the  foetor  of  the  dis« 
charge  was  completely  removed,  and  the 
evacuation  was  nearly  abated.  The  faeces 
passed  through  the  vagina  whenever  the 
plug  was  removed.  The  patient  seemed  to 
improve,  but  had  frequent  severe  attacks  of 
hemorrhage.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1835, 
the  hsmorrhage  was  excessive,  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  effused  nearly  filled  a  cham- 
ber utensil.  She  rapidly  sunk  after  this 
occurrence  %  and  I  obtained  permission  to 
examine  the  body.  I  also  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining leave  for  some  of  the  pupils  of 
this  class  to  be  present— Mr.  Dawson,  Mr. 
Higginbottom,  Mr.  Ley,  and  Mr.  Howard.  I 
now  shew  you  the  morbid  appearances.  {The 
preparation  tbaa  exhibited  and  described).  The 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  this  case  were  li- 
terally correct.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
remains  to  be  established  ;  for  this  reason, 
that  i  have  repeatedly  observed  similar 
cases,  in  which  there  was  no  venereal  con- 
tamination. The  case  is,  however,  of  great 
interest,  as  it  proves  that  a  woman  infected 
with  syphilis  may  bring  forth  so  many  as 
twelve  children  dead  and  putrid,  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  months.  It  corrobo- 
rates the  conclusions  of  eminent  authors  on 
the  subject. 

When  an  infant  is  born  feeble  and  deli- 
cate, its  skin  wrinkled,  scaly,  or  covered 
with  copper-coloured  or  red  eruptions  of 
various  kinds,  the  nostrils,  lips,  genitals  and 
anus  excoriated,  the  countenance  pale,  yel- 
low, livid,  the  voice  feeble  or  hoarse,  the 
whole  body  thin  and  wasted  and  the  ina- 
bility of  motion ;  these  signs  indicate  great 
decrepitude  and  are  the  precursors  of  a  pre- 
mature death,  unless  proper  remedies  be 
employed.  With  most  of  these  characters 
it  is  not  difllcuU  to  recognise  the  venereal 
disease  in  new  born  infants ;  but  the  diag- 
nosis  will  be  more  or  less  obscure  when 
these  symptoms  are  isolated,  or  only  a  few 
of  them  are  present.  It  requires  some  ex- 
perience and  judgment  to  distinguish  the 
various  forms  of  the 'venereal  infection  from 
small-pox,  crusta  lactea,  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 
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wit)i  apthfle,  coryza  orstoppagfr  of  the  nose, 
with  ulceration  of  the  noBtrils,  excoriations 
of  the  genital  and  contiguous  parts,  caused 
by  the  contact  of  the  urine  and  fscal  mat- 
ters; erysipelas  of  the  genitals,  congenital 
discharges  of  female  infants,  purulent  or 
leucorrhceal,  and  simple  ophthalmia  and 
cor>'za  caused  by  catarrh  or  exposure  to 
cold.  The  history  of  the  general  health  of 
the  parents,  and  their  general  appearance, 
will  often  enable  us  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  state  of 
the  infants. 

The  veneral  disease  in  new  born  infants 
is  often  exceedingly  obstinate  and  difficult 
to  be  cured,  in  proportion  as  it  has    been 
neglected  or  is  complicated  with  other  dis- 
eases.    In  some  cases  the  new  bom  infant 
has  the  nostrils  almost  impervious ;  it  there- 
fore cannot  suck  the  breast  or  swallow  any 
kind  of  food  without  much  difficulty.  .  It 
rapidly  emaciates  and  speedily  dies,  unless 
mercury  be  exhibited.       The  danger  will 
therefore  vary  according    to    the    nature 
and  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  means  employed  for  their  re- 
moval.   The  only  remedy  for  this  disease 
is  mercury,  and  this  may  be  administered 
to  the  mother,  nurse,  or  infant,  however 
young.    The  exhibition  of  mercurial  pill 
to  the  mother  or  nurse  generally  effects  a 
cure.    Some  prefer  calomel,  and  advise  it 
in  the  proportion  of  from  one  twenty -fourth 
to  a  quarter  of   a  grain.    Modern  practi- 
tioners have  learned  that  calomel  may  be 
given  in  successive  doses,  to  the  extent  of  a 
drachm,  to  very  young  infants  ;  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton increased  the  quantity  to  the  amount  of 
three  drachms,  and  others  have  given  three 
times  this  quantity  in  croup  and  obstinate 
cutaneous  diseases  of  very   young  infants. 
I  have  invariably  observed  that  mercury 
administered  to  the  mother  or  nurse  will 
be  conveyed  through  the  breast  milk,  and 
effect  the  cure  of  the  infant.     I  have  seen 
many  cases  in  my  hospital  and  dispensary 
practice,  in  which  the  infants  were  the  most 
enfeebled  objects  that  could  be  imagined, 
but  they  began  to  improve  in  a  few  days 
after  the  mother  had  taken  mercurial  pill  or 
calomel.    A  cure  is  in   general  effected  in 
Uiree  or  four  weeks,  but  there  are  some  obsti- 
nate cases  which  require  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cine for  two  or  three  months    and  even 
longer.     It  is  a  common  practice  in  foreign 
countries  to  prescribe  the  syrup  of  sanapa- 
rilla  for  infants  as  well  as  mothers  and 
nurses.    They  also  use  frictions  with  mer- 
curial ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
grains  daily  while  the  infiwt  is  at  the  breast ; 
and  increase  a  grain  every  month  after  the 
infant  is  weaned.    Mercury  should  be  dis- 
continued during    dentition   or    teething, 
when  the  in&nt  is   griped,    affected  with 
convulsions  or  diarrhcsa.      When  any  of 
these  diseases  appear,  it  is  to  be  treated  in 
the  mttiner  described  under  its  respective 
head« 


.  The  infected  mother  ought  always  to  nnne 
the  infant,  and  if  she  cannot,  a  healthy 
nurse  ought  to  be  selected,  when  circum- 
stances permit,  unless  there  are  primary 
sores  on  the  lips  or  tongue  of  the  infani. 
It  would,  says  Professor  Capuron,  be  inhu- 
man to  compromise  the  health  of  a  sound 
woman  by  giving  her  an  infected  infant  to 
nurse. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  an  infant 
who  has  a  primary  venereal  sore  on  its  Iips» 
or  a  chancre,  will  infect  a  healthy  nurse,  by 
causing  ulceration  or  excoriation  of  the 
nipple  or  nipples.  But  unless  the  infant 
has  sores  on  its  lipe  or  tongue,  it  will  not  in- 
fect the  woman  who  suckles  it.  If  the 
mother  or  nurse  labours  under  ill-cured 
syphilis,  the  infant  will  not  be  restored  to 
health,  until  the  parent  or  nurse  is  cured. 
This  is  a  valid  reason  why  mercury  should 
be  given  to  the  mother,  and  the  greatest 
caution  employed  in  the  selection  of  nurses. 

It  is  really  astonisjiing  to  observe  the 
speedy  cure  of  infants  affected  with  syphilis, 
after  the  employment  of  mercury  in  their 
cases,  and  also  when  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect their  mothers  are  contaminated.  The 
remedy  cannot  possibly  do  harm  or  injury 
either  to  mother,  nurse  or  infant,  when  pre- 
scribed in  doses  appropriate  to  different  agea 
and  constitutions. 
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LBCTURB   lY. 

Furuneular   Inflammation — Pustular   Ir^flam" 

mation. 
The  prognosis  of  furuneular  affection  is 
easy,  and  is  founded  on  the  intensity  of  the 
affection,  its  propagation  and  dissemination. 
When  a  boil  is  inclined  to  reproduction,  it 
seldom  stops  at  one,  especially  if  the  indi- 
vidual has  changed  the  climate  he  lived  in, 
and  passed  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  one.  In 
that  case,  successive  furuneular  inflamma- 
tions appear  for  several  months  together,  so 
as  to  exhaust  the  powers  and  keep  up  febrile 
movements  that  induce  considerable  ema- 
ciation ;  this  fact  I  ascertained  when  prac- 
tising in  the  army  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
When  the  aflection  we  speak  of  has  become 
Yery  intense  and  in  a  phlegmonous  form,  or 
has  extended  into  erysipelas — and  this  de- 
pends on  the  individual  predisposition,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  treated — it  may  bring 
on  phlegmasisB  and  other  occurrences,  such 
as  those  diseased  states  cause;  the  prognosif 
is  then  to  be  similarly  modified.  The  mosi 
annoying  symptom  in  boils  and  anthrax  if 
the  pain. 
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As  in  erynpelas,  the  irealroent  should  be, 
at  the  earliest  period,  stimulating;  bat  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  patient  is  aware  of 
it  at  that  sta^e.  The  disease  most  commonly 
goes  on  to  the  isolation  and  expulsion  of 
the  core  ;  topical  applications  may  be  used 
that  aid  its  formation,  but  it  is  not  until  it 
has  been  expelled  or  withdrawn  that  the 
disease  stops.  Cauterization  may  stifle  the 
inflammation  in  the  early  period  alluded  to : 
but  if  twenty-four  hours  be  allowed  to 
elapse,  it  becomes  too  late,  and  it  then 
only  remains  to  treat  it  with  demulcents,  or 
to  incise,  by  which  its  existence  is  abridged : 
the  latter  is  the  best,  when  the  boil  contains 
several  cores  and  approaches  to  anthrax  : 
the  incision  should  he  longitudinal  in  slight 
cases,  in  a  T  shape  if  more  seVere,  and  cruci- 
cal  when  most  intense.  If  the  relief  is  not 
hereby  sufficient,  a  few  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  edges,  and  these  should  be 
^terwards  covered  with  emollient  and  nar- 
cotic poultices,  by  which  large  eschars  and 
loss  of  substance  are  avoided.  Furuncular 
inflammation  requiring  this  extreme  treat- 
ment, is  most  usually  observed  in  robust 
old  men  who  live  too  well. 

The  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  boils 
has  been  said  always  to  be  owing  to  some 
gastritic  affection:  such  is  not,  however, 
invariably  the  case.  The  capillaries  of  the 
skin  themselves  have  sufficient  vitality  to 
generate  and  retain  the  inflammatory  dis* 
position  and  principle  of  irritation  which  thus 
thews  itself  at  different  points ;  and  1  have 
not  unfrequently  seen  the  treatment,  of  gas- 
tritis applied  to  such  instances,  without  suc- 
eesB,  when  emollient  and  narcotic  baths  dis- 
pelled them  altogether. 

When  this  gastro-intestinal  complication 
really  exists,  you  will  succeed  by  the  baths 
mentioned,  by  a  few  bleedings  if  necessary, 
by  cooling  cbinks  and  vegetable  diet;  but 
you  must  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  pur- 
gative mixtures,  bitters,  and  anti-scorbutic 
plants ;  do  not  believe  that  you  ought  to  sti- 
mulate the  digestive  canal  by  pills  that  cause 
an  incessant  mucous  torrent.  I  pass  over  the 
fevers  and  other  affections  that  anthrax  may 
be  followed  by,  because  for  the  present  I 
wish  to  keep  one  organ  alone  before  you. 

Puatuh — Seabioui  It^mmaium  qftke  Skim, 
— ^This  is  the  third  form  of  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation, and,  like  the  preceding,  is  caused 
hy  all  kinds  of  irritation  and  individual  pre- 
disposition :  the  latter  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
pUun. 

The  characters  of  pustular  inflammation 
of  the  skin  are  heat,  itching,  circumscribed 
redness,  and  an  elevation  of  the  diseased 
surface  above  the  skin ;  on  this  elevation  is 
a  vesicle,  filled  with  serosity,  first  limpid, 
then  reddish,  as  in  some  kinds  of  erysipelas, 
with  the  difference  that  in  the  latter  the  ve- 
sicle is  on  an  uniform  surface,  whereas  in 
pustular  inflammation  it  is  situated  at  a  va* 
ried  distance  above  the  surface,  and  in  reliel 
Tho  vencle  empties,  or  is  emptied  by  sciatchr 


ing ;  the  fluid  coagulates  and  forms  a  crust: 
it  frequently  also  shrinks  without  emptying. 
The  itching  is  the  common  character  of  cir- 
cumscribed irritations  of  the  skin,  and  was 
formerly,  and,  by  some,  is  still  attributed  to 
acrid,  saline,  and  acid  salts,  or  humours ; 
but  any  irritation  of  the  skin  caused  by  sub- 
stances in  which  no  such  salts  or  humours 
exist — ^titillation  with  a  feather  for  instance — 
produces  the  same  effect. 

On  examining  the  skin,  the  redness  is 
seen  to  be  superficial,  and  the  inflammation 
does  not  penetrate  so  deep  as  in  boil :  the 
two  inflammations  may,  however,  be  com- 
plicated. 

The  propagation  of  pustular  inflammation 
is  effected  by  the  multiplication  of  the  pus- 
tules: they  do  not  become  severally  larger, 
but  more  numerous,  so  as  sometimes  to  ex- 
tend over  a  great  surface  of  skin,  in  which 
case,  as  the  inflammation  of  each  pustule 
approaches  that  next  to  it,  and  is  mixed  up 
with  it,  a  kind  of  erysipelas  ensues,  and  may 
itself  be  followed  by  phlegmon:  this,  how- 
ever, is  rare  in  pustules  that  do  not  owe 
their  origin  to  a  specific  cause,  llie  dis- 
semination goes  on  as  in  the  preceding  cases : 
the  irritation  is  repeated  and  propagated  in 
the  mucous  surfaces  and  the  nervous  system, 
whereby  febrile  action  is  generated. 

The  pustular  inflammations  of  the  skin 
are  known  by  different  names;  the  most 
common  is  that  of  dartres^  when  they  are 
independent  of  any  specific  agent.  In  fact, 
dartres,  are  pustulo-scabious  inflammations 
par  excellence  •.  They  do  not  at  all  sup- 
pose an  internal  inflammation,  nor  any  virus 
nor  infection  of  the  humours,  and  they  may 
be  induced  by  all  the  causes  of  cutaneous 
irritation.  They  are  favoured  by  the  in- 
flammatory disposition  accompanied  with 
a  lymphatico'saoguineous  constitution. 

Dartres  have  received  various  epithets,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  redness  they  exhi- 
bit, the  thickness  of  the  crusts,  their  situa- 
tion, their  moisture  or  dryness,  their  obsti- 
nacy, disorganizing  powers,  &c.  I  shall, 
however,  confine  myself  to  the  description 
of  the  fundamental  characters  that  should 
afford  indications  for  cure,  and  to  proving 
to  you,  that  though  dartres  are  really  pus- 
tular affections,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
all  pustular  affections  have  a  right  to  the 
name  of  dartres.  For  the  rest,  they  take 
various  modes  of  proceeding,  either  spon- 
taneously disappearing  without  propaga- 
tion, the  inflammation  ceasing,  and  the  skin 
returning  to  its  functions,  though  left  in  dry 
condition  and  in  a  state  of  lymphatic  conges- 
tion, exhibiting  a  wandering  character,  pass- 


*  After  this  definition,  I  can  conscien- 
tiously make  use  of  the  word  dartre,  which 
is  not  inducible  into  English.  With  the 
French  every  skin  disease  is  a  dartre;  and 
dartre  is  every  thing  relating  to  the  morbid 
skin.  I  never  knew  an  Englishman  that  eop^ ' 
say  what  dartre  really  meaos.«-J.  M.  G. 
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ing  from  one  point  of  the  surface  to  another, 
being  obstinately  fixed  in  one  part — an  in- 
stance of  which  is  inentagra  which  is  a  local 
irritation  kept  dp  by  local  stimulation — or 
terminating  sometimes  by  gangrene,  from 
the  excess  of  inflammation,  &c. 

Regarding  their  propagation,  they  some- 
times go  on  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  if 
improperly  managed,  may  become  trans- 
formed into  phlegmons,  cause  indurations, 
disorganisations,  incoercible  ulcerations, 
and  even  take  on  the  cancerous  character. 
It  is  then  that  dissemination  occurs:  if 
irritation  did  not  previously  exist  in  the 
viscera  it  is  developed  there.  Particularly  in 
the  digestive  apparatus,  and  as  the  internal 
VBsculo-nervous  tissues  are  endowed  with 
more  activity  than  the  skin,  the  irritation 
may  leave  the  latter  and  concentrate  itself 
'  on  the  viscera,  and  a  change  of  disease  oc- 
cur. When  death  takes  place  in  conse- 
queuce  of  pustular  or  dartrous  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  not  by  the  skin  that  it  arises,  but 
by  visceral  phlegmasise,  frequently  mixed 
up  with  sub-inflammations,  as  may  be  as- 
certained by  dissection.  In  the  skin  you 
find  different  degrees  of  thickening,  of  lym- 
phatic congestion,  of  disorganizations,  and 
sometimes  the  sequelae  of  phi egmon.  When 
the  disease  is  in  the  scalp,  having  the  name 
of  tetter,  the  same  appearances  obtain  after 
death,  and  the  same  characters  in  life ;  it  is 
vain  to  multiply  individual  descriptions  and 
varieties — the  phenomena  are  always  iden- 
tical. 

The  prognosis  is  plain ;  it  rests  on  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pustular  phlegmasia;  the 
more  this  tends  to  propagation  and  dissemi- 
nation, the  more  are  the  viscera  rendered 
liable.  In  general  we  may  say  that  the 
danger  bears  a  proportion  to  the  external 
inflammation,  and  the  part  the  viscera  takes 
in  it.  If  the  cutaneous  phlegmasia  sud- 
denly ceases  with  a  stoppage  of  copious 
mucous  secretion,  an  internal  irritation  in 
the  degrees  of  inflammation  or  sub-inflam- 
mation is  substituted.  Danger  also  arises 
from  the  skin  itself,  from  the  itching  and 
burning  that  prevent  all  sleep  and  obstruct 
nutrition ;  there  may  likewise  supervene  on 
the  sub-inflammatory  shade  thickening  and 
impermeability  of  the  skin,  which  becomes 
gorged  with  lymphatic  fluids,  whence  a 
complete  suppression  of  the  transpiration, 
and  disorder  of  the  secretions  and  excretions, 
arise.  -> 

In  the  treatment  of  dartrous  inflamma- 
tions, antiphlogistics,  local  bleedings,  gene- 
ral ones,  if  there  is  necessity  for  them, 
emollients,  all  kinds  of  demulcents  exter- 
nally: and  internally  a  regimen  suited  to 
ward  off  super-excitation.  The  inflamma- 
tion reduced  and  if  the  disease  remains, 
,  though  divested  of  its  phlogistic  character, 
it  may  be  well  to  have  recourse  to  topical 
stimulants  or  astringents:  these  are  nume- 
rous, but  the  sulphurous  preparations  rank 
the  first.    In  shorti  the  greater  the  inflame 


mation,  the  more  necessity  is  there  to  tm- 
ploy  local  antiphlogistics  and  emoUienti, 
and  to  guard  the  viscera  from  invasion  hy 
it.  If  while  dimiaishing  it  in  tjie  skin,  the 
inflammation  increases  internally,  you  must 
proceed  with  all  speed  to  recal  it  to  the  ex- 
terior, and  stay  the  progress  it  is  about  to 
make  or  has  made  in  the  viscera.  Then 
airter  it  has  been  sufficiently  combatted  in 
both  its  situations,  the  indication  is  counter- 
stimulation,  that  artificial  stimulation  op- 
posed to  morbid  stimulation.  Should  an 
obstinate  irritation  in  the  skin  persist,  th« 
specific  treatment  then  becomes  necessary, 
and  consists  in  proportioning  the  modifying 
agents  to  the  degree  of  susceptibility  of  the 
organ,  and  not  in  applying  any  determinate 
formula,  flower,  root,  acid  or  oxide,  to'eeeh 
particular  form  of  the  cataneooa  affection. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  sttmnlatioii  it 
only  proper  to  change  and  destroy  the  old 
inflammation  when  it  has  been  already 
diminished  to  a  certain  point  by  demuloenta 
and  local  evacuations.  If  this  be  attained, 
the  inflamed  point  supports  a  stimulation 
which  it  previously  could  not  have  done, 
and  which  is  eflectually  curative.  This  fact 
is  undeniable ;  if  you  dispute  it  you  give 
your  adversaries  room  for  insidious  objec* 
tions  and  opportunity  of  driving  yon  into 
contradictions.  In  general,  facts  should  be 
taken  as  they  are  found,  and  we  must  not 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  a 
single  order  of  phenomena:  they  should 
afterwards  be  studied  according  to  the  philo- 
sophical rule,  not  in  a  speculative  but  a 
practical  manner.  For  in  medicine  we  have 
two  chief  methods  of  philosophising:  one 
which  considers  the  history  of  the  science 
in  order  to  follow  in  it  the  processes  of  the 
human  mind,  when  occupied  in  the  investi- 
gation and  verification  of  the  notions  of 
which  medicine  is  composed,  and  this  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  history  of  medicine ;  and 
another,  which  by  gradual  approximations 
demonstrates  the  analogies  and  identities 
presented  to  ns  by  an  infinity  of  facts,  and 
this  is  the  philosophy  of  practical  medicine, 
or  of  the  life  of  the  human  body ;  this  is  the 
pliilosophy  to  which  we  now  adhere,  which 
if  we  do  not,  we  shall  be  lost  in  a  fatiguing 
system  of  empiricism,  which  multiplies  ob- 
jects like  grains  of  sand,  so  that  no  human 
intellect  can  contain  them.  Wherefore  arc 
these  approximations  objected  to  when  it  is 
so  evident,  by  comparing  the  means  em* 
ployed  in  the  treatment  of  the  affections 
under  consideration,  that  they  are  all  refer- 
able to  the  leading  idea  that  I  have  just 
laid  down :  namely,  that  the  inflammation 
once  extinguished,  and  the  irritability  or 
nervous  condition  once  combatted  simulta* 
neously  or  successively  by  narcotics,  we 
must  next  have  recourse  to  stimulation,  if 
the  habit  of  vicious  secretion  persist,  and  this 
stimulation  being  efiected  by  astringents^ 
metallic  salts  and  oxides,  sulphurous  pre^ 
parations^  caustics,  in  short  by  all  the  tab* 
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•taneet  mentioned  aader  that  head  in  the 
kateria  Medica,  and  to  which  appropriately 
made  compression  may  be  added  P  The 
main  thing  ia  to  know  when  to  choose  the 
time  and  the  degree  at  which  stimulants  are 
appropriate*  To  this  mast  be  added  the 
precaution  of  keeping  the  irritated  part  from 
tbe  contact  of  t^e  air  by  warm  clothing, 
and  also  that  of  not  irritating  the  internal 
•rganst  so  as  to  avoid  chronic  gastritis  and 
enteritis,  and  not  make  people  valetndina- 
vian  under  the  pretext  of  cleansing  them. 
When  the  Inflammation  has  become  can- 
cerous, or  a  scorbutic  condition  exists,  you 
must  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  frightened 
with  these  words:  the  state  in  question  is 
the  consequence  of  ill-timed  stimulation  of 
the  skin,  and  a  depraved  nutrition  produced 
by  an  internal  phlegmasia.  If  we  can 
manage  to  reduce  the  disease  so  that  it  shall 
only  occupy  the  <kin,  it  may  yet  be  stop- 
ped: wonders  may  be  done  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cutaneous  affections  when  the  con- 
riction  is  once  attained  that  it  is  necessary 
to  destroy  the  inflammation  at  any  price  ; 
bat  in  doing  so  avoid  all  empiricism.  The 
most  successful  skin-doctors  always  follow 
the  therapentical  plan  1  have  laid  down, 
and  all  the  special  treatises  on  cutaneous 
diseases  advise  the  same ;  time  and  experi- 
ence will  show  you  that  I  am  right. 
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Mtidence  given  b^cr$  the  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  consider  the  Laws,  Regu" 
latUms,  and  Usages  regarding  the  Education 
and  Praeiiee  of  the  Medical  Profession. 
Parti. 

[Thia  Part  relates  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.] 

Trb  first  witness  examined  was  Br.  Haw- 
kins (Registrar  of  the  College),  the  only 
Important  part  of  whose  evidence  is,  that 
though  a  statute  was  enacted  in  1772,  quali- 
fying "  any  Licentiate  of  36  years  of  age 
and  seven  years'  standing,"  as  admissible  to 
an  examination  for  fellowship,  yet  no 
licentiate  has  ever  been  elected  under  this 
law ;  Drs.  Wells,  Sims,  Stanger,  and  others 
having  been  rejected  on  the  putting  of  the 
motions. 

The  next  witness  was  Sir  H.  Halford, 
horn  whose  evidence  we  make  the  following 
extract  and  summary : — 

Sir  Henry — being  asked  the  origin  of  the 
bye-laws  of  the  College  which  restrict  the 
admission  into  it  almost  fxclusively  to  the 
Ifraduates  of  the  English  Universities,  a1- 
&ough  that  practice  u  not  according  to  the 
original  bye-laws  of  the  College — replied 
that  be  thought  that  practice  had  originated 
from  the  original  connection  between  the 
Universities  and  the  College.  The  first 
founder  of  the  College,  lanacre,  established 


lectures  at  Oxford.  The  successor  of  Linacre 
founded  a  College  at  Cambridge,  Caius  Col- 
lege, and  there  has  been  a  natural  connec- 
tion between  the  University  and  the  College 
ol  Physicians  ever  since. 

54.  Has  the  College  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  legality  of  confining  the  choice  of  the 
electors  to  the  graduates  of  the  two  English 
Universities,  there  being  no  mention  of  any 
such  restriction  in  the  Charter  and  the  Act 
of  Parliament  confirmatory  to  itP  I  appre- 
hend the  College  is  convinced  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  confine  itself  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  there  is  a  certain  preference  of  those 
members  in  the  mind  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
College,  for  they  are  people  who  have  un- 
dergone a  moral  and  intellectual  trial  in  the 
Universities  from  whence  they  came,  to 
which  they  are  not  subject  at  the  foreign 
Universities.  They  are  domiciliated  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  not  at  Edin- 
burgh or  Aberdeen,  or  any  other  University 
from  whence  they  may  come;  and  the 
reason.  I  apprehend,  for  the  probation  of  ten 
years  is,  that  those  people  who  have  not 
been  so  domiciled  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  giving  proof  of  their  moral  qualifications, 
as  well  as  their  intellectual  ones.  That  is 
the  reason  of  the  preference  of  the  members 
of  the  English  Universities  in  the  minds  of 
the  fellows  for  the  election  of .  licentiates 
into  their  body. 

96.  How  do  you  account  for  licentiates 
having  been  admitted  according  to  the  sta- 
tute on  the  proposal  of  the  president,  and 
none  having  been  admitted  under  the  statute 
on  the  proposal  of  a  fellow  P  I  know  not 
any  reason,  excepting  that  on  the  proposal 
of  a  fellow  the  licentiate  is  to  undergo  an 
examination,  on  the  proposal  of  the  presi- 
dent he  is  not  examined. 

99.  Did  you  exercise  the  privilege  as  pre- 
aidenl  of  recommending  a  licentiate  for  ad- 
mission last  year?  No,  I  did  not  last  year. 
I  have  done  it  within  this  last  fortnight,  and 
1  will  state  fiiirly  before  the  Committee  tint 
if  I  had  seen  a  peiaon  of  extraordinary  emi- 
nence, who  was  entitled  to  that  distinction, 
I  would  have  done  it  last  year. 

101.  Was  not  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip  (the 
person  you  have  selected  for  admission  into 
the  College  this  year)  as  celebrated  for  his 
discoveries  in  physiology  last  year  as  he  is 
this  year  ?  I  believe  he  was ;  hut  there  was 
a  controversy  going  on  at  the  time  with  an 
eminent  person  with  whom  he  was  engaged 
— and  perhaps  it  was  better  to  let  that  be 
determined  before  he  was  proposed. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
pains  are  taken  by  the  College  to  infori|i 
itself  of  the  course  of  medical  educatioh 
which  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, soliciting  admission  into  the  College, 
have  passed  through;  or  whether  they 
merely  go  through  an  examination  into  the 
three  departments  of  physiology,  patholo- 
gy, and  therapeaticB--Sir    Henry  stated 
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that  they  were  examined  in  two  dead  Ian-  reasons  the  College  gaye,  I  presvme,  wer« 
goages,  in  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  satisfactory  in  the  eyes  of  the  Secretary  of 
and  the  practice  of  physic  ;  but  that  the  State,  who  referred  it  to  the  College. 
College  did  not  require  that  they  should  231.  Since,  according  to  your  own  state- 
have  gone  through  any  regular  curriculum  ment,  midwifery  forms  one  of  the  subjects 
of  study,  nor  that  they  should  produce  tes-  of  the  examination  of  the  College,  would  it 
timoniak  from  professors  of  the  course  of  not  be  desirable  to  repeal  that  bye-law 
lectures  they  had  attended;  nor  to  have  which  excludes  from  admission  into  tl^ 
attended  any  course  of  hospital  practice ;  College  any  person  engaged  in  the  practice 
because  if  the  candidate  "  is  well  acquainted  of  midwifery  P  No,  1  do  not  think  it  is 
with  the  theory  of  physic,  it  affords  a  good  exnedient. 

presumption  that  he  will  acquire  practical  232.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  P     I 

knowledge  in  time.'*     Neither  is  the  candi.  think  it  is  considered  rather  as  a  manual* 

date  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  mid-  and  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  throw  any- 

wifery  (though  he  is  expected  to  know  the  thing  like  discredit  upon  the  men  who  had 

diseases  of  women  and  children),,  nor  upon  been  educated  at  the  Universities,  who  bad 

the  practice  of  surgery.  taken  time  to  acquire  the  improvement  of 

201.   Have  the  bye-laws  ever  been  sus-  their  minds  in  literary  and  scientific  ac- 

pended  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  king's  quirements,    by    mixing  it  up    with  this 

physician  to  be  a  fellow  of  the  College  P  manual  labour.    1  think  it  would  rather 

No ;  there  was  an  instance,  some  ten  years  disparage  the  highest  grade  of  the  profession 

ago,  of  the  king  desiring  to  make  a  licenti-  to  let  them  engage  in  that  particular  branch 

ate  his  physician,  and  he  spoke  privately  to  which  is  a  manual  operation  very  much.  As 

me,  and  said  "  You  had  better  make  him  a  to  all  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  wo- 

fellow  of  the  College."    He  was  proposed  men  and  children,  it  is  expected  of  us,  and 

by  me  as  president,  and  was  elected.  we  hope  we  are  thoroughly  informed  of 

203.  The  preamble  of  the  statute  for  the  them. 

admission  of  fellows  into  the  College  by  the  234.  If  the  admission  to  the  fellowship 

president  is  this — "Quando  quidem  fieri  were  restricted  to  those  of  good  moral  cfaa* 

potest  ut  inter  permissos  nuroerentur  viri  racter  and  of  good  education,  would  it,  in 

quidam  egregiis  et  de  re  medic&  preclar^  that  case,  tend  to  lower  the  character  of  the 

roeriti,  quos  statutum,  nostrum  de  sociis  in  College  P    1  think  it  would  be  better  not ; 

ordinem  sociorum  cooptari  vetat."  Was  the  it  has  never  been  done.     It  has  always  been 

principal  point  in  which  the  candidate  was  objected  to.     There  is  a  sort  of  manual 

one  of  the  "  egregii  et  de  re  medicft  preclar^  operation,  a  sort  of  surgical  operation,  with 

meriti,"  that  he  was  physician  to  the  king  P  the  practice  of  physic,  which,  we  think, 

No ;  1  beg  pardon,  1  do  not  know  that  we  does  not  quite  accord,  and  we  are  sure  it  is 

have  a  more  intelligent  or  able  fellow  of  the  not  necessary. 

College  than  this  gentlemen  is.    It  might  The  whole  evidence  before  the  Committee 

be  so  far  a  recommendation  ^hat  he  was  a  agrees  in  the  opinion  that  there  should  lie 

j»hysician  of  the  king.     He  yns  a  physician  an  uniform  standard  of  qualification,  and  a 

of  a  considerable  hospital  at  the  time,  and  general  Board  for  conducting  the  examina- 

he  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  emi-  tions  of  those  about  to  enter  upon  the  prac- 

nence  in  the  country  before  he  came  to  tice  of  the  profession.    The  honours  and 

London,  and  was  living  in  the  good  esteem  the  appointments  should  be  afterwards  dit- 

of  the  whole  medical  profession.  tributed    according   to    individual    talent* 

204.  How  did  it  happen  that  his  qualifi-  merit,  and  experience.  It  may  be  perceived 
cations  bad  not  already  recommended  him  that  the  expense  of  becoming  a  surgeon  in 
to  attention,  and  occasioned  his  being  ad-  London  is  at  present  ample  to  the  attain- 
mitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  by  the  exer-  ment  of  the  highest  qualifications,  but  from 
cise  of  the  president's  privilege  P  There  the  over-reaching  spirit  of  monopoly,  neither 
might  have  been  others  who  appeared  to  the  student  nor  the  public  receive  an  ade- 
the  president,  short-sightedly  perhaps,  even  quate  return. 

more  talented  than  that  individual — elder  We  may  at  some  future  time  give  an 

men.  analysis  of  the  evidence  of  the  voluminous 

225.  Does  the  statute  of  the  College  still  volume  before  us ;  but  as  the  same  ques* 
exist  that  none  engaged  in  the  practice  of  tions  were  asked  of  all  the  witnesses,  such 
midwifery  shall  be  admitted  as  fellows  of  repetitionsoccupy  a  quantity  of  space  which 
the  College  P    Certainly.  Medical  Journalists  cannot  appropriate  to 

226.  Therefore  none  of  the  censors  of  the  it.  We  have  given  a  summary  of  the  con- 
College,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  elusions  of  all  the  evidence  of  the  fellows 
those  who  claim  a  license,  can  have  a  practi-  and  licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
cal  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  midwifery  P  All  were  reformers,  but  some  few  very 
That  does  not  follow ;  they  have  attended  moderate  ones.  But  since  the  publication 
in  their  studies  through  the  hospitals  as  well  of  the  evidence,  the  College  has  repeatedly 
as  others.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  met  on  the  subject  of  reform,  as  we  have 
ignorant  of  that;  they  have  every  know-  already  informed  our  readers 

ledge  of  the  Imme  nato  et  wm  nat<f.    The  
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[Pari  II.  relates  to  the  Royal  College  of  cense  of  the  Aiothecariet'  Company,  and 

Surgeons.]  of  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  P 

liie  first  witness  examined  iras  Mr.  Guth-  — No,  I  do  not  include  those;  but  £300 

rie,  as  President  of  the  College;' and  his  would  cover  the  whole,  if  he  were  a  prudent 

evidence  occupies  more  than 80 folio  paged.  It  man. 

is  but  justice  to  state,  that  he  explain-  The  suppression  of  irregular  practi(^e  and 

ed  and  defended  the  proceedings  of  the  empiricism  would  be  a  desideratum  to  the 

College  with  great  ability.    He  produced  a  profession  and  the  public ;  but  as  experience 

vast  deal  of  documentary  evidence  to  prove  has  shown  the  best  educated  men  in  society 

that  the  College  acted  in  accordance  with  to  be  the  greatest  patrons  of  quackery,  at* 

opinions  of  different  chancellors,  chief  jus-  tempts    at    its   suppression  by  legislative 

tices,  and  the  most  eminent  barristers  of  the  en^ictments  might  serve  only  to  render  it  of 

different  periods  to  which  he  referred.     It  greater    importance.       The    charlatans    of 

appears  from  his  evidence  that  the  College  London  derive  great  advantage  from  «the 

would  have  been  much  more  liberal,  if  their  oppo-iition    of   medical   men.      It    would, 

charter  allowed  them.  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  lay  a  heavy  duty  on 

The  following  occurs  in  the  evidence  of  secret  medicines,  and  inflict,  according  to 

Sir  Ast ley  Cooper,  Bart.: —  the  offence,  fine  or  imprisonment  on  those 

5506.  What  is  the  present  expense  of  who  practise  under  a  false  title  and  without 
hospital  attendance  in  London  ?— There  are  due  qualifica  ion  ;  or.  as  Mr.  Guthrie  pro* 
three  classes:  the  first  is  the  apprentice,  posed,  to  make  them  take  out  a  license  for 
who  usual ly  pays  £500  or  £600  to  Ije  boarded  the  destruction  of  their  dupes,  similar  to 
and  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  surgeon  to  that  for  shootine  game.  In  this  way,  if  the 
whom  he  is  attached.  state  should  suffer  in  its  members,  it  would 

5507.  Do  yott  mean  of  the  hospital>sur-  gain  in  its  revenue. 

geon  P— Yes.    The  second  is  the  dresser,  The  rcg«iIation  of  fees  is  a  subject  which 

who  pays  £50  for  the  advantage  of  dressing  must  be  attended  with  extreme  difficulty, 

for  12  months.    The  third  is  t)ie  pupil,  who  as  well  in  proportioning  them  to  the  expe- 

pays £26.  ds.  to  be  considered  as  a  perpetual  rience  and  standing  of  the  practitioner,  as 

pupil,  but,  in  real.ty,  to  enter  only  for  12  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pitient.     On 

months :  because  it  was  thought  right  to  hold  this  account,  much  must  be  left  to  individual 

over  him,  if  he  did  not  conduct  himself  pro-  discretion  ;  but  it  is  essential  to  the  respect 

perly.  the  power  of  disposing  of  him  at  the  necessarily  due  to  men  taking  charge  of 

end  of  thp  year.  human  life,  that  they  be  paid  in  fees  hke 

5510.  Would  the  £500  or  £600  include  gentlemen.    The  apothecary  is  at  least  at 

the  whole  expense  he  would  have  to  pay  for  honourable  a  member  of  society  as  the  at- 

tbe  run  of  the  hospitals? — No,   he  has  to  torney,*  and  should,  like  him,  be  legally 

enter  for  lectures  of  different  kmds  besides,  entitled  to  his  fee.    The  present  pra-tice  of 

5512.  iWhat  is  the  minimum  expense  in-  charging  for  the  quantity  of  drugs,  for  the 
corred  1^  a  surgical  student  studying  in  mo  a  part  needlessly  forced  upon  the  patient, 
London? — As  an  apprentice,  it  would  cost  is  an  abomination.  In  most  cases  the  drugs 
him  £2,000  for  the  six  or  seven  years  of  edu*  are  of  mere  fractional  value,  and  though  an 
cation,  before  he  could  embark  in  practice,  attsactive  colour  be  given  to  the  useless 
llkatisaboat  the  sum  which  a  man  ought  to  contents  of  the  phial,  on  paying  the  bill, 
ealeulate  that  his  son  would  spend  under  suspicion,  disgust,  and  ill -will  are  frequently 
each  circa mstaneea.  excited    towards    the    medical    attendant. 

5513.  What  class  of  practitioners  is  it  Were  the  system  of  paying  the  practitioners 
whose  education  would  coit  that  sumP—A  an  annual  salary,  instead  of  occasional  fees, 
person  designed  to  be  a  surgeon  in  London,  more  generally  adopted,  it  wonld  tend  much 
a  surgeon  of  an  hospital  in  London,  and  a  to  harmonize  the  profession  with  the  pub- 
lecturer,  lie.    The  iollowing  extracts,  fiom  the  evi- 

5514.  Can  you  give  the  items  of  which  that  deuce  of  John  Scott,  £^.,  deserve  atten- 

aam  would  be  composed? — The  board  and  tion  : — 

lodging,  if  he  be  apprenticed,  is  paid  for  at  6378.  Ought  the  education  of  the  lur- 

onoe  upon  his  entrance ;  tliat  is  £600.    The  geon  and  the  education  of  the  pbysicitio,  to 

going  to  Edinburgh  would  cost  him  a  con-  run  pan*  paasu  to  a  considerable  extent?— I 

•iderable  sum.  and  the  going  on  the  Conti-  think,  throughout  the  whole  extent,  from 

nent.  according  to  my  system  of  education,  beginning  to  end.    No  man  ought  to  prac* 

a  further  sum.  tise  surgery  that  ia  not  qualified  to  praetiaa 

5515.  Then  the  £2.000  includes  the  cost  medicine. 

of  the  year  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  year  at  6388.  Ia  the  distinction,  undefined  •■  it 

Paris.  &c. — Yes.  is,  that  is  made  between  the  two  departme.  ti 

5516.  Supposing  him  educated  for  a  ge*  of  practice,  a  Uieful  one  ? — Yes,  to  attaui 
neral  practitioner,  and  in  London,  what  eminence,  in  any  particular  branch,  ft  man 
would  the  expense  then  be  P — 1  should  say  should  devote  a  coasiderable  share  of  a:ten* 
from  £200  to  £;)00.  tion  to  that  branch. 

5517.  Including  the  expyse  of  the  li*  6389.  Though  the  adncfttion  oC  Iht  thy* 
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ncian  and  of  the  sargeon  should  be  the 
■ame,  yoa  think  that  science  and  practice 
will  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  if  some 
professedly  devote  themselves  to  physic, 
and  some  to  surgery  P — Yes.  after  having 
tach  thoroughly  studied  the  whole. 

6390.  Were  surgeons  and  physicians  to  be 
united  in  one  common  profession,  would  not 
the  public,  unaided  by  any  distinction  of 
profsibional  title,  be  able  to  discover  who  the 
parties  were  that  were  best  able  to  operate,  if 
ueceasary^and  who  to  advise,  as  to  the  nature 
^nd  treatment  of  any  internal  complaint  P — 
They  do  so  now ;  and  X  believe  are  equal  to 

do  RO. 

6391.  Bo  you  approve  of  the  present  con- 
9titution  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
SurRPonsP— No. 

6392.  What  alterations  ought  to  be  made 
in  lis  constitution ;  or,  if  you  contemplate 
•omt  general  Board  to  superintend  the  whole 
of  the  profession,  state  your  views  upon  that 
aubjectP— I  think  there  should  be  an  amaU 
gamation  of  the  three  divisions  under  one 
superintendence. 

6394.  I  consider  that  the  science  of  me- 
dicine is  one  and  indivj^ible.  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  proper  to  uuite,  in  the  way  1  have 
suggested,  the  Boards  who  examine  upon 
H*  It  seems  to  be  wrong  that  the  physician 
should  he  examined  only  in  physic,  the 
surgeon  only  in  surgery,  and  the  licen* 
liate  apothecary  only  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. They  ought  all  to  be  examined  on 
«li  the  three  subjects. 

The  feelings  which  the  regulations  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  generate  in  the  profes- 
sion are  thus  plainly  expressed  by  J,  C. 
Carpue,  Esq. 

6722.  To  what  sort  of  practice  is  a  pro- 
ftssional  man  re/)uired  to  confine  himself, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the 
Council  P--!  know  nothing  of  the  College; 
I  am  so  disgusted  with  it  altogether,  that  I 
kave  not  been  near  it  for  many  years. 

6723.  The  following  is  the  description 
contained  in  the  bye-laws  of  the  College: — 
•'  No  member  of  the  College,  whose  profes- 
sional practice  is  not  confined  to  surgery, 
shMl  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Council." 
And  again,  "  Any  member  of  the  Council 
that  shall  not  confine  his  professional  prac- 
tice to  surgery  shall  be  liable  to  removal 
from  the  Council."  By  readmg  over  the 
list  of  the  College,  would  you  be  able  to 
say  how  many  of  the  members  actually 
^me  under  this  description  P — There  are 
tea  thousand  names  to  read  over,  and  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  many  of  the  members. 
There  are  10,000  members  governed  by 
t^^ty-one. 

'  6724.  Would  any  come  under  this  des- 
cription if  interpreted  strictly  P — I  almost 
doubt  ft. 

67I8.  But  if  they  were  to  act  strictly  ac- 
cording to  their  own  bye- laws,  most  of  them 
would  %ii  found  lUsqualifiod  to  sit  Oft  the 
CoanoilB— Most  of  them  I  think. 


Whatever  difierences  of  opinion  luay  ex- 
ist with  regard  to  minor  questions,  there  aro 
certainly  leading  reforms  in  our  medical  in- 
stitutions, the  necessity  of  which  the  im- 
partial reader  of  our  report  will  at  once  ad- 
9nit  to  be  of  self-evident  denr.onstratioo. 

1.  The  abolition  of  restrictions  of  tho 
College  of  Physicians  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish Universities. 

2.  The  demolition  of  the  imperivm  in  im* 
periOf  which  the  fellows  have  established  in 
the  mode  of  electing  the  members  of  their 
own  body  and  their  president. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Exa- 
miners, whose  members,  chosen  equally 
from  the  three  departments  of  physic,  sur- 
gery, and  pharmacy,  should  investigate  the 
candidates'  knowledge  of  each,  and  leavo 
to  circumstances  and  his  own  discretion  the 
choice  that  he  would  pursue  in  practice. 

4.  The  equalisition  of  the  qual.fi cation 
of  the  three  Metropolitan  Colleges — X^ondon. 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin;  and  the  pnvilego 
to  their  several  members  to  practice  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

5.  The  institution  of  annual  examinations 
in  each  branch  to  which  a  student  may  pro- 
fess to  apply  himself,  in  order  to  withhold 
his  certificate  when  found  deficient. 

6.  The  limitation  of  hospital  appointments 
to  a  certain  number  of  years,  so  tlmt  expo- 
rience  might  be  diffused  through  the  profes- 
sion. The  elections  to  be  decided  by  meriti 
not  by  patronage. 

7.  The  preliminary  education  to  be  tested 
by  examination  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  studies  purely  medical. 

8.  The  profesbional  attendant  to  be  paid 
for  his  advice  and  skill,  not  for  his  drugs. 

As  the  advantages  which  the  public  and 
the  profenion  would  derive  from  theso 
changes  scarcely  admit  of  question,  it  is 
needless  for  the  present  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  their  merits.  We  are  prepar- 
ed, however,  for  a  further  exposition  of  roal* 
Sractices,  and  also  the  suggestion  of  reme- 
ies  in  detail  when  the  important  subject  of 
medical  reform  will  be  debated  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  existing  medical,  like  other 
corporations,  are  the  strongholds  of  iujustica 
and  fraud— they  must  be  reformed  altoge*> 
ther.  Institutions  must  conform  to  the 
times,  or  be  overturned  by  the  weight  of 
that  intelligence  which  is  at  present  pervad- 
ing and  penetrating  society  to  its  depths* 
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CystSf  toiih   Qttema  Walh,  developed  in  ike 

Bones, 

H.  DOPXJTTB.BN  has  more  than  once  called 
attention  to  this  disease,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  describe  accurately.  If  fibro-cellular 
tumours,  he  observes,  are  very  fk-equently  de- 
veloped Sn  the  soft  parts,  and  especially  in  the 
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walls  of  the  utenit,  similar  tamonrs  may  also 
occar  ia  the  sabstaoce  of  the  bones.     A  coa- 
tosioa — an  injury  of  any  kind,  may  implant 
the  germ  of  these  tumours ;  and  when  once 
their  birth  has  Uken  place,  we  can  have  no 
difficulty    in    understanding    their    growth. 
They  are  united  to  the  surrounding  parts  by 
a  pedundCi  through  which  they  derive  nou- 
rishment and  life.     Their  growth  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  nourishment  thus  afforded ; 
and  the  increase  of  size  causes  the  layers  of 
booe  to  separate.     But  though  we  readily 
eoneeive  that  a  solid  body  interposed  between 
the  bony  plates  may,  by  its  progressive  in- 
crease of  size,  separate  the  layers,  and  dis- 
tend them  to  an  indefinite  degree,  it  is  less 
easy  to  understand  the  development  of  cavi- 
ties conUining  only  a  fluid;  and  especially 
how  this  fluid  caa  act  so  forcibly  as  to  dis- 
tend   the  substance  of  the  bone.      Such, 
nevertheless,  is  the  fact.     I  have  observed 
numerous    ezamples,    either  in  the  extre- 
mities of  the  long  bones,  in  the  bodies  of  the 
YertebrK,    or  more    frequently  still  in  the 
bones  of  the  face;  as  in  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior mazillK. 

The  matter  contained  in  these  cysts,  we 
have  already  observed,  is  either  solid  or 
fluid.  The  following  is  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  the  first. 

Cask  I. — Osseoui  Cyst,  ron/mntay  a  FUnro- 
cellular  Subslante. 
It  Is  now  twenty  years  since  a  young  man 
presented  himself  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  with  a 
Tolnminous  tumour  of  the  right  horizontal 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  ele- 
vating the  cheek.  He  had  been  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ; 
Vut  on  account  of  this  deformity  he  was  re- 
fused admission.  M.  Dupuytren  carefully 
examined  the  tumour,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  bone  iUelf.  On 
pressing  the  tumour,  which  bad  an  oval  form, 
be  perceived  a  slight  crepiUtion,  such  as  oc- 
curs when  paper  Is  crumpled  between  the 
Angers,  or,  better  still,  on  crushing  a  piece 
of  very  dry  parchment.  The  perfect  convic- 
tion he  had  acquired  of  the  exisUnce  of  a 
cyst  with  bony  walls ;  the  absence  of  any 
lancinating  pain,  or  fungous  excrescence; 
the  youth  and  perfect  general  health  of  the 
patient,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  be  relieved 
of  a  malady  which  presented  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  his  profession— all  determined  M. 
Dupuytren  to  operate,  and  convinced  him 
that  he  had  not  an  osteo-sareoma  to  deal 

with. 

The  angle  of  the  mouth,  on  the  right  side, 
was  freely  divided;  and  the  incision  was  con- 
tinued along  the  body  of  the  Inferior  maxil- 
lary bone.  A  similar  incision  was  also  made 
in  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  The  osseous  cyst 
being  penetrated,  a  little  reddish-coloured 
serosity  spurted  out,  andafibro-cellularmass 
was  perceived,  and  parUy  exuacted  by  the 
aid  of  forceps,    Sappnration  dislodged  the 


rest;  and  by  means  of  repeated  injections, 
a  cure  was  soon  obtained.  The  sides  of  the 
cyst  gradually  approached  each  other;  and 
there  remained  but  a  trifling  deformity — a 
little  elevation,  and  slight  cicatrix  of  the 
skin. 

We  shall  now  relate  two  very  curious  cases 
of  the  second  class  of  osseous  cysts — those 
containing  liquid  matter. 

Case  U,—Cyst  with  Osseous  Wall$t  eonUdm- 
ing  a  Sero-sanguinolent  Fbdd, 

About  three   months  ago,  the  sister  of  a 
physician  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  a 
lady  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age, 
came  to  consult  M.  Dupuytren  for  a  tumour, 
of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  In  the  right  hori- 
zontal branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone. 
The   patient  believed  herself  to  be  affected 
with  an  incurable  malady — an  osteo-parco- 
ma.     M.  Dupuytren  examined  the  tumour  ; 
and  the  absence  of  any  symptom  of  osteo- 
sarcoma,  such  as  lancinating  pain,  varicose, 
degeneration,  &c.  joined  to  the   crepitation 
which  was  distinctiy  perceived  on  pressing 
the  walls  of  the  cyst,  Induced  him  to  encou- 
rage the  patient  with  belter  hopes  of  the 
issue  of  the    disease.     Delighted  with  the 
hope  which  the  surgeon  gave  her  of  being 
cured,  the  young  lady  earnestiy  entreated  the 
performance  of  the  operation  which  he  told 
her  was  necessary. 

The  tumour  projected  more  Into  the  mouth 
than  externally;  and  pushed  aside  the 
tongue.  It  appeared  to  have  arisen  from 
the  incomplete  extraction  of  a  carious  tooth. 
An  Incision  was  made  within  the  mouth, 
along  the  side  of  the  tumour ;  and  on  the 
latter  being  opened,  a  great  quantity  of  sero- 
sanguineous  fluid  was  evacuated.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  cyst,  a  solid  mass  was  per- 
ceived ;  and  on  drawing  It  out,  it  was  found 
to  be  perfectiy  analogous  to  adlpocere.  It 
was,  In  fact,  adipocere,  and  probably  arose 
from  the  transformation  of  particles  of  animal 
food,  which  had  found  their  way  Into  the  cyst 
through  the  socket  of  the  tooth  which  had 
been  drawn.  Injections,  poultices  to  the 
cheek,  venesection,  and  low  diet  for  a  few 
days,  effected  a  cure.  No  tumour  or  defor- 
mity remains. 

Casb  III.— Owwat  Cyst,  coiUaimng  a  Sero^ 
pnruleni  Liquid. 
The  success  of  the  case  last  mentioned, 
brought  to  the  HoUl  Dieu,  shortiy  after- 
wards, another  young  female,  affSected  appa- 
rentiy  with  a  simUar  malady,  and  expecting, 
not  unreasonably,  a  similar  cure.  The  tn- 
mour,  oval  in  shape,  and  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg,  was  developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
left  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  Its 
growth  had  been  slow,  without  lancinating 
pains,  without  fungous  excrescences,  and 
without  change  of  colour  of  the  skin*  The 
tumour  projected  most  intenally;  and  its 
irasitioA  requirwl  a  dSStmaot  in  the  modt  of 
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operating.  As  in  the  other  two  cases ,  the 
existence  of  crepitation  was  at  first  very 
CTident,  Many  persons  perceived  it ;  but  re- 
peated pressure  of  the  tumour  by  a  great 
number  of  hands,  caused  it  to  disappear.  M. 
Dupuytren,  sure  of  having  perceived  it,  at- 
tributed its  disappearance  to  its  thin  sides 
being  forced  in  upon  the  contained  parts,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  contact  it  had 
sustained. 

When  the  patient  was  brought  into  the 
theatre,  a   new  examination   confirmed  the 
results  of  the  previous  ones.     Even  the  cre- 
pitation which  had  been  absent  for  a  time, 
again  became  manifest ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  elasticity  of  its  sides.    An  incision,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  was  made  along  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the   masseter   muscle,   com- 
mencing a  few   lines  below  its   middle,  in 
order  to  avoid  injuring  the  vessels  and  facial 
nerve,   and   continued  to  near  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.     The  lips  of  the  wound  being  held 
apart,  the  tumour  was  seen  and  felt,  covered 
by  a  membrane  which  M.  Dupuytren  was  in- 
duced to  believe  was  of  a  serous  description, 
and  which   to  the  touch  was  soft  as  velvet. 
No  Inequality  or  excrescence  was  perceived 
on   the  tumour;  the  surface  of  which  was 
every  where  smooth  and  regular.     In  form 
and  volume,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  it 
resembled  an  egg.     A  stroke  of  the  knife 
then  divided  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cyst, 
upon    which    a   sanguinolent  serous   liquid 
£owed  out  in  abundance.     No   solid   sub- 
stance  was  discovered.     A  tent  was  intro- 
duced between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  in  order 
to  prevent  union.     Repeated  emollient  in- 
jections into   the  cyst  were  ordered   to  be 
made ;  a  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  cheek  ; 
and  bleeding  from  the  arm  to  be  practised- 
provided   (which  did   not,  however,  appear 
probable)   this  simple  incision   of  the  soft 
parts  and  of  the  tumour,  should  give  rise  to 
any  general  or  local  symptoms,  sufficiently 
violent  to  demand  active  measures.    If,  when 
suppuration  had  taken  place,  the  pus  should 
collect,  and  the  opening  already  made  should 
not  be  sufficient  for  its  discharge,  a  counter- 
opening  was  ordered  to  be  eifected,  at  the 
most  depending  part ;    and  that  is  the  worst 
the  patient  need  anticipate  for'  obtaining  re- 
lief from  a  malady,  which  she  long  thought 
incurable ;  and  of  which,  probably,  in  one  or 
two  months,  scarcely  any  traces  will  remain. 

Since  the  operation,  no  unfavourable  oc- 
currence has  taken  place.  Thanks  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  tent,  the  wound  has  conti- 
nued open ;  and  whether  in  consequence  of 
the  repeated  injections  which  have  been  made, 
or  of  the  irritating  contact  of  the  air,  or  of 
both  causes  combined,  the  interior  of  the  cyst 
is  suppurating  abundantly.  At  each  inject- 
tion  the  water  which  first  leaves  the  syringe, 
is  returned  thick  and  loaded  with  healthy 
.pus ;  but  at  last  the  water  returns  clear,  and 
the  cy^t  is  completely  emptied.  Slight  red- 
ness and  swelling  have  appeared  in  the  cheek, 


about  the  cireumferenee  of  the  opening.  At 
present  this  redness  is  not  alarming ;  not 
being  of  suffident  intensity  to  make  ns 
dread  the  supervention  of  erysipelas.  The 
patient  feels  pain  more  or  less  severe  in  the 
cyst ;  and  the  distance  of  the  sides  appears 
already  to  have  somewhat  diminshed.  M. 
Dupuytren  is  determined  not  to  employ  any 
artificial  means  of  compression  to  bring  them 
together.  The  situation  of  the  tumour,  in- 
deed, ought  to  suffice  for  this.  Pressed  on 
one  side  by  the  pterygoid  muscles,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  masseter,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  forcible  and  sustidned  action 
of  these  muscles,  joined  to  the  suppurative 
inflammation  in  the  interior  of  the  cyst, 
will  bring  together  its  sides,  and  will  efface 
all  deformity,  except  that  arising  from  the 
cicatrix  of  the  wound,  which  the  position  of 
the  tumour  rendered  it  necessary,  should  be 
made  externally. 

The  cases  which  we  have  just  detailed, 
have  given  M.  Dupuytren  an  opportunity 
of  insisting  on  the  diagnosis  of  tumours  of 
this  kind ;  and  in  particular  of  establishing  the 
marked  differences  which  exist  between  these 
tumours  and  osteo- sarcoma,  with  which  a 
superficial  examination  may  confound  them, 
but  from  which  it  is  nevertheless  so  import- 
ant to  distinguish  them.  Osteo-sarcoma, 
he  observes,  is  attended  from  the  beginning 
by  lancinating  pains,  by  varicose  tumefac- 
tion, by  fungous  degeneration,  and  by  nu- 
merous inequalities.  In  these  tumours,  on 
the  contrary,  the  surrounding  parts  do  not 
participate  in  the  malady ;  the  surface  of  the 
cyst  is  smooth  and  regular,  and  its  growth  is 
indolent.  Osteo-sarcoma  is  developed  quickly, 
the  increase  of  these  tumours  is  much  less 
rapid.  Osteo-sarcoma  is  traversed  internally 
by  splinters  and  fragments  of  bone ;  such 
fraginents  are  never  found  in  tumours  of  the 
other  kind. 

As  to  the  crepitation  we  have  described, 
which  is  nevei^  observed  in  osteo-sarcoma, 
and  which  is  a  symptom  almost  pathogno- 
monic of  the  tumours^  is  question,  it  greatly 
resembles,  says  M.  Dfupuytren,  that  which  I 
have  observed  in  those  tumours  of  the  hand 
which  are  divided  into  two  parts,  by  the  an- 
terior carpal  ligament ;  one  part  being  ante- 
rior or  inferior,  and  the  other  posterior  or 
superior.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever ;  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  crepi- 
tation is  owing  to  the^  shock,  which  the  tu- 
mours when  displaced  receive,  on  striking 
each  other. 
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BFFBCT8  OF  THE   NEW  POOR   LAW  ON 
THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


"  Homo  sum  humani  niliil  a  me  alianum 
puto." 

lb  tke  Editor  of  ike  London  Medical  and  Sur 
gical  Journal. 

Sir — Well  koowin^  the  spirit  of  philaa- 
tbropy  which  breathes  in  your  every  effort  to 
advaoce  the  interests  of  the  community,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  advantages  which 
medical  science  is 'capable  of  conferring,  as 
well  as  your  equally  laudable  exertions  to 
maintain,  unimpaired,  the  rights,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  medical  profession, 
allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  scien- 
tific and  ably  conducted  Journal,  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  provision  made  for 
the  tick  pojr  under  the  new  poor  law  amend- 
meot  bill.  It  is  not  with  the  legislators  of 
this  measure  that  I  would  complain,  but 
rather  on  the  other  hand  1  would  willingly 
give  them  credit  for  the  best  intentions  in  the 
formation  of  it^having  done  so  much  in  the 
cause  of  reform  as  they  have — and  I  rather 
believe  that  the  minority  of  observing  men 
will  admit  the  principle  of  the  bill  to  be  good, 
•o  far  as  its  proclivity  goes  to  re-establish 
that  praise- worthy  independence  which  exist- 
ed amongst  the  once  happy  peasantry  of  this 
favoured  land,  the  partial,  or  utter  extioctioii 
of  which  salutary  feeling,  all  must  deeply 
regret,  though  this  state  of  things  is  refer, 
able  in  a  very  great  measure  to  the  mal- ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  laws  under  the  old 
system  \  but  it  fa  with  those  who  are  autho- 
rised to  carry  the  various  principles  which 
this  measure  embodies  into  execution,  that 
I  would  remonstrate;  and  more  particn« 
Imrly  as  it  relates  to  the  provision  that  they 
are  making  and  ostensibly  intend  making 
generally  for  the  sick  poor ;  with  these  inten- 
tioQS  there  is  justifiable  cause  for  complaint, 
DOtwithstaudiog  its  being  admitted  that  those 
who  have  given  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
administration  of  the  poor  laws,  must  long 
since  have  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
some  change  in  the  law,  which  had  for  its 
object  a  due  provision  for  the  poor,  but  bear- 
ing in  mind  Uiat  the  abuse  of  the  best  thing 
is  the  worst ;  henee  in  effecting  this  desirable 
change,  no  barbarity  or  inhumanity  of  feeling 
should  have  been  developed — no,  not  even 
should  there  have  been  any  thing  approxi- 
mating to  a  pathetic  indifference  manifested 
in  anj  provision  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
for  the  relief  of  the  ajpcfed  poor ;  but  this 
unhappily  has  been  done ;  and  the  question  I 
ask  is,  why,  in  the  making  of  such  a  provi- 
sion, should  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice 
be  done  towards  the  suffering  poor,  and  the 
stamp  of  degradation  sealed  on  the  medical 
profession.  '  Philosophers,  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  periods  of  our  history,  hate  at- 
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tested  that  the  study  of  medicine  is  the  most 
abstruse,  noble,  and  dignified,  that  can  en^ 
gage  the  mind  of  man ;  and  that  to  be  able 
to  practise  it  successfully,  it  must  be  known 
scientifically,  and  to  acquire  this  knowledge 
is  no  easy  task  ;  there  must  be  brought  to  it 
unceasing  study,  unremitting  application- 
yes,  the  medical  man,  to  be  a  medical  man,  in 
the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  term, 

*'  Must  toil  by  day,  by  night  that  toil  repeat. 
And  yet,  alas  1  what  mighty  fruit  he  gains, 
A  beggar's  harvest  gleaned  by  mighty  pains. 

And  is  it  not  then,  allow  me  to  ask.  Sir,  a 
degradation  to  the  medical  profession,  to  give 
its  members  that  may  be  called  upon,  or  se- 
lected to  attend  the  sick  poor,  a  very  far  less 
salary  than  those  who  have  to  discharge  irre- 
sponsible duties  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  medical  man ;  and  it  is  alike  degrading 
that  the  sick  poor  should  be  marketed  out  in 
the  way  as  it  is  ostensibly -the  intentions  of 
these  poor  law  commissioners  to  do :  for  the 
suggestions  and  opinions  of  tbo  persons  called 
guardians  are  subservient  tu  those  of  the 
commissioners ;  and  the  guardians,  too,  are 
selected  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  consequently  more  cognizant  of  the  wants, 
and  more  conversant  with  the  feelings  of  the 
poor.  We  find  that  medical  tenders  are 
advertised  for,  for  several  unions  and  respec- 
tive districts,  situated  iu  unions  of  too  great 
an  extent  to  be  attended  by  one  medical  man; 
but  be  it  remembered,  that  the  places  so  situ- 
ated as  to  re4uiretbe  dernier  resort  of  adver- 
tising for  medical  tenders,  are  generally  those 
where  the  resident  medical  men  have  in  a 
body  indignantly  refused  the  terms  of  remu- 
neration proffered  by  the  poor  law  commis- 
sioners, justly  concurring  as  they  do  in  the 
supposition  that  it  would  be  most  unprinci- 
pled conduct  on  their  parts,  and  such  at 
would  engrave  indelible  disgrace  on  their 
characters  as  medical  men,  to  accept  of  an 
altogether  inadequate  remuneration,  for  the 
length  of  time  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
sacrifice,  the  supply  of  medicines,  &c.  wluch 
an  attendance  on  the  poor  would  necessarilj 
require  of  him.  But  what  has  been  tlie 
consequence  of  this  justifiable  indignation  on 
the  part  of  medical  men,  in  some  places.* 
Why,  a  mere  adventurer  has  been  introduced 
by  these  poor  law  commisioners,  and  perhaps 
without  even  a  very  ttri^  inquiry  as  to  hit 
eligibility  to  discharge  the  duty  of  medical 
attendant  to  the  poor ;  and  what  were  the 
conditions  or  terms  offered  by  these  sub- 
administratort  of  the  law  to  the  resident 
medical  men  in  many  places?  Why  I  ye  gods, 
will  ye  believe  it  I  Two  shillings  per  head ; 
and  the  best  terms  that  coold  be  made  with 
them  were  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  not  for 
the  pauper  poor  at  abody-«for  then,  by  pat- 
ting the  healthj  in  the  balance  against  the 
sick,  the  thing  would  have  been  somewhat 
equalised ;— but  ao,  for  the  tick  poor  only 
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and  timie  not  to  exceed  a  certaia  number  in 
•ach  paviah*— to  uae  a  paradoiical  phrase  now 
phropheticaUy  s^ort- sigh  ted — to  decree  the 
nnmber  that  are  to  be  sick.     I  presume  it 
must  be  thought  that  we  have  no  such  things 
as  epidemics,  or  that  we  are  to  be  henceforth 
entirely  free  from  them.     So  that  if  the  sick 
in  each  parish  exceed  the  stipulated  number, 
those  over  and  above  such  number  the  medi- 
cal man  must  attend  gratuitously,  if  it  may 
be  so  called  In  contradistinction  to  the  stipu- 
lated number  that  would,  with  such  terms  of 
remuneration,  receive  an  attendance  scarcely 
a  remove  from  the  gratuitous.    And  why 
should  the  medical  man  be  expected  to  labour 
gratuitously  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  rational  to 
expect  a  clergyman  to  attend  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  his  parishioners  without  an  ade- 
quate compensation?  There  would  be  quite 
as  much  justice  in  the  one  as  the  other. 
But  is  it,  I  would  inquire,  possible  for  any 
man  duly  to  attend  poor  creatures  resident 
Ave  or  six  miles  from  him,  requiring  daily 
attendance,  perhaps  for  weeks ;  and  by  way 
of  illustration,  we  will  say  labouring  under 
enteritis,  gastritis,  cerebrites,  pulmonic  affec- 
tions, kc.  or  any  of  the  other  formidable  ilia 
bumaa  nature   is  daily  liable  to?    And   I 
would  hope  that  there  is  not  a  human  breast 
that  would  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  the 
beneficent,  the  assuaging,  the  truly  charita- 
ble protection  which  medical  science  so  ex- 
tensively affords  to  soeiety  against  some  of 
the  severest  of  human  calamities.    But  how 
oan  this  protection  be  rendered  available  to 
the  poor ;  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any 
medical  man  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  so  dis- 
tantly situated,  for  the  despicable  remunera- 
tion of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  twelve 
months'  attendanee,  should  the  patient  re- 
quire it*     Hence  the  deduction  that  the  poor 
wretches  must  in  many  instances  be  neces- 
sarily consigned  to  fate ;  and  in  the  majority 
of  eases  a  painful  fatality  would  attend  the 
consignment.      And  could  we  bring  before 
our  view  Hamilcar  offering  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice to  the  sanguinary  divinity'  of  Carthage, 
he  could  not  have  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
•snltation  over  his  human  victims,  than  the 
providers  of  such  means  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted  poor  may 
boast  of.    Let  the  poor  but  honest  roan  be 
aafced,   what  description  of  parochial  atsis- 
taace  he  i^ost  appreciates,  and  he  will  tell 
^u  unhesitatingly,  the  **  medical  {"  and  it  is 
not  Inhuman  nature  to  suppose  that  he  will 
tolerate  the  deprivation  of  that  which  he 
prises  so  highly,  **  sub  silentio;"  and  the 
dally  accounts. we  have  through  Uie  medium 
of  the  press,  afford  incontestible  evidence  of 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  great  difficulty  thera 
vrill  be  of  carrying  the  principles  of  the  new 
poor  law  amendment  bill  into  full  operation. 
And  why  do  these  sub-administrators  of  the 
law  thus  exert  themseliraa  to  create  a  rcbel- 
Uoua  and  disaffected  feeliag  in  the  asiads  of 


the  poorer  classes  ?    It  ie  said  that  a  boU* 
peasantry  is  a  country's  pride ;   but  as  it 
relates  to  England,  I  fear  the  saying  will  not 
be  strictly  applicable,  ere  long,  if  the  ruling 
powers  exhibit  an  indifference  to  their  neces- 
sities— for  the  old  adage  is  *'  insitahominibua 
natura  violentise  resistere.*'    Let  us  no  mora 
boast  of  our  national  philanthropy  in  voting 
away  twenty  millions  of  our  money  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  our  colonies,  when  too 
it  was  matter  of  conjecture  with  many  of  its 
warmest  advocates,  as  to  whether  those  to 
whom  the  boon  was  given,  were  suffidentty 
advanced  in  a  state  of  civilization  to  be  en- 
able fully  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom— let  us,  I'  say,  not  bodst,  if  we  hava 
effected  this  good  at  the  expense  of  putting 
our  own  poor  in  a  worse  state  of  bondage  $ 
for  freedom  is  next  to  being  useless,  if  the 
free  poor  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  exist- 
ence.    Life  is  valuable,  but  health  is  still 
more  so,  and  more  particularly  so  to  the  poor. 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  feelings  of  the 
poor ;  words  are  inadequate  to  express  them 
when  their  health  is  invaded  by  disease,  and 
they  are  without  claim  to  that  aid  which  baa 
for  its  grnnd  object  its  removal  or  alleviation  • 
liCt  them  not  be  deprived  then  of  that  friend, 
who  is  the  friend  of  the  destitute,  who  by  hit 
unwearied  attentions  smooths  the  pillow  of 
the  dying.  Inspires  the  desolate  with  hope, 
and  whom  the  hollow  eye  turns  to  behold  as, 
and  the  haggard  lip  to  pronounce  as,  the  dis* 
penser  of  good.    But  it  may  be  said  that 
they  caonot  suffer  from  such  a  deprivation, 
while  hospitals,  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  dec* 
are  so  nniuerous;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  these  are  not  in  every  place ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  mora 
abundant.    Would  it  not,  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest, have  been  advisable,  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  provision,  and  leaving  the  medical  mas 
without  a  fixed  and  a  fuirly  remmitratU^ 
salary,  to  have  introduced  a  clause  in  thia 
new  poor  law  amendment  bill,  enforcing  the 
formation  of  a  self-supporting  dispensary  ia 
every  place  having  a  certain  number  of  in- 
habitanta,  to  which  the  poor  should  eontrl* 
bute  according  to  their  means ;  and  if  they 
had  not  a  mite  to  contribute,  let  them  not  on 
that  account  be  deprived  of  its  advantages  ^ 
To  such  institutions  there  always  are  many 
honorary  subscribers;   and  let  each  parish 
be  obliged  to  contribute  a  sum  annually  to« 
wards  its  support,  in  a  proportionate  ratio 
with  the  amount  of  its  pauper  population  | 
let  the  medical  men  resident  in  the  plael 
attend  on  fixed  days  in  turn,  if  they  pleased, 
and  receive  an  equal  and  fair  remuneratioa 
out  of  funds  so  raised,  for  their  time  and 
labour.     But  I  wUl  not  pursue  the  subject 
farther,  but  consign  it  to  abler  hands,  hav- 
ing already  trespassed  at  too  great  a  length 
on  your  valuable  pages ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  subject  must  be  my  excuse.     We  will 
hope  better  things ;  and  trust  that  thero  li 
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Review —  Tk0  Cytlej^iim  •f  Anaiemg  and  Phystotogy.  ttl 

•oi  a  goternmant  to  calloiu  or  inseasible  to  The  aviie  article  in  the  AflMriean  Cyelopa. 

the  onlioary  impressions  of  humanity,  or  that  dia  of  Medicine  and  Sargery  ezteadt  ta 

Britain,  by  a  crael  perpetoakion  of  disease  "^derations  relative  to  the  abdomen  a  page 

amongst  its  poor.  ft°d  a  half,  the  symptomatology  nearly  three 

I  am,  Sir,  yonn  respectfully,  pages,   the   pathology    nearly  forty-three 

A  constant  "^«»^^^  pages.     The  one  article  fills  twenty,  and 

the  other  eighty-six  pages.     It  may  be 

ttthttfiDil.  ^^'  ^^  '^^^^  ^  ^^  comment,  the  worka 

are  different,  and  therefore  it  is  not  hir  to 

"  institute  a  comparison  between  them*    Wf 

Tki  Cjfttopadia  qf  AMiomg  and  PhjfMogg.  ^^^^^  it  is  fair ;  because  the  descripUon  of 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  Todd,  M.B.,  Lee-  ti,e  anatomy  and  physiology,  without  the 

torer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  pathology  and  therapeutics,  renders  the  ar. 

Westminster  School  of  Medicine,  he.  &c.  rangement^of  the  one  much  more  complete 

Part  I.    Royal  8vo.  pp.  112.   Illustrated  than  that  of  the  other.    As  anatomy  and 

by  numerous  engravings.  physiology  are  the  basis  on  which  the  super* 

Taia  work  is  intended  to   eomprise    the  structure  of  sound  and  judicioue  medical 

•ciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology  ia  the  practice  is  beeed,  the  latter  ought  to  hare 

largest  sense,  as  regards  the  animal  king-  followed  the  former. 

dom.    It  will  contain  human  and  compa-  In  recording  these  sentiments,  nothing  il 

rative  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  animal  more  foreign  to  our  intention,  than  to  de* 

cherolitry.  It  will  also  include  surgical  and  preciate  the  merits  of  the  work  before  m, 

morbid  anatomy.  as  we  realty  think  that  this  part  is  most  ably 

It  is  the  first  work  of  this  description  that  executed ;  and  if  the  future  numbers  be  at 

aspires  to  embrace  in  the  most  comprehen-  good,  the  work  will  be  a  most  valuable  one 

•ive  seuiC  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.    We  use 

the  animal  kingdom,  with  the  general  sur-  the  subjunctive  mood  here,  as  it  may  happent 

gical  and  morbid  anatomy  of  man.    That  as  it  did  with  another  work  of  a  similar  kind» 

great  merit  is  due  to  those  who  conceived  that  some  of  the  articles  may  be  miserably 

the  plan  of  this  work,  no  one  will  deny,  and  executed.     We    do    not   bowover   think* 

that  still  greater  praise  will  redound  to  the  looking  at  the  list  of  contributors,  that  tbia 

editois  and  contributors,  we  entertain  not  is  likely  to  occur ;    because  every  one  of 

the  slightest  doubt.    Dr.  Todd's  Cydopsdia  them  possesses  sterling  talent. 

«f    Anatomy   and  Physiology,   from   the  The  first  part  was  published  on  the  Itl 

^lendid  array  of  literary  and  scientific  instant,  and  another  will  appear  every  other 

talent  engaged  in  it.  compruing  many  of  the  month  until  completed.    The  work  is  very 

moet  distinguished  names  in  this  country  well  printed  on  superfine  paper,    doubUi 

and  ia  France,  cannot  fiiil  to  become  a  work  columns,  and  will  be  completed  in  abool 

of  reference  and  authority.  twenty  parts.    The  writeta  in  this  part  art 

The  manner  iu  which  it  is  got  up  is  very  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Bostock,  Mr.  W.  T.  Bianda, 

creditable  to  the  publishers,  whose  high  re-  Mr.  Owen,  Dr.  Cragie,  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  Dr. 

spectability  ensures  a  similar  continuation  Coldstream,  Dr.  Symonds,  Mr.  T.  Belli  and 

throughout  the  work.  pr.  Grant. 

It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  vegeta-  Time  does  not  allow  us  to  analyse  the 

ble  physiology  is  not  included.    Had  this  articles  in  this  part  at  present,  nor  are  such 

department  of  science  been  embraced,  the  the  most  interesting  to  the  majority  of  our 

work  would  be  much  more  perfect  than  practical  readers ;  but  we  shall,  when  our 

in  its  present  form.     Again,   it  excludes  space  allows,  give  extracts  from  this  valua- 

medicine,  surgery,  ob^tetricy,  or  legal  medi-  ble  work.    It  promises  to  be  the  most  com- 

eine.  prehensive  system  of  human  and  compare- 

Dr.  Todd's  article  on  the  Abdomen,  which  tive  anatomy  and  physiology  ia  our  Un- 

ii  graphically  done  in  an  anatomical  point  goage.    The   descriptive   anatomy  is  ez- 

•C  view,  oGcuplee  nineteen  pages  and  a  half,  eeedingly  mtnnte,  and    tin    {diyiiology 
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To  our  Profesiional  Brethren. 


biotigbt  down  1o  the  pidsent  day.T-The 
wprk  wqU  deserves  a  place  in  every  medical 
l.biery. 


— .0- 


cholera  hunters,    and  their   IwrnMc 

quarantine,  the  offspring  of  dark  ages 
and  the  fell  destroyer  of  all  the  tender 
ties  of  humanity — we  stood  alone  as 
non-contagionists  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  cholera  in  1831,  when  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  not 
one  member  of  which  had  seen  a 
single  case  of  the  disease,  were  fright- 
ing the  isle  from  its  propriety ;  when  th« 
Medical  Societies  of  the  metropolis 
proclaimed  contagion ;  when  in  conse- 
quence of  this  gross  ignorance,  fathers 
ful  acknowledgments  to  our  profes-  ^^i-^  to  be  separated  from  their  chil- 
fiional  readers,  for  the  warm  support  ^^en,  and  every  tie  of  nature  broken 
they  have  given  us,  and  for  the  conse-  asunder  in  all  this  storm  of  ill-founded 
quent  extensive  circulation  of  this  prejudice— we  stood  alone  as  non-con- 
Joumal.    They  have  as  we  expected,    tagionists.    The  disease  appeared  in 


AND 

jburgtcal  Sountal. 

Saturdajf,  June  13 /A,  1835.  . 

TO    OUR    SUBSCRIBERS     AND     PROFES- 
SIONAL BRETHREN  IN   GENERAL. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  offer  our  grate- 


with  one  or  two  insignificant  excep- 
tions, advocated  the  course  we  pursued 
in  refusing  to  fill  the  pages  of  a  medical 
periodical  with  puffs  about  humbugs 
who  assume  the  titles  of  our  faculty. 
Fearless  of  the  St.  John   Longs,  the 


Paris,  and  those  affected  with  it  were 
admitted  into  the  hospitals — an  advan- 
tage universally  denied  in  London,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Free  Hospital  in 
Greville  Street.  The  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Paris,  after  the  most  ample 


Ramadges  e(  hoc  genus  omne,  and  re-    j^^d  painful  investigation,  unanimously 
gardlessofthe  sordid  meanness  of  men    declared  the  disease  to  be  non-conta- 


with  whom  it  was  our  misfortune  to  be 
associated,  we  advocated  and  upheld 
the  respectability  of  our  profession, 
and  never  would  prostitute  our  pages  by 
lauding  unprincipled  and  ignorant  pre- 
tenders to,  and  unblushing  dabblers  in 
medicine.  Our  brethren  could  not 
fail  to  support  us  in  this  refusal. 
.  It  has  ever  been,  our  main  object  to 
uphold  the  dignity,  respectability,  use- 
fulness, and  rights  of  the  qualified 
classes  of  the  cultivators  of  the  healing 
art,  convinced  as  we  are  that  no  other 
class  in  society  contributes  so  much  to 
hun^an  happiness.  Actuated  by  this 
conviction,  we  have  exposed  the  knav- 


gious — Here  was  a  triumph  for  us! 
SVe  exclusively  published  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Parisian  faculty,  when  lu ! 
our  Board  of  Health,  Medical  Societie8» 
and  cholera  hunters,  high  and  low 
.were  confounded.  .  The  public  press 
universally  promulgated  this  result, 
the  contagionists  became  non-conta* 
gionist^,  and  in  1832,  when  the  cholera 
re-appeared,  the  public  was  freed  from 
the  egregious  bug-bear  of  inexperienced 
Boards  of  Health,  and  the  inhuman  law 
of  quarantine — "  Here  we  did  the  state 
some  service,  and  well  they  know  it." 
Those  we  exposed  became  our  ene- 
mies.   One   unjustly    titled    medical 


cry  of  rash  unprincipled  quacks,  who  practitioner  declared  he  would  give 
would  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  five  pounds  for  a  rope  to  hang  us- 
world  by  pretending  and  professing  to  another  fought  hard  to  have  us  sum- 
cure  incurable  diseases,  and  the  de-  moned  before  the  College  of  Physicians 
grading  folly  of  their  abettors.  We  for  our  delinquencies ;  a  third  proposed 
directed  the  finger  of  scorn  towards  to  erase  our  name  from  the  roll  of  their 
those  who  proclaimed,  **  Cancers,  con-  College  of  Surgeons ;  a  fourth  thought 
sumptions,  and  other  incurable  dis-  to  influence  the  Privy  Council  and  per- 
eases,  cured  here,''  We  too  annihilated  suade  them  that  we  had  libelled  the 
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govwnment,  and  that  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  General  should  proceed 
against  us.  All  these  sage  counsels  were 
however  found  impracticable ;  it  was 
felt  "  that  trath  was  great  and  will  pre- 
vail." We  defied  and  escaped  all  the 
myrmidons  of  power  and  stupidity. 

We  did  not  however  escape  the  advo- 
cates of  quackery.  They  brought  us 
into  a  court  of  law,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  juror  (who  was  ex- 
pelled the  court  as  an  attorney  for  wil- 
ful and  corrupt  perjury),  succeeded  in 
amercing  us  in  heavy  damages.  The 
profession,  however  symphathised  with 
us  \  the  independant  part  of  it,  assisted 
us  in  liquidating  a  demand  incurred 
in  their  defence,  and  the  result  was  a 
vast  increase  of  support  in  subscribers  to 
this  Journal,  and  a  great  addition  to  our 
practice.  Steady  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
even  tenour  of  our  way,  we  refused  to 
prostitute  our  pages  to  lauding  quacks 
and  impostors  on  the  public.  We 
were  so  incessantly  urged  by  those 
whom  we  had  the  misfortune  to  be  as- 
sociated with,  that  we  were  compelled 
in  defence  of  our  own  respectability, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  to  dis- 
sever our  connexion  with  them.  We 
then  started  unshackled,  secured  a  host 
of  talent  for  this  journal,  and  by  the 
generous  intervention  of  those  who 
held  our  former  pathway  to  be  the  true 
one,  we  arrived  at  our  present  position. 

To  improve  this  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  value  of  the  periodical,  to  those 
who  have  up  to  this  time  supported  iti 
we  propose  to  enter  upon  a  series 
of  coloured  plates,  which  while  it  will 
adorn  the  Journal,  will  also  save  our 
subscribers  the  expense  of  other  and 
more  costly  though  less  finished  pro* 
ductions  in  separate  publications. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  state  without 
doubt,  or  the  possibility  of  failure,  that 
we  shall  enrich  this  periodical  with  a 
series  of  highly  executed  coloured  en- 
gravings on  medical  botany,  diseases  of 
the  diin,  and  morbid  anatomy. 

The  drawings  on  medical  botany 


have  been  made  by  a  celebrated  botani- 
cal draughtsman  at  the  Chelsea  Gar- 
den, and  represent  the  plants  mentioned 
in  the  British  Pharmacopceias. 

Those  on  diseases  of  the  skin  we 
have  had  executed  from  the  splendid 
plates  of  Baron  Albert,  M.  Rayer,  Dr. 
Willan,  Dr.  Bateman,  and  others. 

The  series  on  the  extensive  field  of 
morbid  anatomy  have  been  collected 
from  various  sources,  and  we  now  invite 
contributions  from  our  contemporaries 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  has  often  been  a  source  of  great 
regret  to  us,  that  we  were  not  allowed 
on  former  occasions  to  make  this  offer, 
and  this  arose  from  the  opposition  of  our 
late  partners. 

We  shall  give  a  plate  every  fortnight 
without  any  additional  expense,  to  our 
readers.  We  commence  with  medical 
botany,  and  shall,  so  soon  as  we  have 
executed  a  sufficient  number  of  plates 
on  diseases  of  the  skin  and  morbid 
anatomy,  give  these  also  in  alternation. 
Thus  we  shall  give  twenty-six  highly 
coloured  and  executed  plates  every  year 
with  this  journal,  for  one  pound  six 
shillings,  though  the  plates  alone  would 
cost  double  the  sum.  We  expect  that 
the  addition  of  plates,  to  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  our  matter,  will  ob- 
tain a  patronage  and  circulation  for  this 
work  never  possessed  by  any  medical 
publication  in  this  country.  We  enlcirge 
the. sphere  of  usefulness  to  every  mem- 
ber of  our  profession,  by  enabling  him 
to  contribute  drawings  and  morbid  ap« 
pearances  to  the  records  of  mediciae. 
We  shall  commence  the  publication  of 
the  plates  almost  immediately!  and  coo» 
tinue  them  every  fortnight,  without  the 
possibility  of  failure. 

It  appears  that  the  Frencl>  minister  of 
public  instruction  has  reserved  to  him« 
self  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  fill 
all  the  medical  chairs  that  shall  here- 
after  be  formed  by  the  government, 
thus  throwing  overboard  altogether  the 
election  by  concours.  Though  no 
friends  to  the  concours  as  it  is  practised 
in  France,  we  are  still  less  inclined  to 
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stand  by  the  ehoiee  of  French  ministers,  writingi  of  Beer,  with  inftate  dfvietae  mU 

who  are  notoriously  the  most  invete-  subdivisions  of  the  diseoies  of  every  pirt  of 

ratelyandunblushingly  jobbing  of  their  ^he  eyc-ball,  that  authon  would  do  weB  to 

species  in  Europe^  ^^^  ^^^  subject,  unless  they  have  something 

LrrBKABT   MEKiTs  OF  oua  HOSPITAL  ^^^"i  ^^^"^  ^^  dUectly  applicable  to  pna- 

SU&6B0NS.  tice  to  communicate. 

Wa  promised  in  our  last  to  continoe  the  «  Mr.  leavers,  of  St.  Thoaias',  has  writtea 

critique   of  M.  Baumes  on  the  state  of  sur*  nothing  particular  (n'a  pas  ecrit  grand'  chose) 

gical  science,  as  demonstrated  in  the  hospi-  in  surgery  since  his  Researches  on  Wounds 

tals  of  our  metropolis.     In  accordance  with  ©f  the  Intestines,  and  the  separative  process 

that  promise  we  proceed  to  quote  his  remarks  of  nature  in  them.     The  spirit  of  forgical 

on  the  questions,  ''What  are  the  leading  observation  he  then  shewed  has  since  remain- 

worlcs  on  surgery  that  have  been  published  ed  in  an  almost  absolute  state  of  sterility, 

by  the  London  Hospital  surgeons  since  the  «  Mr.   Guthrie  is  known  by  his   works 

period  of  M.  Roux's  account?"  and  "In  on  the  Pathology  and  Surgical  Therapeia  of 

what  degree  have  they  aided  the  progress  of  the  Eye,  and  particidarly  by  his  interesting 

science  ?"  observations  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  and  the 

*•  At  that  period  Sir  A.  Cooper  had  already  lesions  that  require  amputation.     But  in  his 

published  the  best  and  most  original  of  his  ^ork  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,   and 

works,  that  on  Hernia.    This  work  is  well  Neck  of  the  Bladder  (1833),  he  has  not  shewn 

known,   and  has  been  properly  appreciated  himself   equal  to  the  progress  which  this 

for  a  long  time.     His  other  researches,  pub-  subject  has  made  In  other  countries.     Dots 

lished  about  the  same  time,  or  since,  and  it  not  shew  biin»  for  instance,  to  be  behind* 

whose  subjects  are  Luxations  and  Frscturcs,  hand,  when  in  speaking  of  cauterising  strie* 

the  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  of  the  Testicle,  tares,  he  bringsagainstthat  method  objections 

and  a  few  others,  though  highly  interesting  that  are  purely  applicable  to  Home's  process? 

on  the  score  of  pathological  anatomy,  are  by  The  latter  ignorant  and  dangerous  proceedloy 

no  means  equal  to  his  first  work,  in  really  is  far  different  from  that  proposed  by  Ducamp, 

novel  matter.     The  surgical  talent  of  Sir  A.  and  from  all  the  improvements  since  wrought 

Cooper  is  far  above  all  the  surgeons,  old  and  in  the  operation.   This  part,  therefore,  of  his 

young,  that  the  London  Hospitals  contain^  Treatise,  in  which  however  he  seems  to  re* 

and  he  has  justly  taken  a  place  among  those  gret  the  universal  proscription  of  the  cauter- 

who  since  the  commencement  of  the  passing  iziog  plan  in  London,  is  utterly  incomplete* 

century,  have  assisted  in  the  progress  of  sur-  and  scarcely  one  objection  is  advanced  which 

gical  knowledge.  is  not  either  founded  on  false  data,  or  which 

*'  Mr.  Lawrence  had  also  '^ritten,  at  the  might  not  easily  be  overruled.    All  that  he 

date  of  M.  Roux's  journey,  his  Treatise  on  states,  too,  on  puncturing  the  bladder  by  the 

Hernia,  and  the  latter  genUeman  has  justly  rectum,  and  of  the  operation  of  puncturing 

eulogised  it  as  a  work  of  method  and  erudi.  the  perineum  in   retentions  of  urine   from 

tion.    And  indeed  this  is  its  principal  merit ;  contractions  of  the  urethra,  seems  to  have 

and  it  was  no  small  merit  at  that  time,  when  |>een  written  previous  to  the  progress  that 

positive  data  on  the  subject  of  hernia  were  surgery  has  made  iu  latter  years.    M.  Rouz 

Bsyetnowherecollected  together  so  as  to  ex-  made  some  very  just  observations  on  the 

hibit  a  eo-ordlnate  system  for  the  guidance  frequency  of  this  operation  in  the  London 

of  the  student,  and  the  instruction  of  the  Hospitals,  and  since  that  time  things  have 

practitioner.  undergone  no  change. 

<*  Since  then,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  written  a  «  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  whose  name  was 

Treatise  exprqfesso  on  the  Syphilitic  Diseases  among  those  that  promised  a  brilliant  career 

of  the  Eye  ;  and  iu  1833  a  volumnious  work  in  the  sdence  and  literature  of  surgery,  has 

on  all  the  Diseases  of  that  organ.     It  would  not  equalled  his  promises  as  a  surgeon  and 

be  dilBcult  to  prove  that  these  works  have  real*  original  writer ;  but  as  a  fully  occupied  pcac^ 

ly  been  any  gain  to  science.     In  fact  we  have  titioner,  he  holds  the  surgical  seeptre  in  tho 

been  so  supersaturated,  before  and  since  the  rich  and  aristocratie  classes.    A  long  time 
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Mfi  he  paUiahed  fone  RemtrksoB  ¥^ite  en,  and  acoompaaied  aU  his'works  vith  plates 
SweUinga  of  the  Jolats,  which  M.  Roux  eoa-  that  are  frequently  more  ezpeosive  than  use- 
ftldered  very  ingenious.  At  a  later  period  te  fal.  For  the  rest,  this  abuse  of  plates  is  corn- 
published  a  Tolume  on  the  Diseases  of  tlie  boq  to  many  of  his  confreres,  with  the  d|^ 
Urinary  Passages,  a  fourth  edition  of  which  ference  that  their  engraTings  are  sometimes 
haa  recently  ^>peared.  *  Unfortunately  he  worth  more  than  the  text.  Bell  is  a  man  of 
may  be  reproached — and  such  is  the  opinion  simple  tastes  and  far  from  wealthy :  he  is  a 
of  Bnglish  surgeons  that  are  capable  of  judg-  man  of  genius,  and  it  may  be  added,  is  nei- 
fiag — ^with  not  keeping  progress  with  the  iher  understood  nor  appreciated  by  the  ma- 
march  of  knowledge  regarding  the  diseases  jority  of  his  hospital  confreres. 
of  those  important  organs  concerning  which  **  There  have  also  appeared  some  Memoirs 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  thrown  so  much  by  Mr.  Key,  on  the  modifications  of  the 
Ught.  His  book  is  a  kind  of  familiar  con-  prostatic  incision  in  lithotomy :  ofMr.Arnott, 
fersatioB  between  a  teacher  and  his  pupils,  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  on  a  mode 
wherein  the  former  explains  to  the  UtUr  his  of  dUatiag  it  with  air,  &c. :  of  Mr.  Scott  on 
own  mode  of  practice,  without  bothering  the  AppUcatioa  of  Compression  to  Conges- 
himself  or  them  with  what  others  think.  He  tions  of  the  Joints,  an  idea  that  is  not  novel, 
does  not  say  a  word  on  the  history,  the  advan-  &e.  &c.  $  but  without  refusing  all  merit  to 
tages  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  cauterizing;  these  surgeons,  we  must  say  that  no  original 
scarcely  a  word  or  lithotrity :  very  little  idea,  no  fundamental  thought,  on  which  in- 
more  on  the  internal  or  medical  treatment  of  fereoces  of  any  consequence  could  be  founded, 
aifeetions  of  the  bladder :  nothing  at  all  on  or  which  could  assist  in  advandDg  the  science, 
the  different  kinds  of  lithotomy,  except  that  are  developed  in  their  works, 
which  be  himself  employs.  Bat,  en  rewmehe^  **  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  fact, 
he  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  importance  that  no  poblication  really  out  of  the  common 
of  not  making  too  large  an  incision  in  the  order  has  issued  from  the  London  hospitals 
prosUte,  and  particularly  of  not  involving  during  the  last  few  years.  And  this  is  also 
what  he  eaUs  the  cellular  capusle  that  sur-  the  opinion  of  those  that  arc  engsged  in  coU 
rounds  it,  because  it  is  an  obsUde  to  urinary  lecUag  all  the  discoveries  of  the  art  in  Eng- 
Infillration ;  and  on  the  consequent  advaur  land,  and  particularly  of  Samuel  Cooper, 
tage  of  genUy  dUating  this  moderate  incision  This  at  once  erudite  and  modest  man  told 
with  the  gorget  on  the  fingers,  «cc.  &c.  This  is  ^e,  that  meeting  one  day  at  an  hospital  with 
his  own  plan  of  operation,  and  his  professional  a  surgeon  who  has  since  risen  into  great  prao- 
brethrcn  assert  that  he  has  less  success  ia  tice,  the  question  was  broached,  whether  any 
the  operation  than  is  obtained  in  the  other  yonng  surgeon  could  be  found  actually  ia 
metropeUUn  hospitals.  ^f^^^  in  ^he  hospitals^  on  whom  any  justly 

"  Mr.  Mayo,  except  some  Observations  on  brilliant  hope  could  be  grounded?  and  that 

the  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  has  been  mosUy  after  much  consideration  they  could  produce 

engaged  ia  anatomical  and  physiological  re-  no  name  that  answered  to  such  a  hope, 
searches.    But  his  last  works,  though  not         "  The  rebuke  that  may  be  most  generallj 

devoid  of   merit,  sink  before  those  of  Sir  addressed  to  the  London  hospital  surgeoaa 

Charles  Bell.  te^  that  they  are  ignorant  of,  and  careless 

*'  Sir.  C.  Bell  has  not  been  so  happy  or  so  about  what  is  passing  in  other  countries;  that 

rich  in  his  surgical  productions  as  in  his  phy-  they  do  not  adopt  what  is  really  worthy  of 

siological  discoveries.    His  works  on  the  great  adoption,  out  of  their  own  country  ;  or  that 

operaUons  of  surgery,  on  the  lesions  of  some  they  make  such  frivolous  trials  of  it,  as  to  be 

parts  of  the  osseous  system,  on  the  diseases  induced  early  to  abandon  it  and  pursue  their 

of  the  urinary  organs,  though  they  exhibit  old  track ;  and  that  they  testify,  in  short,  aa 

the  observing  spirit  and  profound  anatomical  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  any  utUity  in 

science  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  yet  methods  the  advantegcs  of  which  are  cvery- 

present  nothing  that  is  new,  nothing  that  where  cUe  acknowledged." 
bears  the  stamp  of  originality  possessed  by 
Bis  other  writings.    Being  a  talented  and 
tasteful  draughtsman  he  has  abused  his  pow- 
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DR.  OOLis*s  fREATMBNT  ON  THE  We  must  never  omit  to  look  at  tbecayity 

DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN.  5^^«  ^,^"'^*'  ^^^^  catlarrh  prevails  epi- 
deraically,  or  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  over- 

XKT          •  J  u*  ^  #•     *u    r  II      •      1        14  looking  many  an  angina.     If  this  angina  is 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  long  but  accompanied  by  fever,  nitre  is  to  be  given 

valuable  article,  to  the  Gazette  M^dicale,  of  as  in  pneumonia.    If  there  is  no  fever,  the 

the  25th  October  1834,  and  the  Slst  Janu-  acetate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  given.   Besides 

ary  1835.     It  is  an  account  of  the  practice  these  internal  remedies,  the  neck  is  to  be 

of  that  distinguished  physician.  Dr.  Golis  of  warmly  wrapped  up,  and  covered  with  bags 

Vienna,  in  the  diseases  of  children,  and  was  of  medicinal  herbs. 

drawn  up  by  Dr.  Brosius,  his  pupil.    We  Angina  S<rroja.— This  disease  consisU  in 

copy  It  from  our  contemporary,  the  Medical  swelling  without  redness,    and  is  treated 

Quarterly  Review.  with  the  acetate  of  ammonia. 

Inflammatory  Diseases,— According  to  Dr.  Angina  Membranosa,  or  Croup.— When  the 

G51w.  two  thirds  of  the  diseasesof  childhood  appearance  of  croup  exactly  coincides  with 

are  inflammatory ;  stimulants  must  there-  that  of  the  eruption  of  measles,  it  is  not  to 

fore  be  administered  but  sparingly,  and  we  be  feared;  but  it  is    dangerous  if   it  ap- 

roust  often  confine    ourselves,    especially  pears  while  measles  is  running  its  course,  or 

when  the  case  is  doubtful,    to  mild  and  afterwards.     When  a  child  is  affected  with 

gentle  treatment.    Febrile  diseases  observe  croup,  he  must  not  be  suffered  to  sleep  for 

a  regular  type,  and  the  exacerbations  recur  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time ;  he  must 

at  fixed  hours;  it  is  only  occasionally  that  be  kept  awake  by  continually  giving  him 

they  are  hastened  or  retarded  a  little.     In-  luke-warm  drink.     When  calomel  produces 

flammatory  ft  vers  are  marked  by  a  pecu-  liquid  stools,  its  use  must  be  suspended  for 

har  brilliancy  of  the  eyes.    If  fevers  of  this  a  short  time  ;  for  if  persisted  in,  it  might 

kind  are  complicated  with  worms,  Ihey  are  easily  cause  an  enteritis.  The  angina  would 

sure  to  be  attended  by  anomaloussymptoms.  disappear,  but  the  child  would    inevitably 

Pneumonia.—TSie  pneumonia  or  children  be  lost.    We  are  not  to  use  calomel  w.th 

is  recognized  chiefly  by  the  pain  produced  too  much  diligence,  if  the   child    is  of  a 

by  respiration  and  coughing.    The  follow-  scrofulous  habit,  for  this  medicine  might 

mg  18  Dr.  GGlis's  usual  prescription  in  this  eaj»ily  change  a  simple  attack  into  a  decided 

and  other  inflammatory  diseases.     R.  Inf.  scrofulous  affection.      We  must    also    be- 

Glycyrrhiz®   rad;   Decoct.    Sem,  Lin.  §&  ware    of   administering    musk    too    soon 

3ij;  PotassBB  Nitratis9j;Oxymel  Simpl.  against  the  remains  of  spasmodic  cough, 

i  iss ;  M.  summat  coch.  j.  min.  omni  horft.  because  if  the  slightest  inflammation  should 

(For  a  child  about  two  years  old).  still  be  present,  this  drug  might  cause  a  rc- 

This  mixture  of  an  infusion  of  liquorice  lapse.     It  is  better  to  persist  in  the  iisc  of 

root  and  a  decoction  of  linseed  is  the  vehi-  antiphlogistic    remedies.    The  means  em- 

cle  for  the  majority  of  potions  prescribed  at  ployed  by   Dr.   G6lis  in  croup  are  those 

the  children's  hospital  at  Vienna.  In  private  adopted  by  all  good  practitioners:  leechea. 

practice  Dr.  Golis  uses  in  its  stead  a  decoc-  calomel,  which  is  sometimesadministered  in 

tion  of  the  root  of  mallow  or  saloop.  When  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour,  with  sugar 

resolution  has  taken  place,  the  acetate  of  besides  frictions  with  a  mixture  of  mercurial 

ammonia  is  substituted  for  the  nitrate  of  pot-  and  mallow  ointment  on  the  neck  and  up- 

ash,  a  drachm  being  added  to   the  above  per  part  of  the  chest ;  nitre  m  the  intervals; 

mixture.  emetics  when  the  breathing  is  stertorous;  and 

In  the  pneumonia  of  rachitic  children,  lastly  blisters,  which  when    employed  in 

Dr.  Gohs  has  a  great  predilection  for    the  time,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Golis.  the  most 

acetate  of  ammonia,  because  it  stimulates  a  powerful  method  of  preventing  memhraaous 

little;  form  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  re-  exudation. 

laxation  of  the  bronchi  and  accumulation  of  The  emetic  which  Dr.   GOlis  generally 

noucus.    What  Schoffer,  in  his  treatise  on  prefers  for  children,  consists  of  A ntinu  Tart 

the  diseases  of  children,  cbWb  pulmonary  pa-  with  a  few  grains  Ammon.  Mur.  dissolved 

ralifsis,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Golis,  a  real  in  distilled  water.    He  considers  the  sul- 

bronchitis,  and  should  not  be  treated  with  phuret  of  potash  as  inefficacious  andasdifli- 

musk,  but  with  leeches  and  blisters.  cult  to  administer,  from  the  di««gust  which 

Angina  (,uituraUs.'^{Cynhnche  tonsillaris),  it  excites,  and  therefore  one  with  which  we 

Dr.  Golis  shows  great  dexterity  in  opening  ought  not  to  waste  precious  time, 

children's  mouths,  to  look  at  the  throat;  he  Inflammation  qf  the  Cavity  of  the  Mouth  or 

introduces  his  httle  finger  into  the  moutlj,  Stomatitis.— In  this  aflection  the  acetate  of 

and  presses  it  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  ammonia  is  given  internally.    If  there  are 

This  causes  an  attempt  at  vomiting,  opening  small  ulcers,  they  are  to  be  touched  with 

the  throat,  and  enabling  him  to  satisfy  him-  the  following   mixture:    R.   Mellis  Roeee 

selfastothe  existence  of  an  angina  gut-  giss;  Mucil.  cydomij;   M.  Borax  is  U>o 

turalis.     Thisdisesse  is  often  accompanied  stimulating. 

by  retching :  when  it  i»  situated  in  the  ceso-  Difficult  2>eiift7«».~This  affection  iseasil  v 

phagus,  children  keep  their  neck  stiff.  recogoised  by  the  rose  colour  of  the  gume 
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wfaieh  •niarge  at  the  spot  where  the  tooth  mel  is  generally  the  chief  remedy  in  this 

is  to  come  through.    If  dentition  is  very  disease ;    it  is  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a 

painfal,  it  is  often  accompanied  by  an  erup-  grain  every  hour  or  every  two  hours,  or  a 

tion,  and  in  plethoric  children,  who  have  grain  every  three  hours,  according  to  cir- 

porriginous  crusts    upon  their  head,    the  cumitances,  such  as  the  existence  of  con- 

porrigo  sometimes  increases  suddenly.  stipation. 

It^ammatioH  qf   the    SpUai  Marrow   or  The  application   of  cold  lotion   to    the 

MyeHHs, — When  a  child  presents  the  fol-  bead,  and  the  use  of  nitre  in  the  intlamma- 

lowing  symptoms,  we  may  be  sure  it  la-  tory  stage,  may  be  continued  without  iu* 

hours  under  myelitis.    The  body  is  quite  convenience  when  affusion  has  taken  place ; 

straight  from  head  to   foot;  the  arms  are  because  (says  Dr.  Golis).  when  this  period 

strongly  fixed  against  tlie  chest;  the  fore-  has  once  arrived,   nothing   can  do  muoh 

arms  move  but  feebly  in  the  elbow  joint,  harm.    He  says  that  cold  affusions  and  the 

but  rather  more  in  pronation  and  supina-  application  of  sulphuric  ether  to  the  head, 

.Uon;  the  hand  can  sometimes  be  carried  up  which  have  been  recommended  by  Forraey 

.to  the  chest,  but  rarely  as  f;|u-  as  the  mouth,  in  the  stage  of  effusion,  are  of  no  use. 

The   lower  extremities  are  firmly  applied  When  acute  hydrocephalus  ta  accompa* 

to  one  another  in  their  whole  length,  and  nied  by  a  watery  diarrhoea,  effusion  does  not 

if  we  endeavour  to  separate  them,  the  child  easily  take  place.    A  favourable  issue  may 

cries.     It  also  cries  out  loudly  if  the  posi-  also  be  anticipated  if  the  child  recovers  the 

tion  of  its  body  is  changed,  as,   for  ex-  power  of  moving  his  head,  and  can  torn  it 

ample,  if  any  one  takes  hold  of  it  by  the  m  every   direction.     It  is  well  also  to  find 

shoulder.    T^e  disease  is  also  characterized  the  pulse  loiing  its  usual  slowness,  and  be* 

by  a  great  tendency  todiarrhisa.    Such  are  coming  again  regular  and  febrile  :  this  is  a 

the  symptoms  of  myelitis,  before  theinflam-  sign  of  the  commencement  of  absorption, 

mation  attacks  the  brain,  but  when  that  is  Di9rask8of  tbb  chest. — Simple  CougK 

impUeat«d,   convulsions    appear,  and  the  — When  there  is  merely  a  simple  cough,  Dr. 

diarrbcea  ceases.  Gulis  gives  the  infnsion  of  liquorice  root 

The  treatment  is  antiphlogistic.  with  the  emollient  decoction  already  men- 

AaUe  Hydrocephahts. — If  a  child  cries  con-  tioncd,  adding  a  few  drops  of  Sydenham's 

•tantly  from  the  day  of  iti  birth,  if  it  eatsa  laudanum  aud    simple  oxymel.      If  the 

•  great  deal,  and  the  stools  are  greenish,  if  it  cough    becomes    thick,    instiead  of  simple 

Res  quite  straight  in  bed,  and  throws  its  oxymel,  he  uses  oxymel  of  squills.    Thus, 

head  back,  burying  the  occiput  in  the  pil-  for  a  child  two  years  old    he  prescribes 

low,  we  may  he  sure  that  hydrocephalus  ft.    Inf.  glycyrrhine  rad;    Decoct,    lini. 

will  occur.   'When  Dr.  Gulis  is  apprehen-  sem.  (vel  althaese)  &&,  §j;  Laudani  syden* 

sire  of  this  disease,  he  inquires  if  the  child-  hami,  gtt.  ij;  Oxymellis  simpl.  vel  scilifls, 

ren  are  cross,  if  they  have  become  indifferent  5  iij ;  M.  sit  dosis  coch.  j.  mtn* 

to  what  they  most  liked  before,  if  they  sigh  When  the  cough  is  obstinate,  or  there  is 

frequently,  and  sometimes  vomit,  and  if  a  neglected  catarrh.  Dr.  Gulis  st^iugly  re* 

they  often  stare  in  a   fixed  and  dreamy  commends  dulcamara  in  the  following  form, 

manner.    A  nasal  utterance  is  also  to  be  Inf.  glycyrr.  et  decoct,    emoll.,    §  iij ; 

reckoned  among  the  pathognomonic  signs,  Extr.'  dulcamarae,  gr.  x ;    Laudani  syden- 

and  also  the  fact  of  the  child's  attemptmg  hami,  gtt.  ij ;  Oxym.  simpl,  5ij;  M.    The 

to  catch  hold  of  things  on  one  side.     In  a  dose  u  to  be  a  teaspoonful   for  a  child  two 

word,  the  look,  the  physiognomy,  the  ges-  years  old. 

tures  of  a  child  threatened  with  hydroce-  In  the  case  of  a  child  of  four  or  ^vt,  who 

phalos,  are  all  full  of  meaning  to  the  ex-  had  an  obstinate  cough  with  fetid  expec- 

perienced  practitioner.  toration.  Dr.  Golis  gave  a  powder  composed 

A  symptom  never  wanting  in  acute  by-  of  equal  parts  of  liquorice  and  vegetable 

drocephalns,  is  a  speedy  diminution  of  the  charcoal,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  several 

size  of  the  abdomen.      In   children  thus  timesadiay,  and  prescribed  in  addition    a 

affected,  the  belly,  however  large,  becomes  ptisan  of  lichen. 

fiat  during  the    inflammatory  stage;    and  CowomkUt  Couffh, — Hooping  Cough,    Dr. 

during   the    period  of  coma,  this  ia   the  Gdlis  always  treats  hooping  cough  according 

roost  certain  diagnostic  mark  between  acute  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the  disease, 

hydrocephalus  and  typhus,  in  which  the  and  he  teaches  that  we  cannot  be  succeasfol 

belly  is  most  frequently  tympanitic.  How*  in  the  treatment,  unless  we  know  if  the 

ever  large  the  belly  may  have  been  before  epidemic  is  of  an  inflammatory,  catarrhal, 

the  disease,  the  boweU  are  so  much    re-  or  purely  nervous  kind.    When  there  is  no 

trtcted  towards  the  vertebral  column*  that  fever,  and  the  disease  is  nervous,  he  pre- 

one  might  imagine  that  they  had  entirely  scribes  R.  Moschi,  gr.  iy. ;    £xtr.  Opii. 

di^ppeared.    The  most  frequent  causes  are  aquosi  gr.  ss. ;   Acac.  gumm.  pulv.  3j. ; 

contusion  of  the  head,  concussion  of  the  Sacchari  albi,  5ij*    M.  and  divide  in  pulv. 

brain  throu^  falls  blows,  &c.  vj. ;  sumat  j.  tertiis  horis. 

When  the  disease  is  merely  suspected.  Dr.  Gulis  also  extob  belladonna  in  hoop- 

caloioel  and  tartar  emetic  ointment  may  be  .  ing  cough ;  but  this  remedy  requires  for  ita 

.  evployied  by  way  of  pKcaution.     Calo-  «injployineat»  thai   tin .  disease  ihoald  b« 
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parely  spasmodic » and  not  inflammatory,  or 
catarrhal.  When  belladonna  is  iudicat«i» 
be  prefers  the  root  in  the  following  form : 
ft.  Beliad.  rad.  gr.  j. ;  Extr.  Opii.  aqoosi, 
gr.  ss. ;  Saccbari  aibi,  gr.  Ixxx.  M.  ft  puW. 

"  *  • 

VllJ. 

Oie  of  these  powders  is  to  be  taken 
morning  and  evening,  or  every  three  hoars, 
aecording  to  circumstances,  until  the  face 
becomes  more  animated. 

At  the  same  time  he  prescribes  the  follow* 
IBg  embrocation  to  be  rubbed  upon  the 
•pigastrium  :  ft.  Tr.  Aromat.  %  z^, :  Lau* 
daoi  Syden.  3n. :  or  the  following  mix* 
lure,  which  is  spread  upon  soit  leather,  and 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  :  ft. 
Slectuar.  Anodyni  i  BsHad.  rad.  pulv. : 
liaud.  Syden.  ft&  3j.  t  Gumro.  Arab.  §  j. 

Artisan  is  to  be  employed,  made  of  dul- 
camara, and  the  roots  of  liquorice  and  mal- 
low. 

In  an  epidemic  hooping  cough  which  oa- 
eurred  at  V.enna  in  1616.  Dover's  powder 
•ombined  with  emollients  produced  the  most 
fortunate  results,  when  administered  as  fol- 
lows: ft.  Inf.  glycyrr.  rad. ;  Decoct,  emoll., 
i  ft  i  is* ;  Potas»8B  nitr..  gr.  x ;  Pulv.  Do- 
Ycri,  gr.  j  vel.  ij;  Laud,  syden.,  gtt.  ^; 
Syr.  simpl.,J.  A  teaspoonful  of  this  mix- 
ture was  given  every  hour  to  a  child  two 
years  old. 

Frietions  with  tartar  emetic  ointment  tor- 
ment children,  and,  for  the  roost  part,  use- 
lessly; and  even  when  they  lessen  the 
hooping  cough,  the  couTalescence  of  the 
little  patients  is  always  protracted,  princi- 
pally because  frictions  of  this  kind  destroy 
the  appetite  for  a  long  time. 

If  there  is  no  fever  during  the  second 
•tage  of  the  disease,  children  bear  cold 
drinks  very  well ;  otherwise,  all  their  drink 
most  be  lukewarm. 

Improvement  begins  as  soon  as  the  in- 
tervals between  the  fits  of  hooping  increase. 
The  disease  is  often  succeeded  by  an  ob- 
stinate cough,  during  which  the  children 
throw  up  sputa,  as  if  they  were  phthisical. 
They  should  then  take  a  decoction  of  sa- 
loop,  fourteen  ounces  being  made  from  fif- 
teen grains,  and  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  pop- 
pies added ;  and  an  infusion  made  of  one 
ounce  of  mallow,  and  half  an  ounce  of  dul- 
camara and  liquorice  root. 

Periodic  Asthma  of  Children, — In  this  af- 
fection Dr.  Gulis  prescribes:  ft.  Moschi, 
gr.  ij;  Mucil.  acac,  5ij;  Aq.  tilias  flor., 
§ij;  Ammon.  succin.,  gtt.  ij;  Syrupi 
anthem.,  1  ss ;  M.  A  teaspoonful  is  to  be 
given  every  hour  to  a  child  of  a  year  old. 

At  the  same  time  he  orders  warm  baths, 
to  which  pearl-ash  and  an  infusion  of  c|ia- 
momile  are  added.  The  child  remains  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  in  th«  water,  and  is 
then  immediately  wrapped  in  warm  linen 
and  put  to  bed ;  the  whole  being  done  to 
promote  diaphoresis.  The  potion  is  also 
given:  ft.  Valerians  rad.,  5m;  Fiat  Inf., 
I  iijrtvu  wid*}  Anmoa.  aufidii.,  giU  rhj 


ad  X ;  Syr.  Anthem.,  J  ss.  At  a  lalerMagv, 

blisteis  are  applied  to  the  cheat. 

Periodic  SufoetttiotL — Fits  of  suffoeation 
are  sometimes  observed  in  children ;  they 
become  quite  blue,  and  out  of  breath.  These 
fits  return,  but  not  at  regular  intervals.  Ae- 
eording  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  OOlia, 
they  may  be  caused  by  an  effusion  of  water 
in  the  brain ;  or  they  may  indicate  the  firat 
stage  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  If  the  dia- 
ease  is  accompantd  by  ievert  this  most  be 
combated  first  of  all ;  and  it  will  then  be 
well  to  administer  small  doses  of  calomel 
alternately  with  the  following  powder: 
ft.  Valerianae  pulv.,  gr.  v;  Galcis  carb; 
Sacchari  aibi,  a  &  3ss ;  M.  ut  ft.  pulv.  t.  d. 
aumendus.  Baths,  impregnated  with  cha- 
momile and  pearl-ash,  are  also  to  be  ctf- 
dered,  as  in  the  case  of  periodte  asthma. 

PalpUaiion  ttf  the  £r««n.-^Dr.GOlis  treats 
this  as  a  separate  disease,  and  ordeis  a  few 
drops  of  the  following  mixture  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day:  ft.  Tr.  digit.,  Sm; 
Ammon.  suecin.,  5a>i  Laadan.  eyden., 
9j;  M. 

Hemopijftis.  —  In  this  disease  Dr.  GoUs 
extols  an  emulsion  of  gum  combined  with 
decoction  of  digitalis,  particularly  when  de- 
traction of  blood  in  any  shape  is  oontia-in- 
dicated  by  a  state  of  cachexia.  This  cures 
the.  hemoptysis  without  leaving  any  iads- 
ration  behind  as  astringents  do,  in  eenae- 
quenee  of  which  a  little  hard  cough  usually 
remains. 

(7*0  be  conHnued). 


NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Cotes  qf  Chorea,  cured  hjf  Carhmaie  qflrom, 
in  Large  Dotet, 

Maet  Ann  Wilson,  aged  16,  was  adaitted 
December  the  16th,  1834,  under  the  care  Of 
Dr.  Slliotson.  About  twa months  before  she 
caught  cokl.  Shortly  after  she  was  seised  wUh 
a  pain  in  the  head,  but  did  not  disoontiniie 
her  duties  as  servant,  uotil  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  she  says  her  naster  beat  her  on 
the  back  of  the  head  with  a  walking  sUck. 
He  had  gone  out  and  ordered  her  to  sit  up 
for  him,  and  threatened  if  he  found  her  asleepy 
he  would  kill  her.  He  came  home  about 
three  la  the  morning,  and  fiodiag  her  asleep, 
beat  her.  She  was  much  frighteacd  at  the 
time,  and  has  not  since  been  aUe  to  eentfcl 
the  action  of  the  musdes  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremity  and  those  of  the  neck.  The 
muscles  of  the  face  are  not  much  affected^ 
when  she  is  agitated  or  told  to  put  out  her 
tongue.  She  finds  walking,  sitting,  and  the 
rceasibeat  posture  difficult.  The  motloas 
are  much  tecreaaei  whc»  any  4|ueall9a  Ja  pat 
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1  k?*''  *"**  ^  «uinot  ntUr  a  single  ayU 
WMe,  except  when  she  is  perfectly  still,  and 
the  iiuivemeote  qaite  ceased,  which  is  very 
veldom.  Has  had  ao  pain  in  the  bead  for  a 
fortoight,  bat  complains  of  Ughtaessio  her 
hreathiog,  which  has  existed  three  days ; 
there  is  ao  cough.  Toague  sUghtly  forred  ; 
pulse  90.  BoweU  regular ;  has  not  men- 
struated  for  two  months ;  began  to  do  so  at 
fourteen.  The  iavolnntery  motions  first  ap- 
peared in  the  anus,  then  in  the  face,  beginning 
to  affect  the  lower  extremities  only  two  or 
three  days  since. 

&.  Carb.terri  5  U.  his  die. 
Full  diet. 

18tb. — No  better;  took  medldoe  every  six 
honrs. 

Jan.  6th. — Moch  better  ;  the  convolsive 
ttotioos  of  muscles  less  ▼iolent,  but  the  eye- 
balls still  in  continual  motion ;  the  recum- 
bent  position  is  not  now  painful,  and  she 
•lecps  well  at  night. 

1 2th. — Motion  of  eye-balls  Almost  ceased ; 
general  health  Improving ;  was  seized  with 
giddiness  this  morning,  which  lasted  several 
honrs. 

d9th.— Less  giddiness;  pain  at  back  of  the 
head  ;  much  nausea  during  the  last  two  days; 
eao  now  Iceep  herself  perfectly  quiet. 

Feb.  20th.-  Discharged ;  having  been  free 
from  the  chorea  some  time. 

Thomas  Martin,  aged  12,  was  admitted 
April  the  25th.  Is  an  errand  boy,  and  has 
been  ill  ten  days ;  was  first  much  frightened 
by  a  chaise  starting  off  near  him,  but  not  to 
touch  him.  The  day  following,  he  began  to 
have  irregular  involuntary  motions  .in  the 
hands,  extending  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

K.  Ferri  carbon  3iJ  singulas  horas, 
the  bowels  to  be  kept  open  by  medicine  if 
required. 

28th  — ^The  medicine  increased  to-day  to 
S  ss  doses. 

29th. — Does  not  appear  so  well;  he  fi*e- 
9ivently  screams  out ;  says  he  does  so,  because 
bis  arms  are  painful ;  they  look  red  from 
IHetioa  against  the  bed- post ;  complains  of 
tore  throat ;  it  appears  slightly  red.  §  ss 
earb.  ferri,  4  ta.  quaque  bora. 

May  7th. — Considerably  better ;  the  mo- 
tlOBS  being  much  less  violent. 

June  9th. — Since  last  report  has  been  gra- 
dually getting  better ;  the  medicine  has  been 
eontinued  in  the  last-named  doses.  It  is 
laaarkaUe  that  it  has  not  produced  head- 
•ebe,  costiveness,  or  a  single  unpleasant 
symptom.  Since  about  the  middle  of  May, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  involuntary  motk>a, 
Md  he  is  so  Car  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
leave  the  hospital. 


Vi€  of  StrytkHine  in  Drf^tme  Vision. 

At  page  380  of  the  present  vcriume,  we  re- 
ported the  case  of  Samuel  Nagle,  who  had 
•uffered  from  inflammatory  dropsy.     He  ffra- 
dually  improved  to  the  28th  of  AprU ;  seem- 
ed  then  perfectly  well ;  all  at  once,  however, 
he  complained  of  a  defect  in  his  sight,  that 
he  could   not  clearly  see;   there   were  no 
marks  of  inflammation  in  the  eye,  and  Dr. 
Eliiotson  ordered  strychnine  in  doses  of  l-9th 
of  a  grain  to  be  given  him,  U  order  to  stimo. 
late  the  nerve ;  in  about  a  week  he  was  com- 
pletely  relieved.    The  same  plan  of  treat- 
ment was  adopted  with  a  girl,  who  was  ad- 
mittcd  a  short  time  since  with  hysteria  and 
iworiasis.     She  had  been  bled  for  tenderness  • 
la  the  epigastrium,  wbea  she  was  suddenly 
taken  with  pain  in  the  eye,  and  inability  tp 
oistiaguish  objects  clearly.    1  - 1 2th  of  strych- 
•ine  was  j^ven  her  twice  a  day ;  in  three 
«ays  the  affieetion  was  removed. 


CLINICAL  LXCTVasS. 

Wb  have  always  advocated  the  usefulncM 
of  dinical  lectures,  and  the  necessity  for  their 
delivery  by  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons; 
Dr.  EUiotson,  in  order  that  no  case  of  in- 
terest should  be  lost  to  the  students,  has 
commenced  lecturing  three  days  a  week  at 
the  North  London  Hospital.  We  consider 
such  a  proceeding  worthy  of  being  put  on 
record  as  a  precedent  desirable  to  be  follow- 
ed  ;— shewing  as  It  does  the  interest  of  the 
professor  in  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and 
the  commencement  of  an  era  of  more  use- 
fulness in  these  public  institutions. 


Cote  qf  ifMn  SoUien  wounded  by  one  ButUt. 

The  3rd  of  July  1830,  towards  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  twelve  soldiers  were  quiet- 
ly retiring  from  a  trench  whither  they  had 
brought  food  for  their  comrades.  They 
marciied  in  two  ranks,  and  in  each  rank  they 
were  kept  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
in  consequence  of  the  sticks  by  which  they 
carried  the  cooking  pots.  At  the  time  these 
men  were  passing  our  position,  a  ball  from 
the  fort  of  the  emperor  wounded  seven  of 
them  in  the  following  manner.  The  soldiers 
thak  were  first,  with  regard  to  the  ball,  but 
last  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the 
march,  received  the  ball  on  the  right  shoulder 
and  in  the  breast  The  arm  was  taken  ofiT, 
Md  the  chest  laid  open,  and  the  langs  con- 
siderably contused ;  he  died  on  the  spot. 
The  second  had  the  fore-arm  and  the  lower 
third  of  the  arm  carried  away,  and  the  pfr- 
rietes  of  the  chest  slightly  contused.  Am- 
putation of  the  frn  in  tUs  case 
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pletely  succenfuU    In  the  third  the  ball 
fltrack  the  right  ioin,  carried  away  the  inte- 
guments and  muscles  to  a  great  extent,  and 
laid  bare  the  external  surface  of  the  liver, 
part  of  which  was  taken  off;  he  died  imme- 
diately.   The  fourth  had  tlie  muscles  of  the 
buttocks  almost  entirely   carried   off,  the 
coxo-feitioral  articulation  opened,  the  ex- 
tensor   muscle  of  the    aponeurosis  of  the 
thigh  and  the  sartorius  torn,  and  the  ante- 
rior and  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  frac- 
tured.    Had  the  mischief  been  less  exten- 
•ive  we  mi^ht  have  ventured  to  disarticu- 
late the  feipur :  but  the  extent  of  the  local 
and  general  disorder  having  made  us  consi- 
der death    as    certain,   M.  Devaux,  after 
cleansing  and  giving  a  new  surface  to  the 
.  entire  wound,  thought  it  better  to  attempt 
healing  by  first  intention,  without  however 
any  hope   of  success.     With  stitches  and 
adhesive  plasters  the  hanging  portions  of  tis- 
sue were  brought  together,  and  the  whole 
appropriately  maintained  and  covered.     He 
died  on  the  way  to  the  temporary  hospital. 
The  fifth  had  his  thigh  carriedoff above  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur:  immediate  amputation 
higher  up  saved  him.     In  the  sixth  the  b  ill 
struck  the  middle  part  of  the  leg:  amputa- 
tion saved  this  one  also.     The  seventh,  who 
was  not  exactly  in  line,  had  only  the  inte- 
guments of  the  lower  and  external  portion 
of  the  leg  slightly  contused :  no  accident 
supervened  in  th  is  instance. 

Thus  of  the  seven  wounded — or  rather 
six,  for  the  last  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
so— three  died  directly,  and  the  three  others 
required  amputation,  which  succeeded  in  all 
of  them. —  {From  a  paper  by  M,  Bonnafont,. 
assistant -surgeon  in  the  army  of  Algiers,  tn. 
ierted  in  the  Journal  Hebdomadaire,  May  30.) 

Doings  in  the  North, 

.  We  have  received  reports  of  several  caseSf 
which  speak  little  in  favour  of  the  change  of 
anrgeons  made  Id  the  Royal  lofirmary.  Were 
we  inclined  to  publish  unfortunate  cases,  we 
have  full  means  of  doing  so  in  those  before 
ns.  Our  plain  motto  has  hitherto  been  im- 
partiality— we  hope  never  to  lose  sight  of  it. 
We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  the 
splendid  talents  of  the  last  surgeon  to  the 
institution  in  question,  must  be  greatly 
missed. 

The  London  University  has  been  present- 
ed with  £1,000  from  an  unknown  friend, 
signing  himself  **  A  Patriot 

Cats  in  Printing  Ojffices, 

>  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  cats  cannot  be 
reared  in  printing  oftices  without  consider- 
able difficalty.  M.  Huzard  Courcier  thinks 
this  is  in  consequence  of  the  very  finely  pow- 
dered metallic  particles  that  abound  in  those 
l^laees,  which  irritate  the  animals  to  mad- 


aess  by  the  itching  they  produce,  until  th^ 
workmen  destroy  them.  When  they  eat 
mice  that  they  have  caught  in  the  printing 
shop,  they  are  seiaud  with  vomiting,  and  are 
sick  for  several  days.  There  are  some  ex- 
amples of  cats  that  have  lived  altogether  in 
thr  localities  mentioned,  but  they  are  rare. — 
Annates  dJHygiene  PiMique,  Apnl. 


RADIX  BHBI  p.  THB  aBABA&BAaiANS. 

Si  a — I  am  in  the  habit  of  hearing  much 
of  your  valuable  Journal,  which  is  distin- 
guished  by  classical  acumen  combined  with 
sound  practical  knowledge^  obviously  the  re- 
sult of  much  reading  and  reflection.     These 
virtues  are  duly  appreciated  ;  which  induces 
the  belief,  that  you  will  correct  the  extraordi- 
nary course  you  have  for  some  time  adopted, 
in  the  use  of  a  name  respected  throughout 
the  world — indeed  sir,  it  is  an  abuse  to  be  at 
once  deplored  and  reprobated,  in  one  of  your 
high  attainments.     I  have  now  to  appeal  to 
you  on  ths  subject  of  the  Hall,  the  members 
of  which  certainly  may  be   regarded  as  the 
night- men  of  the  profession.     These  sir,  you 
sometimes'  designate  Solons,  by  which  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
ancient  law -giver  ;   this  assuredly  cannot  be 
condemned.     What  I    complain  of  is,  your 
bringing  my  revered  name  into  contact  with 
these  vile  huxters  and  dry-salters.     You  call 
them  rbabarbarians,  toujours  rhabarbarians 
—call  them  barbarians  if  you  please,  but  the 
assimilation  of  my  well*known  and  benigu 
virtues  with  these  bags  of  soot  and  glaaber 
salt,  can  no  longer  be  endured.     Your  inad- 
vertence has  given  great  offence  to  my  mag- 
nanimous allies,  from  whom  I  have  received 
numerous  communications  and  assurances  of 
support,  should  due  reparation  not  be  ihade*^ 
but  a  word  to  the  wise.— I  beg  therefore  to 
be  no  longer  confounded  with  these  assafoetida 
cormorants,   examiners,    and    mandrakes — 
these  walking  buccabuogo,  cabbage  elepban- 
tiases,  and  potatoe  heads,  more  horrible  to 
contemplate  in  their   noxious  recesses   and 
dens,  than  anything,  however  concentrated 
or  compounded,  in  the  way  of  abomination, 
heretofore  the  produce  of  the  slime  of  the 
Nile  or  the  Cloaca, 

i  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Radix  Rhei  salutem  febbns  obntibus 

UBiaCK  TBRBARUM. 
— 0 — 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Svl)scriber. — Surely  onr  friend  ooold  not 
expect  two  courses  of  Physiology  in  each 
Number. 

Dr.  Thomson*s  Lectures.^^We  again  assure 
our  Correspondents  of  this  week,  that  the 
Toxological  part  in  the  Lectures  was  pure- 
ly experimental,  and  as  such  nnsuited  for 
publication. 

A  Matter  of  Fact  Man — ^Tbis  letter  will  be 
answered  in  our  next. 
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Lecture  zxi.  • 

Food  and  the  Fluids,  as  direct  StimuU  to  lrrUabiKttf-~Indireet  StimuH. 

Analogous  to  the  last  mentioned  stimulus  is  that  of  aliment,  taken  at  intervals  by  most 
animals— for  plants  have  no  corresponding  organ-7-into  the  stomach.  Its  action  appears 
to  be  partly  chemical  and  partly  mechanical,  and  to  be  exerted,  at  once  on  the  irritability 
of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  promote  its  proper  secretions  and  absorp- 
tions, and  on  its  muscular  fibres,  bo  as  to  excite  its  contractions,  the  irritation  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  stomach  being  extended,  by  sympathy,  to  almost  every  organ  of  the  body, 
and  in  particular  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  the  greater  degree  of  healthy  con- 
tractions thus  produced  in  them  giving  rise  to  the  renewed  energy  and  alacrity  so  gene- 
rally experienced  from  taking  aliment  into  the  stomach.  Hence  the  necessity  of  food  and 
drink  being  not  only  nourishing,  but  stimulating,  and  the  impropriety  of  inculcating  a 
long  continued  use  of  the  same  substance,  or  very  great  simplicity  in  diet  in  general ;  and 
as,  generally  speaking,  the  most  concentrated  aliment  is  the  least  stimulating,  and  there- 
fore the  least  digestible,  it  is  perfectly  possible,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  to 
starve  an  animal  by  giving  it  too  nutritious  food  (a).  All  animals  have  accordingly  a 
range,  in  this  respect,  more  or  less  extensive ;  and  even  the  young  of  mammals,  which 
feed  so  long  upon  the  milk  of  the  mother,  furnish  no  exception  to  this  remark,  for  not  only 
IS  the  quality  of  this  milk  very  different  at  different  periods  after  parturition,  but  it  is,  at 
all  times,  a  very  compound  fluid.  The  Brahmin  thrives  on  rice,  the  African  gum-gatherer 
on  gum,  and  the  West  Indian  negro  on  sugar,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time,  or  with  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  other  substances ;  and  it  was  the  experience  of  this  necessity  of  such  addi- 
tional stimulus  which  taught  the  Esquimaux,  the  Kamskatdales,  the  Ottomacs,  and  others, 
who  could  get  nothing  better,  to  mix  saw-dust,  or  even  clay,  with  their  train-oil  or  other 
food,  and  has  led  mankind  in  general  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  salt  and  other  condi- 
ments. The  chyme,  into  which  the  aliment  is  gradually  converted  in  the  stomach,  acts, 
in  like  manner,  as  a  stimulus  on  the  irritability  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  muscular  fibres 


(a)  The  fatal  effect  already  alluded  to,  of 
the  attempts  nuide  by  Dr.  Stark  to  live  on 
one  kind  of  diet  alone,  however  nutritious, 
and  those  of  similar  experiments  made  by 
Magendie  on  dogs  and  other  animals,  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  this  important  (act,  and 
abundantly  prove  that  it  is  not  from  their 
food  being  azotized  or  non-asotized,  salt  or 
fresh,  that  sailors  on  long  voyages,  or  per- 
sons in  besieged  towns  and  other  similar 
■itnations,  take  the  scurvy,  but  from  their 
getting  little  or  no  food  at  all,  or — what 
amounts  nearly  to  the  same  thing— food 
nniformly  of  the   same   character.    They 

TOX..VIX. 


likewise  display  the  impropriety  of  giving 
to  convalescents,  and  othen  whose  digestive 
powers  are  impaired,  arrow-root,  sago,  ta- 
pioca, jellies,  eggs,  and  so  forth,  consisting, 
as  they  do,  of  comparatively  simple  and 
highly  concentrated  matters.  Many  would 
recover  on  bung-beef,  grated  on  bread  and 
butter,  or  on  the  flesh  of  "  a  tough  old  cock 
boiled  to  rags" — a  favourite  prescription  of 
the  late  Dr.  Willan — ^who  perish  on  veal 
and  chicken-broth,  and  other  slip-slop  ap- 
pnrtenances  of  a  sick-room,  and  for  an  ob- 
yioas  reason. 
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of  the  long  intestinal  canal,  during  its  slow  progress  downwards ;  and  thus  the  stimiilni 
indirectly  imparted  to  an  animal  by  the  aliment,  although  taken  perhaps  at  long  intervals, 
is  hardly  less  continuous  than  that  communicated  by  the  air  or  water  which  constantly  sur- 
rounds it,  and  with  which  its  reciprocal  action  is  uninterrupted.  It  is  a  common  error  to  re* 
gard  the  stimulus  of  the  aliment  as  only  an  occasional  one.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  more  active 
operation  immediately  after  taking  a  meal  than  at  other  times ;  but  it  is  perhaps  never  en- 
tirely withdrawn  even  from  the  stomach,  during  the  longest  natural  intervals  of  abstinence, 
and  it  is  certainly  in  constant  operation  indirectly  on  the  intestines.  Generally  speaking, 
the  necessity  for  a  frequent  supply  of  aliment  is  greater  the  higher  is  the  rank  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  the  quantity  taken  at  eadi  meal  is  proportionally  less;  and  tl^  poyer  of  sustain- 
ing long  abstinence,  together  with  extreme  voracity  at  intervals,  is  in  general  more  re- 
markable in  cold-blooded  than  in  hot-blooded  animals.  That  man  is  capable  sometimes  of 
enduring  very  long  abstinence  is  sufficiently  established  by  many  very  remarkable  cases, 
both  of  individuals  (a),  and  of  many  persons  together  who  have  suffered  shipwreck,  or  been 
exposed  to  any  other  common  calamity,  but  that  he  does  not,  at  least  in  a  civilized  state,  ha- 
bitually subject  himself  to  this  is  certain ;  and  again,  that  he  can  occasionally  devour  an 
immense  quantity  of  food  at  once  is  sufficiently  well  known,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
such  is  not,  at  least  in  a  state  of  civilization,  his  usual  practice  (fr).  On  the  other  hand, 
many  insects,  and  in  particular  the  Lepidoptera,  habitually  subsist  for  weeks  or  months 
without  food,  and  the  scorpion  {Scorpio,  17)  has  been  known  to  endure  an  abstinence  of 
three  months,  the  spider  {Aranea,  17)  of  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  beetle  {Seambmts,  24)  of 
three  years,  without  inconvenience.  Among  the  vertebrated  tribes,  also,  some  fishes,  as  the 
fMrch  (P«rca,  28),  are  said  naturally  to  take  food  only  ab«)ut  once  a  fortnight.  So,  am<mg 
reptiles,  the  crocodile  {Crocodilus,  35)  has  been  known  to  sustain  a  want  of  food  for  two 
months,  the  chameleon  {Lacerta,  35)  for  eight  months,  the  toad  {Ranot  32)  for  fourteen 
months,  the  land-tortoise  {Testudo^  53)  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  serpent  {Coluber,  34) 
for  no  less  than  &ve  years.  And  even  the  hot-blooded  vertebrated  animals  bear  abstinence 
longer  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  the  eagle  {Faleo,  40),  for  example,  has  been  proved 
capable  ofdoing  without  food  for  twenty -eight  days,  and,  among  mammals,  the  civet  (Ficcn^ 
.49),  for  ten  days,  the  antelope  {Cerwsj  45),  and  the  wild  cat  {Felis,  50),  for  twenty  daya* 
the  badger  {Canit,  50)  for  a  month,  the  dog  {Cants,  50)  for  thirty-six  days,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  bear  {Urnu,  50)  for  six  months.  The  quantity,  however,  which  the  lower  tribes  of  ani- 
mals sometimes  take,  when  they  can  get  it,  is  enormous ;  the  voracity  of  some  fish,  for 
example  the  conger  eel  (Mur<eiMi,26),  the  mackrel  {Scomber,  28),  the  perch  (Perea,  28),  the 
pike  {Erox,29j,  the  dog-fish  and  the  shark  {Squalut,  31),  being  proverbial,  and  that  of  manjr 
leptiles,  as  the  boa  and  crocotUle,  birds,  as  the  vulture,  and  quadrupeds,  as  the  wolf  and 
hysBua,  being  almost  equal  to  it.  The  young  of  all  animals,  again,  unlike  what  occun 
with  respect  to  want  of  air,  bear  want  of  food  less  easily  than  adults,  and  take  it  both 
more  frequently  and  more  copiously.  The  larvsB  of  insects  are  known  sometimes  to  take 
two  hundred  times  their  own  weight  of  aliment  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  the  rapidity 
therefore  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  dbpatch  the  carcase  of  a  large  animal,  which  baa 
been  elsewhere  alluded  to,  is  not  wonderful.  The  quantity  of  food  also  consumed  by  a 
j^rowing  child  is  in  general  almost  inversely  as  its  age,  and  accordingly  its  weight  is  com- 
monly tripled  by  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  alter  birth>  while  it  takes  six  years  mom 
to  double  its  weight  at  the  first  year,  and  seven  years  more  again  to  double  its  weight  at 
the  seventh.  It  is  unnecessary  again  particularly  to  allude  to  the  cases  in  which  living 
animals  have  been  found  imbedded  in  situations  in  which,  if  respiration  were  difficult,  the 
reception  of  aliment  must  be  supposed  to  have  beep  almost  impossible*  It  has  been  ima- 
gined that,  in  these  cases,  they  subsist  upon  their  own  exuviae  of  one  kind  or  another  {c) ; 
^d  perhaps  these  may  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  under  circumstances  of  such  di- 
minished energy  of  ail  their  functions.  They  must  be  conceived  to  be  in  a  state  analo- 
gous towhat  is  called  hibernation;  and  we  know  that  marmots,  bats,  and  other  quadrupeds^ 


(a)  Pouteau,  Mem.  de  Paris.  1769;  Mac- 
kenzie, Phil.  Trans.,  1775;  Willan,  Phil. 
Trans.  17^;  Currie,  Med.  Rep.,  1804; 
-iRoyston,  Med.  and  Pbys.  Joom.,  1809,  &c. 

{b)  Some  savage  and  semi-savage  tribes, 
as  the  Norwegians  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
north,  are  characterized  by  their  ravenous 
and  indiscriminate  appetites.  A  Yakouti  or 
Tongousi  will  eat  forty  pounds  of  meat 
a-day,  and  three  of  them  easily  make  an 
iexample  of  a  rein-deer  at  a  meal.  One 
•  Yakottti,  attached  to  the  suite  of  Admiral 
JSaritcheff,  is  said  to  have  been  accustomed 
to  consume  daily,  the  hind  quarter  of  an  ox, 


twenty  pounds  of  fat,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  melted  butter  for  drink'!  Our 
civic  aldermen,  with  their  six  quarts  of  tur- 
tle soup  per  man,  are  after  all  mere  triflexa 
as  to  quantity ;  and,  with  respect  to  quality, 
even  the  notorious  French  soldier  Tarrare, 
who  used  to  eat  every  kind  of  offal,  and 
even  putrid  limbs  taken  from  charnel- 
houses  and  dissecting-rooms,  or  ponlticei 
and  plasters,  collected  in  hospitals,  and  reek- 
ing with  blood  and  matter,  hardly  surpassed 
some  of  these  tribes  in  the  indiscriminate 
nature  of  tlie  materials  of  their  repasts, 
<«)  Chignon,  &c. 
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daring  tUs  state,  as  well  as  insects  daring  their  metamorpliosea,  neither  talce  nor  require  any 
alimenl  whatever.  Tht;  aliment  has  never  been  explicitly  identified  wilb  life,  although 
the  hypotheses  o(  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  vital  principle  doctrine  tend  directly  to  th^ 
inference  that  it  contains  this  principle  (a),  it  is  superfluous  to  say  how  unreasonably  and 
ab.Hurdty. 

The  only  remaining  head  of  direct  s'imnli  to  the  irritability  of  organized  beings  includes 
the  various  fluids,  whether  crude,  mature,  or  secreted,  which  coostituie  a  part  of  them* 
■elves.  Of  the  sap.  cambium,  and  other  fluids  of  plants,  in  ihU  capacity,  it  is  unneces- 
sary* to  speak  particularly,  since  what  is  said  of  the  corresponding  fluids  ot'animals  may  ba 
easily  applied  to  them ;  and  of  the  arterial  blood,  venoua  blood,  iymphand  chyle,  in  their 
character  of  stimuli  to  irritability,  some  notice  was  taken  during  the  diiiCus«ioQ  of  tho 
question,  whether  they  were  entitled  to  be  considered  as  posse&icd  of  this  property.  Anj 
how  constant  and  important  a  stimulus,  partly  chemical  perhaps  and  partly  mechanical, 
these  must  constitute  to  the  heart  and  capillary  system — the  latter  of  which  is  universally 
diffused  throughout  all  the  organized  tissues — will  be  sufficieutly  apparent  when  we  reflect 
that  not  less  perhaps  than  flfteen  thousand  pounds  of  arterial  blood,  or  a  quantity  equal 
to  more  than  a  hundred  times  the  average  weight  of  a  human  beiug,  is  sent  out  tiom  the 
left  heart,  and  of  course  traverses  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  to  reach  the  right  heart  by 
the  veins  and  lymphiferous  and  chyliferous  vessels,  while  of  course  the  same  quantity  of 
▼ennus  blood,  lymph  and  chyle  is  expelled  from  the  right  heart,  and  necesssarily  passes 
through  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  to  return  to  the  left  heart  by  the  pulmonary 
veias,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours;  so  that  each  side  of  the  heart,  estiroatnig 
the  whole  organ  to  weigh  ten  ounces,  receives  a  daily  supply  of  about  forty-eight 
ihouaaod  times  its  own  weight  of  these  fluids  into  its  cavity,  and  every  point  of  every 
organ  of  the  body  —  heart  included— through  its  parenchyma,  a  daily  supply  upoa 
an  average  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  times  Its  owu  weight !  The  stimuIuK  commu- 
nicated then  by  these  fluids  to  the  body  collectively,  supposing  it  to  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  renewal  in  each  organ,  must  be  enormous;  but 
we  must  take  care  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  these  fluids  have  two  almost  directly 
opposite  relations  to  the  heart  and  capillary  system,  and  that  as  they  aie.  ou  the 
one  hand,  a  chief  stimulus  by  which  the  motjuus  of  these  organs  are  excited,  so  they  are, 
on  the  other,  the  load  to  distpose  of  which  alone  these  motions  are  in  requisition.  In  th^ 
normal  state  of  the  body  their  operation  as  a  stimulus  is  precisely  such  as  to  excite  the 
motions  required,  either  to  urge  them  forward,  or  to  dispose  of  a  portion  o.  them  in  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  as  a  load  ;  but,  under  various  circumstances  of  disease,t 
at  one  time  their  action  as  a  stimulus  is  so  great  as  to  excite  more  violent  motions  than 
their  reKistance  as  a  load  requires,  while  at  another  their  resistance  as  a  load  is  too  great  to 
be  overcome  by  the  motions  which  their  action  as  a  stimulus  is  competent  to  excite.  Of 
the  former  of  these  anormal  conditions,  we  have  an  example,  with  respect  to  the  heart,  in 
the  second  stage  of  fever,  when  the  pulse  is  found  to  fall  upon  bleeding,  and,  with  respect^ 
to  the  capillary  vessels,  in  the  stage  of  inflammation  preparatory  to  that  in  which  the 
blood  becomes  accumulated,  when  the  parts  are  constricted  and  blanched;  of  the  latter 
we  have  an  example,  with  respect  to  the  heart,  in  the  first  stage  of  fever,  when  the  puUe 
is  found  to  rise  upon  bleeding;  and,  with  respect  to  the  capillary  ve>8els,  in  the  stage  of 
inflammation  consisting  in  the  accumulation  of  blqod,  when  the  parts  are  turgid  and  red  (6). 
This  is  not.  however,  the  place  for  insisting  particularly  on  these  antagonizing  relations  in 
which  the  fluids  in  question  stand  to  the  heart  and  parenchyma,  since  it  is  in  their  cha- 
racter of  stimuli  only  that  they  fall  at  present  to  be  considered.  And  a  similar  excuse 
may  l>e  offered  for  declining  in  this  place  any  agitation  of  the  question  whether  these  fluids 
are,  under  all  circumstances,  equally  efiicient  as  stimuli,  or  whether  their  quality  is  liable 


(a)  Such  18  the  case  with  that  of  Dr. 
Pring,  who  represents  life  as  continually 
formed  "by  the  assimilation  of  its  identity 
from  the  blood,"  the  said  blood  being  capa- 
ble of  l)eing  formed  of  course  only  by  the 
assimilatioo  of  its  identity  from  the  food ; 
■o  that,  if  life  be  a  simple  sulMtance,  the 
food  must  to  all  intents  and  purposes  con- 
tain it«  In  general,  however,  the  vital 
principle  school  of  physiologists,  as,  under 
the  ancient  regime,  they  represented  ali- 
ment, not  as  life,  but  as  the  stafl*  of  life,  so, 
iMider  the  more  moders,  they  were  satisfied 
witl\  enumerating  it  as  one  of  their  six  non- 
naturals. 

(6)  There  it  no  principle  in  HvMof^f  or 


therapeutics  more  important,  or  of  more  fre<« 
quent  application,  than  that  which  irapressen 
this  two-tbld.  and,  as  it  were,  adverse  relatioa 
of  the  blood  to  the  reservoirs  and  ▼essela  ii^ 
which  it  is  contained;  and  it  was  from  tba 
fatal  oversight  of  regarding  this  fluid  akwayt 
in  the  light  of  a  stimulas,  and  neglecting  to 
observe  that  it  sometimes  oppressed  mor« 
by  its  bulk  than  it  stimulated  by  iU  surface* 
that  all  poor  Brown's  practical  errors  re* 
suited — errors  which  are  still  held  io  re-» 
membrence  only  to  be  execrated,  while  his 
merits  are  unknown  or  unregarded.  So  troB 
is  it  that  "  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them;  the  good  ie  oft  intened  with  thei^ 
bonet/* 
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to  such  cfaaoges  as  to  render  them  more  or  less  powerful,  in  this  capacity»at  one  time  than 
at  another.    That  they  undergo  in  many  diseases  very  remarkable  alterations,  and  such  as 
may  most  materially  modify  their  action  in  this  way  is  certain;  but  our  business  at  present 
is  strictly  physiological,  and  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  enter  here  at 
any  length  into  a  question,  at  once  one  of  the  most  obscare,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  all  pathology,  particularly  as  the  presumption  of  any  primary  loss  of  balance  in  the 
principles  of  t^^ese  fluids,  such  as  a  superabundance  of  sugar,  of  sodo-albumen,  of  fibrin,  of 
acid,  or  of  alkali,  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carton  or  nitrogen,  ever  occurring  as  a  cause  of 
diseases  appears  to  be  quite  unfounded,  whatever  alterations  they  undergo  in  such  diseasea 
being,  in  all  probability,  the  result  generally  of  a  vitiation  of  the  secreted  fluids  and  solids, 
which  are  subsequently  received  into  the  circulating  fluids  by  absorption.    In  the  same 
manner  as  the  arterial  blood,  venous  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle,  act  as  stimuli  on  their  re- 
spective systems  of  vessels,  so,  among  the  perspired  secretions,  act  the  carbonic  acid  and 
halitos  from  the  lungs  upon  the  bronchial  tubes,  producing,  by  their  momentary  accumu- 
lation, an  irritation  which  at  once  excites  these  vessels  to  contract,  and,  as  extended  by 
sympathy  to  distant  organs,  constitutes  the  chief  primary  stimulus  to  expiration.    In  like 
manner  act  the  other  perspired  secretions — the  gastric  fluid,  the  menstrual  fluid,  and  the 
rest — among  the  follicular  secretions,  the  cystic  bile,  the  thick  portion  of  the  semen,  the 
stools,  &c.;  and  among  the  glandular  secretions,  the  hepatic  bile,  the  pancreatic  fluid,  the 
urine,  the  lAiin  portion  of  the  semen,  the  tears,  and  the  saliva,  first  each  upon  its  own  proper 
secreting  surfaces,  follicles  or  ducts,  and  next  upon  the  other  organs  to  which  many  of 
them  are  subsequently  conducted,  the  irritation  so  excited  being  often,  like  that  of  the 
rectum  by  the  stools,  and  urinary  bladder  by  the  urine,  extended  by  sympathy  to  those  vo- 
luntary muscles  which  co-operate  in  evacuating  them,  and  constituting  thus  the  chief  pri- 
mary stimulus  to  their  action  in  this  way.    The  greater  number  of  Uiese  secreted  fluids 
are  more  or  less  proper  to  certain  parts  of  certain  animals,  and  they  cannot  therefore  be 
essential  otherwise  than  as  local  stimuli  in  any  case,  while  their  action  even  in  this  way  is 
often  unnecessary ;  nor,  indeed,  are  the  arterial  blood,  venous  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle, 
the  distribution  of  which  is  so  general,  and  some  modifications  of  which  are  almost  univer- 
sally met  with,  any  more  than  a  great  quantity  of  caloric,  or  a  frequent  supply  of  air  or 
aliment,  equally  indispensable  as  stimuli  to  the  irritabillity  of  all  tribes  of  animals.    In 
general  those  animals  which  are  the  least  dependent  on  the  three  last-mentioned  stimuli, 
are  the  least  so  likewise  on  the  fluids  in  question ;  and,  accordingly,  cold-blooded  auimaU 
commonly  manifest  this  independence  more  remarkably  than  those  with  hot  bloofl.  In  man, 
as  is  sufficiently  well  known,  the  abstraction  of  even  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood — pro- 
bably not  more  than  one-eightieth  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  his  circulating  fluids — ^fre- 
quently produces  a  very  striking  diminution  of  general  irritation  or  vital  action  ;  whereas 
the  frog  or  newt  continues  sometimes  to  live  for  days,  and  to  exercise  most  of  its  accus- 
tomed functions  without  apparent  impediment,  although  the  greater  part  of  its  whole  mass 
of  blood  has  been  withdrawn.    The  young,  likewise,  of  all  tribes  of  animals  appear  less 
easily  to  sustain  a  diminution  of  this  stimulus  than  adults ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
stances in  which  the  quantity  abstracted  by  the  bite  of  a  single  leech  has  proved  fatal  to 
infants.    With  respect  to  the  uses  to  which  the  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle  are  subservient, 
otherwise  than  as  immediate  stimuli  to  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  capillary  system — 
such  as  that  of  producing,  by  their  momentary  accumulation,  an  irritation  of  contiguous 
organs — like  that  excited  in  the  lungs  by  the  momentary  retention  of  venous  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries,  which,  extended  by  sympathy  to  distant  organs,  becomes  the  principal 
primary  stimulus  to  inspiration — or  that  of  serving  by  their  retention  for  a  time  in  the 
erectile  organs,  such  as  the  pepillsB  of  the  dermoid  and  mucous  membranes,  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethr»,  the  corpora  cavernosa  clitoridis,  the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the 
fallopian  tubes,  the  nipple  of  the  mamma,  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  &c.,  to  distend  these 
organs,  and  thus  to  adapt  them  to  their  respective  functions,  or,  lastly — the  most  important 
office  of  all — that  of  furnishing  the  materials  out  of  which  the  various  solids  and  fluids  of 
the  body  may  be  secreted  by  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels*  with  these  we  have  nothing 
to  do  at  present,  since  it  is  of  these  fluids  in  the  first  of  Uiese  capacities  alone  that  we  are 
now  speaking ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  several  secreted  fluids  above-men- 
tioned, many  of  which,  besides  acting  as  mere  stimuli  to  the  irritability  of  the  organs  with 
which  they  come  immediately  into  contact,  perform,  numerous  important  offices.    Such, 
then,  appears  to  be  the  true  relation  in  which  all  these  fluids  stand  to  life;  the  motion  of 
the  blood  or  any  other  of  them  being  the  immediate  domicile  of  this,  as  a  substance,  being 
too  obviously  incorrect  to  require  any  animadversion,  and  that  of  any  such  fluid  being 
possessed,  though  not  of  life,  still  of  vitality,  having  been  already,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently 
refiited  (a). 

(a)  The  patrons  of  the  doctrine  of  the  in-  It  is  in  general  the  most  essential  stimulus 
herent  vitality  of  the  blood  liave  merely  to  vitality,  and  therefore  as  necessary  to  life 
mistaken  one  condition  of  life  for  the  Other,     as  vitality  itself-  *^~*  '*-  ''-*'not  be  both  en- 
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We  come  next  to  the  indirect  or  secondary  Btimali  to  irritability,  beginning  with  sym- 
pathy aod  passion,  or  instinct,  the  latter  of  which  is  merely  one  department,  as  it  were,  of 
the  former,  while  lioth  again,  regarded  as  stimuli  to  irritability,  are  merely  varieties,  as  be- 
fore observed,  of  sympathy,  inasmuch  as  by  sympathy,  in  the  strictly  physiological  sense 
of  the  word — ^in  which  alone  it  is  here  employed — is  to  be  understood  the  translation  of  a 
direct  or  primary  irritation  of  any  organ,  except  the  brain,  to  any  other  organ ;  and  by  tho 
term  passion,  or  instinct,  in  the  same  sense,  the  translation  to  any  other  organ  of  such  a 
direct  or  primary  irritation  of  the  brain.  It  ^U  be  in  future  shown,  indeed,  that  an  irri- 
tation of  the  brain  is,  strictly  speaking,  never  absolutely  direct  or  primary,  since  it  must 
be  always  preceded  by  sensation,  as  the  only  stimulus  to  every  modification  of  thought,  as 
this  again  most  by  irritation,  as  its  only  stimulus:  nevertheless,  in  as  far  as  regards  passion 
or  instinct,  considered  as  a  stimulus  to  irritability,  it  originates  indirectly  or  secondarily 
in  an  irritation  of  the  brain,  which,  therefore,  in  relation  to  this  stimulus,  is  direct  or  pri- 
mary, by  whatever  conditions  it  may  itself  have  been  preceded.  Hence  sympathy,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  passsion  or  instinct,  on  the  other,  are  all  resolvable  into  one  species,  as  it 
were,  of  indirect  or  secondary  stimulus  to  irritability,  the  former  variety  being  sometimes 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  organic^  and  the  latter  animal  sympathy.  And  that  such  a 
stimulus  to  irritability  as  sympathy  and  passion,  or  instinct — vaguely  and  indefinitely  as 
these  terms  are  frequently  employed  in  physiology — actually  exists,  the  employment  of 
such  terms  not  being  merely  the  substitution  of  words  for  ideas,  as  is  sometimes  supposed* 
is  obvious  from  the  familiar  facts  of  sneezing — already  instanced — which  is  effected  prin- 
cipally by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  being  excited  by  snuff  or  any  similar  sub- 
stance applied  to  the  schneiderian  membraoe,  and  of  starting,  which  is  effected  chiefly  by 
the  muscles  of  the  spine  being  excited  by  surprise  or  sudden  apprehension  of  danger. 
The  snuff  cannot  have  produced  a  direct  irritation  of  any  part,  except  of  the  surface  to 
which  it  was  applied,  nor  the  surprise  or  dread  of  danger  a  direct  irritation  of  any  organ^ 
except  of  that  which  is  the  immediate  seat  of  passion  or  instinct ;  but  the  abdominal 
muscles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  spine,  on  the  other,  must  have  been  acted  upon 
by  a  stimulus,  or  they  could  not  have  been  contracted — ^it  is  this  translation,  by  whatever 
means  it  may  be  effected,  of  a  direct  or  primary  irritation  of  one  organ  to  organs  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  is  called  respectively  sympathy  and  passion,  or  instinct,  when  we  speak  of 
these  as  powers  acting  on  irritability. 


dowed  with  a  power  to  act  on  this  property, 
and  possessed  of  the  property  of  being  acted 
on  by  this  power.  It  is  obviously  the  former, 


ergo — ^but  the  hypothesis  has  been  already 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting, 
Quieseai  in  pacck 
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Phlegmon'-'Gout, 
Phlkgmon  is  that  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  that  has  served  as  a  type  of  all 
inflammations  among  ancient  authors,  be- 
cause they  were  best  acquainted  with  it. 
Our  chief  classical  writers  scarcely  allow 
the  term  inflammation  to  erysipelas;  and 
those  of  the  Galenical  sect  assumed  that 
erysipelas  was  the  effect  of  the  bile,  while 
phlegmon  originated  in  the  blood.  With 
them  phlegmon  was  the  principal  disease, 
the  inflammation  par  excellence.  It  will 
also  serve  us  in  our  researches,  and  you 
most  ever  keep  it  before  you. 

Phlegmon  presents  the  four  leading  cha- 
racters of  inflammation,  pain,  swelling, 
heat,  and  redness.  All  the  senses  are  wit- 
nesses of  its  presence  when  subcutaneous : 
it  raises  the  skin :  to  the  hand  it  gives  a  feel- 


ing of  imoothnes^  accompanied  with  heat : 
there  is  pain,  at  first  burning,  then  pulsative 
and  increased  by  pressure:  the  redness  ie 
less  intense  than  in  erysipelas. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  are  those  of  all  inflammations,  and  at 
the  head  of  them  are  traumatic  lesions ;  it 
is  the  prominent  phenomenon  of  surgical  dis- 
ease. Is  a  part  wounded,  there  is  first  a 
flowjof  blood,  then  of  serosity,  then  tumefac- 
tion, and  then  sanguineous  injection  with 
heat,  and  this  becomes  an  actual  phlegma- 
sia. The  cellular  tissue  of  the  irritated  part 
swells,  fills  with  serum  and  blood,  and  in- 
flammatory irritation  is  developed ;  this  ir^ 
ritation  thus  becomes  a  very  important  phe- 
nomenon. Whenever  inflammation  is  de- 
veloped, the  cellular  tissue  participates  in 
it,  aud  plays  a  more  or  less  prominent  part; 
it  furnishes  the  creamy  matter  that  is  ob- 
served on  the  surface  of  the  skin  after  blis- 
tering with  snppumtion ;  it  is  in  it  that  the 
inflammation  which  takes  place  when  mus- 
cles are  cut,  or  when  they  are  only  con- 
gested, exists.  In  short,  the  more  cellular 
tissue  an  organ  contains,  the  more  does  its 
inflammation  bear  the  character  of  phleg- 
mon :  so  that  there  is  some  reasonjfor^ereci* 
ing  the  latter  into  the  type  of  inflammatioft. 
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Itlsnot  initftlone,  howcTer,  that  thatphc'  between   muscular   mafises   enveloped   in 
nomenon  occurs :   inflammation  and  sub-  apoaeurosis,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  f>ei2e  its 
inflammation  are  possible  in  a  variety  of  characters.    Here  you  must  for  the  first 
other  tissues.  time  use  deduction ;  it  is  well  to  exercise 
Next  to  the  first  cause,  vulneration  or  yourselves  in  it.    When,  for  instance,  you 
division,  we  find  laceration,  pressure,  con-  remark  pain  in  the  thigh,  with  smarting,  ten- 
tusion,  fractures,  and  other  violent  causes,  sion,  weight,  swelling,  and  heat,  you  sus- 
At  other  times,  phlegmon  is  the  consequence  pect  a  deep-seated  phlegmon;  but  to  con* 
Of  propagation:  inflammation  occurrmg  in  nrm  your  suspicion,  you  must  have  recourse 
tome  membranes  of  relation,  as  the   skin  to  the  sympathetic  phenomena  or  dissemi- 
aud  mucous  membranes,  it  extends  to  the  nation,  an  idea  of  which  you  should  in  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue,    as  may  be   re-  first  instance  draw  from  visible  phlegmon* 
inarked  in  phlegmons  that  follow  upon  ery-  And  what  do  we  observe  where  this  hab  made 
Bipelas  and  anthrax.    In  some  instances  it  someprogressP  We  observe  the  patient  to  suf- 
appears  to  be  critical,  being  developed  aiter  fer  from  shiveriugs,  lassitude  of  the  limbs, 
feome  internal  inflammation.     In  this  cha-  moreorlessheadache,  decrease, ot  appetite  re- 
racter  it  is  seen  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  placed  by  thirbt:  we  observe  the  pul»«e  to  be 
parotid   glatids   and   lymphatic  ganglions,  accelerated,  and  that  being  small  andfre« 
where  it  torms  buboes:  around  the  anus;  quent  it  soon  becomes  fuller  and  larger,  re- 
around  the  joints,  where  it  was  often  re-  iaining  its  frequency,  that  the  skin,  ai  first 
marked  by  Hippocrates,  unless,  indeed,  he  cool,    grows    hot,    and    becomes    halitout 
confounded  it  with  arthritis :  and  in  the  vi-  over  the  whole  body.      To  produce  these 
Cinity  of  organs  that  have  some  secretion,  a  symptoms,  the  phlegmon  must  beot  some  ex- 
fact  that  might  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  the  tent;  for  ii  it  be  limited,  as  in  slight  whiilow.oo 
extension  of  a  sort  of  depurative  excretion,  febrile  symptoms,  none  of  the  phenomena  of 
But  we  must  not  give  the  epithet  of  critical  dissemination  are  developed.    J  dwell  on  this 
to  the  inflammations  of  the  skin  and  cellu-  i^^a,  and  sliall  return  to  it;  further  on,  you 
lar  tissue  that  are  the  result  of  pressure  in  will  see  why  1  am  anxious  that  you  should 
prolonged  acute  disorders,   inasmuch  as  the  understand  it*. 
causes  are  diflerent.  Return  we  to  hidden  phlegmon.    Here 

In  many  instances,  no  account  can  be  is  a  thigh  swollen,   unyielding,  hot,   and 

given  of  the  appearance  of  phlegmons,  and  painful:  you  suspect  there  is  a  phlegmoa 

we  are  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  a  general  in^  forming  in  it,  and  you  wish  to  be  ceriified 

flamroatory  disposition.    We  see  them  re-  thereanent :  how  will  you  proceed  to  satia- 

fiewed  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  as  if  there  fy  yourseltP    You  observe  whether  sympa- 

really    bxistect    a  phlegmonous   diathesis:  thetic  symbtoms  ate  superadded  to  the  local 

this  is  chiifly  remarked  after  the  eruptive  signs;  if  the  patient  has  ft  It  malaise  or  gas- 

phlegmasisB.  trie  disorder,  if  he  has  had  lever,  the  phleg- 

Phlegmon  is  characterized  by  pains, smart-  monous  pulse,  the  halitous  skin,  &c.,  you 

ing,  throbbing,  as  it'  there  were  a  pulse  in  pronounce  the  existence  of  phlegmon,  you 

the  pBit«>^iind  in  fact  there  is  one,  theswoU  then  feel  the  limb  more  attentively,  and  as- 

len  aiteries  producing  a  sensation  that  i^not  certain  a  turgescence.    It  you  are  unalde  to 

il  1  USUI y<^ vessels  tiiat  at  fiist  do  not  appear  stay  the  disotder,  or  if  you  see  it  lor  the  firt>i 

sanguineous,  but  afterwards liecome  so,  piul-  time  when  it  is  considerably  advanced,  you 

tipty.  the  tumefaction  goes  on  increasing,  remark  a  swelling  that  occupies  the  cellular 

accompanied  with  heat,  unyielding  topres-  tissue,  and  you  continue  by  the  touch  and 

aure  in  the  centre  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  above  mentioned  signs  to  detect  a  sub- 

-with  cedematous  gorging  to  a  certain  dis-  aponeurotic  focus  of  inflammation.     These 

lance  around,  when  the  phlegmon  is  sulcu-  data  sufl>ce  to  assert  its  existence,  and  even 

•taneous«     This  gorging  does  not  yield  to  to  determine  you  iu  practising  an  incision 

pressure  so  easily  as  that  which  proceeds  that  shall  be  deep  enough  to  reach  it.     If 

from  anotlier  cau^e:  in  the  more  distant  you  ask  the  most  experienced  surgeons  hov^ 

parts  of  it,  however,  it  fiisy  be  depressed  they  proceed  in  similar  ca^^es,  they  will  tell 

«nd  retain  the  impress  of  the  finger,  be-  ' 

-cause  it  gradoally  descends  from  the  degree        *  The  same  must  Le  my  excuse  for  **  se- 

•of  inflammation  to  that  of  dropsy,  and  the  far-  lecting''  what  many  readers  may  consider 

ihtr  from  thecentreofthe  inflammation  we  go,  trivial   lectures  on  boils,  and  whitlows,  and 

the  more  serous  ia  the  engorgement.    Regard  erysipelas.     It   requiies  either  oneself   to 

must  also  be  had  toconst.tutions:  some  sub-  possess  or  to  have  studied  and  appieciated 

jects  are  robust  and  have  Arm  and  unyield-  liroossais'  mode  of  connecting  facts,   to  say 

ing  tissues,  while  in  others  the  tissues  are  beforehand   how  he  intends  to  apply    the 

Jax  and  flaccid,  either  by  nature,  or  in  con-  well-known   phenon.ena  hitherto  announc- 

aeqnence  of  previous  phlegmas  ae  tl  at  have  e.l,   to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 

enleebled  them;  phlegmons,  though  essen-  that  are  observtd  in  more  obscure  di^cabcs. 

tially  the  same  in  both,  do  not  exhibit  equal-  This  present  instance  of  hidden  phlegmoa 

]y  (decided  cha niCters.  is  a  simple  example  of  that  mode;  "iur* 

This  ia  what  we  set  when  the  phlegmon  is  ther  on*'  the  reader  will  see  more  of  it.-— 

aituated  baneatli  Uie  tkia ;  but  if  it  occtirs  J.  H.  O. 
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you  tbat  there  was  fever  with  a  heat  pecu-  pearances.    If  you  observe  the  blood  at  the 

liar  to  phlegmon,  that  at  the  period  of  the  onset  of  a  phlegmon  you  will  see  an  inflam- 

formation  of  pu^  the  fever  ceased  and  was  matory  coat,  which  is,  according  to  some  ex- 

leplaced  by  shiverings  or  b  ecame  intermit-  perimenters,  a  kind  of  alteration  of  the  fibrin 

tent,  that  these  phenomena  were  in  corro-  from  which  the  cruor  separates;  and  from 

boration  of  their  own  presumption  that  there  them  it  would  appear  that  there  was  more 

was  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  part,  and  that  fibrin  than  cruor.     It  should  also  be  con* 

they  consequently  determined  on  the  opera-  siiiered  that  generally  in  the  first  stage  of 

tion.  inflammation,  before  it  has  undermined  the 

But  let  us  examine  with  more  precision  pONvers,  there  is  an  increased  activity  ot 
the  progress  of  phlegmon.     It  may  end  hematosis;  of  this  state  the  examples  are 
naturally,  and  by  a  rapid  resolution,  or  be  numerous  in  which  the  patients  are  able  to 
80  diminished  by  art  that  the  same  effect  bear  enormous  losses  of  blood,  and  such  in- 
shall  ensue;  it  may  goon  tofluctuation and  stances  are  more  frequently  met  with   ia 
be  then  resolved,  and  there  are  numerous  certain  shades  of  phlegmon  of  the  viscera 
instances  of  phlegmons  that  were  on  the  than  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
point  of  being  opened  which  have  been  al-  When  the  period  of  resolution  and  sup- 
together  absorbed ;  in  which  case  we  gene-  puration  arrives,  the  urine  and  sweat  con- 
rally  distinguish  the  spot  that  the  pus  occu-  tain  a  mucous  matter  or  a  kind  of  detritui^ 
pied,  by  a  softness  on  pressure.   But  it  more  of  the  fibrin  of  the   blood,  resembling  pus. 
usually  happens  that  by  a  law  which  we  cau  for  during  that  period  and  the  absorption  ol 
only  observe  and  not  explain,  the  inflamma-  the  pus,  this  matter  is  found  in  almost  all 
tion  concentrates  in  the  skin  corresponding  the  excretion*}.     At  a  later  period,  when  the 
to  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  the  cellular  unopened  phlegmon  has  caused  the  forma- 
pUites  become   gradually  decomposed  and  iion  of  an  internal  abscess  which    infects 
an  opening  is  erfected  in  the  point,  or  if  it  the  blood,  the  composition  of  the  latter  is 
does  not  take  place  there,  if  an  apoueurosis  changed   and   becomes  impregnated   with 
presents  an  obstacle  to  it,  the  infiammation  virulent  principles  which  our  powers  of  in- 
takes another  direction,  is  propagated  through  vestigation  have  not  yet  been  able  to  isolate^ 
the  interposed  cellular  layers,  causes  them  but  whose  operation  is   that  of  remarkable 
to  suppurate,  and  a  large  sub-divided  ab»  irritation.     In  all  such  cases,  whether  the 
6cess  IS  formed,  constituting  a  serious  and  modiiying  agents  of  the  blood  render   it 
Complex  disease.   When  the  phlegmon  exists  more  cohesive  and  fibrinous,  or  the  fibria 
in  a  part  where  the  cellular  ti»6ue  is  not  very  is  tainted  with  intarigible  putrid  matters^ 
lax,  the  pus  concretes  around  the  collection  we  possess  no  specifics  to  oppose  them  ;  all 
and  forms  a  Vin>(  of  sac  or  cyst  confined  by  we  can  do  is  to  combat  the  inflammatiou. 
a  false  membrane ;  this,  however,  is  rare  in  With  regard  to  the  prognosis,  you  ought 
visible  phlcgmonsj  and  is  more  common  in  to  be  now  able  to  state  it  as  well  as  myself, 
the  viscera.  If  the  phlegmon  is  small  and  limited  it  is  a 

The  phlegmon  having  thus  formed  a  col-  purely  local  phenomenon  which  only  ia<* 

lection  of  pus,  if  this  is  laid  open  the  sup-  duces  a  slight  degree  of  pain,  by  the  dis- 

puration  gradually  diminishes,  the  centre  semination  of  the  nervous  irritation,  with- 

shrinks,  and  the  pus  finally  becomes  a  plas-  out  any  danger  of  being  communicated  to 

tic  matter  which  aids  cicatrization.     If  the  the  interior ;  but  if  it  be  sufficiently  ezten- 

polnt  is  not  opened  and  the  pus  is  obliged  to  sive  to  produce  fever,  a  thousand  chancea 

pass  through  the  layers  of  cellular  tissue,  it  are  possible.     The  disposition  to  visceral 

becomes  absorbed,  and  the  patient  infecte  phlegmasiae  that  always  exists  more  or  len 

himself,  a  foul  matter  is  incessantly^  re-en-  when  a  considerable  irritation  obtains    in 

tering  the  system,  and  is  a  continual  sti-  any  point,  may  cause  the  infiammation  to 

inulation,  while  a  febrile  state  is  generated  become   concentrated  in  one   of  them.  .  It 

by  the  irritation  of  the  viscera  thus  acted  is  ibis  that  frequently  mars  surgeons  when 

upon  by  the  matter.    The  whole  system  is  about  to  perform  some  great  operation,  and 

ihusthreatened  with  a  consecutive  infiamma-  they  therefore  take  care  to  examine  whe- 

tory  state,  the  parts  that  are  more  particularly  ther  the  patient  has  been  properly  prepared 

liable  being  the  great  visceral  centres,  the  for  it.    Tliis  point  has  been  attended  to  by 

organs  of  digestion  first,  and  then  those  of  all  our  leading  surgeons  since  the  time  of 

respiration.    The  inflammation  also  tends  Ambrose  Par^;  they  have  always  prepared 

to  repetition  in  the  serous  tissues,  in  conse-  patients  for  operations,  that  is,  they  have 

que  lice  of  their  analogy  with  the  general  diminished   the  inflammatory  tendency  ia 

cellular  tissue.    The  lymphatics  and  veins  them.    Tliuswhen  the  latter  exists  and  a 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  phlegmon  ex-  phlegmon  appears,  the  dissemination  of  the 
hibit  a  remarkable  appearance  :  the  infiam-    irritation  and  the  fever  may  give  occasion 

xnation  inclines  particularly  to  pass  to  the  for  the  development  of  some  internal 
veins.  The  ultimate  term  of  all  these  phleg-  phlegmon  of  greater  or  smaller  consequence  s 
masise  is  a  series  of  consecutive  phlegmons  and  this  consideration  shculd  always  form 
which  lead  to  consumption,  diarrhoea,  ema*    one  of  the  features  of  the  prognosis.    More- 

elation,  and  death.  .  over  it  should  be  grounded  on  the  extent  of 

The  fioids  also  ^reftent  remarkable  ap-  the  ioflammatory  focus,  on  its  profundity 
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and  its  vicinity  to  the  principal  organs,  gestion  were  imminent.  Notwithstanding 
Inflammation  of  the  parotids  is  always  a  the  paleness  and  the  smallness  of  the  pulse, 
serious  matter  on  account  of  its  proximity  I  had  thirty  leeches  applied  to  the  gorged 
to  and  multiplied  nervous  communications  part;  the  following  morning  the  lady  was 
With  the  brain  ;  indeed  all  the  phlegmasiae  cheerful  and  the  parotids  less  painful.  I 
of  parts  near  the  brain  require  to  be  strictly  applied  revulsives  to  the  extremities ;  but 
watched.  The  same  applies  to  the  phleg-  the  next  day  the  same  phenomena  as  before 
mon  that  exists  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  re-appeared.  I  again  ordered  twenty  leedies, 
glandular  organ.  Another  elementary  fea-  and  was  even  obliged,  regardless  of  the  fears 
ture  of  the  prognosis  is  the  situation  of  phleg-  of  the  relatives  and  those  about  her,  to  make 
mon ;  if  it  be  subaponeurotic  it  may  have  seri-  a  third  application  of  the  same  number ;  they, 
ous  consequence,  and  every  effort  should  however^  relied  on  me,  and  allowed  me  to 
therefore  be  made  to  arrest  it  at  the  onset ;  do  as  I  pleased.  At  last  the  cerebral  symp- 
those  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  toms  ceased,  the  parotid  suppurated  and 
also  to  be  feared  on  account  of  the  fistulee  they  the  patient  was  saved.  Had  I  been  anxious 
may  leave  ,behind.  When  the  phlegmon  to  spare  her  powers  and  preserve  her  blood 
has  not  been  opened  and  has  passed  into  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  of  a  lympha- 
several  centres  or  fistulae  filled  with  ill-  tic  temperament,  she  would  have  infallibly 
conditioned  pus,  the  danger  is  very  great,  sunk  under  the  cerebral  congestion.  But 
especially  if  internal  irritation  already  I  was  too  well  persuaded  that  the  phlegmon 
exists,  for  without  this  last  condition  there  need  not  be  complicated  with  sympathetic 
is  never  a  fatal  termination ;  and  again  I  phenomena  and  a  general  effort  to  hriug  the 
say,  no  one  dies  of  external  but  of  internal  pus  to  maturity,  and  on  this  idea  was  founded 
disorder.  the  resolution  with  which  I  persisted  in  the 
What  is  the  treatment  of  phlegmon,  and  same  line  of  treatment.  I  might  even  have 
to  what  are  the  indications  to  be  followed  been  successful  enough  to  cut  the  disease 
in  it  reducible?  You  must  first  of  all  en-  short,  as  1  haxe  done  before ;  but  it  is  suf- 
deavour  to  annihilate  it  in  its  commence-  ficient  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  withdraw 
ment — a  thing  not  generally  understood,  such  fearful  additions  to  the  phlegmon  as 
for  many  have  an  idea  that  a  species  of  those  above  mentioned.  In  this  manner  it 
fever  is  necessary  in  order  to  hasten  the  is  that  you  should  act  whenever  the  phleg- 
maturity  of  the  phlegmon,  which  however  mon  is  threatening  the  viscera ;  and  when  it 
is  not  at  all  essential.  You  may  reduce  a  has  attained  them,  address  your  remedies 
phlegmon  to  a  purely  local  phenomenon,  directly  to  them.  You  should  proceed  in 
and  regard  the  fever  and  visceral  phe-  like  manner  when,  not  having  yet  ascertain- 
nomena  that  accompany  it,  as  altogether  ed  the  existence  of  the  phlegmon,  you  are 
superfluous  and  without  any  utility  to  its  only  contending  with  an  internal  inflam- 
progress.  On  the  contrary,  you  should  en-  mation.  Into  the  details  of  remedies  I 
deavour  to  do  away  with  all  these  additions,  shall  not  go,  my  place  only  being  to  lay 
and  you  will  accordingly  bleed  generally,  down  the  fundamental  indications.  When 
if  there  is  plethora  or  congestion  in  the  vis-  the  phlegmon  has  given  rise  to  an  abscesiy 
cera,  or  too  rapid  pulse :  you  will  apply  you  have  recourse  to  a  surgical  operation, 
leeches,  and  this  easily,  since  the  disease  It  sometimes  happens  that  mercurial  fric- 
comes  directly  within  the  ken  of  your  tionsor  electric  sparks  have  succeeded  in 
senses.  Even  when  the  phlegmon  is  critical  dispersing  the  abscess  in  instances  where 
you  should  still  attack  it  in  this  manner —  patients  have  been  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
a  precept,  I  am  aware,  opposed  to  that  of  necessary  pain  of  opening ;  pressure  has 
old  surgeons,  who  thought  a  critical  phleg-  also  been  efiectual  to  the  same  end,  when 
mon  should  he  respected ;  but  this  is  folly,  the  phlegmon  is  situated  over  a  firm  tisane. 
In  fact,  where  it  the  wisdom  of  allowing  a  on  a  joint,  for  example, 
disorganization  of  the  parotid  glands,  for  To  one  point  more  I  must  draw  your  at- 
instance,  to  go  on  endangering  the  brain :  tention — to  chronic  and  latent  phlegmon, 
or  a  phlegmon  that  may  perhaps  destroy  the  Nature  sometimes  produces  inflammation  of 
testicles  or  lay  bare  the  rectum  P  No,  you  the  cellular  tissue  without  any  fever,  and  in 
must  combat  inflammation  wherever  it  pre-  so  latent  a  manner  as  scarcely  to  cause  it 
dominates,  and  prevent  it  from  ravaging  all  to  be  announced  by  some  trivial  pains,  and 
areund  it.  Last  year  1  made  a  notable  ap-  even  fluctuation  may  advance  before  the 
plication  of  this  principle  in  the  instance  of  patient  discovers  the  disease.  This  is  more 
a  young  lady  who  had  been  seized  with  mea-  particularly  seen  when  the  pus  comes  from 
sles,  which  was  treated  with  general  and  sub-  some  distant  point,  as  in  inflammations  in- 
sequently  with  copious  local  bleedings,  volving  the  bones  of  the  vertebral  canal  and 
She  appeared  to  be  convalescent,  when  all  pelvis ;  it  is  also  observed  without  any  af- 
at  once  she  felt  pain  of  the  left  eustachian  fection  of  the  bones  and  in  a  successive  man- 
tube  and  ear ;  inflammation  of  the  parotids  ner  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  sup- 
supervened  and  increased  rapidly,  the  pa-  puration  consequent  on  this  phlegmon  pro- 
tient  becoming  a  few  minutes  as  pale  as  the  duces  abscesses  which  have  received  the 
sheets  of  her  bed ;  the  respiration  was  labori-  epithet  of  "  cold**,  for  which  a  distinct  theory 
ous,  and  all  the  signs  of  fatal  cerebral  con-  has  been  erected.    Nevertheless  these  ab- 
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Bcettes  flhould  be  treated  just  as  the  others 
are^  if  we  succeed  in  detecting  them  in 
good  time,  we  should  attack  them,  as  we 
do  more  acute  inflammations,  with  local 
bleediogs,  by  which  the  inflammatory 
movement  is  readily  suppressed  and  the 
collection  of  pus  prevented ;  this  I  can  as* 
sert  on  my  own  experience.  But  1  am 
bound  to  confess  that  more  frequently  I 
have  been  less  fortunate,  and  have  been  sur- 
prised by  the  fluctuation  before  any  indi- 
cation, any  pain  in  the  lumbar  or  dorsal 
regions  led  me  to  suspect  a  phlegmon. 
This,  however,  did  not  deter  me  from  treat- 
ing it  with  large  applications  of  leeches  and 
afterwards  with  compression  and  numerous 
drains,  but  chiefly  with  moxas  around  the 
bony  phlegmasia  .*  from  all  which  a  cure  is 
generally  the  result.  These  kinds  of  de- 
posits are  therefore  not  so  formidable  as  they 
have  been  hitherto  considered :  if ,  as  I  said, 
the  inflammatory  movement  be  suppressed 
by  antiphlogistics  and  compression  used 
after  opening  them  (if  that  be  necessary), 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  absorption, 
onless  the  patients  have  an  unfavourable 
predisposition,  such  as  the  scorbutic,  or  are 
lalx>uring  under  some  chronic  affection  of 
the  viscera — for  that  is  always  the  main 
point  to  be  determined.  Error  is  sure  to 
follow  if  we  consider  the  abscess  alone ;  this 
is  an  unvarying  rule — never  judge  of  the 
serious  nature  of  a  disease  orof  itscuiability 
unless  you  have  considered  it  with  reference 
to  the  great  organs  of  the  system. 

I  now  proceed  to  depict  to  you  inflam- 
mation as  it  is  seen  in  the  articular  tissues, 
where  it  falls  immediately  under  our  ex- 
ternal senses.    This  forms  part  of  the  plan 
with  which  we  started,  namely,  to  investi- 
gate and  study  inflammation  as  we  ««e  it 
externally,  liefore  proceeding  to  treat  of  it 
when  in  the  bidden  parts  of  the  economy. 
It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we  can  ac- 
quire a  rational  and  well  founded  convic- 
tion as  to  the  eflects  it  developes  in  the 
general^  system,  obserring  flist  what  it  pro- 
duces in  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  then 
tracing  what  it  produces  in  the  interior. 
Artiadar  InJlamnuttumM — Arthriiii  and  Gout. 
—Inflammation  of  the  articolar  tissues  is 
exhibited  in  a  variety  of  shades  and  a  series 
of  degrees,  decreasing  as  it  were  from  acute 
to  latent  phlegmon,  from  the  most  intense 
serous  phlegmasia  to  obscure  sub-inflam- 
mation.   It  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
inflammations  we  can  study.    It  may  affect 
the  entire  joint  from  the  cellular  tissue 
underneath  the  skin  to  the  articular  cap- 
sules or  the  bone  itself.  The  cartilages  do  not 
undergo  an  actual  inflammation,  but  a  kind 
of  detritus.    You  may  imagine  that  in  tis- 
sues so  various  in  texture  and  so  diversified 
in  vitality,    inflammation  presents  extreme 
diflerences,  and  you  need  not  be  astonished 
that  so  many  specialties   and  pathological 
entities  should  have  beei^  erected  on  these 
diferences. 


Ofall  the  causes  of  these  inflammatiour> 
one  only  is  fundamental — cold ;  the  others- 
are  merely  preparatory  or  determining^ 
causes — preparatory  to  certain  forms  of 
phlegmasia;  determining,  when  on  the  ap« 
plication  of  cold  the  disease  breaks  out. 

Articular  inflammations  are  divisible  into 
two  series:  the  first,  which  are  the  most 
acute,  and  may  also  become  chronic,  ia 
known  under  the  name  of  arthritis;  ti» 
second,  less  acute  and  more  limited,  is  de- 
nominated gout.  Arthritis  is  the  mor» 
common  of  the  two.  It  ordinarily  attacks 
young  people,  and  requires  no  further  pre* 
disposition  than  a  general  inflammatory 
tendency.  It  manifests  itself  in  several  ar- 
ticulations at  once,  and  is  always  accom- 
panied with  some  varied  intensity  of  fever. 
The  other  form,  or  the  gout,  is  most  com- 
monly observed  in  persons  advanced  in  age» 
It  commences  in  a  single  articulation,  andf 
that  generally  a  small  one,  and  is  frequently- 
preceded  by  a  phlegmasia  of  the  digestive 
canal  propagated  into  the  liver.  Do  not, 
however,  believe  that  this  circumstance  con- 
stitutes a  disease  apart.  In  my  opinion  arthri- 
tb  is  to  gout  what  acute  gastro-enteritis  is 
to  chronic  gastro-enteritis.  When  in  the 
course  of  life,  one,  two,  or  three  acute  gastro- 
enterites  have  been  predominant,  none  but 
chronic  ones  afterwards  prevail  So  it  is  in 
arthritis:  after  two  or  three  attacks  of  the 
disease  in  its  acute  form,  it  no  longer  exkts* 
but  gout  is  the  disorder. 

The  predisposition  that  I  assign  to  gout^ 
and  which  consists  in  a  chronic  phlegmasia 
of  the  stomach,  and  particularly  of  the  duo* 
denum,  reacting  on  the  liver  and  disturbing 
the  biliary  secretion,  is  not  the  only  causa 
of  it ;  for  it  does  not  produce  it  in  hot  cli- 
mates, or  if  gout  does  exist  there,  it  is  be* 
cause  cold  hiss  accidentally  prevailed.  In 
fact,  in  almost  all  hot  latitudes  there  are 
breaks  in  the  land,  mountains  and  valUes  that 
expose  the  inhabitants  to  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  :  but  if  no  such  alternations  oeeoft 
the  chronic  gastro-duodenitis  may  go  on  fot 
ever  without  producing  goat. 
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krevki  outlets  of  the  body,  of  the  skin,  the 
deformities  of  the  bard  and  soft  parts  of  the 
iruuk  and  extremities  ;  and  I  have  now  to 
treat  of  those  of  internal  organs.  I  shall 
commence  with  th«Be  of  the  digestive 
iystem. 

On  a  former  occasion  t  enaraerated  the 
vices  of  conformation  of  the  mouth,  lips, 
soft  and  hard  palate;  including  hare-lip, 
cleft-palate,  of  the  tongue,  and  malformation 
of  the  fraeaum,  and  1  shall  now  consider 
the  congenital  diseases  of  these  parts 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Hippocrates  announced  this  wise  axiom 
which  has  long  been  received  and  is  now 
universal  in  this  country — "As  the  earth  is 
to  vegetables,  so  is  the  stomach  to  animals  .*' 
And  this  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  infants, 
whose  digestive  system  predominates  in  the 
Brst  period  of  life.  When  this  u»  severely 
disordered  or  diseased,  the  health  and  life  of 
the  infant  are  very  much  endangered.  We 
hold  then  tlie  above  axiom — "  Ut  terra  est 
arlwibusy  ita  sit  ventriculus  animaiibus  ;*'  and 
ve  therefore  consider  the  disorders  of  the 
digestive  system  with  great  attention. 

Diseases  of  the  Mouth, — Congestion  of 
blood  in  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  in- 
cluding (he  whole  surfaces  of  the  cheeks, 
tongue  ami  fauces  (throat),  has  been  observ- 
ed by  M.  Billard  m  new  1  oro  infants.  This 
able  author  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  diseases  of  the  mouth,  which  is  so 
accurate  that  I  shall  transcribe  it;  as  it  is 
the  best  account  of  this  portion  of  pathology. 
Among  the  infiammaliona  of  the  alimentary 
canal  be  places  those  of  the  mouth  in  the 
following  order: — 

.  Stomatite — Stomatitis — Inflammation  qfthe 
Mjuth. — It  is  impossible  to  give  a  general 
description  of  stomatitis,  because  each  of  the 
tissues  which  enter  into  the  conformation 
of  the  pftrtetes  or  walls  of  the  mouth  may 
become  the  special  seat  of  inflammation. 
piscHse  in  each  tissue  presents  peculiar 
•ymptonis,  so  that  the  symptomatology  ia 
different.  I  shall  therefore  successively 
describe  the  following  varieties  of  stoma- 
titis : — 

Stomatitis  erythematous, 

— —  with    alteration  of  secretioni 
(mugxtet), 

■  follicular,  (aphtJia), 
— r ulcerous, 

■  gangrenous,   (gangrene   qf   the 
mouth), 

1.  Erythematous  Stomatitis, — ^Thc  con» 
gested  slate  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth  in  new  born  infants  disposes  it  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  erythematous  stomatitis, 
which  is  generally  characterised  by  redness, 
heat,  and  sometimes  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue.  1 1  often  co-exists  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is 
larely  accompanied  by  fever  in  very  young 
infants,  though  this  symptom  is  common  to 
iofknts  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  month. 
This  iafiammatioa  ia  sometimes  confined  to 


a  part,  or  extends  to  the  whole  mouth,  and 
even  to  the  lips,  which  swell,  excoriate,  and 
sometimes  become  the  seat  of  herpes  labialis. 
Wiien  the  disease  persists  for  a  long  time,  it 
often  causes  profuse  salivation,  especially 
in  infants  under  the  seventh  month.  I  a 
such  cases  the  flow  of  saliva  is  often  very 
abundant. 

Simple  erythematous  stomatitis  readily 
yields  to  emollient  gurgles  and  a  milk  diet; 
and  when  it  is  complicated  with  in^amma- 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  (gastro-en- 
teritis),  it  disappears  by  the  remedies  which 
remove  such  innammation. 

It  is  always  to  be  recollected  that  the 
mouth  is  the  commencement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  and  that  inflammation  in  any 
part  of  the  tissues  that  compose  it  may  ex- 
tend along  the  oesophagus,  into  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

2,-^ Stomatitis,  with  alteration  qf  Seere^ 
tion — Aluguet — Millet, — This  species  is  often 
confounded  with  another,  aphthae,  or  thrush, 
though  very  easily  distingui^^hed  from  it. 
Muguet  presents  three  different  aspects; 
1,  in  the  form  of  very  small  white  points 
spread  over  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the 
mouth ;  2,  in  the  form  of  larger  or  smaller 
patches;  3,  in  the  form  of  t  membrane, 
which  covers  the  entire  tongue  and  inside  of 
the  mouth.  Sometimes  the  points  or  patches 
are  yellow  or  reddish,  which  colour  is  caused 
by  the  contact  of  bile  or  a  sanguineous  ex- 
halation from  the  mucous  membiuae  af- 
fected. 

The  pointed,  creamy,  and  membranifornx 
excretion  is  generally  preceded  by  erythe- 
matous inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  or  the  lining  of  the  mouth.  When 
this  inflammation  continues  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  we  observe  on  the  sides  of  the 
tongue  aud  lips  small  white  points  or  pa- 
pillae, which  cover  those  of  the  membrane,  to 
which  they  adhere.  H.  Billard  has  most 
care.ully  examined  such  excretions,  aud 
never  found  them  under  the  epithelium,  the 
surface  of  which  is  always  their  seat.  They 
surmount  the  membrane,  they  cover  it  like 
mucus,  and  muguet  is  really  a  morbid  se- 
cretion. 

This  is  the  first  form  of  the  diseft&e,  and^ 
is  always  preceded  by  inflammation  of  the 
mouth,  if  the  inflammation  stops,  if  the 
secretion  which  accompanies  it  is  suspend- 
ed,  the  little  white  spots  disappear,  aud  the 
disease  is  considered  distinct  or  benign.  But 
the  inflammation  very  often  advances,  the 
white  spots  unite  and  form  a  large  patch 
either  on  the  surface  of  tie  tongue,  lips, 
or  cheeks,  or  covers  the  whole  lining  of  the 
mouth.  These  patches  become  thick,  exfo- 
liate, or  detach  themselves,  leaving  the  sur- 
face inflamed,  which  secretes  materials  of  a 
new  concretion,  or  the  inflammation  ceases. 
When  the  whole  of  the  mouth  and  palate 
is  covered  with  membrane  the  muguet  iy 
termed  confluent  or  malign.     The  papillary 

muguet  usually  occupies  the  tip  aad  ^aidetf 
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of  the  tongue,  the  muguet  with  patches  is 
seen  on.  ibe  internal  suiface  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  and  the  membraniforra  muguet  is 
fiiluated  on  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  pa* 
late.  We  can  explain  the  causes  of  these 
different  forms  or  aspects  of  the  disease. 
The  papillary  muguet  is  situated  at  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  or  rather  on  its  numerous 
papillee,  which  secrete  drops  of  mucosity,  and 
speedily  concrete  or  harden.  As  the  pa- 
pillae and  villosities  of  the  buccal  mucou^ 
membrane  are  larger  on  the  palate,  base  of 
the  tongue,  and  on  the  cheeks,  the  mucus  is 
secreted  in  a  sheet  or  layer,  concretes  in  the 
same  manner,  and  assumes  the  membrani- 
form  appearance  above  mentioned. 

We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  naturCf 
causes,  symptoms,  complications,  and  treat* 
roent  of  muguet,  or  stomatitis  with  alteration 
of  secretion. 

The  disease  is  most  common  to  infants;  i( 
may  extend  along  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
from  the  muuih  to  the  an  us,  and  also  into  the 
lungs  and  along  ail  Uiucous  membranes. 
The  mucus  is  more  teuacious  or  adliesive 
than  Ubual,  similar  to  what  we  observe  in 
chronic  bronchiti:*  or  winter  cough  of  aged 
persons.  The  disease  is  sometimes  seen  in 
adults.  Iniants  at  the  breast  are  more  sub- 
ject to  it  than  those  of  a  more  advanced  age. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  constitu- 
tion uf  very  young  infants  which  predis- 
poses them  to  this  modification  of  inflam- 
mation, it  is  most  common  to  delicate  in- 
fants who  are  crowded  in  the  same  place,  and 
to  those  who  are  improperly  fed  with  artifi- 
cial iood  or  deteriorated  breast  milk.  The 
disease  is  more  frequent  in  France  than  in 
England,  and  it  equally  prevails  at  all  sea- 
sons. M.  Billard,  who  investigated  the  dis- 
ease belter  than  any  of  bis  predecessors* 
informs  us,  that  it  always  prevailed  with  aa 
equal  degree  of  intensity  at  the  Foundling 
ho^pitai  uf  Paris  (Hospice  des  Eufans  Troa- 
T^s).  Thus,  during  the  quarter  ending  in 
January  18<  6,  he  observed  out  of  290  pa- 
tients. 34  cases  of  muguet ;  in  the  April  quar- 
ter, out  of  235 — 35;  in  the  July  quarter, 
out  of  213 — 101;  and  in  the  October  quarter, 
outof  1&9— 48. 

The  dibcase  does  not  appear  to  be  conta- 
gious, as  MM.  Baron  and  BiUatd  have  fie- 
?[uently  observed  healthy  infants  drinking 
rum  the  same  cup  as  the  diseased,  without 
contracting  the  disease.  From  al  1  that  has 
been  stated,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
causes  of  muguet  are :  early  infancy,  bad 
alimentation,  tiie  congregation  of  a  great 
number  of  infants  in  the  bame  p'ace,  debi- 
lity, inflammation  of  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane,  and  finally,  the  dispottitioo  which 
mucous  meiiibianesof  infants  present  when 
inflamed  to  btconie  coveied  with  creamy  and 
men  braniform  concietionn. 

When  the  disease  is  mild  or  partial,  ther^ 
is  scarcely  any  fever;  but  in  the  severe 
forms,  the  skin  i&  hot  and  dry,  thirst  is  urgent, 
and  the  pulse  frequent;  that  is  tosay,  fever  ip 
present*    Ihi»  is  particulai ly  tbe  case  when 


the  disease  extends  to  tbe  stomaehand  bowels; 
or  along  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  wind- 
pipe to  the  lungs.  The  voice  and  cry  of  the 
infant  are  affected  when  the  palate,  tonsils, 
larynx,  and  trachea  are  implicated.  Tbe  voica 
is  hoarse,  and  the  cry  dull  in  some  cases. 

It  appears  by  the  statements  of  M.  Billard, 
that  muguet  of  th^  mouth  is  often  compli- 
cated with  other  inflammations.  Ue  found, 
out  of  50  cases  of  muguet  of  the  mouth  ia 
infants  who  died  of  the  diseasa*  two  wera 
affected  with  inflammation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal  apparatus,  four  with  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  twelve  with  inflammation  of  tba 
respiratory  and  circulatory  system,  and  in 
thirty-two,  the  digestive  apparatus  was  ia» 
flamed.  It  follows  from  these  facts  that 
inflammation  of  the  digestive  ajpparatus  i$ 
the  most  frequent  complication  of  muguet, 
whilst  the  other  inflammations  are  merely 
accidental.  This  concl  usion  is  also  conflrm- 
ed  by  the  fact  of  the  strong  sympathy  be- 
tweeu  tbe  mouth  and  othei  parts  of  the  di^ 
gestive  organs.  Among  the  thirty-two  cases 
in  which  the  digestive  organs  were  inflamed, 
there  were  ten  in  which  the  stomach  waa 
free  from  disease ;  in  six  tbe  large  intebtines, 
and  in  lour  the  small,  were  mgre  or  less  in? 
flamed.  As  to  the  other  twenty-two,  they 
presented  inflammation  of  the  esophagus  or 
gullet,  of  the  stomach,  and  of  some  poi  tiua 
of  the  small  or  large  intCiitines. 

lyeaiment,: — When  muguet  is  simple,  dis« 
tinct  or  benign,  the  mouth  should  be  washr 
ed  frequently  in  the  day  with  a  piece  of 
charpie  or  lint  wetted  with  gum  water.  The 
bowels  should  be  regulated.  M.  Guerseut 
employs  a  mucilaginous  decoction  with  a 
fourth  part  of  Labarraque's  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  to  wash  the  mouth  of  tha 
infant;  and  he  prefers  this  to  solutions  of  borax 
and  sulphate  of  zinc.  Ue  thinks  it  equally 
preferable  in  lavement  to  lima  water,  which 
often  irritates  the  intestines. — (Diet,  de  Ucd. 
in  21  vols.,  art.  Muguet.J  If  this  plan  fails,  W0 
may  use  gargles  with  alum.  All  garglea 
should  be  sweetened. 

When  the  disease  is  confluent  or  compli- 
cated (black  thrush),  wiih  inflammation  of 
the  digestive  tube,  or  any  other  important 
organ,  it  should  be  combat  ted  with  the  pro- 
per means  lor  such  concomitant  malady. 
This  aUo  applies  to  buccal  and  gingival  ia» 
flammations,,or  those  of  tbecheeksand  guma. 
These  form  more  or  less  abundant  concre- 
tions, which  cover  tbe  whitish  or  yellowish 
pellicles,  the  gums,  and  internal  surlace  of 
the  cheeks.  Many  authors  have  described 
this  iiiflammaliou  under  the  name  of  aphthM, 
others  have  termed  it  pelliculous,  crearoous, 
stomacacous  inflammation,  &c.  All  thesa 
vari<^ties  ought  to  Le  referred  to  stomatitis^ 
with  alteration  of  secretion,  and  should  be 
treated  by  the  same  therapeutic  means. 
The  pathology  of  aphthte  will  prove  tha 
difiereoce  between  the  distases. 

3,  SiomatUis /olUculma — Aphihm — Tkrwdu 
— ]C^athologiats.  have  long  dispated  aboni 
tha  Aature  of  thia  di»eaM,    It  would  occupy 
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too  much  time  to  enumerate  the  different 
coDclusions  in  the  works  on  this  subject ;  and 
it  is  sufficient  in  my  opinion  to  describe  the 
modern. 

Bichat,  whose  genius  has  revealed  all  the 
advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  dis- 
eases to  establish  exactly  their  differences 
and  their  analogies,  has  asked  the  following 
questions  in  terminating  his  chapter  on  the 
mucous  chorion.  "  Are  aphthae  an  affection 
of  the  mucous  chorion  P  Do  they  belong 
to  the  papillae  P  Are  they  seated  in  the 
glands  P  Are  they  an  isolated  inflammation 
of  the  glands,  whilst  catarrhs  are  character- 
ized by  a  general  inflammation  of  so  con- 
siderable an  extent  as  the  mucous  system  ? 
All  these  questions  deserve  to  be  examined ; 
M.  Pinel  has  felt  the  void  of  pathological 
anatomy  on  this  point"  (Anat.  Gen., 
tiv.) 

M.  Billard  has  answered  all  these  ques- 
tions, and  has  demonstrated  that  aphthae 
consist  in  an  inflammation  of  the  muciparous 
follicles  of  the  mouth. 

"  The  muciparous  follicles,"  says  that 
lamented  pathologist,  "  of  the  buccal  mu- 
cous membrane,  invisible  in  an  ordinary 
•tate,  remain  hidden  in  the  substance  of  the 
membrane,  and  supply  by  their  infinity 
of  number  the  smallness  of  their  size  ;  but 
when  they  are  inflamed,  engorged,  and  tu- 
mefied, they  appear  upon  the  internal  sur- 
&ce  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  on  the  pillars 
and  vault  of  the  palate,  or  on  the  inferior 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
in  the  form  of  small  white  specks  or  points, 
offering  sometimes  a  coloured  spot  in  the 
centre,  slightly  prominent,  and  often 
surrounded  by  a  very  slight  inflammatory 
circle.  These  follicles  are  either  isolated 
and  less  numerous,  or  multiplied  and  spread 
on  all  parts  of  the  mouth.  They  can  some- 
times he  felt  with  the  finger  before  they  can 
be  distinctly  seen.  They  are  often  not  con- 
fined to  the  mouth,  but  extend  into  the 
CESophagus,  stomach,  and  intestinal  tube." 
(Tiait^  des  Maladies  des  Enfans,  1833.)  The 
inflammation  of  the  follicles  may  be  very 
slight,  and  continue  for  some  time  without 
inducing  any  serious  disease,  or  they  may 
undergo  the  following  alterations : — 
•  The  follicular  spots  may  enlarge  and  pre- 
serve the  primitive  round  form,  they  may 
soften  in  the  centre,  and  gi?e  out  a  white  or 
puriform  matter.  This  is  the  second  stage 
or  ulcerated  period  of  aphthae.  The  elevited 
points  are  not  tubercles,  vesicles  or  pustles, 
as  authors  have  alleged ;  hut  according  to 
If.  Billard,  they  are  evidently  the  mucipa- 
rous follicles,  as  their  seat,  constant  form, 
and  central  orifice  demonstrate.  They  are 
jperfectly  analogous  to  those  which  we  see 
in  the  stomach,  small  intestines,  the  caecum 
and  colon.  "  If  this  be  the  case,  says  Bil- 
lard, **  why  doubt  that  the  ulceration  of 
these  follicles  is  not  the  result  of  their  in- 
flaromatiomP  What  reason  is  opposed  to 
coDeideraphthseasaninflammationofthemu- 


ctparous  follicles  of  the  buccal  cavity,  ainee 
nobody  doubts  at  present  that  the  round  ul- 
cers of  the » small  and  large  intestines  axe 
consecutive  of  inflammation  in  the  glands 
of  those  parts,  and  which  have  the  greatest 
analogy  with  those  of  the  mouth  ?" 

When  an  inflamed  follicle  bursts,  it  is  no 
longer  prominent ;  it  is  a  superficial  round 
ulcer,  with  its  edges  tumefied,  and  almost 
always  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory 
circle.  It  often  happens  that  the  centre  and 
edges  of  this  slight  ulceration  secrete  a  pul- 
taceous,  whitish,  matter,  adherent  like  a 
crust,  which  is  sooner  or  later  detached,  and 
falls  into  the  saliva  of  the  infant. 

Isolated  aphthae  are  generally  situated  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  lower  lip,  the  frae- 
num,  or  bridle  of  the  tongue,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cheeks,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
gums,  when  the  teeth  have  not  pierced  them. 

If  aphthae  are  numerous  and  contiguous, 
their  edges  approximate,  the  creamy  matter 
they  excrete  extends  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  forms  a  layer,  more  or  less  extensive, 
and.  more  or  less  thick.  It  is  in  this  case 
that  aphthae  may  be  confounded  with  ma- 
guet,  but  we  can  always  distinguish  them, 
in  recollecting  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inflamed  follicles,  and  that  a  so- 
lution of  continuity  or  breach  of  surface 
does  not  exist  in  muguet ;  besides,  the  ex- 
cretion which  accompanies  aphthae  is  always 
consecutive  to  ulceration,  and  is  always  ob- 
served on  the  internal  surface  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks ;  whilst  the  white  specks  in  muguet 
appear  upon  the  lateral  parts  and  towards 
the  tip  of  the  inflamed  tongue,  and  extend 
to  the  surrounding  parts. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  aphthae  become 
covered  with  a  brown  crust,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  ul- 
cerated surface  beneath  it;  and  this  has  been 
mistaken  for  angina  maligna,  and  gangrene. 
This  error  would  lead  to  dangerous  practice, 
the  use  of  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia, 
wine,  quinine,  &c.,  instead  of  leeching,  pur- 
gation, and  antiphlogistic  remedies.  The 
result  would  be  that  simple  ulcerations 
might  be  speedily  converted  into  gangrene, 
which  would  very  much  endanger  life. 
Theie  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Van 
Swieten,  Rosen,  Underwood,  and  many 
others,  have  made  this  mistake. 

When  the  aphthous  inflammation  is  slight, 
and  when  it  readily  yields  to  remedies,  the 
ulcerations  rapidly  heal  without  leaving  any 
trace  behind  them. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  preceding  state- 
ments, that  aphthae  of  the  mouth  and  other 
mucous  surfaces  present  two  periods  in  their 
inflammatory  development — they  consist  in 
small  white  tumoun,  or  these  tumoura  ul- 
cerate, or  become  gangrenous. 

Aphthae  have  been  compared  to  miliary 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  by  Boerhaave,  Van 
Swieten,  Sauvages,  Arneroan,  Willan,  Bate, 
man,  and  others ;  but  if  they  depend  on  in- 
flammation of  the  muciparous  follicles,  of 
which  I  think  there  is  not  the  smallest 
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doubt,  they  CAnnoi  be  compared  to  the  ve-  be  so  hot  and  parched  as  to  irritate  the  nip. 

iicles  of  miliary  eruption,  from  which  they  pie,  and  oblige  the  infant  to  take  it  with  re- 

totally  differ.  pugnance  or  precaution.    The  absence  of 

Aa  we  now  possess  a  correct  view  of  the  fever  is  explicable  by  modern  pathology, 

pathology  of  aphthae,  we  may  inquire  into  Pinel  has  shewn  that  it  is  only  after  an  aU 

their  causes,  general  symptoms,  complica-  teration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

tions,  and  treatment.  digestive    apparatus,    or   what    he    terms 

Aphthse  are  not  peculiar,  though  most  adeno-mening^e,   appears.    He    drew   this, 

common  to  infants:  adults  are  also  liable  to  conclusion  after  his  numerous  observationa 

them.    This  led  Bateman  to  propose  the  di-  of  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  fell  victima 

vision,  aphtha  laeiaatium,  aphtha  adultorum.  in  the  different  epidemics  of  mucous  fevers* 

He  was  right:  the  disease  may  attack  infants  The  state  of  the  mouth,  assophagus,  stomachy 

at  the  breast,  and  adults  also.    The  disease  and  intestines,  were,  according  to  him,  well 

appears  in  the  latter,  when  the  last  stage  of  worthy  of  remark  as  to  the  affection  of  the 

phthisis  arrives,  and  also  in  many  other  chro-  mucous  membrane  of  these  parts.    Nothing 

nic  diseases.    The  disease  is  most  common  was  more  common  than  to  find  aphthae  in 

to  feeble,  lymphatic,  or  scrofulous  infants,  the  throat,  that  is  to  say,  the  detachment  of 

When  the  lymphatic  system  predominates,  shreds  similar  to  the  epiderm  which  covera 

it  is  readily  excited  by  a  bad  alimentation,  the  mucous  membrane.  (Nosograph.Philos. 

by  vitiated  air  in  ill-ventilated  situations,  or  t.  1).    The  more  recent  observations  of  other 

where  a  large  number  of  infants  are  crowded  pathologists  have  amply  attested  the  trnth 

together.    Such    is  the  result  of  the  re-  of  this  conclusion.     It  is  also  a  certain  fact, 

searches  and  considerations  of  Raulin,  La-  that  there  exists  at  the  same  time  a  similar 

Peyronie,  Baudelocque,  Auvity,  Sanponts,  alteration  in  the  follicular  apparatus  of  the 

and  many  others.    It  therefore  follows,  that  intestines,  and  in  casies  of  infantile  remittent 

the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  whole  ali-  fever,  this  is  invariably  observed, 
mentary  canal  acquires  an  increase  of  vital        When  aphthae  are  distinct,  there  is  little 

energy  at  the  same  time  as  the  lymphatic  inconvenience  during  the  first  period  of  their 

system ;  hence  this  disposition  of  mfantd  to  development ;  but  it  is  not  so  when  they  are 

inflammation  of  the  lollicles,  and  to  the  al-  confluent.    We  then  observe  that  the  infaint 

terations  which  succeed  it  in  different  por-  becomes  pale,    emaciates   rapidly,   has  ao. 

tions  of  the  digestive  tube.  abundant  secretion,  and  vomits  every  thing 

M.  fiillard  has  observed,  at  the  Foundling  it  takes.    This  results  irom  the  extension  of 

Hospital,  that  whilst  muguet  prevailed  to  the  the  disease  to  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and. 

greatest  extent  among  the  new-born  infants,  intestines,  complications  the  most  frequent 

aphthae  were  rare  before  the  first  dentition,  and  fatal.    We  also  occasionally  observe  re> 

M.  Denis  is  also  of  this  opinion,  but  expe-  gurgitations  and  eructations  which  give  out 

rience  warrants  me  to  draw  a  different  con-  an  acid  odour,  which  is  often  to  be  ascribed, 

elusion  as  regards  the  appearance  of  the  dis-  to  the  milk  the  infant  sucks  or  driuks, which, 
ease  in  this  country.  Aphthae  are  exceed-  the  diseased  stomach  cannot  digest,  and  it 
ingly  common  to  new-born  infants,  more  is  vomited  when  it  begins  to  undergo  de- 
especially  when  spoon  led,  or  when  applied  composition.  This  acid  odour  is  exactly 
too  often  to  the  breast.  It  occurs  as  early  similar  to  that  of  milk  turned  by  heat,  or  by^ 
as  the  third  day,  is  common  during  the  first  vinegar.  The  stomach  of  the  infant  is  very 
month,  and  less  frequent  towards  the  pe-  often  disposed  to  secrete  an  acid  gastric  fluidr 
riod  of  the  first  dentition.  M.  Billard  ac-  and  various  acids,  according  to  some  modern, 
counts  for  his  conclusion  by  statmg,  that  if  pathologists,  and  this  will  much  more  satis- 
we  follow  the  anatomical  development  of  iactorily  account  for  the  acid  odour  of  the. 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  follicular  appa-  matters  vomited  or  diuharged  by  the  lower 
ratus  of  the  digestive  tube  in  the  new-born  bowels,  than  by  referring  it  to  the  acidity  or 
infant,  we  shall  see  that  these  glands  are  alcalinity  of  the  humours  of  the  infant  It 
scarcely  designed  in  the  new-born  infant,  is  not  the  acidity  of  the  humours  that  causes^ 
but  rapidly  increase  during  the  first  four  or  the  acid  odour  of  the  food  vomited  by  per- 
five  months  of  life,  so  that  the  development  sons  who  dine  on  indigestible  diet,  or  when 
of  the  lymphatic  system  attracts  with  it,  if  I  digestion  is  interrupted  by  a  vivid  mental, 
may  use  the  term,  all  its  dependencies,  im-  emotion,  the  motion  of  a  vehicle  or  of  a. 
pres>es  on  the  constitution  of  the  infant  a    ship. 

particular  idiosyncrasy,  from  which  results         When  aphthae  extend  to  the  inlestinaL 
its  predisposition  to  inflammation  of  the  fol-    tube,  there  will  be  irritation,  griping,  and 
Iicles  and  muciparous  gUnds.    Ill  us  ana-     diarrhoea,  and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
tomical    and   pathological  observation  are     are  so  acrid  as  to  irritate  the  parts  about  the' 
found  to  accord.  Notwithstanding  this  state-    anas,  which  become  erythematous,  red  and 
ment,  we  see  aphthae  in  very  young  infants,    covered  with  white  specks,  similar  to  the- 
but  certainly  not  so  severe  as  at  the  fourth    primary  disease  in  the  mouth.    There  is  no 
or  fifth  month,  or  during  the  first  year,     difficulty   in    explaining  the  presence  of 
II  haa  been  remarked  by  Underwood,  Bil-     aphthae  along  the  whole  tract  of  the  mucoua 
lard,  and  others,  that  there  is  no  fever  ac-    membrane  of  the  digestive  tube,  from  the- 
companyingaphthaOfthough  the  month  may     month  to  the  anas,  or  on.  the  vagina  or 
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other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,    feverishness  and  irritability,  the  mouth  be* 
nor  on  the  derm  or  skin  when  irritated,  as     comes  hot  and  tender,  tlie  nipples  of  the 

this  tissue  is,  according  to  many  of  our  ablest     nurse  become  painful  ai  d  sometimes  ex* 

general  anatomists,  analogous  to,  or  conti-  coriated  or  chapped,  from  the  contact  of  the 
Buous  with,  the  internal  lining  or  mucous  infant's  mouth.  The  disease  is  slight  when 
membrane  of  all  the  passages  of  the  body.  confined  to  the  mouth  ;  but  when  it  extends 
Aphthas  of  the  mouth  are  accompanied  to  the  cesophngus,  stomach,  and  bowels, 
by  pain,  as  we  may  suppose  by  the  cries  of  there  will  be  frequent  vomiting  and  diar- 
the  infant,  its  insomnia  or  want  of  sleep,  rhcea,  and  the  last  disease  irritates  and  ex- 
its peevishness  and  disinclination  to  irritate  coriates  the  lower  bowel  called  the  rectum, 
the  mouth  by  taking  food.  Wheu  the  dis-  and  the  fundament,  which  bebome  covered 
eaie  extends  to  the  throat,  and  causes  swell-  with  spots  like  those  in  the  mouth.  It  does 
ing  of  the  tonsils,  inflammation  of  the  lin-  not  follow  however,  that  in  this  last  case 
ing  membrane  of  the  windpipe,  which  is  the  internal  smface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
continuous  with  the  mouth  and  whole  di-  brane  throughout  the  whole  digestive  tube 
gestive  tube,  the  cries  of  the  infant  are  re-  is  affected, as  dissection  has  shewn  the  con- 
markably  altered,  and  it  is  this  that  has  led  trary,  and  ihe  sympathy  betu-een  the  mouth 
M.  Gardien  to  say,  that  infants  manifest  and  lower  bowel  would  account  for  the  af- 
their  pains  more  by  hoarseness  and  wheezing  fection  of  the  latter,  though  the  intervcn- 
than  by  real  cries. — (Traits  Complet  d*Ac*  ing  portion  of  the  tube  might  be  free  from 
couchraens,  &c.)  the  disease,  just  as  we  observe  picking   of 

Having  now  described  the  pathology  of  the  nose  and  lips  excited  by  worms  in  the 
this  disease,  it  remains  for  me  to  enumerate     rectum. 

the  symptoms.  The  predisposing  causes  of  aphthae  are  de- 

Symptoms. — These  consist  of  an  eruption  bility,  exposure  to  impure  air,  use  of  im« 
of  small  white  specks,  single  or  contluent,  proper  food,  a  lymphatic  temperament  and 
that  is,  running  into  each  other,  which  are     debility. 

not  vesicles  or  pustules,  which  appear  on  the  The  exciting  causes  are  irritation  of  the 
tongue,  lips,  cheeks,  gums,  uvula,  palate,  mouth,  by  allowing  the  infant  to  take  the 
and  tonsils.  They  usually  soften  in  the  breast,  or  suck  a  prepared  teat  or  shield  too 
centre,  and  discharge  a  glutinous  mucus,  often,  and  very  frequently  derangement  of 
which  forms  a  thick  whitish  crust,  adhering     the  bowels. 

at  first  most  tenaciously,   and  falling  off        Treatment* — Indications.  1.  To  moderate 

without  inducing  an  eschar  on  the  parts  be-     or  remove  the  inflammation.     2.  To  pro- 

neath.     In  some  cases,  the  lining  membrane     duce  a  sepamtion  of  the  aphthae  and  to  heal 

of  the  mouth  and  throat  and  the  surface  of    the  superficial  ulcers. 

the  tongue  become  covered  with  patches  of        The  first  indication  will  be  accomplished 

a  loose  ragged   membrane,   hanging  from     by  frequently  washing  the  mouth  with   lint 

these  parts,  and  of  a  dull  white,  greyish,     orsoft  sponge  firmly  tied  to  a  small  piece  of 

or   reddish  colour.     There  is  difficulty  of    wood,  or  whaleboncyand  warm  water  alone, 

mastication,  deglutition,  and  respiration,  in     milk  and  water,  decoction  of  innrsh  mallows 

Borne  cases;  and   the   disease  may  extend     linseed,  bailey  or  any  other  mild   mucila- 

to  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  throughout     ginous  substance;  and  also   to  apply   the 

the  whole  alimentary  canal,  forming  gas-     vapour  of  such  decoctions  or  of  warm  water 

tro-enteritis,  when  mucus  is  evacuated  in     to  the  interior  of  the  mouth    The   bowels 

latge    quantities  by   vomiting  and   stool;     are  to  be  opened  with  appropriate  medicines. 

at  other  times,  to  the  tracneaand  bronchiae.     It  will  also  be  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of 

and  mucus  is  expelled  by  coughing.     Aph-     the  state  of  the  general  health  of  the  infant, 

thee  often  fall  ofl"  in  the  space  of  ten  or     which  may  result  from  impure  air  or  impro- 

iwelve  hours,  but  they  remain  attached  for     per  alimentation.     Infants  badly  nursed  or 

several   days,  and  frequently  a  separation     deprived  of  sufficient  food  become  rapidly 

and  reproduction  lake  place  several  times     feeble;  and  we  should  therefore  remove  all 

before  the  termination  of  the  disease.     In     causes  of  debility  which  affect  the  gland u- 

severe  cases  the  ulcers  assume  a  livid  co-     lar  and  follicular  systems,  always  attending 

lour,  and  become  gangrenous ;  in  others  the     to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  lak- 

suiface  of  the  tongue  between  the  ulcers  is     ing  care  not  to  irritate  them  by  stimulants 

of  a  bright  red  colour.    The  disease  is  most     or  the  injudicious  employment  of  tonics. 

common  to  children  in  early  infancy,  though     These  means  are  sufiScient  for  the  cure  of 

it  may  appear  at  any  subsequent  period  of    the  benign  lorm  of  the  disease. 

life.     It  was  formerly  considered  endermic         When  the  aphthie  remain  stationary,  and 

find  sometimes  contagious ;  but  this  patho-     are  surrounded  by  inflammatory  circles,  a 

logy  is,  1  believe,  exploded  at  present.  leech  or  two  applied  to  each  cheek,  with  a 

At  the  commencemei}t  of  the  disease  the  warm  bath,  will  be  necessary,  in  addition  to 
infant  experiences  a  disinclination  to  the  the  above  mentioned  remedies,  to  combat 
breast,  and  is  fretful  whenever  it  is  applied,  the  inflammation.  The  warm  bath  will  de- 
Its  appetite  is  bad,  and  its  motions  are  de*  termine  the  blood  to  the  trunk  and  extremi- 
praved.  though  in  some  cases  there  is  scarcely  ties,  lessen  H  in  the  different  parts  of  tfaa 
any  indispoiition.    In  others  there  is  much    mouthi  and  thereby  cUminisb  the  iaflamma" 
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tion  which  causes  aphthae.    As  soon  as  the  disease  in  children.    A  noarishing  diet,  as 

iDflammation    is   subdued,    and    that    the  meutioned  when  describing  artificial  food 

aplith®  remain  adherent  aftef  the  employ-  of  infants,  Bud  for  scroftilous  children,  is  also 

ment  of  emollient  lotions,  we  should   use  necessary. 

stimulant  gargles  to  detach  them.  We  thus  When  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  im- 
falfil  the  second  indication  of  treatment,  plicated,  the  treatment  for  gastro-entetiiis 
Borax  and  honey,  or  rael  boracis  is  an  old  is  requisite,  which  will  be  described  under 
remedy,  but  one  much  too  stimulating,  this  head.  If  the  aphthae  terminate  by  gan- 
more  especially  as  it  is  in  general  applied  grene,  they  are  to  be  treated  by  the  meaiw 
too  rudely  with  tibe  finger  covered  with  a  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  article  Gatt- 
piece  of  muslin.  A  better  application  is  grenous  Stomatitis,  or  Aphthae.  Iftheyara 
composed  of  one  drachm  of  borax,  one  complicated  with  or  replace  a  cutaneous  dis- 
ounce  of  honey,  and  half-a-pint  of  water,  ease,  by  warm  baths,  frictions  on  the  shin, 
and  this  should  be  genii v  and  frequently  and  the  means  already  advised.  When  di- 
em ployed  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  arrhoea  is  present,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  stated 
Others  prefer  equal  parts  of  honey  of  roses  when  describing  that  disease, 
and  barley  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  _p-« 
sulphuric  acid.     It  is  often  beneficial  to 

touch  the  ulcerated  surface  with  a  piece  of  DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITO-URINART 
sulphate  of  alumin,  with  a  view  of  exciting  ORGANS, 

a  new  action  in  the  ulcerated  parts,  and  to  ____^ 

dispose  the  inflamed  surfaces  to  cicatrise. 

Alum  is  an  old  remedy,  and  was  first  em-  (Coniinued  from  p.  604.^ 
ployed  by  Aretaeus  in  the  treatment  of  Organization  of  the  Urethra, — The  urethra 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  of  a  light 
pharynx.  This  medicine  was  lately  recom-  rosaceous  colour,  connected  with  the  *ur- 
mended  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  and  rounding  spongy  body  by  a  dense  cellular 
M.  Bretouneau,  of  Tours,  to  detach  the  eifn-  tissue.  It  is  continuous  with  the  niucods 
sion  of  the  lymph  on  the  soft  palate  and  membrane  which  covers  the  glans  penis  and 
pharynx  in  the  first  stage  of  croup.  It  is  prepuce,  anteriorly,  and  with  that  of  the 
always  necessary  to  employ  it  with  caution  bladder  and  excretory  ducts  posteriorly, 
in  aphthae,  and  to  jflternate  it  with  emol-  The  urethra  is  of  a  pale  white  colour,  ex- 
lient  gargles,  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  degree  cept  at  its  oriflce,  where  it  is  of  a  vivid  red. 
of  irritation  which  we  wish  to  obtain  with  It  is  furnished  with  numerous  lacunae  which 
this  medicine.  If  used  with  reserve  and  are  formed  by  the  mucius  membrane,  con- 
proper  cantion  it  accomplishes  the  same  re-  stituting  small  sacs  or  folds,  for  the  purpose 
suit  as  bornx  and  sulphatf  of  zinc,  which  of  secreting  mucus,  to  prevent  the  irrilatioh 
are  much  more  excitant.  We  should  also  of  the  urine  in  its  passage  from  the  bladder, 
employ  a  proper  solution  of  chloride  of  These  lacunae  are  directed  from  behind  for- 
lime  or  BodH  in  a  mucilaginous  flnid,  as  re-  wardfl,  presenting  their  apertures  towards 
commended  in  mnguet:  a  drachm  of  the  the  orifice  of  the  urethra;  one  of  these  is 
solution  of  either  diloride  may  be  mixed  very  large  in  the  glans  penis,  and  is  caMed 
with  a  pint  of  barley  water  and  properly  the  lacuna  magna.  A  projecting  column 
sweetened.  When  the  infant  is  irtitnblc,  extends  from  each  of  tnese,  from  before 
and  deprived  of  sleep,  it  should  have  an  backwards,  and  these  columns  conveige  to- 
anodyne,  as  gynip  of  poppies,  sedative  solu-  wards  the  median  line,  where  they  form  a 
tion  of  opium,  the  preparations  of  morphia,  kind  of  raphe  or  groove,  which  is  particular- 
henbane,  &c.,  in  appropriate  doses.  Ureat  ly  apparent  in  a  line  passing  from  the  lacuna 
caution  is  necessary  in  exhibiting  emetics  magna  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  carial. 
and  purgatives,  lest  there  be  gastro-enteritis.  The  urethral  lacunas  or  folds,  are  estimated 

If  there  be  no  reason  to  suspect  this  com-  at  about  seventy  in  number, 
plication,  the  bowels  may  be  opened  with  The  external  surface  of  the  urethral  mu- 
ca^tor  oil,  almond  oil,  manna,  magnesia,  or  cous  membrane  is  connected  with  various 
calomel;  and  when  the  disease  is  solely  tissues  indifferent  parts  of  its  course.  In 
confined  to  the  mouth,  and  continues  for  its  first  or  prostatic  position,  it  is  separated 
•  several  days,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  from  the  gland  from  which  it  derives  its 
course  of  alterative  medicines,  such  as  three  name,  by  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue.  In  its 
or  four  grains  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  second  or  membranous  part  the  fibrous  layer 
creta  (chalk  with  mercury)  at  night,  and  a  is  continued  from  the  first  portion,  and  the 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  every  second  or  third  canal  is  strengthened  by  muscular  fibres 
morning.  The  alterative  powders  advised  and  the  triangular  ligament  as  above  de- 
for  constipation  are  also  efficacious.  The  scribed.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  this 
diet  of  the  nurse  should  be  mild  and  nourish-  portion  of  the  urethra  is  not  so  thin  or  feeble 
ing,  and  all  stimulating  articles  avoided,  as  is  generally  imagined;  nor  is  it  so  corn- 
All  these  remedies  will  sometimes  fail,  and  monly  the  seat  of  false  passages  as  some  sar- 
in such  cases  change  of  air  is  the  last  al-  geons  have  asserted.  It  appears  by  recent 
ternative.  The  country  or  sea  air  usually  statements  that  the  bulbous  portion  is  much 
'.acts  very  favonrably  in  all  cases  of  chroojc    more  liable  to  such  iujoiies,  becaoK  tb« 
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•trictnre  is  usoally  sitaated  at  its  com- 
4nencement,  and  consequently  the  pressure 
of  an  instrument  will  be  anterior  to  it,  and 
jnfly  injure  the  membranous  portion. 

When  the  enlargement  is  at  the  com- 
«nencement  of  the  spongy  part,  then  that 
.position  will  be  more  liable  to  be  the  seat  of 
iialse  passages  than  the  bulbous.     It  is  also 
4o  be  remembered,  that  there  is  sometimes 
«  semicircular  band  in  the  bulbous  portion, 
ibrmed  by  the  fibrous  sheath  at  the  com- 
jnencement  of  the  groove  of  the  bulb,  and 
is  particularly  marked,  when  the  spongy 
tissue  is  void  of  blood.   This  band  is  formed, 
according  to  Amussat,  by  the  fibrous  neck 
of  the  bulb,  and  not  by  the  periuaeal  apo- 
neurosis, as  stated  by  Bell    and    others. 
When  tiie  mucous  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  spongy  and  membranous  parts, 
is  raised  with  ease,  we  observe  that  the 
membrane  is  very  thin  and  adherent,  espe- 
cially about  the  prostate    gland,  and  that 
.under  it,  there  is  another  membranous  layer 
immediately  over  the  spongy  tissue.    This 
layer  is  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  spongy 
.tissue,  is  continuous  with  the  external  one, 
and  forms  a  fold  around  the  opening  of  the 
:8pongy  tissue ;  and  it  is  this  fold  that  pro- 
<duces  the  band  of  the  bulb  already  alluded 
to,  and  explains  the  reason  why  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  sound  is  arrested,  and  why 
false  passages  are  much  more  common  than 
in  the  membranous  portion.     It  is  impor- 
tant to  state  that  the  membranous  portion 
presents  no  obstacle  in  its  normal  condition; 
%ut  when  the  prostate  is  diseased,  there   is 
«  demarcation  between  this  body  and  the 
•commencement  of  the  membranous  portion. 
If  we  pass  the  finger  on  the  part  near  the 
prostate,  the  crest  is  depressed,  and   the 
Ifinger  is  arrested  by  a  transverse  band  which 
prevents  its  entering  the  bladder.    When 
we    raise    the   mucous   membrane  which 
'Covers  these  parts,  we  find  in  the  crest  the 
two  ejaculatory  canals  which  run  between 
this  membmne  and  the  prostate,  which  raise 
the  mucous  membrane  and  cause  the  form 
•of  the  crest,  on  the  side  of  which  the  mem- 
•brane  adheres,  firmly  to  the  prostate  on  ac- 
count of  the  excretory  ducts  of  this  gland  ; 
ire  find  in  this  band  a  muscular  ring,  which 
is  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder ;  this  is  much 
anore  distinct  below  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
urethral  circumference  of  the  bladder,  leav- 
ing anteriorly,  under  its  surface,  a  large 
semilunar  depression,  the  concavity  of  which 
is  directed  forwards,  and  is  divided  into  two 
equal  portions  by  the  ejaculatory  ducts ;  im- 
mediately under  the  sphincter  we  find  the 
transverse    portion    of  the    prostate,    the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder,  and  the  mucous 
membrane.    Hie  demarcation  between  the 
bladder  and  the  urethra  is  not  well  marked 
unless  inferiorly,  that  is  to  say,  where  we 
find  the    transverse  band  superior  to  the 
ejaculatory  canals,  and  much  more  poste- 
riorly to  their  openings  into  the  urethra, 
which  disposition  of  parts  baa  led  M.  Araus- 


sat  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  semen  is  evacuated 
while  the  urine  is  retained,  and  vice  versa. 
He  considers  that  the  sphincter  of  the  blad- 
der being  superior  to  the  prostate,  closes  the 
opening  of  the  bladder,  while  the  ejacula- 
tory canals  remain  free  in  the  interior  of  this 
gland,  the  firm  tissue  of  which  prevents  all 
compression.  *It  also  appears  to  him  that 
these,  in  erecting  themselves,  push  behind 
and  above  them  the  fleshy  fibres  which 
cover  them,  and  form  a  fleshy  bundle  more 
marked  here  than  elsewhere,  for  the  sphinc- 
ter is  not  distinct  but  in  this  place,  and  the 
organization  about  the  urethral  opening  of 
the  bladder  is  not  the  same  in  the  infant  and 
woman  as  in  roan,  unless  at  the  superior 
part  only,  that  is  to  say,  that  this  circum- 
ference is  much  thicker  than  the  bladder, 
forms  a  flattened  sphincter,  but  not  the 
muscular  ring  similar  to  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  inferior  part  of  the  vescicle  orifice 
of  the  urethra  in  man.  In  fine,  M.  Amussat  * 
has  well  remarked  (hat  the  arrangement  of 
the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  pros- 
tate iuferiorly  very  well  explains  the  reason 
.  why  the  beak  of  an  instrument  is  arrested 
and  misled  at  this  point,  without  having 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  verumontanum,  or 
to  the  very  large  supposed  mucous  lacuns, 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  healthy  state  of 
the  canal.  With  respect  to  the  superior 
surface  of  the  urethra  it  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  inferior,  and  has  along  its  me- 
dian line  a  series  of  mucous  lacunae,  the 
openings  of  which  are  directed  forwards,  and 
are  in  general  more  marked  than  those  of 
the  inferior  wall  of  the  canal.  The  surface 
diflers  particularly  from  the  inferior,  in  hav- 
ing no  depression  and  being  almost  uniform 
in  its  whole  course:  the  finger  readily 
glides  along  it,  until  it  arrives  at  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  triangular  ligament  of 
the  symphysis,  and  easily  passes  over  this. 
The  absence  of  an  obstacle  is  caused  by  the 
insensible  union  of  the  spongy  with  the 
membranous  portion. 

The  demarcation  between  the  bladder  and 
the  urethra  is  so  slightly  marked  that  the 
finger  very  readily  passes  over  it.  Much 
dispute  exists  between  anatomists  as  tt>  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  urethra  terminates, 
and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  commences. 
Some  consider  that  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
is  surrounded  by  the  prostate,  while  Hr. 
Guthrie  contends  that  it  commences  at  the 
very  opening  into  the  urethra,  and  is  a  ring 
a  little  broader  or  thicker  than  the  bladder 
itself.  « It  is  that  portion,"  says  he,  "at 
which  the  uvula  is  situated,  the  urethra 
being  before,  the  bladder  behind  it,  and  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  opening  com- 
mences, when  viewed  from  within,  appears 
to  me  to  warrant  the  acceptation  of  the 
term,  whilst  the  diseases  which  affect  this 
part  render  it  worthy  of  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion. When  this  part  loses  the  natural  elas- 
ticity with  which  it  is  endowedt  abd  which 
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il  does  from  iotenutl  charges,  the  oonee-  the  urine  is  ejected ;  and  that  this  power  is 

qnence  of  disease,  it  becomes  firm  and  con-  absent  in  those  whose  penis  has  been  am« 

tfaeted,  constitnting  a  stricture  resembling  putated. 

in  many  respects  those  which  take  place  in  It  now  remains  for  me  to  describe  the 
any  part  of  the  urethra*/'    Mr.  Gnthrie  also  vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents  of  the  urethra, 
alleges  that  disease  of  this  part  is  extreme-  The  arteries  are  supplied  from  the  internal 
ly  frequent,  and  has  been  hitherto  generally  podic,  and  are  four  in  number ;  one  proceedb 
miBtaken,  and  attributed  erroneously  to  en-  to  each  corpus  cavernosum,  and  two  are 
largement  of  the  third  lobe  of  the  prostate  sent  to  the  bulb  to  ramify  on  the  corpus 
gland.    This  he  considers  a  very  great  mis-  spongiosum.     It  is  generally  supposed  t^t 
t^ke,  as  in  his  opinion  the  gland  is  by  no  the  arteries  pour  their  blood  into  the  cells  of 
means  so  often  affected  as  has  been  sop-  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  that  from  these 
posed ;  and  he  says,  '*  that  no  greater  error  has  the  veins  arise ;  viiile  in  the  corpus  spongio- 
heen  committed  in  surgery,  than  that  which  sum  and  glans,  the  arteries  terminate  in  the 
supposes  the  third  lobe,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  veins,  forming  a  plexusof  convoluted  vemels, 
prostate,  to  be  the  common  cause  of  those  frequently  anastomosing,  and  producing  a 
difficulties  of  making  water  which  occur  so  retardation  of  the  ftow  of  blood.    The  blood 
frequently  in  elderly  people,  and  sometimes  is  returned  from  the  penis  by  large  dorsal 
in  young  perwns.    I  do  not  deny  that  a  veins,  which  unite  at  the  root  and  form  one 
portion  of  the  prostate  may  enlarge  and  pro-  large  vein,  called  the  vena  magna  ipsins 
ject  into  the  bladder,  preventing  the  flow  of  penis,  which  finally  empties  itself  into  the 
urine  from  it ;  but  I  mean  to  infer  that  this  internal  iliac  vein.    In  consequence  of  thia 
evil  takes  place  more  frequently,  and  is  peculiar  course  of  circulation  the  blood  be- 
more  effectually  caused  by  disease  of  the  iog  supplied  by  four  arteries  and  retnm- 
oeck  of  the  bladder,  totally  unconnected  ed  by  one  vein,  the  arteries,  when  excited 
with  the  prostate,  than  by  disease  of  that  to  inordinate  action,  pour  in  their  contents 
part,  a  fact  I  consider  extremely  important,  more  rapidly,  than  the  vein  can  remove 
because  it  leads  to   improvement  in  this  them,  and  distension  of  the  organ  most  ne* 
branch  of  surgery,  and  to  the  introduction  eessarily  take  place.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
of  more  effitctive  means  of  cure.    A  know-  during  coition,  the  distension  of  the  penis> 
ledge  of  this  fisct  enables  us  also  to  explain  and  the  pressure  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis  on 
how    other  diseases  of  the  bladder  takes  the  vena  magna  impede  its  functions  and 
place,  and  how  other  symptoms  not  hitherto  contribute  in  some  degree  to  interrupt  the 
explained,  have  arisen.    He  cited  several  venous  circulation  in  the  virile  organ.    It 
cases  in  proof  of  this  Csct,  and  concluded,  follows  from  the  preceding  description  of 
1st,  that  the  elastic  structure  at  the  neck  of  the  circulation  in  the  penis  and  urethra,  that 
the  bladder  may  become  diseased  without  there  is  great  danger  of  hemorrhage  iHiea 
any  connection  with  the  prostate  gland."  the  urethra  is  wounded  or  cauterized,  and 
2nd.  That  the  prostate  may  be  diseased  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
without  any  connection  with  it.  His  descrip-  have  recourse  to  catheterism,  the  employ- 
tion  of  diwase  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  ment  of  mechanical  force  to  overcome  ob- 
not  only  original,  but  highly  important  in  a  stacles  in  the  urinary  passage,  and  the  use 

?>ractical  point  of  view,  and  I  shall  notice  it  of  caustic  boogies, 

ttlly  hereafter.  The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  derived  from 

It  is  considered  by  many  anatomists,  that  the  lumbo-sacral  plexus,  are  portions  of  the 
the  urethra  possesses  a  muscular  power,  as  great  sympathetic ;  and  hence  the  diseases 
muscular  fibres  sometimes  pass  in  a  longitn-  of  the  urethra  may  disorder  the  functions  of 
dinal  direction,  between  the  mucous  mem-  all  organs  more  directly  connected  by 
biane  and  the  corpus  spongiosum,  being  nerves  with  this  part;  and  from  the  oni- 
most  abundant  towards  the  glans.  These  versal  nervous  connexion  between  all  parts 
are  supposed  to  contract  on  the  passage  of  of  the  body,  may  derange  the  whole.  la 
an  instrument,  and  cause  impediments  to  this  way  we  can  explain  the  sympathetic 
catheterism,  as  is  well  known  to  surgeons,  derangements  of  all  parts  of  the  genito- 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  this  contractile  urinary  system,  the  prostate,  bladder,  ore- 
power  resides  in  the  urethral  mucous  mem-  ters,  and  kidneys,  the  digestive  pulmonary, 
brane  itself,  and  that  it  is  augmented  by  the  circulatory,  and  central  systems,  induced 
contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  by  disease  in  the  urethra;  ai^  also  that  idio- 
connect^  with  the  urethra;  the  urethra  pathic  disorder  or  disease  in  any  of  these 
poaiesses  a  contractile  power.  There  is  no  systems  may  derange  the  genito-nrinary 
doubt  but  in  front  of  the  membranous  por-  apparatus.  Lastly,  the  absorbents  of  the  po- 
tion, when  we  inject  a  fiuid  into  the  urethra  nu  are  superficial  and  deep-seated ;  the 
and  compress  the  glans,  we  observe  on  re-  former  terminating  in  the  inguinal  and  the 
moving  the  pressure,  the  liquid  is  expelled  latter  in  the  hypogastric  glands, 
to  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  that  to  iriiich  Such  is  the  organisation  of  the  urethra  in 
man.    In  woman,  the  structure  of  the  nre- 

*  Lectures  on  diseases  of  the  urinary     thra  is  similar  to  that  of  the  membranous 
organs,  London  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  18^3,    portion  in  man.    The  canal  is  about  an 

vol.  iii,  p.  267.  inch  andabalf  in  length*  and  much  largr 
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tlian  in  the  other  aez.  Its  orifice  is  situ- 
ated under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  imme- 
diately before  the  entrance  of  the  Tagina, 
betireen  too  small  lips.  It  is  easily  found 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  clitoris.  The 
urethra  is  slightly  curTed  in  its  coarse,  it 
QOrrespoods  behind  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
tiie  vagina,  before  to  the  symphysis  pubis, 
aad  on  its  sides  to  the  roots  of  the  corpora 
cayernosa  of  the  clitoris.  Its  meatus  or  ori- 
fice resembles  a  dimple  about  the  sise  of  a 
split  pea.  This  canal  admits  of  much  greater 
distention,  from  its  greater  amplitude,  than 
the  urethra  of  the  male ;  and  its  calibre  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  very  seldom  obstructed 
by  stricture  or  other  disorganizations. 

Having  now  concluded  the  anatomy  of 
the  urethra,  it  remains  for  me  to  notice  the 
dtTelopment  of  the  prostate  gland;  as  dis- 
easee  of  this  organ  will  come  in  the  course 
of  the  following  inquiries,  under  serious  con- 
nderation  in  a  subsequent  section. 
•  Development  qf  the  Prostate  Oland. — The 
pfostate  gland  is  not  observable  in  the  hu- 
■san  embryo,  until  the  termination  of  the 
Mcond  month  of  its  existence.  At  this  pe- 
tlod  it  consists  of  four  lobes,  which  are 
ealled  prostates;  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  month  the  two  internal  and  posterior 
lobes  unite,  and  the  gland  is  then  composed 
of  three  portions,  which  between  tbe  sixth 
and  eighu  month  become  one  substance ; 
but  if  the  perfect  union  of  these  three  por- 
tions should  not  occur,  the  gland  will  con- 
irist  of  three  parts,  the  centre  of  wbich  is 
tailed  the  middle  lobe ;  but  this,  according 
to  Mr.  Guthrie  and  other  late  writers,  is  of  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence.  It  has,  however, 
been  described  by  Morgagni,  Epist.  41,  by 
Hr.  Hunter,  'according  to  Mr.  Guthrie  (Lec- 
tures on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the 
Bladder  and  Urethra,  Lon.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  1833,  vol.  iii,  page  423),  and  lastly 
by  Sir  £.  Home.  Mr.  Guthrie  states,  that 
the  preparation  from  which  a  drawing  was 
made  by  Sir  £.  Home,  was  not  anatomi- 
cally examined,  either  by  Mr.  Hunter  or 
Sir  Everard,  and  that  the  third  lobe  was 
iMtely  assumed. 

**  The  fact  of  an  enlargement  of  a  third 
lobe  can  now  only  be  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  bladder  and  urethra  in  their  longitudinal 
direction  ;  and  1  shall  propose  to  the  Board 
of  Curators  to  do  so,  for  it  is  rather  unac- 
countable that  such  men  as  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Sir  £.  Home  should  have  had  drawings  and 
engravings  made  to  show  disease  in  a  part 
which  was  not  examined  in  the  only  way, 
by  which  the  proof  could  be  given. that  it 
was  actually  diseased. 

"  There  is  an  other  thing  no  less  remark- 
ablei  and  it  is,  that  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the 
remains  of  Mr.  Hunter's  papers  preserved  in 
the  colleges,  that  he  had  anticipated  Sir  £. 
Home  in  every  point  connected  with  this 
•abject."  (Op.  Cit).  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  this  experienced  surgeon  has 
»rlTtd  at  the  impwttnt  coaalnsioa,  that 


disease  of  the  third  Ibbe  is  of  extrvm^ly 
rare  occurrence,  and  was  erroneously  aup- 
posed  to  exist  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
was  in  fiiult. 

The  prostate  gland  In  the  adult,  resembles 
the  form  and  size  of  a  chestnut,  it  is  about 
an  inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness ;  it  ;is  white,  hard,  and  solid,  and  is 
enveloped  by  a  strong  fibrous  membrane, 
it  has  been  already  stated,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  inferior  surfcce  of  this  gland, 
we  observe  an  oblong  rounded  eminence, 
which  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  straight 
elongated  point,  called  verumontannm. 
This  gland  is  very  often  enlarged,  may  be- 
come inflamed  or  scirrhous,  and  issOmetirae* 
the  seat  of  abseess  or  calculi. 

Paihotogy  of  the  Urethra. — The  tfrethrap  in 
common  with  all  muco-flbrous  tissues^  is 
liable  to  irritation  and  inflammation.  The 
latter  and  its  consequences  are  the  causes  <^ 
almost  all  the  diseases  of  the  urethra. 

Gonorrh(ea  is  the  most  acute  and  severe 
inflammation  of  the  urethra,  and  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  contractions  of  this  canaU 
This  inflammation,  after  having  existed  in 
the  acute  form  for  a  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riod, passes  into  the  chronie  state,  confines 
itself  to  a  particular  part  of  the  canal,  and 
causes  thickening,  induration,  contractioD» 
accidental  tissues,  and  adhesions,  which, 
more  or  less,  obstruct  the  canal.  It  need 
scarcely  be  observed  that  inflammatioQ 
changes  the  nature  of  parts,  increases  their 
sensibility,  and  their  volume,  causing  the 
disorganisations  already  mentioned,  as  well 
as  ulceration,  adventitious  bands,  and  car« 
nocities. 

UretkrUit — JBImorH^'o.—- This  term  is 
applied  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
metnbrane  of  the  urethra,  in  preference 
to  the  denominations  gonorrhosa,  blennorr- 
hosa,  blennorragia,  and  urethral  catarrh* 
which  signify  a  symptom,  and  express 
false  ideas.  The  causes  of  urethritis  are 
those  which  act  on  the  urethra  directly, 
and  those  that  act  sympathetically  through 
remote  organs.  The  most  common  or  di» 
rect  causes  are,  coition  with  a  person  af- 
fected with  inflammation  or  ulceration  of 
the  genital  organs,  frequent  manipulations 
of  the  sexual  parts,  masturbation,  exces* 
sive  venery  with  a  healthy  person,  espe* 
cially  when  there  is  inattention  to  cleanli- 
ness, or  a  great  disproportion  between  the 
organs  of  the  sexes,  and  when  leucorrfaeea,  tbe 
menses  or  lochies  are  present,  a  contusion 
or  compression  of  the  perinteura,  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  a  bougie  or  catheter 
into  the  urethra,  the  injection  of  irritating 
fluids  into  this  canal,  and  lastly,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stricture  or  foreign  body  in  this 
part. 

Among  the  internal  causes,  are  irrita- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  alimentary' 
canal;  the  appearancii  of  a  tooth  has  oeca- 
sionally  caused  a  discharge  from  the  uze* 
thra,   which    was   long  sinco  noticed  by 
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Router  and  many  othen,  and  !a  sometimes  by  Sir  AMley  Cooper  in  hia  Leetana  ott 
obaerred  al  the  period  of  the  aaeond  deoti*    Surgery.    When  female  chiktren  of  seren 
tioQ ;  ascaridea  in  the  rectam  have  some-  or  ten  years  of  age  ara  subjected  to  Tie* 
times  produced  a  similar  effect,  certain  ali-  lence  by  libertines,  the  contusion  or  disten- 
ments  and  medicines,  such  as  new  beer,  aspa-  slon  of  the  external  genitals  may  canse  pa* 
rsgos,  spicee,  tarpentine,  and  eantharides  may  mlent  discbarge,  though  the  author  of  sneh 
excite    orethral   diacharge;  ha^morrhoidea  injury   be    exempt   from    blennorrhagia» 
has  produced  the  same  effects.  Those  sul^'ect  This  Ihet  should  be  recollected  by  medical 
to  gastiic  derangement,  with  or  without  con-  practitioners  when  giting  evidence  in  eonrit 
stipation,  may  have  the  genito-orinary  mn-  of  justice.    A  case  lately  ocenrred  In  Lob- 
oous  membrane  in  a  atate  of  high  irritation  don,  in  which  the  medical  men  swore  that  u 
or  inflammation.    Irritation  of  the  air-paa*  penon  aeensed  of  haring  violated  a  eero^ 
sages  also  provokes  urethritis;  asthma,  co-  talons  ^ild  often  yeaia  of  age,  had  infected 
ryza,  cynanche,  pneumonia,  &c.  have  ter-  her  with  gonorrhoea,  thon^  the  aecnaed 
minated  by  arethriai  discharge.  Urethritis  is  was  found  perfiecthr  free  Urom  any  aretteal 
aometimeaaocompaniadbyTiolenteoiii^and  discharge.    Bat  it  is  avalgar  notion  thai 
difficult  breathing,  and  is  arrested  when  the  aexnal  intercourse  with  a  healthy  individual 
expectoraiion  acquires  a  certain    consist-  relieves   or   diminishea  that  disease,  and 
ence,  the  cough  becoming  less  troublesome,  hence  the  frequency  of  attempts  to  violate 
This  coincidence  frequently  explains  the  children  of  a  tender  age,  or  girls  about  th» 
tanaea  of  pretended  pulmonary  consamp*  age  of  puberty.    In  all  aceaaationa  of  thia 
tioDs  formerly  attributed  to  venereal  origin,  kind  the  male  should  ba  examined,  and  the 
and  the  epidemic  gonorrhoeas  which  was  presence  or  absence  of  urethral  discharge 
laid  to  have    occurred   after   the  sudden  established.    It  is  alio  proved  beyond  the 
change  of  the  weather  from  hot  to  cold,  possibility  of  doubt  that  venereal  exceasea 
which  greatly  increased  the  inflammations  between  two  peieons  whose  f^nital  organs 
of  the  chest.    It  has  been  long  known  thai  are  healthy,  may  be  followed  m  one  or  both 
the  impression   of  cold  air  and  moisture  by  urethritis.    Cullerier  has  met  with  seve- 
on  the  surfiice  of  the  body,  or  on  the  parts  ral  cases  of  this  description ;  he  relates  one, 
■ear  the  genital  organs,  as  immersion  of  the  in  which  the  woman  enioyed  perfect  health, 
entire  body  or  the  inferior  extremities  in  and  she  communicated  blenorrhagia  to  all 
cold  water,  may  induce  urethritis,  and  in-  who  had  commerce  with  her.    He  also  men- 
crease  or  diminish  urethral  discharges.  tions  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
Chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  cal-  never  affected   with  any    genital  disease, 
cnlos  in  that  organ,  or  in  the  areter»  or  in  whom  he  found  perfectly  healthy,  who  very 
the  kidnevs,  may  excite  urethral  discharge :  recently   had  communicated  to  a  young 
and  it  is  also  induced  in  certain  patients  by  man,  gonorrhoea  of  the  most  inflammatory 
Irritations  in  the  fibrous  and  muscular  tis-  description;  and  he  states  that  he  conld 
snee,  such  as  those  cansed  by  rhenniatism  multiply  many  such  cases.    He  remarks, 
nnd  gout.    Hippoerates  atated  that  stran^  that  masturbation  practised  with  violence, 
guary,    and  many    other  symptoms,  fre-  will  produce  this  affection,  he  has  seen  it  in 
quently      accompanied     arthritic    pains,  children  of  both  sexet ;  but  most  frequently 
Hurry,  Barthex,  and  otheit,  described  ar-  in  girls,  as  the  irritation  is  directly  made  on 
Ihritio  gonorrhssa.    Deplaigne  and  Titiey  the  maeons  nembime.    Among  the  mew- 
hnve  observed  that  gout  was  suddenly  sue-  chanical  causes  of  nrethritis,  ars  contusions 
ceeded  by  a  discharge  from  the   urethra,  on  the  perinaum,  equitation,  stone  in  the 
which  alternated  with  the  original  disease,  bladder  or  urethra,  strictures  of  this  canal, 
Bell  haa  observed  many  patients  sueces-  the  introduction  of  instruments,  and  in  laet 
sively  attacked   with  urethral  discharge,  every  thing  which  may  mechanically  irri- 
and  pains  in  the  larger  articulations.    Cul-  tate  the  aretiira,or  the  parts  with  which  it. 
lerier  has  attested  the  same  fact.  The  former  is  connected    directly  or  sympathetically 
writer  has  stated,  that  the  discharge  is  fre-  Urethritis  arising  from  such  causes,  is  seldontf 
quently  seen  in  labonren  who  work*  in  very  acute,  is  of  modi  nM>r»  frequent  oeeur* 
water.    Martin  has  related  the  case  of  a  rence  than  is  gnnerally  imagined,  and  usually 
man  who  suffered  from  rheumatism  in  the  ceases  when  the  exciting  cause  is  removed, 
shoulder,  whose  pains  suddenly  ceased  on        Hie  application  of  chemical  irritants,  suck 
the  appearance  of  a  mneous  discharge  from  as  the  various  substances  used  in  in|eetions» 
the   urethra.    Diesaae  of   the  lymphatic  frequently  cause  urethritis  and  inflaunna^ 
svstem  will  also  jproduce  it.  It  is  frequently  tion    of    the    genito-urinary    apparatus* 
observed  in  scrofulous  persons  from  the  age  Among  this  class  of  causes,  we  may  in- 
of  infancy  upwards,  aa  attested  by  nume-  elude  natural  secretions,  which,  if  acciden* 
lous   obstetric  writem.    The  discharge  in  tally  becosM  Irrilating,  under  eireuMstaat- 
such  cases  may  be  totally  independent  of  ces  which  at  all  tiviss  it  is  not  easy  to  ap- 
violence   offered  to   the  genitals,  and  has  preeiate,butaHiongwhich  the  decomposition 
been '  often  erroneously  considered  conta-  of  certain  products,  in  persons  who  neglect 
gious,  a  mistake  whicn  has  frequently  led  proper  cleanliness,  induce  inflammations  of 
to  the  eonvietion  of  tmioeent  persons  an-  ike  mcmbianes  that  Itenish  thin.    It  is  la 
cnsed  of  having  oommitted  fsmale  violation,  iim  wny  that  wf  nan  exFlnin  the  nrethinl 
Such  occurrences  are  graphically  described  diieharge,  which  lometimea  follows  sexual 

V  v2 
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comaerce  with  women   daring  menslnia-    experience  of  the  anthor.     It  is  a  met 


iioa,  the  lochia!  diacharge  or  leucorrh4Ba. 
The  oommonest  caoie  of  bl^noRhflgia  or 
gonorrhoea  if  the  application  of  a  morbid 
leeretioii  from  venereal  ulcers,  or  mucous 
membiBaes  inflamed  by  this  canse.  A 
qoeetion  has  long  been  discussed,  whether 


valmable  compQatioB  to  those  who  msy  not 
have  the  opportniiitj,  nor  Ae  pecnmaiy 
means,  to  possess  the  pile  of  obstetric  Uterm- 
tnre  of  diiferent  ages  and  nations. 

The  work  before  ns  has  been  rewritten  and 


ttie  matter  of  a  chancre  conld  produce  go«  j  ,.  ^     <  ^    ^  ..  ,  ._.    i       ^ 

aorrh«a.  and  Tice  verw.  A  rast  number  of    rtm<^t\ltd ;  hideed  it  is  an  ongimd  produc 

the  most  experienced  authors  have  written  tion,andnotanew;cdition.  M.Velpeaa  states, 
upon  this  question ;  the  majority  of  whom  in  his  prefaee,  that  he  has  strenvooaly  deter- 
are  of  ognion.  tlmt  these  diseases  are  to-     ^„^  ^  ^^^j^  j^j^.^^  ^  „^    H^ 

telly  dmerent    I  have  never  seen  a  caw  of    ,  .        *  «  L*v    *v*l»  ..-.•• 

gonorrhiBa  produce  syphilis  or  the  reverse.     ^  "P^ken  of  sU  without  hatred  or  restraint, 

1  therefore  ioUy  agree  with  those  who  deny     but  also  without  enthusiasm,  and  with  per- 

tbe  identity  of  these  diseases.    M.  Ricord's     feet  independence.   «  The  sdenees  form  a  re- 

Essays,  published  in  this  journal,  establish 

the  £sct.  nnally,  certain  diseases  of  the  skin 

may  produce  blenorrhagia,  such  as  lepra, 

tinea,  Sec. 

(70  be  eoM/iancd). 
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Traiii  amplet  de  VArt  del  Aeemuhemem  ou 
Toeologie  Tkeorique  ei  Pratique  avee  un 
gbrSgS  de$  Mdladiet  qui  eompHquetfi  la  OroS' 
uue,  le  Travail  et  let  Cauehetf  et  de  Cellea 
qui  affeetent  Us  Enfant  ntnmeau — nh  avee 
AiUtt.     Par  Alf.  Velpeau   Professeor  de 
Cliniqne  Chimrgicale,   &c.      A  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Art  qf  Midwtfery,  or  Theo^ 
retieal  and  Practical  Zoology,  with  a  eoni' 
'  pendium  qf  those  Diseases  which  complicate 
Pregnancy,  Labour,  and  the  Puerperal  con* 
ditions  and  qf  those  which  affect  new  bom 
JtifanU—with  an  Atlas,    By  Alfred  Vel- 
peau, Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  &c.    Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.      Brussels 
and  London.  1836.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  547* 
Sixteen  Plates. 
Wn  give  the  title  of  this  learned  and  stan- 
dard work  in  fuH,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
our  readers  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its 
eztentf  and  in  justification  of  our  lengthened 

notloe  of  it. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
productions  of  hnmaa  industry.  It  contains 
the  best  history  of  gynneology  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  indefatigable  author  gives  a  eom- 
plete  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  best  an- 
eient  and  modern  writers  on  the  subject.  It 
is  an  acoarate,  well  digested,  well  written 


public  in  which  every  man  ought  to  be  sit 
liberty  to  search,  examine,  to  have  his 
oidnions,  and  to  say  what  he  thinks.  Truth 
is  the  avowed  object  of  all  who  cultivate 
them,  but  as  truth  may  be  arrived  at  in  va- 
rious ways,  I  could  never  understand  why  a 
reasonable  man  could  be  offended  because  his 
ideas  do  not  form  the  law  for  others.*'  M« 
Velpeau  has  evinced  this  q»irit  throughout 
his  work. 

Our  anthor  claims  the  merit  of  having  pro- 
posed the  term  obstetrieie  in  1823,  that  it  has 
since  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Blundell,  and  also 
in  Italy.    M.  Velpeau  is  in  error  so  faras 
the  adoption  of  the  term  obstetriey  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  editor  of  this  journal  was  the 
first  to  adopt  it,  previous  to  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Blundell's  work  in  1834,  and  Dr.  Cas- 
tle, the  editor  of  the  work,  acknowledged 
having  adopted  the  term  from  Dr.  Ryan,  who 
used  it  in  1631.    M.  Velpeau  proposed  the 
term  tocology,  which  was  also  adoptad  by 
Dr.  R. ;  but  he  was  not  the  first  who  em- 
ployed the  word  eutoda — a  term  used  by 
Merriman,  Blake,  and  others.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  introduction  of  the  term  oecytocie,  ex- 
pressive of  the  means  of  hastening  labour. 
He  complains  that  some  of  his  eountrymen 
have  accused  him  of  neologism,  an  aceusa- 
tion  urged  very  fiereely  in    this    country, 
against  those  who  ventare  to  introduce  terms 
more  conformable  to  sdentifie  phraseology, 
(see  Prefhce  to  Manual  of  Midwifery,'  ot 


history,    evincing    deliberation,     research,  Compendium  of  Gynecology.  Third  Edition, 

judgment,  and  fidelity.    The  work  is  one  of  1831),  and  to  the  rules  of  grammar.     He 

the  most  able,  impartial,  and  comprehensive,  defines  the  science  of  midwifery  (aeeouefae^ 

^hieh  modem  times  have  produced.    Every  mens),  the  whole  of  human  knowledge  rela- 

page  of  it  is  written  with  a  spirit  of  candour,  tive  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species.    We 

impartiality,  and  philosophy.     It  is  an  un-  cannot  help  observing  that  the  terms  first 

dertaking  of  the  best  kind,  and  creditable  proposed  by.u^^gynsMOlogy  and  psedonoso- 

alike  to  the  learning^  research,  aad  great  -logy— are  more  correct  and  comprdiensive 
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than  Biidwlftry,  for  all  that  relates  to  the 
N^oetion  of  the  spedes.  We  aUo  regret 
that  the  author  has  not  employed  our  term 
obitetridaii,  Instead  of  aeeooehenr.  We 
trust  he  will  excuse  these  suggestions,  and 


ready  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,'*  oiirftu« 
thor's  remarks,  as  also  those  knights-errant 
medical  Quixotes,  who  have  figured  in  thn 
<*  Times"  and  in  '<  dienlars  to  the  ladies.'* 
Let  onr  anUe  corporations  peruse  this  artide^ 


duly  consider  them  hefore  the  appearance  of     and  they  must  he  confounded  at  their  own 


his  next  edition. 

He  informs  us  that  he  has  put  under  con- 
tribution not  only  the  works  of  his  country- 
mes,  both  andent  and  modern,  hut  also  tiiose 
of  foreigners  whieh  he  was  able  to  procure. 
His  experience  is  derired  Irom  the  carefol 
obsertatton  of  l,aoo  parturitions.    He  fur- 
ther enumerates  tiie  Tarious  additions  he  has 
msde  to  the  former  editions  of  the  work, 
whieh  was  originally  intended  as  the  heads 
of  bis  lectures.    He  has  appended  copious 
notes  at  the  fbot  of  erery  page,  and  dted  aU 
authors  whose  opinions  and  facts  (cases) 
were  important,  not  to  make  a  parade  of  yain 
erudition,  hot  to  appropriate  to  each  his  pod- 
tion  in  the  Tast  fidd  of  sdence.    He  aflirms 
that  he  has  not  written  a  dngle  sentence  he 
has  not  retf,  and  he  Tcntnres  to  hope  that 
those  who  know  his  taste  for  labour  will  not 
question  his  statement.    He  has  prefixed  a 
history  of   ohstetricy,  and  illustrated  the 
subject  by  bcaatiftilly  executed  plates.   Sudi 
are  the  chief  points  touched  on  in  the  pre- 
face. 

The  asKt  portion  of  the  work  is  the  intro- 
duction, whidi  is  dlTided  into  four  artidcs. 
1.  Value  of  the  sdence  of  obstetricy.  S. 
Who  ought  to  practise  obstetricy.  3.  His- 
torical notlee  of  obstetricy.  4.  Dividon  of 
obstotricy  by  Tarioos  authors,  and  Tarious 
tablaa  shewing  the  results  of  all  reports  on 
the  aabject. 

The  iatroductlott  occupies  forty-two  dosdy 
printed  pages,  royal  oetaio,  and  contains  ma- 
teriala  sufident  for  a  large  Tolume,  and  sudi 


ddinquendes  in  excluding  obstetricy  from  the 
pale  of  medldne.  Let  them  reflect,  if  they 
can  reflect,  on  the  ftict  that  so  late  as  tte 
year  1750,  according  to  one  of  themseWetf, 
1  woman  died  out  of  erery  42 ;  in  the  British 
Lying  in  Hospital  in  London,  in  1780,  1  in 
60 ;  in  1798,  1  in  288 ;  and  at  present,  ntft 
1  in  1000,  if  attended  by  sdentiftc  obstetri- 
daas.  The  mortality  of  infants  was  pro- 
portionate. In  1758,  1  in  15  perished ;  la 
1780, 1  in  44  ;  in  1798,  1  ift  77  ;  at  present, 
not  1  in  100. 

The  insanity  of  the  coUegss  is  restrained 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  pablle.'  The  "nAtm 
of  the  public  has  put  the  inhuman  members 
of  these  sodetles  In  strdt  waistcoat^. 
The  race  of  Intdleet  is  too  fost  for  them.  - 
The  publie  wiU  have  medical  attendanto  at 
the  dangerous  hour  of  human  birth,  and 
nothing  can  prerent  it. 

But  why,  la  the  names  of  sdence  and  of 
reason,  should  the  genernHfe  Auctton  In  ita 
normal  and  abnormal  states,  be  exduded 
firom  the  rest  of  the  human  economy  ?«-we 
nerer  could  comprehend.  * 

9.  iTAo  €mghi  to  praeOte  obtUMcjf  f  In 
this  artide  Professor  Vdpeen  urges  all  the 
argaasents  in  fhwur  and  against  midwiTce  aad 
medkal  practitioners.  In  this  artide,  tile 
author  gWes  dear  eridenee  that  he  has  eo«- 
sulted  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  hla 
eminent  successors  to  the  middle  ages,  when 
barbarism  had  obscured,  or  nearly  annlhlhitort 
all  the  sdeaees.  He  has  found  in  the  worka 
of  the  fathen  of  phydc,  that  ahnost  erery 


aa  were  not  collected  without  the  labour  of     one  of  the  modem  obstetric  operations  were 

described  and  recommended.  He  also  dtes 
those  of  Qalen*  Cdsns,  iBtlus,  &c. ;  but  has 
not  referred  to  the  work  of  our  Ittaetrftoitt 
countryman  Hanrey,  in  which  he  would  hafo 
liDund, that thedlseoterer  of  the  dreulatkMi 
of  the  bhMd  was  the  first  phyddan  alter  tte 
reriTal  of  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
who  performed  obstetric  operations  *. 


This  part  of  the  work  is  so  interest- 
ing and  Inetmethre,  that  to  do  it  Justice  we 
ahoold  give  a  literal  translation  of  it.  Our 
liaaita  will  not  allow  us,  '*our  poverty  but 
aot  oar  wiU  coaseats."  We  can  only  notlee 
It  anparfidaUy. 

I.  The ptHm ^ the aeitiue qf  obitdrieif.  In 
this  artide  the  justly  edebratcd  author  de- 
t«ila  and  refotes  all  the  miserable  driTcUers 
wrho  IfeaTc  attempted  to  eppredate  this 
bramdfc  of  sdence.  We  stion^y  advise  onr 
Coltegee  of  Phyaidaiia  and  Surgeoas,  **  to 


•  Exerdtationes  de  Generatione  Anima- 
linm.     Qnibus  aceudent  de  Partn,  de  Mem- 
braale  ae  hamoribus  uteri, 
tkme.   1603, 


et  de  ooBoep- 
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la  Us  iroric  will  b«  feuBd  amneiovs  obtto-  ieann  the  lar(6tt  thrangk  which  tht  infast 

trie  cases  which  he  attendeil,  and  for  whieh  has  to  pass.    We  have  deemed  it  nsoeisary 

he  performed  the  necessary  operations.    His  to  describe  the  dimensions  of  the  infant's 

worlK,  from  whieh  we  quote,  was  published  •  head,  and  the  mechanism  of  natarai  Isboar, 

about  sixty  years  before  the  time  at  which  after  those  of  tiie  bones  of  the  pelni,  ^th  a 

.^olcs  Clement,  a  French  physician,  attended  view  to  teach  the  stndent  the  adaptation  of 

the  mistress  of  Lonis  XI  t  and  to  whom  is  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  during  the  fondion  of 

•nrroneonsly  given  the  merit  of  having  been  parturition.    This  is  a  digression^  but  one  of 

thefirstmaleobstetrlciaii.  Dates  are  stnbbom  importance  to  the,  obstetric  student     It 

things  s  and  those  who  malM  random  aaser-  shews  him  the  importance  of  committing  to 

tions  will  do  well  to  rt fer  to  them.  memory  both  the  nseasurements  of  the  pd- 

Our  aiithor  gives  a  catalogue  of  all  the  tia  and  head,  and  their  rdations  dming  par- 

tminent  writers  on  obstetrics,  to  the  present  turition.  This  exposition  must  be  given  after 

period,  in  strict  chronological  order.    He  the  osteology  of  the  pelvis,  or  in  the  article 

mitidses  the  respective  works,  and    finds  parturition. 

much  fimlt  with  two  of  our  most  celebrated        After  a  careful  perusal  of  M.  Vdpeaa's 

obstetridaiis.   We  agree  with  him  in  opinion  irst  booh,  we  pronounce  it  most  ably  execttted, 

that  Burns'  work  is  one  of  our  best,  And  is  ^th  the  exception  of  one  typegn^eal  error, 

Iwtter  executed  than  others  that  have  sue-  which  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  student, 

caededit    The  charge  nmde  against  many  of  '   This  occurs  in  page  87 ;  in  the  deealption 

our  writers  and  lecturers,  of  not  keeping  ^  the  axee  of  the  superior  sttult  or  ^erw 

.pace  with  the  progress  of  science  in  other  tnreof  the  pelvis,  the  word  Inferior  is  printed 

countries,  is  perfisetly  just ;  lor  they  often  iastead  of  superior. 

«eem  to  bo  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of        la  speaking  of  deformities  of  the  poMs, 

acdidne  beyond  their  own  country.    The  ^*  Velpeau  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have 

last  part  of  the  introduction  is  devoted  to  the  treated  t^e  subject  so  fully  as  it  merita.     He 

divisions  of  labours,  and  statistical  records  ^^^  ^^^  "tate  that  the  pelvis  is  not  neoeaaa. 

of  the  mortality  of  lying-in  womea  in  diiii-  ^T  deformed  in  cases  of  curvature  of  the 

rtet  pubhc  ioetitulioas.    These  racords  will  ^^^  *  ^^  ^^^^  "mU^  we  are  often  oon- 

he  perused  with  great  intcreat  by  every  prae-  *^^ted  by  the  parenU  of  deformed  youag 

tical  obstetrician.  .  The  author  now  com-  women  who  are  about  to  be  married.     It 

Acaees  his  treatise,  and  dl^es  It  Into  six  •^onid  be  known  that,  according  to  the  latest 

parts — 1.  The  anatomical  part,  9.  Thephy-  Britidi  writers  on  deformities,  when   spl- 

.  eiological.  a.  Gestation.   4.  The  ovum,   f .  ^^  curvature  beginrafter  the  age  of  twelve. 

On  parturitioa*    6.  Oa  pnerpendity,  or  the  the  pelvis  seldom  suffers  unless  than  be 

puerperal  state.  rickets  of  other  bones.    In  fact  thara  usay 

M.  Velpeau  occupies  forty-eight  pages  in  ^  the  greatest  spinal  excurvatiba,  the  bones 

describing  gynsraotomy,  or  the  anatomy  of  anchylosed  almost  at  right  anglea,  aad  the 

woman.    His  descriptions  are  minute  aad  women  bear  diildrea  without  any  operation, 

most  accurate.    He  first  describes  the  bones  We  have  a  pelvis  of  such  a  woman  In  our 

'  ef  the  pelvis,  articulations,  straits,  dlmea-  collection,  and  many  may  be  seen  in   oar 

aioBs,  diAiBrenoes  relative  to  age,  sex,  and  sps-  difibrent  museums*    But  it  is  also  m  finet, 

dee,  uses  of  the  pelvis,  vieee  of  conformatioa,  that  pelvic  and  spinal  defbnnity  coexiat»  nmd 

including  all  defbimities,  their  causes,  aad  that  great  cautlan  and  care  are  neeeaastty  In 

the  methods  of  detectifig  them ;   he  then  ascertaining  the  dlmensioaa,  and  deddln|f  tlie 

describes  the  sexual  organs :  such  are  the  qvestlon  whether  it  Is  safc  or  prudent  liar  a 

'Coatents  of  the  first  booh.     This  Is  the  deformed  vromoa  to  iharry.    The  first  obato- 

grammar  of  obstetriey,  the  book  of  nature  trie  consultation  to  which  we  wate   called 

.which  every  obstetrician  must  study  with  the  after  reeeiving  our  aeademio  testimonial,  Was 

deepest  attention.      No    one  can  practise  a  case  la  point;  aad  since  that  period  we 

obstetriey  with  safety  to  his  patient,  or  credit  have  been  eonsulted  in  a  doaen  such  camea. 

to  liimself,  who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  In  one  of  these,  the  pelvis  wae  so  deforsned, 

with  gyuicotomy,  which  ln£enM  him  of  the  that  the  Cweaiee*  '*'^-^'«-  naly  ccttM  eflfect 

measurfments  of  the  pelvis,  by  which  ha  i  e  laiy  tm  gpat 
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married,  that  we  could  only  dissuade  her 
from  it,  by  shewing^  ber  a  pelvis  deformed 
like  her  ot?o>  the  impossibility  of  an  infant 
passing  through  it  if  even  embrytomized, 
and  that  gastro-hysterotomy  alone  could 
enable  our  practitioner  to  extract  it,  or  that 
she  should  lose  her  life.  Such  cases  are 
however  of  rare  occurrence. 

Here  \re  must  pause  at  present,  and  shall 
conUnutf  our  review  of  this  splendid  work, 
ttotU  we  place  its  merits  before  our  readers. 


ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON    PHLE- 

BOLITES.      BT    JOHN  REID,  M.  D. 

SiNCC  writing  the  few  remarks  on  phlebolites 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  I 
found,  during  the  last  summer,  several  of 
these  bodies  in  the  vesical  and  uterine  veins, 
which  presented  some  unusual  appearances. 
The  largest  was  at  least  of   the  size  of  a 
garden-pea:  the  others  were    considerably 
smaller.     The  largest  and  several    of   the 
smaller  consisted   of  two  distinct  portions. 
The  smaller  portion  occupied  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities, was  smooth  externally,  of  a  bluish 
colour,  and  was  nearly  of  the  consistence  of 
cartilage ;  the  larger  portion  was  of  a  bony 
hardness  throughout.  When  dried,  this  small- 
er portion  shrunk  ooasiderably,  and  resem- 
bled in  appearance  a  piece  of  dried  cartilage. 
I  find,  upon  more  extensive  inquiry,  as  I 
had  previously  expected,  that  many  of  those 
much  engaged  in  dissection  have  observed 
these  bodies  more  than  once.     I  have  found 
them  in  five  out  of  the  last  sixty  subjects  ia 
the  dissection  of  which  T  have  been  concern- 
ed.    My  friend,  Mr.  Fergusson,  informs  me 
that  he  once  found  them  in  great  quantity  in 
the  mesenteric  veins. 

Hedemann  gives  the  following  analysis  of 
them  by  Omelin : 

Animal  matter  ....  a7J> 
Phosphate  of  lime  .  .  63.6 
Carbonate  of  lime  .  .  15.5 
Magnesia  and  loss  .  .     3.5 

100.0* 
It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Lee  that  Dr.  Prout  has 
also  analyzed  them,  and  has  obtained  similar 
reatUtct  Though  the  diilerent  changes 
through  which  these  bodies  paes  in  their 
formation  have  now  been  pretty  accurately 
ascertained,  yet  the  mature  of  the  causes 
"wphieh  produce  these  changes  is  exceedingly 
obacure.    Tiedemann,      Ottot,    LobstBin§, 

*  t1edemann's2eitschrift  fur  Physiologic, 
Tiwter  Baad  Erstea  Heft,  1 83 1 . 

t  Cyclop«Bdia  of  Practical  Medioiae,  article 
Veins. 

t  Otto*s  Pathological  Anatomy,  translated 
%|r  Soatk. 

§  A^ohatev'a  ina^n^  Mhflioglquu 


Cloquet,  and  Dr.  Carsewell*,  all  agree  that 
they  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  veins ; 
that  they  at  irst  consist  of  a  coagulum  of 
blood ;  in  the  interior  of  this  clot  the  fibria 
becomes  pale  and  concrete,  then  assumes  aa 
osseous  appearance,  and  this  goes  on  little  by 
little,  and  layer  after  layer  towards  the  dr- 
cumforence.  We  could  easily  class  their 
formation  with  the  occasional  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter  among  the  other  tissueSy 
if  Hodgson's  opinion  was  correct,  that  they 
were  4rst  formed  external  to  the  veins,  and 
afterwards  made  their  way  by  absorptioa 
into,  the  interior ;  or  if,  according  to  Andralf , 
they  were  in  general  first  developed  in  the 
middle  coat  of  the  veins,  and  then  passed  ln« 
to  their  interior  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
false  cartilages  are  formed,  and  pass  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joints.  Hodgson  stands  alone 
in  his  opinion ;  and  we  even  find  Mr.  Lang- 
stalft,  upon  whose  anthority  he  describes 
these  bodies,  inclined  to  believe  that  they  ara 
formed  in  the  interior  of  the  veins.  The  ad* 
hesions  of  these  bodies  to  the  inner  coat  of 
the  veins  by  a  fine  membrane,  as  observed  by 
Tiedemaan  and  CruYeilhierf,  would  aibrd 
some  countenance  to  Andral's  opinion,  were 
it  not  at  variance  with  accurate  observation  ; 
aad  we  may  suppose  that  this  appearance  was 
produced  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body 
causing  irritation  and  eflfnsioa  of  coagalable 
lymph. 

Tiedemann  II,  and,  following  him,  tiobstein, 
suppose  them  to  be  formed  by  a  mechanical 
deposition  of  the  calcareous  matter  contained 
ia  the  blood,  iatermixing  itself  with  the.  albu- 
men of  the  blood.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  opinion  is  unable  to  explaia  the  manner 
of  their  formation  in  may  cases,  aad  eonse* 
quently,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  pro* 
bable  cause  of  ^elr  formation  in  those  easet 
which  seem  to  agree  with  this  supposition. 
Mechanical  deposition  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  blood  cannot,  I  think,  explaia 
their  formation  in  thoee^  cases,  where  we  find 
an  osseous-looking  depiMit  taking  place  ia 
the  centre  of  a  coagulum,  around  which  the 
fibrin  an^ngeS  itself  in  concentric  lamina,  in* 
creasing  in  density  as  we  proceed  to  the  cen- 
tre, and  where  apparently  those  nearest  the 
centre  gradually  assaaie  this  osseoos  appear* 
aace,  which  exteade  itself  towards  the  cir- 
cumference. 


*  Cyclepadia  of  Practical  Medicine,  article 
Veias. 

t  Aadral*a  Aaatomie  Pathologique,  vol. 
ii,  p.  431. 

X  LoadoaMedieo-ChiruigicalTraasactions, 
vol.  TiU. 

$  Cruveilhire's  Anatomic  Pathotoglque, 
voLlI,  p.  71. 

jj  Journal  CoBiplemeatairedu  Diction,  dcs 
Scieaees  Medic  vol.  iii. 

f  Cloqaet's  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,  and 
Obeervatkms  of  Dr.  Carsweil  in  article  Veins, 
Cydopsidla  af  Practleal  Medicine. 
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If  tiiese  bodies  resulted  from  mechanical 
depositioQ,  could  the  earthy  salts  pass  through 
the  several  dense  lajnins  of  fibrin,  and  de- 
posit themselves,  apparently  in  certain  pro- 
portionSi  in  the  innermost  laminae  ?  If  the 
presence  of  the  earthy  salts  was  the  result 
of  a  deposition,  would  they  not  rather  be 
found  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  most  ez- 
'ternal  lamina,  instead  of  penetrating  through 
it  to  reach  the  innermost  ?  We  cannot,  at  least 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  refer  their  formation  to  any  chemi- 
cal agency.  Their  formation  is  probably  aliin 
to  the  occasional  hardening  of  tubercles  into 
bony  concretions,  which  is  a  process  inde- 
pendant  of  any  vascular  organization  of  the 
tubercles  themselves.  It  in  also  illustrated 
by  the  formation  of  the  vegetations  on  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  as  observed  by  Laennec 
and  Dr.  Alison — also  to  the  tubercular  pu- 
rulent, or  encephaloid  deposits,  sometimes 
found  in  the  fibrinous  clots  within  the  heart 
and  great  vessels. 

I  can  scarcely  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion 
on  this  subject ;  but  I  must  confess  I  feel  in- 
clined to  believe  (however  fanciful  the  opinion 
may  appear  to  some  physiologists)  that  the 
^reat  resemblance  of  those  bodies  in  their 
chemical  analysis  to  the  osseous  texture,  the 
manner  of  their  formation,  and  their  possess- 
ing in  some  cases  physical  properties  similar 
to  cartilage,  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  they  are  the  result'  of  a  process 
resembling  the  formation  of  the  osseous  tis- 
sue in  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  possible,  that  when  our  knowledge  of 
the  spontaneous  motions  observed  in  the  cir- 
culating fluids  of  vegetables  and  animals  be- 
comes more  extended,  we  may  be  furnished 
with  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
origin.  , 

Tiedemann  and  Lobstein  are  of  opinion 
that  these  bodies  are  more  frequently  found 
in  arthritic  patients ;  and  they  believe  that 
this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that 
the  blood  in  those  individusls  may  contain  a 
greater  quantity  of  earthy  salts.  The  con- 
cretions, however,  found  in  the'  joints  of 
arthritic  patienta  consist  of  urate  of  soda,  a 
salt  not  discovered  in  the  phlebolites.  In  aU 
the  subjects  in  which  I  found  them,  there  was 
no  reason  to  suspect  any  arthritic  affection ; 
but  having  had  very  few  opportunities  of  dis- 
secting subjects  who  have  suffered  from  gout, 
I  cannot  speak  of  their  relative  frequency. 
They  are  generally  described^as  being  deposit- 
ed in  the  dilated  veins ;  but  we  so  often  see 
tiie  dilations  corresponding  to  the  varied  sizes 
of  these  bodies,  that  it  appears  probable  that 
they  are  very  f^uentiy  the  consequence  of 
their  presenoe. 

Since  the  preceding  observatioxis  were 
vrritten,  I  have  found  several  phlebolites,  in 
the  spermatic  or  rather  the  ovarian  veins  of 
the  two  last  subjects  I  have  dissected.  In 
one  of  these  subjects,  we  found  them  in  aU 
the  different  stages  of  their  fonnatiott. 


€^t  %milsnn  MMM 

AND 

i^utjitnil  Slffumxl. 

Saiurdatff  June  20M,  1835. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  8TUDT  OP  LBOAL 
HEDICINE. 

Medicine,  interestiDg  though  it  be  as 
the  most  ezteosive  and  varied  of  the 
sciences,  and  valuable  as  an  art  preserv- 
ing and  restoring  the  greatest  temporal 
"blessing  which  man  enjoys,  never  as- 
silbies  a  finer  position  than  when  it 
appears  as  the  ally  of  public  justice,  and 
the  guide  of  the  laws.     The  almost 
unerring  certainty  with  which  an  en- 
lightened physician  may  illustrate  many 
cases  whose  intricacies  could  never  be 
unravelled  without  his  aid,  the  efficient 
protection  he  may  afford  to  suspected 
innocence,  and  the  searching  light  with 
which  he  may  penetrate  the  secrecy  of 
guilt,  are  considerations  well  calculated 
to  make  us  proud  of  our  profession. 
Yet  it  is  not  less  extraordinary  than 
true,  that  a  great  number  of  practi- 
tioners, otherwise  well  informed,  are 
content  to  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  pro* 
found  ignorance  of  all  that  relates  to 
legal  medicine;  and  that  we  have  no 
less  cause  for  mortification  at  the  awk- 
ward exhibitions  made  by  some  pro- 
fessors of  our  art,  than  for  admiration 
of  the  results  produced  by  the  know- 
ledge and  acumen  of    others.      The 
study  of  legal  medicine  has  been  till 
lately  so  entirely  neglected,  and  is  even 
now  80  insufficiently  enforced,  by  the 
guardians   of    medical    education    in 
these  kingdoms,  that  ignorance  of  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  practitioners 
has  been  a  matter  rather  of   regret 
than  of  reprehension ;  the  importance 
of  this  branch,  however,  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  so  generally  recognised,  and 
the  facilities  of  cultivating  it  so  mnch 
extended,  that  future  deficiency  will 
justly  entail  disgrace,  and  even  involve 
a   degree   of    criminality.      Without 
wishing  to  make  any  disagreeable  ap- 
plication of  these  remarks  to  indivi- 
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duals,  we  may  allude  to  a  case  that 
oceorred  last  week,  where  an  unfortu- 
nate woman  was  committed  for  a 
murder  of  which  she  was  entirely  in- 
nocent, and  several  medical  men  found 
it  necessary  to  retract  **  a  hasty  conclu- 
sion" at  which  they  never  could  have 
arrived  if  they  had  kept  in  view  the 
familiar  fact  that  wounds  inflicted  after 
death  do  not  bleed.  Such  mistakes  may 
sometimes  involve  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  accused,  and  must  al- 
ways reflect  unmerited  discredit  on 
medical  science,  whose  dignity  every 
practitioner  should  hold  himself  bound 
to  sustain,  as  weU  by  a  due  knoif- 
ledge  of  its  principles,  as  by  a  diligent 
application  of  its  practical  resources. 

Of  all  men  living,  doctors  are  the  most 
liable  to  be  praised  where  they  have  no 
merit,  and  censured  where  they  are  not 
to  blame.  Every  candid  man,  on  re- 
curring to  the  history  of  his  own  prac- 
tice, will  admit  that  he  has  sometimes 
gained  great  glory  for  considerably  re- 
tarding the  recovery  of  a  patient ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  luckless  son  of  ^scu- 
lapius  often  acquires  a  reputation  little 
better  than  that  of  an  assassin,  among 
the  relations  and  friends  of  a  person  who 
has  died  in  spite  of  the  best  directed  ef- 
.  forts  of  the  healing  art. 

The  laity  are  extremely  apt  to  form 
a  judgment  from  results,  to  which  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  criterion 
which  they  misname  common  sense} 
thus  if  a  patient  were  to  be  denied 
immediate  admission  to  an  hospital,  on 
the  ground  that  his  case  was  not  so 
'  urgent  as  that  of  many  other  applicants, 
and  the  said  patient  were  to  die  a  few 
minutes  after,  many  would  at  once  con« 
elude  that  the  physician  who  examined 
him  was  either  intolerably  ignorant  or 
detestably  inhuman;  yet  a  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  the  other  day,  at  St 
George's  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  then  officiating.  The  pa- 
tient laboured  under  an  organic  diseaae 
of  the  heartywhich  every  medical  practi- 


tioner knows' may  at  any  time  terminate 
fatally  in  a  moment;  at  this  very  hospi- 
tal the  illustrious  John  Hunter,  who  was 
affected  with  a  similar  disease,  dropped 
down  dead  from  the  effect  of  some  slight 
circumstance  which  ruffled  his  temper ; 
in  the  same  way  the  poor  man  whose 
case  was  reported  in  last  week's  papers, 
may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  excite- 
ment  produced  by  his  want  of  success 
in  getting  admission  to  the  hospital. 
Although  this  case  does  not  reflect,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  on  the  skill  or  hn- 
manity  of  the  physician  to  St.  George's, 
is  it  equally  clear  that  it  does  not  im- 
pugn the   English  hospital   system? 
Even  though  art  could  have  been  of  no 
'  avail  in  curing,  and  perhaps  not  much  in 
alleviating  such  a  disease,  is  there  not 
something  revolting  to  the.  feelings  of 
humanity  in  the  idea  of  a  poor  fellow 
being  turned  away  from  a  so  eaiied  pub- 
lic  hospital,  to  die  in  the  street  ?  In 
Paris  he  would  only  have  had  to  walk 
in,  or  if,  as  very  seldom  happens,  one 
hospital  were  crowded,  he  would  merely 
have  had  to  go  to  the  next.    Whence 
arises  this   difference?    Whence  but 
from- the  fact  that  in  Paris  the  hospitals 
are  national  institutions,  commensurate 
in  their  plan  with  the  wants  of  thepopu- 
lation ;  while  in  London  they  are  prt- 
vaie  institutions,  on  a  comparatively  di- 
minutive scale,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  a  powerful  and  generous  nation. 


.»» 


*'nB8T  8VROEON8"  AND  FBINOH 
8UROBON8. 

Thk  hireling  Gazette  having  received  or- 
ders, baa  treated  ito  readen  with  a  duh  of 
aboae,  addressed  to  H.  Baam^,  whose  re- 
marks on  our  Ettgliah  hotpital-snrgeons 
formed  the  Leader  of  oar  number  of  Jane 
6th.  The  poor  thing  acknowledges  that 
sacli  is  the  only  treat  it  can  offer,  for  St 
**  never  expects  to  convince  by  argument." 
Nor  are  we  wild  ^ noagh  to  expect  such  a 
miracle :  who  ever  heard  of  the  Gaaette 
bringing  conviction  by  argument !  It  has 
been  laboaring  so  long  to  prove  that  rotten 
frnit  is  sound,  that  empty  heads  are  eiam- 
med,  and  bloddieads  leaned  prodigies,  that 
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it  has  got  cleui  out  of  the  way  of  pe»uacl-  in  Paris,  and  deny  the  iniinuation— Aw  bo 

iog  any  one  but  the  empty  and  blockheads  broad  assertion  is  ventured — that  none  bot 

who  pay  their  anunal  subscription  for  a  purely  local  treatment  is  practised  in  sorgi- 

weekly  pufT.  cal  cases  on  the  Contineot»  and  to  maintain 

In  the  impossibility  of  imagining  any  that  the  "physiologie  pathoiogique"  entailA 
other  motive,  the  Gazette  ascribes  M.  no  necessity  for  any  such  exclusive  treat- 
Banm^'  annoying  parallel  to  an  extraordi-  ment.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  onght 
nary  feeling  of  "  nationality  ;"  but  What  to  congratulate  Mr.  £.  L.  on  this  opportune 
does  it  advance  to  controvert  his  assertion,  championship,  for  we  doubt  not  we  shall  one 
that  our  hospital  surgeons  are  behind  those  day  also  have  to  congratulate  him — "  thanks 
of  the  Continent f  For  that  assertion  he  to  the  labours  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie'* — on  his 
has  at  least  given  detailed  reasons,  while  elevation  to  some  [third  or  fourth  assistant- 
our  green  friend  profTeiB  only  a  general  con-  surgeonship  of  St.  George's.  Meantime  ve 
tffsdiction.  But,  in  fact,  the  parallel  in  strongly  recommend  him  and  all  other  hoe- 
question  cannot  be  dictated  by  national  feel-  pital  Mpirantt  to  study  the  learned  baronet's 
ing  alone,  for  the  writer  makes  it  in  more  work  on  the  joints  and  the  physiology  of 
places  than  one,  as  between  London  and  flexion,  particularly  of  the  yertebral  and 
France,  "  et  aiUeurs"  knee*joints. 

But  let  us  ask  the  Gazette,  was  it  "  na-  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  give 
tionality,"  or  some  filthier  feeling,  that  all  due  credit  to  English  surgery,  but  we 
urged  ''several  of  the  first  hospital  surgeons  deny  utterly  that  our  metropolitan  boepi- 
in  London "  to  make  the  attempt  on  its  tal  surgeons  are  the  highest  authorities, 
well-knownpliability,  and  endeavour  to  stop  or  the  most  capable  of  teaching  it  We 
the  publication  of  Dupuytren's  surgical  have  before  shewn  how  necessary  time,  pa- 
lectures,  by  '<  expressing  astonishment  at  tience,  and  condescension  are  to  the  per- 
iheir  general  inferiority  to  the  doctrines  and  formance  of  the  duty  of  a  clinical  teacher, 
practiee  taught  in  the  schools  hereP"  How  surgical  or  medical.  None  of  these  do  our 
happened  it  that  none  but  "  first  hospital  hospital  gentry  bestow  on  the  patient  or  the 
surgeons  "  .sent  condemnatory  letters  to  the  student  to  the  requisite  degree.  No  wonder 
Gazette  P  Or,  is  the  opinion  of  those  magni-  that  so  few  of  the  risingstudents  of  the  time  of 
flcos  that  of  all  English  surgeons?  We  M.  Roux's  visit  should  have  failed  to  answer 
ihould  be  sorry  to  think  so:  we  should  be  Uie  expectations  of  that  distinguished  snr- 
sorry  to  think  that  of  the  many  who  travel  geon ;  the  mode  in  which  they  were  in- 
among  the  continental  schools  none  did  not  atrncted  was  vicious;  the  mode  which  they 
return  minus  the  mania  for  throwing  scruple  found  it  necessary  to  employ  for  obtaining 
doses  of  calomel  to  the  liver,  antimonials  to  place  and  practice  was  vile,  and  smothered 
the  skin,  opium  to  the  nerves,  and,  worst  of  ^11  nobler  ambition  pf  science.  Whenever, 
all,  the  operating  mania,  imparted  to  them  by  therefore,  such  opportunity  as  that  aflbrded 
th^  ffore^aid  "  first  hospital  surgeons."  i,y  j^,  Baum^'  strictures  presente  itself  for 

Alas!  that  we  should  be  unable  to  include  disabusing  these  individuals  as  to  theif  vast 

the  accomplished  Mr.  Edwin  Lee  in  this  importance  and  authority  in  surgical  science, 

rational  baud— Mr.  Edwin  Lee,  "  who  is  now  ^g  shall  seize  it.  For  the  rest,  wecould  name 

in  Paris,"  who  "has  been  in  the  habit  of  a  score  of  provincial  surgeons,  each  more 

visiting  the  hospitals  of  the  Continent  dur-  competent  for  the  oflice  than  nine  out  of  ten 

ing  the  last  seven  orcars,"— (what  an  inge-  of  those  who  now  grace  our  metropolitan 

nious  and  cheap  advertisement ») — who  has  hospitals.  o 

been  "  nettled  by  the  manner  in  which  ^.  ,, 

•,!.,««  '  1  *,.       J      t  *' REMARKS  ON  DROPSY,"  JkT  THE  COL- 

English  surgeons  are  spoken  of,"  and  who  .      „  ,-**»•  vvj« 

,  ..X  4  .  .  .,      .  LEGE  OF  PHT8IGIAN8. 

has  written  a  most  magnanimous  epistle,  in 

bad  French,  to  the  Gazette  Medicate,  and  ^  *h^  ^^^r  qf  ihe  Londum  Medical  4iid 

another,  in  worse  English,  to  the  Medical  Surgical  Journal. 

Gazette !    But  we  dry  our  tears  on  this  af-  ^^"T"?  ^^^e  "ought  In  vain  for  a  novel  idea 

-.  ^.         .  ^       *    ,  ,  or  fact  in  the  ••  Remarks  on  Dropsy,"  of 

flictmg  cucumstance  when  we  remember  which  Dr.  Ma/cmichael  lately  deUvered  Mm- 

that  otheiB  than  Mr.  Edwin  Lee  have  been  self  at  the  College  of  P|iysietaiii^  an  acooont 
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of  which  a  contempotary  of  yoiu'i  has  pub- 
liabed. 

In  that  Journal  such  a  congeries  of  com- 
mon-places and  6chool-boy  tv^dle  is  quite 
at  home :  it  finds  friends  and  equals  in  every 
page,  and  very  probably  it  may  find  admir- 
ing readers  among  the  subscribers  who,  I 
take  it,  are  for  the  most  part  of  that  mental 
calibre  that  would  induce  them  to  read  a 
F*P€r  on  dropsy,  or  any  other  disease,  pro- 
vided it  was  the  dropsy  of  some  '•  Royal 
Highness"  or  "  Noble  Duke"— children  that 
delight  in  reading  of  lucky  fellows  who 
"  came  to  ride  in  a  coach  and  six  all  very 
fine."  Poor  little  dears!  how  they  will 
gloat  over  this  case  of  dropsy,  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  rank  and  station  of  the 
subject  of  it  than  for  some  of  the  circum- 
stances with  which  it  was  attended.  Now, 
that  dropsy  should  liappen  in  a  Duke  of  York 
J  hold  to  be  by  no  means  remarkable,  not 
more  so  tlian  that  insanity  should  seise  kings : 
and  of  the  latter  instances  abound.  "  Alex- 
ander lived,  Alexander  died,"  and  of  deli- 
rium tremens  too :  yet  nobody,  Dr.Hacmi- 
chael  perhaps  excepted,  dreams  of  saying 
that  delirium  tremens  is  more  remarkable, 
because  Alexander  died  of  it.  Dr.  Mac, 
liowever,  we  presume,  knew  his  audience 
when  he  related  this  remarkable  case:  be- 
tides, the  President  was  there,  and  every- 
body knows  hit  taste  when  Royalty  is  con- 
cerned, ki$  "  affectionate  interest  in  the 
comfort  and  recovery"  of  Royal  Highnesses, 
and  his  sense  of  "  duty"  when  those  perso- 
nages are  his  patients. 

Bat  '*  the  circumstances  with  which  it 
was  attended"  were  remarkable,  we  are  tol^. 
Then  is  every  case  of  dropsy  remarkable  ; 
(or  with  all  Dr.  Mac's  amplifications,  no 
symptoms  peculiar  to  a  royal  dropsy  can  be 
discovered.  To  shew  how  apt  the  Doctor  is 
at  augmenting  a  hydropic  case,  I  will  quote 
the  following  old  womanish  twaddle :  **  But 
to  return  to  the  narrative :  the  disease  con- 
tinued to  make  progress,  the  dropsical  swell- 
ings to  incrjease,  and  there  was  evident  fluc- 
tuation of  water  in  the  abdomen— ui  other 
words,  a  true  ascites  was  now  formed;  and 
(here  is  a  well-placed  cozy'unction)!  after 
mature  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  en- 
deavour to  relieve  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  to  lessen  the  pressure  from  above 
the  extremities."  Wonderful  result  of  ma- 
ture deliberation!  Oh!  learned  Hakims, 
**  to  resolve  to  endeavour  to  relieve"  the 
breathing  of  a  suffocating  man,  and  "  to 
lessan  the  pressure  from  above  the  extremi- 
tiea  I !"  We  might  ask  which  extremities — 
Vpper  or  lower  P  if  the  former,  God  forbid 
&t  Dr.  Mac.  should  relieve  the  pressure 
homabaael 

Five  mortal  colamoe  of  print  are  wasted 
on  such  trash  as  the  above  quotation.  A 
.parallel  case  is  introduced:  one  of  a  pauper 
patient  in  the  Doctor's  hands;  now  mark 
how  much  more  briefly  yet  more  sensibly 
he  dispatches  thit  cne  ;  (he  had  been  giving 


the  Doke  bioom  (the  plants  genista)  which 
he  wittily  observes  "  agreed  so  well  with 
our  patient,  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
remarking  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient 
cognisance  of  the  Plantagenets  was  destined 
to  be  the  most  auspicious  remedy  adminis- 
to  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  York  1") 
"It  happened  that  at  this  time  1  had  a 

ektient  under  my  care  in  the  Middlesex 
ospital,  labouring  under  ascites;  and  her 
abdomen  became  at  length  so  distended, 
that,  after  the  trial  of  various  diuretic  re- 
medies witboat.mueh  benefit,  the  operation 
of  tapping  seemed  to  promise  ihe  only 
mode  of  relief,  and  in  a  few  days  it  bad 
been  determined  that  it  should  bo  performed. 
To  leave,  however,  no  means  unemployedf 
1  ordered -the  digitalis  combined  with  broom, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  remedies  acted 
in  so  decided  a  manner  that  the  whole  of 
the  fluid  was  carried  off,  and  the  operation 
of  paracentesis  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 

?3werful  action  of  the  kidneys  themselves. 
his  circumstance,  occurring  at  this  very 
■  moment,  increased  my  confidence." 

Here  is  no  mature  deliberation,  nothing 
remarkable  inthecircuDostances;  how  then 
could  the  doctor  suppose  that  the  poor  pa- 
tient's remedies  would  apply  to  the  *'remark* 
^le"  case  of  his  Royal  Highness  P  Doctor, 
doctor,  you  have  not  your  lesson  so  com- 
pletely as  the  President  I  why  introduce 
hospital  patients  into  the  history  of  Royal 
invalids  P  why  venture  to  hint  at  the  possi- 
bility of  the  sa^ie  remedy  curing  the  same 
disease  in  both  P  I  dare  to  say  the  President 
was  chuckling  consumedly  when  you  so 
roughly  laid  the  Middlesex  hospital  msa 
alongside  the  Duke  and  compared  their 
esses.  SttCht  my  friendi  are  not  the  tactics 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Say  ss  madi 
nonsense  ss  can  be  said  ;  rake  up  the  Royal 
dead  as  often  as  you  please  for  your  own 
purposes  (people  had  forgotten  that  ifou  at- 
tended the  Duke),  butter  the  Royal  living 
as  much  ss  your  powers  eaa  effect,  sod  the 
sounds  will  be  sweet  and  congenial  to  all 
who  visit  the  library  of  the  College ;  but,  as 
your  well  wisher,  I  beseech  you  aeTsr 
again  attempt  to  give  a  sensibls  account  of 
a  pauper's  case. 

Trusting,  Mr  £ditor,  that  yan  will  allow 
these  short  observations  sod  this  azoelleot 
advice  to  the  Doctor,  a  place  in  your  Jott> 
naL  I  remain*  Sir, 

Your  obadisQt  Senraal. 

Juuua. 


NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

UUhoiim^—JHjgUMlttim  ^  the  Case. 

John  Sdwarbs,  aged  •!,  was  admittad  a 
few  days  since  under  the  ears  of  Mr.  Liston. 
Ua  hiii  a  short  tims  ago  submitted  to  ba 
examined  with  a  view  to  the  opeiatioa  c^ 
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lithotriiy.    The  explorer,  honrever,  caused  ISth.  In  a  meet  (iiToiinible  itate,  and 

■o  much  pain  and  irritation  in  the  bladder,  likely  to  do  well. 

Chat  he  rather  eoneented  to  be  cnt  than  on-  q 
dergo  any  attempt  to  break  the  stone. 

On  Saturday  lart,  Mr.  Liston  proceeded  to  JF^rf  {jpi  fSLMtmt. 

operate ;  the  patient  was  secured,  and  the  '    , 

presence  of  the  stone  detected  in  the  usual  Treatment  qf  Mereuriai  SalMian  by  canem^ 

manner.    The  curved  staff  wss  mtroduced,  ,^^,^  ^„^^  ^«d.-In  a  clinical  lecture 

and  an  mcision  of  about  SJ  inches  m  length  ^^^^    delirered,  M.  Vclpeau  remarks:  "  I 

made;   when  the  operator  introduced  his  then  thought  to  inquire  what  tissue  or  or- 

finger,he  had  much  difficulty  m  feeling  the  ^  thelctual  s^ai  of  mercurial  saUva- 

stone ;  the  forceps  was  now  introduced,  but  l^^^    whether  it  was  connected  with  an  in- 

It  could  not  be  expanded;  the  wound  was  flammation  of  the  salivary  glands  or  with 

enlarged  in  the  onginal  direction  with  a  «>me  alteration  of  the  mucous  cr>'pt»  in  the 

blunt-pointed  bistoury,  and  a  stone  lemoyed  ^^^^^      ^^    ^^    ^^^^^   ^f  ^^^^ 

with  Uie  forceps;   a  small  portion  of  the  authon  that  have  treated  on  this  subject 

prostate  came  away  at  the  same  time,  which  .^      by   the    former    explanation.     For 

appeared  to  he  an  excrescence  j  the  bladder  ^^'  ,  ^^^  ^^  ^    g^^f  i^  considering 

was  examined  by  the  operator,  and  another  ^^c  latter  the  better  one,  for  when  a  gland 

stone  detected,  which  was  removed  with  a  ^  inflamed  it  no  longer  secretes:  besides 

very  long  scoop  and  the  finger ;  the  opera-  ^^^^y^  ^^^     ^j    j,  ^^^^  ^^fe,  the  pain  they 

tion  lasted  ten  minutes  and  twenty-five  se-  feel  to  the  glands,  but  tothe  interiVof  thi 

conds.    Mr.  Listen  now  explained  the  dim-  month 

enltiet  of  the  cm:  he  laid  tlmt  the  peri-  yj^  j,  ^^               ^  ^j^  of  „„. 

osam  w«  of  to  aniunat  depth  the  pr«.  p    ^    j^,  ^^^%^^  ,^ety  it  to  intrc 

t«te  »eiy  terge  and  ngid.  and  the  bladder  ^^^^  j^^'u,,       j^      ^t„„^  it  „   jj 

S-  ""^  Sn  !J!n'^'  T^if'  f ""  'fJ  we«  Md  infi"™-  it;    »<>'  •»«»»  generally 


kind  f«.m  that  which  they  lately  wit„e-ed  ^^^ ,  -  'l^^'  ^  ^kto  tiil^ypti; 

n^i^i/?Ti!i'."'~°'?  °.!!.^   "-i"  rather  than  the  glands    IWa  view of*the 

judge  ofaiur(^<m'.capaatie.by  theqoick-  ,„bj«ct  induced  MTBenwd  to  make  um>  of 

nei*  with  which  he  operMe. ,  the  diAcaltiet  ^^^^     jj  ^  roywlf  to  employ  it  alter- 

of  a  ca«>  ««•*  «lw»y»  be  taken  into  CMii-  „^,g,   ^j,h  ,  „^^  „[  ^^^^  ^  ^a  i^ 

de«tton,  aud  the  manner  in  which  (hoee  .stion.  wlution   of   lunar  caortic,  aaii 

difficultiee  are  oveieome,    th»  caM  w;«,  ^^eral  other  remedies    For  the  last  two 

then,  inrtructaje,  ••  >hewing  the  necemty  j  ^^     returned  to  the  um  of  the  acid, 

of  preeewe  of  mind  under  eyery  occur-  gut  I  now  prewribe  it  in  the  pure  or  erea 

renoe.    He  d^  not  think  the  paUent  run  concentratkl  state.    In  a  paflent  who  had 

*'!?**'  7^^  *!  ."T!'L°^  tihe  aroall  ,^„  tabouring  under  eevew  ptyali«»  for 

tu^^^i^,  ^K  .'"°?1l*.*'J'"*  *°°^'  It  *■*'  fo"  dayt.  and  to  whom  I  applied  the  acid 

l!^IfJ'^„^  -•{?'  vI"k~S^  "^'I!,'  bymeaLof  ahair  brudi  peS&l,  the  good 

fafi^™.  H^!^ tTI  mr'j^?  -•  ^  "'^"^  e*«^  ^*^  immediate.    Iwae afraid,  how- 

£i^li!?tK;^     ?°*".K~"'^  — .'^?  «'".  J«*  it  should  produce  mi«:hief.bvt 

IS^  Tl.  hi^Sf*  JT™  •  '•'^  ""**^i*  ^  deceived :  a  penide  forms  oyer  the 

SS^^tSL   l.„?i.1.;,i  .-^i?  «  S!";?-^  month,  but  there  iTno  inflammation.    Of 

hthotnty.  b»»  w»hed  to  limit  it  to  ttiose  n„,       h,„^  t^^,^   ^^  concentrated 

cases  for  which  It  IS  snited,  and,  therefore,  _„j.«V.-:j    .-.  i...  i.a  «i..  i./»..:<.i  .  ;^ 

it*  sincere  friend.    He  had  only  met  with  JJ"']**"'  *^:  ?°'  .^  ''"*°f  hospiW:  of 

iw  wuvvio  "•"•"•    ""  "?"       Sj     » v!S  the  two  remaining  the  second  recoyered  m 

^o  ewes  before  in  which  he  could  not  feel  ,  f,^  j          i^\^  esses  the  patients 

the  stone  with  his   finger,  and  ascertain  *ere  touched  with  the  remedy  fooVUmes 

every  thing  connected  with  it  j  he  once  ^  ^^^  j          ^  t^5,-  ^^ced.    In  the  third 

more  cautioned  them  against  losmg  their  patient  thiinHammation  was  leas  acute,  and 

coolness  and  coUectedness  under  any  emer-  ^  ^^^^  ,,„  ,^^gj .  ao^ver,  the  uU- 

**SS?*  *v— 1     _           1.          J  J      in.  vation  wss  of  some  standing;  from  all  whidi 

^'.      J^l  *?  .?"*''  ^^'^•,  ^*  tt  may  be  inferred  that  the  muriatic  acid  is 

operator  dwpla^^  the  coolness  and  *lf-  beneficial  in  proportion  to  Uie  intendty  of 

command  for  which  Mr.  Liston  IS  celebrated,  the  in«am«itioi;    To  tWs  patient,  thire- 

.jr^i^?^^!!Sf"  t-.  .  ij  •    u     •  tore  I  appUed  alum,  and  the  symptoms  wet« 

Ln^K  a^L*^  i!!Li5?°"i*J*i?'^?  ?  almost 'S.ectly  ameliorated;  inm.  how- 
length.  4  mchm  breadth,  and  i  m  thick-  ^^  ^^  ^^j  j,„„m  t.  ^sed  in  substance 

hS:iJ?;isa3::3rs:^Kw43!  «di-u^^u«.uties...-<.«-,e<.«ir4p*. 

added  much  to  the  difficulty  of  ito  extrac-  '•^'  ''^  ^^' 

lion.  -^ 
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'  I^0w»€e.qfmDid^ParholiiheOrgalu.       the  saliva  had    aadergoae    no   alieiatioa 

The  fibrooa  and  fetty  parU  of  pork  rctist  ^""'^S^,  ^f^  ^"^  ^"^  ^H!?^  •l*'  ^  ■*?'^^ 

the  action  of  the  di^^ve  or^  for  a  P"««"ted  no  appreciable  change,  either  in 

longer  time  than  molit  other  alimentary  >^  colour,  m  the  development  of  iti  TeweU, 

•abetances.  and  the  organs  therefore  ttrive  »°'  ^^  appeamnce  and  consistence  of  its 

with  greater  energy  to  overcome  the  re-  "jcm^rancs.  1  have  made  no  allusion  to  the 

■istan^ ;  by  this  the  healthy  condition  of  f^emical  cham;teristics  of  the  fluids  found 

them  by  repetition  of  the  process  becomes  ^"^  ^^^  "'^'P*^^  l^f  i^  J  ^^^"  ^"i^^  ^^?f^^* 

changed  inlTa  pathologic^  sUte,  which  much  on  that  of  the  beverage  the  patients 

consisto  either  in  £flammation,  hypertrophy  S*y  ^^»  employed,  and  occasionally  on 

or  vanous  organic  changes.    So  much  for  }^^  Pff^'^^®  ^^  ^'^%  ;  the  gastric  juice  is,  as 

the  local  ehanVHT:  the  general  ones  are  re-  "  ^^^^  ^'^<»^»'  *?d  ^  ^^"^  confirmed  by 

feriible  to  two  soorees;  first,  the  inflam.  ^"y  "^y  experimenU,  strongly  acid." 
matory  inritation  of  a  portion  of  the  di-        We  add  to  the  above  conclusions  the 

gestive  canal  may  be  reflected  on  the  other  heads  of  the  post  mortem  examinations, 

organs,  and  keep  them  in  a  continual  state  from  which  they  are  drawn :  this  will  suffice 

of  excitation,  or  a  kind  of  general  chronic  to  shew  the  coincidence  alluded  to  by  If. 

phlegmasia,  leading  to  emaciation  and  actual  Doon^. 

phtiiisis;  secondly,  when  sausages  or  other        ^ase  l.-Intense  bronchitis:  symptoms 
dishes  contauimg  pork  have  been  digested     ^f  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ .  ^.^   ^j  ^^  ^^J^   f ,^^t. 

l!y  •rJST*'^"^     .1l^^  the  principles  of  ^^^^by  bleeding  and  emollients.    Death, 

the  food  have  not  been  equally  acted  on ;  Numerous  ulcerations,  with  vivid  redness  in 

the  oamaaome,  for  instance,  end  in  psjrticu.  ^^^  i^^„       ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  g^jl  intestines : 

lar,  escapes  and  passes  into  the  circulating  .^mach  dStended  with  gas:  macoas  mm- 

mess,  impressing  on  the  lining  tissues  m  so  j^„„^      ,^,^  ,^^^,^  ^^J^  ,^  ^     ,   ^  ^^ 

exciting  a  mumer  as  eventually  to  cause  ^,^^  ^  ^^  ,^,  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

the  same  results  as  those  above  mentioned.  ^  ^^^^  wMOt 

Preparations  of  pork  have  not,  therefore,  ^      »      /     .          .       ^  ^ 

been  inaptly  ranked  among  the  heating  and  ^«*  *•  —Ataxic  continued  fever ;  w^  sa- 

deleterious  aUmentary  substances.    In  say-  ^^^    "Uection  of  the  cerebral  substance: 

ing  this,  they  are  only  to  be  understood  as  ^"^^^  effused  into  the  ventricles :  m/erliofi 

acting  in  a  slow  manner,  unaccompanied  ^^  to/iening  of  ike  gmttrie  mueoua  membrane 

with  pain,  and  not  involving  the  necessity  throughout  a  eertain  exttiti. 

for  laying  up,  in  short,  only  with  a  dietetic  Cote  3. — Continued  fever :  delirium :  stu- 

influence. — fhm  a  work  imtitled  **  Reeherehee  por:  aod  saHva,    Treatment,  bleedings  and 

ear  les  Aeeideiu  produUe  par  Puaage  det  Pre^  emollients.    Death.     Injection  and  ulcera- 

paraiioiu  de  Chareuierie  avarUee.**    By  M,  tion  of  Payer's  glands :  injeetion  and  uUera' 

Poinie,  Hon  qf  the  ga$trie  mueoue  memhrane, 

"—  Case   4. — Pain   of  the   side,   shivering, 

JMagnoaie  drawn  from  the  SaUoa,  cough,  pleurisy  of  the  left,  and  pneumonia 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  article  ^^  *^®  ''*8*^*  "*^«  •  sudden  nausea,  vomiting, 

inserted  in  the  May  Number  of  the  Archives  diarrhcBa :  extreme  acidity  qf  the  saliva  :  vl- 

Generales,  by  M.  Donn^,  and  intiUed, "  Re-  J^o"",  antiphlogistic  treatment :   repeated 

aearches  into  the  Chemical  Characters  of  the  general  and  local  bleedings.    Death.  Puru- 

Saliva  considered  as  a  diagnostic  means  in  lent  effusion  into  the  left  pleura :  circum- 

aome  affections  of  the  Stomach,"  the  author,  ^rvbeA.  hepatization  of  the  superior  lobe^of 

after  presenting  certain  cases  in  confirma-  *^«  "?***  ^"^g-     ^»*^  injection  qf  the  sto- 

tion  of  his  views,  states : mach:  tqftemng:  almost  complete  diaorganiza" 

"  In  the  four  cases  I  have  cited,  I  have  tion  qfihe  mucous  membrane.  No  ulceration 
■hewn  the  coincidence  of  that  lesion  of  the  <>'  marked  redness  of  the  intestines, 
stomach  generally  attributed  to  what  is  [This  is  certainly  a  subject  for  further  and 
called  inflammation,  with  acidity  of  the  sa-  interesting  inquiry :  for  if  the  secretions  of 
liva.  In  order  to  complete  this  series,  it  the  tongue  are  so  much  relied  on  as  an  in- 
would  perhaps  be  requisite  to  produce  cases  dex  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  why 
in  which  the  saliva,  having  been  found  al-  should  not  the  secretions  of  the  whole  mu- 
kaline  throughout  the  whole  course  of  such  cous  membrane  communicating  with  that  of 
diseases  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  encepha-  the  stomach^f  the  fiBtuces,  salivary  ducts, 
litis,  Itc.,  the  stomach  has  exhibited  no  ana-  and  cryptas— be  also  accurately  examined, 
logous  alteration ;  and,  were  it  not  that  I  and  diagnostic  conclusions  drawn  there- 
fear  to  become  tedious,  I  could  readily  from?  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
choose  from  among  such  cases.  In  fact,  I  secretions  of  the  skin :  we  seldom  hear  of 
have  seen  the  saliva  of  an  alkaline  nature  in  their  being  attended  to,  except  aa  regards 
a  great  many  diseases,  and  in  seveial  in-  their  quantity,  and  it  may  be  the  accempa- 
stances  I  have  verified  the  state  of  the  sto-  niment  of  a  cold  or  hot  surface,  cooatitnting 
.mach  by  anatomical  investigation.  At  the  cold  or  warm  sweat] 
present  moment  I  have  two  eases,  one  of  en- 
cephalitis, the  other  of  pneumonia,  in  which 
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yREQVBKCT  or  1NFA*TICID«'  SINCB 
THB  INTkODtrCTIOir  O?  THE  POOR 
LAW  BILL. 

To  the  BdHor  of  ihe  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal* 

Sni— It  is  qaitc  latnentable  to  pei-use  the 
daily  papen,  and  sec  no  less  than  the  history 
of  twenty  cases  of  infanticide  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Pancras  and  Islington  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  result  of  a 
law  which  was  called  **  a  boon  to  the  female 
part  of  the  population."     I  very  much 
doubt  the  justice  of  this  law,  which  compels 
the  softer  sex  to  support  their  illegitimate 
offspring,  while  it  frees  fathers  from  all  lia^ 
bility  to  support  their  children    It  enables 
the  idle,  affluent,  and  licentious  of  our  sex 
to  seduce  and  destroy  female  honour  and 
innocence  with  impunity,  while  it  debases 
woman  to  the  rank  of  the  savage,  by  com- 
pelling her,  when  unable  to  support  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  her  shame,  to  sacrifice  its  ex- 
istence.   Thirty  years*  observation  on  men 
and  maimers  in  this  metropolis,  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion,  that  men  are  much  more 
ricious  and  depraved  than  women ;  -and  that 
they  ought  to  be  punished  for  destroying 
the  peace  of  families  and  female  virtue. 
Physiology  informs  us  that  one  sex  is  as 
much    influenced  by  amorous  impulse  as 
the  other;  bat  the  difference  of  education, 
of  habits,  of  men,  lead  them  into,  more  li- 
centiousness. Had  our  legislatora  duly  con-» 
sidered  the  interests  of  morals  and  of  so- 
ciety, they  could  never  have  passed  a  lav 
which  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  female  se- 
duction, and  to  the  inhuman  crime  of  child-: 
murder.     I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  law 
Required  to  be  changed  and  improved ;  but 
it  was  running  into  a  great  extreme  to  free 
our  sex  from  all  the  responsibility.     It  is 
deplorable  to  think  that  women  may  be  se- 
duced, scouted  by  society,  driven  to  despe- 
ration, and  to  the  frightful  crimes  of  infan- 
ticide or  suicide.    This  law  will  have  much 
influence  on  the  bills  of  mortality,  on  pub- 
lic morals  and  questions  of  legal  medicine. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Chitty 
In  the  opinion  expreseed  in  his  Medical  Ju« 
risprudence,  that  our  laws  are  most  defi- 
cient in  punishing  those  who  throw  disgrace 
on  families,  and  that  the  crime  of  seduction 
ought  to  be  much  more  severely  punished 
than  it  is  by  a  paltry  mulct.     A.  man  who 
destroys  female  innocence  ought  not  to  be 
•helteted  undera  vicious  Act  ot  Parliament,  or 
rendered  irresponsible  for  the  support  of  his 
oftpring.    Were  the  law  more  just,  fewer 
in&uticldes  would  occur. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Zacchzas. 


RBFTJSAt    OF    ADMISflON    tKtO      SArtfT 

oeobgb's  hospital— sudden  death 

OF  THB  PATIENT— DEFENCE    OF    TH«* 
PHT81CIAN. 

to  the  Edilor  qf  the  London  Mtdieia  and 

Surgical  Journal, 
Six— As  a    Subscriber    to  your    valuabl»> 
and  indepeodent  Journal,  from  the  first  Dum- 
ber to  the  present,  and  having  long  adnireil 
your  liberal  sentiments,  I  am  conviriced  you 
will  give  me  a  comer  in  your  pages,  while  t 
allude  to  a  case  of  importance — namely  the 
sudden  death  of  a  patient  last  week«  who 
was  refused  admittance  into   St.   George's 
Hospital.    You  have  often  quoted  the  motto^ 
*•  Fiat  Juititia^  8fc»^*  and  I  mistake  you  mucJh, 
if  you  will  not  aet  up  to  it.     I  know  y<m 
have  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  the 
eondnct  of  Dr.  M'Lead  on  many  oceasioni, 
but  especially  for  his  heartless  and  cold- 
blooded attacks  upon  you,  abrother  physician, 
and  rival  editor,  the  day  after  the  ioiqtritotie 
verdict  against  you.     If  I  may  venture  to 
form  an  opinion  of  your  mind,  I  should  think 
It  is  constituted  on  the  principle,  "  to  forget 
is  human,  to  fofglve  divine;"  and,  though 
you  owe  him  little  consideration  as  a  rival 
and  an  opponent,  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  you 
will  insert  this  my  defence  of  him,  as  regards 
the  case  to  which  I  have  alloded.     It  appears 
that  when  Dr.  M*L«Od  was  on  duty  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  a  man  applied  to  him  for 
admission  into  that  Institution.     According 
to  the  rules  of  that  establishment,  the  board, 
twenty-five  in  number,  and  most  of  them  of 
the  medical  profession,  decide  upon  the  easel 
for  admission.     In  the  case  referred  to,  they 
concluded  the  man  had  disease  of  the  chest, 
rather  an  indefinite   sort  of  decision ;   hnd 
they  refused  hipi  admission,  making  him  an 
out-patient    The  poor  man  leaves  the  hos- 
pital, staggers  in  the  street,  and  is  obliged  to 
Bit  down  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Institution. 
He  is  noticed  by  a  good  Samaritan  who   is 
passing  by,  a  mechanic,  who  addresses  him, 
— and  inquires  what  is  the  matter  with  him 
•~a  dialogue  takes  place  by  no  means  credit- 
able to  the  hospital,  the  dying  man  exclaims 
with  a  breaking  heart,  '*  there  is  no  use  in 
returning  there,  for  they  have  made  me  an 
out  patient ;"    a  gentleman  sees  him  and 
humanely  pays  for  a  coach  to  convey  him  to 
the  hospital,  and  when  it  arrives  there,  he  Is 
dead  1     Now  sir,  is  it  not  as  clear  as   th« 
noon-day  sun  that  no  blame  attaches  to  Dr. 
M'Leod ;   and  that  if  there  be  any,  it  belongs 
to  the  intelligent  Medical  Board  that  refused 
this  poor  man  admission  ?    No  doubt,  the 
Lancet  wlU  have  a  furious  attack  on  the  Doctor, 
on  the  Board  and  Hospital  system,  and  there 
is   just    ground    for  some  animadversions 
on  the  Board. 

There  are,  however,  exculpatory  citcum- 
stances  in  Ihvour  of  It.  The  members  of  It 
might  iMt  have  examined  the  heart  or  dieit 
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st^thoteopleallr,  the  symptomi  mifht  not 
hETe  been  urgent,  but  the  refasal  of  admit- 
ting  the  nnfortuhate  man,  migbt  hare  eneh 
depressing  eifects,  as  to  destroy  him'  before 
h«  walked  a  yard  from  the  hospital.  Permit 
me  to  observe  that  the  iUnstrious  John  Hun- 
ter dropt  dead  suddenly  of  a  similar  disease, 
when  apparently  in  his  nsoal  state  of  health,  in 
the  very  same  hospital,  and  every  practitioner 
knows  that  sadden  death  occurs  in  similar 
diseases. 

i  am  Sir, 
An  Old  Subscrtbbr. 

[We  ftilly  agree  with  our  correspondent, 
that  there  is  no  blame  whatever  attached  to 
Dr.  M*Leod,  though  the  ignorant  may  think 
otherwise,-— Ed. 


HEDICIL  EVIDEirCE — THE  MEDICAL  JIT- 
BISTS  OF  CLSRKENWELL — VERDICT 
MURDER  AND  NO  MURDER. 


To  the  Editor  qfihe  Londm  Mtdieal  and  Sur~ 
gieal  Journal, 

Sir, — No  doubt  you  must  have  observed,  in 
the  newspapers  of  last  week,  the  account  of 
the  inquiry  at  the  Hatton  Garden  Poliee  Of- 
flee,  relative  to  the  death  of  a  girl,  nine  years 
of  age,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered by  her  mother.     It  appeared  that  the 
surgeons  swore,  In  the  first  instance,  that  the 
girl  was  destroyed  by  the  mother  having  in- 
troduced a  bodkin  or  knitting  case,  ten  or 
deven  inches  in  length,  into  the  rectum  •  and 
that  this  pa<«sed  to  the  gall-bladder,  which  it 
wounded.     This  foreign  body  was  discovered 
by  accident,  and  the  surgeons  had  previously 
agreed  that  the  child  died  of  croup  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  luni?s.    The  magistrates  com- 
mitted the  accused  for  murder,  a  coroner'o 
inquest  is  held  next  day,  and  the  same  sur* 
geons  contradict  their  former  evidence,  and 
maintain  that  death  was  caused  by  inflamma- 
tion ef  the  lungs,  and  not  by  the  foreign  body ; 
that  is  to  say,  ttiat  the  child  died  a  natural 
death.  They  said  that  they  had  arrived  at  a 
hasty  condnsion  the  day  before ;  for  had  the 
bodkin  been  introduced  during  life,  it  would 
have  caused  httnorrhage,  a  species  of  know- 
ledge which  they  did  not  possess  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,   when    before  the  magistrates. 
It  is  a  melanoholy  reflexion,  that  personal 
Bberty  and  fair  liime  are  at  the  mercy  of  such 
Incompetent  medical  witnesses  as  the  above  $ 
for  had  aay  one  of  them  ever  perused  a  work 
on    medical  jurisprudence,  be  would  have 
httown  the  differeaoe  between  wounds  in- 
Iticted  before  and  after  death. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

A  HSMCAL  jBtVMNT* 


Biitiret  m  tks  CfonUH  Bauer  ^ifI^flnit,  q/jfor 
»  Natural  Deltotry, 

Profsssob  SiEBOLD,  of  Harburg,  gives 
the  following  case  in  corrobontion  of  the 
assertions  of  Haller,  Baudelocque,  &c.  &c. 
that  fissures  and  other  supposed  marks  of 
violence  may  exist  in  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium of  still >born  children,  from  the  effects 
ofthe  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus. 

A  female  aged  thirty,  was  received  into 
the  Lying-in   Hospital,   pregnant  for  the 
third  time.    The  first  child  had  been  ex- 
tracted  by  the  forceps,    but  dead.     The 
second,  also  dead,  bad  been  expelled  by  the 
efforts  of  the  uterus,  after  the  administration 
of  ergot.     On  her  entrance,  this  woman 
was  in  the  following  state:  the  uterus  could 
be  felt  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  the 
neek  very  high  and  almost  effaced;  Baude- 
locque's  compasses  gave  a  diameter  of  three 
in<»es  and  a  half;  the  sacro-vertebral  sym- 
physis could  not  be  felt  with  the  finger. 
Labour  commenced    in  the   morning,    the 
waters  came  away  about  5  o'clock,  and  the 
OS  tincsB  immediately  contracted,  as  b  al- 
most always  the  case  when  the  neck  is 
merely  dilated  by  the  membranes,  and  these 
are  not  instantly  replaced  by  the  head  of 
the  child.    After  a  labour  of  nine  hours  and 
a  half  the  child  was  expelled.    It  weighed 
seven  pounds,  and  gave  no  signs  of  life. 
An  examination  of  it  was  made  the  next 
day.     The  longitudinal    diameter  of  the 
head  was  four  inches  and  a  half;  the  trans'* 
verse,  three  and  a  half;  the  diagonal,  fire ; 
an  enormous  bloody  tumour  was  situated  on 
the  right  parietal  bone,  and  the  left  temple 
was  denuded  of  its  epidermis.    The  parie- 
tal bone  of  the  name  side  presehted  three 
fissures,  one  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  two  others  of  a  smaller  size.    The  os 
frontis  also  presented  a  fissure  -towatds  its 
lower  part.    Moreover,  the  right  parietal 
was  depressed,  and  much  blood  escaped  by 
the  fontanel les. 

.It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  sole  cause 
of  these  fissures  was  an  undue  pressure  of 
the  head  against  the  sacro-vertebral  sym- 
physis, and  afibrds  additional  proof  of  the 
means  which  are  employed  by  nature  to 
facilitate  the  expulsion  of  a  fostus.  If  the 
forceps  had  been  employed,  these  fractures 
would  indubitably  l»ve  been  attributed  to 
an  undue  pressure  exercised  with^m;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  tfait  in  a  case  where 
other  circuoutances  demand  a  judicial  in^ 
vestigation,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  whether  such  fissures  were  the  ef* 
fects  of  the  efforts  of  nature,  or  were  caused 
by  external  violence ;  an  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  lesions,  and  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
woman,  could  alone  throw  light  on  the 
SQbject.^Jtimre  Midkalt. 


CortetpandatUt,  i 


iMPsovip  MnrtK 

IV  llu  EMir  of  tke  Lamdm  Ut- 
atai  and  Saryiaal  Journal. 

Sh<me-iqtuite,  CAetini, 
ethmonlh,  l: 
RhpkctSD  FbiiHd, — 1 
gtatifled  to  obierre  that  a  . 
proved  minim  measure,  m  exhi- 
bited at  the  meeting  of  the  Mb- 
dim  Botaideal  Sodety,  hu  ob- 
taiaed  a  faTDurabte  notiee  in  tbe 
paga  of  Dr.  Rt>ii'>  Jonriul; 
acd  I  feel  aimed  thiit  be  will 
allow  me  tbe  opportnuitir  of  re- 
plflDg  to  a  few  wordi,  wbicb 
^pear  tn  It  by  Waj  of  note,  a 
impiT    >ii  eemtaitment  on  i 


a  the  li 


The  InequalitT 
dropi  In  differcDt  buias,  u  lU' 
flneaced  by  dtoumttaneei,  U  thi 
■objeet  ailadcd  to  ;  and  the  rC' 
*Dlti  there  itated,  are,  I  eon. 
tat,  a  Uttle  itartllng  ;  but  hm- 
Ing  repeated  aome  of  the  cxpc 
riment),  I  mutt  maintain  their 
eurrectueai ;  uoC  ei  the  pro- 
bable  mean,  but  (aa   It  may  be 


Thia  I 

Milted  in  the  woodcot,  la  coming 
into  citeuiTe  ow ;  but  ii  not 
Intended  to  aupenede  the  No. 
40  meoanre,  but  rather  ai  an  ef- 
bctnal  iDbititnte  for  the  old  five 
ninim  tube,  now  gone  out  of 
ue,  Is  which  the  required  quon. 
aty  li  retained  by  applying  the 
finger  to  tbe  upper  otifice, 

Hy  improTemeot  conslats  in 
the  IntrodoetioD  of  a  ptatoa  of 
■ucb  length  ai  not  to  touch  the 
■uid  meaaund ;  and  olao  in  the 
contraction  of  the  lowtr  orifice 
to  a  Tery  amall  bore,  by  which 
the  laacenraey  nriaiDg  from  the 
concavity  or  eonieiity  of  the 
lower  aurfocs  of  the  laid  taken 
npia- obviated. 

The  Instrument  hai  alao  the 
merit  of  uniting  cheapnaii  to 
convenience  and  aecumey. 

I  am,  very  rcapectfuily,  thine, 
ROBIBT  Aliop. 


CHINZSE 

Chivebk  doclon  vt,  uauolly, 
fill  Utetati,  or  petabn*  fond  of  study.  They 
claim  the  title  of  Doctor  ai  aoon  aa  they 
lutve  read  a  nambet' of  lAokf  on  the  aubject 
of  medicine,  without  ahewing  by  piactiee 
ibat  tfaey  aie  entitled  to  the  a^lUtlon, 


"nieir  mingte  examinaiitci  .of  Iha  pnlae, 
wliich  is  frequently  very  correct,  ji»oi 
tfaem  eome  claim  to  the  title  of  able  ptac- 
litioaers.  Anatomy,  a  correct  knowledge 
of  which  muit  be  gained  from  dLaseclion, 
the  Chinese  regard  «■  founded  on  metaphy- 
aical  apeculatiooa,  and  not  in  truth.  Ibeir 
materia  mcdica  ia  confined  chiefly  to  herba. 
which  are  tbe  principal  ingredienta  of  their 
preacriptioDi.  They  have  lome  very  ex- 
cellent planta,  but  injure  and  wealiea  theit 
effecta.  by  mixing  them  up,  ai  tbey  do, 
often  aixty  and  aeventy  in  one  doee.  They 
generally  forelel  the  precise  time  of  the 
patient'*  rettoration,  but  are  often  foaad 
miataken.  To  atand  agalnat  men  of  thia 
detcription,  who  are  ao  very  wise  in  tfieir 
own  imagination, 'waa  not  ao  eaay  taakg 
but  I  alwaya  conviaced  them,  by  facta,  Ihri 
ooT  theoriei,  when  redoced  to  practice, 
would  have  the  moat  aalatary  eSecL — 
OuUtuff-t  Voytga  to  Chiita. 

Catt  qfiuddai  amd  imexpetiti  dtath,  in  ¥Mtk 
the  Beatt  And  on/y  a  tinglt  Coronary  artery, 
tht  amli  qf  teUch  tern  tladied  idtk  paitha 
q/'  earlilagiiioia  a»d  oalfie  dtpotUioH.     By 
Dr.  W.  Tbomion. 
Mb.  D.  aged  ig.  was  found  dead  In  bed  with 
bia  eyes  cloaed,  hia  anna  by    hia   aides,  and 
everything  betokening  hia  liaviug  died  whlbt 
asleep.     Some  years  ago  he  anSered  mnek 
bum  rheamatiam,  but  had  recovered,  and  «■■ 
in   the   enjoyment   of  good  health,  fat  amd 
Scshy.     He  had   had    Sying  rhaumatiam  in 
different  parts  of  hii  body,  at  laat  lettling  ia 
B  leg  and  arm  for  tea  daya  or  a  fortnigtit  be- 
fore hia  death,  bat  complnined  of  no  other 
ailment.    It  was   mentioned  by  one  of  hit 
frienda  that  he  disliked  walking  fast. 

Heart  of  nntuml  bulk)  depoaiUona  of 
bony  matter  at  the  roota  of  two  of  the  aortic 
valves ;  a  aingle  coronary  artery  with  bony 
and  cartilaginous  depoaitiana,  particalarlj 
bard  at  its  month,  and  extending  in  small 
patches  down  its  ramiflcationa. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 
A  Uatlir-^-Faet  ifoL—Onr  Correspon- 
dent is  evidently  connected  with  soma 
■cbool  in  which  pnses  are  awarded.  Aa  as 
anooymouB  writer,  be  has  no  right  to  call 
on  ua  for  au  explanation  of  the  paragraph 
to  which  he  alludes.  If  a  lecturer,  whicb 
we  strongly  auapect  he  ia,  we  call  on  him  to 
stand  forth  in  propria  pavma,  and  if  be 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  that  he 
is  to  be  their  champion,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  pubLiib  the  correspondence  about  tha 
school  to  which  ha  belongs.  We  declioe 
publisbiog  correspoadence  of  thia  kind,  for 
reasons  we  need  not  mention;  but  if  tha 
whole  of  the  lecturers  in  any  school  sign  « 
letter  addressed  to  ua,  requesting  us  to  do  so, 
weshall  complywith  their  reijueit.  Wecan- 
not,  however,  do  it  at  the  individual  request 
of  any  of  ihem  who  chosea  to  addies*  sa 
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Trb  examples  of  the  operation  in  this  way  of  sympathy,  properly  so  called,  or  Oboanic 
Sympathy,  as  well  in  health  as  in  disease,  are  innumerable.  It  is  by  sympathy  that  the 
primary  irritation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  for  example,  by  the  momentary  accumulation  in 
them  of  carbonic  acid  and  halitus,  and  that  of  the  lungs  generally,  by  the  momentary  ac- 
cumulation of  venous  blood  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  become  a  stimulus  respectively  to 
the  irritability  of  the  expiratory  and  inspiratory  muscles,  so  that  the  immediate  stimulus  to 
reapiration,  or  what  may  be  called  the  fundamental  position  of  the  organiied  body,  is,  in 
fistct,  sympathy ;  and  if  we  can  prove  by  what  means  the  direct  or  primary  irritation  is,  in 
this  case,  conveyed  to  distant  organs,  it  will  furnish  a  strong  collateral  argument  in  favour 
of  regarding  this  means  as,  in  all  cases,  the  vehicle  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct — 
but  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  recur  presently.  Cold  water, again,  or  cold  air,  applied 
to  the  face  has,  by  sympathy,  a  similar  effect  in  exciting  the  inspiratory  muscles ;  and  it  is» 
in  all  probability,  upon  this  new  stimulus  that  the  fint  inspiration  of  the  new-born  infont 
principally  depends.  So,  also,  with  respect  to  the  Cireuiating  Organs,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Dody  with  which  the  heart  does  not  more  or  less  intimately  sympathize,  the  slightest  af- 
fection, whatever  be  its  nature,  of  any  organ  producing  a  corresponding,  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  degreejipecific  action  on  the  irritability  of  this  organ,  and,  consequently,  on  the 
pulse ;  and  indeed  it  is  upon  this  fact,  little  as  it  is  by  most  people  adverted  to,  that  is  found- 
ed all  our  reliance  on  the  state  of  the  pulse,  as  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  system  in 
general.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  sympathy  upon  the  irritability  of  the  capillary  arteries, 
as  organs  qf  seeretioH,  less  remarkable,  an  irritation  of  the  female  genital  organs,  for  ex- 
ample, by  copulation,  utero*gestation  or  parturition,  of  the  nostrils  by  mustard  or  onions, 
or  of  the  mouih  by  tobacco,  operating  as  powerfully  in  producing  respectively  a  flow  of 
milk,  of  tears,  or  of  saliva,  as  if  the  stimulus  had  been  applied  to  the  secreting  organa 
themselves.  An  equally  good  illustration  of  the  action  of  sympatiiy  is  afforded  by  the 
digestive  organs,  any  considerable  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fauces,  as  is  well  known,  act- 
ing in  such  a  manner,  as  well  on  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  aa 
upon  that  of  the  other  muscles  which  co-operate  with  this  organ  in  vomiting,  as  to  pro- 
duce this  effect ;  and  indeed  the  stomach,  like  the  heart,  has  a  more  or  less  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  participating  more  or  less  in  the  affections  of 
each.  With  resjpect  likewise  to  the  effects  of  sympathy  on  the  irritability  of  the  organs  ^ 
sensation,  the  irritation  excited  by  light  in  one  part  of  the  eye,  constantly  becomes  by  this 
means  so  strong  a  stimulus  to  another,  as  to  occasion  its  expansion,  and  thus  to  give  riae 
to  a  contracted  pupil ;  and  the  irritation  of  certain  parts  of  the  ear,  produced  by  harsh  and 
discordant  sounds,  not  unfrequently  acts  by  sympathy  so  forcibly  on  the  capillary  arte- 
ries of  the  gums,  as,  by  dilating  them,  to  give  rise  to  the  sensation  called  setting  the  teeth 
on  edge,  and  sometimes  even  to  luemorrhage.  Lastly,  as  examples  of  the  action  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  irritability  of  the  reputedly  voluntary  mascUs,  may  be  mentioned  the  effect  oC 
such  an  irritation  of  the  diaphraigm  as  produces  its  convulsive  descent  upon  the  muKlea 
which  depress  the  lower  jaw,  in  which  the  jaw  descends  jot  for  jot  with  the  diaphragm,  so 
Be  to  occasion  yawning,  that  of  certain  inritationf  again  of  the  itomach  upon  the  diaphragm* 
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■o  as  to  oecaBion  hiccough;  and  that  of  the  Balntary  irritation  of  the  same  organ  by  the 
aliment,  upon  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  so  as  to  occasion  that  greater  degree 
of  healthy  contraction  of  those  organs  on  which  the  sensation  of  increased  energy  and  ala- 
crity, BO  generally  found  to  succeed  a  meal,  mainly  depends.  The  effects  of  the  irritation 
of  the  nostrils  by  tobacco  in  excitiug,  by  syta|)athyy  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  as  in  sneezing,  hai'e  been  already  alluded  to.  That  of  the  eye  by  a  strong  light 
has  sometimes  the  same  effect ;  and  it  is  in  a  similar  way  that  any  irritation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  or  even  sometimes  of  that  lining  the  external  auditory  canal,  excites 
the  muscles  of  the  glottis  aad  abdomen,  so  as  to  product  coaglMUg.  II  is  by  aymlisthy 
also  ilMi  Ihe  itfitatioa  o#tbe  rectum  by  the  fttools,  and  of  the  ittiAary  bladder  hf  ifit  ntine, 
act  on  the  voluntary  muscles  which  co-operate  in  expelliug  them;  and  finally,  that  an 
irritation  of  the  arm-pits  or  soles  of  the  feet,  as  in  tickling,  becomes  frequently  so  strong 
a  stimulus  to  various  voluntary  muscles  at  a  distance,  as  to  give  rise,  sometimes  to  uncon- 
troUabla  laager,  and  at  othars  to  almost  universal  convulsions.  Tliese  are  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  isolated  instances  of  the  operation  of  sympathy,  aa  a  stimulus  to  irritability, 
in  the  state  of  health,  with  which  alone  We  have  anything  to  do  at  present,  or  still  more 
remarkable  examples  might  be  adduced,  derived  as  well  from  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
exciting  causes  of  disease,  which,  when  applied,  as  most  of  them  are,  to  any  other  organ 
than  that  which  is  to  become  the  seat  of  the  disease,  perhaps  generally,  if  not  always,  take 
effect  by  sympathy,  as  from  the  translation  of  diseases  from  their  primary  seat  to  distant 
organs,  and  lastly  from  the  operation  of  remedial  agents,  which,  when  administered,  as  is 

Senerally  the  case,  by  any  other  avenue  than  that  on  which  they  are  intended  to  operate,  in 
11  probability  act  only  of  chiefly  by  means  of  sympathy — but  upon  this  wide  field  W© 
must  not  enter  in  this  platie.  But  sympathy  is  perhaps  a  much  more  general  and  impor- 
tant agent  in  promotiug  the  ordinary  vital  actions,  at  least  of  the  higher  tribes  of  organized 
beings,  than  these  isolated  instances  of  it,  from  irritations  more  or  less  inordinate,  would 
induce  us  to  imagine — not  less  so  perhaps  than  caloric,  or  any  other  to  which  such  beings 
are  conbtantly  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  exposed— and  this  quite  independently  of  the 
taotual  subserviency  of  the  results  of  the  several  functions  to  the  continuance  of  the  rest, 
fd  which  allusion  has  been  made  elsewhere.  If  it  be  true  that  the  vital  action  of  every 
organ  of  the  body  consists  in  its  irritation — in  other  words,  that  life  and  irritation  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite  synonymous  terms — and  if  the  inordinate  irritations  of  individual 
j>art8  have  so  obvious  a  tendency  to  be  extended  to  others,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  their  ordinary  irritations,  or  natural  functions,  exert  likewise  a  considerable  influence 
ovef  those  of  more  or  fewer  distant  parts,  according  to  the  specifio  irritabilities  of  the  lat- 
ter^ and  that  accordingly  the  natural  irritation  of  every  organ  is  in  some  degree  essential 
to  that  of  all  the  rest  ?  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  influence  of  one  function  over 
others  is  afforded  by  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  at  puberty,  when  one  new  irritation 
being  set  up  in  the  body,  female  or  male — that  of  the  ovaries  in  the  former,  and  that  of 
the  testicles  in  the  latter — the  actions  of  distant  organs  are  so  modified  by  this  new  irrita- 
tion, which  is  of  a  very  different  character  in  the  two,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  square  inch 
in  the  body  which  does  not  undergo  some  change,  and  almost  every  organ  becomes,  aftei 
a  time,  aa  characteristic  of  the  different  sexes  as  the  poper  genital  organs,  which  had  pre- 
Tloosly  constituted  almost  the  only  distinction  (a).  Nor  is  it  only  in  establishing  these 
differences  that  the  new  irritation  operates,  but  it  is  essential  also  to  perpetuate  them ;  the 
kttbsequeAt  abstraction  of  either  the  ovaries  or  the  testicles,  or  even  the  cessation  of  the 
|n:Oper  function  of  each,  as  in  old  age,  going  a  great  way,  as  is  well  known,  towards  obli- 
terating the  characteristic  peculiarities  which  the  setting  up  of  this  function  had  establish- 
ed {by,  and  if  the  natural  irritation  of  this  one  organ  has  so  extensive  an  influence  on  that 
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(a)  **  Propter  uterum,"  said  the  ancients, 
^'Mulier  est  quod  est."  They  should  liave 
said  rather,  "  propter  ovaria '"  but  the  say- 
ing,  as  it  stood,  sufficiently  indicates  their 
observation  of  the  influence  of  the  actions 
of  one  organ  over  those  of  all  the  rest. 

(b)  This  effect  of  advanced  age  is  often 
tery  remarkable  in  birds,  the  hen  frequent- 
ly, on  ceasing  to  propagate,  assuming  some- 
wbat  of  the  voice  and  plumage  of  the  cock; 
corresponding  effects  manifei»t  themselves 
in  some  quadrupeds;  and  we  may  notice 
something  similar  in  our  own  species,  on 
the  approach  of  senescence,  the  silver  tones 
of  a  woman  becoming  in  general  more  gruff, 
as  the  rough  voice  of  a  roan  becomes  more 
«<  piping  mi  irhistling  in  the  mujmI,"  and 


her  soft  cliin  becoming  grisly,  as  his  stiff 
beard  becomes  soft  and  relaxed.  Tlie  na- 
turally capricious  and  timid  mind  of  woman 
also  acquires,  generally,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, more  firmness  and  courage,  while  th^ 
naturally  steady  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
man  degeneiates  in  l>oth  these  respects;  and, 
while  her  feeble  constitution  becomes  com- 
monly more  robust,  his  strong  frame  be- 
comes in  the  same  degree  more  infirm. 
Whether  or  not  Peter  Pindar  was  right, 
when,  in  allusion  to  the  investigation  of  this 
subject — at  that  time  a  new  one — by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine in  question,  he  asserted  that  it  was 
denied  by  no  mctn 
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thfU  Agt  had  made  Sir  Jat^  on  M  lOtfwan,^* 


of  othert,  cAn  tr0  dcnAft  tbat  t)M»e  of  idl  ^  rest  liay«  ft  iHftifaf  ibihie^e,  iiai6d|tt  ft  la 
ksi  observaUd  from  the  latter  Dot  hemg  roofe  marked  at  ofie  petiod  of  liffr  thad  finotherp 
We  in<teed  taeitly  aeknoirledge  that  th«  healthy  irritation  of  eitcfa  part  rH  mbt^  6t  less 
tasentiat  to  that  of  others,  when  #e  ascribe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ftiifinr^  df  appetite  and 
digeation  to  the  gerieraily  diminished  action  of  the  sfstetn,  produced  by  Sedentary  habits 
and  other  etmilar  cadses,  and,  on  the  other,  the  general  lahgiior  and  liatlesshess  which  A> 
commonly  succeed  a  deUaach^  to  the  stoniach  being  out  of  o^de^;  amd  whstt  we  so  nnhesl- 
tatingly  admit  with  respect  to  the  fanctioa  of  the  stdmach,  b6th  as  acted  npon  by  tho^e 
of  distant  parts^  and  as  acting  apon  these,  mttf  be  perhaps  adttritted  with  lia  little  hesita- 
tion, motalis  mntandi^,  with  respecl  to  that  of  eyery  other  orgaii  of  (he  body.  And  how 
extensive  is  the  application  of  this  principlo  thust  be  stlfBciently  (ibvious.  For  if  it  be 
only  during  the  natural  irritation  of  each  organ  that  all  the  rest  receive  tbe!^  proper  stl- 
miilus,  all  being  less  or  more  excited  than  natural,  when  the  irritation  of  any  on^  isbeloW 
or  abote  par,  it  will  follow  that  during  inflammatiott  or  increa^d  secretion  in  any  orie 
part,  as  occurs,  fbr  example,  in  dropsy/  both  which  states  imply,  a»  will  be  explained  In 
fature,  diminished  irritation — the  consequence,  it  is  trile,  of  a  previ^msly  increased  irritil- 
tion — of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  affected,  a  less  stimtilos  tinin  ordinary  must  be 
communicated  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  idcladif^g  the  other  secreting  vessel, 
which,  noi  undergoing  therefore  the  necessary  primary  irritation,  of  course  secrete  less 
than  Qsaal^  and  hence  the  generally  diminished  secretion  attendant  on  these  states;  whereas 
on  the  Midden  cessatroh  of  an  infiamfnation,  or  the  sttpprew^on  eif  an  ordinary  secretion, 
both  which  circumntaoces  imply  reserved  or  increased  irritation  of  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  part  in  question,  a  greater  than  the-  usual  stimulus  must  now  be  extended  to  all  tl\e 
Other  parts,  and  of  coarse  to  tlic  other  secreting  vessels,  which,  undergoing  now  mofe  than 
the  ordinary  irritation,  will  have  their  secretions,  on  the  subsequent  collapse  or  diminished 
Irritation  of  these  vessels,  increased — each  set  of  them  according  (o  its  ^^pecifrc  susceptibi- 
lity of  the  new  stimulns^^nd  hence  arise  what  are  called  critical  tend  vicarioui  discharget, 
or,  when  the  collapse  succeeding  the  sympathetic  irritation  does  not  so  rapidly  tern!kinate 
by  secretion,  metastases.  It  hi  stificient  at  present  to  hint  at  this,  as  one  or  the  ntfineroos 
Applioationtf  of  the  priticiple  now  under  consideration,  the  full  investigation  of  the  subject 
belonging,  of  course,  to  another  place.  It  is  however  only  in  the  higher  tribes  of  organ- 
ized beings  that  this  extensive  influence  of  sympathy  displays  itseif,  since  it  is' only  in 
proportion  to  the  concentraiion  of  the  several  organs,  and  the  adaptation  of  each  to  dt  dis- 
tinct function,  that  it  is  called  for ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  exactly  iof  the  sss^me  pr6« 
portion  that  the  system  of  nerves,  which  seems  to  be  instrnmental  to  the  conveyance  of 
this  stimulus,  becomes  developed —but  io  this  subject  more  particnlar  allusion  will  fte 
made  after  a  few  examples  of  the  operation  of  Passion  or  Instinct,  or  Animal  Sympathy,  ia 
astimolua  to  britability,  shall  hare  been  adduced. 

Aastiming  then,  lor  the  present,  what  will  be  dertioitetrated,  as  to  as  possible,  in  fattrrC, 
that  passioet  or  instinct  consists  in  an  irritation  of  the  brain,  as  the  seat  of  every  mode  of 
thought,  the  examples  of  the  translation  of  this  irritation  t6  distant  organs,  so  as  to  act 
on  their  irritability,  are  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of  sympathy  property 
so  called:  we  shall  begin  with  the  effects  of  passion  in  general,  and  subsequently  enti- 
merate  a  few  of  those  resnlting  from  that  departitent  of  passion  called  instinct.  Thus, 
the  shortness  of  breath  produced  by  almost  every  emotion  is  a  sufficiently  familiaif  illus- 
tration of  the  operation  of  paasion  in  the  capacity  of  a  stimulus  cfn  the  irritability  cf  the 
respiratsry  mu$cle$f  and  the  violent  panting  which  succeeds  one  of  the  most  intense  of  these 
emotroMB,  namely  venereal  gratification,  and  which  is  so  very  disproportionate  to  the 
mere  exercise  which  has  been  undergone,  tends  very  mnch  to  strengthen  the  befief  that 
it  is  by  the  same  nerves  which  are  naturally  subservient  to  respiration,  as  effected  by  sym- 
pathy, that  the  influence  of  passion  extends  to  distant  organs.  The  frequent  excitement 
of  the  heaPt  also,  prodncing  an  irregvlar  pulse,  palpitations,  syncope,  and  so  forth,  froin 
various  mental  perturbations,  are  equally  familiar  to  every  body;  as  is  also  their  influence 
OB  the  irritability  of  tbo  imm^AiKie  organs  qfteeretkmt  in  prodncing  at  one  time  a  constric- 
tion, sad  at  anotiier  a  dilatation — the  result  of  a  previous  constriction— of  the  capillary 
vessels,  whence  arise  paleness  ot  blushing,  flaocidity  or  tnrgescence,  suppressed  or  in- 
treased  and  vitiated  secretions.  Every  body  knows  the  almost  instantaneous  effect,  on 
tbo  one  hand,  of  fear  in  blanching  the  cheeks,  and  in  rendering  the  eye  dull — which  is 
effscted  by  a  very  similar  process — a»  well  aa  in  producing  temporary  impotence,  and 
that  of  almost  any  intense  emotion  in  occasioning  an  immediate  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual fluid,  the  milk,  the  tears,  or  the  saliva  (a) ;  nor  is  any  one  ignorant  of  the  equally 


it  itf  at  least  certain  that  senescence  has  ef-  (a)  Hence,  in  intense  grief  the  tears  do 

facts  somewhat  similar  to  those  resulting  not  flow,  and  it  is  always  a  proof  of  a  mo- 

frOiA  casirstion,  and  thait,  as  it  toma  a  male  derate  sorrow  when  this  takes  place ;  tears 

sffmost  iiito  a  eottucb,  to  it  con^erta  a  fefliftle  do  not  bring  relief,  as  is  commonly  believed. 


$imM  ixHO^  a^VigttO.  hut  fhey  iaSSic$X9  tM  It  tm  been  brought 
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■pe«dy  opcntioiif  on  the  other  hand,  of  diffidence  In  prodacing  bloeMng  of  the  eheeki,  of 
anger,  and  nnmerons  other  emotiona  in  eliciting,  aa  it  were,  a  flash  of  fire  from  the  eye  (a), 
of  Tenereal  denre  and  other  panions  in  prodacing  the  erection  of  the  clitoria  or  penis,  the 
the  preheniile  motions  of  the  fimbriae  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  the  erection  of  the  nipples  of 
the  mammie,  and  the  turgescence  of  many  other  organs  consisting  of  erectile  tissne,  and 
of  various  other  mental  affections  in  increasing  and  vitiating  the  several  secretions.  Thus, 
with  respect  to  the  perspired  secretions,  the  halitus  from  the  lungs  is  sometimes  almost  in 
an  instant  vitiated  by  bad  news,  so  as  to  produce  fetid  breath ;  and  the  effect  of  fright  in 
increasing  the  discharge  of  the  intestinal  gases,  and  in  rendering  them  more  than  usually 
.  offensive,  is  frequently  not  less  instantaneous.  The  flow  of  the  menstrual  fluid  likewise,  if 
it  is  sometimes  suopressed,  is  equally  frequently  increased  by  various  emotions;  and  the 
effect  of  continued  hilarity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  absolute  despair,  on  the  other,  in  pro- 
ducing gradually  an  accumulation  of  the  fat  is  not  less  remarkable  (b).  How  instantly, 
also,  the  whole  surfiM^e  is  sometimes  bathed  in  sweat  from  dismay,  most  persons  have  ex- 
perienced. Among  the  follicular  secretions  the  flow  of  the  mucilage  of  the  vagina  is  much 
promoted  by  venereal  desire,  as  that  of  the  stools  is,  as  every  body  is  aware,  by  almost 
every  depressing  passion  (c) ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  quantity  of  the  sebaceous  dis- 
charge from  the  surface,  particularly  that  of  the  arm-pits,  is  increased  by  bashfulness  and 
other  emotions  (d).  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  glandular  and  folliculo-glandular  secre- 
tions, it  is  a  prevalent,  and  perhaps  a  well-founded  opinion  that  jealousy  both  increases  the 
quantity  and  vitiates  the  quality  of  the  bile  («) ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  as  numerous  mental 


Ihe  cleaving  of  the  tongue  to  the  mouth 
from  violent  emotion — the  vox  haret  fau" 
aditff — is  easily  explicable  upon  the  same 
principles.  Every  body  knows  the  story  of 
the  detection  of  a  thief  in  an  establishment 
of  servants,  by  the  dryness  of  the  rice,  which 
he,  in  common  with  the  rest,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  hold  in  his  mouth,  while  each  was 
taxed  with  the  theft. 

(a)  The  fascinating  power  of  "  the  magic 
circle  of  the  eye,"  independently  of  any  ac- 
tion of  its  own  muscles,  or  of  those  of  the 
eye-lids,  which  most  materially  adds  to  its 
expression,  is  by  no  means  a  mere  illusion. 
The  eye  is  as  capable  of  turning  pale  and 
blushing  as  the  cheeks,  but  it  is  with  white 
blood  instead  of  red,  so  that  fewer  or  more 
of  the  rays  of  light  which  impinge  upon  its 
surface  are  reflected.  The  only  thing  want- 
ing to  render  the  art  of  the  player  perfect,  is 
a  command,  as  well  over  the  capillary  ves- 
'  sels  of  his  cheeks  and  eyes,  as  over  the  vo- 
luntary muscles;  and  even  this  is  sometimes 
furnished  by  the  force  of  imagination,  which 
inspires  an  enthusiastic  actor  with  some  de- 
gree of  those  emotions,  the  effects  of  which 
it  is  his  business  to  embody.  Miss  Fanny 
Kelly  has  been  known  actually  to  faint  pre- 
cisely at  that  instant  when  the  business  of 
the  stage  required  that  she  should  appear  to 
do  so ;  and  it  is  probably  to  some  such 
;  power  of  exciting  certain  passions  at  will 
that  we  must  refer  most  of  those  instances  in 
which  the  heart  and  stomach  have  appeared 
to  be  voluntary  muscles. 

(6)  "  Laugh  and  grow  fat,"  is  a  common 
saying,  but  "  Despair  and  grow  fat,"  would 
be  an  equally  true  one.  Persons  left  long 
to  pine  in  condemned  cells,  without  a  sha- 
dow of  hope,  become,  frequently,  in  spite  of 
their  usually  slender  fare,  remarkal)ly  fat. 
Absolute  despair  is  as  incompatible  with  so- 
licitude, as  total  thoughtlessness;  and  it  is 
solicitude  which  emaciates.  Cassius  was 
**  lean"  because  he  was  anxboa  to  redrew 


his  country's  wrongs :  had  he  either  been 
indifferent  to  them,  or  despaired  of  redress- 
ing them,  he  would  probably  have  been  aa 
"  fat  and  sleek-headed"  as  any  of  thoae 
whom  CsBsar  wished  to  have  about  him. 

(c)  It  is  not,  as  is  so  generally  believed, 
from  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani,  that, 
as  observed  by  Butler, 

"  No  man  is  master 

Of  his  posteriors  in  disaster," 

but  from  the  sudden  increase  and  vitiation 
of  the  intestinal  gases  and  stools,  which 
alone  are  competent  to  explain  the  change 
in  the  quantity,  consistence,  and  odour,  of 
the  discharge;  and  nature  has  even  ren- 
dered this  or  some  analogous  discharge  un- 
der emotion  a  means  of  security  to  some 
animals.  It  is  thus  that  the  cuttle  (S«pto,  10) 
conceals  itself,  when  in  danger,  by  colouring 
the  surrounding  water  black ;  and  some  qua- 
drupeds, as  the  American  skunk  (Fteerro, 
49),  when  pursued,  and  of  course  put  into 
bodily  fear,  void,  in  the  fece  of  their  ene- 
mies, a  mass  of  filth,  so  copious  and  so  in- 
tolerably fetid,  that  they  are  compelled  to 
desist  from  the  pursuit.  Some  kinds  of 
vulture,  also,  are  said  occasionally,  when 
captured,  to  have  recourse  to  a  similar  ex- 
pedient. 

((f)  A  raw  girl,  when  first  called  upon  to 
exhibit,  before  company,  a  taste  of  her  qua- 
lity, at  the  piano-forte,  or  in  any  other  way, 
affords  frequently  a  good  example  of  this 
effect  of  the  passions.  The  unpleasant  odour 
perceived  by  those  standing  behind  her  is 
often  attributed  to  want  of  cleanliness — but 
most  ui^ustly. 

(«)  Horace  speaks  of  his  liver  swelling 
with  bile,  when  he  saw  his  mistress  toying 
with  another  man ;  and  the  phrase  of  '*  Green- 
eyed  monster,"  as  applied  to  jealousy,  is 
well  known.  "  1  will  possess  them  with 
yellowness,"  says  lean  Jack ;  i.  e.  **  I  will 
make  him  jealous,  or  give  him  the  jaundice." 
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perturbationt  produce  a  suppression  of  the  flow  of  the  milk,  so  love  of  offiipnng  and  Other 
affections  in  an  CQual  degree  promote  it,  while  sadness  again  vitiates  it,  and  renders  it  un- 
wholesome (a).  The  effect,  finally,  of  venereal  desire  in  increasing  tiie  secretion  of  the 
semen,  and  those  of  moderate  joy  or  sorrow,  and  of  moderate  desire  or  disgust,  in  pro-  . 
duciog  an  inordinate  flow  respectively  of  the  tears,  and  the  saliva,  however  prone  intense 
emotions  may  be  to  suppress  these  secretions,  are  abundantly  &miliar  to  us  all — so  fa- 
miliar, indeed,  that  they  cease  to  attract  any  intention,  and  are  generally  overlooked  from 
the  very  circumstance  which  should  claim  for  them  the  deep^t  attention  (6).  Nor  is  the 
effect  of  passion  on  the  irritability  of  the  absorbing  vetsels  less  remarkable  than  on  that  of 
the  secreting;  since  it  is  to  this  that  we  must  refer  the  blanching,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  from  strong  emotions,  sometimes  the  skin  (c),  but  more  frequently  the  hair  (d),  so . 
many  instances  of  which  are  on  record.  The  remarkable  effects  of  passion,  also,  on  the 
irritability  of  the  several  reputedly  voluntofy  musela,  is  sufficiently  displayed  in  the  action 
of  the  various  muscles  by  which  vomiting,  sighing,  yawning,  groaning,  screaming,  sobbing* 
laughing,  distending  the  nostrils,  turning  downwards  and  outwards  the  eyes,  winking* . 
frowning,  and  so  forth,  are  effected,  respectively  from  disgust,  sadness,  annoyance,  deep 
affliction,  sudden  and  intense  joy  or  grief,  childish  sorrow,  mirth,  exultation,  rage,  mo- 
mentary apprehension,  and  displeasure ;  and  the  numerous  alterations  in  the  sound  of  tha 
voice,  as  well  as  in  the  general  expression  of  the  features,  owing  to  the  action  of  numeroua 
muscles  the  ozdinary  stimulus  to  which  is  volition,  from  almost  every  kind  of  mental  per- 
turbation, is  well  known.  Similar  alterations,  also,  are  constantly  perceived,  from  similar 
causes,  in  the  attitudes  and  gestures  of  the  whole  body,  from  the  tremblings  of  doubt  and 
fear  to  the  utter  relaxation  of  wretchedness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  start  of  surprise 
to  the  full  ^rpendicular  of  astonishment,  the  rigidity  of  terror,  and  the  leaping  and 
dancing  of  extatic  delight  on  the  other.  The  whole  art  of  the  player  consists  in  a  delicata 
perception  of  these  efforts  of  passion  on  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  face,  larynx,  trunk,  and 
limbs,  and  in  an  accurate  imitation  of  them  by  throwing  into  the  same  muscles  the  sti- 
mulus of  volition. 


(a)  Tlie  effect,  in  producing  a  secretion  of 
milk,  of  an  intense  desire  to  secrete  it,  have 
been  often  manifested,  not  only  in  mothers, 
but  in  young  girls  who  have  never  been  im- 
pregnated, and  in  old  women  who  have  long 
ceased  to  propagate— ^nay,  even  in  males, 
both  of  the  human  species  and  of  quadru- 
peds. Such  cases  of  the  formation  of  milk 
in  young  unimpregnated  girls  are  related 
by  Fod^r^,  Belloc,  and  others;  in  old  wo- 
men, by  Stack,  Mont^gre,  and  Kennedy ; 
and  in  males,  by  Aristotle,  Benedict,  Do- 
nati,  Borelli,  Laurenberg,  Paulline,  the 
Bi&hop  of  Cork,  Humboldt,  and  Blumen- 
bach. 

{b)  When  we  reflect  on  this  tendency  of 
the  passions  to  change  the  character  of  the 
several  secretions,  and  remember  that  it  is 
by  the  secretions  of  the  mother  that  the  fe- 
tus, during  its  whole  organization,  is  nou- 
rished, we  mav  perhaps  be  excused  from  at 
once  chiming  in  with  the  accustomed  cant 
that  the  emotions  of  the  mother  "  cannot 


possibly"  have  any  effect  on  its  organism* 
We  **  cannot  possibly"  explain,  perhaps, 
what  is  the  immediate  process  by  which 
such  vitiated  secretions  have  this  effect,  till 
we  know  a  little  more  of  the  vis  plastica 
than  its  numerous  appellations;  but  neither 
can  we  explain,  till  then,  why  this  effect 
should  be  impoesibie.  It  is  much  easier,  in 
these  matters,  to  look  shrewd  and  Uunduka 
odi'ith,  than  to  give  any  good  reason  for  our 
unbelief;  and  if  the  result,  if  no  process 
however  well  accredited— is  to  be  believed 
in,  till  the  nature  of  that  prpcess  has  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  we  must  sospeikd* 
for  the  present,  our  belief  in  our  own  ex* 
istence. 

(e;  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  1819* 
Frorieps  Notisen,  1826,  &e. 

(d)  Innumerable  instances  of  thia  oc» 
cnrred,  it  is  said,  during  the  in£stuated  scenes 
of  the  French  revolution ;  and  there  are  few*' 
whose  experience  does  not  furnish  one  or 
more  examples  of  it. 
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Articular  Injlammaiion. 
Altb&nations  therefore  of  heat  and  cold 
are  the  neoenary  condition  for  the  develop- 


ment of  arthritis,  and  for  its  eonvenion  into 
gout.  The  latter,  however,  is  frequently  not 
the  consequence  of  the  former,  as  we  see  in 
some  northern  tribes,  that  are  barbaroos  and 
habituated  to  the  inclemency  oftbe  wealher. 
A  traveller  who  lived  seven  years  with  the 
North  American  Indians,  tells  me  that  the 
only  disease  they  are  afflicted  with,  is  acute 
arthritis,  which  they  treat  by  making  an 
oven  in  the  ground,  and  after  beating  it* 
plunging  up  to  the  neck  in  it  Whether 
this  mode  cures  them  or  does  not,  they  bav< 
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no  goat;  «r^ni|i  U  the  only  ^rtieolar  cli0-  •  day,  and  (^en  pa«»  into  otb^rs  t  it  k  <l«Mt4 

eaae  to  vhich  tfa«y  are  subject,  aod  even  alwayi  ambulatory.    It  if  propagated  Mtd 

that,  they  lareiy  haye,  ioaanmch  as  they  are  diBsemioa^ed.    Sonietimes  oixe  artic^atipA 

aecaftoined  to  the  effscts  of  cold.  only  is  affected  after  another :  9i  other  times 

'  Another  reason  that  leads  me  to  think  the  propagation  is  to  tbe  limb,  the  sarround- 

that  gout  is  not  always  dependant  on  a  ingeellular  tissue  swelling  aod  in^amingta 

chrome  afiection  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  the  degree  of  {^gmon.    You  need  not  b« 

is  that  it  sometimes  comes  on*in  youth,  even  astonu^ed  at  this :  all  forms  of  all  U'ri^Uowi 

imme^tely  after  puberty,  without  a  shade  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  each 

of  gastritis,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  cold,  other.  If  then  in  the  course  of  its  peregrinsi" 

I  ^veseen  it  in  this  condition:  but  it  is  not  tions  the  irritation  falls  on  an  articulation 

often  observed,  becapse  in  youth  there  is  tbatiswellsuppliedwitbcellular  tissue,  suck 

great  suscepiibility  and  facility  in    disse-  as  the  knee  or  hip  joint, »  phlegiiion  mi^y 

nunating  multiplied  irritations  end  phleg-  ensue  upon  it,  that  shall  either  be  confined 

masisB.  to   the  immediately  circumjacent   cellular 

Such  is  the  etiology  of  articular  inflam-  texture  or  penetrate  into  that  of  the  joint,  or 
mations,  according  to  the  present  state  of  even  into  the  capsule.  This  propagation  mi^ 
oar  science.  We  have  now  to  describe  take  place  primsxily  or  secondarily :  prinii- 
tbetr  development  and  progress  in  the  man-  tively,  when  the  impression  of  cold  is  con* 
ner  pointed  out  by  our  own  observation  and  fined  to  one  large  joint  and  directly  causes 
reflection.  I  commence  with  arthritis,  be-  io  it  a  phlegmonous  tumefaction :  secooda^ 
cause  it  is  the  most  acute  form  of  articular  rily,  when  the  arthritis  dpes  not  prodvcs 
^legroasia.  It  frequently  comes  on  after  phlegmon  in  a  large  articulation  unlil  ^^r 
the  impr^oB  of  cold  when  the  individual  it  has  traversed  some  smaller  ones, 
ia  warm,  and  vice  versa.  A  man  that  has  The  disease  is  disseminated.  The  irrita- 
walked  himself  warm,  and  then  sits  down  tion  is  first  communicated  to  the  neigh- 
until  cold  seizes  him,  is  in  a  good  conditioi;  bouring  muscles,  which  contract,  flutter,  are 
to  be  attacked  with  arthritris :  or  on  the  convulsively  agitated,  and  then  reinain  mo- 
other  hand,  if  having  the  extremities  al-  tionless;  then  to  the  nervous  system,  whence 
most  frozen,  he  suddenly  approaches  the  fire  the  heart  is  stimulated  and  fever  originated, 
to  warm  himself  rapidly,  h^  will  be  seized  the  degree  of  which  is  always  in  proportion 
with  paips  upon  which  arthritis  may  super-  with  the  articular  phlegmasia*  How  often 
Yene  »  whereas  had  he  ^varmed  himself  have  1  not  seen  two  or  three  painful  articu- 
gradually  he  would  not  have  run  the  risk,  lations  with  febrile  psovement — seen  the 
These  are  yery  common  causes  of  arthritis,  latter  diminish  and  the  pulse  relax  on  the 
It  also  appears  as  a  sequela  of  several  kinds  cessatiop  ot  the  paint  then  again  the  acce- 
of  inflammation,  variola  for  instance,  parti-  leration  of  the  pulse  when  the  pain  return- 
oolarly  in  cold  seasops.  A  convalescent  from  ed,  or  when  a  phlegmon  formed :  and  this  in 
&  gastro-enteritis  bei^g  chilled  contracts  a  as  r^gul:v|:  a  manner  as  to  obviate  all  doubt 
peritonitis  i  you  then  fome times  see  {.he  ar-  that  the  febrile  state  was  subordinate  to  tbe 
ticolations  of  the  trunk  seized  at  the  same  articular  irritation.  When  that  irritation  is 
time  with  inflammation,  especially  tbe  tr^usferi-ed  to  a  joint  more  ready  to  contract 
atemorclavicular  joint;  an4  this  enect  is  a  phlegmasia  than  that  which  it  had  left,  the 
more  probable,  as  the  individual  may  have  pulse  becomes  stronger  and  more  frequents 
been  warm  when  the  cold  seized  him.  In  Together  with  the  fever  we  always  meet  % 
such  an  instance  the  nature  of  the  arthritis  state  of  general  malaise  and  diminution  of 
is  not  changed  :  it  is  still  the  consequence  appetite,  this  last  varying,  as  the  fever  does* 
of  cessation  of  the  skin's  action,  a  cessation  witb  the  degree  of  phlegmasia,  disappear- 
that  is  succeeded  by  ^  transfer  of  action  on  ing  when  it  is  intense,  reappearing  whep  it 
■lore  or  fewer  se^qqs  and  pbrous  tissues,  as  is  subdued.  But  a  febrile  movement  is  not 
those  of  the  articulations.  But  this  transjfer-  always  the  only  event,  fhe  viscera  like- 
ittd  action»vhich  might  have  gradually  subr  wise  receive  their  portion  of  irritation:  the 
sided  had  it  been  slowly  enacted,  is  trans-  secretions  beconie  disordered,  the  tqn^ue 
formed  into  a  phlegmasia  when  the  impress  is  mucous,  the  biliary  secretion  excessive* 
of  cold  has  been  suddenly  replaced  by  that  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  vomiting:  a  spe- 
of  heat.  The  chief  causes  of  this  traosfor-  cific  power  is  exerted  in  the  follicles  of 
matiOR  is  in  my  opinion  the  irruptions  of  the  skin,  by  virtue  of  which  the^  secrete  a 
blood  into  joints  ths^t  ar^  previously  cooled,  sort  of  oily  matter,  and  the  patients  appear 
vhexeby  they  are  heated  and  irritated.       '  as  if  they  had  been  Smeared  with  some  fatty 

Arthritis  commences  with  pain,  swelling,  substance.    Things  may  go  much  further, 

6utaUght  redness,  and  sen<$ibility  to  pres-  particularly  if  the  subjects  are  disposed  to 

sure  in  and  arouod  the  articulation.    To  as-  inflammation,  if,  for  instance,  the  disease  at- 

certain  tbe  degree  to  which  the  inflammation  tacks  a  man  whose  manner  of  living  baa 

has  penetrated,  the  joint  must  be  moved  and  been  too  exciting,   and  Huch  as  laid  him 

HDffiewhat  distended;  aud  thus  we  learn  how  open  to  a  gastro-enteritis  that  only  required 

far  it  JQVolvfs  the  ligaments  and  whether  it  a  circumstance  to  be  developed.     In  such 

it  capsular,     llie  disease  may  occupy  two,  case  all   the  phenomena  are  exhibited  Iq 

Ibieei  or  Igou;  join^  at  £pce,  x^roaip  therein  a  much  more  violent  form ;  the  patient  nojt 
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'only  Btiifen  in  tbe  joints,  but  also  saffera  by  which  tin^e  was  given  for  the  irritatioQ 
from  an  overwhelming  anxiety  and  immo-  to  take  its  rambles  and  produce  deposits, 
derate  thirst,  the  tongae  becomes  vividly  Nor  was  that  all :  after  wandering  for  an  ii|- 
red,  and,  in  brief,  inflammation  is  generated  definite  period  about  the  splanchnic  cavitief, 
in  the  digestive  canal ;  and  as  arthritis  dis-  the  arthritis  finally  penetrated  them,  and 
piwes  to  the  more  acute  sense  of  internal  then  came  a  scene  of  embarrassment,  thence 
pains,  the  kind  of  gastro-enteritis  experi-  arose  a  source  of  danger.  Ajid  as  the  seasoa 
enced  may,  like  the  inflamed  articulations,  has  a  considerable  influence  over  the  pro- 
be painful  to  the  touch.  Should  the  patieut  gress  and  duration  of  the  complaint,  those 
be  one  disposed  to  pulmonary  congestion,  who  were  attacked  in  the  winter  had  to  fear 
such  a  congestion,  or  only  a  bronchitis,  may  its  further  prolongation  ;  those  who  fell  un- 
occur  and  accompany  the  arthritis.  Acute  der  it  in  the  spring  time,  a  period  when  the 
pneumonia,  however,  is  not  often  coeval  visceral  apparatus  are  more  dispo9ed  to  io- 
with  intense  arthritis,  for  nature  is  not  able  fiammation,  had  to  fear  the  invasion  of  thosfs 
for  so  many  points  of  phlegmasia  simuUa-  apparatus.  Yet  it  was  not  always  entirely 
neously.  More  firequently  a  violent  gastri-  left  to  itself;  various  treatments  were  put 
tis  or  pneumonitis  put  a'  stop  to  the  ar-  in  practice.  It  might  be  confined  to  the 
thritis.  joints,  remain  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter 

The  influence  on  the  gastric  apparatus  is  period,  and  disappear  without  internal  die- 
more  marked  in  the  other  form  of  the  arthri-  order ;  but  it  always  left  behind  a  certaiji 
tis,  which  is  primitively  mono-articular,  be-  degree  of  stiffness  and  engorgement  ip  the 
cause  that  form  attacks  individuals  that  have  immediately  neighbouring  part9  of  the  arti- 
suffered  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  have  fre-  culation.     It  had  a  tendency  to  return,  and 
quently  had  the  liver  and  the  heart  in  a  was  even  more  or  less  periodical.    H&d  the 
morbid  condition.    If,  however,  acute  arthri-  capsule  been  involved,  there  sometimes  re- 
tis  takes  place  in  persons  having  this  ordinary  mained  a  dropsical  afTectioni  or  sero-puru- 
pre-dispoeition  to  gout,  the  visceral  phleg-  lent  collection,  which  in  time  were  dissipateo* 
masiamay  become  predominant:  but  in  the  or  were  followed  by  anchylosis  or  led  to 
contrary  event,  it  proves  rather  a  revulsive  irremediable    alterations    of  structure,  for 
and  preservative  means — at  least  fora  time —  which  no  remedy  but  amputation  remained. 
to  the  viscera.    Still  it  does  not  follow  that  What  light  do  dissections  throw  on  tbe 
eren  failing  this  predisposition,  there  is  any  subject  P    I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
occasion  to  be  aatonished  at  seeing  an  ar-  performing  them  in  the  first  degree  of  the 
thritis  cease,  and  a  gastro-intestinai  phleg-  disease.    We  meet  with  the  following  ap- 
masia  cause  it  to  be  entirely  forgotten :  this  pearances: — pus  around  tbe  articulatione, 
occurrence  constitutes  what  is  called  metas-  almost  always  in  the  cellular  tissue  between 
tasis  or  repercussion  of  arthritis,  an  occur-  the  skin  and  ligaments,  and  inflammation  Qf 
rence  that  should  not  b4  confounded  with  the  capsules.    Sometimes  twelve  hours  suf- 
tbe  repetition  of  the  pain  of  that  affection  in  fice  for  the  formation  of  pus  in  an  articulv 
the  viscera.    There  are,  in  fact,  two  princi-  tion,  when  the  arthritis  naa  taken  place  in 
pal  phenomena  of  arthritis,  pain  or  neurosis,  one  in  a  febrile  condition,  and  who  wa9  prt- 
ind  sanguineous  congestion.    Pain  may  be  viousl^  superexcited,  particularly  if  he  \b 
excited  in  some  internal  part,  as  the  intes-  labouring  under  an  eruptive  phlegmasia, 
tines,  even  to  an  excessive  degree ;  in  the  In  general,  when  the  inflammation  is  veh«- 
heart,  with  palpitations,  without  any  imme-  ment,  as  it  is  observed  to  be  subsequently 
diate  inflammation :  so  also  there  may  be  to  a  repercussion  of  the  transpiration  fiom 
retention  «f  urine  with  pain,  yet  without  the  entire  surface,  suppuration  is  effected 
cystitis.    But  if  there  is  as  yet  no  existent  with  astonishing  rapidity,  six  or  eight  houTB 
inflammation,  there  is  a  state  of  irritation  being  sufficient  to  produce  it.    Blood  is  oc- 
that  borders  close  upon  it,  and  to  which  we  casionally  mixed  with  Uie  pua.    When  the 
mast  not  trust ;  for  uln  stimulus  ibi  flurvs :  inflammation  occupies  a  large  joint,  extei|- 
where  to-day  there  is  only  a  rheumatic  aflec-  aive  abscesses   ipay  ibrm   in   it.     (   say 
tion,  to-morrow  an  actual  phlegmasia  may  nothing  of  internal  phlegmasia,  bec^i^se  tb& 
rage.    All  manner  of  conversions  are  possi-  b  not  the  place  for  it,  and  it  is  i^  bad  plan  to 
ble  in  the  infinite  shades  of  our  diseases,  and  accumulate  descriptions,  for  if  v«  do  so  vp 
one  value  that  I  attach  to  my  method  of  may  repeat   them  after  every   particular 
viewing  disease  is  founded  on  tJie  fact*  that  disease. 

it  accustoms  the  physician  to  feel  no  surprise  The  prognosis  of  arthritis,  if  it  be  i)ot  ca|- 

at  any  phenomenon  that  may  present  itself,  tensive,  and  occnpiei  only  tbe  small  joints, 

The  duration  of  arthritis  is  various.    Led  is  not  adverse :  we  may  at  once  attack  it  in 

to  itself  it  may  be  prolonged  to  a  month,  six  its  position,  and  disperse  it.    It  must  be 

weeks,  three  months,  according  to  the  season,  observed  that  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  it 

and  other  influences.    At  the  time  when,  tends  to  the  internal  parts.    At  each  relapse 

like  you,  I  was  a  student  in  this  school,  it  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  centre;  from  tbo 

was  recommended  to  respect  arthritis  from  a  hand  it  goes  to  the  elbow,  from  the  elbow  tp 

fear  of  inducing  metastases;    some  prac-  the  shoulder,  then  to  the  vertebrn,  in  tlteir 

titioners,    therefore,  contented,  themselves  several  ligaments  and  capsule :  frtqueotly 

%ith  treating  it  in  a  mild  and  inert  manner,  it  fixes  itself  in  the  articulation  of  we  flnt 
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and  second  Tertebnu  In  general  the  farther 
from  the  centre  the  infiamroation  Ib,  the  less 
severe  it  is.  The  larger  the  joiuts  it  in- 
volvesi  the  greater  the  fear  lest  it  take  on 
the  pnlegmonous  form,  and  be  followed  by 
fistulse  and  caries.  As  regards  repercus- 
sions, you  need  not  be  over  frightened  of 
them ;  very  often  internal  pains  are  expe- 
rienced M'ithout  any  internal  phlegmasia. 
They  are,  however,  possible,  and  the  danger 
is  then  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
▼JEceral  inflammation. 

Arthritis  has  been  variously  treated.  Large 
general  bleedings  have  been  practised ;  Hjut 
few  physicians  of  past  tiroes  thought  of  com- 
batting it  with  local  bleedings.     Especial 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  slimy  condition 
of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  secretion  over  the 
diseased  point,  and  over  the  entire  skin ;  and 
it  has  been  considered  as  essentially  lympha- 
tic  and    calculous.      Hecourse  has  conse- 
quently been  had  to  sudorifics  and  purgatives, 
and     as     considerable     pain    has    mostly 
been    an    accompaniment,    narcotics   have 
been    added    to    them;     thus    they    went 
on    to     the    end    of  the    attack.      Some 
have    specially    opposed    emetics    to    it: 
at  one  time  I  used  to  see  this  in  great  vogue 
in  Paris,  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  emetics 
being  administered.     Some  of  the  more  ro- 
bust stood  out  this  treatment,  but  the  ma- 
jority   thereby    contracted    one    or   more 
phlegmasiae  of  the  viscera  that  killed  them. 
I  knew  a  pfofessional  brother,  who  gave  his 
wife  seven  emetic  doses  in  quick  succession, 
in  arthritis  ;  from  the  latter  she  recovered, 
but  she  continued  in  a  state  of  extreme  nerv- 
ous  susceptibility  and  a  few  years  after  died 
of  a  chronic  gastritis  and  diseased  heart, 
the  consequence  of  this  mode  of  treatment. 
An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  apply 
Kasori's    method  of    administering    tartar 
emetic  in  divided  doses  so  as  not  to  produce 
vomiting.     1  have  made  inquiries  of  prac- 
titioners that  have  put  this  method    into 
practice  in  a  rational  manner :  for,  as  re- 
gards myself,  I  make  very  little  use  of  it 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  character,  since  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  have  no  more  right 
to  play  with  tartar  emetic,  than  with  arsenic, 
a  loaded  gun  or  a  double  edged  sword. 
However,  it  appears  that  when  it  has  been 
given  to  persons  of  dull  susceptibilities  the 
large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  have  been  tole- 
rated, have  slackened  the  progress  of  and 
occasionally  cured  the  disease ;   yet  many 
practitioners  have  given  it  up  whilst  others 

Sersist  in  using  it  with  varied  degrees  of 
aring  success. 

The  best  method,  I  opine,  is  to  attack  the 
disease  vigorously  in  the  very  point  it  occu- 
pies. Tlius,  the  diseased  part  should  be 
covered  with  leedies,  unless  a  plethoric  con- 
dition or  congestion  of  the  great  viscera  in- 
dicate that  we  should  begin  with  a  general 
blood-letting.  If  you  only  put  on  a  small 
nnmber  of  leeches  compared  with  the  inten- 
sity of  the  inflaouDation  end  the  quantity 


of  blood  in  the  individual,  yoa  vill  not 
cure,  and  may  very  possibly  stimulate*  tbe 
inflammation.  But  if  you  follow  it  up  far 
two  or  three  days  successively,  with  copiooa 
local  bleedings,  you  may  almost  always 
succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  it.  This  prac- 
tice I  have  found  to  answer  remarkably 
well ;  but  there  ate  cases  in  which  the  aU^ 
mach  seems  inclined  to  retain  the  irritation. 
In  such  you  must  combat  it  with  leeches  to 
the  epigastrium  as  well  as  the  articulation ; 
do  not,  however,  imagine  that  you  can  cure 
every  arthritis  by  treating  the  stomacli. 
After  leeches,  you  should  employ  local  de- 
mulcents ;  ice  has  been  lauded,  but  its  em- 
ployment should  be  regulated  by  the  de- 
gree of  reaction ;  it  may  be  good  when  the 
heat  is  excessive,  otherwise  nut ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  fear  lest  it  should  produce  a  trans- 
fer of  the  irritation  to  the  interior.  Emol- 
lient poultices  are  preferable,  or  combined 
with  narcotics,  according  to  the  pain  and 
inflammation ;  do  not  believe  what  has  been 
said  about  their  relaxing  the  part  until  it  is 
oedematous.  After  these  means  come  olea- 
ginous liniments,  flannel,  resolvent  lini- 
ments, mercurial  or  iodated,  and,  in  cases  of 
serous  infiltration,  compression  and  revul- 
sives. 

If  the  phlegmasia  has  fixed  on  the  vis- 
cera, after  leaving  the  joints,  it  should  be 
brought  back  to  the  points  it  last  occupied, 
or  where  it  was  in  greatest  force.    Baths 
should  also  be  used.    Sudorifics  are  useless, 
particularly  if  there  be  a  febrile  movement; 
they  are  only  proper  when  the  viscera  are 
entirely  free,  ana  the  local  gorging  alone 
exists ;  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  sudorifics 
and  warm  baths  are  hurtful  during  the  acots 
stage.    The  fseces  should  be  got  rid  of  by 
laxative  and  emollient  glysters,  or  even  by 
a  purgative,  care  being  had  that  it  does  not 
injure  the  digestive  organs.  Narcotics  should 
be  given  for  the  pain.    The  fever  past,  nu- 
triment may  be  given ;  but  it  should  be  sus- 
pended immediately  on  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  its  return.  After  which,  you  should 
be  inactive,  and  riot  insist,  with  a  sort  of 
systematic  obstinacy,  either  on  sudorifics,  or 
purgatives,  or  emetics,  or  even  on  antipblo- 
gistics,  but  always  be  led  by  the  case  and 
the  indications. 

Gout, — We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  gout. 
I  told  you  that,  like  the  preceding,  gout 
was  an  affection  of  the  joints,  of  which  peo- 
ple liave  alwavs  strived  to  make  an  entity ; 
but  I  also  tola  you  it  appeared  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  1  thitX  endeavour  to 
give  you  a  notion  of  it  that  shall  exhibit 
focts  in  the  most  accurate  way,  without  any 
prejudgement  of  nor  commentary  upon  its 
nature. 

By  the  term  gout  is  designated  an  arti* 
cular  phlegipasia,  which  ordinarily  com- 
mences in  a  single  jdnt^-a  mono-arthritic 
phlegmasia — most  frequently  by  a  small  one 
-^^  miero-mono  arthritic  pUegmssis,  we 
may  call  it»  in  order  to  make  ouaelvesin* 
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i»11igilile  in  the  imalleat  miinber  of  words.  lade'of  any  gastritis :  of  this  hd  I  haye 
This  phlegmasia  may  doTelope,  under  the  eertun  eTidence,  though  it  is  more  usual  to 
influence  of  cold  alone,  without  any  in-  see  a  gastritis.  One,  two,  or  three  years  ^dT- 
temal  predisposition,  without  an  advanced  terwards  the  paroxysm  returns,  and  is  then 
age,  without  a  plethoric  constitution,  in  longer,  and  a  greater  number  of  articula- 
ehort,  independently  of  all  the  conditions  on  tions  is  implicated.  The  returns  most  com- 
which  the  gouty  entity  has  been  grounded,  monly  occur  in  spring  and  autumn,  seasons 
But  that  we  may  stay  by  facts,  we  must  state  in  which  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are 
that  most  frequently  it  is  manifested  in  per«  more  frequent.  Sometimes,  five,  six,  eight, 
sons  advanced  in  age,  particularly  in  those  or  ten  years  pass  over  without  any  return ; 
whose  parents  have  been  affected  with  it,  but  more  generally  gout  returns  every  year, 
who  are  plethoric,  who  live  well  and  in  the  and  finally  is  reiterated  several  times  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  who  have  lost  some  cus-  same  year,  not  only  in  one  or  two  fingers 
tomary  sanguineous  evacuations,  and  who  or  toes,  but  in  all  of  them  successively, 
have  been  affected  for  a  varied  period  with  The  irritation  communicated  to  the  interior 
a  gastro-duodenal  irritation,  with  more  or  is  not  so  readily  dissipated :  it  is  no  longer 
less  congestion  of  the  liver.  This  phleg-  confined  to  a  slight  febrile  attack  ending  in 
roaaia  commences  in  a  small  articulation  of  sweats :  an  internal  malaise  is  always  pre- 
ibe  foot  or  hand,  but  does  not  immediately  sent,  which  is  frequently  the  more  distress- 
spread  over  a  number  of  them  as  in  the  pre-  ing,  as  together  with  the  gastro-duodenitis, 
ceding  arthritis.  a  stimulating  diet,  or  otber  causes  are  in 

Sydenham  has  described  the  gout   re-  action,  this  gastro-duodenitis  meantime  ad- 

markably  well :  we  shall  follow  his  descrip-  vancing  at  the  same  time  that  the  articular 

tion,  not  because  it  m  Sydenham's,  but  be-  phlegmasia  does.    Arrived  at  this  point,  the 

cause  it  is  consonant  with  nature.  ^disease  may  return  three  or  four  times  in 

A  stbeuic  or  hypersthenic  gout  has  been  the  year,  and  even  in  the  summer ;  it  may 
erected  for  robust  persons,  and  an  asthenic  disappear  in  a  fortnight  or  six  weeks,  or  be 
or  byposthenic  gout  for  delicate  persons;  prolonged  two  or  three  months.  Like 
we  shall  see  how  (at  this  distinction  holds,  arthritis,  it  tends  to  the  production  of  en- 
Individuals  in  whom  gout  is  commencing  gorgement  around  the  joints,  especially  if  it 
experience,  most  commonly,  during  the  returns  before  the  previous  congestion  has 
night,  pains  in  the  articulations,  generally  had  time  to  be  entirely  dissipated.  At  each 
in  the  great  toe  of  one  foot,  or  in  the  index  fresh  afflux  towards  the  joint  it  becomes 
or  thumb  of  one  hand,  but  most  frequently  larger,  and  the  engorgement  that  remains 
in  the  great  toe ;  they  look  at  the  foot  and  after  the  acute  stage  establishes  in  it  a  per- 
observe  a  swelling  and  a  kind  of  sub-erysi-  manent  sub-inflammation, 
pelatous  redness ;  they  have  a  shivering  flt  On  the  otber  hand  the  internal  phlegma- 
and  febrile  movement  when  the  pain  is  acute,  sia  advances;  the  patient  becomes  more 
The  fever  and  pain  pass  away  in  the  course  and  more  subject  to  the  phenomena  of 
of  the  following  day,  and  the  patient  thinks  chronic  gastritis,  duodenitis,  and  hepatitis, 
himself  well ;  and  in  fact  he  sometimes  does  or  even  to  pulmonary  congestions,  and  he 
get  off  for  so  much ;  but  at  other  times  the  becomes  valetudinarian.  Thus  two  pbleg- 
articulations  are  again  seized,  and  the  symp-  masiss  are  going  on  at  once,  one  external, 
toms  reappear  several  successive  tiroes.  At  visible,  the  other  internal,  invisible,  de- 
length  they  cease  entirely.  Such  is  the  pendant  on  the  former,  but  sometimes  pre- 
nature  of  the  first  attacks.  existing,  either  being  capable  of  existing 

Subsequently,  these  attacks  are  observed  without  the  other,  and  in  an  independent 

to  be  preceded  by  some  internal  disorders,  form. 

and  we  remark  an  excess  of  irritability,  an  At  length  a  period  arrives  when  the  arti- 
increase  of  the  venereal  appetite,  foul  culations  remain  swelled,  mis-shapen,  and 
month,  heaviness  of  head,  malaise,  and  a  painful,  and  when  there  is  no  longer  a  ne« 
vague  inquietude.  These  phenomena,  which  cessity  for  any  very  active  causes  to  deve- 
indieate  a  disordered  state  of  the  visceral  lope  the  gouty  attacks.  The  visceral  im- 
apparatus,  have  been  considered  by  the  hu-  pulse  consequent  on  the  lesion  of  the  gas- 
moral  pathologists  as  the  effect  of  a  humour  trie  appaiatus  becomes  less  essential  to  their 
seeking  where  to  fix  itself;  by  the  solidists,  return.  In  a  fnrther  stage,  when  both  these 
as  a  state  of  nervous  debility;  by  the  phi-  causes  concur,  that  is,  when  to  the  perma- 
loeophico-abstractive  physicians,  as  a  rest-  nent  sub-inflammatory  state  of  the  articn- 
lenmess  of  the  vital  principle,  and  of  the  lations  a  similarly  permanent  state  of  the 
goaty  entity.  We  may  remark,  en  passant,  viscera  is  superadded,  the  slightest  disorder 
that  all  classes  of  authors  are  reducible  to  taking  place  in  the  functions  of  the  latter 
three — ^the  material  solidists,  the  material  reacts  on  the  joints  and  produces  pain 
hmnoial  theorists,  and  the  abstractives.  therein ;  and  should  this  disorder  amount  to 

Sndi  attacks  as  this  may  happen  in  a  some  considerable  degree  of  irritation,  it 

young  man  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  gives  rise  to  fresh  and  well  characterised 

in  oonseqneDce  of  cold  liset,  and  in  a  man  articnlar  inflammations,  which  may  in  turn 

of  from  twenty  to  forty  from  a  similar  diminish,  and  for  a  short  time  even  eflhee 

vithont  thfl^aecompaiiimeiitorpre*  the  vieeenl  affoetion*  ao  that  the  initatium 
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9hiill  predominate  sometimes  in  the  iatemalt 
sometimes  in  the  external  part*.  ThU  i« 
observed  through  a  loog  series  of  years  ia  a 
gouty  subject,  with  varied  frequency,  with 
varied  degrees  of  violence,  according  to  his 
way  of  living  and  his  diet.  You  may  ima« 
gine  that  at  length,  when  disorganization  is 
f:on8iderabIy  advanced  in  the  joints,  there  i9 
no  possible  chance  of  affecting  resolution. 
Yet  the  patient  never  dies  from  their  disease. 
Were  the  end  of  his  career  dependant  on 
them,  he  might  live  a  couple  of  hundred 
years,  according  to  Hufeland's  calculatioui 
who  thus  reckons  the  duration  of  man's  life, 
grounding  his  reckoning  on  the  principle 
that  every  animal  is  capable  of  living  eight 
times  the  period  of  his  incrudescence,  and 
as  man  requires  twenty-five  years  to  arrive 
9,1  his  full  development,  it  follows  that  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  live  two  centuries.  I 
know  not  whether  this  conclusion  be  cor- 
rect,  with  reference  to  the  natural  condition 
of  man,  but  in  society,  as  it  now  exists,  it  is 
far  from  being  correct.  In  proportion  then 
as  the  disease  advances,  the  visceral  afTectioa 
makes  progress,  and  by  it  death  at  last  closes 
round.  Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  it 
happens  in  a  fixed  and  certain  manner,  and 
by  a  cause  exclusively  peculiar  to  gout. 
Gouty  people  die  sometimes  by  a  chronic- 
gastritis,  or  duodenitis  with  hepatic  turges- 
cence,  sometimes  by  cerebral  congestion  ox 
effusion*  sometimes  by  pneumonia,  or  by 
aneurism  of  the  heart,  consequent  on  rheu- 
matic affections.  In  general,  gouty  subjects 
live  to  an  old  age,  and  the  vulgar  axiom, 
that  they  die  by  a  repelled  gout,  means  no- 
thing more  than  it  is  under  a  disorder 
of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  or  some  uther 
important  viscus  that  they  sink. 
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Uteerotts,  PustulouSt  and  Gangrenous  Sioma^ 
iitis-^  Glossitis,  Developement^  and  Diseases 
qf  the  first  Dentition. 

Qbntlkm«n — I  concluded  the  description  of 
the  sphtboua  form  of  stomatitis  at  our 
last  meeting,  and  shall  now  direct  your  at- 
tention to  other  species  of  that  disease. 

4.  Uleero^S  Stomatitis.-^Thi9  species  of 
stomatitis  is  caused  by  inflaminatioa  of  the 
mneous  membcane  of  any  of  the  parts  which 
compose  the  mouth,  eheeks,  aod  throat ;  and 
i«  ft  diferent  disMie  fiooia  nphtks. 


U  apptan  as  the  rt satt  of  iaia»i|M(tlpa 

or  ramolUsemcnt  of  the  mvoeiis  membrane* 
and  is  not  preceded  by  any  aphthous  appear- 
ance. 

The  treatmeat  shonld  be  antipblogktie 
when  leediiogv  pnrgatioD,  warm  bath  and 
founter-irritation  are  to  be  employed ;  and 
when  ulceration  is  establisfaed,  the  same  re- 
medies nscd  for  apfotbc  are  necessary.  Slig^bt 
escharoties  are  useful  in  obstinate  eases,  and 
if  gangrene  supervene,  we  shonld  have  re- 
course to  the  remedies  for  that  disease  whiiA 
I  shall  mention  immediately. 

These  ulcers  appear  on  and  under  ^e 
tongue,  on  the  cheek,  and  soft  palate,  arch  of 
the  palate,  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  ac- 
cording to  M.  Billard,  are  often  fatal.  We 
frequently  see  them  in  eases  of  adults  whose 
degestion  and  general  health  are  bad,  and 
also  towards  the  termination  of  eertain 
chronic  diseases. 

6.  Pustulous  Stomatitis. — M.  Billard  em- 
ploys this  terra  to  charaeterise  the  in- 
flammation of  the  bucekl  mucons  membrane, 
which  is  developed  daring  the  progress 
of  small  pox,  and  whieh  gives  rise  to 
pustules  analogous  to  those  on  the  skin.  He 
does  pot  state  the  exact  seat  of  this  form, 
but  says  that  it  is  to  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles  as  small  pox. 

6.  Gangrenous  Stomatitis, — This  was  term- 
ed gangrenous  aphthae  by  Dr.  Underwood 
and  subseqaent  writers,  and  is  graphi- 
cally described  by  M.  Billard.  Gangrene 
of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  or  of 
the  soft  parts  that  form  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  may  succeed  the  different  forms  of 
stomatitis  already  described,  but  particularly 
the  follicular  species  of  that  disease. 

When  aphthse  terminate  in  gangrene,  their 
edges  assume  a  burned,  torn,  and  soft  appear* 
ance;  they  present  a  brown  eschar,  which 
when  detached,  leaves  an  open  surface,  of  ver- 
millioa  and  granulated  aspect.  The  eschar 
is  sometimes  covered  with  a  soft  pultaceous 
substance  of  a  brown  colour,  and  with  an 
evident  gangrenous  odour.  The  snrrounding 
parts  become  swollen,  are  of  a  violet  colour, 
and  are  soft  and  easily  depressed.  The  month 
of  the  infant,  always  open,  allows  the  e«cape 
of  the  saliva,  the  face  is  pale,  there  is  great 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  and  an  ah* 
senee  of  the  fever.  The  pulse  is  extremely 
feeble,  the  skin  is  cold,  pale  and  insensible. 
After  9ome  time»  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  tume- 
faction of  the  abdomen,  and  son^e^mes  hiofimp 
supervene. 

Gangrene  conseqnent  to  aphthn  is  estffasa- 
ly  fatal,  as  it  is  aeeompnuied  hy  gvtat 
prostration  of  strengthf  pr  to  use  a  eommon 
term,  by  debility.  The  Indieationa  of  treat- 
ment are  to  support  the  strength  and  onrreet 
the  staU  of  the  affeeted  parts.  The  best 
means  to  accomplish  these  indications,  are  to 
snpport  the  strength  hy  aromatic  spixit  af 
ammonia,  wine,  qninioe,  animal  and  vcgeta% 
bit  jeUka;  and  to  tonehthagaagsanoBs  pasta 
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with  ft  aolation  of  chloride  of  Uioe  or  soda, 
or  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid,  by 
means  of  a  capillary  glass  tube.  A  mucila- 
ginons  fluid  acidulated  with  some  of  tbe 
chlorides  or  acids  just  meatiooed,  may  be 
applied  to  the  gangrenous  parts  of  the  mouth 
with  a  piece  of  soft  sponge,  or  some  lint  tied 
on  a  piece  of  wood  or  whalebone.  Some  ad- 
vise the  application  of  a  solution  of  alum, 
and  others  prefer  the  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar 
caustic),  or  the  fused  potass  formerly  called 
the  lapis  infernalis.  The  first  mentioned 
remedies  are  most  e£9cacious  according  to 
my  own  experience. 

There  is  another  form  of  gangrene  of  the 
month,  which  is  not  preceded  by  inflammation. 
This  disease  is  well  described  by  some  modern 
French  physicians.  MM.  Baron,  Guersent, 
Jadelot,  and  Tsuard,  have  most  graphically 
described  it.  Tbe  first  and  last  of  these 
authors  have  treated  of  it  the  most  success- 
fully*.  Van  Swieten  in  his  learned  Commen- 
taries on  Boheraave*s  Aphorisms  on  Diseases 
of  Infants,  has  described  gangrene  and  des- 
truction of  the  gums  ;  but  the  disease  under 
notice  extends  to  and  affects  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  parietes  or  structures 
that  compose  the  cheeks. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  hands,  feet, 
and  external  genital  organs  of  female  infants 
may  he  attacked  with  gangrene,  and  so  may 
the  soft  parts  that  compose  the  mouth.  In- 
fants who  are  feeble  at  birth,  or  affected  with 
chronic  or  severe  diseases,  are  most  liable 
to  it. 

According  to  MM.  Baron  and  Billard, 
there  are  two  forms  of  this  *  disease.  The 
first  presents  a  circumscribed  (Edematous 
swelling,  characterized  by  an  oily  appearance 
of  tbe  skin,  and  by  a  central  point,  which  is 
more  or  less  hard,  over  which  there  is  a  dark 
red  spot  either  on  the  internal  or  external 
surface  of  tbe  cheek.  In  cases  of  young  in- 
fants there  is  no  fever.  An  eschar  forms  pa 
this  central  spot  from  within  outwards,  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  disorganized,  all 
the  soft  parts  to  the  periosteum  mortify,  and 
fall  o^  in  shreds,  mixed  with  a  sanguineoiu 
dark  fluid,  the  parietes  of  the  cheeks  and 
gums  are  destroyed,  are  expelled  from  the 
mouth,  and  exhale  a  foetid  odour.  This  la  the 
second  degree. 

This  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with 
gangrene  of  the  mouth,  accompanied  by 
malignant  pustule,  which  commences  on  the 
cheek;  or  as  M.  Rayer  has  remarked,  the 
first  differs  from  the  malignant  pustule,  as 
the  gangrenous  inilammation  commences  la 
the  Interior  of  the  mouth,  and  extends  con* 
sequently  to  the  skin.    This  form  of  gangrene 


*  Baron,  Mem.  Sur  line  affection  gan- 
greneuse  de  la  bouche.  Bullet,  de  la  Faculte, 
1816.  Isnard,  Dissertation  Sur.  noe  affectioa 
gangreneuse  particuli^re  aux  enfans.  Paris, 
1818. 


often  sncceeds  small-poz,  measles,  and  scar- 
latina, and  the  face  and  extremities  are 
oedematous  at  the  same  time,  A  similar 
disease  to  this  attacks  the  external  genital 
organs  of  female  infants,  and  they  often  die 
of  gangrene  of  the  vulva.  Dr.  Percival  and 
Mr.  Kindar  Wood,  of  Manchester,  have  gra- 
phically described  this  gangrene,  and  their 
account  of  it  will  appear  in  the  article  on  the 
diseases  of  the  genko-urinary  organs. 

Treatment, — ^Thc  treatment  must  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease. 
When  there  is  oedema  of  the  cheek  it  is  to  be 
treated  like  that  of  other  parts,  by  purgation, 
diuretics,  diaphoretics,  cold  applications,  as 
spirit  lotion,  or  one  composed  of  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  ammonia  with  nitrate  of  potass.  When 
the  oedema  is  circumscribed,  it  may  be  removed 
by  frictions  with  the  liniments  of  ammonia, 
and  if  the  part  become|red  a  leech  or  two  should 
be  applied. 

When  these  remedies  fail,  and  the  disease 
advances,  the  affected  part  becomes  purplish 
or  black,  and  there  is  erosion  of  the  cheek  in- 
ternally, it  will  be  necessary  to  cauterize 
the  central  point  of  the  tumefaction  with  hy- 
drochlorate  of  antimony  introduced  through 
a  crucial  incision  made  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  tbe  cheek,  dr  to  apply  a  wire  at  a 
white  heat,  as  strongly  advised  by  M.  Baron. 
He  prefers  it  to  potential  cauteries,  as  these 
destroy  too  much  surface  and  cause  greater 
deformity  than  his  application.  Fomenta- 
tions and  emollient  cataplasms  are  neces- 
sary after  either  application,  and  the  mouth 
ought  to  be  washed  with  a  mucilaginous 
acidulated  gargle,  to  detach  the  eschar  and 
moderate  the  inflammation.  This  plan  often 
arrests  the  progress  of  the  disease  much  better 
than  constitutional  remedies.  The  constitu- 
tion should,  however,  be  supported  by  the  use 
Qf  beef-tea,  chicken-broth,  milk,  light  wine, 
in  small  quantities  and  diluted  with  water. 
The  best  wines  are  Malaga,  Bucelles,  or 
Sherry.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
though  there  is  great  debility,  the  digestive  tube 
is  often  the  seat  of  irritation  or  inflammation 
(gastro- enteritis),  and  therefore  stimulating 
medicines  or  drinks  will  only  increase  it.  If 
there  is  bo  symptom  of  gastro-  enteritis,  no  pain 
on  pressing  the  abdomen,  no  vomiting,  a  can- 
tious  use  of  stimulants  is  indicated.  Modern 
pathology  teaches  ns,  however,  that  abdominal 
inflammation  often  exists  without  the  usual 
symptoms.  M.  Billard  has  related  two  case^ 
in  poiut.  The  French  are  too  fearful  of  in- 
testinal inflammation,  and  withhold  the  use  of 
stimulants  on  this  account  In  almost  all  dis- 
eases. This  is  very  often  correct,  but  the 
universal  application  of  it  in  all  diseases  is 
decidedly  erroneous  according  to  my  experi- 
ence. Thus  I  treat  numerous  dyspeptics 
with  tonics  combined  with  aromatics,  both  at 
the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  with  success,  as 
yon  daily  observe  ;  and  many  of  these  patients 
wpuld  be  treated  on  tie  antiphogistic  plan 
by  others.      The    diagnosis  betweev  fuoc- 
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tional  and  stroctanl  dyspepsia  is  eaaUy  drawn. 
If  the  symptoms  be  aggravated  by  warm 
floidsy  such  as  tea«  dilate  spirit  of  any  kind, 
there  is  every  reason  to  snspect  gastric  or 
intestinal  irritation,  caused  by  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mneons  membrane,  and  in  such 
cases  mudlaginous  drinks,  leeches  'to  the 
stomach,  and  enemata  are  the  remedies. 
But  if  the  patient  is  relieved  by  warm  stimu- 
lates, which  is  the  case  in  nine  instances  out 
of  ten,  the  bitter  infusions  with  ether,  and 
oil  of  peppermint,  with  proper  attention  to 
regimen,  will  effect  a  cure. 

I  have  also  repeatedly  observed  the  good 
•  effects  of  stimulants  in  the  last  stage  of  in- 
fantile remittent  fever,  in  which  there  is 
great  reason  to  suspect  intestinal  inflamma- 
tion or  ulceration  ;  and  similar  good  effects 
are  derived  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus  from 
stimulation.  I  have  been  in  many  consulta- 
tions during  which  some  opposed  stimulation 
on  the  grounds  already  stated,  the  majority 
advised  it,  and  a  marked  improvement  was 
the  result.  The  reverse  has  happened  in 
other  instances.  It  appears  to  me  that  if 
the  patient  be  sinking,  even  though  there  be 
reason  to  suspect  intestinal  inflammation,  and 
when  the  time  for  employing  antiphlogistic 
means  has  gone  by,  we  are  justified  in  using 
stimulants.  Glossitis  or  inflammation  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  tlie  tongue  is  not  a  disease  of 
infants  at  the  breast,  though  sometimes  ob- 
served in  children  from  the  seventh  year  to 
the  adult  age.  The  mucuous  membrane 
which  covers  the  tongue  is  very  often  inflam- 
ed in  young  infants  when  affected  with  sto- 
matitis (inflammation  of  the  month),  aphthoe 
or  thrush.  Glossitis  of  adults  may  termi- 
nate in  scirrhds  or  cancer,  a  result  I  have 
observed  in  two  cases. 

Development  and  Diseases  of  the  First  Denti- 
tion,—-!  have  slightly  alluded  to  this  subject 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  contended,  that 
dentition  or  teething  is  a  natural  function, 
and  would  not  be  productive  of  pain  or  any 
diseases,  were   the)  infant  in  perfect  health 
and  its  physical  education  properly  conducted. 
Repeated  observation  has  convinced  me  of 
the  truth  of  this  conclusion.    I   have  fre- 
quently known  a  vast  number  of  infants,  who 
were  managed  according  to  the  principles  I 
have  laid  down  for  their  physical  education, 
that  suffered  no  inconvenience  or  pain  during 
dentition  :  in  fact,  they  cut  their  teeth  with- 
out their  parents  or  nurses  having  been  aware 
of  it.     But  infants,  in  general,  suffer  severely 
during  dentition,  as  most  of  them  are  affected 
with  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in 
the  organs  of  the  head  and  chest,  in  conse- 
quence of  errors  in  diet,  clothing,  exposure  to 
cold,  &c.     Irritation  in  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus will  extend  to  the  gums,  or  irritation 
in  any  part  of  the  body  may  derange  the 
whole  economy. 

There  is  great  importance  attached  both  by 
medical  practitioners  and  the  public  to  the 


pathological  phenomena  eohneeted  with  the 
development  of  the  iirst  dentition.  These 
arc  very  erroneously,  in  my  opinion,  attributed 
to  the  effort  which  nature  makes  in  effecting 
the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  I  shall  therefore  de- 
scribe the  teeth  from  their  first  appearance  in 
their  sockets,  to  their  eruption  through  the 
gums;  and  then  consider  the  pathological 
phenomena  of  dentition. 

There  is  a  vast  discrepancy  of  opinion  be- 
tween physiologists  '  on  the  development 
of  the  teeU).  I  shall,  therefore,  quote  those 
who  have  most  minutely  examined  the  func- 
tion of  dentition.  Among  these  are  the  indus- 
trious M.  Billard,  who  not  only  adduced  the 
chief  conclusions  of  preceding  writers,  but 
made  numerous  dissections,  on  the  results  of 
which  he  bases  his  own  views  on  the  sabjeet. 
These  I  shall  give  in  a  condensed  form,  avoid- 
ing all  hypotheses. 

There  exists  between  the  dentary  follicles 
and  those  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  con* 
ceals  them,  very  remarkable  relations. 

The  alveolar  process  of  both  jaws,  in  the 
infant  about  the  third  month,  consists  in  a 
unique  groove  straighter  towards  the  median 
line  than  towards  the  molar  region,  and  this 
groove  contains  a  mass  of  follicles,  which, 
without  uniting,  are  nevertheless  so  intimately 
grouped,  and  appear  to  form  a  unique  molti- 
lobate  mass.  From  the  fourth  to  the  fifth 
month  these  lobules,  which  are  dentary  folli- 
cles, are  more  distinct,  instead  of  being 
grouped,  as  it  were,  one  over  the  other,  form 
an  elongated  cluster,  usually  composed  of 
eight  distinct  follicles;  they  are  so  contiguous 
that  they  may  be  raised  from  the  maxillary 
groove,  and  if  care  be  taken  in  the  dissection, 
we  may  raise  with  them  the  dentary  artery 
and  nerve,  which  serves  them  as  a  pedicle. 
If  we  now  examine  the  alveolar  cavity,  we 
find  that  it  presents  on  its  lateral  suifacea 
small  projecting  points  which  adhered  to  the 
follicles  already  mentioned.  As  the  infant 
advances  in  age,  both  [unite  and  form  trans- 
verse septa  or  partitions,  the  spaces  between 
which  constitute  the  alveolar  processes  or 
sockets  of  the  teeth.  The  follicles  between 
the  sockets  are  now  supplied  with  nerves  and 
arteries. 

Most  physiologists  admit  that  the  fang,  or 
root  of  the  tooth  is  supplied  with  blood,  but 
that  the  enamel  is  not,  as  no  injection  has 
ever  penetrated  it.     John  Hunter  concluded 
that  the  teeth  were  not  vascular ;  and  Blake 
concluded  directly  contrary.      Beclard   ob- 
serves, "  we  can,  I  believe,  say  that  the  ivory 
of  the  crown  has  not  vessels  continuous  with 
those  of  the  pulp,  but  that,  nevertheless,  it 
receives  continually  a  fluid  which  penetrates 
it  by  imbibition,  that  it  is  probable  in  regard 
to  tiie  pulp  there  is  the  same  relation  with 
vessels,   as  between  the  hairs,   nails,  and 
horns  with  the  skin.     Diet,  de  M^edae  on 
Repertoire  General  des  Sdenoes  Med.  &c. 
t.  11,  Paris,  June  183<. 
At  the  period  of  birth  there  are  generally 
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five  dittinet  tockett  In  ibe  loww  j«w.    Xaoh 
follicle  if  isolated  ia  its  socket. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  lined  by  a  very 
tUn  fiae  membrane,  and  the  follicle  is  com- 
posed of  two  membranes,  which  arc  discover- 
ed with  difficulty » according  to  John  Hunter, 
Fox,  Blake,  Bichat,  Meckel,  and  others, 
Meckel  says  there  is  a  fluid  between  them, 
which  is  more  or  less  abundant  in  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  foetus.  The  external  one 
is,  according  to  him,  more  relaxed,  soft,  and 
spongy,  than  the  internal.  It  is  continuous 
with  the  gum.  The  internal  membrane  is 
harder  and  thinner.  It  forms  a  sac  dis- 
tinct from  the  external  one  and  the  gum. 
Its  connexions  with  the  teeth  are  more  inti- 
mate than  those  of  the  external  one,  for  it  is 
properly  speaking  the  formative  organ.  The 
dentary  vessels  expand  upon  it,  in  a  very 
evident  manner,  and  when  iojected  are  very 
evident*. 

About  the  fifth  month  of  uterine  gestation, 
the  rudiments  of  the  incisor  teeth  develope 
themselves  in  two  or  three  points  on  the 
superior  part  of  the  internal  membrane. 
These  points  unite  and  form  a  bifurcation,  of 
which  the  incisors  often  retain  the  form  on 
their  appearance.  These  primitive  points  of 
induration  form  scales,  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  soft  pulp,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere. 
It  is  evident  that  they  are  the  product  of  a 
secretion  from  the  surface  of  the  dentary 
germ,  and  the  ossification  proceeds  from 
ibove  downwards,  takes  the  form  of  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  presents  a  depression  or 
circular  neck,  from  which  the  neck  or  root  is 
developed.  It  is  also  necessary  to  state  that 
the  ossification  proceeds  from  within  out- 
wards. The  process  of  dentition  commences 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  advances  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  upper.  On  the  fullest  considera- 
tion of  all  the  facts  observed  on  this  branch 
of  physiology,  the  following  conclusions  liave 
been  drawn  : — 1,  that  the  teeth  are  the  pro- 
duce of  a  secretion,  as  maintained  by  the  illus- 
trious Cuvier ;  2,  that  their  development  ad- 
vances regularly,  according  to  the  progress  of 
ossification  of  the  maxillary  or  jaw-bones; 
3,  that  their  appearance  above  the  gums,  re- 
sults in  some  measure  firom  the  development 
of  the  teeth,  and  from  that  of  the  alveolar 
arch;  4,  that  the  cause  of  the  successive  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  and  second  incisor  teeth, 
of  the  first  molar,  and  next  of  the  first  inci- 
sor, is  altogether  mechanical ;  that  it  depends 
on  the  more  or  less  perfect  formation  of  the 
alveolar  process  intended  for  each  of  these 
teeth,  and  on  the  more  or  less  perfect  manner 
in  which  each  tooth  is  implanted  in  the 
maxillary  bone. 

Many  other  eminent  physiologists  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  have  considered 
the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  teeth 

•  Maavel  d'Anat.  general,  descrip.  ct 
path*  par  J.  F.  Meckel  tndnit  ptr  A«  Jonr- 
daa  et  Q.  Brwclnt,  Pvii,  1835. 


in  relation  to  that  of  the  alveolar  proeessea 

and  maxillary  bones*. 

All  the  world  knows  of  the  changes  which 
the  teeth  pass  through  in  the  different  periods 
of  life — ^that  at  birth  there  are  none  to  be 
seen — ^that  by   and  by  they  present  them- 
selves— then  again  disappear,  to  be  replaced 
by  another  set,  which  are  themselves  in  turn 
frequently  cast  away  before  the  termination 
of  a  natural  life ;  and  yet  few  persons,  even 
those  most  apt  to  pry  into  the  causes  of  pas- 
sing events,  ever  think  of  inquiring  why  or 
how  do  those  changes  come  about?    They 
manifestly  take  place  in  accommodation  of 
the  stationary  character  of  teeth,  as  regards 
size,  with  the  varying  dimensions  of  the  jaw- 
bones at  different  ages.   The  teeth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  chrystalline  enamel  which  en- 
crusts their  exterior,  have  not  a  power  of  en- 
largement like  the  other  bones  of  the  body, 
and  consequently  those  which  are  suited  to 
the  capacity  of  the  mouth  of  a  child  would  be 
ill  adapted  to  the  enlarged  jaws  of  an  adult ; 
they  are  then  thrown  off  and  new  ones  of  an 
appropriate  size  generated.    The  shedding  of 
the  teeth  in  old  age  arises  from  a  different 
cause  and  is  followed  by  a  very  different  result. 
The  teeth  like  their  possessor  become  eld 
and  infirm  ;  the  drcdlation  of  blood  in  them 
is  obstructed  by  a  clogging  up  of  the  holes  in 
their   fangs,   through  which  the   nutritious 
vessels  find  an  entrance ;  and  they  undergo  a 
premature  death.     In  this  state,  no  longer 
acting  in  reciprocity  with  the  living  parts 
about  them,  Uiey  are  loosened  and  ejected 
from  the  month. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  notice  all  the  anomalies  of  dentition :  how 
some  infants  are  born  with  teeth.  King 
Richard  III.— Louis  XIV. — Mlrabeau,  and 
others — how  other  individuals  arrive  at  the 
adult  age  without  a  single  tooth,  as  was  ex- 
emplified by  a  former  pupil  Icnown  to  some 
gentlemen  now  present ;  and  lastly,  how  per- 
sons at  the  age  of  70  or  80,  who  had  lost  all 
their  teeth,  were  supplied  with  a  new  and 
complete  set  You  will  find  a  vast  deal  of 
information  on  this  subject  in  Good's  Study 
of  Medicine,  and  in  the  various  treatises  on 
physiology.  Some  of  our  surgeon  dentists 
have  also  accumulated  mahy  singular  facts  of 
the  same  description.  To  these  writers  I 
must  refer  you. 

For  this  reason  I  shall  not  cite  examples 
of  molar  teeth  having  been  developed  in  place 
of  incisors,  or  when  many  of  the  teeth  are 
wanting  or  are  in  close  apposition  by  tartar, 
or  bony  union  of  the  crown  and  roots,  as 
mentioned  by  Fox.    I  am  only  noticing  at 


*  M.  L^veill^  Mem.  sur  les  Rapports  qui 
existent  entre  lea  premieres  et  secondes  dents, 
etc  Menu  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d'Emulat.  op. 
dt.  Miel,  t.  9.  M.  Ddabarre,  Methode  Na- 
tnrelle  de  diiiger  la  scconde  dentition,  Paris, 
1826. 
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present  the  anomalies  of  tbe  teeth  before  and 
immediately  after  birth. 

Dentition  is  a  natural  function  and  is  often 
accomplished  without  disturbing  the  health. 
It  is  (generally  nccompaijied  by  an  increase 
of  saliva,  the  infant  drivels,  the  gum  is  red, 
hot,  painful,  and  swollen.     The  infant  puts 
its   lingers   or   whatever  it  ean   grasp   into 
the  mouth  and   presses   its  gums  upon  it, 
which  excites  absorption  and  promotes  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth.     Pressure,  however,  is 
not  borne  when  true  inflammation  is  present, 
but  only  when  there  is  the  natural  excite^ 
ment,  pruritus  or  itching  of  the  gums.     In 
some  cases  there  is  intense  inflammation  or 
congestion  of  the  gum,  in  others  there  is 
hemorrhage  into  the  alveolar  processes,  or 
ulcerations,  but  these  cases  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence.     M.  Billard  gives  autopsies  or 
dissections  of  such  cases.    In  other  instances 
there  is  general  reduess  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  tbe  mouth,  with  all  the  characters  of 
erythematous  stomatitis,  fever,  vomiting  diar- 
rhoea,   and   sometimes   gastro-enteritis.     In 
other  cases,  a  severe  aphthae,  gengivitis,  or 
gangrene  supervenes.    A  vast  number  of  in- 
fantine diseases  is  attributed  to  dentition,  and 
it  is  said  to  destroy   many   infants.     It  is 
true  that  inflammation  of  the  gum  may  irri- 
tate the  whole  digestive  tube,  the  brain,  and 
the  respiratory  organs,  iu  the  same  manner  as 
local  irritation  or  inflammation  in  any  part 
of  the  body  may  derange  the  whole  economy. 
The  injury  of  one   nerve   may  derange  the 
whole,    produce     coHvul8ions,    tetanus,    or 
death.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
not  only  the  usual  symptoms  of  pain  in  an 
inflamed  or  irritated  part,  bnt  also  in  many 
remote  organs,  a  fact  that  those  uninitiated 
in  medicine  cannot  comprehend.      Thus  den- 
tition may  cause  determination  of  blood  to  tbe 
head,  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  cover- 
ings   (cerebritis,  meningitis),   water  in   the 
head,  and  likewise  inflammation  of  tbe  throat, 
oesophagus,  stomach  and  bowels,  diarrhoea, 
cough,  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  their 
coverings. 

Many  infants  have  disturbed  sleep,  and 
become  fretful  during  dentition.  There  is  a 
natural  salivation  which  supples  the  gums ; 
and  the  infant,  like  all  younc:  animals,  bites 
all  bodies  it  can  grasp.  This  pressure  is 
useful  in  causing  absorption  of  the  gums ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  rings  of  ivo- 
ry, bone,  glass,  coral,  and  gum- sticks,  are 
employed  with  advantage.  These,  however, 
are  hurtful  when  the  gums  are  red,  hot, 
and  inflamed,  as  the  point  of  the  tooth 
pfesses  on  the  inflamed  gum.  At  this  time 
woiiw  BttbaUukcca  are  used  gnch  as  India 
rubber  rings,  dried  figs,  &c.  These  sub- 
stances are  moistened  and  softened  by  the 
saliva,  soothe  the  tissue  of  the  gmns,  and 
prevent  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  the  local  eomplafnts  of 
the  first  dentition,  ought  to  be  iimplie.  Tho 
plan  proposed  by  the  celebrated  BoMm^ro 


is  one  6f  the  best.    He  advised  the  applica- 
tion of  emollient,  mucilaginous,  and  refrige- 
rant  lotions  to  the  gums ;  an tlph logistics, 
hard  gum-sticks,  and  incising  the  gums  with 
a  lancet.    He  recommended  cream,  the  white 
of  egg  with  syrup  of  violets,  6r  rose  wrater. 
This  gargle  was  to  be  applied  tcf  the  ^nas  on 
lint.     Others  have  added  a  small  quantity  of 
laudanum.   This  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  all 
patent  vegetable  soothing  syrups  for  etttting 
of  the  teeth.     It  requires  to  be  used  in  a 
very  small  quantity,  not  more  ttian  two  or 
three  drops  at  a  time.    It  may  be  iStr  alio  wed 
with  the  saliva  and  narcotise  or  prison  the 
infant*.   When  there  is  heaviness  and  con- 
stant tendency  to  sleep,  we  suspect  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  follow  the  aidvice  of 
Harris,  by  applying  a  leech  at  the  angle  or 
affected  part  of  each  jaw,  or  behind  each  ear. 
Tbe  infant  sh'ould  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath, 
and  a  cap  or  napkin  wetted  with  cdld  water, 
appliei  to  the  head  while  the  Infant  is  in  tbe 
bath.     If  this  be  omitted,  the  bath  may  do 
as  much  harm  as  good.     The  ebid  drives  the 
blood  from  the  head,  while  the  heat  diifases 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  body;  and  in  this  way 
the  quantity  in  the  brain  is  very  iftuch  di- 
minished.    In  such  cases  the  bowels  should 
be  properly  regulated.     "When  there  h  fever, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  great  thirst,  a  copi- 
ous  use  of  barley-water,  cold  water,  milk 
and  water,  toast  6nd  water,  sho\ild  be  given 
freely. 

When  there  iS  inflammation  at  otre  or  more 
points  of  the  gums,  leeches  and  incision  are 
necessary.    Van  ^wieten  has  given  a  very 
wise  directibn  as  to  incision.     It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, he  says,  to  incise  or  cat  the  gum 
until  it  is  evidently  elevated  by  the  tooth,  and 
is  hard,  red,  and  painful ;  for  if  the  tooth  is 
deep  in  tbe  gum,  it  cannot  be  forced  to  make 
its  appearance  by  incision;  this  cicatrises, 
the  cicatrix  or  scar  is  harder  than  tbe  tissue 
of  the  gum,  and  will  give  more  resistaftce  to 
the  advance  of  the  tooth  than  the  latter. 
The  practitioner  will,  therefbre,  in  such  a  caSe, 
compromise  his  reputation,  if  he  hatard  in- 
cision until  the  tooth  is  pressing  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  gum.     I  have  knowtf  one  case, 
says  Van  Swieten,  in  which  the  tooth  did  not 
appear  for  eight  months  after  the  incision 
CMorbi  Infantum).     It  must  be  obvlons  that 
cutting  the  gum,  while  the  t6oth  Is  node- 
veloped  and  is  burled  in  the  jaw,  is  a  useless 
and  injudicious  practice  ;  because  the  opera- 
tion cannot  possibly  favour  the  growth  of  the 
tooth.     Yet  the  operation  is  reeonnneiided 
by  one  of  our  eminent  surgeons,   on    the 
grounds  that  a  cicatrix  being  a  new  part  ia 
more  readily  absorbed  than  the  gum.  1  a^rCe, 
however,  with  those  who  entertain  the  opi- 
nion  that  incision  ought  not  ttf  be  prsretiBed 

*  Bracelets  and  amulets  for  cutting^  the 
teeth,  are  gross  iapoaicions  ott  tli«  aredulity 
of  the  paMic.  I  need  tctrcely  tfafi,  tlMy  «rc 
perfectly  vfldbMl 
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ii^riew  ^kB  fpiox  ift  0Wou#iif  liot)  Md  pill iif idly 
in  6oase<iiieiiM  of  tlM  prMflwe  of  the  tooth 
against  it.     la  makiog  tbe  indsion  prems* 
tnrely,  the  appearanee  of  tho  tooth,  io  far  from 
btng  ateelcrated,  Is  retarded,  oa  accouot  of 
opeaiog  thceaptule  of  the  tooth  hefore  the  lat- 
ter is  perfectly  ossified.     As  to  the  practice 
of  scarifying  tbe  whole  gum  from  one  side  of 
the  jaw  to  the  other,  when  a  single  tooth  is 
protruding,  it  is  a  disgraee  to  modern  sur- 
gery.    I  have  heard  of  such  incisions  having 
beett  made  several  times,  when  each  tooth 
advanced,  wbieh  showed,  in  my  opinion,  the 
grossest  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tor.   The  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  cutting 
the  whole  gum  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  whenever  a  tooth  projects,  deserves 
the  strongest  reprobation.    Tbe  mode  of  in- 
cising the  gum  deserves  attention.   Tbe  bead 
of  tbe  infant  is  to  be  held,  ^hile  the  operator 
opens  the   month  and  separates   the   jaws. 
He  then  introduces  a  bistonry,  three-fourths 
of  whose  edge  U   covered  with  lint,   and 
makes  an  iacision  parallel  to  the  alveolar 
margin  ;  and  then,  separating  the  jaws  still 
more,  he  makes  another  ineision  transverse 
to  the  first.    These  incisions  should  be  made 
down  to  the  tooth — the  gum  ought  to  be 
eotepletely  divided,  aad  no  flap  or  bridle  al- 
lowed to  remain.    This  crucial  incision  dis- 
gorges the  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
gum,  and  removes  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  the  hard  tooth  on  the  irrita- 
ted nerves  of  the  gum  which  are  subjected  to 
it*     This  operation  is  by  no  means  so  painful 
as  is  generally  imagined  by  mothers ;  indeed, 
I  have   repeatedly  performed  it,  though  the 
infants  never  cried  during  the  operation.  But 
in  other  Instances  they  screamed  loudly,  and 
in  m  few  seconds  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep, 
from  which  they  awoke  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  even  after  they  had  been  in  convul- 
sions, to  the  moment  at  which  the  ineision 
was  practised. 

Some  writers  have  lauded  this  operation 
hi  the  most  extravagant  terms,  as  bavlngf 
miraculously  saved  the  lives  of  numerous  in- 
liants.  Others  cannot  believe  that  it  has 
ever  saved  the  life  of  a  single  infsnt.  Expe- 
rience has  cottvittoed  me  of  its  importance 
when  there  is  a  cerebral  congestion,  convuU 
•ioas,  spasmodic  congh  and  breathing,  exces- 
sive diarrhoea,  inflammation  of  the  fEraces  or 
throat,  and  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  (gastro- 
enteritis). When  deotitioo  is  complicated  with 
these  dbeases,  and  the  gum  is  swollen  and 
painful,  an  ineision  vriH  be  followed,  in  most 
cases,  with  decided  advantage.  I  feel  con^ 
viooed  that  I  have  observed  infisnts  die  for 
the  want  of  it.  I  have  never  observed  it 
followed  by  uicerstion,  gangrene,  apbthft,  or 
atomntitiB.  The  treatment  of  the  sympa- 
thetie  diseases,  excited  by  dentition,  such  a« 
^ose  already  aieatiDned,  will  be  desefibed  in 
that  of  each  of  them. 

It  is  tdso  foreigii  to  the  otj^eet  of  these 
Mnr«gt»Mliw  th«  «hol»p«lhokf7^#ett« 


titlott  and  the  teeth  at  different  periods  of  life, 
their  irregulnrities,  -and  th*  diseases  caused 
by  them ;  and  for  tbe  saiUe  reason  I  omit  den- 
tal surgery  and  hygiene.    I  cannot,  however, 
but  allnde  to  my  introduction  of  pure  nitric 
acid  as  an  application  to  caries  in  teeth  of  chil- 
dren  and  adults  as  a  remedy  which  afftfrds 
instahtaneous   relief  of  toothache,  without 
causing  any  pain,  provided  it  be  used  sooft 
after  the  ptdn  commences,  and  that  the  nerve 
of  the  tooth,  the  gum,  and  the  alveolar  procesi 
are  free  from  inflammation  or  suppuration. 
It  is  much  easier   to  apply  it  to  the  lower 
than    to   the  upper    teeth;   and   it  should 
come  in  contact  with  every  point  of  the  caries 
to  afford  relief.    Thi*  cannot  always  be  ac- 
complished   when   the  upper   teeth  are  af- 
fected, or  in  those  cases  in  which  the  diseased 
part  is  on  tbe  side  of  the  tooth  and  the  next 
tooth  in  dose  contact  with  the  affected  one. 
The  acid  shordd  be  pure  and  carefully  ap- 
plied so  as  not  to  spatter  on  the  mouth  ;  and 
after  its   application,   the  mouth   should  be 
washed  out  with  tepid  water.  In  most  cases, 
instantaneous  relief  is  afforded ;  and  the  ex- 
traction of  the  tooth,  which  ia  a  painful  ope- 
ration, rendered  unuecessaxy.     It  is  errone- 
ously supposed  t^at  a   tooth  to  which  the 
acid  is  frequently  applied  decays  very  rapidly, 
but  this  is  certainly  not  the  fact.  I  have  known 
several  instances  which  prove  the  contran-y. 
I  have  not  known  this  remedy  fail  in  a  single 
instance  of  children  or  adults,  when  applied 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of 
the    tooth-ache,  that  is  to  say  before   the 
nerve  of  the  affected  tooth  has  had  time  to 
become  inflamed.     It  has  frequently  relieved 
patients  whose  cheeks  were  swollen  and  in- 
flamed, when  there  was  reason  to  snppose  the 
nerve  of  the  affected  tooth  was  more  or  les4 
inflamed.     The  acid  excites  severe  pain   in 
some  cases,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions. 

Diseases  of  the  Salivary  Glands, — ^The  s ali- 
▼ary  glands  are  very  rarely  diseased  in  new- 
born infants.  M.  Biiiard,  whose  obser- 
vations were  the  most  extensive,  remarked 
but  one  case  of  ranula.  The  faOft  palate,  it# 
pillars,  tbe  amygdalae  or  tonsils  and  the 
pharynx,  in  other  words  all  the  parts  that 
compose  the  throat  are  liable  to  various 
vices  of  conformation  and  to  congenital  dis- 
ease. I  shall  now  consider  these  affections. 

Vices  of  Conformation. — The  vices  of  con* 
formation  of  the  velum  p&lati  or  soft  palate, 
consist  in  its  division,  more  or  less  com- 
plete ;  or  it  may  be  too  long,  impeding  den- 
tition, and  requiring  excision.  When  the 
palate  is  divided,  the  infant  cannot  suck  pro- 
perly, and  the  milk  or  other  food  it  takes, 
may  in  bad  cases  escape  through  the  nos- 
trils. In  cases  of  adults,  the  uperation  of 
stapbylorapby  proposed  and  first  performed 
by  Baron  Roux,  is  resorted  to  in  most  cases 
with  success.  The  pharynx  or  throat  is 
too  short  in  some  infants,  and  impedes  de- 
glutition. When  an  infant  cannot  suck  the 
^rcMt  ToSk,  ot  that  which  it  drinki,  there  lb 
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dther  sMlfenBaftioit  of  ibe  phwyaz  or  ceto« 
phagiUy  or  inflamiBatioi&.  Of  two  hundred 
infaats  from  oae  to  ten  days  old,  whose 
bodies  M.  Billard  examined,  be  found  the 
isthmus  of  the  throat  injected  or  inilamed  in 
ninety.  He  also  found  that  this  state  of  the 
throat  existed  in  infants  of  eight  or  ten  days 
old,  who  had  redness  of  the  derm  or  skin. 
This  proves  an  intimate  relation  between 
the  skin  and  mueous  membrane  of  the  di- 
gestive tube. 

The  tonsils  are  ooeasionally  congested  in 
new-bom  infants,  and  in  some  cases  oovered 
with  a  layer  of  blood.  These,  and  all  other 
soft  parts  of  the  throat  are  occasionally  in- 
flamed. MM.  Roche  and  Sanson  have  de- 
scribed these  Tarieties  as  paiatitis,  pharyn- 
gitis, palatopharyngitis  ;  but  as  each  of  the 
parts  included  under  these  terms,  are  rarely 
the  exdusive  seat  of  inilammation,  which 
usually  attacks  all  of  them  in  sueoession, 
I  shall  describe  them  under  the  term  In- 
flammation of  the  Throat,  at  our  next 
meeting. 

DI8XA8B8   OF  THB   OENITO-UBINABT 

OBOANS. 
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8jfmptom$,^Some  time  after  sexual  fntei- 
course  between  a  healthy  man  and  a  diseased 
woman  (and  the  period  yaries),  the  symptoms 
of  urethritis  commence.  These  are  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  at  iht  orifice  of  the  urethra,  ex- 
tending more  or  less  into  the  canal,  and 
sometimes  confined  to  the  glahdular  portion 
alone.  A  titillation,  more  or  less  urgent, 
accompanied  by  a  slight  sensation  of  heat, 
an  almost  incessant  desire  to  CTaeuate  the 
bladder,  an  increase  of  venereal  impulse,  fre- 
quent and  long-continued  erections,  more 
especially  in  the  company  of  the  other  sex,  or 
during  sleep.  Those  symptoms  are  often 
accompanied  or  succeeded  by  unpleasant  sen- 
sations in  the  testicles,  spermatic  cords,  and 
groins,  with  a  sense  of  fulness,  weight, 
and  tightness.  In  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
penis  and  perinsBum.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  the  titillation  is  confined  to 
the  extremity  of  the  penis,  is  soon  con- 
verted into  pain,  which  is  more  aggravated 
during  the  expulsion  of  the  urine.  The  ori- 
fiee  of  the  urethra  now  becomes  very  sensitive 
and  inflamed,  its  lips  are  reddened  and  tume- 
fled,  they  are  separated  from  each  other, 
sometimes  appear  excoriated,  and  give  pas- 
ssge  to  a  small  quantity  of  serous,  limpid, 
whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish  fluid,  which 
stains  the  linen.  The  patient  very  soon  ex- 
periences in  the  whole  length  of  the  canal, 
which  becomes  hard,  and  projectile  exter- 
nally, a  tension  accompanied  by  a  disagree- 
able heat,  and  lancinating  pains.  The  de- 
sire to  pass  urine  becomes  more  and  more 
urgent ;  but  the  contraction,  and  tumefiM- 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  onuses  such  a 


disBiautUm  of  the  caul,  that  the  stntn  of 
urine  is  rendered  very  small,  and  rapidly  di- 
minishes.   The  jet  of  urine  is  frequently  ia« 
terrupted,  curved,  spattered,  or  bifurcated  ; 
and  is  so  often  solicited  by  the  irritation  or 
titillation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  about 
the  anus,  that  it  becomes  so  imperious,  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  yield  to  it  immediately.. 
The  urine  in  passing,  causes  a  burning  and 
painful  sensation  to  which  the  French  give- 
the  name  of  ehaude-pisse.    The  pains  are- 
most  vivid,  at  the  moment  the  urine  begins* 
to  pass ;  they  diminish  during  its  evacuation,, 
and  return  with  greater  intensity  while  thr 
last  drops  are    being    expelled.    The  fre- 
quency and  durations  of  the  erections  are 
chiefly  increased  during  the  night,  espedally 
if  the  patient  reposes  on  his  back  on  a  soft 
warm  bed.    The  violent  pains  that  they  ex- 
cite, disturb  the  sleep,  and  often  oblige  the 
patient  to  rise,  and  these  pains  render  sexuaS 
congress  very  disagreeable,  and  sometimes 
impos^ble,  while  the  emission  of  the  semeft 
produces  such  an  intense  degree  of  beatr  thai 
patients  have  compared  it  to  the  applieationi 
of  a  red-hot  iron.     In  some  cases  tiie  erec- 
tion or    emission  induces  hsemorrhage;  at 
this  period  the  patient  experieaees  in  the 
whole   length    of  the  inferior  part  of  the 
urethra,  an  unpleasant  sensation,  sometimes, 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  dart-, 
ing  pains,  which  prevent  him  from  vralking^ 
standing  for  any  length  of  time,  crossing  hik 
legs,  or  sitting.     He  is  now  affected  with* 
obstinate  constipation,  and  a  distresriag  te-> 
nesmus.    The  urethral  discharge   continues- 
uninterruptedly,  gradually  increases^  and  be- 
comes more  or  less  copious.     It  consists  at 
flrst  of  a  thick  whitish   matter,  whieh  soorn 
becomes  yellowish,  sometimes  streaked  vrithi 
blood,  or  mixed  with  pure  blood,  and  flnalljr 
brownish  or    greenish;   when  it  exhales  • 
peculiar  odour.    This  discharge  stains  tie 
linen,  yellowish,  greenish,  or.  gfreyish,  the 
spots  being  paler  at  the  drcnmfercnee  *tiUn 
at  Che  centre,  and  not  removable  by  frictiom 
after  their  desiccation. 

After  the  inflammation  has  continued  totr 
twelve  or  flfteeo  days,  it  generally  begins  to» 
decline,  more  or  less,  the  dysury  diminjshety 
as  also  the  sensation  of  heat,  caused  by  the 
passage  of  the  urine  and  semen ;  the  ereo* 
tions  are  less  frequent  and  less  painftd; 
the  discharge  becomes  thicker  and  meee 
opaque ;  it  is|more  viscid,  gradually  incrfSHee, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  disease  generally 
terminates.  The  duratiou  of  the  disease 
usually  occupies  a  period  of  from  two  to 
sevea  weeks ;  but  it  may  be  protracted  for  a 
much  longer  period.  It  will  be  modified  by 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
condition  of  other  organs,  the  regimen,  the 
state  of  the  urethra  as  regards  former  affec- 
tions, and  perhaps  by  atmospheric  vicissi* 
tudes. 

The    symptoms  vary  in  different  eases; 
sometlBes  the  discharge  cmnmeacts  la   a 
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few  hours  after  sezaal  oonnexloa,  thong^  ia 
general  it  does  not  occur  before  the  eighth  or 
ninth  and  sometinies  not  before  the  thirtieth 
day.  According  to  some  writers,  it  has  not 
appeared  until  after  the  siith  or  eighth 
week ;  but  such  cases  rarely,  if  every  occur. 

When  urethritis  is  not  produced  by  inter- 
nal causes,  it  commences  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  urethra,  and  in  most  cases  irritates 
the  glans  and  prepuce  ;    it  is  supposed  to  be 
confined  to   the   fossa    navicularis,  beyond 
which  we  seldom  discover  traces  of  inflam- 
mation on  dissection.    The    orifice  of  the 
canal  is  generally  alfected  when  the  disease 
arises  from  contagion  ;  but  irritation  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  disease  of  the  prostate 
gland,  or  urinary  calculus,  will  excite   the 
same  sensation  in   the  extremity  of  the  pe- 
nis.    Some  writers  maiotain  that  the  whole 
urethra  may  become  ioflamed,  that  the  dis- 
ease may  advance   aloug  the  entire  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes  into  the 
bladder.    The   celebrated   Swediaur  was   of 
this  opinion ;  and  it  is  important  to  know  this 
fact  in   forming  a  prognosis,  as  the  disease 
will  be  of  much  shorter  duration,  when  con- 
fined to  one  point  than  if  it  occupies   the 
whole  canal.     In  some  cases  urethritis  is  so 
very  slight,  especially  in  those  who  have  bad 
the  disease  previously,  that  .it  excites  very 
little  incoDveniencc,  and  this  is  also  the  case 
when  it  arrives  from   mechanical  causes  or 
from  leucorrhcBa,  but  it  is  generally  severe  in 
young  persons,  who  are  affected  for  the  first 
time.     Each  of  the  symptoms  may  vary  in 
intensity,  and  some  of  them  be  entirely  ab- 
sent.   The  pain  may  be  slight  or  severe, 
during  the  passage  of  the  urine  or  semeo, 
or  it  may  present  during  the  interval  of  the 
emissions,  being  sometimes  characterized  by 
a  sense  of  weight  and  irritation,   or  even 
burning  heat,  in  the  external  genitals  and 
perinaeum.    These  symptoms  may  commence 
before  or  after  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
charge ;  they  are  &o  violent  in  some  cases 
as  to  cause  total  suppression  of  urine,  they 
may  continue  severe,   for  several   days,  or 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  though 
they  cease  in  general  after  a  few  days'  du- 
ration. 

The  discharge  usually  precedes,  but  some- 
times succeeds,  the  pain ;  its  quantity  varies 
very  much  in  some  subjects ;  it  may  be  spar- 
ing or  very  abundant ;  its  qualities  differ  in 
individuals,  and  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  general  it  is  clear  at  first, 
thickening  by  degrees,  then  assumes  the 
appearance  of  pus,  then  becomes  yellow, 
green,  and  finally  whitish  with  the  consis- 
tence of  cream,  when  it  is  viscid,  transpa- 
rent, and  less  abundant;  it  often  remains 
always  yellow,  or  towards  its  termination 
assumes  a  g^een  colour ;  sometimes  it  is  more 
or  less  brown,  or  streaked  with  blood. 

Diagnosit, — Much  contrariety  of  opinion 
exists,  as  to  the  diagnosis  between  non-con- 
tagions and  oontagioos  urtthritit }  but  it  ia 
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generally  held  that  the  forawr  is  lest  paiofvl, 
less  durable,  and  prodneea  less  aerions  com* 
plications  than  the  latter. 

Another  question  of  importance  is,  how 
long  contagious  urethritis  is  oommunleaMa, 
Sir  A.  Cooper  has  stated,  that  the  discaw 
may  be  communicated  at  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  months  subsequent  to  its  apparent 
cessation.  I  have  known  the  disease  com- 
municated, by  a  newly  married  man,  at  the 
lapse  of  eight  months  after  he  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  cured  by  his  medical  attendant. 
Bell  thinks  that  the  disease  ceases  to  be  eon- 
tagious  so  soon  as  the  inflammation  that 
caused  it  is  dissipated ;  but  that  if  this  be 
renewed,  the  discharge  becomes  contagious^ 

Urethritis  may  be.  very  much  aggravated 
by  errors  of  regimen,  or  of  treatment,  as 
the  incautious  use  of  exciting  drinks,  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  penis,  acrid  astrin- 
gent injections,  the  use  of  saline,  or  drastic 
purgatives,  violent  exercise,  coition,  &c.  The 
effects  of  these  causes  will  excite  sympathetic 
derangement  of  the  visceral  organs,  whieh 
will  participate  more  or  less  in  the  irritatioa 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  and 
in  such  cases  the  surface  of  the  glans  penis 
becomes  tense,  red,  or  livid,  and  acquires  a 
degree  of  transparency,  particularly  about 
the  meatus  urinarius.  It  frequently  is  ex- 
coriated, extremely  sensible,  and  furnishes  a 
yellow  foetid  exhalation  more  or  less  copious; 
sometimes  we  observe  ulceration,  and  when 
we  press  the  surrounding  integuments,  a 
puriform  matter  escapes  from  a  number  of 
small  points.  The  glans,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  penis,  is  swoUen ;  but  the  latter  often 
remains  in  an  habitual  state  of  semi-ereetioB, 
the  slightest  touch  or  motion  in  walkiag 
excites  in  it  the  most  severe  pains.  Many 
patients,  however,  do  not  present  all  these 
symptoms. 

The  tumefaction  of  the  glans  may  be  ao 
great  as  to  cause  phymosis  or  paraphymosis; 
the  first  is  often  induced  by  inflammatioB, 
or  oedema  of  the  prepuce ;  this  last  symptom 
is  often  excited  by  walking,  riding  on  horse- 
back, or  even  sitting,  when  the  penis  remains 
pendant. 

The  pains  of  the  penis  generally  extend  to 
the  groins,  and  often  excite  inflammation  of 
the  inguinal  glands  or  buboes,  which  may  be 
followed  by  suppuration ;  but  in  most  casaa 
this  inflammation  may  be  dissipated  by  reso- 
lution. Inflamed  buboes  are  often  eansed 
by  suppression  of  the  urethral  discharge. 

In  some  subjects,  the  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  penis  become  inflamed,  and  form  hint 
cords,  extending  to  the  root  of  the  orgu* 
or  to  the  groins.  In  other  cases  there  may 
be  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  oifM> 
which  excites  acute  pain  during  eractioB,  and 
the  irritatioo  is  usually  propagated  along  thip 
vasa  deferentia  and  other  portions  of  tte 
spermatic  cord.  In  other  instances  the  whok 
cord  from  the  testicle  to  the  grolA  ia  aAdei; 
but  in  the  majority  of  owei  certain  portloiA 
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9i  U  OBly  m  tnneiled.  Soma  imtieiiti  tnffer 
■everely  from  an  vnpleaiant  senMtioii  in  the 
teBtides;  these  glandi  frequently  acquice 
■ttch  a  degree  of  senaibility,  that  they  cannot 
bear  the  aligfatest  contact,  irithout  becoming 
Inflamed.  The  primary  inflammation  does 
not  always  remain  in  the  nirethral  moooas 
membrane.  It  extends  to  the  subjacent  parts, 
the  snbmncons  oelluiar  tissue,  and  the  re- 
licnlar  tissue,  both  of  the  urethra  and  corpora 
eavernosa,  especially  at  the  inferior  part  of 
the  penis ;  in  this  state  of  things,  the  urethra 
aaanot  elongate  itself  in  proportion  to  the 
distention  of  the  body  of  the  penis  during 
erection ;  there  results  a  currature^  or  incli- 
nation of  the  organ  to  one  side,  which  is 
nsnally  called  ehordee.  This  morbid  state 
excites  the  most  severe  pains,  which  generally 
depriye  the  patient  of  repose  and  sleep,  and 
are  sometimes  accompanied  by  tenesmus, 
dytury,  pains  of  the  spermatic  cords,  gproins, 
and  loins. 

On  drawing  the  finger  along  the  inferior 
turface  of  the  urethra,  from  behind  the 
■crotum  to  the  extremity  of  the  pubis,  several 
tubercles  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  are 
perceived,  which  are  prodaced  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 

The  inflammation  frequently  propagates 
itself  along  the  excretory  ducts  of  Cowper*s 
glands,  and  attacks  the  cellular  tissue  itself, 
where  it  surrounds  them.  There  may  be  one 
or  more  circumscribed  tumours,  of  greater  or 
less  sixe,  in  the  part  between  the  scrotum 
and  anus,  which  cause  the  pain  to  be  more  or 
less  aente.  The  pain  is  increased  upon  pres- 
sure and  on  passing  the  urine,  the  desire  to 
do  which  is  more  frequent  than  ordinary. 
The  discharge  is  eommooly  of  a  dirty  green 
colour  tinged  with  blood,  and  foetid.  Some- 
times it  is  suppressed,  or  there  is  dysury. 

This  inflammation  sometimes  attacks  the 
prostate  gland,  and  this  complication  of  the 
disease  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  will  be 
described  under  the  head  prostitis. 

In  some  subjects  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  propa- 
gated to  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys. 
The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  most  commonly 
•iliected  with  inflammation,  thongh  the  whole 
organ  may  be  implicated.  When  the  neck  is 
inflaased  there  if  a  frequent  desire  to  pass 
urine,  accompanied  by  acute  pain  in  the  root 
of  the  penis,  and  sometimes  about  the  peri- 
naum  and  anus.  The  body  of  the  bladder 
becomes  spasmodically  contracted,  overcomes 
Iho  resistance  of  the  fibres  of  the  neck,  and 
easltes  the  most  imperious  desire  to  mictu- 
rate, which  obliges  the  patient  to  obey  it  the 
iMtant,  in  whatever  situatton  he  may  be 
pteosd,  without  which  it  wouM  pass  involun- 
tarily. At  the  same  time  the  rapidity  of  the 
|tt  tereases  the  pain,  especially  at  the  ex- 
tnmity  of  the  glans.  Ilie  urine  Is  passed  in 
iBuH  qaaatitics,  sometimea  drop  by  drop, 
tediMllytharemaybaa  total  rvtontton  of 


Urethritis  in  some  tal^eeti  tantM  ptif* 
somewhat  resembling  rheumatism,  In  the 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  joints,  muselss,  or  Ia 
their  sheaths,  or  aponeuroses.  These 
affect  the  thighs,  hips,  and  abdominal  mi 
des  ehiefly;  bat  they  sometimes  beeomc 
general.  This  symptom,  though  rare,  ongbt 
neverthdess  to  be  taken  into  eonsideratioik 
when  we  have  muscular  rheumatism  and 
pains  in  the  joints,  which  terminate  sponta- 
neously in  inflammation  of  the  nrethim 
the  snppression  of  which  often  gives  rise  to 
the  like  affections,  and  consequently  there  Is 
in  some  individuals  a  manifest  eonaexioD 
between  the  two  diseases. 

Urethritis,  and  the  secondary  iafiammation 
which  it  often  gives  rise  to,  may  terminate 
either  in  resolution,  suppuration,  mortifiea- 
tion,  and  may  pass  into  a  chronic  state. 

Resolution  is  the  most  ordinary  mode  of 
termination,  although  the  disease  may  always 
run  on,  if  no  error  of  diet,  no  negleet  of 
cleanliness,  and  no  error  of  treatment,  has 
arrested  its  natural  course. 

Its  duration  may  be  estimated  according  to 
the  degree  of  inflammation,  the  constituent 
and  general  health  of  the  patient.  In  some 
persons  it  lasts  only  for  three  weeks,  la 
others  for  six  weeks,  two,  four,  or  six  montbs 
or  even  more.  According  as  urethritis  dis- 
appears or  diminishes  slowly  and  gradually, 
or  with  a  visible  rapidity,  and  another 
organ  becomes  affected,  it  is  said  to  havo 
terminated  by  deUtesence  or  metastasis.  Hie 
testide  generally  becomes  inflamed,  bat 
sometimes  also  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  more  or 
less  acute  ophthalmia  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  more  rare,  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane or  the  auditory  canal  becomes  affected, 
and  complete  deafness  is  produced.  Hie 
symptoms  of  irritatioa  of  the  mouth,  larynx, 
pharynx,  and  bronchia,  are  sometimes  pn>- 
duced  ;  and  there  may  be  a  discharge  from 
ulcers  in  these  places,  and  almost  always 
there  are  excrescences  around  the  margin  of 
the  anus.  In  some  subjects  the  articulations 
of  the  knee,  and  hips,  the  shin,  and  fttt 
become  the  seat  of  chronic  or  dropdeal  swell- 
ings. 

In  other  instances,  the  periosteum,  and  the 
tissue  of  the  bone  itself  become  inflamed, 
which  gives  rise  to  thickening  of  the  former, 
to  pains  in  the  bones,  to  exostoses,  and  ne- 
crosis. The  skin  is  sometimes  covered  with 
various  eruptions,  and  the  different  organs 
present  various  morbid  appearances ;  for 
example  the  brain  and  its  membranes  may  be 
affected,  and  cephalalgia  and  mental  derange- 
ment have  been  produced. 

But  all  those  complaints  which  succeed  the 
delitesence  of  urethritis,  are  commonly  owing 
to  the  direct  action  of  some  irritstiog  eaase 
upon  the  organ  which  was  affected;  these  do 
not  differ  from  what  we  observe  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  subject,  because  they  are  sometimes 
aooompanied  by  a  sadden  sappressioB  tut  a 
visible  dimhiation  of  the  tofiammMfcia  iff  the 
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vetkm;  for  it  to  «  rare  ooenrrenM  tiiat  U  to 
tntirely  stopt  by  delitescnoe,  uaUm  Mm  ia- 
flnmmation  is  Tery  slight  or  on  the  point  of 
disappearing  spontaneously. 

As  to  the  discharge  in  nrethritto,  it  u  only 
the  product  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  pust 
and  produced  by  one  or  many  ulcers  on  the 
surface  of  the  canal,  or  sometimes  by  ab* 
scesses  in  the  prostate  or  Cowper's  glands. 

The  urethral,  as  well  as  all  other  mucous 
membraaesy  is,  though  rarely,  the  seat  of 
ulcerations ;  but  it  has  been  aseertained  by 
Mr.  Hunter  and  many  others,  that  the  dU" 
charge  in  gonorrhoea— as  was  generally  ima- 
gined in  hU  day— to  not  produced  by  ulcera- 
tion. 

It  is  also  well  known  to  pathologists,  that 
mucous  membranes  may  beoome  thickened  or 
adherent  to  each  other  by  inflammation,  and 
that  the  canato  which  they  line,  may  be  par* 
tially  or  totally  obliterated.  Tbey  have  also 
been  the  seat  of  adventitious  bands,  which 
may  tend  to  the  same  result ;  hence  urethri- 
tis is  the  exciting  cause  of  stricture  of  the 
urethra. 

In  some  cases  the  lymphatics  of  the  pento 
suppurate,  and  form  several  small  abscesses; 
but  this  is  a  rare  oecurreace,  unless  in  the 
inguinal  glands.  The  testicle  and  prostate 
may  also  become  the  seats  of  suppuratioa. 
The  submucous  tissue  may  be  affected  in 
like  manner,  and,  In  such  cases,  generally 
finds  its  way  into  the  urethra,  or  externally. 
▲U  collections  of  pus  caused  by  urethritis 
may  appear  suocessively  or  simultaneously, 
and  those  situated  near  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der are  often  followed  by  urinary  fistulv. 

Urethritto  seldom  terminatee  by  gangrene, 
but  there  are  examples  recorded. 


OtHlUm  tif  Comparative  Anaicmy,  By  Robert 
£.  Grant,  M.  D.  &c.  Professor  of  Compa- 
rative Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  Part  I.  8vo.  irfmdon.  pp.  144. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Grant  attached  to  a  work 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  exoeUence.  The  part  be- 
fore us  contains  an  admirable  survey  of  the 
osseous  and  ligamentous  systems  throughout 
the  animal  creation ;  the  myology  aUo  oom- 
meaoea,  but  to  eut  abort  by  a  solution  of 
watlnuity  extremely  frequent  in  the  books,  or 
rather  firagments  of  books,  successively  put 
forth  in  the  present  day,  and  which  in  us  to 
wont  to  **  wake  emoHooa  both  of  rage  aad 
fB«r,*'  lest  aU  Btenture  shouM  become  peri- 
odical, and  mar  our  occupation :  we  hate 
^k«  la  parts. 


At  a  speciaieii  of  the  wwk  we  astnot  tbs 
foUowiag  aooonai  of  the  aataolagy  of  th« 

upper  extremity  in  birds. 

''  The  scapular  arch  to  very  strong  in  birdsi 
to  form  a  soUd  reetoting  fulcrum  for  Ibfe 
powerfol  movements  of   the  humerus  {  and 
the  magnitude  and  strength  of  these  bonea 
corresponds  in  the  different  speeies  with  the 
power  of  flight,  or  the  restotance  they  hxH 
to  <^pose  to  the  pectoral  muscles  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  brachial  on  the  other.    The 
scapulae  are   long,  curved,  and  compressed 
bones,  extending  along  the  back,  on  each  sid« 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;    they  beoome  more 
narrow  and  rounded  as  they  approach  the 
glenoid  cavity,  where  they  suddenly  expand  to 
enlarge  that  cavity,  and  they  are  partially 
anchylosed  at  that  place  to  the  large  and 
strong  coracoid  bones.    The  two  coraooid 
bones  extend  from  the  articular  eavitj  for  the 
head  of  the  humerus  downwards  and  inwards» 
to  rest  their  broad  expanded  base  in  a  deep 
groove  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  margin 
of   the  ento«sternal  bone.    These  coracoid 
bones  almost  alone  restot  the  appraximatioa 
of  the  humeri  oa  the  median  plane,  nnd  their 
descent  in  the  direction  of  the  pectoralis  asa- 
jor  on  each  side,  and  they  have  generally 
more  than  doubto  the  thickness  and  strength 
of  the  scapulae.    The  two  clavicles  desornd 
convergiag  from  the  upper  or  humeral  ends 
of  the  coracoid  bones,  and  they  are  anchyloeed 
together  at  their  lower  ends,  where  they  com- 
monly present  a  flat  compressed  promiaencf 
connected  by  cartilage,  by  tendinous  expan- 
sions, or  sometimes  by  anchylosto,  with  the 
anterior  projecting  point  of  the  creat  of  the 
sternum.    The  clavicles  are  very  thick  and 
strong,  and  meet  at  an  obtuse  rounded  angle 
in  the  most  powerful  of  the  rapacious  birds, 
and  are  long,  thin,  and  slender,  and  meet  at 
an  acute  aagle  in  the  gaUinaeeoas  and  other 
birds  of  feeble  flight.     In  the  ostrich  the 
clavicles  are  very  small  and  short,  and  dis- 
united on  the  median  ^ne,  as  in  mammaiiiw 
In  the  arm  of  the  bird  there  is  a  great  de- 
velopment of  the  proximate  bones,  which  by 
their  magnitude  and  strength  are  best  able 
to  withstand  the  resistance  to  vrMch  they  are 
so  frequently  opposed,  while  the  more  delicate 
and  the  more  dtotant  bones  of  the  hand  are 
lew  and  less  perfectly  developed.    The  huaser* 
us  has  a  broad,  compressed,  and  onrved  head, 
the  large  articular  surface  of  which  playt 
freely  in  the  shallow  glenoid  cavity  formed  bf 
the  scapular  and  coraooid  bones.     In  the  aoo^ 
cavity  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  al  the 
humerus,  are  the  large  aperturee  by  which  the 
air  from  the  axiltory  oelto  gains  adssistlon 
into  the  capacioua  interior  cavity  of  thto  bonob 
The  distal  extremity  of  the  httmeras,to  curved 
forwards,  and  presents  a  broad  articular  su^ 
Ince  with  a  double  eoadyto,  on  which  ehieflf 
rotates  the  laige  ulna,  the  radios  heii^  a 
more  stonder  bona.    The  ndiua  and  Ihe  «Im 
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wttpimtiiion  of  tlie  hand,  these  motions  htlng 
partially  admitted  at  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
The  arm  of  the  bird  is  fixed  in  a  state  of 
pronation,  the  position  best  suited  to  strike 
the  air  with  effect,  and  the  hand  moves  upon 
the  arm,  not  in  the  common  mode  of  flexion 
and  extension,  but  by  abdaction  and  adduction. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna, 
thtre  are  two  carpal  bones,  which  are  sue 
seeded  by  a  single  long  metacarpal  bone  com- 
posed of  three  pieces  anchylosed  together. 
One  of  these  pieces  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
hand  is  very  short,  and  supports  the  single 
small  pUanax  of  the  radial  or  fore  finger, 
the  middle  meta*earpal  piece  is  by  much  the 
largest,  and  supports  at  its  extremity  gene* 
rally  three  phalanges  of  the  middle  finger, 
the  last  of  which  is  very  short  and  slender. 
The  first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  has  a 
flat  compressed  form,  like  the  meta-carpal 
bone.  At  the  ulnar  side  of  the  distal  termi- 
nation of  the  meta-carpal  bone  is  a  small 
single  phalanx  of  the  outer  or  little  finger, 
which  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
exterior  slender  portion  of  the  meta-cari^al 
bone.  When  in  a  state  of  re«t,  the  hand  of 
the  bird  is  folded  along  the  exterior  edge  of  the 
ulna,  and  the  large  primary  feathers  are  thus 
extended  along  the  sides  of  the  truuk  to  the 
tail.  These  fingers  appear  to  be  the  anala- 
gons  of  the  three  middle  fingers  of  the 
human  hand,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  single 
phalanx  covered  with  a  spur  on  the  radial 
ride  of  these  three  fingers  of  the  hand  of 
the  bird." 

We  beg  to  recommend  Dr.  Grant^s  out- 
lines to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  compara- 
tive anatomy,  that  is,  to  all  who  understand 
what  is  the  true  basis  of  physiology,  and  the 
real  source  from  which  nearly  all  that  is  cer- 
tain and  iiermanent  in  this  science  is  deiived. 


OUR    HOfiPITALS    AND    HOSPITAL    6UR- 

0E0N8. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

Sift— The  opinions  of  not  only  continental 
medical  men,  but  of  those  nearer  home,  have 
been  freely  expressed  of  our  hospitals  and 
hoepital  surgeons,  but  in  vain,  as  they  still 
remain  dead  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  fair 
fame,  by  sacrificing  science,  and  forgetting 
an  awful  futurity  in  the  adoration  of  their 
favoured  deity,  Plutus. 

There  is  nothing  sound  in  the  present  con- 
•titntion  of  their  body,  into  which  new  life 
can  be  infused— «11  it  rotten,  mentally  as  it  ell 
•a  bodily.  This  system  tbey  have  had  the 
•flkontery  to  declare  the  only  one  calculated 
to  make  the  profession  respeetable.  The  joy 
that  stweUa  the  human  heart  under  the  proi- 
-«el  of  dlaiBishing  the  miseriet  of  thii  lifiD, 


by  the  extension  of  judicious  medical  aid  to 
the  remotest  habitation  of  the  species,  ther 
have  never  felt.     The  king  and  the  peasant 
are  subject  to  the  same  infirmities,  therefore 
the   same   laws,   religion,  and  medical   aid, 
should,  if  possible,  extend  their  beneficent  in- 
fluence over  all.    The  obstinate  opposition  oa 
the  side  of  these  corporate  bodies  to  all  plans 
Hkely  to  open  our  hospitals  to  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  diligent  and  humble  student, 
sufliciently  establishes  their  aversion  to  give 
efficiency  to  these  philanthropie  ideas.     They 
have  done  their  utmost  to  render  our  hospitals 
like  the  immense    resources  charitably   ap- 
propriated to  education,  the  heir-looms  of  the 
wealthy  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  poor. 
In  a  late  number  of  your  valuable  journal, 
you  speak  of  picking  pockets,  but  in  no  age 
or  country  has  this  system  been  carried  to 
the  extent  it  has  arrived  at  in  this  metropolis, 
as  the  hospital  adepts  in  this  line  have  neither 
blushed,  nor  denied  their  crime.     They  stand 
flagrante  delicto  with  the  maner  in  thdr  pos- 
session, and  nothing  more  is  wanted  but  thnr 
committal.    Their  offences  will  not  admit  of 
bail,  therefore  suffer  they  must;   and  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  averring,  that  when 
they  be  sifted  under  your  cross-examination, 
their  crimes  against  science,  genius,  and  hu- 
manity, will  place  their  vices  in  a  higher  range 
of  culpability  in  the  eye  of  an  all-searching 
providence,   than  many  who  have  expiated 
their  offences  against  the  law,  in  that  classical, 
that  pastoral,  and  suspending  vicinity,  where 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  hardened 
and  offensive  sinners  still  continue  to  carry 
on  their  trade  of  iniquity.    In  the  constructioa 
of  the  edifice  about  to  be  erected   for  the 
management  of  the  medical  aflhirs  of  this 
great  empire,  those  who  have  committed  so 
many  unbecoming  and  high  misdemeanours 
must  be  debarred  from  interfering  when  the 
work  of  reformation  shall  be  decidedly  entered 
on — they  must  be  removed  to  a  respectable 
distance,  and  duly  ticketed,  so  that  they  may 
be  known.      In  order  to  expiate  their  former 
misdeeds,  they  must  be  compelled  to  betake 
themselves  to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  sig- 
nify  tbeir  readiness  to  supplicate  an  entrance, 
even  by  the  back  door.     Some  step  of  this 
kind   is  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  the 
irise  efforts  of  the  legislature  will  be  defeated 
by  these  unrelenting  adherents  to  his  satanie 
majesty. 

These  hospital  surgeons  are  now  doing  their 
utmost  to  decry  the  operation  of  Ijthotrity, 
which  is  one  of  the  gprcatest  improvements  in 
modem  mechanism  and  science,  when  judi- 
ciously and  honestly  applied  in  the  cariy  stages 
of  calculus.  It  will  obviate  the  tragical  events 
which  in  too  many  instances  have  disfigured 
the  hospital  practice  of  this  metropolis,  in 
which  patients  have  often  been  eat  for  the 
stone,  where  no  stone  cxtatcd  in  the  bladder. 
To  such  murderous  proceedings  lithotri^  mnst 
erer  remain  a  stranger.  These  events  never 
ccrald  h«Te  happened,  when  diligence  Md  aUU 
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vere  the  attribntej  of  the  operator :  but  care- 
leftsoess  and  aa  anxiety  for  display  were  the 
causes  of  these  dismal  catastrophes,  which 
we  have  been  intbrmed  have  taken  place  more 
than  once  in  the  practice  of  the  same  operator. 
Snch  an  lodiTidual,  on  the  supposition  of  his 
having  any  brains,  should  have  taken  an 
early  opportunity  of  blowing  them  out.  The 
awkward  hospital  operators,  under  events  of 
this  untoward  nature,  invariably  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  name  of  Chcssclden  ;  but 
the  very  circumstance  of  bis  having  committed 
so  gross  a  mistake,  instead  of  being  an 
apology,  is  an  a^ravation  of  their  misdeeds. 
Chesselden  erected  a  beacon  on  which  no 
man  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  surgeon  ought 
afterwards  to  have  stranded  himself.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  you  will  lay  before  us  the 
names  of  the  cutters  for  the  stone  in  the 
single  and  duplex  ratio,  as  they  will  be  found 
to  greatly  outnumber  the  dry  tappers,  with 
which  these  men  of  science  amuse  themselves. 
To  eoltivate  the  understanding,  has  great  in* 
flurace  in  correcting  the  vices  of  the  heart, 
and  thereby  inspiring  generous  deeds  ;  but  if 
these  diploma  and  certifieate*moogers — these 
Christian  Jews — are  examined  by  this  rule,  we 
shall  be  compelled  not  only  to  adopt,  but  to 
inculcate  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  feel- 
ings of  their  hearts,  as  well  as  the  facnlUea 
of  their  minds,  as  far  as  the  discharge  of  their 
corporate  and  public  duties  are  concerned. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Cbl8U8  Sbcundus. 
June  loth,  1835. 


DR.  BAIRD  8  CLAIM  AS  THE  RBST  NON» 
C0KTA0I0NI8T. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Joumah 

S  fB — I  n  the  leading  article  of  the  last  number 
bat  one  of  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  edited  by  you,  I  noticed  your  state- 
ment, claiming  the  credit  for  being  the  first 
to  pronounce  on  the  non'Contagum  of  cholera. 
Very  probably,  yon  only  meant  this  in  an 
editorial  tente:  if  so,  1  should  think  your 
claim  is  just;  for  you  are,  I  believe,  the 
very  first  journalist  who  nobly  stepped  for- 
ward to  expose,  in  a  decided  manner,  the 
•rroneovs  and  pernicious  views,  thns  so  prc- 
yalent,  of  cholera  being  contagious  in  Its 
nature. 

However,  with  all  due  deference  to  your 
claim  so  far,  founded  as  it  was  too  on  a 
sealous  love  of  truth,  justice,  and  science,  I 
consider  that  Dr.  Baird  has  a  priority  of 
claim  in  every  other  point  of  view,  not  only 
over  yourself,  but  over  every  physician  in 
London,  on  the  following  grounds  :— 

Having  waited  on  that  gentleman  imme- 
diately after  my  arrival  in  London  from 
Dantsidc,  in  the  middle  of  Noyember,  1831, 


just  as  the  panie  had  begun  to  spread,  it  was, 
I  beg  to  assure  you,  no  small  consolation  to 
me  to  find  that  a  physician  of  his  distin- 
guished perspicuity,  enlightened  views,  and 
vast  experience  in  disease,  more  especially 
in  endemics  and  epidemics,  had  fully  decidffSl 
that  the  cholera  was  in  nowise  contagious. 
With  his  characteristic  integrity  and  quick- 
ness,  I  well  remember  that  he  also  con- 
demned the  absurd,  yet  pernicious  views  then 
begun  to  be  so  generally  entertained  of  the 
epidemic,  as  well  as  the  illiberal  spirit  which 
bad  betrayed  itself  in  promoting  such  views, 
and  spreading  the  consequent  panic  through- 
out the  united  kingdom.  This,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  now  that  time  and  facts  have  ve- 
rified the  opposite  views,  was  certainly  sin- 
ning ag^nst  social  life,  which  calls  for 
deprecation,  otherwise  every  liberal  mind 
cannot  bnt  reprobate  it. 

liong,  therefore,  before  the  first  appear- 
ance of  your  able  and  liberal  journal  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  1832,  or  before  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Gilchrist's  talented  and 
spirited  letters  in  the  TimeSf  exposing  the 
false  views  of  the  alleged  contagion  of  cho- 
lera, as  founded  not  on  ungrounded  assump- 
tions and  fabricated  facts  alone,  but  rather 
on  tome  abominable  policy,  Dr.  Baird  had 
decidedly  promoted  and  maintoined  the  correct 
views,  now  verified  by  time,  of  the  aoa-oon- 
fa^toa  of  that  disease,  not  only  to  myself 
and  the  profession,  but  according  to  what  I 
heard  at  large,  to  the  high  and  extensive  circle 
in  which  he  moves.  In  fact,  he  was,  I 
verily  believe,  the  very  first  physician  in 
London ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  the  very  first 
I  met  ufiih  t^fter  my  arrival  in  town  from 
Dantzick,  who  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  cholera  was  not  at  all  contaginus, 

I  further  know  that,  throughout  the  period 
of  the  epidemic  in  this  country,  he  continued 
to  pronounce,  and  occasionally  to  give  in  ablo 
anonymous  communications,  facts  shewing 
the  fallacy  of  that  doctrine,  which  time  at 
length  has  so  providentially  upset.  Having 
visited  numerous  miserable  objects  of  the 
disease  in  their  wretched  abodes,  consoled, 
and  every  way  relieved  them,  he  was  rea- 
sonably entitled  to  proclaim,  in  the  decided 
manner  he  did,  the  non-contagUm  of  cholera. 
In  short,  medical  science  and  the  profession, 
both,  must  always  remain  largely  Indebted  to 
Dr.  Baird,  not  only  for  the  able  and  decided 
part  he  acted  throughout  the  late  epidemic 
cholera,  but  for  the  kind  and  liberal  support 
which  he  afforded  to  several  consdentioiia 
and  scientific  observers  of  that  epidemic, 
and  to  none  more  than  for  that  afforded  in 
the  hour  of  need. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

John  Hamxtt,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
One  qfthe  late  Medical  Commission  in  th^ 
North  qf  Europe,  Sfc,  Sfc, 
Birmingham,  June  30,  1835. 

[In  reply  to  the  preceding  ob8ervatioiia,we 
beg  to  state  that  we  urged  oar  daim  In  an 
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editorial  as  veil  as  a  profestional  sense.  We 
trere  not  aware,  nor  are  we  at  this  moment  of 
any  publication  of  Dr.  Baird's,  avowing  this 
advocacy  of  non-contagion  before  Febmary 
1832,  when  we  attacked  the  opposite  doc- 
trine in  this  Journal  and  in  the  different  me- 
dieal  societies.  We  certainly  stood  alone  at  the 
time,  and  did  not  Icnow  so  high  an  autho- 
rity as  Dr.  Baird  was  in  our  fhvour.  We 
need  scarcely  remind  Dr.  Harnett,  that  ano- 
nymous publications,  when  the  Contagion 
Boards  were  in  their  glory,  were  of  no  avail 
whatever.  If  he  will  look  to  the  Lancet  of 
that  period,  he  will  see  a  violent  attack  on  the 
editor  of  this  Journal « in  which  he  is  singled  out 
as  the  only  advocate  of  noo- contagion,  and  as 
such,  designated  an  enemy  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession, whose  harvest  he  proposed  to  de- 
stroy. He  shall  be  most  happy  to  insert  any 
communication  intended  to  prove  the  prio- 
rity of  Dr.  Baird's  claim  to  his  own.] — Ed. 


BAD  EFFECTS  OP  PREMATURE  EDUCA- 
TION— EVILS  OP  THE  RACE  OF  IN- 
TELLEOT— A  HINT  TO  LORD  BROUO- 


HAM. 


Therk  cannot  be  a  second  opinion  among 
well  educated  medical  practitioners,  that  at- 
tempting to  teach  a  child  of  three  or  four 
years  old,  by  book  learning,  is  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  brain,  mind,  and  body.  It  is  the 
fertile  source  of  fatal  water  in  the  head,  of 
great  injury  to  the  whole  constitution,  to  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
corporeal  powers,  and  the  preventive  of  a 
sound  luind  in  a  sound  body. 

Whe\i  a  child,  of  the  age  mentioned,  is 
confined  for  several  hours,  every  day,  in  a 
aitting  posture,  it  is  deprived  of  that  motion 
and  exercise  which  circulates  the  blood 
throughoat  the  body,  developes  every  part, 
establishes  health,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
fe  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  of  good  sensCi 
»nd  of  happiness  in  after  life.  Physicians, 
as  well  as  some  few  of  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  our  profession,  but  who  possess  pow- 
erful minds,  are  of  this  opinion.  Thus  Mr. 
Cobbett  makes  the  following  remarks,  which 
would  do  honour  to  any  member  of  the  fa- 
culty. 

"  *  Hedekashun^'-^Edwation.'—I  have  al- 
ways held  the  opinion — an  opinion  originating 
in  that  of  a  very  sensible  father — that  early 
teaching  of  book-learning  had  a  tendency  to 
enfeeble,  if  not  to  destroy  the  mind.  I  am 
snre  that  I  owe  my  astonishing  capacity  to 
labour  mentally,  to  the  circumstance  of  my 
not  having  known  at  all  of  books,  worthy  of 
being  called  knoifrledge,  nntil  I  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.  la  divers  parts  of  my  writings 
I  have  strongly  urged  parents  to  abstain  from 
attempting  to  make  thei  children  little  pro- 
digies of  learning ;  and  to  no  one  of  seven 
Qhildtea  ham  I  cfvcr  given,  or  caased  to  be 
Sifoit  m  mipj  to  «fitc  liom»  or  a  tocaea  la 


reading.    The  females  are  as  learned  as  an^* 
women  need  be ;  and  the  three  eldest  sona 
may  fairly  and  justly  be  called  scholars  ;  and 
my  real  opinion  is,  that  if  I  had  pursued  the 
course  which  parents  in  general  would  have 
pursued  with  regard  to  these  children,  they 
would  have  been  persons  of  a  character  and 
description  very  different  from  that  which 
they  are  now.     In  my  English  Grammar,  I 
tell  the  son  to  whom  I  addressed  it,  and  who 
was  then  about  14  years  of  age,  that,  up  to 
that  time,  he  had  not  been  requested  even  to 
look  into   a  book ;    that  his  elder  brothera 
learned  to  write  of  themselves  from  seeing 
me  write ;  that  he  had  learned  to  write  ftt>m 
seeing  them  write  ;  that  I  had  done  my  best 
to  give  him  the  greatest  blessing  described 
by  Lord  Bacon,  'a sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  ;*  that  be  had  them  both  ;  but  that  it 
was  now  time,  as  I  did  not  intend  him  to  live 
by  bodily  labour,  for  him  to  begin  to  be  a 
scholar,  and   to  learn  things  which  it  was 
unnecessary  for  labourers  to  know  any  thing 
about ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  however 
book-learned  he  might  become  himself,  he 
ought  to  take  care  never  to  consider,  and  par- 
tioularly  never  to  call,  labourers  *  ignorant 
men  ;'  seeing  that  they  would  always  have  a 
sort   of  knowledge,  and  ability,   which  he 
trould  never  possess.     Grammar,  I  told  him, 
and  grammar  of  his  own  language,  was  the 
only  foundation  of  all  book-learning;    and 
that,  as  I  was  going  to  write  an  English 
Grammar,  he  ought  to  copy  it  word  for  word, 
and  letter  for  letter  as  I  proceeded.    This  be 
did  ;  and  in  his  hand-writing  it  went  to  press, 
while  I  was  in  Long  Island. 

**  Do  we  see  young  birds  flock  together,  or 
young  any  things?  No— tre  see  them  mix 
with  the  old  ones,  and  tims  learn  their  maa- 
ners,  and  their  modes  of  getting  their  living. 
Can  a  child  who  converses  with  nothing  bnt 
children  learn  to  be  a  man  ?  If  a  hundred 
children  were'  brought  up  till  they  were 
twenty  years  of  age,  to  see  nobody  bnt  one 
another,  it  would  bC  a  mass  of  half  idiocy 
altogether ;  aad  we  should  see  aU  the  lavda 
and  baronets  aad  'squires  little  better  than 
idiots,  if  they  did  not  set  at  nought  the  oon- 
mands  of  their  schoolmasters  and  parents, 
which,  very  fortunately  for  themselves,  they 
generally  do ;  and  hence  they  become,  gene- 
rally speaking,  men  of  sounder  sense,  and  ia- 
finitely  more  pleasant  persons  to  oome  ia 
contact  with,  than  the  intolerable  wretches 
who  spend  their  tiaie  in  poring  over  boofcc, 
and  who  become  what  are  called  literary 
men,  who  are  the  pests  of  the  commnaity  ; 
and  to  knock  whom  on  the  head,  if  it  coald 
be  made  eonlbrmable  with  the  peace  of  soel« 
ety,  a  mallet  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  pariah 
church,  to  be  used  by  the  chnrcfawardens  aad 
overaeersi  and  which  would  very  seldom  ca- 
danger  the  parson  himself,  he  geacrally  aa- 
dcrstanding  shooting  and  bunting  a  great 
deal  better  than  any  thing  eloe ;  and  misera- 
ble Is  it  for  aay  parish  when  the  yanoa  is  a 
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pU&nti  and  a  sort  of  baatard  lawyer,  with  tronders  of  creation,  he  will  gather  instrae- 

Burn's   Justice  everlastingly  in  his  hands,  tion  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all  his  senses. 

wherewith  to  disturb  the  peace,  to  the  ever-  "  He  is,  for  a  while,  just  as  ignorant  that 

lasting  torment  and  curse  of  tlie  people.''  stones  are  hard,  that  snow  will  melt,  that  ice 

Mr.  Cobbett  made  these  remarks  before  is  cold,  that  a  fall  from  a  tree  will  hurt  him, 

introducing  the  opinions  of  an  American  phy-  and  a  thousand  other  common  facta,  as  he  is 

sidan,  which  we  are  about  to  notice :  and  of  a  '  parallelogram,'  or  the  *  diameter  of  the 

our  recorded   opinions   are  similar  to  his,  suo,'  or  the  '  pericarpium  of  flowers,'  or  of 

though  we  deliyered  them  to  our  students,  mauy  other  similar  things,  which  some  think 

It  would,  if  liord  Brougham  and  other  advo-  important  for  infants  to  know*.    If  his  time 

cates  of  Sunday  Infant  Schools,  as  part  of  is  constantly  occupied  in  learning  the  last,  he 

premature  education,  would  peruse  and  reflect  will  grow  up  ignorant  of    many   common 

on  the  following  opinions  on  the  subject,  truths,  and  fail  in  the  best  of  all  learning-* 

flrom  which  no  well-educated  medical  practi-  common  sense. 

tioner  can  possibly  dissent.  ''The  child,  when  left  to  himself,  manl- 

--                      i..i.r              ,^j^         .^  fests  a  true  philosopbical  spirit  of  inquiry. 

Ome^es  tphtch  have  rnuUtd  from  t^^  ^^  ^^     ^^^^^  ^/^^^  celebrated  SchiUer, 

is       ^A   w'^'T'*  f      tr  'JV     ''f  who,  when  a  boy,  was  found  in  a  tree,  during 

body.     Thehni  mtnd.  not  produced  by  early  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^    ^  ^^^  ^l^ere  tht 

mental  culture.    By  Dr.  Brigham  of  Con-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  j.^^^^.^^  ^^^  f^^^  i3  ^„  j^. 

necucut.  stance  of  the  natural  tendency  of  every  child 

*' I  beseech  parents,  therefore,  to  pause  be-  to  self-education.    This  tendency  is  highly 

Ibre  they  attempt  to  make  prodigies  of  their  important  to  encourage,  for  it  involves  tat 

own  children.     Though  they  may  not  destroy  cultivation  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry, '  which  if 

them  by  the  measures  they  adopt  to  effect  this  far  more  valuable  than  limited  acquirements 

purpose,  yet  they  will  surely  enfeeble  their  in  knowledge ;  a  spirit  which  teaches*  us  to 

bodies,  and  greatly  dispose  them  to  nervoos  distingidsh  what  is  just  in  itself,  from  what 

affections.     Early  mental    excitement   will  is  merely  accredited  by  illustrious  names  ;  to 

serve  only  to  bring  forth  beautiful,  but  pre^  adopt  a  truth  which  no  one  has  sanctioned, 

asatnre  flowers  which  are  destined  soon  to  and  to  reject  an  error  of  which  all  approve, 

wither  away,  without  producing  fruit.  with  the  same  calmness  as  if  no  judgment 

"  Let  parents  not  lament  because  their  were  opposed  to  our  own.'  f  But  this  spirit 
diildren  do  not  exhibit  uncommon  powers  of  will  never  be  acquired,  when  the  child  is 
aind  in  early  life,  or  because,  compared  with  taught  from  his  infancy  to  depend  upon  others 
some  other  children,  they  are  deficient  in  for  all  he  knows,  to  learn  all  he  does  learn  as 
knowledge  derived  from  books.  Let  them  a  task,  and  not  from  the  desire  of  ascertain- 
rather  rejoice  if  their  children  reach  the  age  ing  the  truth,  and  gratifying  his  curiosity. 
of  six  or  seven,  with  well-formed  bodies,  "  Let  not  the  parent,  therefore,  regret  that 
good  health,  and  no  vidons  tendencies,  though  his  child  has  passed  his  eariy  years  out  of 
they  be  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  every  school ;  for  in  all  probability  the  knowledge 
letter  in  the  alphabet*  If  they  are  in  this  he  has  gained  while  running  and  exercising 
condition,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  their  in  the  open  air  at  play,  is  more  valuable  than 
minds  are  inferior  to  those  of  children  who  any  he  would  have  gained  at  school.  At  all 
have  been  oomtatly  InatnuBted.  It  is  a  great  events,  he  has  gained  what  is  far,  very  tt^ 
aaistake  to  suppose  that  children  acquire  no  more  valuable  than  any  mental  acquirements 
knowledge  whOe  engaged  in  voluntary  play  which  a  diild  may  make,  viz.  a  sound  body, 
and  amusements.  well  devdoped  organs,  senses  that  have  iJl 

**  They  thus  do  acquire  knowU4ge  as  iip-  been  perfected  by  exercise,  and  stamina  whidi 
portant  as  Is  ever  acquired  at  school,  and  ac-  will  enable  him  in  future  life  to  study  or  In- 
quire it  wift  eqaal  rapidity.     Ma&y  thiak  hour  with  energy  and  without  injury. 
that  the  child  who  has  spent  the  day  ia  con*  "  The  remarks  which  I  have  made,  relatiw 
structing  his  little  dam,  and  his  little  mill,  in  to  the  danger  of  too  early  exerting  and  de- 
the  brook,  or  the  stream  that  runs  in  tha  veloping  the  minds  of  children,  are  not  made 
gmttar;  or  in  rearing  his  boose  of  elpds,  of  without  some  knowledge  of  the  education  of 
snow,  or  in  making  himself  a  sledge  or  cartf  children  in  various  parts  of  our  country. 
has  been  but  idle,  and  deserves  censure  for  a  *'  That  children  do  have  their  mental  pow- 
waste  of  his  time,  and  a  failure  to  learn  any  ers  prematurely  tasked.  Is  a  fact  which  I 
thing.    But  this  is  a  great  error  of  judg-  know  from  personal  observation.     I   have 
meat ;  for,  while  he  has  thus  followed  the  seen  a  course  like  the  following  pursued  in 
dictates  of  nature,  both  his  mind  aad  body  many  families  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
have  been  active  and  thereby  improved.    To  and  I  know  that  this  course  is  approved  of 
him,  any  thing  which  he  sees,  and  hears,  and  by  many  excellent  persons.    Children  of  both 
fsaU,  is  new,  and  nature  teaches  him  to  ex-  sexes  are  required,  or  induced,  to  commit  to 
amitta  the  causes  of  his  various  sensatioas,  memory  many  verses,   texts  of  Scripture, 
and  of  tha  pheoomena  which  he  witnesses.  ' 
For  him  the  book  of  nature  is  the  best  book,  *  See  Infhnt  School  ManaaL 
and  if  he  is  permitted  to  go  forth  asMsg  tha  f  Brown's  Philosophy. 
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stories,  &C.  before  tliey  are  three  years  of 
age.  They  oommence  attendiog  school  for 
six  hours  each  day,  before  the  age  of  four, 
and  often  before  the  age  of  three;  where 
they  are  instnicted  during  three  years  in 
reading,  geography,  astronomy*  history,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  chemistry,  botany,  natural 
history,  &e.  &c.  They  also  commit  to  memory, 
while  at  sdiool,  many  hymns,  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  catechisms,  &c.  During  the  same 
period,  they  attend  every  Sunday  a  Sabbath 
school,  and  there  recite  long  lessons  ;  some 
are  required  to  attend  upon  dirine  service  at 
the  church  twice  each  Sunday,  and  to  give 
some  account  of  the  sermon.  In  addition  to 
these  labours,  many  children  have  numerous 
books,  journals,  or  magazines  to  read,  which 
are  designed  for  youth.  I  have  known  some 
required  to  give  strict  attention  to  the  chap- 
ter read  in  the  morning,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
covnt  of  it ;  and  have  been  astonished  and 
alarmed  at  the  wonderful  power  of  memory 
exhibited  on  such  occasions  by  children  when 
but  five  or  six  years  of  age.  I  have  known 
other  children,  in  addition  to  most  of  the 
other  performances,  induced  to  learn  addi- 
tional  hymns,  chapters  of  Scripture,  or  to 
read  certain  books,  by  the  promise  of  pre- 
icnts  from  their  parents  or  friends. 

**  The  foregoing  account  fails  to  describe 
the  amount  of  mental  labour  required  of 
many  children  in  intelligent  and  respectable 
funilies. 

"  The  iojurions  and  sometimes  fatal  effects 
of  such  treatment  have  been  already  mention- 
ed. But  I  cannot  forbear  again  to  state  that  I 
have  myself  seen  many  children  who  were 
npposed  to  possess  almost  miracalous  mental 
powers,  experiencing  these  effects  and  sink- 
ing  under  them.  Some  of  them  died  early, 
when  but  six  or  eight  years  of  age.  but  mani- 
rested,  to  the  last,  a  maturity  of  understand- 
ing which  only  increased  the  agony  of  sepa- 
ration. Their  minds,  like  some  of  the  fairest 
flowers,  were  '  no  sooner  blown  than  blast- 
ed.' Others  have  grown  up  to  manhood. 
Vat  with  feeble  bodies  and  disordered  nervous 
sys^rm  which  subjects  them  to  hypochon- 
drin  jis,  dyspepsia,  and  all  the  Protean  forms 
of  nervous  disease.  Their  minds,  in  some 
cues,  remained  active,  but  their  earthly  tene- 
ments were  frail  indeed.  Others  of  the  rfAgg 
of  early  prodigies,  and  I  believe  the  most  nn- 
meroos  portion,  exhibit  in  manhood  but  small 
mental  powers,  and  are  the  mere  passive  in- 
stnunents  of  those  who  in  early  life  were 
accounted  far  their  inferiors.  Of  this  fact  I 
am  assured,  not  only  by  the  authority  of 
books,  and  my  own  observation,  but  by  the 
testimony  of  several  celebrated  teachers  of 
youth. 

"The  history  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
will,  I  believe,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
early  mental  culture  is  not  necessary,  in 
Order  to  produce  the  highest  powers  of  mind. 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  great  man, 
one  who  has  accomplished  great  results,  and 


has  obtained  the  gratitude  of  mankind, 
in  early  life  received  an  education  in  reference 
to  the  wonderful  labours  which  he  afterwards 
performed.  The  greatest  philosophers,  war- 
riors, and  poets,  those  men  who  have  stamp- 
ed their  own  characters  upon  the  age  ia 
which  they  lived,  or  who,  as  Cousin  sa^Sjbave 
been  the  '  true  representatives  of  the  spirit 
and  ideas  of  their  time,'  have  received  no 
better  education  when  young,  than  their  as- 
sociates who  were  never  known  beyond  the 
neighbourhood.  In  general  their  education 
was  but  small  in  early  life.  Self-education, 
in  after  life,  made  them  great,  so  far  as  edu- 
cation had  any  effect.  For  their  elevation 
they  were  indebted  to  no  early  hot-house  cul- 
ture, but,  like  the  towering  oak,  they  grew 
up  amidst  the  storm  and  the  tempest  raging 
around.  Parents,  nurses,  and  early  acquaint- 
ances, to  be  sure,  relate  many  anetrdotes  of 
the  childhood  of  distinguished  men,  and  they 
are  published  and  credited.  But  when  the 
truth  is  known,  it  is  ascertained  that  many, 
like  Isaac  Newton,  who,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  was  *  inattentive  to  study, 
and  ranked  very  low  in  the  school,  until  the 
age  of  twelve;'  or  like  Napoleon,  who  is 
described,  by  those  who  knew  him  intimatelj 
when  a  child,  as  '  having  good  health,  and  in 
other  respects  was  like  other  boys,'*  do  not 
owe  their  greatness  to  any  early  mental  ap- 
plication or  discipline.  On  the  contrary  it 
often  appears,  that  those  who  are  kept  from 
school  by  ill-health  or  some  other  cause  in 
early  life,  and  left  to  follow  their  own  incli- 
nation as  respects  study,  manifest  in  tftcr 
life  powers  of  mind  which  make  them  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world." 


AND 

i^ttrttcal  goumxL 

Saturdojff  JwM  VJiht  1835. 
PURB  8UR0ERT — ODD  SUPPOSITIONS. 

Whatbvbr  absurd  people  may  choose 
to  say  against  the  mode  in  which  sur- 
geons are  elected  to  our  metropolitan 
hospitals,  it  is  clear  that  these  eminent 
functionaries  possess  a  degree  of  pro- 
fessional skill  aproaching  to  infallibili  ty, 
and  never  by  any  chance  are  guilty  of 
the  gross  blunders,  which  occasionally 
entail  loss  of  reputation  and  payment 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes. 
This  lady  says,  "  My  uncles  have  a  thousand 
times  assured  me  that  Napoleon  In  his  boy- 
hood had  none  of  that  singularity  of  eharao* 
ter  attributed  to  him." 
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of  damages  on  the  hybrid  practitioner  barly  practitioners  of  mkdicins 
who  wields  the  scalpel  with  one  hand  — an  ingenious  parallel. 

and  the  pestle  with  the  other.    How  When  we  consider  the  various  sources 

would  the  public  be  astonished  if  they  from  which  the  art  of  medicine   has 

were  to  hear  of  such  a  case  as  the  fol-  been  derived,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the 

lowing !  numerous  distinctions  of  cast,  as  well  as 

A  young  woman  is  bled  by  the  as-  of  opinion  among  practitioners, 
sistnnt  of  a  general  practitioner,  and  is        In  times  of  old  we  find  medicine  in- 

thereafter  incommoded  by  a  tumour  at  vented  and  practised  by  gods,  by  mo- 

the  bend  of  the  arm.    She  applies  for  narchs,  by  priests,  by  slaves,   and  by 

relief  at  a  large  metropolitan  hospital,  birds  and  beasts.    Antitypes  of  these 

and  one  of  the  surgeons,  conceiving  the  may  perhaps  be  discovered  among  us  in 

tumour  to  be  a  false  aneurism,  arising  (be  present  day. 
from  a  puncture  of  the  brachial  artery,        in  old  Greece,  some  of  the  divinities 

assures  the  patient  that  the  evil  has  re-  ^ere    in  large    practice,   particularly 

suited   from    the   venesection,  and  is  Apollo,  of  whom  we  ourselves  are  evi- 

remediable  only  by  an  operation :  this  dently  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 

is  consented  to,  and  after  a  very  tedious  recent  analogue,  for  having  killed  the 

piece  of  work  the  vessel  is  «airf  to  be  python  of  medical  corruption  with  the 

secured.  shafts  of  our  wit :  it  should  seem  that 

The  patient,  on  the  strength  of  what  the  artist  who  produced  the  statue  of 
she  has  heard,  institutes  a  legal  process  the  Apollo  Sauroctonus*  recognised  oar 
against  the  aforesaid  general  practi-  affinity  to  him  of  the  silver  bow,  and 
tioner  for  the  injury  she  has  sustained,  had  a  prospective  allusion  to  our  deal- 
through  the  ignorance  or  clumsiness  ings  with  the  green  lizard. 
of  his  assistant.  The  general  practi-  Monarchs,  especially  in  the  East,  have 
tioner  has  recourse  to  a  gentlemen  who  been  greatly  addicted  to  physic, 
deservedly  stands  very  high  as  a  surgf-  Mithridates  is  well  known  to  have  had 
cal  authority,  and  the  latter,  on  investi*  such  a  turn  for  pharmacy,  that  he  dis- 
gating  the  case,  declares  positively  covered  an  antidote  against  all  poisons ; 
that  the  brachial  artery  was  not  punc"  had  he  lived  in  the  present  day  he 
turedhy'the  phlebotomist,  and  teas  not  would  no  doubt  have  usedprussic  acid 
seeursd  by  the  hospital  surgeon  I! J  The  as  a  liqueur.  The  class  of  royal  prao- 
afTair  is  hushed  np^  and  the  costs  incur-  titioners  seems  nearly  extinct — ^its  only 
red  by  the  defendant  are  paid  by  the  remaining  representive  is  King  Harri- 
operator.  Some  queer  fish  of  acorres-  son,  who  has  much  more  to  do  with 
pondent  has  sent  us  this  catenation  of  medicine  than  he  ought.  To  the 
preposterous  suppositions,  and  asks  priests  we  are  greatly  indebted — to 
with  great  gravity  whether  any  such  those  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  as,  perhaps^ 
transaction  has  actually  occurred  since  the  earliest  cultivators  of  the  art,  and  to 
the  year  1800,  those  of  Modem  Europe,  as  the  de- 
.  Gramercy !  what  is  the  man  dreAm«  positoriesofmedical,  and  all  other  kinds 
ing  about  ?  Why,  look  yon,  the  opera-  of  lore,  during  the  dark  agesj  the  de- 
tor  is  by  hypothesis  a  pure  and  an  hos-  scendants  of  the  latter  are  extant  in 
pital  surgeon,  and  on  this  account  we  pall  Mally  where  the  monkish  system 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  the  thing  is  still  preserved  in  great  purity,  as 
as  simply  impossible — but  really  we  evinced  by  a  mortal  abhorrence  of 
dont  know — can  any  body  tell  us  ?  surgery,  to  say  nothing  of  a  mortal  igno- 
rance of  it. 


*  Zavgor  a  lizard  and  Kriipm  I  slay. 


In  ancient  Rome,  medicine  was  chief*       Hahnemaim   appears   to   have   alvavs 

lypra.^.edby  slaves-their  posterity  *tf, pr/r^'ekl  lc°„Jo'!l\tVi: 

are  Halford's  toadies,  and  those  persons  fort-on-the-Maine,  entitled  «  The  Friend  of 

throughout  the  profession,  whom  we  Health."    It  was  at  this  time  that  he  de- 

cannot  inspirit  into  a  due  resistance  of  f/>"°f  ^  the  physicians  of  Leopold  II.  to 
™^   ..       K  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  having  slaughtered 
the  ohgarchs.  the  prince  by  their  treatment  of  his  last  ill- 
Beastly  medicine  took  its  origin  in  ness.    In  1800,  the  patriarch  of  Doethen 
Egypt.    We  learn   from  Strabo,  and  boasted  that  he  had  discovered  a  remedy 
*•  *^        .                         T_        i_    XT'  agamst  scarlet  fever,  but  he  would  not  dis- 
Other  ancient  writers,  that  the  Hippo-  close  it.  (Talzburger  Medicinische  Zeitung, 
potamus,  when  oppressed    with    pie-  1800,  vols.  1  and  2).  No  doubt  it  was  bella* 
thora,  was  wont  to  phlebotomize  him-  don°a.    Every  one  knows  what  boast  he 
li.    ..i..i_     t_            •  X     *xT-i  X-         J  n^ade  of  his  soluble  mercury.    The  first 
selfwith  the  sharp  points  of  Nilotic  reeds,  French  thesis  in  which  mention  was  made 

and  thus  taught  men  the  use  of  blood-  of  the  homoeopathic  system  is  that  of  Doctor 

letting;  some  other  useful  hints  were  J^|^^°'®  Bqq)l^\,  published  at  Strasbuig  in 

also  communicated  by  the  sacred  bird  '  

—the  Ibis.    Viewing  the  matter  gene-  IMhotomy  and  JAtkotrUy, 

rally,  we  should  say  that  the  beastliness        ^  discussion  founded  on  the  report  of 

of  the  modern  profession  was  obvious  M.  Velpeav,  touching  a  rumour  on  the  latter 

partout  I  with  regard  to  birds  we  do  not  ^^  these  su^ects,  has  lately  occupied  the  Aca- 

z  g,         .1  .  .     t  1  demie  de   Medecme  for  several   successive 

know  of  anything  precisely  analogous  ^;^^^^^^^    ^he  learned  reporter  took  this  op- 

—there  is,  however,  a  species  of  "  fero-  portunity  of  expressing  his  decided  opinion 

cious  wild  fowl"  called  bats,  that  offer  '*»**  t^«  dangers  of  lithotomy  have  been 

.     e  -A.'        av        V    tt  much  exaggerated,  while  on  the  other  hand 

R  sort  of  approximation,  though  Hea-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Ut^^^^ty  has  been 

Ten  knows,  they  do  anything  but  teach  far  too  much  credited.    The  report  and  opi« 

men  medicine !  ^^^^  urged  with  all  the  eloquence  and  backed 

__  __  by  the  accumulation  of  statistical  tables, 

which  no  one  knows  better  than  M.  Velpeau 

dTtftf Cjn  ASf^uint*  how  to  employ  and  collect,  gave  rise  to  mndi 

^.^^  acrimony  of  language  in  the   speakers  on 

i*.j*fB  .^.^  ^i..vk  both  sides,  and  afforded  considerable  interest, 

Bia^mal  Pa^e,  «.  m  Bm«valh«,  Doe.  ^  occMlondly,  amusement  to  the  Academy 

'^'  at  large.    The  principal  speakers  in  Aivonr 

It  was  in  the  year  1796,  and  in  Hofelaad's  of  lithotomy  were,  M.M.  Velpeau,  Rous, 

Journal  der  Prakteschen  HeiUmnde,  vol.  2,  Larrey,  Sanson,  Souberbrielle,  Lepelletier  de 

p.  391,  that  Hahnemann  first  emitted  his  Mans,  and  Brescbet.   On  the  other  side  were 

ideas  on  the  system  of  treatment  founded  ranged  MM.  Amussat,  Lisfraae,  JLabat,  aai 

on  this  doctrine.    Of  it  and  the  ground  on  Segalas.    The  Academy,   however,  teetUle4 

which  it  stood,  Sprengel  at  that  time  spoke  ito  sense  of  the\uestion  ia  distinctly  receiv- 

in  the  following  terms:  *'6amnl  Hahne-  ing  the  report  of  M.  Velpeau. 

naan  endeavoured  to  renew  the  ideas  of  •    In  the  course  of  the  discnssloB  M.  Li«fi«|ie 

the  ancient  methodic  seet,  regarding  the  Informed  the  Academy,  that  M.  P^bois  and 

changes  of  the  body,  by  shewing,  by  a  strict  himself  had  undergone  personally  the  opera- 

induction,  that  the  majority  of  powerful  me-  tion  of  lithotrity  several  times. 
4ieinee,  known  by  the  name  of  specifice,  ate  __ 

only  useful  because  they  prodace  an  arti-        r»       ^     ^j        j  m  ^  ,      ^ 

ficial  excitement  that  develope"  phenomena        ^"^  ^  "^  ^^  ^f"?***  mpentUm  ^ 
very  much  resembling  those  of  the  disease  Cerebral  Actum, 

itself.  In  fact,  his  theory  is  ferfeetUf  cenr  O*  B.  formerly  a  soldier,  aged  68  years, 
firvMd  by  the  daily  observation  of  the  coun-  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  enjoyed  good 
ter-excitations  produced  by  art,  and  by  health  up  to  last  year.  Being  obliged  five 
which  the  morbid  irritation  is  destroyed.**  years  ago  to  give  up  his  calling  of  tailor,  in 
It  is  diffiealt  to  pronounce  upon  this  sort     consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  eyesight,  h# 

of  approbation  accorded  by  the  learned  au-  became  foreman  of  tile-makers.  This  new 
thor  of  the  Essay  of  Pragmatic  History  of  calling  exposed  him  considerably  to  inde- 
Medicine,  to  this  renovated  doctrine  of  the  mencies  of  weather,  and  caused  him  to  take 
Greeks ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know     several  oatarrha  that  were  treated  antiphlo* 

whether  he  maintained  that  opinion  to  his  gistically. 

death.  It  certainly  leads  us  to  think  that  On  the  30th  March,  1834,  being  four 
the  judgment  of  Kurt  Sprengel  did  not  leagues  from  home,  he  set  out  on  foot  to  reach 
equal  kb  profound  erudition.  it :  when  half  way  he  lost  all  sense,  and  feU 
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«owii.    In  tut  state  lie  femafaied  fbt  three  glyitewpfoettrinf  anyteHef  fremtheattadw. 

6r  four  minutes ;  Ws  companions  picked  him  A  large  blister  was  appUed  to  the  nape  of  the 

np,  and  he  continued  on  his  way.     In  the  aeck  ;  two  days  after,  the  attacks  were  ▼»!- 

course  of  the  whole  journey  he  had  twenty  bly  diminished,  after  and  in  consequence  of 

attacks  exactly  resembling  the  first,  only  that  which,  a  scton  in  the  same  place  was  substt- 

instead  of  falling  he  was  kept  up  by  his  com-  tuted,  since  which  time  the  patient  has  been 

panions.     He  always  fell  on  the  right  side,  progressively  getting  better.     At  the  present 

and  was  not  convulsed  cither  in  the  limbs  or  time  (March  1835),  he  can  walk  quietly,  and 

face.     Arrived  at  home,  he  ate  a  very  slight  is   about  to  commence  work.~/<wnwl  de 

supper,  went  to  bed  and  felt  no  consequences  Medeetne  pratique  ie  Bordeaux, 
from  what  had  happened.      Seventeen  days  ..^-^ 

passed  without  any  attack,  and  he  returned 

to  his  work.     On  the  eighteenth  day  he  had  OBSERVATIONS  ON  QUARANTINE  LAWS, 
a  similar  attack  to  the  first  one :  during  the  gy    BCRUTATORt 

day  he  had  several,  but  this  time  there  was  _      ^ 

sufficient  warning  giTcn  to  allow  him  to  sit  .  _   ..    .   _  .  .         ,  . ,     »!    *  /*u  i 

down  on  the  groundf  and  some  sense  remain-  ^»   >'  »  »«*  ?mP«>bable  that  Cholera  may 

ed.     Without  the  precaution  of  sitting  down,  !»**°  *flf*'  »°  '»>«  ^l"^*'^'  ^""f  "  ^J^^ 

however,  they  would  certainly  have  thrown  complwnUare  now  rather  prevalent,  a  few 

him  down.     He  consulted  a  medical  man,  obeervations  on  quarantine  laws  may  beal- 

uim  ""^"-    "^  vuuauiu  v„„,«  lowed;  masmuch  as  they  will  open  the  eyes 

who  bled  twice  largely  in  twenty.^^^^^^  of  the  profession  to   the   shocking  conse- 

A  week  passed  without  any  attack,  on  ti^^^  quences  of  such  enactments.     It  is  right  to 

n^nth  they  were  more  frequent  than  before  H^^.^    ^^^^  ^^^  abolished 

Dunng  the  attacks  the  man  was  giddy  and  J^  ^,j  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

had  drumming  in  the  ears.     He  was  again  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  / 

bled  twice.    T  V»y  »^**' ^^^P;""^'^  °f  statute  book,  had  the  Col le|e  of  Physician, 

peat  pains  of  the  belly,   and  had  several  j,    ^  ^j,j^    the  progress    of   icience. 

large  motions,  in  vehicha  great  quantity  of  ^he  quamntine  laws  in    thousands   of  in- 

worms  was  observed.    Two  days  afterwards  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  guspicion,  and,  aa  it 

he  had  an  emetic  and  a  purgative ;  under  ^^^^  generated  contagion  where  it  never 

the  Influence  of  those,  the  attacks  became  existed;  as  these  laws  can  find  infection  or 

stiU   more  frequent,  amounUng  to  fifty  or  contagion   in  every  quarter  suited  to  decep- 

sUty  in  the  day.  At  this  period  another  ^^y^  purposes.  The  Dutch  have  no  quaran- 
medical  man  was  consulted,  viho  gives  the  ^j^g  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  n^^  ^^^  ^^  aubjecte 
foUowing  as  the  aUte  in  which  be  found  the     of  contagious  diseases   than  those  who,  to 

patient.  their  sorrow,  are  so  amply  and  expensively 

The  pulse  beat  twenty-four  in  the  minute  ;  provided  with  them.  This  phlegmatic  peo- 
the  skin  was  something  warmer  than  usual ;  pjg  regulate  afiain  of  the  nature  in  question 
the  tongue  sUghUy  red  at  the  point  and  pn  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  they,  the»- 
cdges :  pressure  causad  a  Uttle  pain  at  the     fore,  do  not  keep  a  body  of  men  in  pay 

epigastrium  I  the  beUy  was  something  die-  .^hoae  interest  it  is  to  excite  unnecessary 
tended  with  flatus.  Penn)ssion  shewed  the  alarm.  The  abolition— or  at  least  a  modifi- 
chest  to  be  clear  aU  ovef,  axeepi  the  eardiac  eatton-^f  the  quarantine  laws  would  do 
region  and  a  Uttle  above  the  right  breaat,  more  to  annihilate  ideal  contagion,  which  Is 
where  there  was  a  tnasour  ef  the  form  and  a  source  of  the  greatest  mischief  to  the  com- 
aiie  of  a  snail  hen's  egg.  The  stethoscope  meret  of  Great  Britain,  than  any  other  mea- 
appUed  over  thia  part  gave  a  bruit  similar  to  sure  1  know  of*.  The  doctrines  of  conta- 
that  prodnced  by  Che  heart's  bcatiAg*  At  flrat  gion  are  supported  by  selfishness,  ignorance, 
an  aneurism  was  suspeeted,  but  the  patient  and  tyranny,  on  the  Continent;  and  as  these 
easd  he  had  had  the  tumour  from  infancy,  are  on  the  decline,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
and  it  had  never  increased  nor  diatintahed.  that  the  prceent  extravagaul  opinions  on  the 
During  the  exaatiaation  of  the  patient  he  had  aubject  will  yield  to  the  light  of  reason  and 
■everal  attacks ;  J^s  face  became  red,  the  just  inquiry.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
beatiags  of  the  heart  were  accelerated  ;  ha  the  quarantwe  laws  of  this  country  is  great, 
eonplained  of  seeing  objecta  quintuple  or  and,  consequently,  many  are  interested  in 
aextaple,  and  of  some  heat  at  the  stomaah  i  npbolding  them.  The  more  we  study  tha 
in  a  miauta  all  the  symptoms  disappeared.         law  of  animal  life,  and  the  causes  inflnene- 

The  first  attempt  auide  was  to  subdue  the  ing  it  in  health  and  disease,  the  more  shall 
gastro-eateritia,  by  the  application  of  leeehea  we  be  on  our  guard  against  adopting  conta- 
to  the  etomadi  and  belly,  by  ponltiees,  de-  gion  as  the  cause  of  epidemical  diseases, 
mulcent  glysters,  and  diatiag.  By  this  meana  however  fatal  these  may  be  in  their  resulta. 
the  pain  of  tka  stomach  vanished,  the  belly  When  epidemical  maladies  assume  a  fatal 
became  pliable,  and  the  tongue  recovered  ita     tendency,  the  imbecile,  the  ignorant,  and 

natural  oolour.  Notwithstanding,  the  attacka 

were  not  diminished.     Antispasmodiea  were  .^       *     .         *    .^ 

of  no  use  whatever;  neither  bHstcra  to  the        •  Suchj  laws  wera  the  ofipnng  of  thfl 
toga,  HM^in"  ^  ^  ^^f  "^  irritating    darkages. 
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those  interested  in  deception,  invariably,  but  tlie  most  formidable  diseaseii ;  but  no  bonesi 

unjustly,  trace  their  origin  to  contagion.  object  can  be  attained  by  attributing  them 

In  short,  to  be  plain,  all  the  **  reflecting  to  contagion, 
men,"  as  I  have  good  authority  to  aver,  be-  Such  men  as  Young,  Johnson,  Foote, 
lieved  that  there  existed  on  the  side  of  con-  Ryan,  Searle,  and  the  faculty  of  Paris, 
taglonists,  an  inclination  to  prove  too  muchf  a  ought  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
species  of  evidence  which  every  one  knows  mining  this  disease  minutely,  and  of  report- 
how  to  appreciate.  Sir  '  had  long  ing  thereon  ;  since  their  experience  cannot 
erroneously  confounded  epidemical  with  be  overturned  by  all  the  verbiage  of  all  the 
contagious  diseases;  and,  therefore,  while  contagionists  in  the  universe.  Ye^the  te- 
he  continued  to  regulate  the  Board  of  merity  with  which  many  of  the  diciionnairt 
Health,  there  never  could  be  any  lack  of  advanced  their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  a 
such  cases,  either  in  existence,  or  ready  to  disease,  of  the  nature  of  which  they  were,  as 
be  adduced,  when  circumstances  rendered  far  as  personal  observation  was  concerned, 
their  development  favourable.  He  was  re-  entirely  ignorant,  was  no  less  impudent 
garded,  while  I  was  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  than  disgusting. 

Mediterranean,   as  contagion  ptnonified^  ;  It  is  now  admitted  in  France,  Russia,  and 

and  the  extension  of  this  principle,  by  every  Austria,  that  quarantine   restrictions   were 

means   in  his  power,  constituted  his  beau  useless.    Proceedings  therefore,  in  the  way 

ideaL      From    frequent    intercourse    with  of  precaution  in  this  country,  which  in  their 

those  who  have  studied  the  malady  called  very  essence  are  calculated  to  beget  evils  of 

Cholera  in  this  country,  in  Prussia,    and  great  magnitude,  by  generating  disease   on 

Russia,  and  in  France,  I  have  no  hesitation  an  extended  scale,  ought  to  be  adopted 

in  avowing,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  with  peculiar  circumspection  ;  but  instead 

made   of    the    disease    on    the    continent,  of  this,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  ablest  rea- 

France  excepted,  than  truth  will  bear  out,  sonings  of  practical  philosophy  were  urged 

and  the  Boards  of  Health  of  this  country  in  vain,  whilst  the  baseless  theories  of  the 

ceemed  to  have  been  exceedingly  willing  to  visionary  and  the  experimentalist  were  alone 

enlist  themselves  in  the  cause,  and  under  received  as  the  offspring  of  science! 

the  ominous  banner  of  "  contagion."    The  Drs.  Barry  and  Russell  were   honoured 

deaths  were  invariably  over-rated,  as  many  with  titles,  as  well  as  Sir  William  Pym,  the 

of  those  events  were  classed  with  cholera  godfather  of  contagion  before  them ;  but  Dr. 

which  originated  in  a  very  different  cause,  Hamett,  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons  in  the 

or  were  the  product  of  the  means  of  preven-  Navy,  who  was  promised  the  same  rewards 

tion,  or  of  disease  long  in  existence,  or  of  as  the  former,  was  nearly  ruined  for  his  ho- 

poverty  and  wretchedness.  nest  conviction  that  cholera  was  not  conta- 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  shall  for  one  gious.  The  medical  world  has  since  declared 

moment  quit  physic  for  law,  and  state  the  that  his  investigation  of  the  disease  at  Dan  t- 

case  thus : — Contagion  was  plaintiff,  and  de-  zic  was  the  most  laborious  and  correct  ever 

fendant    was    Common    Sense.      Plaintiff  offered,  and  even  the  Board  composed  of  the 

sought  the  right  of  establishing  quarantine  College  of  Physicians    declared  that    his 

laws,  boards  of  health,  &c.  &c.,  to  ensure  Symptomatology  was  for  accuracy  equal  to 

the  payment  of  certain  sums  annually  to  that  of  Aretasus.     The  Collegiate  Board, 

those  of  his  friends  who  supported  his  pre-  however,' cushioned  his  proofs  of  the  non- 

teiisions.    This  claim  was  opposed  by  the  contagiousness  of  cholera,  and  had  he  not 

defendant  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  the  a  second  copy,  the  world,  would  never  have 

commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  as  known  them.     He,  however,  was  not  Hb- 

hostile  to  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  and  ho-  noured  with  a  title,  as  he  presumed  to  differ 

nour  ;  and  thereupon  issue  was  joined  :  but  from  the  Halfords,  the  Pyms,  the  Barrys, 

ere  the  case  was  decided,  we  ought  to  reflect  Russels,  e/  hoc  gmm  omne, 

upon  it,  since,  doubt  not,  if  a  wrong  judgment  But  to^etum  to  quarantiDe.^llie  indufr- 

be  awarded,  there  will  be  a  rule  moved  for,  to  try  of  thousands  not  only  in  Sunderland, 

show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  but  on  the  River  Thames  also,  was  paralyzed 

granted.  by  restrictions  on  the  coal  trade,  and  thus 

We  may  rest  assured  such  was  the  result,  their  means  of  providing  against  winter 
that  hunger,  want  of  clothing,  and  a  broken  denied  to  them ;  and  should  a  sickly  season 
spirit,  doomed  to lingeroutitsflickeriog  spark  ensue,  under  qoannitine  regulations,  com« 
oi'  vitality  in  a  noxious  den  of  wretchedness,  bined  with  want  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
wait  not  for  an  easterly  wind  ere  they  attack  necessaries,  maladies  of  fully  as  dire  a  con- 
their  victims ;  and  which,  where  such  evils  sequence  as  cholera  itself  will  follow.  Thus, 
are  su^ered  to  exist,  no  quarautine  laws  will  in  seeking  to  avoid  an  ideal  ScyLla  we  en- 
preserve.  Such  evils,  it  is  true,  engender  countered  Charybdis. 
. . .  The  imperfections  of  human  nature  re- 
quire that  both  sides  of  a  question  should  be 

•  Though  he  never  visited  the  hospitals  heard  ere  even  a  partial  decision  be  recorded, 

during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  ;   and  The  disease  which  existed  at  Sunderland, 

hence,  his   opinions  were  scouted    by  the  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  in  nmny  cases  was 

French  Academy  of  Medicine.  noi  cholera,  but  a  modification  of  scurvy  or 
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•corbotic  dysentery,  «  malady  which  the  from  their  constituting  an  integral  part  of 

individuals  sent  to  inTestigate  the  nature  the  public  service.     Had  the  Government 

of  the  occurences  at  Sunderland  probably  required  a  treatise  d*  rcfeiw  omniftus  c/ gutftiw- 

had  never  before  seen.  aam  aim,  certainly  the  College  of  Physicians 

All    measures,  however  well  intended,  might  be  properly  chosen;  but  as  the  state 

which  are  adopted  under  the  influence  of  of  the  country  at  large  demanded  a  jprac/icai 

alarm,  whether  in  reference  to  nations  or  in-  opinion,  it  could  not  have  gone  to  a  worse 

dividuals,  generally   prove   unsatisCactory,  mart.  This  corporate  body,  from  the  period 

and  often  dangerous;  and  in  proof  of  this  of  its  creation,  has  never  failed  to  exhibit  a 

opinion,  1  beg  leave  to  advert  to  evfente  long  strong  sense  of  ite  own  interests,  regardless 

anterior  to  the  present  period,  as  well  as  to  of  the  welfare  of  the  profession,  or  of  the 

occurrences  of  a  more  recent  date,  all,  how-  community.    Need  a  more  positive  proof  of 

ever,  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question.  this  be  offered,  I  repeat  it,  of  their  sacrifice 

The  plague  of  1665  gave  rise  to  the  qua-  ©f  humanity  to  patronage,  than  appears  by 

nntiue  laws;  and  on  weighing  the  evils  they  the  revolting  circumstances  which  took  place 

have  inflicted  on  humanity,  and  the  extra-  while  those  labouring  under  mental  derange- 

ordinary  embarrassmento  they  have  thrown  ment  were  placed  under  their  care,  as  well 

in  the  way  of  trade  and  commerce,  from  as  by  the  nomination  of  men  as  members  of 

the  period  of  their  commencement  to  the  boards,  physiciuns  of  hospitals,  and  profes- 

present  moment,  they  will  be  justly  re-  sors,  celebrated,  not  for  their  talents,  but  for 

garded,  by  all  reflecting  men,  to  have  been,  their  want  of  knowledge  and  experience  P 

and  still  conUnue  to  be,  a  plague  of  por-  Those  medical  men  of  the  army  and  navy 

tentous  omen,  aa  bearing  injuriously  on  life  who  have  honourably  and  conscientiously 

and  the  resources  of  the  country,  without  served  their  country,  have  just  cause   to 

any  thing  like  commensurate  benefit.    The  complain  of  such  preference  of  the  fellows 

elements  have  been  hitherto  merciful;  but  of  the  College  of  Physicians;  and  the  more 

had  it  proved  otherwise,  the  quarantine  laws  particularly  when  they  beheld  an  individual 

enacted  would  have  been  the  means  of  of-  a  member  of  two  boards,  who  possessed  little 

feriug  up  many  human  victims  at  Sunder-  experience*. 

land,  as  they  did  in  America.  Had  the  government  acted  wisely  it  would 

Between  the  circulars  of  the  Board  of  have  appointed  a  Board  of  Health  compojed 

Health    (certainly    not    emanating   from  of  certain  members  of  the  College  of  phy- 

Apollo),  and  the  restrictions  on  the  com-  aicians,  certain  dispensary  and  hospital  phy- 

merce  of  Sunderland,  as  also  the  payment  glcians  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 

of  the  various  itineiant  quarantine  conta-  insalubrious  parU  of  the  capital  and  sources 

gionisU,  great  and  small,  the  country  has  of  disease,  together  with  a  certain  number 

suffered  to  liltle  less  than  a  million  sterling,  of  Army  and  Navy  physicians  and  surgeons 

The  evils  arising  to  our  commerce  through-  who  had  observed  cholera  in  Asia  and  other 

out  all  Europe,  and  at  a  time  too  when  such  countries;  but  such  a  board  would  go  bet- 

obstructions  could  De  so  ill  borne,  are  sub-  ween  the  wind  and  the  nobility  of  their  high 

jects  of  grave  and  painful  consideration,  par-  mightinesses— the  Fellows  of  the  College  of 

ticularly  when  we  reflect  that  they  ought  physicians. 

to  have  been  prevented  by  a  more  consi-  Medical*  men  were  much  too  busy  in  the 

derate  course.  management  of  a  truly  formidable  malady. 

There  was  a  Board  of  Health  at  the  India  because  like  the  community  at  large,  they 

House ;  another  of  a  similar  description  at  allowed  themselves  to  be  bewildered  and 

thesHorse  Guards,  and  a  third  at  the  Admi-  led  astray  by  the  morbid  innructions  ema- 

ralty ;  the  members  of  all  which  are  men  of  nating  from  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the 

high  character,  combined  with  great  prac-  College  of  Physicians  and  Board  of  Health, 

tical  knowledge;  men  who  have  witnessed  Both  these  bodies  were  adepts    in  the 
the  malady  called  Cholera  at  home  and 

abroad,  and  whose  character  and  situations  ' 
would  have  been  vouchers  for  the  accuracy  ^  It  is  in  their  corporate  capacity  that  we 
of  their  proceedings ;  and  they  were  fur-  censure,  because  we  have  no  personal  en* 
ther  recommended  as  not  possessing  the  em-  mity.  Lord  Durham,  as  well  as  the  Lord 
pyrean  moral  virtue  of  Oxford  and  Cam-  Chancellor,  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
bridge,  so  much  dreaded  by  M.  D's.  of  Ire-  moral  virtues  of  the  College  in  the  depart- 
land  and  Scotland,  when  in  operation  at  the  ment  of  the  insane*  which  must  be  rememr 
sanctuary,  Pall  Mail  East,  in  subjecting  bered  by  these  illustrious  statesmen  as 
their  pockets  to  an  ungracious  evacuation,  having  been,  as  a  corporate  body»  corrupt. 
It  does,  therefore,  appear  somewhat  extra-  rotten,  and  defiled ;  and,  at  present,  to  use 
ordinary  that  the  Government  should  have  the  language  of  a  celebrated  knight,  a  corn- 
gone  so  much  out  of  its  way  as  to  apply  to  pound  of  villainous  smells,  that  can  only 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  be  cured  by  the  Warburton  chloride.  The 
Physicians,  with  suck  able  and  honourable  cholera  had  prevailed  a  year,  before  Sir  H. 
men,  as  army  and  navy  surgeons,  all,  doubt-  saw  Lady  Durham,  though  he  and  his  board 
leas*  ready  to  hare  obeyed  iti  commandsi  were  admng  the  profession  bow  to  treat  ^t. 
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diamaofeonUgion;  aad,  like  their  prede* 
ceasors  ia  all  ages,  involved  themselves  in 
mystery,  and   thus   engaging  the    pnblic 
imagination  by  false  views  of  the  canses  and 
cure.    Hence  fumigating^  toasting  with  hot 
|>lateB,  steaming,  boiling,  bleeding,  transfos- 
mg,  vomiting  and  purging,  cupping  and 
picklmg  were  all  employed  in  turn;  but,  as 
allknow,  without  any  salutary  effect  that  can 
be  considered  satisfactory  in  a  curative  or 
preventive  point  of  view*.    Such  counsels, 
from  which  wisdom  was  expelled,  caused 
alarm  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  un- 
fortunate patients  were  often  abandoned  by 
their  friends,  and  in  danger  of  being  buried 
alive  f ,  These  efforts  of  the  pestilential  stars, 
with  contagion  for  their  stage,  were  attended 
by  much  that  was  very  disingenuous,  in  choos- 
ing  none  but    confirmed    contagionists  at 
home  and  abroad  as  their  travelling  scene- 
ahifters ;  but  all  would  not  do,  and  truth 
prevailed. 

The  cause  of  cholera  was  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  moving  in  currents, 
and  acting  on  the  human  frame,  rendered 
highly  susceptible  of  disease  by  the  pre -dis- 
posing causes  just  adverted  to.  In  arrest- 
ing the  extension  of  disease,  quarantine  laws 
and  cordons  sanitaire  have  not  only  been 
useless,  but  actually  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive ;  so  that  in  many  instances  on  the  Con- 
tinent they  have  been  regarded,  by  the  intel- 
ligent and  humane,  as  the  laws  of  human 
aaciifice  rather  than  the  sources  of  its  pro- 
tection. Thus  their  extension  to  this  country 
excited  disgust  and  indignation,  by  un- 
necessarily separating  the  diseased  individual 
from  his  friends  at  a  time  when  his  life  de- 
pended on  their  aid  and  consolation. 

The  Collegiate  Board  gravely  contem- 
plated surrounding  cholera  patients  with  a 
troop  of  dragoons,  in  imitation  of  the  Plague 
Boards,  but  they  did  not,  like  the  latter,  or- 
der the  doors  of  the  infected  to  be  marked 
with  a  red  cross,  headed  with  the  words — 
-  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  as  mankind 
bad  none.  Neither  did  they  analyse  the 
contagion  like  the  former,  and  find  it,  like 
Hodges  in  his  Lomologia,  after  having  been 
breaUied  on  a  piece  of  glass,  "  composed  of 
all  poisons,  arsenic,  hemlock,  Sec,  &c.,  and 
devils  frightful  to  behold."  They  did  not 
go  to  this  extent,  but  they  nearly  approach- 
ed it  They  ordered  the  dead  to  be  buried 
With  indecent  baste;  and  many  instances 
occurred,  as  already  stated,  in  which  the 
supposed  dead  revived  on  the  closing  of 
their  eofilns.    They  hesitated  to  allow  Lord 

*  The  whole  offers  a  most  revolting  ex- 
timple  of  empiricism,  unsupported  by  either 
anatomical,  physiological,  or  pathalogical 
truths. 

*f  In  fiict,  inftances  occurred  in  whieh  the 
supposed  dead  revived  when  the  undertaker 
was  about  to  ecrew  down  the  Hd  ef  the 
coffin. 


Dnrham  to  gmmfn^mimUmi  OnOMMOtt* 

tenance  of  hie  mother ;  they  advised  him  to 
change  hit  clothes  as  soon  as  possible,  to  fly 
into  the  country  to  avoid  eontagion»  while 
the  bodies  of  cholera  subjects  were,  in  the 
anatomical  theatres,  undergoing  theecmtiny 
of  numerous  students. 

My  otgect  in  directing  the  attention  of 
our  profession,  and,  through  it,  the  public, 
to  quarantine  laws,  is  to  show  how  ueelees 
they  are  in  preventing  epideimo  diseaies, 
and  how  injurious  they  are  to  trade,  com- 
merce, and  the  happiness  of  the  communi- 
ty. To  you  the  British  public  is  indebted 
for  rendering  such  a  law  a  dead  letter ;  when 
the  cholera  re-appeared  in  18S2  and  18d9, 
you  were  a  non-oontagiooasi  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease  to  its  disappear- 
ance: you  were  well  abused  by  the  Lancet, 
whose  sub-editor,  at  that  time,  was  a  paid 
cholera  hunter.  He  denied  that  your  state- 
ment was  correct,  that  the  membeis  of  the 
Board  of  Health  had  60/.,  402.,  and  20/.  a 
month  for  their  services  in  diffusing  alarm 
throughout  the  country,  and,  in  time, 
throughout  the  world ;  and  you  replied  the 
following  week  by  stating  the  exact  pay  of 
each  of  the  meritorious  members  of  the 
Board.  The  public  press  promulgated  your 
exposure ;  the  Faculty  of  Paris  confirmed 
your  opinion  of  the  non-contagiousness  of 
cholera;  the  Board  of  Health  now  declared 
the  disease  non-contagious,  and  advised  the 
large  hospitals  to  admit  patients,  just  as^the 
disease  was  about  to  leave  us. 

In  stating  these  recorded  facts,  I  cannot 
be  accused  of  complimenting  you  unde- 
servedly. Theystand  recorded  in  your  journal 
of  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
revive  this  subject  no^,  because  the  War- 
burtoniau  Chlohde  has  not  as  yet  been  ap- 
plied at  head  quarters.  The  focus  of  mis- 
chief exuts,  and  may  perchance  once  more 
diffuse  its  pestiferous  influence  over  the  na- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  world*.  This  is 
possible,  but  very  improbable.  But  I  anx- 
iously wish  to  put  the  profession  on  its  guard 
against  the  humbug  of  the  paid  contagion- 
ists. To  me,  the  conduct  of  Boards  of 
Health  is  perfectly  indifferent.  1  have 
nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  Cholera  or  any 
other  epidemic  disease.  The  publie  has 
enabled  me  to  retire  from  practice,  but 
the  interests  of  humanity  impel  me  to  ex- 
pose the  ignorance,  avarice,  and  fraud  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  above  suspicion,  and 
exercise  the  noble  and  beneficent  art  of  me- 
dicine, in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  ever 
been  exercised,  with  few  exceptions,  for  the 
good  of  humanity. 

*  The  present  ministry  is  sdon  of  thnt 
which  was  duped  on  the  first  eruption  of 
cholera,  and  the  College  is  still  the  fms 
tt  €iriff0f  makfmm  imMicervii,  sf 
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i)tseaset  of  the  Abdomen, 

Diarrhoea,^^Vnkeu  dianhoea  in  children  is 
■eeompanied  by  pain  in  the  bellyi  we  may 
always  admit  the  existence  of  a  sub-inflam- 
matmry  state.  Diluents  alone  must  then  be 
administeied.  In  simple  ordinary  diarrhaea» 
A  miztare  is  prescribed,  consisting  of  two 
ounces  of  a  decoction  of  mallow  aad  saloop, 
and  two  drops  of  Sydenham's  laadanum. 
The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  every  hour  or 
every  two  hours. 

In  catarrhal  diarriicea  Dr.  GOlis  prescribes 
as  follows  :  ft.  Decoct.  althsBae,  §  iij  ;  Extr. 
dalcam.  gr.  iij ;  Laud,  sydenh.  gtt.  jj  ;  Syr. 
papav.  S  ss  ;  K.  sit  dosis  coch.  j.  min.  omni 
hatkm 

If  a  dian-hoBa  of  this  kind  lasts  long,  cam- 
phor in  small  doses  becomes  an  excellent 
remedy;  it  produces  a  peculiar  and  comfort- 
able sensation  of  warmth  in  the  stomach. 
Thus  he  prescribes,  ft.  Camph.  solutas,  gr. 
ss  ;  Decoct,  emoll.  |  j  ad  |  ij ;  Laudant, 
gtt.  j  ad  y ;  M.  sit  dosis  coch.  j  min.  omni 
hori  vel  omni  2  &  h. 

When  a  tonic  is  required  in  chronic  diarr- 
hoea, he  uses  calumba;  but  there  must  be  no 
fever,  and  the  intestines  must  not  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  mucus  by  violent  alvine 
evacaations.  Half  a  drachm  of  cal  umba  and 
ten  grains  of  saloop  are  to  be  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  the  strained  de- 
coction may  amount  to  three  ouoces ;  half 
an  ounce  of  syrup  of  chammomile  is  then  to 
be  added,  and  the  dose  is  to  be  a  lea-spoon- 
ful every  hour.  Or  a  mixture  may  be  em- 
ployed, consisting  of  two  ounces  of  a  de- 
coction made  with  eight  grains  of  saloop, 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  powdered  calumba, 
two  drops  of  laudanum,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  syrup  of  poppies.  To  be  given  like  the 
last  mixture,  shaking  the  bottle  every  time. 

If  atony  already  exists,  fifteen  drops  of 
Hoffmann's  elixer  (Sp.  sther  sulph.  C.)  may 
be  substituted  for  the  calumba. 

In  a  chronic  diarrhoea  following  a  mucous 
f^ver.  Dr.  GrOlis  prescribed,  ft.  Arnics  rad., 
3  ss ;  Calumbae  rad.,  3ij.  Maoera  per  horn 
quartun  partem,  et  post  colationem  restent 
«nci8B  qaatuor,  torn  adde  landani,  gtt  ij ; 
Syr.  meath.,  %  ss ;  the  dose  to  be  a  tea- 
apoonfol  for  a  child  three  years  old.  When 
diarrhoea  causes  a  flaccidity  of  the  intes- 
tines, Dr.  GuUs  prescribes,  Aq.  destill.  ceras. 
nigr.  I  iU ;  Extr.  tarazaei,  5  >i ;  Extr.  rhei, 
3ss(  Ammos.  muriatis,  gr.  vi;  Syrupi 
menths,  J  j.  M.  sit  dosis  ooch.  j  min.  He 
orders,  moreover,  the  whole  abdomen  to  be 
nibbed  with  the  ung.  nervinnm,  made 
stronger  by  the  addition  of  camphor. 

When  a  chronic  diarrhoea  is  complicated 
with  worms,  Dr.  Gulls  prescribes  as  follows  : 
ft.  ValerianK  rad.,  3  ss ;  Calumbse  rad.  3  j* 


AquBB  q.  s.  mt  post  eolstloaem  ietel,  restent^ 
Jv,  quibus  adde,  Canph*  solutae,  gr.  Js 
lAttdaoi  gtt.  ij  vel  iij;  Syr.  aurant..  iss. 
The  dose  to  be  a  teaspooaful  for  a  child  four 
years  old. 

In  rachitic  children  dianrluBa  prodneat  pro- 
lapsus of  the  rectum. 

The  Cholera  qf  Children,— Whm  this  dis- 
ease is  of  an  inHammatory  kind,  it  is  very 
serious ;  gangrene  is  apt  to  occur,  and  the 
ehild  is  lost.  A  sinapism  applied  to  the  belly 
until  the  skin  begins. to  grow  red  may  some- 
times save  the  littie  patients.  In  ordinary 
cholera,  Dr.  GdUs  gives  the  fbUowiag  me- 
didnes  internally :  ft.  Inf.  Glycyrr.  e«  De- 
coct. Emoll.  ^  ij  (  Laudani,  gtt.  ij  (  Sp. 
Kther.  sulph.  eomp.  gtt  vi ;  Syr.  papav., 
3ij.  And  the  foUowiDg  ointmeat  to  be 
rubbed  upon  the  epigastiium  t  ft.  Ung.  ner- 
vini,  J  ss ;  Campb.  Qsu ;  Opii,  gr.  ij. 

llie  ether,  however,  is  not  always  advisable 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  Dr. 
Gdlis  then  prescribes  a  potion,  oonsisting  of 
a  decoction  of  three  ounces  made  with  eight 
grains  of  saloop,  with  two  drops  of  lad* 
danum,  and  half  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  pop- 
pies. 

Vomiting, — Dr.  G^lis  treats  cases  of  ob- 
stinate vomiting  in  the  same  manner  as 
cholera. 

Constipation. — ^The  following  remedies  afe 
prescribed  against  ordinary  constipation : 
ft.  Inf.  glycyrr.  et  decoct,  emoll.,  J  iij; 
Magnesiae  snlph.  3j  <^d  3ij ;  Syr.  J  "•  Or 
else,  ft.  Inf.  foeniculi,  aq.  foeniculi,  &  &  J  ij  ; 
Tr.  rhei  aquosae,  3  ij ;  ft  teaspoonAil  to  be 
taken  every  hour. 

CoUe. — Colic  may  be  easily  recognized  in 
children ;  they  are  restiess,  cry  constanUy, 
stamp  on  the  ground,  draw  the  thighs  op  to 
the  belly,  have  twichings  of  the  face  during 
sleep,  and  awake  crying.  When  we  examine 
a  child  whom  we  suppose  to  be  suffering  from 
colic,  we  must  not  neglect  to  see  if  its  suffer- 
ings proceed  from  some  external  cause,  such 
as  the  pinching  of  some  part  of  its  dress,  or 
the  pricking  of  a  pin.  Daring  attacks  of  co- 
lic, children  pass  their  water  often  and  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  Different  internal  causes 
may  cause  colic ;  such  as, — Ist,  Acidity, 
which  is  known  by  the  stools  being  green ;  in 
this  case  the  following  mixture  is  given ;  ft. 
Inf.  et  aquae  foeniculi  aa  §  ij  ;  Magn.  carb. 
gr.  XV ;  Laudani  sydenhami  gtt.  ij  ;  Syrupi 
I  88  ;  2dly,  flatulence,  which  is  known  by 
borborygmi  and  wind.  The  following  mix- 
ture is  then  given,  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  magnesia :  ft.  aquae  foeniculi  |  y ; 
Mucil.  acacias  3  ij  \  Laudani  gtt.  y ;  Syrupi 
anthem.  ^  ss ; — 3dly,  indigestion,  in  which 
case  the  following  mixture  is  prescribed:  ft. 
aq.  foeniculi  { ij ;  Tr.  rhei  aquosm  3  U  > 
Magn.  muriatis  ^ss ;  Syrupi  §  ss. 

Worms, — Dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  not  a 
pathognomonic  sign  of  the  existence  of 
worms,  for  this  symptom  la  also  found  In 
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cues  of  iofttfctni  of  the  iatestinet.  Dr. 
Gdlis's  ordinary  remedy  againet  worms  is  as 
follows:  H.hydr.  snbm.  gr.  iij;  Valerianae 
pulT.  3j  ;  Sacchari  albi  5  j.  This  is  divided 
into  four  or  six  powders,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  and  three  are  to  be  taken 
daily. 

Sometimes  he  adds  a  scrapie  of  worm- 
wood seeds.  He  also  prescribes  the  follow- 
ing formula:  R.  Inf.  glycyrr.;  Decoct. 
emoU.  a  a  Sij;  Extr.  yalerian«.  ^aa; 
Oxym.  scills,  5ij.  The  dose  is  a  tea- 
spoonful. 

And  afterwards  the  following  purgative : 
Hydr.  sttbm.  gr.  iij ;  Jalapse  pulv.  9j ;  Sac- 
chari albi,  Bij.  Tiiis  is  to  be  made  into 
four  or. six  powders,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
taken  every  evening. 

The  following  anthelmintic  is  also  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Golis:  R.  Inf.  glycyrr.; 
Aq.  tanaceti,  a  a  f  ij ;  Fuel  helminthocorti 
pulv.  3j;  Oxym.  sell lae,  Sss.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  to  be  taken  every  hour. 

In  cases  of  ascarides  clysters  of  milk  are 
administered  in  which  garlic  has  been  boil- 
ed, or  clysters  of  a  decoction  of  garlic  and 
wormwood.  To  draw  out  worms  of  this  spe- 
cies, the  children  are  placed  on  a  chamber 
vessel  into  which  warm  milk  has  been  poured. 

In/arcius  pf  the  Intestines. — In  this  dis- 
ease Dr.  Golis  gives  merely  resolvent  medi- 
cines.    R.  Inf.  foeniculi ;  Aq.  foeniculi,  a  a 
^  5  ij ;  PotassaBsupertart.  9s8;  Oxym.  scilke, 
5  ij*    The  dose  is  a  tea-spoonful. 

Some  other  resolvent  salt  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  cream  of  tartar.  Externally 
he  employs  equal  parts  of  mercurial  and 
juniper  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  puts  the  pa- 
tient on  the  use  of  acorn  coflfee  and  tepid 
baths.  According  to  Dr.  Gdlis  there  is  a 
certain  globular  shape  of  the  cheeks,  which 
is  a  true  diagnostic  sign  of  intestinal  infare- 
ius  (obstruction)  in  children.  This  bulging 
out  corresponds  to  the .  malar  bones,  and 
looks  as  if  an  almond  had  been  placed  un- 
der the  skin :  it  is  particularly  obvious  M'hen 
the  child  laughs  or  cries.  When  this  symp- 
tom is  present,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Icterus  neonatorum  (Jaundice  of  new-born 
children.)  The  following  prescription  is  nsed 
in  such  cases;  R.  aq.  foeniculi ;  Inf.  anthem. 
<w  5  j ;  Magn.  subcarb.  9s8 ;  Tr.  rhei  aquosre, 
3  ss ;  Syr.  papav.  §  ss.  The  dose  is  a  tea- 
spoonful.  If  the  bowels  are  confined,  the 
following  mixture  may  be  given :  Inf.  glycyrr. 
aq.  communis, aa  |j.ad  gij  ;  Extr. taraxaci, 
5j.  ad  3lj  ;  Sodae;  Snlph.  5ij;  Syr.  man- 
DK,  f  SS.     The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful. 

Prolapsus  of  /A«  rM/tim.— When  the  intes- 
tine ^as  been  reduced.  Dr.  Gdlis  orders  clys- 
ters of  cold  lime  water. 

Poisoning  hy  opium, — In  this  case  he  or- 
dered a  bath  with  vinegar  of  half  an  hour's 
duration,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following 
mixture  every  quarter  of  an  hour.    R.  inf. 


glycyrr;  Deeoet.  emcdl.  aa  §j.  Ammon. 
ucdn.  gtt.  viij. 

— 0 — 

STRUMOUS    OPHTHALMIA. 

Ub«  Hugh  Nsill,  Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  speaking  of  strumous 
ophthalmia,  says  that  it  often  receives  its 
beginning  from  either  measles  or  scarlatina. 
There  is  the  characteristic  fever,  intolerance 
of  light,  red  tongue,  full  belly,  &c  Although 
I  have  tried  every  treatment,  none  has  ever 
had  such  happy  effect  as  a  long  continued, 
but  gentle,  use  of  some  of  the  milder  pre- 
parations of  mercury.  The  blue  pill  mixture 
is  the  best  form  for  its  administration  to 
children— it  will  be  weeks  before  its  effects 
are  developed,  in  some  cases.  To  treat  this 
disease  with  success,  the  surgeon  must  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  the  parent — for  the 
attendance  is  always  tedious  ;  but  by  this 
bine  pill  mixture,  or  calomel,  the  complaint 
will  be  overcome;  and  unless  there  be 
ulcer,  no  other  remedy  need  be  applied  to. 
I  could  relate  a  multiplicity  of  cases  success- 
fully treated  upon  this  plan  alone. 
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Lbcturb  XXIIf. 

Imrtind  and  Passion  as  Stimuli  to  Irriiability — Mode  qfirantfer  qf  a  Primary  IrrUatitm'^ 

Rationale  qf  Sympathy. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  principal  isolated  effects  of  passion*  collectively  oonsideredi 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  irrital)ility  of  the  several  organs ;  and  some  of  those  of  instinct — a 
tsrm  which,  as  will  be  in  future  shown,  is  applied  only  to  that  form  of  passion  iHiich  is 
attended  with  desire,  and  the  actions  excited  hy  which  conduce  always  to  some  definite  end 
—are  of  course  identical  with  some  of  them,  but,  while,  on  the  one  hiand,  they  cannot  witlv 
propriety  be  made  to  embrace  all  the  actions  excited  by  passion  in  general,  they  inclade« 
on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  which  are  more  properly  regarded  as  instinctive,  and  which 
.accordingly  are  seldom  referred  to  passion  in  general  as  their  stimulus.  Among  the  irri<« 
tations  which  may  be  said  with  equal  propriety  to  result  from  either  passion  or  instinct,  in 
the  sense  of  the  latter  term,  above  specified,  are  those  by  which  the  mucilage  of  the.vagins 
becomes  accumulated  preparatory  to  copulation ;  by  which  the  intestinal  gases  and  stools 
are,  in  some  animals,  increased  in  quantity  and  vitiated  in  quality,  as  a  means  Of  self-de^ 
fence ;  by  which  an  increased  secretion  of  milk  is  effected,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
nourishment ;  by  which  the  quantity  of  semen  is  augmented,  as  instramental  to  prapa* 
gation ;  and  by  which  the  saliva  becomes  accumulated,  preparatory  to  mandacation.  ^Hw 
irritation,  likewise,  on  which  indirectly  depends  the  erection  of  the  clitoris,  of  the  fimbria 
of  the  fallopian  tubes,  of  the  nipples  of  the  mammae,  or  of  the  penis,  conducive  as  all  these 
actions  are  to  a  definite  end,  is  referable  indiscriminately  to  passion  collectively,  or  to  in- 
stinct in  particular,  as  its  stimulus.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  various  irrita<^ 
tions  whence  result  vomiting,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  expel  any  matters  which  excite 
disgust;  sighing  or  yawning,  both  which  tend  to  relieve  the  sensation  of  general  oppressioxk 
arising  from  sadness  or  annoyance ;  winking,  the  end  of  which  is  to  defend  the  eye-ball 
from  a  threatened  injnry ;  starting,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  body  from  any. 
object  of  alarm ;  and  general  rigidity,  as  a  means  of  bearing  up  against  danger  of  any 
kind.  The  other  actions  above  enumerated  as  resulting  from  passion  in  general,  as  theic 
stimulus,  cannot  with  equal  propriety  be  referred  to  instinct ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
there  remain  to  be  mentioned  some,  which,  although,  strictly  speaking,  they  should  be 
comprehended  under  the  effects  of  passion — since  a  whole  must  of  course  embrace  all  iti 
parts,  and  instinct  is  merely  a  department  of  passion — still,  in  common  language,  are  re<« 
ferred  to  instinct  exclusively.  Of  this  nature  are  the  action  of  resjnration  as  excited,  not 
by  sympathy,  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  by  a  desire  to  breathe,  produced  by  an  uneasy 
sensation,  arising  from  some  impediment  in  this  function,  but  without  any  distinct  act  of 
volition  as  prompted  by  a  deliberate  persuasion  of  the  competency  of  such  action  to  alle* 
viate  such  sensation ;  that  of  taking  food  or  drink  by  animals  in  genera],  and  of  sucking 
by  the  young  of  mammals,  as  excited  by  a  similar  desire  produced  by  the  uneasy  sensa* 
tion  of  hunger  or  thirst,  and  that  of  voiding  the  stools  or  urine,  and  of  copulating,  as  ex- 
cited, each  in  like  manner,  by  a  desire  produced  by  an  uneasy  sensation :  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  all  these  actions,  as  prompted  thus  by  au  impulse  far  less  fallible  in  its  proposed 
end  than  that  of  reason,  and  as  immediately  excited  by  a  stimulus  far  less  fallible  in  ita 
operation  than  that  of  volition,- are  always  precisely  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  end  Iq 
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Tiew,  And  are  as  perfectly  performed  the  fiist  time  they  are  attempted,  as  at  any  sabseqaent 
period.     It  appears,  indeed,  that  these  circamstances  may  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  test  of  an 
instinctive,  as  opposed  to  a  rational  action — that  it  springs  from  a  blind  impulse  produced 
by  an  uneasy  sensation,  without  any  reasonable  conviction  of  the  adequacy  of  the  means 
adopted  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  that  it  is  nevertheless  always  precisely  that  which  most 
directly  conduces  to  this  end,  and  that  it  is  consequently  quite  unsusceptible  of  subsequent 
improvement.    It  is  hence  obvious  that,  while  the  greater  number  of  the  actions  of  man 
are  rational,  not  a  few  of  these  actions  are  instinctive  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  while 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  thoie  of  the  lower  animals  are  escited  by  volition,  the 
roejority  of  them  are  exeited  by  instinct  (a).    To  the  latter  head  are  referable  in  both,  not 
only  the  actions  of  respiring,  under  any  uneasy  sensation  excited  by  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  this  function,  of  taking  food  and  drink,  of  excreting  the  stools  or  urine,  and  of  co- 
pulating, but  also  numerous  others,  more  or  less  connected,  as  well  with  these  functions,  as 
with  that  of  voluntary  motion-t-that  is  to  say,  of  the  motion  of  muscles,  the  usual  sti- 
mulus to  (he  action  of  which  is  volition.  Thus,  the  return  by  every  animal,  terrestrial  and 
aquatic,  to  that  element,  whether  9h  or  water,  in  which  alone  its  respiratory  process  can 
be  exercised,  and  fiom  which  it  has  been  for  a  time  excluded,  is  excited,  not  oy  volition 
founded  upon  a  deliberate  persuasion  of  the  subserviency  of  eiUier  medium  to  the  end  in 
view,  but  by  the  blind  impulse  in  question ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  selection  by 
all  animals,  herbivorous  and  carnivorous,  of  their  own  character  of  food,  as  well  as  by  each 
individual  of  its  o¥m  particular  variety  of  this i  in  the  samQ  way  as  in  certain  states  of  the 
human  stomach,  we  swallow  acid,  and  in  others  alkaline  substances,  without  any  thing 
like  a  reasonable  conviction  of  their  efficacy  in  removing  the  uneasy  sensation  which  pro- 
duced the  desire  to  do  so.    The  actions,  likewise,  of  hoarding  up  grain  by  the  ant,  and  ho- 
ney by  the  bee,  as  well  as  that  of  burying  its  superfluous  food  by  the  dog,  and  numerous 
other  similar  actions  of  the  lower  animals,  all  manifesting  apparently  the  most  admirable 
foresight,  are,  in  all  probability,  to  be  traced  to  a  similar  desire,  produced  by  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation, which  a  neglect  of  these  actions,  like  a  suspension  of  any  one  of  the  natural  func- 
tions, occasions ;  and  it  is  as  actuated  by  some  such  impulse  that  the  cat  is  accustomed  to 
cover  her  excrement  with  earth,  and,  like  an  automaton,  makes  the  movement  of  doing 
so,  even  when  she  has  been  compelled  to  void  it  on  a  floor,  and  when  of  course  such  move- 
ment cannot  conduce  to  any  useful  end.     In  like  manner,  the  deposition,  by  insects,  of 
their  ova  in  putrescent  matters,- calculated  to  aflford  nourishment  to  the  larvae  upon  their 
being  hatched,  is  probably  ascribable  to  a  similar  blind  impulse :  they  think  nothing  of  the 
furtherance  of  any  ultimate  end  by  their  operations— for  they  do  not  in  general  live  to  see 
their  ofipring->but  they  are  excited  to  the  action  by  a  desire,  produced  by  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation, which  arises  probably  from  the  peculiar  odour  of  these  substances,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  dog  is  excited  to  void  its  urine  by  the  odour  of  certain  plants,  or  by  the  stale 
urine  of  other  dogs ;  and,  accordingly,  such  insects,  misled  by  the  putrescent  odour  of 
some  plants,  not  unfrequently  deposit  their  ova  in  the  heart  of  them.    Again,  it  is  to  such 
an  impulse  or  desire  produced  by  an  uneasy  sensation,  which  that  kind  of  locomotion 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  organism  of  each,  can  alone  allay— although  without  any  such 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  animal — that  we  must  attribute  the  selection,  by  every  animal, 
of  that  medium  in  whieh  alone  this  locomotion  is  possible.     It  is  this  which  leads  the  tad- 
pole, immediately,  upon  becoming  a  frog,  from  the  water  to  the  land ;  the  duckling,  the 
first  time  it  has  an  opportunity,  from  the  land  to  the  water ;  and  the  fowl  of  the  air — the 
native/inmate  of  a  cage — ^immediately  on  finding  itself  at  liberty,  into  the  atmosphere ; 
and  it  is  thus  that,  without  exciting  any  individual  exercise  of  such  locomotion,  the  or- 
dinary stimulus  to  which  is  volition,  the  impulse  in  question  carries  each  animal  into  that 
medium  in  which  alone  it  can  be  exercised.    Such,  likewise,  appears  to  be  the  indefinite 
desire,  dependent  in  like  manner  indirectly  upon  their  organism,  and  quite  independent  of 
any  deliberate  object  of  either  resisting  danger  ox  procuring  aliment,  which  excites  some 
animals,  as  most  of  the  herbivorous  tribes,  to  become  gregarious,  and  others,  as  most  of  the 
earnivorons,  to  avoid  the  society  of  their  fellows ;  and  it  is  as  actuated  by  a  similar  blind 
impulse  that  so  many  tribes,  at  certain  seasons,  engage  in  their  several  migrations,  and  ac- 
complish, in  the  course  of  them,  undertakings  which  reason  would  not  have  dared  to 
prompt,  and  which  volition  would  have  l)een  inadequate  to  execute.   The  degree  of  desire, 
in  these  cases,  appears  to  smount  to  a  kind  of  enthusiasm ;  and  all  enthusiastic  actions  are 
instinetive,  and  therefore  in  onr  own  species,  frequently  such  as  to  surprise  even  the  en- 
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(a)  It  needs  hardly  be  observed  that  the  insensible ;  and  it  is  no  more  necessary,  foy 

present  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  ab-  the  purpose  of  following  it  out  in  this  rela- 

stract  nature  and  differences  of  reason  and  tion,  to  begin  with  a  full  description  of  it« 

instinct — a  subject  manifestly  appertaining  abstract  nature,  tlian  it  was  to  begin  with  a 

to  the  head  of  Thought.    Instinct  is  spoken  description  of  that  of  caloric,  light,  or  elec. 

of  here  merely  in  its  character  of  a  stimulus  tricity,  in  treating  of  these  agents  in  «  si* 

to  irritability,  exciting  motion  sensible  or  milar  capacity. 
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thusiiMt  himaelf,  on  again  sabjecting  bimwlf  to  the  pober  dictatea  of  resioii  and  yolitian. 
Tbey  are  like  those  of  a  person  somewhat  elated  by  wine,  or  one  partially  insane ;  aiid  if 
a  special  providence  seems  sometimes  to  preside  over  the  actions  of  a  drunken  man  and  % 
maniac,  it  is  only  because  they  are  actuated,  under  circunistances  of  difficulty,  by  a  powe^ 
less  fallible  both  in  its  end  and  the  means  employed  to  attain  that  end,  than  reason  and  vq^ 
lition.  It  is  hence  obvious  that  many  motions  commonly  excited  by  volitioni  may,  undeif 
certain  circumstances,  be  excited  by  instinct — and  this  without  reference  to  habit,  ^hicfi, 
as  will  be  presently  shown,  seems  always  to  render  motions  which  were  at  first  exclusively 
voluntary,  ultimately  instinctive  also ;  and  it  is  hence  easy  to  understand  bow,  in  the  lowe| 
animals,  the  blind  impulse  of  instinct  should  be  competent  to  excite  numerous  actional 
corresponding  to  those  which,  in  man,  can  be  excited  only  or  chiefly  by  volition.  Thus, 
when  the  latter  would  construct  a  fabric,  or  build  a  house,  he  proceeds  upon  a^plan  m9^^ 
pr  less  deliberate,  adopts  means  which  are  at  first  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  inadequate  tQ 
the  end  in  view,  and  it  is  only  after  eflbrts  more  or  less  frequently  repeated  that  he  attains 
any  thing  like  perfection  in  his  manufacture ;  but  the  spider  in  constructing  its  web,  o^ 
the  silk-worm  its  cocoon,  the  bee  in  building  its  comb,  uie  bird  its  nest,  or  the  beaver  itfi 
hut,  without  any  deliberation,  adopts  at  once  the  most  effectual  means  of  attaining  a  cert^ 
end,  and  the  resulting  fabric  or  edifice  is  as  perfect  the  first  time  it  is  attempted,  as  it  caii 
ever  by  any  possibility  become.  These  are  tne  criteria  of  instinctive,  as  distinguished  froqi 
rational  actions;  and  the  more  nearly  man,  in  attaining  perfection  in  his  m&ui^actures,  ap* 
proaches  to  these  conditions — in  other  woidfl,  the  more  he  is  actuated  in  their  productioq. 
by  instinct — ^the  greater  is  his  genius — the  more  by  reason  and  volition,  the  greater  his  ta- 
lent. It  is  most  erroneous  to  imagine  that  we  detract  from  the  proper  rank  of  the  lower 
animals  by  representing  them  thus  as  a  kind  of  automatons ;  since  we  are  in  feet  raising 
them  to  that  of  artists,  acting  under  an  impulse  by  which  it  is  the  highest  glory  of  man  tp 
be  actuated  (a). 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  existence  within  us  of  a  power  superior  to  any  over  which 
we  have  control,  which  has  led  poets  in  all  ages  to  invoke  Apollo  and  the  Muses  to  inspire 
their  verse — in  other  words,  to  call  upon  Passion  or  Instinct  to  supersede  Reason ;  and  that 
some  such  instinctive  power  actuated  the  mighty  hand  of  a  Michael  Angelo  and  a  Raphaet 
and  excited  the  merely  physical  movements  destined  to  develope  works  on  which  agea 
were  to  ponder  with  admiration  and  delight  is  unquestionable.  It  is  true  the  instinct  thus 
running  riot  over  the  reason,  is,  in  man,  very  liable  to  become  morbid,  and  it  is  this  sub- 
aerviency  of  many  of  the  actions  of  a  great  genius  and  a  maniac  to  the  same  blind  im- 
pulse, which  produces  that  close  alliance  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  lofty  and 
the  bombastic — as  well  in  works  as  in  thoughts  and  words — which  has  furnished,  in  every 
age,  so  fertile  a  theme  of  animadversion :  both  equally  recede  from  the  reasonable— ana 
the  only  difference  between  them  appears  to  consist  in  this,  that,  while  the  former  so  far 
carries  with  it  the  mind  of  the  judge,  as  to  warp  his  judgment,  by  inspiring  him  with  some 
degree  of  that  enthusiasm  in  which  the  conception  originated,  the  latter  fails  in  this  ob- 
ject, and  by  leaving  him  in  full  possession  of  his  reason,  stands  exposed  at  once  in  all  its 
native  deformity*  An  unhappy  point  in  the  most  majestic  statue  or  picture,  like  an  ill- 
timed  word  in  the  most  elevated  sentence,  frequently  has  the  effect  qf  suddenly  awaken- 
ing us  from  a  day-dream  of  admiration ;  and  what  we  were  perhaps  about  to  pronounce  |k 
model  of  the  grand,  becomes  at  once  a  beacon  of  the  ludicrous — the  insignia  of  royalty 
differ  only  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  contemplate  them  from  the  tinsel  of  Punchinello,  Onp 
more  remark  remains  to  be  made  respecting  instinct,  as  the  stimulus  to  the  irritability  oif 
the  various  organs,  particularly  of  those  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  obey 
rather  that  of  volition,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  probably  the  source  of  that  ease  and  accuracy 
in  the  several  movements  which  are  gradually  acquired  by  habit.  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  an  instinctive  action  is  unsusceptible  of  improvement ;  but  this  furnishes  np 
objection  to  the  above  proposition,  since  it  is  not  as  instinctive  that  such  actions  are  imr 
proveable.  In  every  step  which  is  made  towards  progressive  perfection,  the  agent  la 
effecting  this  is  volition,  but  at  any  given  stage  of  this  progress  they  may  be  further  ez« 
cited  by  instinct,  which  thus  perpetuates  the  improvement  which  volition  has  made^and 
at  length  renders  such  habitual  actions  as  prompt  and  correct  as  if  they  had  been  origin^ 
ally  instinctive.  The  action  of  sucking,  for  example,  is  instinctive ;  it  is  perfect  from  the 
'  first,  and  not  only  is  the  exercise  of  this  action  in  any  g^ven  instance  determined,  but  aH 
the  motions  requisite  to  it  are  excited,  and  excited  readily  and  accurately  by  instinct 
alone:  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  speaking  is  voluntary;  many  and  many  failures  arp 
made  before  a  single  word  can  be  articulated,  but  when  the  difficulty  has  been  oncp 


(a)  The  instinct  of  animals,  which  appear  agent;'*  by  Addison,  *' an  immediate  im- 
frequently  to  be  so  much  wiser,  in  their  pression  from  the  First  Mover;"  by  Hartley, 
generation,  than  the  sons  of  men,  is  accord-  "  a  kind  of  inspiration ;"  by  Hancock,  <*  tbe 
ingly  called  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  "  the  wis-  Divine  energy ;"  and,  by  Mason  Good,  **  tb« 
dom  and  skill  of  a  powerful  ever-living    Divimty  that  atirs  within  them*'* 
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llunroughly  oyercoine,t]ieactioiibecome6  habitual,  aod  so  on  vith  respect  to  every  other  word, 
till  the  language  formed  of  these  words  has  been  mastered,  and  now  volition  determine* 
only  the  exercise  of  speech  on  any  given  occasion,  and  excites  the  motions  which  are  the 
effect  of  it,  but  it  is  instinct  or  desire,  produced  by  the  uneasy  sensation  which  a  suspension 
of  a  function,  not  indeed  in  this  instance  natural,  but  acquired,  always  occasions,  which 
calls  them  into  action  with  facility  and  precision.  But  this  subject  will  fall  to  be  resumed 
under  the  head  of  Volition,  regarded  as  a  stimulus  to  irritability. 

These  then  are  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  operation  of  passion  or 
instinct  as  a  stimulus  to  irritability  during  health ;  and,  were  it  consistent  with  our  pre- 
sent object  to  regard  them  either  as  agents  in  the  production  of  diseases,  as  constituting  a 
feature  in  the  symptoms,  or  as  instrumental  to  their  cure,  still  more  striking  instances  of 
this  operation  might  be  adduced.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  there  is  scarcely  any  disease, 
organic  or  functional,  which  may  not  be  excited  by  one  kind  of  passion  or  another ;  that 
there  are  few  or  none  in  the  course  of  which  the  passions  do  not  play  a  more  or  less  active 
part ;  and  that  upon  almost  all,  the  several  passions  have  been  brought  to  bear  with  greater 
or  less  effect,  as  a  remedy, from  the  times  of  the  priests  and  prophets,  through  those  of  the 
magicians,  sorcerers,  wizards,  necromancers,  astrologers,  conjurers,  exorcists,  and  Rosicru- 
cians,  to  the  days  of  the  followers  of  Greatorex,  Messmer,  and  Perkins,  the  worshippers  of 
Hohenloe  and  the  proselytes  of  St.  John  Long.  "  A  merry  heart,"  saith  the  preacher, 
"  doeth  good  like  a  medicine;"  and,  he  might  have  added,  often  much  more  abundantly^- 
a  fact  known  to  charlatans  from  time  immemorial,  but  which  regular  practitioners,  in  the 
pride  of  their  superiority,  for  the  most  part  have  yet  to  learn,  or,  if  they  know  it,  have  at 
any  rate  yet  to  avail  themselves  of  that  knowledge. 

Nor  is  passion  or  instinct  in  all  probability  a  less  general  and  important  agent  in  pro- 
moting all  the  vital  actions,  at  least  of  the  higher  tribes  of  animals — in  addition  to  these 
more  or  less  isolated  examples  of  its  operation — than  sympathy.  If  the  healthy  irrita- 
tion of  each  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body  be  in  some  degree  essential  to  that  of  all  the 
Test,  it  seems  to  follow  h  fortiori  that  that  of  the  brain — the  seat  of  passion  or  instinct — will 
be  at  least  equally  necessary ;  and  it  is  accordingly  this  stimulus  which  we  allude  to  when 
-we  speak  of  a  permanent  influence  from  the  brain,  as  conducive  to  all  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  body.  The  irritability  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is  indeed  immediately  ex- 
cited principally  by  an  especial  sympathy,  that  of  the  heart  and  capillary  system  princi- 
pally by  the  blood,  that  of  the  stomach  principally  by  the  aliment,  and  so  forth;  but  to 
the  perfectly  healthy  action  of  each  of  these  organs  many  other  stimuli,  including  the  one 
now  in  question,  are  requisite,  as  is  obvious  from  the  laborious  respiration,  the  slow  pulse, 
the  diminished  secretions,  the  torpid  digestion,  &c.,  which  characterize  those  states  of  the 
system  in  which  the  action  of  the  brain  is  suppressed  or  impaired.  Such  however  is  of 
course  the  case  with  auimal  sympathy,  as  well  as  with  organic,  only  in  those  tribes  of 
animals  in  which  the  brain,  in  common  with  the  other  organs,  is  so  concentrated,  as  to  call  for 
this  indirect  association  of  its  functions  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  system ;  and  in 
precisely  the  same  ratio  that  system  of  nerves,  which  we  shall  presently  find  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  means  by  which  this  association  is  maintained,  is  found  to  be  developed  (a). 

The  question  now  arises,  by  what  channel  is  the  direct  and  primary  irritation  of  one  or- 
gan, so  translated  to  a  distant  one,  as  to  become  there  a  new  stimulus  to  irritability  P  And 
in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  irritation,  consisting  as  it. does  in  the  action, 
either  sensible  or  molecular,  of  solid  tissues,  may  be  as  easily  supposed  capable  of  exciting 
the  irritability  of  parts  directly  contiguous  to  those  which  are  undergoing  it  as  the  direct 
ap|>lication  to  them  de  novo  of  any  chemical  or  mechanical  agent;  the  immediate  stimuli 
to  irritabitity  not  being,  any  more  than  irritability  itself,  in  any  case  substantial,  but  merely 
a  power  attached  to  something  that  is  so,  and  dependant  probably  as  much  upon  a  new 
mode  of  being  of  substances  already  present,  as  upon  new  substances  being  brought  into 
operations  Irritation,  then,  is  not  only  the  result  of  a  stimulus  acting  on  irritability,  but 
may  be  itself  a  stimulus  to  irritability,  and  thus  excite  further  irritation,  at  least  of  conti- 
guous parts,  as  well  as  under  certain  circumstances  to  sensibility,  and  thus  excite  sensa- 
tion, as  sensation  again  may  be  to  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  thus  excite  thought.  All 
this  will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  future;  but  in  the  meantime  it  becomes  a 


(a).  Passion  has  never  been  quite  identi- 
fied, like  caloric  and  so  many  other  stimuli 
to  irritability,  with  life ;  but  it  was  regarded 
t>y  the  ancients  as  the  next  thing  to  it.  This 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fable  of  Pro- 
metheus, who,  after  he  has  vivified  his  clay 
statues  with  fire,  as  before  stated,  is  repre- 
sented to  have  found,  as  Dean  Swift  says, 
that "  they  looked  so  like  the  latter  end  of 
a  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  that  he  could  not  bear 


the  sight  of  them."  He  was  obliged,  ac- 
cordingly, to  actuate  them  by  various  pas- 
sions, which  he  culled,  for.  the  purpose,  from 
the  different  tribes  of  animals,  *'  and  so 
tempered  together  before  infusion,  that  they 
became  the  most  amiable  creatures  that 
heart  can  conceive."  The  pateions,  as  before 
observed,  were  one  of  the  six  non-naturals 
of  after-times. 
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question,  by  what  means  is  it  that,  passing  over  contiguous  parts,  a  directand  primary  irri- 
tation, whether  of  other  organs  or  of  the  brain,  becomes  so  frequently  an  indirect  and 
secondary  stimulus  to  the  irritability  of  parts  at  a  distance,  and  that  apparently  on  grounds 
altogether  indefinite  and  arbitrary  P    Previously  to  entering  on  this  inquiry,  however,  it  ia 
to  be  observed,  that  by  some  authors  the  immediate  seat  of  passion  or  instinct  has  been 
presumed  to  be  the  several  viscera  of  the  chest  and  belly  (a) ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that 
the  translation  of  the  irritation  is,  in  this  case,  rather  from  the  organs  in  question  to  th* 
brain — if  the  brain  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter — than  in  the  opposite  direction  s 
but  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  must  be  met  in  Umine.    That  pas- 
sion or  instinct,  as  a  mode  of  thought,  must  be  preceded  by  sensation,  as  sensation  must 
by  irritation,  has  been  already  admitted ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  call  the  seat  of  this  primary 
irritation  that  of  passion  or  instinct,  or  to  confine  it  to  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  belly, 
if  we  do  so.    Passion  or  instinct,  as  a  mode  of  thought,  can  no  more  be  seated  in  any 
organ  except  the  brain,  than  palpitation  of  the  heart  can  be  seated  in  any  organ  except  the 
heart ;  and  though  such  passion  or  instinct  may  be  produced  by  the  sensation  of  touch  or 
tact,  in  one  or  other  of  its  innumerable  modifications,  arising  from  irritations  of  some  of 
the  viscera  in  question,  as  is  the  case  of  a  desire  to  eat,  to  void  the  btools  or  urine,  or  to 
copulate,  indirectly  from  irritations  respectively  of  the  stomach,  rectum,  urinary  bladder, 
or  genital  organs,  it  is  much  more  frequently  produced  by  the  sensations  of  smell,  sight* 
bearing,  or  taste,  arising  from  irritations  severally  of  the  nostrils,  eyes,  ears,  or  tongue. 
But  speaking,  as  we  are  now  doing,  of  passion  or  instinct  merely  as  a  stimulus  to  irritabi- 
lity, we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  origin :  we  regard  it  as  a  ready-made  irrita- 
tion of  the  brain  ;  and,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  have  now  to  attempt  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  tliis  irritation,  in  common  with  that  of  sympathy  in  genend,  is  trans- 
lated to  other  parts. 

The  first  opinion  entertained  upon  this  subject  was  founded  upon  the  tenets  of  the  an- 
cient humoral  pathology,  which  inculcated  that  wherever  irritation — which  term  was  al- 
ways employed  by  them  in  a  morbid  sense — was  excited  in  any  part  by  the  application  to 
it  of  some  peccant  matter,  one  or  other  of  the  four  principal  fluids  of  the  body,  already 
alluded  to,  set  off,  urged  by  the  everlasting  vital  principle,  on  an  expedition  against  it ; 
and  hence  the  vague  and  absurd  axiom,  ubi  irritatio^  uhifluxus,  still  unhapnily  too  often  in 
the  mouths  of  pathologists.  But  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  thus  excited,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple seems  sometimes  to  have  changed  its  mind;  and  the  fluid  in  question  being  drawn 
on,  in  some  'arbitrary  way  or  other,  from  the  post  which  it  first  occupied,  proceeded  else- 
where, and  excited  the  critical  discharges  and  so  forth,  a  consumn^ation  which  it  was  so 
much  their  object  to  effect  by  the  use  of  reputedly  revulsive  remedies,  the  operation  of 
which  is  still  so  frequently,  and  so  idly,  referred  to  counter-irritation.  The  seat,  then,  of, 
the  primary,  and  that  of  the  secondary  irritation,  were  accordingly  said  to  sympathise 
with  each  other;  and  the  presumption  of  these  spontaneous  influxes  of  imaginary  fluids 
was  received  as  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  did  so  (6).  On  this  hypothesis 
of  course  any  comment  would  be  quite  superfluous. 


(a)  This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancient  "  Can  the  passions  belong  alone  to  that  life 

philosophers  and   physicians  without  ex-  (the  organic)  in  which  they  never  can  be 

ception,  who,  while  they  placed  reason  in  excited — on  which  they  never  could  oper- 

the  brain,  uniformly  consigned  the  passions  ate  P"  (On  the  Vital  Functions,  1817)*    No 

to  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  belly,  or  to  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  genital  organs 

these  organs  and  their  contenU  collectively ;  can  by  any  possibility  eotuHttUe  the  desire 

and  hence  we  find  the  words  breast,  heart,  for  food  or  venery;  and  if  the  irritation  in 

belly,  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  reins,  or  kid-  which  these  desires  consist  be  not  there,  they 

neys,<rri|dot,  Ka^ta,4^fMs,  tnrkayx^os  K.r.  must  be  elsewhere,  and  translated  thence, 

A.  constantly  used  by  them  as  synonymous  so  as  to  act  as  a  stimulus  on  distant  organs, 

with  passion  in  its  various  modifications — a  by  some  means  or  other,  which  still  remain 

practice  which  still  extends,  as  will  be  more  to  be  explained. 

particularly  insisted  on  in  future,  a  very  re-  {b)  This  was  the  doctrine  of  all  the  an- 

markable  influence  over  our  most  fismiliar  cient  dogmatic  or  rational  physicians  (bea- 

expressions.  Nor  have  modern  authors  been  ven  save  the  mark!)   in  opposition  to  the 

wanting  to  follow  this  conceit,  Bordeu,Buf-  empirics,  who  honestly  confessed  that  they 

fon.  BichAt,  Cabanis,  ReU,  Broussais,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter ;  and 

many  others,  having  represented  the  pas-  it  prcN'aiied  of  course  during  the  twenty 

sions  as  rather  springing  from,  than  giving  centuries  that  the  humoral  pathology  held 

rise  to  certain  states  of  the  viscera.    Brous-  an  almost  undisputed  sway  over  the  schools 

sais,  indeed,  defines  passion  to  consist  in  of  medicine,  and  every  ^ysician  employed 

*'  the  triumph  of  the  viscera  over  intelli-  the  word  humour,  like  Corporal  Nym,  as  a 

Snce;"  (Principles  of  Med.  f  47);  but,  as  convenient  substitute  for  almost  every  other. 

B  been  aptly  asked  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  Few  are  aware  how  much  ef  the  leaven  of 
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Analogous  to  this  A-agne  doctrine  of  alternating  inflnxes — ^nobody  knows  by  what  chan- 
nel-^of  rarious  imaginary  fluids,  as  a  cause  of  sympathetic  irritations,  is  that  of  either 
alternating,  or  simultaneous  determinations  of  blood,  which  superseded  it  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  this  fluid,  and  which  is  still  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  as  a 
means  of  explaining  such  irritations.  It  Lb  iu  this  way,  for  example,  that  the  participa- 
tion by  the  mammse  in  the  affections  of  the  female  genital  organs  is  sometimes  explained, 
the  communication  between  the  two,  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  epigastric  arteries,  being  quite  competent,  it  is  presumed,  to  account  for  such  a 
relation  between  them  (a) :  but  it  appears  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  an 
eitplanation  which  is  not  only  quite  inapplicable  to  at  least  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
cases  of  the  most  obvious  sympathetic  action,  but  altogether  inconsistent  with  every  thing 
that  is  known  respecting  the  laws  which  regulate  the  course  of  the  blood,  every  acknow- 
ledged fact  tending  .to  the  conclusion  that,  if  ever  there  was  one  doctrine  in  physiology 
more  totally  unfounded  than  the  rest,  that  doctrine  is  the  presumption  of  a  determination 
of  blood  in  any  case,  and  h fortiori,  of  any  such  alternating  or  simultaneous  determina- 
tions as  are  here  supposed.  Nor  is  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  blood-vessels  or 
lymphiferons  vessels  pfr  se  that  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  is  conveyed  (&),  in  any  degree 
more  tenable ;  since,  as  it  must  be  obvious  that  these  vessels,  without  their  nerves,  are 
(fttite  incompetent  to  communicate  any  vital  impression,  so  what  nerves  they  have  are 
known  to  be  for  a  very  different  nurpose. 

'  the  next  hypothesis  advanced,  respecting  the  medium  of  sympathetic  irritations,  Was 
that  it  took  place  through  the  ganglionic  nerves,  or  system  of  the  great  syifapathetic,  as 
the  name  so  unhappily  given  to  this  system  by  the  first  physiologist  who  well  described  it 
BQiflclently  indicates  \e) — ^and  indeed  the  hypothesis  last  mentioned  is  little  more  than  a 
modification  of  this,  since  the  only  or  principal  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphi- 
ferons vessels,  by  which  alone,  as  first  observed,  they  can  communicate  any  vital  impres- 
sion, are  derived  from  the  ganglionic  system.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  this  opinion 
should  have  been  promulgated.  Sympathy  and  passion  are  strong  stimuli  to  irritebility, 
analogous  to'volition ;  and  as  it  had  become  esteblished  that,  while  sensibility  was  the  at- 
tribute of  one  of  the  ouly  two  departments  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  then  known, 
volition  was  conveyed  by  the  other,  (it  was  very  natural  to  ref^r  the  conveyance  of  sym- 
pathy and  passion  to  the  ganglionic  nerves,  as  a  part  of  the  nervous  system  hitherto  unoc- 
cupied, its  subserviency  to  irritobility  not  having  yet  been  thought  of.  But  that  this  can- 
not be  the  ofiice  of  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  necessarily  follows,  if  the  argumente 
which  have  been  already  adduced,  at  so  great  a  length,  to  prove  what  is  its  office,  be  ad- 
mitted. Most  of  them  are  indirectly  against  the  proposition  in  question,  and  some  of 
them  are  directly  so^-in  particular  the  fact  that  these  nerves  are  developed  in  all  tribes 
of  animals,  not  m  the  ratio  of  their  manifestetion  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct,  but 
in  that  of  their  irritability ;  that  they  are,  in  structure,  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
sensiferous,  than  to  the  motiferous  nerves ;  that,  like  the  former,  and  unlike  the  latter, 
they  do  not  readily  conduct  galvanism  ;  and  that,  when  stimulated,  they  occasion  no  irri- 


this  pathology  still  clings  to  us,  in  this  the 
nineteenth  century  of  human  redemption. 

(a)  Such  was  the  hypothesis  of  Riolan,  the 
contemporary  of  Harvey,  who  was  the  first 
to  describe  the  inosculation  above  alluded 
to,  which,  it  is  remarkable  he  always  met 
with  ftt  v>omen/  "  In  mulieribus,'*  says  he, 
semper  animadvert]."   How  very  fortunate ! 

(b)  Blumenbach,  Inst  Phvsiol.,  1786; 
Soemmering,  De  Morb.  Vas.  Absorb.,  1795, 
&c. 

((*)  In  speaking  of  the  various  alleged 
uses  of  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  it 
was  observed  Uiat  the  above  use,  among 
oUiers,  had  been  assigned  to  them  by  Willis, 
followed  by  Vieussens  and  Meckel,  and  that 
their  opinion  had  been  currently  adopted 
by  the  common-place  physiologists  of  the 
present  day.  Mason  Good,  for  example,  de- 
scribes the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  as 
"  the  emp'jrium  ef  nervous  communication, 
and  the  Instrument  of  general  sympathy," 
(Study  of  Med.,  1825) — a  strong  presump- 
tive evidence,  if  other  arguments  were 
wanting,  that  it  is  neither  the  one  w>t  the 


other.  It  is  true  Bellingeri  (Bissertatio  In- 
auguralii,  1818),  and  some  others,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  more  deference,  in* 
cnleate  in  tbords  the  same  thing :  but  they  do 
60,  as  do  ako  some  of  the  preceding  authors, 
chiefiy  from  regarding  the  pneumogastric, 
or,  as  it  has  been  well  called,  the  little  sym* 
pathetic  nerves,  as  well  as  some  other  nerves 
88  belonging  to  the  ganglionic  system, 
whereas  they  pretty  eerteinly  belong  to  the 
tespiratory  and  other  departments ;  so  that, 
infattf  their  opinion  is  favourable  to  the 
doctrine  that  it  is,  at  least  among  others, 
the  nerves  which  are  the  vehicles  of  sym- 
pathy and  pessioti.  Nor  are  Dr.  W.  Philip'fe 
proofs  that  the  nerves  .of  the  heart  convey 
to  this  organ  extraordinary  stimuli,  such  as 
those  of  sympathy  and  passion,  at  all  less  in 
favour  of  this  doctrine  than  of  the  other ; 
since  it  is  not,  in  all  probability,  as  else- 
where remarked,  in  that  department  of 
them  Which  is  derired  from  the  proper  gan- 
glionic, but  in  that  which  belongs  to  the  re- 
spiratory system,   thai  they  perform  thli 
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ialion  m  the  muscular  parts  which  they  supply— a  fact  which,  although  it  is  easily  recon- 
cileable  with  the  presumption  of  their  commuaicating  only  a  susceptibility  of  action  to 
these  muscles,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  that  they  conduct  to  them  a  stimu- 
lus. Further,  the  greater  number  of  the  arguments  which  wijl  be  presently  brought  for- 
ward in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  different  system  of  nerves,  and  one  which  was 
quite  unknown,  as  a  distinct  system,  at  the  time  that  the  doctrine  in  question  was  first 
broached,  is  really  the  vehicle  of  sympathy  and  passion,  bear  of  course  indirectly  against 
this  doctrine ;  while  there  is  one  which  militates  directly  against  it,  and  that  is  the  fact, 
that  cutting  the  nerves  of  the  system  last  alluded  to  seems  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  stimuli  under  considemtion.  It  would  give  rise  to  endless,  and  very 
unnecessary  repetitions,  on  the  one  hand,  to  recapitulate  here  all  that  has  been  said  in  fa- 
vour of  attributing  a  very  different  office  to  the  ganglionic  nerves,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
anticipate  all  that  will  in  future  be  said  in  fevour  of  ascribing  this  office  to  a  very  different 
system  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  every  unprejudiced  view  of  the  matter  must  tend  to  dislodge 
the  ganglionic  system  from  the  post  which  it  has,  with  a  certaia  class  of  physiologists,  m 
long  and  so  undeservedly  occupied. 
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With  regard  to  the  duration  of  gouty  at- 
attacks,  nothing  certain  can  be  said.    At  the 
commencement  they  sometimes  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  not  even  more  than  from  two 
to  seven  hours.     In  such  case  they  can  only 
be  very  slight  attempts,    which  leave  no 
marks  behind,  and  after  which  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  circum-articular  phlegmasia  is 
complete.    But  when  they  are  further  pro- 
longed, the  inflammation  gets  the  advan- 
tage, and  is  not  so  readily  resolved.     It 
may  induce  suppurations  in  the  cellular  tis- 
sue around  the  joint :  to  small  pustules, 
which  open,  and  from  under  which,  through 
the  skin,  minute  calcareous  concretions  pro- 
ceed: to  bony  affections,  that  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  caries,  when,  after  repeated  inroads 
on  the  same  point,  it  becomes  concentrated 
and  deeply  seated  therein.     In  some  indi- 
viduals no  pains  occur:  the  joints  swell  and 
become  rugged,  hard  and  hot,  without  causing 
hny  sensation  beyond  a  confused  inquietude 
and  malaise.    Ihis  it  is  that  has  been  erro- 
neously denominated  atonic  goui,  instead  of 
simply  calling  it  indolent  gout.    This  indo- 
lence is  owing  to  the  non-participation  of 
the  nervous  system  in  the  disease,  or  the 
small  part  it  takes  in  it,  as  also  to  the  viscera 
having  nothing  to  do  with  it.    I  have  seen 
such  persons  with  their  fingers  disfigured 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  their  hands 
like  bunches  of  parsnip,  and  yet  without  any 
gastritis — facts  that  have  long  since  iuduced 
me  to  abandon  the  opinion  I  once  held, 
that  gout  is  always  dependent  on  an  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  liver.    This,  how- 
ever, does  not  imply  that  they  do  not  perish  • 
from  an  internal  irritation:  but  the  latter 
comes  much  more  slowly.    Th\u,  then,  no« 


thing  certain  can  be  stated,  either  on  tht 
duration  of  the  attacks,  on  the  entire  dura- 
tion  of  the  disease,  or,  consequently,  on  tho 
resisting  powers  of  individuals. 

Nor  do  post  mortem  examinations  pre« 
sent  any  constant  appearances.    Hie  disseo* 
tion  of  a  gouty  patient  is  a  rare  and  va^ 
luable  thing,  for  gout  commonly  attacks 
the  rich  ones  of  the  earth,  whose  relative! 
do  not  very  readily  allow  them  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  anatomist.    I  had  an  opportu- 
nity  of  dissecting  one  last  year,  andfoand 
in  his  joints  all  the  different   degreea  of 
phlegmasia,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of 
them  that  was  not  either  inflamed  or  sub- 
inflamed.    In  the  larger  ones  1  met  with 
phlegmons  and  suppurations ;  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  with  indurations  and  fatty  de- 
generations;   the  cartilages  worn  and  re- 
duced to  a  pulp  ;  the  tendinous  and  articu- 
lar capsules   inflamed  or  destroyed;    the 
bones  red  and  injected,  some  of  them  carioui 
and  their  cartilages  softened ;   the  subcuta- 
neous tissues,  and  the  external  surfiices  <^ 
the-  ligaments   encrusted   with  calcareous 
concretions,  or  covered  with  a   concrete, 
gummy,  and  gelatinous  matter.    In  pls<^ 
where  the  inflammation  had  been  recent,  a 
redness  that  attested  its  last  traces  was  ob- 
served, and  those  where  it  had  just  appeared, 
only  a  detritus  of  tissues  was   remarked. 
There  were  bones,  particularly  of  the  foot, 
that  had  been  so  worn  bv  the  inflammatioiv 
that  they  ended  in  a  sharp  point*    I  also 
verified  what  M.    Gendrin  states^  namely, 
that  they  do  not  inflame,  but  soften  into  ft 
pulp.    In  short,  I  ascertained  the  e^tence 
of  all  the  disorders  that  are  producible  qa 
our  tissues  by  acute  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tions, and  inveterate  suh-inflammations. 

All  these  fietcts  I  ezaouned  the  more  at- 
tentively, as  there  are  physicians  that  have 
contested  them,  making  gout  an  almost  me- 
taphysical entity.  Yet  what  can  be  mors 
material?  If  we  will  suhtilise  and  look  at 
such  facts,  only  with  mental  vision,. the  doc- 
trine alike,  and  the  practice  of  medioine,  is 
impossible.  luQiedicine  at  least,  wemostbe 
materialistB*-iiothoweTer,  anatomo-patbolo- 
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gists,  who  only  search  for  disordered  tissaea,  Referring  to  aatbors,  we  see  that  some 
^nd  have  no  sight  for  the  vital  modifications  of  them  admit  a  corruption  of  the  hamonrs* 
they  produce — but  anatomo-pbysiologists,  or  of  the  ^earthy  matters  which  chose,  nobody 
who  tske  into  account  at  once  the  structure  knows  why  or  bow,  the  joints  for  an  elimi- 
ofthe  organs,  and  their  vitality,  and  who  do  nating  point;  that  others  say  tbat  it  Ls  the 
not  consider  these  disorders  to  be  the  cause  detritus  of  the  bones  or  calcareous  salts,  dis- 
of  gout,  but  the  effects  of  an  inflammatory  solved  by  an  acid  tbat  flows  with  the  blood, 
or  sab>inflammatory  irritation  usually  de-  which  nature  directed  upon  certain  parts  : 
nominated  gout.  that  others  attribute  the  disease  to  a  debility 

In  the  viscera  of  this  same  individual  1  manifested  by  pains:  tbat  others  again 
found  a  most  decided  duodenitis,  the  lungs  maintain  it  is  purely  nervous,  and  that 
disorganized,  rugous,  filled  with  black  tu-  there  are  those  who  believe  it  consists  in  a 
bercles,  yellow  and  degenerated  tissue  of  lymphatic  inflammation,  though  it  is  im- 
the  liver,  brown  and  black  spots  of  the  in-  possible  to  imagine  all  the  phenomena  of 
testines,  with  softening  and  infiltration  of  gout  springing  from  such  6  cause,  for  if  it 
their  membranes,  serum  effused  in  the  abdo-  be  lymphatic  everything  depending  upon 
men;  but  there  was  no  alteration  of  the  it  should  likewise  be  so.  When  it  had 
heart,  though  the  coincidence  of  aneurisms  made  some  progress  they  said  it  was  a  gouty 
of  that  organ  with  gout  are  common,  and  I  cachexia,  that  the  gouty  humour  or  matter 
have  most  generally  observed  them  in  other  was  predominant,  tbat  it  was  deposited  in 
eases.  There  was  also  a  decided  encephalic  the  viscera,  the  head,  the  chest,  the  belly. 
Congestion;  not  that  the  gouty  matter  had  that  it  sometimes  had  a  tendency  to  depo- 
fixed  itself  in  the  brain  and  its  meninges  sition  in  the  skin,  until  we  could  see  it  ex- 
by  choice,  or  some  inexplicable  cause,  but  ude,  in  a  calcareous  form,  from  different 
that  a  true  inflammation  caused  by  transfer  parts  of  the  body.  It  has  even  been  asserted 
of  irrit&tion  obtained  in  the  organ  in  ques-  that  this  calcareous  matter  was  secreted  by 
tion.  the  lungs,  and  that  gouty  patients  actually 

Being  now  made  acquainted  with  the  expectorated  matter  that  changed  into  plas- 
phenomena  of  gout,  its  progress,  and  the  ter.  These  plaster- like,  matters  were  also 
disorders  *  that  accompany  it,  we  will  pro-  said  to  abound  in  the  urine ;  and  as  many 
ceed  to  speak  of  the  mechanism  of  the  dis-  gouty  subjects  are  aflected  simultaneously 
ease  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  de-  with  nephritis  and  cystitis,  all  kinds  of 
Teloped.  internal   phlegmasise  are  possible    in  this 

Formerly  all  articular  phlegmasise  were     disease.    The  latter  were  attributed  to  a  su- 
confounded  in  the  name  of  podagra.    Then     perabundance  of  the  matter  that  had  been 
came  the  great  distinction,  grounded  on  the     detached  from  the  bones,  and  directed  upon 
etiologic  condition  of  cold,  which,  while  it    the  urinary  passages.    Then  the  chemists, 
was  admitted  for  arthritis,  was  disallowed,     taking  these  facts    as  constant,  explained 
or  neglected  for  gout,  to  which  the  name     themscientificalIy;for  remember  that  their 
podagra  was  given,  because  it  aflected  the     theory  is  nothing  more  than  the  chemical 
feet  in  preference,  whereas,  arthritis  mani-    interpretation  of  the  humoral  expression  aa 
fests  itself  in  all  the  articulations.    I  made     it  was  presented  to  them.    They  said  that 
yon  sensible  of  the  difference  between  those     the  bony  matter  was  displaced  and  trans- 
two  affections,  when  I  told  you  that  the  lat-     ported  to  various  situations,  and  that  it  be- 
ter  was  an  acute  phlegmasia,  developed   by     came  so  superabundant  as  to  surcharge  the 
the  influence  of  cold,  in  all  circumstances    humours  and  the  economy  at  large  with 
of  life,  but  more  especially  in  youth,  and    calcareous     and    phospbated    substances, 
that  the  former  was  likewise  an  articular    which  encrusted  and    petrified  the  organsy 
phlegmasia,  but  less  acute  in  character,  and    just  as  if  they  had  been  kept  in  petrifying 
accompanied  by  less  violent  pain  in    the     waters.     Read    Barthez*  work;     he    baa 
commencement,  appearing  generally  in  ad-     crammed  all  the  tissues  with  gouty  matter, 
Tanced  age,  but  possible  at  any  time,  and     and  this  is  the  only  idea  you  can  draw  from 
capable  of  being  generated  by  cold  alone,    it.    On  the  other  hand,  when  people  have 
I  added,  that  arthritis  was  to  gout  what    talked  to  you  about  a  lymphatic  inflamma* 
acute  gastro-enteritis  was  to  chronic  gastro-    tion,  producing  gout,  they  talk  to  you  of  an 
enteritis,  so  that  after  several   attacks  of    unintelligible  thing,  and  still  more  unin- 
one,  we  are  only  liable  to  suffer  from  the    telligible  when  they  make  an  entity  of  it. 
other*  But  all  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  you  cannot 

,„,.„^.^___^«..^_^._„_^_____^      see  in  gout;  but  you  can  see  successive  or 

simultaneous  inflammations  and  sub-in- 
•  Broussais  uses  this  term  for  the  most  flammations  of  the  joints,  complicated  with 
part  to  signify  the  alterations  of  structure  various  shades  of  irritation  in  the  interior  of 
that  occur  in  the  tissues  during  the  progress  the  body,  and  leading  to  the  disorganization 
of  disease :  it  might  be  supposed  to  mean  of  the  viscera  and  articulations.  If  you  ask 
the  symptoms,  were  it  not  that  he  rom-  why  there  is  disorganization  when  there  ia 
monly  speaks  of  the  phenomena  of  the  phlegmasia,  I  cannot  reply :  I  confine  my- 
malady  m  the  same  sentence  with  the  self  to  the  examination  of  facts,  and  do  not 
dkorders. — J.  M.  G.  .  pretend  to  rise  to  S^i  causes. 
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In  the  prognosis,  we  say  that  the  first  at- 
tacks of  gout  are  not  dangerous;  and  that 
as  the  inflammation  is  less  extensive  than  in 
arthritb,  there  is  less  danger  than  in  it. 
The  serious  nature  of  the  disease  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  intensity  of  the  phlegmasia, 
which  may,  when  great,  cause  phlegmon, 
or  even  gangrene,  or  give  rise  to  articular 
dropsy;  and,  when  obstinate  and  frequently 
repeated,  encrust  the  joints,  soflen  the  car- 
tilages, wear  away  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
and  render  the  patient  powerless.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  whenever  a  second  attack  of 
gout  comes  on  before  the  first  is  passed,  and 
resolution  completed,  the  patients  are  in- 
cessantly in  a  state  of  suffering,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  for  the  integrity  of  their 
joints. 

The  viscera  are  but  slightly  affected  in 
the  commencement,  unless  the  disease  makes 
rapid  progress,  and  reaches  the  large  arti- 
culations. In  youth,  they  often  remain  al- 
together unaffected.  So  long  as  gouty 
people  are  well  internally,  we  may  in  ge- 
neral promise  them  a  long  life;  I  say  in 
general,  because  the  internal  affection  is 
sometimes  unexpectedly  developed :  in  fact, 
with  a  regular  gouty  attack,  they  are  liable  to 
be  all  at  once  made  sensible  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  irritation,  by  the  presence  of 
dyspnoea,  vertigo,  cerebral  congestion,  and 
apoplexy.  But  such  is  not  ordinarily  the 
case  in  the  early  periods,  when  the  indivi- 
dual is  vigorous,  and  is  within  his  fifty-fifth 
or  sixtieth  year.  Between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  the  thing  is  changed,  and  every 
attack  of  gout  is  to  be  feared.  It  is  a  ge- 
neral rule,  that  so  long  as  there  is  purely 
and  simply  an  articular  inflammation,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear;  that  can  only  be  founded 
on  some  internal  phlegmasia,  to  which  the 
untoward  chances  are  always  proportioned. 

What  are  the  foundations  of  our  therapeia 
in  this  disease  P  Let  us  first  examine  the 
old  practice.  Those  physicians  who  beheld 
a  depurative  movement  in  gout,  were  un- 
willing that  its  progress  should  be  stayed, 
left  their  patients  to  suffering,  bled  them  a 
little,  and  contented  themselves  with  the 
administration  of  sedatives.  Those  who  be- 
held nothing  but  debility  in  it,  gave  stimu- 
lants. Those  wlio  thought  they  were  as- 
sisting nature,  gave  sudorifics.  Others  were 
desirous  of  evacuating  the  humours  by  pur- 
gatives. These  kinds  of  practice  were  all 
derived  from  different  theories ;  but  empi- 
ricism, which  admits  no  theory,  has  also  its 
own  means:  some  employed  leeches,  other» 
had  recourse  to  ice,  these  used  purgatives, 
those  stimulants — specifics,  such,  for  in- 
stance, aa  the  preparations  of  meadow 
saffron:  aome  again,  made  use  of  topical 
applications  of  poultices,  while  others  con- 
trived to  gorge  their  patients  with  water. 
Cadet  de  Vanx  prescribing  as  much  as  forty 
tumblers  in  twenty-four  hours,  which  some- 
times produced  enormous  evacuations,  and 
aa  ill-timed  reYalaion.     Of  the  specific  re* 


medics,  the  alcoholic  tineture  of  colehicnm 
has  the  greatest  celebrity,  and  I  have  ' 
proved  its  effects.  It  first  causes  a  powerful 
stimulation  of  the  stomach,  that  quickly 
induces  fever,  and  subsequently  brings  on 
a  forced  action  of  the  secretory  organs,  and 
more  especially  a  copious  sweat ;  generally 
speaking,  gout  is  thereby  relieved. 

Reflecting  on  these  different  plans,  we  at 
once  perceive  the  viciousness  of  that  which 
consists  in  leaving  nature  to  maturate  the 
inflammatory  phenomena  until  a  depura- 
tion is  effected,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  the 
gout  to  become  established;  we  perceive 
that  the  purely  cooling  plan  has  the  incon- 
venience of  staying  the  phlegmasia  without 
having   previously  prepared  the    internal 
parts  for  the  change,  and  that  of  Pradier— 
the  blistering  poultices — often  fails ;  and,  by 
causing  a  too  copious  exudation  of  fluids, 
produces    emaciation   of  the    extremities, 
leaves  the  patients  exceedingly  weak,  and 
sometimes  induces  so  much  pain,  and  so 
violent  a  congestion,  as  eventually  todetei* 
mine  gangrene.    All  these  methods  ought 
to  he  abandoned  ;  at  least  I  will  not  adopt 
any  of  them.    The  plan  I  punue  is  rational, 
and  consists  in  extinguisning  the  inflam- 
mation,  by  leeches,  wherever,  it  is  deve- 
loped,  as  in  anthritis,   in  repeating  their 
application  until  the  disease  is  got  under, 
and  in  seconding  their  effects  by  emollients, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  narcotics, 
without  having  any  fear  of  relaxing  effects. 
Should  it  re-appear  elsewhere,  I  still  follow 
it :  if  it  at  the  same  time  exists  in  tlie  vis- 
cera, I  also  attack  it  in  the  viscera.    But  aa 
in  the  latter  locality  it  is  frequently  only 
consecutive,  the  irritation  also  frequently 
disappears  with  the  external  phlegmasia. 
After  this,  in  order  to  prevent  its  return,  I 
endeavour  to  ward  off  the  two  chief  .causea 
that  might  induce  a  relapse,  namely,  cold 
and  gastro-duodenal  irritation.  Tlie  import- 
ance of  this  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
fact  of  gouty  patients  having  so  often  lost' 
all  their  gout  in  getting  rid  of  their  wealth, 
and  again  becoming  gouty  when  fortune 
once  more  smiles  upon  them,  and  good  cheer 
warms  them.    The  same  remark  is  verified 
in  persons  labouring  under  nephritis  and 
gravel. 

When  the  attacks  become  more  frequent, 
they  should  always  be  corobatted  in  the 
same  manner.  If  they  come  so  closely  on 
each  other  as  not  to  allow  time  for  reso- 
lution, and  lymphatic  effusions  remain  be- 
hind, the  case  becomes  serious,  and  involves 
the  necessity  of  uniting  the  most  absolute 
rest  with  antiphlogistics,  and  mild  diet,  and 
of  producing  revulsions  at  certain  distances, 
until  the  inflammation  is  extinguished.  If 
you  are  called  when  there  is  a  simultaneous 
attack  of  different  degrees  of  phlegmasia' 
and  sub 'inflammations  of  all  the  articular 
tisanes,  of  the  skin,  cellular  texture,  liga- 
ments, capsules,  &c.,  and  a  purulent  col- 
lection  is  already  Ibrmiog,  the  difficulties  of 
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drcmnference,  and  in  colour  and  inequality  of 
surface,  appearing  to  be  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  prominent  granules ;  it  liore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  raspberry. 

The  deep  red  colour  of  the  fungus  arose 
lirom  its  trreat  vascularity.  It  bled  on  being 
■lightly  ton  ;hed,  but  ivas  scarcely  painful ; 
pressed  firmly,  it  diminished  for  the  time  in 
size,  giving  a  sensation  to  the  finger  as  if  it 
were  of  a^  spongy  or  erec  ile  tissue.  There 
was  a  very  narrow  inflamed  edge  on  the  skin 
around  its  base,  but  not  the  least  hardness 
either  around  or  underneath  it.  The  absence 
of  hardness  even  underneath  could  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained  by  examining  it  through 
the  lip  from  within  the  mouth.  The  little 
fellow  could  give  no  account  of  its  origin, 
except  that  about  five  or  six  weeks  back  he 
first  noticed  it  small  in  size,  and  that  it  gra- 
dually increased  to  its  present  bulk.  What 
Is  wanting  in  the  history  of  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  disease  in  this  case,  I  can 
however  supply  from  another  lately  under 
my  care,  and  from  which  I  took  the  casts 
which  I  shew  you,  representing  the  disease 
in  all  its  stages  {coloured  easts  toere  exhibited). 
The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  as  a 
small  eminence  resembling  a  papule  of  a  red 
colour,  not  so  large  as  a  fiea  bite,  the  surface 
of  which  slightly  projects,  and  is  smooth  and 
glistening,  the  cuticle  over  it  becoming  thin 
and  falling  off.  The  little  elevated  spot  con- 
tinuing to  grow  in  size,  secretes  no  more 
cuticle,  but  becomes  more  and  more  vascular, 
and  grows  unequal  on  its  surface  until  it  re- 
sembles, as  already  described,  a  raspberry ; 
it  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  fungus, 
and  from  its  surface,  instead  of  cuticle,  ex- 
udes or  secretes  copiously  a  creamy-looking 
pus. 

This  purulent  exudation,  if  allowed  to 
accumulate,  forms  a  scab  of  varying  thickness 
and  colour ;  when  of  recent  formation,  the 
scale  is  simply  the  purulent  exudation  dried, 
and  it  is  a  dirty  white,  adhering  very  closely 
to  the  surface  which  has  secreted  it.  In  this 
state,  with  a  thin  layer  of  greyish  purulent 
matter  dried  over  it,  the  subjacent  fungus 
gives  to  the  touch  a  feeling  of  elasticity,  such 
as  would  be  given  by  a  collection  of  matter. 
If  the  scab  however  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  several  days,  it  becomes 
thickened  by  successive  layers  of  purulent 
matter  from  beneath,  and  on  its  outer  sur- 
face becomes,  like  most  scabs,  formed  in 
pustular  diseases  of  a  greenish  hue.  The 
scab  is  then  liable  to  be  torn  off  by  a  very 
slight  touch,  for  between  it  and  the  fungus 
underneath  there  is  an  intermediate  layer  of 
purulent  exudation.  These  casts  show  accu- 
rately the  appearance  at  different  stages.  The 
smaller  shews  the  disease  in  its  commence- 
ment resembling  a  papule  ;  the  second  shews 
the  fungus  covered  with  its  greenish  scab, 
through  which  points  of  the  purulent  matter 
from  underneath  are  forcing  their  way ;  the 
third  shewf  the  a^Hrfmce  of  the  raspberry 


fungus  denuded  of  ita  acab,  smaared  orer 
with  its  creamy  purulent  exudation,  and  dots 
of  blood  oozing  through  the  pn?,  caused  by 
the  slight  violence  done  to  the  prominent 
points  of  the  granules  in  tearing  off  the 
scab.  An  aecurate  examination  sheuss  thai  the 
fungus  is  not  a  new  tissue,  but  that  it  is  formed 
of  the  vascular  papillae  of  the  skin  itself  hyper^ 
trophiedj  and  ^  their  growth  and  uman  pro- 
ducing the  peculiar  granular  aspect.  This 
disease  attacks  all  parts  of  the  skin,  but  I 
have  seen  it  most  often  on  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  on  the  hams,  on  the  inside  of  the 
arms,  and  on  the  scrotum.  I  have  seen  the 
scrotum,  buttocks,  and  inside  of  the  thighs, 
thickly  covered  with  the  fungous  growths, 
and  in  that  case  the  subject  of  it  was  posi- 
tive in  his  assertion  that  he  was  inoeolated 
by  the  disease  from  second-hand  dothin^. 

In  the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the 
disease  is  endemic,  there  is  no  doubt  entertain- 
ed of  its  being  contagious.  In  the  ease  from 
which  the  casts  before  you  were  taken,  the 
patient  said  he  never  had  any  symptom  of 
the  disease,  until  he  lay  in  the  same  bed  with 
a  man  who  had  a  similar  eruption.  That  man 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  the  only 
eruption  on  him  was  a  crop  of  venereal  con- 
dylomata around  the  anus.  If  the  history  of 
the  conveyance  of  the  disease  in  this  instance 
be  correct,  it  would  tend  to  establish  that 
this  singular  fungoid  disease  is  one  of  the 
many  protean  forms  of  syphilis.  Of  the  du- 
ration of  **  button  scurvy,"  I  can  say  nothing 
positive.  I  have  known  it  to  last  for  several 
months ;  and  when  apparently  cured  in  one 
place,  shew  itself,  after  a  short  interval,  in 
some  other. 

The  diagnosis  of  tfair  eruption  is  easy.  I 
know  of  none  indeed  (in  these  countries,  so 
plainly  distinctive  are  its  characters),  with 
which  it  could  be  coofounded,  unless  firom 
great  carelessness.  When  first  presented  for 
observation,  the  prominence  of  the  scabs 
might  make  it  bear  some  resemblance  to 
rupia,  but  even  in  colour  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion, for  the  scab  of  rupia  is  blackish,  while 
that  of  the  disease  now  before  us  is  dark 
green.  And  in  the  scab  alone,  all  the  simi- 
larity consists ;  for  if  the  scab  of  rupia  be 
removed,  there  is  left  a  depression,  the  pro- 
minence being  caused  altogether  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  scab,  while  the  removal  of  the 
scab  of  ** button  scurvy"  exposes  the  fun- 
gus, already  described,  projecting  above  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  The  situation  of  the 
disease,  in  the  present  instance,  on  the  lip, 
and  the  deformity  occasioned  by  it,  might  at 
first  cause  some  idarm,  from  a  suspicion  of  the 
affection  being  malignant,  but  the  absence  of 
hardness,  of  lancinating  pain,  and  of  ulcera- 
tion, is  sufildent  to  remove  all  fear.  The 
treatment  of  the  disease,  as  exemplified  in  the 
case  before  us,  is  simple,  and  the  same  as 
that  employed  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
country  parts  of  Ireland — namdy,  the  exhi- 
bition of  mercury  pushed  so  Hur  as  tp  MOirate. 
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The  popular  preparation  is  the  bichloride  or  this  point  of  dissimilarity  4ittle  stress  can  be 

sublimate.     The  particular  preparation  used  laid,  as  Biett  acknowledges  that  be  saw  but 

seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence.     I  one  case  of  the  disease ;  and  this  callosity  is 

used  the  common  bine  pilL     1  allowed  the  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer.    In  the  bis- 

case  to  remain  for  several  days  without  any  tory  of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  all  wrt- 

treatment,  to  shew  you  the  disease,  and  then  ters  state,  that  there  appears,  after  the  ordi- 

put  the  boy  on  the  blue  pill.    As  soon  as  the  nary  eruption  of  yaws  has  been  ont  for  some 

mouth  became  slightly  affected,  the  fungus  time,  a  tumour,  larger  than  the  others,  to 

began  to  wither,  anid  in  a  few  days  shrunk  to  which  the  name  of  mother  pain,  or  mother 

the  surface  of  the  skin  from,  which  it  had  yaw,  has  been  given  •  and  the  existence  of 

grown.    Almost  any  slightly  stimulant  local  this  larger  tumour — if  the  account  given  of  it 

application,   a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  be  correct — constitutes  the  most  marked  dif- 

silver,  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  of  sulphate  ference  between  the  button  scurvy  of  Ireland, 

of  copper,  will  destroy  any  of  the  fungi,  but  the  yaws  of  Africa,  and  the  Indies.    The  de- 

the  disease  will  break  out  somewhere  else,  scription  of  the  mother  yaw,  or  mama  pain 

unless  it  be  treated  by  medicine  acting  through  is,  however,  unsatisfactory;  and  it  seems, 

the  constitution.  from  the  description  given  of  it,  to  be  no- 

In  concluding  my  observations  on  this  sub-  thing  more  than  a  spot  of  ecthyma  cachecti- 
*ect,  I  may  direct  your  attention  to  the  sin-  cum,  shewing  itself  in  a  broken  duwn  eoosti- 
gular  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  tution.  It  is  described  as  an  unhealthy  de- 
disease  now  before  us,  and  frambcesia  or  pressed  ulcer,  corroding  the  parts  around, 
yaws.  Frambcesia  or  yaws  has  been  sup-  and  requiring  the  same  mode  of  trcfl^tment  as 
posed  by  some  to  be  a  variety  of  the  leprosy  of  ecthyma  cachecticum.  It  wants  elevation  ; 
the  East;  and  if  so,  the  persistence  to  the  and  wants,  therefore,  the  most  striking  cha- 
present  time  of  a  similar  disease  in  Ireland —  racter  of  yaws. 

and  in  Ireland,  I  believe,  alone,  of  the  eoun-  I  have  fairly  put  the  points  of  dissimilarity 
tries  of  Europe,  may  afford  more  than  a  fan-  between  the  two  diseases ;  I  shall  now  men- 
cifnl  support  to  the  supposition  of  the  eastern  tion  the  points  of  resemblance  which  exist 
descent  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  between  yaws  and  our  button  scurvy,  and 
a  supposition  so  strongly  supported  by  the  they  are  very  marked, 
antiquities,  the  customs,  the  remnants  of  Yaws  is  described  as  "  increasing  gradn- 
eastern  rites,  and  even  the  names  of  places  ally  from  specks  to  the  size  of  a  raspberry ;" 
•till  preserved  in  this  country.  I  call  your  and  this,  as  you  may  remember  from  my  de- 
attention  to  this  similarity  in  the  hope,  that,  scription,  and  observe  from  the  casts  before 
should  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  of  yon  to  see  us,  and  from  the  case,  is  the  progress  of  but- 
framboesia,  yon  may  be  indueed,  perhaps,  to  ton  scurvy.  There  are  no  constitutional 
give — what  is  very  mueh  wanted  an  accu-  symptoms,  of  any  consequence,  precursory  to 
rate  account  of  that  disease.  At  present,  the  the  eruption  in  either  disease.  When  the 
description  of  it  is  confusion  itself ;  for  by  fungoid  excrescences  of  yaws  have  shot  up 
one,  frambeesia  is  described  as  commencing  above  the  skin,  they  are  described  as  "  not 
with  a  papule  ;  by  another,  with  a  pustule ;  possessed  of  much  sensibility,^'  and  as  "  bleed- 
by  a  third,  as  being  a  tubercle.  I  shall  no-  lug  on  the  slightest  touch."  These  are  re- 
tice,  as  well  as  these  loose  and  imperfect  de-  markable  features  in  the  fungous  growths  of 
aeriptions  will  enable  me,  the  points  of  dis-  the  button  scurvy ;  both  diseases  are  corn- 
similarity  and  of  resemblance  which  exist  be-  municated  by  contagion  —and  both  diseases 
tween  frambcesia,  or  yaws,  and  the  button  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  time.  And  lastly, 
scurvy  of  Ireland.  I  should  first,  perhaps,  though  not  least  in  importance,  in  my  opinion, 
observe,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  still  is  the  singular  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the 
further  confusion  than  what  already  exists  in  mulberry  presented  in  both  diseases,  the  fun- 
the  descriptions  of  frambcesia,  or  yaws,  that  gus  and  the  fruit  similarly  constituted  of 
Dr.  Thomson  baa  confounded  yaws  with  distinct  granules — an  appearance  observed  in 
sibbens,  or  siwens,  a  totally  different  dis-  no  diseases  of  the  skin,  except  these  two. 
case,  the  latter  being  a  form  of  secondary  Finally,  the  description  of  yaws,  as  given  by 
syphilis,  and  attacking  the  throat,  bones  of  Biett,  would  answer  so  accurately  for  a  de- 
the  nose,  &c.  scription  of  button  scurvy,  that  I  cannot  for- 

I  may  first  notice  the  points  on  which  bear  reading  it  for  you  to  complete  the  pic- 
frambcesia  and  button  scurvy  differ  from  one  ture  of  resemblance.  '*  Yaws  shows  itself 
another.  The  skin  is  described,  by  Bate-  by  small  spots  of  a  dark  red,  similar  to  flea- 
man,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wioterbottom,  bites,  usually  in  groups.  Each  of  these  spots 
as  presenting  the  appearance  of  being  dusted  become  the  seat  of  a  small  elevation,  at  first 
over  with  fiour  previously  to  the  breaking  resembling  a  papule ;  the  epidermis  then  peels 
out  of  the  eruption.  I  have  never  seen  this  off  in  a  slight  exfoliation,  the  elevations  be- 
precursory  state  of  the  skin  in  button  scurvy,  come  more  prominent,  and  there  is  then  a 
Biett  states  that  around  the  fungoid  growth  surface  of  varying  extent,  brisUed  with  vege- 
of  yaws,  the  skin  and  subterraneous  tissue  tations,  united  at  their  bases,  the  points  dis- 
grow  eidlous ;  there  is  no  hardening  of  the  tinct,  of  a  pale  red,  and  not  painful.  They 
turroimdingti^S'aein  button  scorvy ;  but  on  rciemble  strawberries  or  mulberries.     The 
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ofpean  ia  eamitt  nai  qf  new  grcmodUf  papfiiea  ia  tken  to  b«  added ;  tiv^  dot0  if  | 
but  of  the  true  »kin  itself  hifpertrophied  and  <ft-  teaspooofol  every  boar. 
vided  into  a  multitude  qf  vegetations.^  *  In  a  case  of  semi-paralf  sU,  the  cooseqaence 
I  am  far  from  presumiog,  howeTer,  to  Wf  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  Dr.  Guli#  prcscrib* 
that  the  two  diseiises  are  the  same :  my  ed  arnica  in  the  following  form :  ^.  l&f. 
knowledge  of  either  is  not  sufficient  to  sup-  glycyrr.  et  decoct,  emolt.  { ij  ;  £ztr.  ar* 
port  me  in  such  an  assertion,  but  the  resem-  nice  gr.  iy ;  Oxym.  scilJs,  5  U* 
blance  between  them  is  very  strong ;  while  Partial  External  Bydroe^halifi.^^'n^  dls* 
there  is  no  other  skin  disease  to  which  either  easfs,  which  is  also  called  oedema  of  the  scali^ 
bears  the  slightest  similitude.  is  cured  to  a  certainty  by  the  occasional  ap- 
Bf  r.  Wallace  has  published  an  account  of  plication  of  a  caustic  to  one  of  the  oedema- 
two  or  three  cases  of  this  disease  in  thi)  tous  points ;  the  best  is  lunar  caustic!  The 
Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions.  He  has  absorbing  power  of  th^  lyinphatics  is  excited 
given  the  name  of  morulus  to  it,  from  the  by  this  kind  of  irritation..  Dr.  Golis  gene- 
resemblance  of  the  fungus  to  a  mulberry.  His  rally  moistens  the  swelling,  and  then  touches 
description  of  the  disease  is  exceedingly  ac-  \t  in  several  places  with  the  nitrate  of  silTcr ; 
cnrate;  but  the  plate  of  the  disease,  wbic)^  and  if  the  result  is  not  satisfactory  i^t  the  end 
ftcoompanies  the  description,  is  execrable.  of  a  few  days,  he  has  recourse  to  caustic  pot- 

ash,  of  which  he  takes  a  few  frustula^  and 

applies  them  to  various  points  by  means  of 

PB.  flOUS  OV  THB  TBBATMBKT  QJ^  THB  adhesive  plasters.    Lastly,  it  is  rig)»t  to  keep 

DIBEASBs  OP  CHILDRBN.  *P  *  «»»form  temperature  by  me^s  of  bags 

filled  with  aroinatics. 

''^~~  If  the  cedema  is  confined  to  a  small  spot, 
Dropsies — Chronic  Hydroeephalus.'^It  is  it  may  be  opeuM ;  but  this  would  be  danger* 
9Pfilcient  to    have  seen  one  hydropephiilic  oos  if  the  case  were  complicated  witli  inter- 
child,  to  have  a  just  notion  of  their  physiog^  nal  hydrocephalus. 

nomy.    These  patients  are  generally  known  In  a  case  where  oedema  of  the  scalp  had 
at  first  by  a  heavy  and  awkward  manner  of  followed  the  suppression  of  a  porrig^,  we  saw 
walking ;  they  are  apt  to  trip  and  fall,  and  Dr.  Golis  administer  calomel,  perhaps  with 
often  cross  their  feet.    They  like  to  have  the  intention  of  preventing  a  dropsy  of  the 
something  continually  in  their  mouth  and  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
fingers ;  they  also  put  their  fingers  into  their  Jfydrorachis, — ^This  disease  is  characteriz- 
Dose  and  ears ;  and  their  eyes  are  convulsed ;  94  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  walk  of  children  af- 
this  is  a  never-failing  symptom.  fected  by  it :  they  totter  as  they  go ;  at  each 
If  a  cough  accidentally  occurs  in  the  course  step  they  turn  their  feet  inwards,  and  always 
of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  it  easily  changes  put  the  heel  to  the  ground  first.     These  pe- 
into  fits  of  periodic  suffocation,  which  has  culiarities  increase  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
been  treated  of  above.    If  the  disease  passes  Uttle  patients  end  by  being  unable  to  walk 
into  an  acute  form  the  children  soon  die.  alone,  and  their  gait  always  retains  the  cha- 
in the  treatment,  calomel  is  the  chief  re-  racteristics  which  we  have  pointed  out.    Hy- 
vedy.    Children  under  a  year  old  take  first  drorachis  is  most  usually  the  result  of  ipje- 
of  all  an  eighth  of  a  grain,  and  afterwards  a  litis,  (iufiammation  of  the  spinal  marrow), 
quarter  of  a  grain,  twice  a  day.   At  the  same  Calomel  is  the  principal  remedy,  to  which  are 
time  their  head  is  rubbed  with  equal  parts  of  added  blisters  to  the  loins, 
mercurial  aod  juniper  ointment,  taking  care  Ascites. — In  this  species  of  dropsy  Dr.  Gulis 
to  keep  it  warmly  covered.  gives  three  doses  of  cream  of  tartar  a  day, 
As  far  as  the  treatment  is  concerned,  the  together  with  the  following  potion  :  }]^.  Inf. 
most  essential  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  chro-  Glycyrr.)  Aq,  foenic  aa  §y;   Extr.    anaari 
nic  hydrocephalus,  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  gr.  x\j ;  Sp«  iEther,  nitr.  gtt.   xv  j  Oxynu 
aot  the  disease  is  complicated  with  cachexy,  simpl.  §  ss.     At  the  same  time  he  orders  the 
When  there  is  cachexy  there  is  generally  also  abdomen  to  be  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of 
some  organic  disease,  as  of  the  spleen  for  mercurial  and  juniper  ointment* 
example,  or  some   engorgement  i    and   it    is  He  also  prescribes  the  following  potion : 
in  such  a  case  that  calomel  is  the  sovereign  Ec*  Inf-  glycyrr. ;  Aq.  foenic.  aa  1  y  ;    Po- 
remedy,  particularly  if  the  bowels  are  con-  tasss  snbcarb.  gr.  iss ;  Aceti  scUIk,  5  ^bs  ; 
fined.    Besides  the  use  of  calomel,  the  hypo-  Laud,  sydenh.  gtt,  ij.   When  worips  are  pre- 
gastric  and  splenie  regions  are  rubbed  with  sent  at  the  same  time  he  prescribes :  {^.  Aq. 
the  ointment  mentioned  above.   But  we  must  fmoiculi,  S  iv ;  Extr.   scillae,  gr.  j ;    Camph. 
nlBver  omit  to  treat  the  cachexy  at  the  same  gr.  iss ;   Syr.   fosnic.  5  iv.     And  when  the 
time.  Dr.  Golis  combats  it  with  bark.  One  or  dropsy  is  complicated  with  scrgfula,  Q^.  Inf. 
two  drachms  of  cinchona  are  to  be  boiled  for  glycyrr. ;     Decoct.    emolL   aa  §  ij  ;     Extr. 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  eight 'grains  of  sa-  conii,  gr.  viij ;   Potass,  acet.  liquidse,  5  iss  ; 
lop  then  added.    The  boiling  is  then  to  be  Oxym.  scill»,5iO*    "^^  ^ose  to  be  a  te«- 
continued  for  another  quarter  of  au  hour,  so  spoonful  every  hour. 

that  the  decoction  when  strained  may  amount  Scrqfulous  IHseases ."^Whether  the  scroln- 

to  four  ooiumi,  and  half  an  onace  of  symp  of  Ioha  diseate  ^  in  ita  commencementi  qr  |^« 
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ready  estobUshed,  Dr.  GolU  always  gives  the 

following  powder,  after  having  first  alleviated 
the  most  urgent  accessory  symptoms:  H. 
Test,  prtep.  ^  ss ;  Guaiaci  resinae ;  Lima- 
tQr«  fern,  aa  5  m  ;  Sacchari  albi,  5  iiij*  The 
dose  of  this  powder  is  a  pinch  (greater  or 
smaller,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child), 
taken  twice  a  day. 

Such  is  the  powder  which  Dr.  GoUs  pre- 
scribes at  the  hospital.  In  private  practice 
he  substitutes  bis  anti-hectic  scrofulous  pow- 
der, which  is  ma4e  of  equal  parts  of  laurel 
berries,  nutmegi  and  hartshorn  shavings. 
But  the  berries  must  first  be  deprived  of  their 
acrimony,  which  is  done  by  baking  them  in 
bread.  The  antihectic  scrofulous  powder  is 
then  administered,  with  equal  parts  of  liquorice 
powder,  in  the  dose  of  a  large  pinch  three  times 
a  day,  or  in  the  following  form :  Q^*  Pulv. 
antihect  scrof.  GuUs,  ij  (vel  plus)  ;  Guaiaci 
resinae ;  Limaturee  ferri,  aa  5  ss ;  Sacchari 
albi,  5  ij*  All  these  powders  may  be  continued 
for  a  length  of  time ;  but  whenever  any  in- 
flammatory disposition  exists,  the  resin  of 
guaiac  is  omitted.  In  addition,  the  children 
are  to  have  a  bran  bath  three  times  a  week. 
The  diet  consists  of  broth  and  milk. 

Scrqfuhus  Exanthema, — In  this  case  Dr. 
Gulis  gives  his  ordinary  powder,  taking  care, 
however,  to  substitute  a  scruple  of  antimonial 
9thiops  (sulphuret  of  mercury  and  antimony) 
for  the  iron  filings  ;  and  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  wild  pansy  tea  for  drink.  If  there  is  a 
syphilitic  taint,  instead  of  the  iron  filings 
he  gives  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Scrofulous  Eruptions  of  the  Head. — (Anho- 
res  Scrof ulosi).  No  particular  remedy  is 
employed  against  eruptions  of  this  kind ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  well  that  they  appear,  for 
the  scrofulous  disease  is  terminated  the 
sooner.  If  an  eruption  on  the  scalp  dries  up 
quickly,  the  neighbouring  glands  are  apt  to 
swell  and  ultimately  suppurate.  There  is  a 
close  connexion  between  the  abdominal  glands 
and  the  bead ;  an  eruption  on  the  latter  often 
disperses  the  engorgement  and  induration  of 
the  abdominal  glands }  and  these  glandular 
affections  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  produc- 
ing aa  artifical  eruption  on  the  head,  by 
means  either  of  powdered  cantharides,  or  by 
the  greyish  dust  which  is  obtained  by  curry- 
ing horses. 

Bony  Tumours  qf  a  Scrqfulous  Nature. — 
Tumours  of  this  kind  are  principally  observed 
on  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  sometimes  on 
the  feet  and  arms.  The  tumour  grows  larger, 
becomes  round  and  red,  and  ultimately  opens. 
It  is  then  seen  that  the  bone  is  carious.  Se- 
questra comes  away  by  degrees,  and  whole 
phalanges  may  be  destroyed.  Nevertheless, 
the  disease  gets  well,  but  slowly,  in  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.  The  limbs,  though 
shortened,  can  again  be  employed.  We  must 
carefully  abstain  from  stimulating  treatment 
when  we  have  to  do  with  ulcers  arising  from 
scrofulous  caries  {  local  stimulants  would 
merely  aggravate  the  disease.    The  best  re< 
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medies  are  emollient  fomeataUoos,  pati- 
plasms,  and  bran  baths  ;  and  the  medidnea 
recommended  against  scrofula  are  to  be  em« 
ployed  internally,  and  also  coltsfoot  tea.^ 
This  method  of(en  succeeds  extremely  well. 

When  it  is  a  sin^ple  scrofulous  ulcer,  Dr. 
Gulis  generally  orders  it  to  be  sprinkled  with 
equal  parts  of  powdered  rhubarb  and  pow- 
dered charcoal,  and  sometimes  with  the  latter 
alone  ;  and  fop  the  lotions  he  uses  an  infti- 
siou  of  scordium  (Teucrium  Scordium). 

If  scrofulous  tumours  appear  behind  the 
ear,  they  must  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible,, 
as  they  quickly  ca^se  caries  of  the  mastoia 
process. 

Otorrhaea, — ^This  flux  almost  always  de« 
pends  on  a  scrofulous  taint,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  Externally  nothing  is 
to  be  used  but  a  weak  decoction  of  bran  as 
a  lotion  ;  if  caries  exists,  aa  infusion  of  mal- 
low and  scordium  is  to  be  employed  as  au  in- 
jection. Styptic  remedies,  used  with  the  in-, 
tention  of  stopping  the  discharge,  might  easily 
produce  hydrocephalus. 

Subcutaneous  Lymphatic  Tumours. — Tu- 
mours of  this  kind  soon  yield  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  nitrate  of  siker,  with  which  they 
are  touched  in  the  manner  mentioned,  wheii 
treating  of  partial  external  hydrocephalus. 
Besides  this,  caustic  emollient  fomentations 
are  used.  If  cachexia  or  slow  fever  exists, 
these  affections  are  separately  treated.  (See 
Slow  Fever  afterwards).  When  the  tumours 
are  opened,  if  they  look  ill  they  are  sprinkled 
with  a  mixture  of  fine -powdered  rhubarb  and 
charcoal,  as  in  the  case  of  scrofulous  ulcers. 

Sanguineous  Tumours  iif  the  Head. — Dr. 
Golis  recommends  us  not  to  open  these  tu- 
mours when  met  with  in  new-born  children, 
and  asserts  that  children  often  die  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  operation.  .  He  touches 
them  with  lunar  caustic,  like  lymphatic  tu- 
mours and  oedema  of  the  scalp ;  and  asserts 
that  they  easily  yield  to  this  remedy.  He 
also  employs  the  same  method  in  cases  of 
nsevi  materni,  and  removes  them  by  thus  ex- 
citing suppuration. 

Rickets, — This  disease  is  sometimes  ush- 
ered in  by  a  state  of  weakness  before  there 
is  any  visible  deformity  of  the  osseous  sys- 
tem. The  children  neither  can  nor  will  go 
upon  their  feet;  and  they  cry  and  groan, 
when  lifted ;  this  is  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. At  a  later  period  the  patients  begin  to 
breathe  with  difficulty;  and  they  are  often 
seized  with  fits  of  periodic  suffocation.  They 
perspire  abundantly,  especially  about  t)ie 
head  :  the  state  of  rickets  has  now  begun. 

Rickety  children  have  a  peculiar  manner 
of  holding  up  their  legs  when  they  are  lying 
at  ease  upon  their  back.  They  keep  them 
crossed  and  draw  them  up,  so  as  to  enclose 
the  abdomen  between  the  thighs.  Their . 
urine  has  a  specific  odour — that  of  mice; 
their  weeping  and  cries  have  something  cha- 
racteristic, when  the  disease  is  fairly  esta« 
blished ;  and  aa  ezperieaced  ear  may  «lwayi 
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fpxtn%  tbe  disease  by  tbls  sign  alone.  They 
are  seldom  thirsty,  even  when  suffering  from 
an  inflammatory  fever,  with  or  without  local 
affection.  Their  head  is  frequently  very  large, 
besides  the  deformity  which  often  occurs  in 
this  part,  and  they  have  generally  more  capa- 
eity  than  other  children.  It  is  very  seldom 
indeed,  that  they  are  affected  with  hydro- 
eephalus. 

Some  rickety  children,  in  spite  of  their 
disease,  present  the  aspect  of  health ;  this  is 
rachitis  florida*  Such  children  are  usually  of 
a  scrofulous  habit,  and  in  them  the  malady 
probably  originates  from  a  real  want  of  os- 
seous matter.  The  treatment  is  the  same  in 
this  case  ;  but  the  prognosis  is  more  favour- 
able and  the  little  patients  are  sometimes 
quickly  cured  in  spring  or  summer.  Before 
beginning  the  treatment,  all  the  accessory 
symptoms,  such  as  cough,  diarrhoea,  &c.  must 
of  course  be  removed ;  and  Dr.  Golis  then 
generally  prescribes  the  following  powder  with 
the  best  results.  R.  Testarum  praepar. 
3^ss;  Fern  limaturc,  5ss;   Sacchari   albi, 

The  dose  is  a  pinch  morning  and  evening. 
A  bath  of  bay  flowers  is  to  be  taken  at  the 
same  time,  three  times  a  week.  The  diet 
consists  of  acorn  coffee,  with  milk,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  broth,  and  meat ;  farinaceous 
food  is  forbidden.  He  does  not  allow  them 
to  sit,  or  to  be  much  carried  in  arms ;  the 
horizontal  position  is  the  best,  but  they  must 
not  lie  on  feather-beds. 
\  It  is  an  errqr,  according  to  Dr.  Golis,  to 
suppose  that  the  oxides  of  iron  are  borne 
more  easily  than  the  filings.  Jf  e  has  never 
succeeded  with  madder  in  the  cure  of  rickets, 
even  when  he  has  used  it  with  great  perse- 
verance. The  most  troublesome  complication 
of  this  disease  is  hooping-cough. 

Chronic  Tention  of  the  Skin  (Cutis  tensa 
chronica). — ^This  disease,  though  not  not  very 
rare,  is  not  at  all  known  ;  it  is  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  tension,  of  a  shining  red,  of  the 
skin  of  the  face,  particularly  around  the 
mouth ;  or  of  the  hollow  of  the  hands,  the 
Boles  of  the  feet,  and  the  upper  and  interior 
part  of  the  thighs.  By  degrees  the  stretched 
parts  become  harder  and  wrinkled ;  the  lips 
become  covered  with  crusts,  which  sometimes 
extend  to  the  cheeks,  and  under  these  crusts 
there  is  an  acrid  humour,  which  corrodes  the 
flesh  in  patches.  Ulcerations  also  form  on 
the  thighs,  around  the  genitals,  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  on  the  hands. 

This  disease  usually  depends  on  a  syphilitic 
taint,  and  the  treatment  is  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  theory;  calomel  is  the 
only  remedy,  the  specific.  Dr.  Gdlis  pre- 
scribes it  in  the  dose  of  a  quarter  or  a  third 
of  a  grain,  according  to  the  childs's  age,  three 
times  a  day.  He  gives  a  decoction  of  wild 
tansy  in  milk  for  drink,  and  orders  a  bran 
bath  oecasionally.  The  disease,  however,  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  cured  without  leaving  traces 
behindi  especially  about  the  mouth.    Caries,^ 


or  some  other  disease  of  the  osseous  system, 
is  a  frequent  consequence.  In  less  serious 
eases  the  disease  degenerates  into  a  crusta 
lactea. 

Blue  Fever  (Febris    cserulea). — ^The    dis- 
ease,   which   Dr.   Golis   designates  by  this 
name,  is  an  affection  rat  generis^  that  has  not 
yet  been  described,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  morbus  earulus,  which  is 
caused  by  a  disease  of  the  heart.     It  occurs 
only  in  children  between  four  and  twelve 
months  old,  and  usually  among  those  of  the 
poor,  who  are  fed  on  coarse  farinaceous  food, 
and  live  in  damp  unwholesome  dwellings. 
The  disease  occurs  in  paroxysms  oply;  the 
children  turn  blue  suddenly,  their  breathing 
is  painful,  their  pulse,  small,  hard,  and  spas- 
modic.   The  paroxysm  lasts  for  some  time, 
disappears,  and  returns  again  ;  but  the  inter- 
vals are  shorter  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last 
the  paroxysms  become  continuous.   The  skin 
is  often  covered  with  clammy  perspiration, 
and  death  takes  place  suddenly.     On  inspec- 
tion, the  vessels  are  found  gorged  with  blood. 
With  the  exception  of  the  fever,  which  ac- 
eompanies  the  paroxysms,  the  disease  has  all 
the  characters  of  a  neurosis,  and  the  medi- 
dnes  from  which  Dr.  Golis  has  derived  most 
advantage,  are  the  succinate  of  ammonia  and 
other  antispasmodics,  combined  with  mucila- 
ginous   remedies.      Here  is  his    formula : 
Hc'  Aq*  anthemidis,  §ij;    Ammon.  succin. 
liquid,   gtt   vj ;    Laud,  sydenhami,    gtt.  j  ; 
Tr.    castorei  gtt.  vj ;    Mucil.  acaciae ;    Sy- 
mpi  papav.  aa  ^  ss.     The  dose  is  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  hour.     In  addition  to  the  in- 
ternal remedies,   be    orders   tepid    alkaline 
baths,  half  a  gallon  of  ley  being  added  to  a 
bath. 

When  the  spasm  is  relieved,  it  is  proper  to 
give  calomel  as  a  purgative,  or  a  mixture  of 
rhubarb  and  magnesia. 

Children,  moreover,  are  subject  to  a  parti- 
cular chronic  sweating,  which  is  not  the  dis- 
ease called  by  the  French  la  suette,  because  it 
is  unaccompanied  by  fever.  Here  the  skin 
becomes  blueish,  and,  as  it  were,  transparent. 
This  may  be  combated,  according  to  Dr. 
GSlis,  by  the  administration  of  a  light  infu- 
sion of  bark  and  milk,  and  frictions,  with 
almond  oil,  repeated  several  times  a  day. 

Slow  Fever. — Slow  or  hectic  fever  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  result  of  very  different  dis- 
eases ;  emaciation  of  the.  neck  is  one  of  the 
first  symptoms.  Dr.  Gulls  here  gives  acorn 
coffee,  or  a  decoction  made  by  boiling  one  or 
two  drachms  of  cinchona  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  adding  eight  grains  of  Salop.  Tliis 
is  again  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that  the 
strained  liquor  may  amount  to  four  ounces, 
and  then  half  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  poppies 
is  added.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonfiil  every 
hour.  According  to  circumstances  he  orders 
the  following  ointment:  fl^.  Ung.  althsie, 
§  ss  ;  Ung.  Hydr.  5  U  ;  M. 

A  piece,  the  size  of  a  haricot  bean,  is  to  be 
rubbed  upon  the  abdomen  morning  and  even- 
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faifJ  In  tkt  voraiiif,  the  childm  here 
•eon  eoffee  (  tt  noon  aad  io  the  ereBioff,  a 
fuadfti  with  the  yoke  of  as  egg  or  gronad 
riee.  When  the  hectic  fever  U  ia  an  advanc- 
ed stage,  and  is  aceompaaied  hy  dlarrhcsa, 
Dr.  OdLis  preteribes  as  foUowe :  ft.  Deeoet. 
althett  rad;  laf.  GUyeyrr.  m  iij;  Land, 
sydenhami  gtt.  U;  Ammon*  enoein.  Uqnid. 
gtt.  XT.  SouetiBiet,  also,  an  equal  quantity 
of  roe  water  is  sobstttnted  for  the  decoction 
•f  maUow. 

On  the  following  formvla  is  prescribed : 

ft.  Aq-    tiliie   flor.    ^ij;    MuoiL    aeadas, 

S  Ij }  Ansuta.  sncdn.  liquid,  gtt.  zv ;  Syr. 

papay.   J  ss ;   M.     The  doee  to  be  a  tea- 

spoonfol  every  hear. 

When  scrofolous  children  are  attaciced  by 
hectic  fever,  the  disease  termiaates  in  hydro* 
oephalns  six  times  oot  of  seven. 

Iniermitient  Feter, — Dr.  Qaiis  often  treats 
tiiis  disease  with  perfeet  sncoess,  by  giving 
fifteen  grains  of  powdered  oyster  shells  alone, 
three  times  a  day.  He  also  prescribes  c 
Be.  Inf.  glycyrr;  Decoct,  althme,  na  i^j; 
ad  J  ^ ;  Ammoo.  muriatis,  Bss ;  Eztr. 
tarazacl,  5j;  M.  Sam.  ooeh.  j  max.  9 
hori. 

If  the  case  is  complicated  with  visceral  cn- 
gorgemaut  he  uses  frictions  with  equal  parte 
of  ung.  nervinum,  and  mercurial  ointment. 

NauROSRS. — ConvuXdonnff  new^fom  OM- 
dren, — ^Tbese  convulsions  are  usually  caused 
by  cerebral  irritation ;  and  Dr.  Gdlls  always 
opposes  the  use  of  stimulating  antispasmo- 
dics, which,  he  says,  only  aggravate  the 
disease.  Antiphlogistics  alone  are  suitable, 
namely,  calomel  in  small  doses,  baths,  and 
emolIicDt  clysters. 

Catalepty. — The  author  of  this  article  saw 
but  one  case  of  catalepsy  while  attending 
Dr.  Golis's  practice,  and  tiiis  case  was  com- 
plicated with  worms.  After  a  mild  aperient, 
calomel  was  administered  in  combination 
with  valerian. 

Bpiiepsy, — In  a  case  of  epilepsy,  Dr.  Qdlis 

prescribed  as  follows  :  ft.  Test,  prsep.  pulv. 

i  ss ;  Valer.  rad.  pulv. ;  Ferri  limatnrae,  aa 

5ss;  Sacchari  albi,  5iij*     The  dose  to  be 

two  or  three  pinches  a  day, 

Tritmus, — Dr.  GoKs  has  never  been  able  to 
save  a  new-born  infant  attacked  with  this 
disease. 

D18EASK8  OF  THB  Skin. — Searhitina. — 
Dr.  GoUs's  treatment  changes  according  to 
the  character  of  the  fever.  When  the  erup- 
tion comes  out  but  imperfectly,  the  body  is 
ordered  to  be  washed  with  tepid  water.  Dr. 
GoUs  extols  this  proceeding  extremely«  and 
never  substitutes  diaphoretics  for  it  in  the 
hegi&aiag,  ae  they  might  prove  injurious. 

MtasUt, — When  scrofulous  children  are 
attacked  with  this  disease,  it  is  apt  to  give 
rise  to  hectic  fever.  Meaalee,  like  scarlatina, 
■rast  be  treated  according  to  the  character  of 
the  fever  and  other  cireuBstaneea,  sometwaes 
kif  antiphlogbtieSf  and  sometimes  diapho- 
«itlaa.    The  SsUewiat  la  Dr.  Gotia'a  dlaph9. 
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ittle  ptcecriptiAn  in  this  cflie  t  R«  Aq.  tiUtt 
ilor.  fiij;  Iiq«  ammon.  acet.  3j;  ^7' 
althseae,  %  ss. 

2lnca  OdpiMf  (Pofrigo).— Tinea*  like  tiie 
cffuata  laetea  aad  herpes,  is  frequently  of  a 
serofttlons  origin ;  for  as  the  scrofulous  virus 
produces  .the  crusta  laetea  on  the  face,  so  it 
causes  tinea  on  the  head,  and  herpes  on  the 
body.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  a  well- 
dried  porrigiaous  crust  is  powdered,  and 
another  person  is  rubbed  vrith  this  powder  on 
any  part  of  his  body,  the  spot  thus  rubbed 
becomes  covered  with  an  eruption. 

The  internal  treatment  of  porrigo  is  that 
which  is  suited  to  the  scrofulous  affection.  A 
decoction  of  vrild  tansy  in  milk  is  given  for 
drink,  and  an  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the  dry 
crusts,  consisting  of  fifteen  grains  of  red  pre- 
cipitate to  half  an  ounce  of  f^esh  butter. 
Emollient  fomentations  are  used  to  soften  the 
crusts,  find  make  them  faU  olf. 

In  a  case  of  aifleetion  of  the  chest,  arising 
from  a  suppressed  porrigo,  Dr.  Golis  pre* 
aeribed  as  follows:  ft.  Test,  prsep.  §ssi 
Gaaiad  resin»  5  se. ;  Hydr.  and  antim.  sul- 
phureti,  Bj  ;  Saodiari  idbi,  5  iij*  A  pinch 
to  be  taken  morning  aad  eveaing. 

CnuUL  Laetea  (Porrigo  larvata).-~In  thi» 
emptioo.  Dr.  CK^lis  always  employs  an  anti* 
acrofaloaa  treatment.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
eruptions  of  a  seroftilous  nature,  coltsfoot  ia 
to  be  preferred  to  the  vrild  taasy.  The  crusta 
laetea  sometimes  diaoges  to  a  serpiginous 
erust;  but  in  such  eases  a  syphilitic  taint  in 
always  to  be  suspected. 

Chunonie  PempMgut.^-'iLn  anti-scrofolova 
treatment  is  proper  in  tftls  disease  likewise. 

Iteh,  -  There  is  a  species  of  itdi,  or  imther 
of  psoric  disease,  which  is  not  eontaglous ;  It 
is  often  observed  after  vacdnation.  Sero- 
fulous  itch  too  is  not  infectious. 

The  antipsoric  treatment  of  Dr.  GOlis  Is  aa 
follows :  intomally  he  prescribes^— ft.  Mag- 
nesis  muriatis*  Saoehari  albi,  aa  $1^; 
Sulph.  snblim.  5J.  Half  a  teaspooafol,  or 
more,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Coltsfoot  tea  is  to  be  given  as  drink,  aod« 
mixture  of  sulphur  ointment  and  soap  is  to 
be  rubbed  on  externally.  These  frictions  are 
to  be  performed  twice  a  day,  on  the  parts 
where  there  are  no  psoric  pustules. 

Intertrigo  (Chafing).— The  follovrtng  Is 
Dr.  GGlis's  method  of  treating  this  erythema, 
which  occurs  in  children  between  the  tiiighs 
and  around  the  genitals.  He  foments  tiie 
affected  parts  with  the  following  mixture : 
ft.  Aq.  calcis,  Ibss;  Plumbi  aeet.  gr.  tf. 
At  the  same  time,  he  endeavours  to  exdte  an 
eruption  on  the  head  by  means  of  Garotf  s 
ointment.  Internally,  he  administers  calo- 
mel in  the  dose  of  a  quartor  or  half  of  a  gralUy 
and  gives  wild  tansy  tea. 

If  the  intertrigo  is  of  a  syphilitic  nature, 

the  fomentations  are  made  with  the  yellow 

wash,  consisting  of  .a  grain  of  corrosive  sub* 

limate  to  four  ounces  of  lime  wator. 

ill>A/A«.— In  this   disease  he   prescflbta 
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K.  Mollis  toBttf  S  j ;  Boracis,  gr.  xv.  M. 
This  is  to  be  appMed  to  the  affected  parts 
four  times  a  day. 

The  following  formula  is  also  used: 
"Be*  Mellis  rosae,  J  J  i  Syr.  mori,  §  ss  ;  Bo- 
racis,  3  ss.  Whea  there  is  much  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth  the  borax  is  too  irritating, 
and  the  honey  alone  should  be  used.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fever  by  which 
aphthae  may  be  accompanied.  The  salivation 
induced  by  the  disease  often  causes  dyspepsia, 
which  is  remedied  by  extract  of  dandelion 
dissolved  in  an  aromatic  water. 


Summary  o/OrfUd's  Observations  on  the  changes 
tvhieh  occur  in  the  Tissues  of  Dead  Bodies 
after  Interment,  Appended  to  Sidillofs 
Manuel  de  Midecine  Ligale.  Translated 
from  the  French,  for  this  Journal. 

Epidermis, — ^The  epidermis  has  a  marked 
tendency  to  decomposition.  At  an  early 
|i)eriod  it  becomes  thinner  and  softer,  and 
adheres  to  the  winding  sheet,  or  to  the  earth, 
if  the  body  has  been  interred  naked.  On 
the  parts  where  it  has  not  peeled  off  it  is  in 
folds,  and  is  easily  detached  in  thin  trans- 
Incid  layers  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  even 
on  the  abdomen,  where  the  cutis  is  of  a 
green  tinge ;  on  t^e 'palms  of  the  hands  and 
•oles  of  the  feet  it  is  drier,  denser,  white 
•lightly  tinged  with  yellow,  rugose,  much 
folded,  and  presents  an  appearance  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  long  application  of 
an  emollient  poultice  to  the  same  part; 
occasionally  its  internal  surface  acquires  a 
partial  tinge  of  r^d  or  green,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  serous  fluid,  which  may  be  re- 
4DDOved  by  washing  with  water,  and  the 
white  colour  of  the  texture  restored.  There 
. seems  to  be  no  regular  succession  in  which 
the  diflerent  parts  of  the  body  become  de- 
nuded of  their  cuticle. 

At  a  stage  somewhat  more  advanced,  the 
portions  of  epidermis  not  yet  separated  be- 
gin to  undergo  a  r.emarkable  alteration ; 
they  frequently  become  greasy,  and  still 
jnore  adherent  to  the  linen  or  the  earth 
.  which  covers  them ;  they  then  form  layers 
of  a  reddish  yellow  or  brown  colour,  com- 
posed of  numerous  small  lenticular  and 
confluent  elevations;  sometimes  instead  of 
these  layers  we  find  a  viscid  fatty  mucosity. 
by  which  certain  parts  become  agglutinated 
with  others — as  for  example,  the  inner  part 
of  the  superior  extremities  with  the  thorax. 
Instead  of  this  gluey  cement,  a  dry  sub- 
stance,  like  the  rind  of  stale  cheese  occa- 
sionally presents  itself,  lliese  substances 
are  sometimes  covered  with  a  white  floculent 
mould,  in  some  instances  resembling  hoar 
frost.    At  last  the  cuticle  altogether  disap- 

Sears;  if,  however,  it  has  been  elevated 
uring  life  by  serum  effused  beneath  it,  it 
may  resist  putrefaction  and  present  its  na- 
natural  characters  at  the  end  of  many 
months. 


The  JVotb .-^The  nails  are  softened,  lose 
their  elasticity,  and  acquire  a  greyish  hne ; 
they  become  less  and  less  translocid,  and 
they  may  be  easily  plucked  out  even  when 
the  body  has  been  buried  only  twenty  or 
thirty  days.  At  this  period  the  cutis  beneath 
them  is  smooth,  humid,  and  of  a  vivid  red ; 
finally  the  nails  dry  up  and  fall  off. 

The  Hair, — ^This  strongly  resists  .putre- 
faction ;  we  have  always  tbund  that  it  pre- 
served its  natural  appearance,  even  several 
years  after  inhumation. 

The  Cutis, — After  having  separately  no- 
ticed the  epidermis,  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  changes  produced  in  the  true  skin,  which 
we  will  suppose  not  to  have  been  as  yet  de- 
prived of  its  cuticle.    At  an  early  period,  it 
is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  rose, 
presenting  here  and  there  tints  of  green,  red, 
and  violet;  it  is  little  softened,  not  at  all 
corroded,  and  altogether  nearly  in  its  na- 
tural state.     It  is  always  moister  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  trunk  than  anywhere 
else.    Later  than  this,  it  is  sometimes  co- 
vered in  certain  portions  of  its  surface  with 
small  sandy  granulations,  consisting  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.     By  the  effect  of  putrefac- 
tion it  is  nearly  detached  at  the  back,  wheie 
it  forms  a  sort  of  pouch,  as  the  skin  of  the 
toad  does  round  the  body  of  the  animal ; 
its  thickness  is  not  yet  sensibly  diminished, 
except  in  the  eyelids,  where  it  is  easily  torn; 
its  structure  is  still  perfectly  recognised,  and 
no  part  of  it  is  transformed  into  fat.    Later 
still,  it  begins  to  dry  up,  becomes  thinner, 
and  assumes  a  colour  varying  from  a  pale 
yellow  to  an  orange,  and  sometimes  a -deep 
brown ;  it  is  covered  with  the  cement  we 
have  already  described  when  speaking  of  the 
epidermis,  and  at  certain  points  with  mould; 
the  latter  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  more 
humid  parts,  as  the  back,  but  is  abundant  in 
those  which  are  dryer.    Desiccation  now 
-  makes  daily  progress ;  the  integuments  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  tailned,  and  when  any 
part  of  the  body  is  struck  with  the  handle  of 
a  scalpel,  it  sounds  like  a  band-box.     When 
cut  into,  the  skin  resembles  that  of  a  piece 
of  bacon,  and  an  evident  tendency  to  sa- 
ponification is  observed,  especially  where 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  charged 
with  fat ;  in  parts  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
skin  is  generally  best    preserved,  except 
around  the  anus,  where  it  is  easily  accessible 
to  worms.    The  adhesion  of  the  skin  to  the 
subjacent  parts  varies ;  when  it  lies  close  to 
bones,  the  cellular  membrane  is  dry  and 
easily  torn,  but  when  it  covers  parts  fur- 
nished with  a  fatty  cellular  tissue,  or  is  at- 
tached to  muscles,  it  adheres  very  firmly. 
In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  the  desic- 
cation and  attenuation  of  the  skin  increase 
in  those  parts  where  it  has  not  been  saponi- 
fied, and,  as  formerly,  the  anterior  parts  are 
dryest;   sometimes,  indeed,  the  skin  over 
these  is  very  much  dried,  while  on  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  body  it  is  very  moist» 
much  attenuated,  and  partly  destroyed  by 
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▼ormi.    It  tesumea  more  and  more  of  a     terat  regions  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
brown  coloar,  bat  generally  preserves  a  mo-     the  infiltration  is  of  a  character  interme- 
derately  firm  consistence,  thongh  corroded     diate  between  that  on  the  anterior  and  pos- 
and  destroyed  at  many  points.    The  tissue    terior  part  of  the  trunk.    On  the  fore  part 
becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  and  at  last     and  sides  of  the  thighs  and  arms,  where  the 
gradually  dinppears.    It  is  unnecessary  to     muscles  are  thick,  tiie  cellular  membrane  is 
add,  that  its  destruction  is  much  more  rapid     moist,  though  not  infiltrated,  and  easily 
in  those  parts  which  have  neither  been  dried     torn,  owing  to  the  progress  of  putre&ction, 
up  nor  converted  into  fat.    It  will  doubtless    which  is  more  rapid  here  than  in  parts  where 
be  remarked  that  we  have  not  included  ra-    the  muscles  are  thinner. 
daoerie  UoidUieSf   vergetureSf  or  eeehymoaes,        Of  course  the  infiltration  will  be  greatest 
among  the  changes  which  the  skin  under-    in  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  anasar- 
goes  after  inhumation.    The  cadaveric  11-    ca.     In  a  more  advanced  stage,  especially 
vidities  generally  appear  when  the  body  be-    in  fat  subjects,  the  adispose  membrane  has  a 
gins  to  g^w  cold,  consequently  long  prior     tendency  to  be  transformed  into  a  soap ;  it 
to  inhumation ;  they  have  moreover  been     acquires  a  whitish  or  yellowish  grey  colour, 
very  fully  described  in  our  Leeont  de  Mide-    is  of  the  consistence  of  suet,  and  unctuous  to 
cine  UgaU.    Ag^in,  the  tergeturet  are  no-    the  touch :  wherever  it  is  abundant,  it  pre- 
thing  but  cadaveric  lividities  of  the  skin,     sents,  on  being  cat  into,  a  porous  and  puffy 
traversed     by    lines,   wrinkles,    or   white     appearance,   occasioned  by  a   number    of 
patches,  evidently  resalting  from  the  pres-    small,  empty  poaches,  the  result  of  desicca> 
sure  of  the  clothes,  bandages,  &c.,  on  the     tion,  or  the  disengagement  of  gas.    Still 
livid  parts;  we  have,  therefore,  not  com-    later  we  have  observed  it  dry,  dense,  white » 
mented  tipon  them ;  we  have  made  no  men-     or  greyish,  filamentous,  and  easily  lacerable 
tion  of  nibevUaneoui  eeehjftnoset,  because  we     in  parts  where  it  contains  little  fiit ;  bat 
have  never  observed  them  in  the  bodies  we     yellowish,  offering  little  resistance,  moist, 
have  subjected  to  putrefaction ;  we  do  not,     and  resembling  lard  that  has  been   boiled 
however,  doubt  tiieir  occasional  occurrence    and  suffered  to  cool,  in  parts  where  it  con- 
in  dead  bodies  after  interment;  on  the  con-    tains  more  fat:  lastly,  in  the  fottest  parts  it 
trary,  every  thing  would  lead  us  to  expect     was  of  an  orange  colour,  of  a  globular  tex- 
their  appearance  in  young  persons  who  are     ture,  and  evidently  saponified.    The  con-* 
fat,  and  abounding  in  moisture,  who  have     version  of  the  adispose  membrane  into  soap 
died  of  an  acute  disease,  and  have  been    is  by  no  means  a  constant  phenomenon  $  we 
buried  during  the  summer.    These  ecchy-    have  found  this  tissae  in  its  natural  state  in 
moses  are  most  frequently  seen  in  the  most    a  thin    person  who  had  been    buried  six 
dependent  parts,  as  the  occiput  and  loins,  or     months,  while  in  a/o/  woman  who  had  been 
in  the  eye-lids  and  scrotum,  where  the  sub-    baried  nearly  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
cutaneous  tissue  is  lax  and  easily  distended ;    same  soil,  it  was  saponifi^  in  several  parts, 
they  never  present  the  different  shades  of    At  a  more  advanced  period,  the  cellular  tit- 
yellow,  reddish  brown,  and  black,  which  are     sue  which  has  not  been  saponified,  assumes 
often  observed  in  ecchymoses  during  life  ;     a  brown  hue,  dries  up,  and  disappears, 
their  colour  is  generally  uniform.  Mutcular    Tiisue, — ^The    changes    in  the 

Subcutaneous   Cellular  Tissue. — This  tex-    muscles  commence  with  softening;  in  ge- 
ture  is  little  changed  at  an  early  period;    neral  their  red  colour  becomes  paler  whero 
nevertheless,  a  difference  is  soon  observ-    they  are  not  much  infiltrated,  some,  how* 
able  between  that  on  the  anterior,  and  tliat    ever,  are  of  a  violet  hue,  and  those  of  the 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  ac-    abdomen  are  often  green :  for  some  time 
cording  to  the  thickness  of  the  muscular    their  texture  is  easily  to  be  recognised ; 
layers  with  which  it  is  connected.    Thus,    they  are  not  transformed  into  fat,  unless  it 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk,  and  especially    be  in  the  orbits,  where  saponification  appeara 
where  tjie  musclea  are  thin,  as  on  the  abdo-    to  take  place  more  readily  than  in  other 
men  and  middle  of  the  thorax,  it  is  not  in-    parts.    Their  colour  is  then  green,  or  that  of 
filtrated,  but  dry,  and  of  firm  consistence,     wine-lees;  the  first  of  these  coloun  is  mock 
▼bile  on  the  back  part  it  is  infiltrated,  soft,    commoner  than  the  second,  which  seldont 
and  easily  lacerable:  this  infiltration  may     exists,  except  when  there  is  asanguineom 
be  simply  sanguineous,  or  sanguineous  and    infiltration.       The     muscular    tissue     w 
oily ;  in  the  latter  case,  little    yellowish    throughout  humid,  except  in  the  orbits,. and 
fatty  drops  are  mixed  with  a  red  fluid.    At    in  many  parts  it  is  infiltrated  with  a  sero- 
-the  posterior  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  and     sanguineous  fluid,  similar  in  colour  to  that 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  back  and  loins^    found  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  wfalf^ 
the  infiltration  is  more  or  less  of  a  violet    is  so  abundant  in  certain  regions,  partieu- 
colour,  and  has  a  gelatinous  appearance,  re-    larly  in  the  back,  that  a  large  quantity 
tembling   that  of  the  epicranial   cellular    escapes  on  pressure,  and  even  on  simple  in- 
membrane  in  some  new  bom  children ;   the    cision.    Some  of  the  muscles  resemble  a 
timie  is  here  tumid  and  easily  torn.    In  the    jelly,  in  the  midst  of  which  fleshy  fibrea 
nates  and  back  part  of  the  limbs,  the  fluid    appear,  still  so  united  as  to  preserve  the 
if  seareely  gelatinous,  bat  flows  mnch  more    form  of  the  part;  notwithstanding  thia  in« 
iMdily  ftrnn  the  cellular  ti»ae ;  in  the  la«    filtiatton,  the  muscles  are  diminished  in  to« 
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lom^,  and  tMr  fibrei  diuolted  ai  It  were,  with  water.  The  tendoni  and  a|>oliearaiet» 
in  the  liquid.  At  the  anterior  part  of  the  with  the  cellular  tiflBue»  coostitnte  nearly 
limbe,  the  masenlar  lubstance  forms  a  very  the  whole  of  those  foliated  maaBet  whieh  nn 
tlun  layer  on  the  bone  which  it  coven  i  ita  the  sole  reftidue  of  the  soft  textures  in  these 
consistence  yt  generally  considerably  di-  parts  of  the  body,  and  they  finally  peririiy 
minished,  and  it  is  lacemble  in  proportion  leaving  nothing  but  the  skeleton, 
to  the  degree  of  infiltration ;  as  this  is  great-  The  tendinous  tissue  is  one  of  those  whieh 
est  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  and  most  strongly  resists  putrefaction, 
where  the  muscular  layers  are  thickest,  it  is  Liffamentous  Tissue. — For  some  motttha 
in  these  parts  that  the  fibres  are  most  easily  the  parts  forming  the  joints  preserve  their 
torn.  T^e  mnscular  tissue,  having  been  relative  position,  and  their  ligaments  un- 
■oftened,  and  undergone  the  changes  of  co-  dergo  little  change  in  their  appearance  or 
lour  above  mentioned,  is  either  saponified  consistence.  At  a  later  period  the  liga- 
or  destroyed.  Saponification  takes  place  mentous  texture  softens  and  turns  yellow, 
especially  in  fat  persons ;  the  fibres  become  and  after  a  considerable  time  is  entirely  de- 
more  and  more  blanched,  and  some  are  con-  stroyed ;  it  resists  decomposition  niueh  lesi 
verted  into  a  whitish  soap,  while  the  rest  powerfully  than  the  tendons.  The  cm- 
retain  their  rosy  colour.  We  have  never  cial  ligaments  retain  their  form  longest,  the 
seen  a  muscle  entirely  transformed  into  fat ;  rest  are  in  a  few  months  so  blended  with  the 
^e  other  kind  of  alteration  which  leads  to  soft  parts  surrounding  the  joints^  that  it  is 
the  destruction  of  the  muscle  is  much  more  impossible  to  distinguish  them, 
common :  it  happens  in  the  following  man-  '  Cartilaginous  Tissue, — The  articular  eartt- 
ner.  After  being  softened,  the  muscular  lages  preserve  for  a  long  time  their  natural 
tissue  gradually  dries  and  diminishes  in  appearance  and  texture,  except  that  they 
volume,  till  the  masses  it  forms  become  flat;  become  slightly  tinged  with  a  rose  colour. 
as  the  desiccation  proceeds,  the  colour  At  a  later  period  they  grow  yellow  and  be- 
deepens,  till  it  becomes  quite  brown;  but  gin  to  shrivel;  their  consistence  becomes 
notwithstanding  these  changes,  the  tendons  less  and  less,  they  are  finally  destroyed,  and 
and  the  aponeurosis,  with  their  fibrous  struc-  nothing  remains  in  their  place  on  the  arti- 
tnre,  may  still  be  recognised,  besiccation,  cular  surfaces  but  a  very  thin  and  moist  eo- 
however,  does  not  always  attend  the  de-  vering,  slightly  fatty,  and  of  a  bistre  co- 
struction  of  the  muscles,  and  those  which  loor.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  also  be- 
remain  moist  are  always  of  a  deep  colour —  come  brown  and  lose  their  elasticity ;  but 
i^een,  or  that  of  wine-lees.  The  dried  mus-  before  their  disappearance  they  become 
cular  fibres  are  ultimately  destroyed,  and  quite  black,  brittle,  and  appear  as  if  worm- 
nothing  remains  in  their  place  but  mem-  eaten. 

Branous  layers  of  a  gray  or  brownish  yel-  Osseous    Tissue.  —  The     bones   undergo 

low  colour,  in  which  no  fibres  can  be  de-  scarcely  any  alteration,  even  after  the  lapse 

teeted  $  sometimes  these  layem  are  moist  of  several  hundred  years.    Those  of  King 

and   brown,  and    resemble  tobacco  leaves  Bagobert,  who  died  nfarly  twelve  hundred 

which  have  been  soaked  after  having  been  years  ago^  have  been  discovered  at  St.  Denia  ; 

dried :  in  some  parts  of  the  body  we  only  they  were  in  a  wooden  chest,  contained 

find,  in  place  of  the  muscles,  areolar  masses,  within  a  tomb  of  stone.    Haller  observes,  at 

brown,  and  even  black,  bearing  a  resem-  the  commencement  of  his  Elements  of  Pby- 

blanee  to  sonrie  of  the  polypiferous  animals,  siology,  that  the  gelatine  of  the  bonee  has 

At  the  posterior  part  of  the  limbs,  the   de-  been  preserved  for  two  thousand  years  ia 

ticcation   of  which  we  speak  is  never  so  mummies,  while  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  a 

complete,  nor  does  it  take  place  in  the  humid  soil  it  is  destroyed  in  a  few  centu- 

back  and  loins,  where  the  muscles  are  con-  ries  ;  the  bones  then  crumble  into  dust  and 

S"  mtly  immersed  in  liquids;  in  these  parts  disappear.     The  teeth  long  resist  deeoooipo. 

e  muscles  are  destroyed  by  a  kind  of  ma-  sition,  and  the  enamel  is  nearly  ind^struct* 

ceration.  ^ble. 

Aponeurotic  and    Tettdinous    Tissue, — The  Serous  Tissue, — The  pleurss,  peritoneum, 

aponeuroses  enveloping  the  muscles  retain  &c.,  at  first  become  gray  and  soft,  they  tbett 

for  a  long  time  their  shining   appearance  become  thinner,  are  disposed  to  dry,  and 

and  their  consistence,  but  they  have  gene-  are  easily  torn;  still  later,  their  colour dee^ 

©Uy  a  blyiah  colour  where  they  are  thin :  ens  and  turns  blueidi,  olive  brown,  or  bl«e-> 

the  tendons  are  whiter  and  more  shining,  jsh  black  ;  occasionally  also  their  surface  ia 

0wing   to  their  greater  thickness;  where,  covered  with  a  layer  of  black  fatty  matter  ; 

however,  they  assume  an  aponeurotic  form,  final fy  they  disappear.    We  were  able  to 

they  have  the  same  colour  as  the  aponeu-  recognise  the  pleura  in  a  subject  buried  in  ci 

'Ofi^s*  thick  cofiin,  and  opened  iburteen  months 

^  At  an  advanced  period  the  aponeuroses  after  death, 

ud  tendons  become  opaline  and  yellowish,  Eneephahm,^Tiit  brain,  which  putrefieo 

men  of  a  clear  and  deep  brown;  they  dry  so  readily  when  removed  fiom  the  cranium, 

more  or  less  completely,  and  lose  their  na-  ofiers  greater  resistance  to  this  procCM  when 

tqral-ptarly  aspect^  which,  however,  they  shot  up  within  its  bony  case.    Before  inhu* 

recover  K  Ihey  be  meisteAed  forfome  tim«  sr                     *i  ftre  aometimee  goilgvcl 
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mih  blood,  u  the  efl^ct  of  death,  the  eto- 
maeh  being  distended  with  gas,  the  dia- 
phragm drawn  up,  and  the  blood  in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  flowing  towards  the 
head.  For  several  weeks,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  not  very  high,  the  brain  retains  its 
natural  appearance  sufficiently  to  enable  us 
to  recognise  its  different  parts,  and  to  de- 
tect morbid  effusions  and  softenings ;  it  soon, 
however,  acquires  a  clear  olive  gray  colour. 
In  a  short  time  after,  it  softens,  this  process 
commencing  in  the  gray  substance ;  it  di- 
minishes in  volume,  and  no  longer  exactly 
fills  the  cavity  of  the  cranium :  at  this  pe- 
riod a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
convolutions  may  be  distinguished,  as  well 
as  the  two  substances,  of  which  the  white 
has  become  gray,  and  the  other  of  an  olive 
green.  In  a  case  of  death  from  severe 
apoplexy,  the  brain  was  found  iu  a  short 
time  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  soft 
pulp  of  the  colour  of  wine-lees.  At  a  later 
period  it  becomes  softened  to  a  pulp,  and 
emits  an  es^ceediugly  fetid  odour;  the  two 
substances  are  no  longer  distinguishable,  but 
are  both  greenish  or  the  colour  of  wine-lees, 
and  the  form  of  the  parts  in  the  different 
ventricles  is  lost:  here  and  there,  through- 
out the  mass,  filaments  are  observed  sur- 
rounded by  fatty  granulations;  these  ap- 
pear to  be  the  remains  of  vessels.  At  a 
still  more  advanced  stage  of  decay  the 
brain  becomes  less  fetid,  and  its  consistence 
is  firmer ;  it  then  forms  a  mass  of  a  green- 
ish gray  colour,  similar  to  that  of  potters* 
clay,  distempered  or  azured ;  sometimes  the 
surfiace  of  this  mass  is  yellowish,  at  others 
it  is  pierced  by  worms.  In  all  cases  the 
brain  gradually  diminishes  in  volume,  and 
at  last  only  occupies  a  tenth  or  twelfth  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ;  at  this  time 
it  is  frequently  saponified.  In  our  nn-  ' 
merous  dissections  we  have  always  found 
more  or  less  of  this  organ  remaining,  when 
there  was  no  vestige  of  any  of  the  other 
viscera;  in  one  instance  only  the  cranium  - 
was  empty,  because  its  contents  had  been 
devoured  by  woi'ras.  The  cerebellum  and 
spinal  marrow  present  the  same  changes  of 
colour  and  consistence  as  the  brain ;  Uiey 
are  however  usually  more  softened. 

The  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  follow  near- 
ly the  same  course  as  other  serous  mem- 
branes. The  dura  mater  strongly  resists 
putrefhction,  and  for  some  time  suffers 
hardly  any  change ;  eventually,  however, 
it  almost  always  becomes  greenish  and  soft, 
and  often  splits  into  layers,  which  have  a 
strong  slaty  smell*.    The  nerves  remain 

*  The  presence  of  a  serous  fluid  in  the 
rentricles  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  canal,  or 
the  areolae  of  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  is  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  changes  in  the  dead 
body,  nor  is  it  to  be  considered  as  a  morbid 
appearance,  except  when  the  fluid  differs 
much  from  its  natural  quantity  or  quality. 
The  leaearchei  of  M'  Magendie  oii  liyidg 


entire  fey  aome  montlui  after  mtermeot,  aaA 

undergo  no  change  except  in  fheir  solidity, 
which  is  diminished,  and  their  eoioor,  whidi 
becomes  slightly  rosy. 

Olobe  of  the  Eye. — A  few  days  after  in- 
humation the  cornea  has  shrunk  and  lost  itc 
transparency,  and  the  vitreous  and  aqueooa 
humours  acquire  a  slight  bistre  or  a  isddisli 
colour.  Some  weeUs  after,  the  eyes  are  ao 
much  collapsed  that  the  sockets  at  first 
sight  seem  empty ;  the  opacity  qf  the  cor- 
nea, and  the  coloration  of  the  hun^ours, . 
have  increased ;  the  humours  have  assumied 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  fluid,  of  a  bistri^ 
colour,  which  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  choroid :  the  crystalline  lens  and  the 
membranes  of  the  eye  preserve  their  cha- 
racters. In  general  we  have  found  the 
eyes  entire  till  the  second  month;  later 
than  this  their  contents  are  evacuated,  thj^ 
crystalline  and  the  membranes  alone  re- 
maining ;  still  later,  only  the  debm  of  ih|| 
sclerotic  is  found ;  and,  finally,  the  or^ity 
contain  nothing  but  a  mass  of  adipocere  in 


animals  and  the  dead  bodies  of  persons  who 
had  suffered  under  no  derangement  of  the 
nervous  functions,  have  established — 

1.  That  the  space  between  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  dura  mater  is  naturally  filled  with  a 
colourless  fluid,  which  exerts  on  the  cord  « 
certain  degree  of  compression  necessary  to 
the  exercise  of  its  functions,  while  it  alao 
protects  the  organ  from  violent  shocks. 

2.  That  the  escape  of  this  fluid  producea, 
in  the  living  animal,  severe  symptoms^ 
which  soon  cease  on  the  regeneration  of  thj^ 
fluid. 

3.  That  a  similar  fluid  is  Infiltrated  in  the 
areolae  of  the  pia  mater,  and  moderately  difT, 
tends  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

4.  That  the  position  of  this  fluid  ia  re; 
roarkable,  asCotugno  formerly  observed,  be« 
ing  between  the  visceral  fold  of  the  arach^ 
noid,  and  the  viscus  itself,  invested  with  thtf 
pia  mater. 

5.  That  the  cavity  between  the  ppn* 
tiguous  surfaces  of  the  erachnoid  if  lubrl- 
cated  merely  by  a  halitus,  and  that  when 
any  serosity  is  found  there,  it  is  in  smal| 
quantity,  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  i|f 
generally  to  be  attributed  to  transudatioi^ 
after  death — rarely  to  irj-itation  of  th^ 
membranes. 

6.  That  the  cerebro-spinel  4m4  pMHf 
easily  from  the  apinal  canal  into  the  Fen? 
tricles,  and  vice  vend,  through  an  ^peftur§ 
situated  between  the  posterior  aur£^e  qf  tl^ 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  cerebeUufn  (thJf 
appears,  however,  to  be  closed  py  a  Ta»T^ 
brane  in  sheep).  It  can  easily  pa«a,  alsOf 
from  the  spinal  canal  into  the  areola  of  thp 
cerebral  pia-mater,  since  it  is  in  both  undej: 
the  arachnoid.  These  remarka  render  f( 
evident  tbftt  the  poeiition  in  which  the  body 
is  placed  during  the  examinatiop  may  $i* 
vour  the  accumulat^n  of  the  ^0^4  mHf  )§ 
the  ciaaium  or  apixial  canal. 
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pkoe  of  the  eye-balk,  muscles,  aacl  fet. 
Few  organs  disappear  so  speedily  as  the 
eyes:  in  the  exhanaations  made  at  the  Bi- 
cAtre  we  have  never  found  any  vestiges  of 
them  four  months  after  death. 
(To  be  continued). 

DISEASES   OP   THE    OENITO-URINARY 

ORGANS. 


(Continued  from  p.  691.) 
It  is  important  to  state  that  simple  gonorrhoea 
or  urethritis  may  be  induced  by  excessive 
sexual  commerce  between  healthy  indivi- 
duals, and  both  may  be  affected,  and  it  may 
also  be  excited  during  menstruation  or  the 
child-bed  (lochial)  discharge.     It  is  for  this 
reason  that  conjugal  intercourse  was  inter- 
dicted by  Moses,  during  the  two  last  states 
of  health.    There  is  another  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  that  is.  purulent  leucorrhoea. 
But  it  is  always  to.be  recollected  that  ure- 
thritis or  urethral  discharge  from  the  male 
Arising  from  these  causes,  is  exceedingly 
mild,  and  usually   disappears  without  the 
use  of  medicine.    The  young  practitioner 
ought,  however,  to  be  aware  of  these  causes, 
lest  he  pronounce   the  disease  virulent  or 
contagious  gonorrhoea,  and  ruin  the  repu- 
tation of  the  woman.    He  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  gout,  rheumatism,  diseases  of 
(he  skin,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
any    part,   in  the  mouth,    throat,    lungs, 
bowels,  &c.  may  cause  urethritis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  that  portion  of  the  membrane 
irbich  lines  the  urethra.    Various  articles 
of  diet  and  of  medicine  may  produce  a  si^ 
roilar  result.     It  is  therefore  obvious,  from 
the  preceding  statements,  that  there  are  two 
forms  of  urethritis;  one  a  simple  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane;  the  other 
a  specific  inflammation  caused  by  a  con- 
tagion.   This  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
medical  authorities,  both  national  and  fo- 
reign; with  one  or  two  exceptions.    Thus, 
Mr.   Travers,  the  eminent  surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  maintains  the  opposite 
opinion.    He  holds  that  gonorrhoea  and  sy- 
philis are  the  same  disease  •  and  that  simple 
gonorrhoea  caused  by  purulent  leucorrhoea 
U  virulent  and  contaftious*.    It  is  on  this 
account  that  patients  affected  with  gonorrhoea 
Were  salivated  with  mercury  a  few  years 
since,  in  the  Borough  Hospital,  which  led  to 
the  public  condemnation  of  the  practice  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  consulting  surgeon  of 
the  above-mentioned  hospital.    The  pro- 
fession in  this,  and  every  civilized  country 
agree  with  Sir  Astley,  in  denouncing  this 
practice,  on  the  grounds  of  the  dissimilarity 
of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis.     It  is  almost 
incredible  to  suppose  it  possible,  that  any 
scientific  surgeon  of   modem  times  could 
entertain  the  opposite  opinion. 

*  Annivenary  Oration,  dehrered  before 
the  Hnnterian  Society  of  London,  1890. 


TreatmeKt.'-li  ia  now  almost  iiinvttTsally 
agreed    that    the  antiphlogistic  treatment 
is  the  most  proper  for  urethritis.     Wben 
the  patient  is  of  a  full  habit  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  one  or  two  bleedings  from  the 
arm,  with   leeches  to  the    perineum  and 
groins  will  be  the  best  remedies.    It  baa 
been  repeatedly  observed,  that  leeches  to 
the    penis    cause  eccbymosis  and  inflam- 
mation, and  are  often  succeeded  by  gangrene. 
This  arises  from  the  vascularity  of  the  cells 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa.   A  free  use  of  cold 
water,  linseed  tea,  or  barley  .water,  will  act 
as  a  diuretic,  and  render  the  urine  less  irri- 
tating to  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane. 
Carbonate  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  three 
or  four  drachms  to  two  quarts  of  any  of 
these   drinks  properly  sweetened,  will    de- 
compose   the  urine  and    prevent  it  from 
causing  the  severe  scalding  or  ardor  unnK. 
The  hip-bath  is  a  valuable  adjuvant,  and 
generally    diminishes  all    the   symptoms. 
Warm  fomentations  are  also  of  essential 
service.    Perfect  repose  and  low  diet  are 
indispensable  to  the  cure.     Walking,  rid- 
ing, or  any  thing  that  excites  the  afiected 
organs   will  aggravate  the  disetse.    It  is 
for  this  reason  that  sexual  intercourse.ought 
to  be  avoided.    When  the  inflammation  is 
acute,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  opium, 
camphor,  and  hyoscyamus,  to  allay  urgent 
symptoms,    as  painful  erections,  chordee, 
&c. 

The  two  last  are  much  lauded  in  free 
doses  every  second  or  third  hour.  Thus, 
great  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
three  grains  of  camphor  and  two  of  extract 
of  hyoscyamus.  The  piper  cubeba  will  often 
arrest  gonorrhoea  on  its  first  appearance ; 
but  this  medicine  must  be  continued  after 
all  symptoms  have  apparently  disappeared, 
for  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  In  Arst 
cases,  which  are  in  general  very  severe, 
all  remedies  usually  fail ;  though  the  same 
will  rapidly  relieve  any  future  attack. 

It  is  an  old  and  common  error  to  allow 
gonorrhoea  to  be  fully  established,  before 
any  treatment  is  employed.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  as  the  disease  is  an  inflam- 
mation from  the  commencement,  it  ought 
to  be  treated  as  such,  more  especially  in 
those  who  are  affected  with  it  for  the  first 
time. 

Some  practitioners  advise  stimulating  in- 
jections, caustic  solutions,  and  bouj^es  on  the 
appearance  of  this  disease ;  but  these  are  sel- 
dom employed  by  scientific  practitioners 
in  this  country.  They  are  conunonly  used 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  science  is 
still  in  its  infancy. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  an  outline  of  the 
most  rational  and  scientific  treatment  of 
acute  urethritis,  though  other  remedies 
are  more  generally  employed;  among 
which  are  cubebs,  capsicum,  iodine,  balsam 
of  copaiba,  lytta,  resins,  torpentbte,  &c., 
stimulating  injections,  bougies,  and  caute- 
risation. Host  of  these  remedies  may  proyq 
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•ibotoftl  when  employed  previously  to  the  able  by  most  practitionen.    Some  of  our 
development  of  the  inflammation^  or  after  countrymen  have,  however,  lon^  since  pro- 
it  has  been  very  much  diminished  by  treat-  posed  strong  injections  of  nitmte  of  silver, 
ment,  or  continued  for  three  or  four  weeks,  out  these  have  very  seldom  been  employed. 
It  is  well  attested  by  surgeons  of  the  highest  .  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  tnat  the 
authority,  that  a  few  doses  of  cubebsadminis-  old  practice  of  purgation  is  entirely  aban- 
tered,   on   the    first  appearance   of    ure-  doned  at  present.    It  has,  however,  hap- 
thritis,  will  completely  prevent  its  further  pened  that  gonorrhcea  has  suddenly  ceased 
development ;  but  all  the  other  remedies  after  the  operation  of  a  purgative ;  as  it  has 
are  improper  until  the  acute  symptoms  have  after  the  copious  libation  of  ardent  liqnors 
been  abated.     It  is  also  on  record,  that  an  diluted,  such    as   brandy,    whiskey,  gin, 
irritating,  astringent*  or  caustic  injection,  or  rum  and  water;  but  this  would  not  justify 
the  application  of  cauterization  to  the  fossa  the  administration  of  either  the  one  or  the 
navicularis,  will   arrest  and  often  remove  other  in  the  treatment  of  acute  urethritis, 
urethritis  if  employed  at  the  moment  of  its  It  is  well  known  to  every  observant  prac- 
manifestation ;  but  we  are  seldom  consulted  titioner,  that  those  persons  who  have  had 
until  the  disease  is  developed;  when  this  is  repeated  gonorrhoea,  very  often  cure  them- 
the  case  such  a  practice  is  highly  injurious,  selves  by  the  copious  use  of  diluent  fluids, 
aud    generally    lays    the    foundation     of  It   sometimes  happens  that    the  nrethral 
stricture.  discharge  proves  extremely  obstinate,  and 
After  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  has  been  defies  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment.     In 
fully  employed,  and  the  discharge  continues  such  cases  M.  Lallemand  has  cauterized  a 
copious,  unattended  with  ardor  urinse  or  certain  portion  oftheurethrawith  the  nitmte 
scalding,    the  internal    medicines  already  of  silver,  and  states  that  he  has  cured  a 
mentioned  may  be  tried  with  advantage,  great  majority  of  his  patients.     He  some- 
They   succeed  in  general  in  diminishing  times  applied  the  caustic  to  the  fossa  navi- 
and  finally  suppressing  the  discharge,  and  cularis,  but  sometimes  he  passed  it  along 
are  much  preferable  to  the  application  of  the  urethra  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
local  remedies.    Some  surgeons,  however.  It  is  generally  known  to  surgeons,   that 
have   advised  metallic  and  astringent  in-  the  gonorrhcea  usually  takes  this  course, 
jections,  such  as  those  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  that  in  obstinate  cases,  the  neck  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  oxymuriate  of  mercury  ;  bladder  becomes  diseased ;  iu  the  first  in- 
but  the  majority  of  the  profession  are  at  stance  giving  rise  to  the  incipient  symp- 
present  opposed  to  this  practice,  until  the  toms  of  stricture,  and  causing  considerable 
inflammation  has  abated  for  some  time,  aod  difficulty    of   voiding  the.  urine.    Sir  A. 
until  the  ardor  urinas  is  removed.    It  is  now  Cooper  very  strongly  recommends,  as  soon 
agreed  on  all  sideSfthatfetimulating  injections  as  the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided,  an 
in  the  acute  slate  of  urethritis  aggravate  the  injection  composed  of  liq.  plumbi  acetat. 
disease,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  stricture,  dilut.  §  iv;  sulph.  zinc.  gr.  vi ;  and  a  mix- 
When  the  discharge  is  chronic,  the  balsam  ture  composed  of  balsam  copaiba,  mucilage 
of  copaiba  and  other  resins  generally  sue*  acacia  ana.  §  i;  camphor  mixt.  J  iv  a — table 
ceed  in  arresting  it.    Some  consider  their  spoonful  morning  and  evening.    He  em- 
action  specific,  as  they  produce  their  effects  ploys    this     mixture  *  and    injection,   ten 
without  acting  on  the  bowels  or  kidneys,  days  aftet-  the  commencement  of   a  first 
Should  copaiba  act  as  an  aperient,  proper  gonorrhoea,  so  soon  as  the  inflammatory 
doses  of  opium  should  be  added,  and  the  stage  is  over.    When  the  patient  has  had 
medicine  should  not  only  be  continued  until  the  disease  two  or  more  times,  the  inflam- 
the  discharge  disappears,  but  tor  some  days  mation    is  comparatively    slight,  and  Sir 
afterwards.    According  to    recent  French  Astley  administers  the  balsamic  mixture  at 
wntere,  MM.  Ribes,  Delpecb,  and  Ansiaux,  once.    When  a  discharge  becomes  chronic, 
the  dose  of  copaiba  may  be  from  one  to  be  employs  bougies  and  an  injection  of  the 
three  drachms  twice  a  day  ;  and  this  me-  sulphate  of  zmc,  which  should  be  used  three 
dicine  may  be  given  during  the  acute  stage  or  four  times  a  day.    He  has  found  a  com- 
of  the  disease.     In  thu  country  the  balsam  bination  of  balsam  of  copaiba  with  cubebs 
is  not  given  in  first  cases  uf  urethritis,  until  very  generally  successful. 
after  the  acute  stage  has  ceased,  which  is  I  have  now  described  the  symptoms  and 
generally  about  the  tenth  day.    When  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  or  urethritis,  and 
disease  has   frequently    occurred,  Sir  A.  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject,  by 
Cooper  precCribes  copaiba  and  cubebS  on  its  considering  the  seqnelee  or  consequences  of 
appearance,  and  speedily  suppresses  it.  this  disease. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  the  SvcelUd  Testicle — OrehUis^Hernia  Humo^ 

repeated  intnDNduction  of  bougies,  during  ralis, — Inflammation  of  the  testicle  was  at 

the  chronic  stage,  but  this  plan  is  not  gene-  one  time  supposed  to  arise  from  the  sudden 

rally  practised  by  British  surgeons,  though  suppression  of  the  urethral  discbarge,  its  ab- 

it  is  advisable  in  some  obstinate  cases.    M.  sorption  into  the  system,  and  its  ultimate 

Lisfrauc,  of  Paris,  has  lately  recommended  deposition  in  the  testicle  ;    hence   it  was 

the  employment  of  powerful  astringent  in-  called  heinia  humonlis,  in  consequence  of  a 

jectiopiy  but  theee  are  considered  objection-  belief  that  it  arose  from  a  fluxion  of  hamom 
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to  the  part  Acccording  to  modern  patho- 
logyt  it  is  a  sympathetic  affection  produced 
by  irritation  in  the  urethra.  It  seldom 
happens  when  urethritis  is  very  acute.  It 
generally  occurs  in  slight  cases,  may  come 
f  n  suddenly  without  any  evident  cause,  and 
usually  appears  about  ten  days  after  the 
commencement  of  urethritis.  It  may  ba 
induced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  pur- 
gation, the  use  of  astringent  injections,  the 
sudden  application  of  cold  to  the  genitals, 
much  standing  or  walking,  prolonged  erec- 
tion or  venereal  excesses.  The  first  symp- 
tom of  this  disease  is  a  sensation  as  if  a 
drop  of  urine  was  in  the  perinasnm,  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  heavy  pain  in 
the  testicle,  rapidly  succeeded  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ,  which,  in  a  few  hours, 
acquires  three  or  four  times  its  ordinary 
liae.  The  disease  extends  to  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  this  enlarges  so  considerably  that 
it  is  sometimes  found  constricted  and  almost 
strangulated  by  the  inguinal  ring.  The 
urethral  discharge  now  diminishes,  but  sel- 
dom ceases  entirely.  This  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  counter- 
irritation.  If  we  inquire  into  the  history  of 
the  case  minutely,  we  then  find  that  before 
orchitis  commences,  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds down  along  the  urethra,  affects  the  veru- 
montanum,  prostate  gland,  vasa  deferentia, 
proceeding  up  the  cord  to  the  inguinal 
ring,  then  to  the  epididymis,  and  finally  the 
cord  itself.  The  closest  sympathy  exists 
between  the  urethra  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  genito-urinary  apparatus.  The  painful 
erections  during  urethritis  affect  the  tes- 
ticles and  spermatic  cords,  as  well  as  the 
whole  traject  of  the  urethra,  extend  to  the 
parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
sometimes  to  this  last  organ,  to  the  ureters, 
and  even  to  the  kidneys.  This  sympathy 
might  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  irri- 
tation caused  by  a  bougie  in  the  urethra, 
will  very  frequently  produce  orchitis,  and 
that  seminal  emissions  considerably  dimi. 
nish  the  pains  in  the  urethra.  While  the 
inflammation  is  confined  to  the  epididymis, 
the  pain  is  very  slight,  but  becomes  acute 
when  the  testicle  is  implicated.  It  has  been 
pften  remarked  that  the  right  testicle  is 
more  commonly  affected  than  the  left. 
Orchitis  usually  continues  for  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  days ;  but  may  be  removed  in  a 
much  shorter  period  by  judicious  treatment. 
It  usually  terminates  by  resolution,  but 
the  epididymis  remains  affected  for  weeks  or 
months,  or  even  during  the  remainder  of 
life.  In  some  instances  the  disease  termi- 
natet  in  scirrhua  or  scrofulous  enlarge- 
ment. 


Here  u  much  diversity  of  opinioB  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Some 
very  strongly  recommend  antinhlogistic 
measures,  others  advise  the  use  of  calomel 
and  colocynth  pills,  which,  like  many  other 
purgatives,  often  induce  the  disease.  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  however,  recommends  such  pills, 
with  inf.  sen.  and  sulph.  mag.  He  then 
employs  an  evaporating  lotion  composed  of 
§  j  sp.  wine,  and  $  v  of  water,  or  one  con- 
sisting of  mur.  ammonia  water  aild  spirit. 
In  all  cases  he  orders  a  suspensory  band- 
age,  and  advises  opening  three  or  four  veins 
on  the  scrotum  with  a  lancet,  in  preference 
to  leeching.  He  strongly  recommends  the 
compound  ipecacuanha  powder  in  irritable 
constitutions.  He  states  that  all  the  measures 
sometimes  fiul,  and  abscesses  in  the  testicles 
form,which  are  to  be  encouraged  with  warm 
fomentations.  Should  these  open  and  fistulss 
form,  he  advises  an  injection  composed  of 
two  grains  of  sulph.  copper  in  an  ounee  ol 
water.  When  fungi  appear,  he  lecom- 
mends  them  to  be  pared  off  at  their  roots, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  be  brought 
into  contact.  He  observes  that  these  fungi 
are  seldom  malij^nant.  He  finally  states, 
that  wasting  or  atrophy  of  the  testicles  fre- 
quently occurs  in  young  persons  alK>ut  15 
or  16  years  of  age,  who  are  affected  with 
gonorrhoea,  and  the  same  thing  may  happen 
from  external  injuries. 

A  recent  writer  advises  a  different  mode  of 
treatment.  Mr.  Philips  has  found  balsam  of 
copaiba,  in  the  dose  of  a  diachm  three  times 
a  day,  combined  with  opium,  to  prevent  vio- 
lent purgation — the  best  remedy  in  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms  of  this  diMSse.  The 
general  practice,  however,  is  to  confine  the 
patient  to  the  horizontal  posture,  which  irill 
obviate  the  pain  produced  by  the  pendency 
of  the  testicle  ;  to  apply  leeches,  encourage 
the  bleeding  by  warm  fomentations  or  poul- 
tices, and  then  to  use  cold  lotions  freely^- 
the  affected  organ  being  constantly  sup- 
ported with  a  suspensory  bandage.  This 
plan  generally  arrests  acute  orchitis,  but 
when  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  frictions 
with  mercury  or  iodine  generally  succeed 
in  removing  it.  The  ioduret  of  lead  and 
protoioduret  have  been|lately  employed  with 
decided  success  in  such  cases.  In  some 
cases  a  blister  will  very  speedily  produce 
the  same  effect.  In  the  acute  form,  an 
emetic  has  effected  a  rapid  cure ;  and  the 
same  result  is  said  to  have  followed  the  re- 

Seated  introduction  of  a  bougie,  when  the 
iiease  has  arisen  frem  the  sopprssnem  of 
the  urethral  discharge. 

(7*0  be  C9ntinned), 


Wi$  WiMSSm  fH0tMl  university  where  nobody  knows  &ny- 

AHD  thing  about  medicine.    On  his  return 

#urjr{tal  3ounurt.  *"  ^'''S'f  *  .^"^  providentially  repeated 

his  graduation  at  Cambridge;  had  he 
Satwrd<^,  Juljf  Aih,  1835.  not  done  80,  he  never  could  have  be- 

'  come  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 

AN  BARTBIAN  ORATION.  Physicians— need  I  add,  that  he  never 

,,  -  .    .       ,  77 ,  ,     ,,        could  have  discovered  the  circulation  of 

''I  had  a  dream  which  was    not   all   a 

dream."— Byron.  the  blood  P 

Gentlemen,  I  have  asserted  our  zeal 

Wb  did  not  attend  the  late  Harveian  for  those  studies  to  which  Harvey  de- 
Oration,  but  our  imagination  was  so  voted  his  life.  Our  addiction  to  anato- 
impressed  by  the  recollection  of  that  af-  my  and  physiology  is  well  known — to 
feeting  solemnity,  as  witnessed  by  us  on  ourselves;  the  magnificent  works  on 
former  occasions,  that  our  nocturnal  these  subjects  produced  by  the  modem 
eouch  was  visited  by  a  dream,  wherein  feUows  of  the  College  have,  I  assure  you, 
we  beheld  the  College  of  Physicians  been  privately  printed,  and  adorn  in 
assembled,  and  heard  the  learned  presi*  secret  the  shelves  of  our  library:  only 
dent  deliver  a  discourse  in  the  purest  oneofourpresent  number  has  so  far  lost 
Latin,  which  we  shall  translate  for  the  sight  of  his  professional  dignity  as  to 
benefit  of  some  of  our  readers  to  whom  allow  his  anatomical  acquirements  to  be 
English  may  possibly  be  more  familiar,  at  all  known  to  the  world. 

Gentlemen!  Harvey,  fully  aware   of  the   folly 
The  veneration  entertained  by  this  of  the  monkish  distinction  between  phy- 
College  for  the  memory  of  Harvey,  is  sic  and  surgery,  diligently  cultivated 
sufficiently  evinced  by  our  seal  in  pro-  both  branches  of  the  healing  art :  he 
moting  all  those  objects  to  which  he  presented  to  this  College  a  curious  col- 
devoted  his  life.    Can  it  be  wondered  lection  of  surgical  instruments,  and  de- 
at  that  we  are  proud  of  Harvey  P    The  livered  lectures  on  surgery  within  its 
illustrious  discoverer  of  the  circulation  walls.    Succeeding  feUows  have  follow- 
was  a  fellow  of  our  own  body,  and  in  his  ed  his  example  with  so  much  ardour, 
person  almost  all  the  genius  of  our  that  it  has  latterly  even  become  neces- 
order  was  concentrated,  as  is  evident  sary  to  put  a  check  upon  their  enthu- 
from  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  succeed-  siasm,  by  enacting  that  no  person  pos- 
ing fellows  have  manifested  any !  sessed  of  a  surgical  diploma  shall  be- 
But,  gentlemen,  how  nearly  was  Hap-  come  a  member  of  our  body. 
vey  lost  to  us,  and  his  discovery  to  the  The  researches   of  Harvey  on   the 
world !    Having  studied  four  years  at  generation  of  animals  we  have  endea- 
Cambridge,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  youred  to  follow  up,  to  the  best  of  our 
medical  degree  of  that  university,  in-  ability,  by  contemning  and  proscribing^ 
irinsietUfy  valuable  as  we  know  it  to  be,  the  study  of  obstetrics — of  course  in- 
was  thought  very  little  of  among  the  eluding  embryology, 
nations  of  the  earth ;  and  accordingly  Gentlemen !    In   paying    a  merited 
he  w«Bt  to  Padua«  and  graduated  there,  tribute  of  respect  and  veneration  to  de- 
Any  surprise  that  might  be  excited  in  parted  worth,  is  it  not  gratifying  to  men 
our  minds  by  this  injudicious  prefer-  of  high  moral  feeling  to  find  that  they 
cnce  of  Harvey's  is  at  once  removed  by  have  thus  scrupulously  fulfilled  what 
the  consideration  of  his  youth;  at  the  may  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust! 
time  alluded  to  he  was  only  nineteen  When  we  look  on  the  marble  bust  M'hich 
years  of  age,  and  had  not  yet  attained  the  gratitude  of  our  predecessors  has 
sq$eient  moral  elevation  to  appreciate  erected  to  the  greatest  of  the  physiolo- 
^  yaIuq  of  a  medical  degree  from  aa  gistSi  la  it  not  pleasing  to  ftocy  a  smile 
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of  approbation  playing  around  its  fear  whom  I  have  eulogised  pnttogeth^ 

turesy  and  encouraging  us  not  only  to  but,  gentlemen,  Dr.  Hooper  was  not  a 

pronounce  annual  orations  in  praise  of  fellow  ! 

Harvey,  but  resolutely   to    maintain  Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  impress 

science  exactly  as  it  stood  in  his  days —  on  your  minds  the  necessity  of  rigidly 

XYidXi&i  two  hundred  years  ago  !  observing  the  important  distinction  at 

You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  which  I  have  just  hinted.    When  I  prc- 

oration  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  sumo  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 

deliveringwasinstitutedby  Harvey  him-  iht  junior  fellows  to  this  momentous 

self,  in  commemoration  of  the  benefac-  subject,  I  must  plead,  as  my-excuse,  the 

tors  of  the  College;  but  the  truth  is,  all  paternal  solicitude  which  I  feel  for  their 

the  old  worthies  have  long  since  been  welfare,  and  for  the  dignity  of  our  au- 

praised  to  satiety,  and  of  late  years  the  gust  order.    May  no  mistaken   liber- 


College  has  had  no  benefactors — with 
sorrow  do  I  say  it,  gentlemen,  our  friends 
are  daily  falling  off  j  we  have  now  no 
legacies  left  us,  and  the  College  is  only 
kept  in  existence  by  repeated  and  pain- 
ful applications  to  our  own  breeches 
pockets.  So  deplorable,  indeed,  is  the 
state  of  our  temporalities,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  profane  jeering  which  wicked 
men  would  institute  thereon,  I  would  re- 
quest my  very  esteemed  friend,  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  preach  a 


ality  induce  even  the  most  inexperienced 
among  us  to  break  down  the  barrier 
which  separates  them  from  the  common 
herd  of  physicians  ;  may  they  never 
descend  from  their  proud  and  enviable 
height  of  professional  aristocracy,  to  be- 
come simple  members  of  the  common- 
wealth of  science ! 


— 0- 


PURE  SURGEBY — ODD  SUPPOSITIONS. 

br  our  last  number  we  started  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  a  supposed  trans- 


charity  sermon  in  aid  of  the  funds  of    action  at  a  metropolitan  hospital.    We 


this  institution. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. — 
In  defiault  of  benefactors,  who  have  be- 
come exceeding  scarce,  it  has  been  usu- 
al of  late  years  to  pronounce  a  few  words 
pf  eulogy  on  those  who  have  most  emi- 
nently contributed  to  the  honour  and 
prosperity  of  our  profession— and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  been  removed  by 
death  from  the  sphere  of  public  utility ; 
many  reasons  will  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves to  you  why  the  defunct  are,  the 
best  subjects  of  laudation.  (The  learn- 
ed president  here  made  honourable 
mention  of  several  respectable  physi- 
cians lately  deceased,  and  continued  as 
follows).  Some  among  you  may  feel 
surprised  at  my  omitting  the  name  of 
Hooper;  but  I  am  convinced  that  none 
who  now  hear  me  in  the  moral  spirit  in 
which  all  orations  delivered  within 
these  walls  shoidd  be  heard,  will  miscon- 
strue my  silence :  it  is  indeed  true  that 
Dr.  Hooper  did  more  for  .medical 
science  than   all  his   contemporaries 


did  so  in  order  to  elicit  information  on 
the  subject  of  a  rumour  which  reached 
us;  but, being  ourselves  at  that  time 
ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  parties, 
we  merely  put  the  case  precisely  as  we 
had  it,  in  an  hypothetical  form.  If  all 
were  right,  no  harm  could  arise  from  in- 
vestigation, while  if  suspicions  were  just, 
the  affair  was  deserving  of  exposure. 
We  have  since  become  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  particulars,  and  are  bound  to 
state  most  explicitly  that  everything  re- 
flecting on  the  skill  or  conduct  of  the 
hospital  surgeon  is  utterly  false.  The 
costs  were  no^paid  by  the  operator;  and 
we  have  seen  a  letter  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  the  eminent  surgeon  supposed  to 
have  been  referred  to  by  the  general 
practitioner,  declaring  that  his  examina- 
tion of  the  case  never  induced  him  for  a 
moment  to  call  in  question  either  the  ex- 
istence of  the  aneurism  or  the  fact  of  the 
brachial  artery  having  been  secured  by 
the  hospital  surgeon.  There  was  a  pro- 
secution, and  itwas  hushed  up.  That  the 
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attorney  for  the  prosecution  was  purpose- 
ly misled  by  the  false  statement  of  some 
injudicious  friends  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner, as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case  j 
and  that  some  such  infamous  proceed- 
ing was  the  origin  of  the  report,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  conduct  of  the 
eminent  surgeons  alluded  to  originated 
from  motives  highly  honourable  to 
them. 


dupuytrkn's  clinio. 

Hifdaiids. 

In  a  recent  number*,  we  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  subject  of  cysts  with  osseous  walls, 
developed  in  the  substance  of  the  bones; 
and  of  which,  we  observed,  the  chief  pathog- 
nomonic sign  is  a  crepifation  like  that  pro- 
duced on  crushing  paper,  or  better  still, very 
dry  parchment,  between  the  fingers.  We  also 
compared  the  sound  to  that  of  the  tumours 
at  the  wrist,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
the  anterior  carpal  ligament,  when  we  en- 
deavour by  pressure  to  force  the  fluid  out  of 
one  division  into  the  other.    The  dny  after 
the  article   in  question   appeared,  it  hap- 
pened  that  a  mnn  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age  came  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  with  a  tu- 
mour on  each  side  of  the  carpal  ligament. 
H.'Dupuytren  invited  those  present  to  as- 
sure themselves  of  the  crepitation,   which 
was  apparent  both  to  the  touch  and  to  the 
ear,  and  which  might  be  compared  to  the 
noise  produced  by  a  chain  of  little  rings, 
inclosed  in  a  skin-purse,  when  we  press  the 
links  one  against  another,  through  the  sides 
of  the  bag.    llie  surgeon  thought  it  a  fa- 
vourable   opportunity  for  explaining  the 
opinions   with    which    the    experience   of 
twenty  years  has  famished  him.    His  ob- 
servations were  to  the  following  purport. 

Tumours  of  the  nature  of  that  betbre  us, 
are  not  e9c/ienof/y  developed  in  the  situation 
of  the  anterior  carpal  ligaments.  They  are 
sometimes  found  among  other  places,  at 
the  ankle-joint ;  but,  nevertheless  their 
most  frequent  situation  is  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  wrist.  Their  seat  is  the  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  near  the  joint.  Wherever 
they  may  be  placed,  they  are  always  di- 
vided, more  or  less  equally,  into  two  parts. 
This  remark  is  important ;  for  we  might 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  division 
was  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  carpal  li- 
gament, were  it  not  that  the  division  eiiita 
where  no  ligament  passed  over  the  tumour. 
Generally  free  from  pain,  and  without 
change  of  colour  in  the  skin  (unless  the 


*  See   London   Medical  and   Soxgical 
Joomali  No.  176,  p.  636. 


latter  from  some  cause  or  other,  iho«ia  take 
on  secondary  inflammation),  these  tumoora 
may,  and  frequently  do  acquire  a  voloou 
BufBctent  to  obstruct  the  free  motion  of  tJie 
neighbouring  articuttttlon.   Sometimes  they 
put  a  stop  to  its  motion  entirely,  prevent 
the  patient  from    continuing  his  occupa- 
tion, and  obliges  him  to  seek  >  cure.     If 
we  press  alternately  on  the  one  and  on  the 
other  half  of  these  tumours,  endeavouring 
to  make  the  fluid  pass  from  one  division  to 
the  other,  we  perceive  the  sound — the  crepi- 
tation such  as  we  have  described  it.     In  the 
first  case  of  the  kind  which  M.  Dupuytren 
met  with,  it  was  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
fluctuation,  (hat  he  produced  and  observed 
these  sounds.  The  frequent  examples  which 
have  since  come  under  his  notice,  have  led 
him  to  look  on  this  as  a  truly  pathogno- 
monic symptom.    At  any  rate,  this  sign  has 
never    led  him  into  error  respecting   the 
nature  of  the  tumours  in  which  it  occurred. 
When  the  diagnosis,  then,  isestabli8hed,what 
are  the  curative  means  to  be  employed  P 
It  is  from  pathological  anatomy,  as  much 
at  least  as  from  experience,  that  the  surgeon 
has  drawn  the  rules  of  treatment  we  are 
about  to  lay  down.    On  opening  the  first 
tumour  he  met  with,  M.'  Dupuytren,  who 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  it  was  en- 
cysted, was  surprised  at  seeing  escape  from 
it  a  serous  and  straw-coloured  liquid,  in  the 
middle  of  which  Mere  floating  some  white 
semi-transparent  bodies.    Their  sides  were 
puckered,  and  they  formed  a  kind  of  bag, 
one  extremity  of  which  was  terminated  by  a 
large  rounded  cul-de-sac,  while  the  other 
resembled  the  neck  of  n  bottle.    The  ana- 
logy   of  these    bodies    with  the  hydatids 
"Which  are  met  with  in  other  parta  of  the 
human  subject,    the  peculiarity  of  being 
like  them  inclosed  in  a  cyst,  and  immersed 
in  a  fluid  of  which  the  appearance  is  similar, 
immediately  led  M.  Dupuytren  to  conclude, 
that  they   were  really  hydatids.    Having 
collected  several,  he  submitted  them  to  the 
examination  of  M.  Bosr,  professor  of  Natu- 
rural  History  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  a 
gentleman    well  versed  in    the  study  of 
Helminthology,  and  of  whom  science  haa 
had  to  deplore  the  recent  loss.    This  pro- 
fessor examined  them  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the 
compressor,  an  instrument  in  which  two  pa- 
rallel plates  of  glass  are  gradually  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  and  thus 
compress,  on  opposite  sides,  any  body  placed 
between  them.    This  pressure,  by  making 
the  sides  of  these  bodies  tense,  rendered  the 
examination  more  exact  and  conclusive ; 
but  M.  Bosc  could  not  by  any  means  assure 
himself  of  their  vitality  ;  and  he  therefore 
concluded  they  were  not  hydatids,  but  pro- 
bably the  debris  of  fatty  cellular  tissue, 
floating  in  the  terous  liquids.    ' 

M.  pnpuytren  could  not  by  any  meana 
subscribe  to  this  opinion.  No  &tty  cellular 
tiMue  exists  in  the  regions  where  they  ate 
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Jbnnd;  nor  does  the  conformation  of  these 
bodies  permit  us,  in  his  optnion,  to  suppose 
they  are  formed  in  this  manner.  Although 
M.  Dumeril,  to  whom  they  were  likewise 
fubmitted,  could  not,  any  more  than  M. 
Bosc,  discover  vitality,  yet  these  two  natu- 
ralbts  were  forced  to  admit  in  them  an  in- 
dividual existence,  apparently  independent 
of  the  surrounding  parts.  M.  Dupuytren 
assumed  this  individuality  as  at  least  pro- 
bable ;  and  along  with  this  individuality,  a 
lifie  altogether  independent  of  that  of  the 
body  in  which  they  may  be  developed.  In 
a  word  he  believed,  and  did  believe  still, 
that  they  are  real  hydatids.  As  to  the 
causes  of  their  production,  we  must  refer 
them  to  those  under  the  influence  of  which 
hydatids  are  developed  in  other  regions  of 
the  body;  and  they  must  therefore  be 
sought  in  the  mode  in  which  patients  live, 
or  in  the  dampness  of  their  dwellings, 
-or  in  a  lymphatic  and  scrofulous  consti- 
tution. It  might  have  been  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  external  cause,  such  as  a 
blow  or  other  contusion,  could  have  given 
birth  to  them,  had  not  M.  Dupuytren  seen 
an  instance  several  years  ago,  in  the  case  of 
a  young  female  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  She  re- 
ceived on  the  forehead  a  blow  of  a  whip, 
which  gave  origin  to  an  encysted  tumour ; 
and  on  its  being  opened  there  issued  a  true 
hydatid,  which  had  completely  filled  it. 

Experience,  again,  has  proved  to  M. 
Dupuytren  the  inutility  of  all  external 
means,  such  as  douchet  baths,  frictions,  &c, 
in  the  treatment  of  these  affections.  These 
means,  frequently  so  useful  in  tumours  not 
encysted,  have  always  appeared  to  him 
completely  inefficacious,  when  applied  to 
mcysted  tumours.  The  opening  of  the  cyst, 
and  the  suppuration  of  its  internal  surface, 
then,  are  the  only  means  of  effecting  a  cure. 
But  in  tumours  of  this  description,  however 
little  developed  they  may  be,  the  opening 
and  consecutive  suppuration  of  the  cyst  are 
not  always  unattended  with  danger.  Seve- 
ral patients  in  whose  cases  M.  Dupuytren 
has  opened  and  brought  on  suppuration  in 
these  tumours,  have  met  with  very  serious 
consequences.  Some  had  even  fallen  vic- 
tims to  an  inflammation  propagated  from 
the  hand  to  the  fore-arm.  Experience  in 
the  first  place,  and  reasoning  in  the  second, 
have  convinced  this  surgeon,  that  when  we 
decide  on  opening  a  cyst  of  this  nature,  we 
ought  to  make  a  large  incision  into  both 
halves  of  the  tumour.  The  propriety  of 
this  will  be  evident  from  a  consideration  of 
the  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned. At  the  instep,  but  especially  at  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  wrist,  these  cysts  are 
developed  beneath  aponeuroses,  and  in  the 
midst  of  tendons,  vessels,  and  numerous 
nerves,  bound  together  by  fibrous  cellular 
tissue.  Hence,  if  we  have  made  but  a  small 
opening,  the  swelling  produced  by  suppu- 
rative inflammation  of  the  cyst,  almost  al- 
wayp  ihute  it  up  again.    The  inflaaunation 


is  then  propagated,  more  or  less,  to  the  mr- 
rounding  parts,  along  the  sheaths  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  which  embrace  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  either  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
the  fore-arm  and  arm ;  giving  rise  to  na- 
merous  collections  of  pus,  to  numerous  si- 
nuses, sometimes  to  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation of  the  whole  limb,  and  even  to  the 
death  of  the  patient.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  certain  to  avoid  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  all  this  mischief,  by  taking  care  to  open 
at  once,  and  by  a  large  incision,  the  two 
divisions  of  the  cyst.  No  confinement  of 
matter  can  then  take  place,  and  the  suppu- 
rative inflammation  generally  commences 
and  terminates  favourably. 

When  once  the  incisions  are  made,  the 
liquid  has  escaped,  and  the  cyst  is  freed 
from  these  semitransparent  bodies,  which 
are  sometimes  tolerably  numerous,  a  piece 
of  lint  ought  lo  be  introduced  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound.  M.  Dupuytren  has  some- 
times passed  a  seton  from  the  opening  in 
one  half  of  the  tumour  to  that  in  the 
o' her;  but  he  had  now  ceased  to  eniploy 
that  method,  which  he  considered  not  only 
useless  but  dangerous.  It  is  quite  suf- 
ficient that  the  edges  of  the  wound  should 
be  kept  asunder,  and  their  adhesion  thus 
prevented,  in  order  that  the  walls  of  the 
cyst  may  inflame  and  suppurate  ;  and  the 
seton  introduced  into  the  cavity  appears  to 
excite  an  inflammation  which  is  too  severe, 
and  which  may  also  propagate  itself  to  a 
distance  with  greater  facility.  The  inflam- 
mation may  likewise  extend  to  the  interior 
of  the  articulation,  and  give  rise  to  an  aa- 
cbylosed  joint.  The  seton  at  any  rate  is 
useless,  and  that  would  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  not  employing  it;  but  further  than 
that,  it  is  dangerous,  which  is  a  still  more 
urgent  rea&on  for  abandoning  it. 

Incision,  then,  and  the  suppuration  of  the 
cyst,  are  the  only  means  of  curing  these 
tumours  ;  for  we  take  it  for  granted,  no  one 
would  think  of  extirpating  them  without 
opening.  It  may  suffice  in  reference  to 
that  subject,  to  remark  that  these  tu- 
mours adhere  strongly  by  their  external 
surface,  throughout  all  their  circumference, 
to  the  surrounding  parts ;  so  that  the  idea  of 
extirpating  them  altogether  is  inadmissible. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  question  of 
operating  at  all,  we  should  rememl)er  that 
the  suppuration  of  the  cyst  is  not  always 
without  danger ;  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  valuable  directions  of  M.  Dupuytren,  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  incisions,  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  mischief,  there  is  still 
room  for  dreading  unfavourable  conse- 
quences, which  may  bring  the  life  of  the 
patient  into  jeopardy.  We  should  also 
bear  in'mind  that  these  tumours  are  never 
attended  with  pain,  nor  do  they  occasion 
any  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  ob- 
structing, by  their  bulk,  the  motion  of  the 
Joint  Wa  ought  not,  therefore,  to  resort  to 
an  operatioui  unless  the  tumour  has  aa* 
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qair«d  a  volame  bo  conrideiable  aft  to  fatigue 
tlM  patient,  and  prevent  the  free  exercise  of 
his  profession ;  or  at  any  rate  unless  the  pa- 
tient be  very  argent  for  its  performance.  In 
all  other  cases  prudence  directs  us  not  to 
interfere  with  tumours,  which  occasion  no 
pain,  and  are  attended  with  no  danger. 
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WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Drea4ful  Accident  from  Machinery  ^Diattym 
of  the  Head  of  the  Os  Humeri,  ^c,  Sfc. 
S)eath. 

A  FiMB  stout  boy,  ag^d  15,  was  received  May 
19th,  into  the  Northumberland  ward,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  White. 

We  were  not  able  to  obtain  a  very  precise 
aeeonat  of  the  way  in  which  this  dreadful 
accident  occurred,  but  it  appears  that  the  boy 
was  employed  in  some  capacity  or  other  in  a 
veneering  mill,  worked  by  steam,  and  that 
en  the  day  of  his  admission,  he  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  spindle  of  one  of  the  wheels 
of  the  machinery,  and  that  in  this  way  the 
fractures  and  other  injuries  of  the  extremities 
were  produced. 

There  were  compound  fractures  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  of  the  right  side,  in  more  than 
one  situation.  On  the  left  side  there  was  only 
a  severe  contused  wound.  The  os  humeri 
on  the  right  side  was  fractured,  as  were  also 
tikought  to  be  the  radius  and  ulna ;  there  was 
at  least  very  severe  injuries  of  this  extremity 
in  several  situations.  ' 

The  more  remarkable  part  of  the  aeddent, 
however,  was  seated  in  the  left  upper  extre* 
mity,  which  had  been  completely  torn  from 
the  body  at  the  shoulder,  where  it  was  merely 
eonneeted  with  the  trunk  by  a  narrow  ribband 
of  skin.  It  was  not  ascertained  that  any 
of  the  ribs  had'  been  fractured,  though  the 
chest  had  evidently  been  severely  bruised. 
Blood  was  eflfosed  between  the  conjunctiva 
oculi  and  the  sclerotica. 

Mr.  White  arrived  at  the  hospital  speedily 
after  the  admission  of  the  patient,  and  the 
following  means  were  employed  for  his  relief. 

Some  brandy  was  administered,  the  nght 
1^  was  put  up  in  splints,  ftc.*;  whilst  the 
arm  of  the  same  side  was  merely  laid  on  a 
cushion.  Mr.  White  then  removed  the  left 
extremity  from  the  body,  by  merely  dividing 
the  ribband  of  skiuliefore  described.  It  was 
now  found,  on  inspecting  the  removed  extre- 
mity, that  neither  had  a  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  from  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sea* 
pula  taken  place,  nor  yet  even  a  fracture  of 
the  bone  itself,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  bnt  that  the  accident,  known  to  the 
frider   writers    by  the  name  of  diastysis*, 

*  llie  diagnosis  ef  this  case  from  ene  of 
simple  ordinary  fracture,  is  effected  by  taUnf 


had  oeeurred,  tiie  abaft  of  the  bone  havhsg 
been  disrupted  from  its  superior  epiphysis^ 
or  the  head  of  the  bone  (which  remained  in 
its  articular  cavity),  in  the  plane  of  the  ana* 
tomical  neck  of  the  bone,  in  which  situatloa 
till  about  the  period  of  puberty,  or  proeessi 
when  the  epiphysis  becomes  an  apophysis,  4 
lamma  of  cartilage  exists. 

After  the  extremity  had  been  removedi  a 
piece  of  linen  rag,  dipped  in  cold  lotion,  waa 
simply  placed  over  the  stump. 

Every  thing  calculated  in  the  least  degree 
to  add  to  the  shock  which  the  system  had 
received  from  the  acddeat,  was  avoided^ 
whether  in  the  way  of  minute  exMiinatioai 
or  changing  the  dressings,  &c,  and  the  greats 
est  stillness  was  eiyoined. 

ISth.  Dosed  at  intervals  only  during  tka 
night  Complains  of  great  pain  and  soreness 
over  the  body  generally ;  tongue  dry  and 
glazed ;  great  thirst ;  resj^ation  laborious  t 
respiratory  murmur  abnormally  puerile  over 
the  front  of  the  chest ;  pulse  feeble  and  fre> 
qaent ;  he  takes  toast-water  repeatedly. 

15th.  Countenance  anxious  ;  appeata 
worse ;  he  does  not  answer  questions  unless 
addressed  in  a  loud  voice ;  increased  oppree» 
sion  of  breathing,  from  an  aecumulatien  of 
nnicus  in  Um  bronchi,  which  he  has  not  power 
to  expectorate. 

Habeat  Mist,  efferveseens,  ad  libitum. 
Appr.  eucurb.  cnient,  c  ferro  regioai  sterniy 
et  detraeh.  sanguinis,  %  xij. 

16th.  Was  eupped  yesterday  as  directed. 
Countenance  is  sui^en  and  anxious,  though 
perhaps  less  so  than  yesterday ;  tongue  dry 
and  glazed;  lips  covered  withrhagades ;  pulse 
170,  sharp  and  irritable  ;  he  answers  ques* 
tions  dlitinetly,  though  in  a  low  tone  of  v<^ee  % 
says  he  is  in  no  pain  ;  takes  drink  freely  to 
allay  the  thirst  of  which  he  complains.  When 
Mr.  White  saw  him  he  thought  him  some* 
what  better,  and  observed  that  it  was  extra* 
ordinary  to  see  how  long  he  continued  after 
such  an  injury,  which,  could  the  chest  be  re^ 
lieved  of  its  load,  would  almost  warrant  aa 
in  anticipating  a  fhvonrable  termination. 
He  ventured  to  allow  him  a  little  nourish- 
ment, in  the  fbrm  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  beef 
tea,  which  he  took  with  a  relish,  and  which 
was  to  be  repeated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
house  surgeon. 

1 7  th.  The  patient  died  to-day,  having  sank 
gradually  through  the  night. 

T^imow  qf  the  Tongue, 

John  Richardson,  aged  16,  was  admitted 

into    Northumberland  ward,   March    17tii, 

1835,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Lynn. 

The  lad  Is  of  a  pale  delicate  looking  strunsous 

into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  lesion, 
the  age  of  the  patient  in  such  cases,  as  upon 
a  careiful  auMcttitettory  exploration,  present  no 
traces  of  crepitus,  which  it  is  obvious  can 
never  occur  in  any  caae  of  diastysia. — RftfmtT- 
Mil  dUNNim  Medical  Md  iBNiyM /owwi^ 


784  aoifiial  lUparii^  WethmmUr  tUipUal. 

iMUt,  mxA  aiipwcBtly  of  ft  ctimted  gfowth.  reHedtet,  with  tlie  enepttoft  ftf  the  iofine, 
Dftriag  the  Ust  fifteen  months,  he  has  beea  which  be  has  not  had  y^  R.  Tlnet.  iodisi, 
employed  at  the  gae-worka  in  WestmiBater.  ^  j ;  Capt.  asger  gtL  x  (doai  gradatim  B«e- 
Daring  the  late  winter,  and  likewiie  the  fire-  tari),  ter  qnoUdie.  R.  Uag.  hydrarg,  J  J  ; 
eadittg  one»  he  had  sererai  atlaeka  of  cy-  Chrea  coll.  oarni  noete  infrieeiCBd.  Be-  M^S" 
aanehe  aaginoia.  FStc  or  six  months  ago,  nes.  sniph.  |j;  Magncs.  carb.5iit  Tiact. 
he  first  noticed  an  sltcration  in  his  voice,  and  senoae,  |  ss ;  Inf.  sennae,  §  ^  ;  M.  capt.  S  U  ; 
ft  diAcnlty  in  performing  the  act  of  deglnti-     P.  Rn. 

tion,  which  were  the  first  symptoms  of  liis  28th.  He  has  employed  the  ointment  three 
pfcsevt  aileetion.  These  have  gone  on  pro-  times,  and  the  mouth  has  become  slightly 
greasing  regularly,  to  the  time  of  his  admis-  affected ;  the  tumour  on  the  tongne  looKa 
aion,  prior  to  which  they  proved  so  seriously  less  irritable  :  he  has  been  ordered  fish  diet, 
aano^ng,  as  to  lead  him  to  seek  relief  at  the  3 1st.  Since  he  has  been  taking  the  iodine, 
hospltaL  On  examining  his  month,  and  as  well  as  employing  tbe  other  remediea,  be 
cansing  him  to  protrude  his  tongne,  a  small  thinks  that  deglutition  has  been  easier  than 
fovndish  tumour  waa  seen  about  the  centre     before. 

of  the  dorsum  of  this  organ,  situate  imme-  April  Sod.  The  tincture  has  been  auper- 
diately  under  the  mucous  membrane.  Upon  seded  by  the  following  form  of  aqueous  solution 
iatrodueing  the  finger,  it  was  found  that  this  of  iodine :  ft.  lodini  gr.  v;  Potassse  hydrio- 
formed  but  the  anterior  border  of  a  large  ta-  datis,  gr.  x ;  Aquc  destillat.  ^  ss ;  M.  ft.  soln- 
monr,  involving  the  general  substance  of  the  tio,  capt.  gt.  v,'ter  die  ex  aquse  unciam. 
root  of  the  tongue.  The  boundaries  of  thia  He  has  likewise  had  fourteen  leeches  ap- 
tumour  could  be  pretty  distinctly  ascertained  plied  to  the  neck  (the  ointment  having  been 
by  examining  the  under  surface  of  the  organ  discontinued),  but  at  present  he  remains  much 
where  it  lies  in  tbe  fioor  of  the  mouth.    The     the  same. 

iuperior  surface  of  the  tumour  was  found  to  4th.  The  tumour  in  the  tongue  appears  to 
be  fissured  and  ulcerated  from  tbe  round  be  sensibly  diminishing,  and  as  a  consequenee, 
elevated  tumour  before  mentioned,  in  and  the  various  symptoms  arising  from  It  are  all 
around  the  median  line,  as  far  bsck  as  the     somewhat  relieved. 

epiglottis  and  oshyoides,  or  very  nearly.  8tb.  Considerable  amendment  baa  taken 

The  surface  of  this  ulcer  was  very  irregn-     place  ;  the  tumour  is  much  less  than  at  last 

lar  to  the  toueh,  and  secreted  a  glairy  and     report ;   and  the  ulcerated  surface  on  the 

imperfect  pus,  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste,     dorsum  appears  to    be  healing.      He  has, 

The  soft  palate,  with  ita  arches,  and  the  ton-     ever  since  his  admission  into  the  hospital, 

ails  appear  to  be  implicated  in  the  affection,     been  troubled  with  otorrhcea  on  the  left  side, 

there  being  a  rather  largfe  tumour  in  the  si-     which  has  been  attended  with  a  considerable 

tuation  of  the  left  tonsil.    The  anterior  arch     degree  of  deafness,  but  the  discharge  from  the 

of  the  palate  of  tbe  same  side,  likewise,  ap-     ear  is  much  less  than  it  has  been,  and  the 

pears  to  have  gained  a  preternatural  ndhe-     deafness  is  not  so  marked.      His  general 

sion  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  from  the  ex-     health  appears  somewhat  better  than  when 

tension,  most  probably,  of  a  chronic  inflam-     admitted.     He  takes  the  iodine,  &c.  and  no 

mation  from  that  organ.    There  ia  little  or     unpleasant  symptom  has  arisen  from  its  use. 

no  pain  except  on  deglutition,  when  it  is  of  a         IStb.   Much  better — ^the  deglutition  and 

dull  but  shooting  kind ;  the  voice  is  nasal,     articalation  are  both  improved  by  the  dim!- 

and  very  indistinct.    The  general  health  of    nisbed  size  of  the  tumour. 

the  boy  appears  to  be  unaffected  by  the  local         92nd.  ContiDues  to  improve,  and  is  atill 

affections,  thoujrh,  as  before  stated,  he  ap*     taking  the  iodine  drops  in  increased  doses. 

pears  to  be  only  of  a  weakly  character.  May  9tb.  Little  tumefaction  is  now  per* 

Mr.  Lynn  at  first  thought  that  the  adhe-     ceptible  in  the  tongrue ;  but  there  is  still  an 

aion  between  the  arch  of  the  palate  and  tbe     excavated  surface  on  its  dorsum,  particularly 

tongue,  was  the  primary  affection,  and  that     near  the  root,  which  though  less  fissured,  and 

considerable  benefit  would  be  likely  to  accrue     not  so  deep,  has  not  yet  clcatrbEcd. 

from  its  division  with  the  scalpel ;  but  Mr.         June  6th.  During  the  last  month,  the  dis- 

Outhrie,  whose  opinion  he  asked,  considered     ease  appears  to  have  been  very  much  station- 

the  adhesion  to  be  altogether  of  a  secondary     ary,  and  the  appearances  do  not  seem  to 

and  symptomatic  character,  depending  upon     warrant  at  all  a  more  favourable  report  than 

the  disease  in  the  tongue;  the  best  treat-     at  that  period.    The  quantity  of  the  iodine 

ment  of  which  he  sbodld  regard  to  be  one     drops  has  now^been  increased  to  thirty  drops 

consisting  of  iodine  and  mercury,  with  atten*     at  the  dose,  without  producing  any  unplea- 

tion  to  the  state  of  the  general  health.     He     sant  effect ;  during  the  last  week  it  has  been 

thought  that  the  best  form  of  employing    totally  suspended.    A  few  days  ago  a  piece 

these  remedies,  would  be  that  of  taking  the     of  caseous  substance,  about  the   size  of  a 

iodine  internally;  and  in  addition,  of  emptoy-    bean,  came  away  with  bis  saliva,  which  is 

lag  friction,  with  an  ointment  of  iodine  and     supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  a  tuber* 

mercury;  to  which  Mr.  Lynn  assented.  cular  cyst,  forming  the  basis  of  the  lingnal 

Mth.  The  fbllowing  have  been  ordered  for     tumour.    The  deafness  of  the  left  ear  is  now 

Mm,  ftiid  he  hiif  commeooed  the  use  of  the     nearly  gone. 


PoUcy  of  Small  F^  to 


901.  DiMharged  the  hospital  this  day,  hAT- 
ing  been  made  an  ont-patieat. 


PraeHiioners, 


TSS 


Cknmk    OrthUtB-^HydreetU    treated    with 

Iodine, 

Samnd  Gimbert,  aged  S6,  was  admitted 
April  4th,  1835,  into  Northumberland  ward, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  being  an 
invalid  at  this  time,  the  man  became  a  pa- 
tient of  Mr.  Hale  Thomson,  Assistant^sur- 
geon  to  the  Hospital. 

He  has  suffered  from  an  enlarged  testicle 
(of  the  right  side)  during  the  last  four  months, 
which  was  both  insidious  in  its  origin  and 
tedious  in  its  progress,  making  its  appearance 
without  any  assignable  cause  having  been 
present,  or  at  least  known,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  strain  in  the  loins ;  and  having 
gradually  increased  in  size  until  it  attained 
its  present  ma^itude,  which  is  about  that 
of  a  gooseys  egg,  or  even  larger.  Part  of 
the  tumour  is  however  evidently  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  presence  of  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  which  appears  to  have  been  form- 
ing  during  the  same  period.  Above  and  be- 
hind the  hydrocele  the  enlarged  testicle  may 
be  distinguished,  which  is  of  a  cartilaginous 
hardness^  more  particularly  at  its  external 
border,  but  disappearing  towards  its  anterior 
and  internal  margin.  Little  or  do  i^ain  is 
produced  by  handling  it,  nor  has  he  pain  at 
other  times,  except  of  a  very  obscure  kind. 
The  epididymis  appears  to  participate  in  the 
enlargement,  but  it  is  with  difficulty  distin- 
gnished  from  the  general  swelling.  The  left 
testicle  is  quite  healthy. 

He  is  a  married  man  with  a  family  of  five 
children.  His  general  health  appears  to  be 
unimpaired ;  his  appetite  is  good  and  bowels 
regular. 

6th.  Mr.  Thomson  performed  paracen- 
tesis scroti,  and  drew  off  nearly  a  pint  of 
fluid. 

8th.  A  hard  swelling  has  appeared  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  head  of  the  left  tibia, 
of  which  he  complaint  as  being  very  painful, 
which  on  examination  appears  to  depend  upon 
inflammation  with  thickening  of  the  perios- 
team.  Mr.  Snowdon,  the  house-surgeon,  has 
directed  the  application  of  leeches  over  the 
inmour,  and  subsequently,  common  emollient 
cataplasms. 

1 0th.  The  leeches  and  poultices  have  given 
him  great  relief;  but  he  still  complains  of 
nocturnal  pains,  especially  In  the  superficial 
part  of  the  bone.  Although  he  has  occasion- 
ally had  a  sore  throat,  there  docs  not  appear 
to  be  sufficient  ground  to  ascribe  either  that 
or  the  affection  of  the  bones  to  a  syphilitic 
taint ;  and  as  he  altogether  disclaims  having 
ever  been  the  subject  of  any  primary  symp* 
toms,  it  seems  reasonable  to  regard  tiie  pre- 
sent affection  as  being  of  an  arthritic  nature. 
The  following  remedies  have  been  directed 
for  him. 


I^.  PUul.  hydrarg.  gr.  v.  ft.  piL  omnl  aoeta,' 
maneqae  sumeod. 
[^.Decocti  sarsaparillc  Oss,  qaotidie  Ubend. 

14th.  The  tumefaction  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia  has  beeome  mueh  diminished,  but  the 
noetornal  pains  are  still  very  troublesome. 

15th.  Remains  much  the  same.  A  little 
tenderness  of  the  gums  has  manifested  itself. 

I^.  Emp.  carthar.  genu  appl. 

18th.  Much  as  before  ;  slight  ptyalism 
is  present. 

Habeat  statin  ol  rieini,  I  ss,  sumat ;  pilul. 
hydrarg.  quotidie. 

35th.  He  was  ordered  the  following  on 
the  83rd. 

I^.Tinet.  iodine,  5m;  Potassie  hydroidat 
gr.  ij ;  aquae,  S  viij.  M.  ft.  Mist.  capt.  coehl. 
ampl.  j,  bis  die. 

After  taking  the  first  dose  of  medichie,  a 
rather  severe  diarrhcea  made  its  appearance, 
which  however  ceased  on  his  omitting  the 
sarsaparilla,  which  he  had  been  taking  at  the 
same  time.  The  testicle  is  somewhat  less 
swollen  and  hard.  There  is  still  a  good  de- 
gree of  ptyalism,  and  he  has  not  yet  omitted 
taking  the  mercurial  pill  onee  daily. 

SOth.    The  testide  remains  much  as  be- 
fore ;  the  general  tumefoetion,  however,  is 
increased,  by  a  fresh  aocomulation  of  fluid  in. 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

May  9th.  Mr.  Thomson  again  evacuated 
the  contents  of  the  hydrocele,  wiiich  amount- 
ed to  four  or  five  ounces  of  a  yellowish  serum. 
He  performed  the  operation  vrith  a  lancet, 
and  did  not  employ  a  trocar.  The  testiele 
vras  now  found  to  have  undergone  consider- 
able reduction  of  sixe  and  hardness.  He 
eontinues  to  take  the  iodine  mixture. 

18th.     He  eontinues  better,  and  only  a 
slight  seeretion  of  finid  appears  to  have  been  , 
going  on  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

June  9th.  During  the  last  three  weeks 
the  testicle  has  gradually  grown  less,  and  all 
the  symptoms  have  by  degrees  left  him.  He 
was  considered  sufficiently  relieved  to  be  able 
to  leave  the  hospital,  though  he  is  to  oontinae 
as. an  out-patient. 

1 5th.  When  he  was  at  the  hospital  to-day, 
he  stated  that  very  little  enlargement  of  the 
organ  is  now  remidning. 

POLICY  OF  SMALL  PEBS  TO  JUNIOR  MEDI- 
CAL PRACTITIONERS. 

To   the  Editor  qf  the  London  Medical  and 

Surgical  Journal, 
Sir— Being  an  anti- monopolist  I  feel  confi- 
dent you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  the 
following  statement. 

Oraduated  Fe«$  in  DkMm. 

**  Bt  les  homines  en  place  r^pdtent  a  ceuz 
qu'on  d^pouille  pais  pais  c'est  pour  votre 
biin." — PxacAL. 

Although  much  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gradoated  fees,  the  junior  meBbert 
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hare  Ml  yet  riieB  en  muee,  to  diake  of  Qie 
incabiu  of  an  OTergrown  mosc^ly  in  Dah- 
lia,    la  the  pretcnt  crowded  state  of  the 
profeaeioa  aome  change  is  indispensable  with 
respect  to  fees,  to  save  the  majority  from 
penury;  those  in  power  ezelaim,  that  a  silver 
fee  would  degrade  their  honourable  profession. 
None  conid  advocate  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  honour  more  than  I  do,  but,  there  is 
a  pseudo-honour  invented  by  self  interest,  and 
preached  to  the  wild  imag:ination  of  the  boy, 
for  the  eiduflive  benefit  of  the  former,  which 
I  am  decidedly  hostile  to.     When  the  junior 
member  li  ifualified  to  practise,  he  finds  the 
public,  ignorant  of  his  attainments,  will  only 
give  the  guinea  to  one  of  his  eminent  brethren; 
9ttd  as  he  has  been  taught  to  despise  a  loss  re- 
muneration, he  is  obliged  to  pass  through 
years  of  obsairityi  depeudiog  on  the  falla- 
cious promises  of  his  former  masters.     What 
is  the  consequence  of  this  system  ?   The  dupe 
of  to-morrow  finds  himself  deceived  **  like 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  who  chased 
the  sun.'/     Year  glides  after  year,  until  the 
ieasoa  of  energy  is    past ;  .the  victim  of 
this  vaunted'  honour  finds,  after  attending 
patients  gratuitously  for  years,  that  like  the 
squirrel  in  the  cage  he  has  been  labouring 
without  advancing ;  and  with  embittered  feel- 
ings accepts  some  poor  Dispensary,  where  he 
caa  bury  his  disappointment  far  from  the 
scene  of  his  youthful  ambition.    This  is  un- 
fortunately not  an  exaggerated  picture  of 
our  present  condition.    What  then  is  the 
remedy?   Graduated  fees.     In  the  army,  does 
the  lieutenaat  expect  the  same  pay  as  the 
captain,  or  the  migor  as  the  colonel  ?  No  ; 
does  not  the  established  man  in  trade  demand 
a  higher  price  than  the  beginner  ?     Certainly; 
this  is  just.     Why  should  our  profession  dif- 
fer ?  The  guinea  fee  is  a  relic  of  the  age  of  the 
buckled  wig,  and  goM-headed  cane ;  in  that 
day  a  medical  man  was  ademi-god,  who  never 
touched  silver  $  but  at  present  that  veil  of 
mystery  is  removed,  and  hundreds  of  strug- 
gling members,  if  once  this  subject  were  pub- 
licly discussed,  would  come  forward  in  dcfi- 
anee  of  the  monopolists.    At    present  the 
public  cannot  offer  less  than  gold  or  paper, 
which  they  regard  as  too  much  for  a  tyro 
practitioner,  consequently  it  is  added  to  the 
colossal  fortune  of  some  head  man.     Let  us 
now  look  to  the  Parisian  medical  men,  who 
have   certainly  advanced    with    more   rapid 
atrides  in  the  pursuit  of  science  than  we  have. 
I  do  not  presume  to  be  able  to  analyse  thfr 
causes  of  this  superiority  ;  one  I  am  convin- 
ced is,  that  the  young  man  has  some  indace- 
ment  to  bring  his  energies  into  play  ;   the 
lowest  fee  is  certainly  small,  but  it  is  some- 
thing  tangible  leading  to  greater  benefits 
We  may  point  to^hope  in  the  distant  prospect 
in  vaia,  while  immediate  reward  spurs  on  the 
mind  to  enervated  action.     In  youth  reward 
is  not  our  only  object,  fame  and  notoriety  are 
e^uafly  iti  view ;  but  I  iftsist  that  without 


■ooM  TVAvaun^&oti^  notoriatyia  iMrt  Ji'biMle. 
Were  the  same  system  followed  in  Dubliat 
many  a  junior  member  who  now  parades  the 
sunny  side  of  Grafton -street,  would  be  found 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  his  profession.  Soma 
nominal  supporters  of  the  honourable  fee  ac- 
tually take  five  shillings,  by  paying  four  visits 
for  a  pound ;  this  will  not  do,  it  is  coquetting, 
but  does  not  arrive  at  what  we  seek ;  the 
patient,  perhaps  a  struggling  tradesman,  is 
still  obliged  to  give  the  pound,  where  the  esse 
required  but  one  visit.  I  may  now  ask  how 
can  we  best  effect  our  purpose  ?  I  leave  this 
point  for  eonsultation,  recommending  active 
treatment. 

A  €Vi0ion  SoLicrroft. 

Dubtin,  June  30ih,  1835. 


BOOKS. 

Observations  on  the  Climate  and  Produc- 
tions of  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  Advan- 
tages of  Emigration  to,  and  Colonizing  the 
interior  of  that  Country ;  together  with  in- 
cidental remarks  on  the  Diseases,  their 
treatment,  founded  upon  a  long  experience 
within  the  Tropics.  By  John  Hancock* 
M.D.,  Zee,  8vo.  pp.  89.  London.  1835. 
Frazer.  ., 

An  interesting  essay  to  the  ge&enl  and 
medical  reader. 

The  Medical  Quarterly  Review,  No.  VIII. 
July  1.  J.  Souter. — This  journal  is  ^Uscon- 
tinued.  It  was  conducted  on  fair  and  ho- 
nourable terms,  and  its  editor  is  entitled  to 
much  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  executed.  We  perceive  that  an- 
other quarterly  journal  is  announced  for  the 
beginning  of  next  year;  but  we  are  not 
very  certain  that  there  is  room  for  it,  while 
our  contemporary,  the  Medico-Chirargical 
Review,  deserves  and  obtains  so  much  pa- 
tronage. We  are  disposed  to  think  the  time 
for  quarterlies  has  almost  gone  t>y. 

Dr.  Ryan*s  Formulary  is  published  this 
day,  and  may  be  had  of  his  publislier  and  all 
booksellers. 


-     CORRESPONDENTS. 

New  jRe^mlaiwm  ^  Apoiheeane^  HalL^ln 
reply  to  several  correspondents,  we  have 
to  state,  that  the  Hall  will  allow  regaatn- 
tion  on  receiving  a  memorial  to  tliai  ef- 
fect, which  should  be  forwarded  before 
Thursday,  when  the  court  sks.  Attend- 
ance on  midwifery,  botany,  or,  we  be- 
lieve, any  subject,  will  be  allowed. 

A  Birmitkgham  Subscriber.-^li  is  more  pru- 
dent to  omit  the  correspondence. 

F.  W.  R.  will  hear  from  us  by  letter. 

The  Clerkenwdl  Jurists. — ^The  strictures  «i« 
too  penonal. — The  naatter  may  be  left  to 
the  opinion  of  the  profession. 

The  Qold'htaded  Ceme  ia  under  coBaidexa« 
tion. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THE 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  MEDICINE, 

dbliverbd  by  jobn  fletchbe,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.e.,  at  thb  argtlb  8qvarb  sonool  ov 

uedicine,  edinburob;  session  1834-35. 

Lecture  xxiv. 


Varuna  Doctrines  of  Sympathy  considered  ^Ecidences  of  the  Pa&sage  of  Si/mpathiet  by  the 

Respiratory  System  of  Nerves. 

Another  doctrine,  and  still  a  somewhat  prevalent  one,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  sym- 
pathetic irritations  is,  that  they  take  place  through  the  brain,  the  direct  and  primary  irri- 
tation exciting  first,  by  some  unknown  means,  sensation,  while  sensation  further  excites, 
by  means  equally  unknown,  indirect  and  secondary  irritations  in  distant  parts  (a).  And 
.the  proof  of  this,  say  tiie  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  is  that  the  same  sensation — for  ex- 
ftmple,  that  which  gives  rise  to  a  desire  for  venery*~excited  by  primary  irritations  of  two 
different  organs,  gives  rise  to  secondary  irritations  of  the  same  distant  (mrt ;  whereas  differ ^ 
ent  sensations — forj  example,  those  producing  gratification  and  annoyance — excited  by 
primary  irritationi  of  the  same  organ,  give  rise  to  secondafe^  irritations  of  different  distant 
parts :  such  sympathetic  irritation,  therefore,  they  contend,  cannot  depend  on  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  irritation  primarily  excited,  but  must  arise  from  that  of  the  sensation  thence 
resulting.  But  all  this  applies  only  to  passion  or  instinct — not  to  sympathy  properly  so 
called — and  in  as  far  as  it  does  even  this,  it  only  tells  us  what  we  do  not  require  to  be  in- 
formed of,  natnely,  that  every  form  of  passion  must  be  preceded  by  sensation,  as  the 
latter  must  by  irritation,  while  it  gives  us  no  sort  of  clue  to  what  alone  we  want  to  know, 
to  wit,  by  what  means  passion — no  matter  how  excited — acts  as  a  stimulus  on  the  irrita- 
bility of  distant  organs.  And  that  it  cannot  apply  to  sympathy,  properly  so  called,  is 
manifest  from  this,  that  sympathetic  irritations  are  not  less  observable  when  the  primary 
irritation  is  seated  in  an  organ  apparently  destitute  of  sensiferous  nerves — the  lungs  or 
■tomach  for  instance — than  to  one  furnished  with  them  ;  that  even  the  division  of  these 
nerves,  when  they  exist,  makes  no  material  difference  in  the  certainty  with  which  such 
secondary  irritations  are  excited  in  distant  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  sneezing  from  vola- 
tiles  to  the  nostrils,  after  the  destruction  of  both  the  olfactory  and  trigeminus  nerves  (6), 


(a)  The  principal  authors  who  have  main- 
tained  this  opinion  are,  Whytt  (Physiol. 
Ep.  1755),  Haller  (El.  Physiol.  1757).  and 
Monro  (On  the  Struct,  and  Furict.  of  the 
Nerv.  Syst.  17B3)  *,  and  with  respect,  at  least 
to  some  cases  of  sympathy,  Blumenbach 
(Ipst.  Physiol.  178C).  It  has  been  recently 
advocated  also  by  Professor  Alison;  who 
kas, apparently  rather  too  hastily,  concluded 
that,  because  Whytt,  Haller,  and  Monro 
could  not,  half  a  century  ago,  explain  the 
commuuication  of  sympathetic  irritations 
npon  the  principle  of  any  association  of 
nervesi  such  an  explanation  must  bestiil 
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impossible.  (Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
182t)}.  There  are  probably  many  mor^ 
things,  however,  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
were  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.  Similar 
doctrines  are  maintained  likewise  by  Brous- 
sais,  Georget,  and  Ronx. 

{b)  Magendie  has  shown  this  with  respect 
to  the  olfactory  nerve — and  it  is  his  prin- 
cipal argument,  although  a  very  fallacious 
onci  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  nerve  of 
smell — and  Sir  Charles  Bell  with  respect  to 
the  trigeminus,  a  palsy  of  this  nerve  on  the 
right  si<1e  having  been  found  quite  compa- 
tible wjih*  the  usual  effect  of  volatiies,  ap- 

B  B  B     . 
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that  some  of  the  xnogt  striking  examples  of  sympathetic  irritation — for  example,  the  act 
of  respiration — are  not  interrapted  daring  sleep,  or  in  comatose  diseases,  and  are  compa- 
tible with  the  congenital  defect  of  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  even  the  arti- 
ficial removal  of  the  greater  part  of  this  organ  does  not  obviate  (he  occurrence  of  conTol- 
sions,  in  almost  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  from  a  primary  irritation  of  one 
part  of  the  surface.    How  is  all  this  reconcileable  with  the  doctrine  that  it  is  only  throagh 
sensation  that  sympathy  operates  on  distant  organs,  and  that  it  always  takes  the  brain  aa 
a  kind  of  half-way  house  on  its  journey  P    It  is  true  the  advocates  for  the  hypothesis  in 
question  take  no  aceount  of  the  nerves— sensiferous  or  any  other — assuming  )t  is  a  funda- 
mental axiom  that  no  anatomical  principles  are  at  all  adequate  to  explain  the  route  which 
sympathetic  irritations  are  frequently  observed  to  follow.      If,  say  they,  the  nerves  were 
the  vehicles  of  the  primary  irritation,  becoming  always,  as  they   imagine,  sensation, 
which  excites  sympathetic  action,  since  different  primary  irritations  of  any  one  part,  in 
journeying  to  different  parts,  must  each  travel  by  a  different  road,  it  follows  that  every 
one  which  is  adapted  to  excite  a  distinct  sympathetic  action,  must  have  a  distinct  nerve  to 
convey  it  to  and  from  the  brain.    Among  the  examples  of  sympathetic  action  already  enu> 
merated,  we  find  that  of  sneezing,  from  acrid  substances  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and, 
among  those  of  the  operation  of  passion  as  astimalus  to  irritability,  that  of  syncope  from 
depression,  such  as  is  excited  by  mawkish  odours,  that  of  a  flow  of  saliva  from  desire, 
such  as  is  excited  by  savoury  odours,  and  that  of  vomiting  from  disgust,  such  as  is  excited 
by  nauseous  odours.    Now  admitting  for  a  moment  that  all  had  to  pass  through  the  brain, 
if  we  presume,  say  those  who  attempt  to  explain  sympathetic  action  by  affirming  that  it 
is  inexplicable,  that  such  piimary  irritation  is  translated  by  nerves,  we  must  conceive  that 
these  are  bound  up  in  the  sensiferous  nerves  leading  from  the  nose  to  the  brain,  and  again 
from  the  brain  elsewhere — one  filament  for  acrid,  a  second  for  mawkish,  a  third   for 
savoury,  and  a  fourth  for  nauseous  odours,  since  each  has  to  be  conveyed  to  a  different 
distant  part  (a).    But  even  continuing  to  admit  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  sensation 
that  all  such  irritations  operate — and  such  is  certainly  the  case  with  those  which  give  rise 
to  passion^ — it  seems  perfectly  easy  to  understaud  that  the  character  of  the  sensation  will 
vary  in  every  case,  although  conducted  by  the  same  nerve,  according  to  that  of  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  irritation  where  it  arises.     It  is  true,  the  olfactory  nerve  takes  cogni- 
sance only  of  that  produced  by  odoriferous  particles,  the  optic  of  that  produced  by  light, 
and  the  auditory  of  that  produced  by  the  vibrations  whence  sound  arises ;  but  each  is  sus- 
ceptible of  very  different  impressions  from  different  modifications  of  these  respective  irri- 
tations ;  and  when  such  impressions, or  their  consequences,  are  to  be  again  conducted  from 
the  sensorium  or  bruin,  so  as  to  act  as  stimuli  on  the  irritability  of  distant  organs,  it  is 
equally  easy  to  conceive,  either  that  they  may  travel  by  this  or  that  nerve,  according  to 
circumstances,  or  that,  travelling  equally  by  all  the  nerves  belonging  to  a  certain  system, 
they  still  display  their  effects  only  or  chiefly  on  those  parts  to  the  specific  irritability  of 
which  they  are  respectively  adapted — in  the  same  manner  as  the  primary  irritation  on 
which  expiration  depends  is  conveyed,  probably,  by  the  same  nerves  as  that  on  which  inspi- 
ration depends,  but,  being  of  a  different  character,  it  acts  on  a  totally  different  set  of 
muscles.  But  with  cases  of  sympathy  properly  so  called,  it  is  probable,  for  reasons  already 
assigned,  that  sensation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do;  nor  is  its  instrumentality  in  exciting 
the  irritation  of  the  brain,  in  which  passion  or  instinct  consist,  at  all  connected  with  the 
present  inquiry,  since,  in  regarding  this  agent  as  a  stimulus  to  irritability,  we  start  direetly 
from  the  irritation  of  the  brain,  however  produced,  and  it  is  the  translation  of  this  to  other 
parts  which  alone  requires  to  be  explained.     We  may  conclude  then  that  the  doctrine  of 
intermediate  sensation,  as  applied  to  sympathetic  irritation  generally,  is  erroneous — and  aa 
applied  to  that  excited  by  passion  or  instinct,  is  superfluous;  and  that  that  which  assumes 
that  any  association  of  terms  must  be  incompetent  to  explain  the  translation  of  the  pri. 
mary  irritation  in  which  both  originate,  has  not  been  established  by  any  argument  ad 

There  still  remain  two  other  opinions  respecting  the  communication  of  sympathetic  irri- 
tations—one, that  it  depends  on  either  the  contiguity  or  continuity  of  the  sympathising 
organs,  the  other,  that  it  hinges  on  iheir  similarity  in  either  structure  or  function  (d).  But 
with  respect  to  contiguity  or  continuity  as  a  means  of  explaining  Ihe  simultaneous  irrita- 
tion of  any  two  organs,  upon  a  stimulus  being  applied  to  one  of  them,  it  is  sufficient  to 


plied  to  the  right  nostril,  in  exciting  sneez-  be  effected,  l,by  blood  vessels ;  2,  by  nerves; 

jng.    It  is  fair  to  acknowledge,^  however,  3,  through  the  sensorium ;  4,  by  contiguity 

that    the    latter   fact   is  denied  by  Bel-  of  cellular  tissue;  6,  by  continuity  of  mem- 

lingeri.  branes;  and  G,  by  similarity  of  structure  or 

(a)  Alison.  function,     the  contiguous  doctrine  found  an 

(fi)     These  complete  the  number  of  the  advocate  in  Bordeu :    the    continuous   in 

nx  modes,  enumerated  by  Haller,  in  which  John  Hunter  ;  the  analogous,    at  least  in 

sympathetic  actions  have  been  presumed  to  some  cases,  in  Blumenbach. 
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vtfev  to  the  above  enumerated  instances  of  proper  sympathetic  irritatiQxtf-^«ad  iO  iboM 
excited  by  passion  or  instinct  the  doctrine  is  obviously  quite  inapplicable— in  order  to 
show  that,  while  frequently  little  or  no  sympathy  exists  between  organs  the  most  &vour- 
ably  situated  in  these  respects,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  sympathetic  irrita* 
tions  take  plaoe  between  organs  neither  contiguous  to,  nor  continuous  with,  each  othef^ 
and  consequently  that  such  conditions,  when  they  present  themselves,  are  quite  aocidentaL 
What  contiguity  or  continuity,  for  example,  is  there  in  the  case  of  the  lungs  and  respir«p 
tory  museles,  the  female  genitals  and  mammae,  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  which  depre« 
the  jaw,  the  nostrils  or  larynx,  and  abdominal  muscles  P  and  even  where  one  or  other  of 
these  conditions  exist,  as  between  the  fauces  and  stomach,  it  has  been  found  that  this  con-* 
nexion  may  be  severed  without  impairing  the  sympathy  between  them  (a),  Horeovera 
iueh  contiguous  or  continuous  organs  cannot,  any  more  than  blood-vessels  or  lymphifor« 
008  vessels,  convey  vital  impressions  otherwise  than  by  their  nerves ;  so  that,  although 
this  explanation  of  symitathetic  irritations  were  true,  it  would  be  so  only  at  one  remove.' 
And  similar  objections  apply  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  similarity  in  structure  or  function  aa 
a  means  of  explaining  such  irritations,  no  very  obvious  consent  being  met  with  between 
many  parts  the  most  nearly  allied  in  these  respects,  while  such  consent  is  most  strilsing 
in  others  without  either  of  these  conditions.  Besides,  a  correspondence  of  tissue  can  do  no 
more  than  produce  a  correspondence  of  susceptibility — and  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence  that  it  should  do  even  this-— so  that,  from  the  same  stimulus  directly  applied 
to  two  several  organs,  similar  effects  should  arise — it  cannot  certainly  afford  any  explana^ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  one  should  be  extended  to  the  other,  whidi 
Is  what  is  understood  by  sympathy;  and  to  bring  in  analogy  in  function,  when  such  is  oh* 
servable,  as  a  means  of  explaining'sympathetic  irritations,  is  obviously  to  confound  an  effect 
with  a  cause,  since  it  is  not  because  the  functions  are  connected,  that  the  parts  sympa- 
thise, but  because  the  parts  sympathise,  that  the  functions  are  connected. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  we  must  return  to  the  nervous  system  as  the  vehicle  of 
sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct,  considered  as  stimuli  to  irritability,  but  not  to  that  de- 
partment of  it  which  was  lately  mentioned.  That  the  direct  and  primary  irritation,  of 
whatever  nature  it  be,  by  which  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  body  are  excited,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  requisite  muscles  by  proper  nerves  adapted  to  the  purpose,  is  unquestionable  x 
and,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  established  residence  of  sensibility  in  one  department  of 
the  nervous  system  was  allowed  to  furnish  an  argument  h  priori  for  referring  the  analogous 
property  of  irritability  to  another,  the  established  conveyance  of  the  stimulus  to  volun- 
lary  motion  by  one  department  of  this  system  may  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  that 
it  is  by  another  that  the  analogous  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct  is  trans- 
lated ;  nor  do  the  objections  which  have  been  stated  against  regarding  the  ganglionic  sys* 
tem  as  instrumental  in  this  way,  apply  equally  to  every  other. 

But  if  this  doctrine  be  maintained,  we  must  be  prepared  to  show,  1st,  that  there  is  a  sys* 
tem  of  nerves  which,  unlike  that  by  which  the  stimulus  to  the  voluntary  movements  is 
conveyed,  is  very  extensively  distributed,  since  the  influence  of  sympathy  and  passion  or 
instinct  manifestly  extends  to  almost  every  organ  of  the  body  -,  2naly,  that  this  system 
of  nerves  is  quite  independent  of  the  sensiferoos  department ;  and  Srdly,  that  its  action 
is  not  interrupted  by  sleep  or  coma,  nor  even  by  the  want  of  the  greater  part  of  the  brain* 
Now  all  this  is  true  of  the  system  of  nerves  called  respiratory.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is 
equally  so  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  but  if  the  respiratory  nerves  are,  4thly,  developed  ii) 
all  animals  in  the  direct  ratio,  not  of  their  irritability,  like  the  ganglionic,  but  of  the  ma* 
nifestation  by  them  of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct;  if,  5thly,  tbev 
are,  unlike  the  ganglionic,  similar  in  structure  to  the  proper  motiferoos  nerves,  which 
convey  the  analogous  stimulus  of  volition;  if,  6thly,  again,  unlike  the  ganglionic,  thev 
conduct,  in  common  with  the  proper  motiferous  nerves,  the  stimulus  of  galvanism;  if, 
7thly,  any  stimulus  applied  to  them,  unlike  which  happens  with  respect  to  the  ganglionic 
nerves,  occasions  a  display  of  irritation  in  the  parts  on  which  they  are  distributed ;  and 
lastly,  if  a  lesion  of  these  nerves  produces  a  corresponding  failure  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct,  while  a  lesion  of  the  ganglionic  nerves 
has  no  such  effect,  we  shall  perhaps  have  little  hesitation  in  admitting  the  respiratory  sys^ 
tem  of  nerves  as  the  exclusive  vehicles  of  the  stimulus  in  question,  particularly  when  wo 
remember  that  not  only  the  ganglionic  system,  but  every  department  of  the  cerebro-spina^ 
system  except  this,  as  well  as  the  brain — cerebrum  and  cerebellum — is  known  to  be  other- 
wise appropriated,  so  that  this  alone  of  the  whole  nervous  system  is  left  for  the  purpose. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  each  of  the  foregoing  argu* 
ments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  respiratory  nerves  that  the  direct 
and  primary  irritation  in  question  is  so  translated  to  distant  parts  as  to  become  there  a  new 


(a)    It  was  found  by  Bichit  that  vomit-     certainly  after  dividing  tho  foUet,  aa  when 
ing  was  produced  by  irritating  the  fauces,  as     this  organ  was  entire. 
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ttimulos  to  initabilityi  and  afterwards  to  mentioiif  and  endeavour  to  obviate  some  of  the 
diief  objections  to  whicb  this  doctrine  is  amenable  (a). 

I. — The  distribution  of  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves  appears,  at  first  sight,  very  cir- 
cumscribed, and  quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  almost  universal  extension  of  sympa^y 
and  passion  or  instinct  over  the  body.  The  proper  respiratory  tract,  beginning  at  the 
tuber  annulare,  and  descending,  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the  anterior  or 
motiferous,  and  posterior  or  sensiferous  columns,  seems  to  terminate  about  the  middle  of 
the  back,  having  given  off  in  its  course  only  seven  pairs  of  nerves — the  distribution  of 
most  of  which  is  apparently  by  no  means  general — to  which  must  be  added,  perhaps, some 
filaments  to  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  nerves,  the  course  of  which,  however,  is  still  to  all 
appearance  confined  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  belly.  But  we  must  remember  that 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  other  probable  ramifications  of  these  nerves — ^the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve,  throughout  the  whole  neck,  chest,  belly,  and  pelvis,  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  roots  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  and  as  this  system  may  be  presumed,  aa 
already  explained,  to  be  universal  in  its  distribution,  partly  from  its  everywhere  accompa- 
nying the  blood-vessels,  and  partly  from  every  cerebro -spinal  nerve,  the  respiratory  inclu- 
sive, being  reinforced  by  one  or  other  of  its.  several  departments,  so,  whithersoever  a  gan- 
glionic nerve  goes,  thither  a  respiratory  filament  may  be  presumed  to  accompany  it.  Not 
to  mention,  then,  any  of  the  other  nerves  of  the  respiratory  system,  the  probable  distribu- 
tion of  the  pneuroogastric  nerve  alone  seems  sufficient  to  establish  the  claim  of  this  system 
to  be  regarded  as  almost  universally  disseminated.  We  know  that  such  is  the  case  with 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  of  fishes ;  and  when  to  this  we  add,  in  the  superior  tribes  of  ani- 
mals, the  various  other  nerves  belonging  to  this  system,  and  consider  them  as  all  associated 


(a)  In  the  tabular  view  formerly  pre- 
sented of  the  nerves  of  the  human  body, 
arranged  "  after  their  kinds,"  the  respiratory 
system  comprehended  the  pathetic,  the  fa- 
cial, the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  pneumogas- 
trie,  the  accessory,  the  phrenic,  and  the  ex- 
ternal respiratory  ;  but  the  uses  formerly,  and 
still  by  many  ascribed  to  most  of  the  indivi- 
dual nerves  of  this  system — for  of  the  whole 
collectively  nothing  was  till  very  lately 
known — ^have  been  extremely  various. 
Thus  the  pathetic  has  been  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  simply  motiferous  nerve ;  the 
fiicial,  sometimes  as  a  vehicle  of  sympathy — 
not  however  in  as  far  as  it  appertains  to  the 
respiratory,  but  is  supposed  to  appertain  to 
the  ganglionic  system,  as  by  Bellingeri — 
sometimes  as  a  simply  motiferous  nerve,  as 
by  Mayo,  and  sometimes,  besides  being  a 
Tehicle  of  sympathy,  as  a  regular  nerve,  or 
consisting  of  both  motiferous  and  sensiferous 
filaments,  likewise  by  Bellingeri — the  glos- 
so-pharyngeal and  pneumogastric,  at  one 
time— qua  ganglionic — as  vehicles  of  sym- 
pathy, as  by  Bellingeri,  at  another  as  sim- 
ply motiferous  nerves,  at  another  as  sensife- 
rous nerves,  as  by  Brachet,  who  repre- 
sents at  least  the  pneumogastric  as  con- 
veying certain  irritations  from  the  vis- 
cera to  the  sensorium,  so  as  to  occasion 
the  sensations  giving  rise  to  the  desire 
to  breathe,  to  eat,  and  so  forth,  and  at  ano- 
ther, lastly,  as  regular  nerves ;  and  the  ac- 
cessory, phrenic,  and  external  respiratory, 
either  as  simply  motiferous,  or  as  regular 
nerves.  In  the  mean  time  Prochaska  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  explicitly  to  pro- 
mulgate the  doctrine  that  at  least  the  pneu- 
mogaitric  nerve  was.  per  se,  a  vehicle  of  pas- 
sion (Comm.  de  Funct.  Syst.  Nerv.  ISOO), 
and  it  had  for  some  time  been  suspected 
that  the  function  of  respiration  was  more 
perticolarly  under  the  influence  of  the  k 


ral  portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  had 
been  described  as  distinct  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  portions  of  it  by  Chaussier  (Exp. 
Sommaire,  &c.,  1807),  especially,  as  sug- 
gested by  Le  Gallois,  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  within  the  skull  (Sur  la  Principe 
de  la  Vie,  1812),  whence  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nerves  above  enumerated  arise ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Sir  Charles  Bell  (Phil. 
Trans.  1821  and  1822),  and  his  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Shaw  (Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonrn. 
1822),  to  establish,  at  once,  the  existence  of 
the  distinct  system  of  nerves  called  respi- 
ratory, and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient. The  name  is  unfortunate,  since  it 
alludes  only  to  an  indirect,  instead  of  a  di- 
rect effectof  their  agency,  and  what  is  more, 
to  one  effect  only  out  of  thousands ;  but  to 
have  called  it  sympathetic,  would  have 
been  still  more  ambiguous,  this  name  having 
been  appropriated,  by  general  consent,  to  a 
system  of  nerves  which  has  pretty  certainly 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sympathy;  and 
perhaps  it  is  of  very  little  importance  what 
it  is  called,  provided  we  do  not  allow  the 
name  to  circumscribe  in  any  degree  our 
ideas  of  its  nature  and  office. 

*'  WhaVs  in  a  name  ?  That  which  toe  call  a  rote, 
By  any  other  name  toould  smell  as  noeei," 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  admis- 
sion of  these  nerves  as  respiratory,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  admission  of  them  as  vehicles 
of  sympathy,  at  least  in  one  instance,  since 
it  is  by  sympathy  alone,  between  distant 
parts,  tiiat  respirution  is  effected  :  and  as  na- 
ture never  uses  two  hands  where  one  will 
do,  we  might  hence  have  inferred  that  they 
were,  in  every  instance,  the  vehicle  both  of 
sympathy  in  general,  and  of  that  particular 
sympathy  in  which  passion  or  instinct,  re- 
garded as  a  stimulus  to  irritability,  consists. 
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together  at  their  common  origin  (a),  through  which  an  impression  made  upon  any  one  is 
communicatedi  according  to  its  intensity)  to  more  or  fewer  of  the  rest,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss, 
on  the  score  of  limitation,  either  in  tracing  a  respiratory  nerve  to  every  organ  of  the 
body,  or  in  explaining,  by  means  of  such  nerve,  its  sympathy  with  others.  Thus,  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  respiratory  muscles  the  sympathy  appears  to  be  maintained  by  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  with  which  the  former  are  furnished,  being  associated  at  its  origin 
at  once  with  the  roots  of  the  intercostal  and  phrenic  nerves,  so  that,  when  the  primary  ir- 
ritation, calling  for  the  inspiratory  process,  is  moderate,  the  intercostal  mascles  and  dia« 
phragm  alone  arc  excited,  with  those  of  the  accessory  and  external  respiratory  nerves,  so 
that,  when  this  primary  irritation  is  more  severe,  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  also, 
and  sides  of  the  chest  are  called  into  action,  with  those  of  the  pathetic,  facial,  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves,  so  that,  on  this  primary  irritation  becoming  intense,  many  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyes,  face,  and  throat  are  involved  in  the  general  perturbation,  and  lastly 
wilh  those  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  so  that  the  primary  irritation,  calling  for  the  expiratory 


(a)  It  would  be  improper  to  assume 
that  all  the  nerves  above  enumerated  as 
respiratory  arise  from  a  common  tract, 
without  remarking  that  this  fact  is  by  no 
means  universally  admitted.  Thus,  the  pa- 
thetic nerve  has  been  commonly  described, 
since  the  time  of  Vietissens,  as  arising  from 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  considered  as 
a  nerve  of  voluntary  motion ;  the  facial  is 
generally  represented  as  arising  from  the 
tuber  annulare  and  corpora  olivaris,  which, 
according  to  Bellingeri,  is  true  only  of  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  nerve — which  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  a  kind  of  ganglionic  nerve 
— while  the  larger  portion,  he  says,  arises 
from  the  corpora  restiformia  and  sides  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  is  a  compound  moti- 
ferous  and  sensiferous  nerve ;  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  pneumogastric  nerves  are 
described  by  Yieussens,  Santorini,and  others, 
as  arising,  partly  from  the  corpora  olivaria, 
and  partly  from  the  crura  cerebelli,  and  they 
are  again  classed  with  the  ganglionic  nerves 
by  Bellingeri;  so  that  the  only  nerves  of 
the  above  system  generally  acknowledged 
as  having  the  origin  ascribed  to  them  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell  are  the  accessory,  the  phrenic, 
and  the  external  respiratory.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  pathetic  nerve,  its  minute 
size,  which  so  long  prevented  it  from  being 
recognized  as  a  nerve  at  all,  may  easily  ex- . 
plain  the  circumstance  of  its  origin,  from  the 
summit  of  the  respiratory  track  having 
been,  till  lately,  overlooked ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  passing  into  the  orbit — a 
respiratory  nerve  in  the  orbit,  so  fertile  a 
theme  of  ridicule  to  those  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  governed  in  their  conceptions 
by  a  name — ^furnishes  no  objection,  but  on 
the  contrary,a  strong  support  to  the  opinion 
that  its  origin  and  office  are  such  as  have 
been  above  presumed ;  at  any  rate,  its  sup- 
posed origin  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
is  as  incompatible  with  the  notion  that  it  is 
a  motiferous,  as  that  it  is  a  respiratory 
nerve ;  and,  as  it  is  certainly  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  we  seem  quite  justified  in  as- 
suming that  as  its  origin  which  explains  its 
office  in  the  latter  capacity,  in  preference  to 
that  which  does  not  explain  its  office  in  the 
former.  But  still  greater  ambiguity  appears 
to  exist  with  respect  to  the  sources  of  the 


facial  nerve.  That  a  small  portion  of  this 
nerve  arises  from  the  tuber  annulare  and 
corpora  quadrigemina  is  unquestionable,  but 
the  office  of  this  portion  is  not  and  cannot 
be  that  of  a  ganglionic,  but  of  a  motiferous 
nerve — as  will  be  in  future  more  particularly 
explained,  while  the  bulk  of  it  arises,  not 
from  the  corpora  restiformia  and  sides  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  but  from  the  respiratory 
tract  immediately  between  the  corpora  oli- 
varisi  and  corpora  restiformia;  and  its  office, 
therefore,  is  not  that  of  a  regular  nerve — 
which  it  could  not  be  consistently  with 
either  its  supposed  or  real  origin — but  that 
of  a  respiratory.  Lastly,  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  while 
they  also  in  part  arise  from  the  corpora  oli- 
varia, have  their  origin  principally,  not  from 
the  crura  cerebelli,  but,  like  the  facial,  from 
the  respiratory  tract  immediately  between 
the  corpora  olivaria  and  these  crura,  so  that 
their  office  is  no  where  that  of  ganglionic 
nerves — which  is  incompatible  with  any 
view  of  their  origin — but,  in  as  far  as  they 
have  the  former  source,  that  of  motiferous 
nerves,  as  will  be  stated  more  fully  in  fu- 
ture, and  in  as  far  as  they  have  the  latter, 
that  of  respiratory.  It  may  be  observed, 
moreover,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  only  npon 
the  presumption  that  the  functions  of  the 
several  cerebro-spinal  nerves  mnst  be  dif- 
ferent, as  arising  from  different  parts,  that 
any  necessity  exists  for  showing  that  all  the 
nerves  above  enumerated  have  a  common 
origin,  in  order  to  be  justified  in  regarding 
them  all  as  vehicles  of  sympathy  and  pas- 
sion or  instinct.  It  has  never  been  proved, 
although  it  is  no  doubt  highly  probable,  that 
not  more  than  one  central  portion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  and  the  nerves  imme- 
diately counected  with  it  can  perform  this 
office ;  so  that  if  any  strong  reason  exist 
for  regarding  any  one  of  these  nerves  as  mi- 
nistering to  this  end,  such  as  the  circum« 
stance  «f  its  being,  in  certain  animals,  vi- 
carious of  some  other  nerve  which,  in  other 
animals,  is  known  to  do  so,  or  the  effects  of 
direct  experiment  upon  it,  it  needs  not  be 
at  once  excluded  from  this  office,  because  it 
cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  common 
centre  in  question.  There  may  be  associa- 
tion without  unity. 
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proeeiB,  excites  in  like  maimer  the  abdominal  and  lumber  muscles  to  action,  more  ot  1« 

violent  ill  proportion  to  its  intensity  (o).    Upon  the  same  principle,  the  sympathy  between 

almost  every  organ  of  the  body  and  the  heart  seems  to  be  maintained  by  tiie  several 

respiratory  nerves  which  are  supplied  to  these  organs,  being  associated  at  their  origins  with 

that  of  the  pneumogastric;  that  between  the  nostriis  and  lachtymal  gland  by  a  similar  asso- 

elation  of  tiie  ftcial  and  pathetic  {b) ;   between  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands,  of  one 

portion  of  the  facial,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric,  and  between  the  female 

genitals  and  mamraee,  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  intercostal,  and  perhaps  also  the  phreniCy 

and  external  respiratory  ;  between  the  fauces  and  stomach,  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and 

pneumogastric ;  and  between  almost  every  other  part  of  the  body  and  this  organ,  of  nn- 

merous  other  respiratory  nerves  and  the  nerve  in  question.    So  also  between  the  choroid 

coat  and  iris  the  sympathy  may  be  presumed  to  be  effected  by  the  association,  at  their 

origins,  of  the  diiferent  portions  of  the  pathetic  nerve  (c) ;  between  the  ear  and  gums  of 

the  different  portions  of  the  facial ;  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles  which  depreee 

the  lower  jaw,  of  the  phrenic  and  facial  nerves ;  between  the  stomach  and  diaphragm,  of 

the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic;  and  between  the  former  organ  and  all  other  parts  of  the 

body,  of  the  pneumogastric  and  various  other  respiratory  nerves.    Lastly,  the  nostrils, 

iurynx,  eye,  &c.  appear  to  extend  a  sympathy  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  by  the  association» 

at  their  origins,  respectively  of  the  facial,  pneumogastric,  and  pathetic,  and  the  lumbar 

nerves ;  the  rectum  and  urinary  bladder  to  the  same  muscles  by  a  similar  association  of 

the  pneumogastric  and  lumbar ;  and  the  integuments  of  the  arm-pit,  or  sole  of  the  footi 

to  the  expiratory  muscles,  and  indeed  to  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbst 

by  the  association  of  the  pneumogastric — connected  as  it  may  be  presumed  everywhere  to 

be  with  the  several  ganglionic  nerves  going  to  the  surface  of  the  body — and  the  lumbar 

and  numerous  other  nerves  of  the  same  system.    With  respect, also,  to  passion  or  instinctt 

the  primary  irritation  constituting  which  is  always  in  the  brain,  and  immediately  communis 

cated,  we  must  suppose,  to  the  respiratory  tract,  we  have  only  to  find  a  nerve  tending  from 

this  tract  to  the  organ  which  is  to  display  the  secondary  irritation,  in  oider  to  explain  its 

translation  by  this  system  of  nerves ;  and  that  such  a  nerve  may  be  always  either  directly 

or  indirectly  traced  to  every  organ  liable  to  be  so  acted  on  may  be  easily  inferred  from 

what  has  preceded.    We  seem  quite  justified  in  concluding,  then,  that  the  respiratory 

system  of  nerves,  so  far  from  being  circumscribed  in  its  distribution,  is  almost^universally 

disseminated  over  the  body  ;  and  that  it  is  quite  adequate,  as  far  as  regards  this  condition, 

to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  stimuli  in  question. 

II. — It  has  been  said  above  that  sympathy,  properly  so  called,  may  display  its  effects 
without  exciting  intermediately  any  sensation,  that  it  takes  place  where  the  primary  irrita- 
tion is  seated  in  parts  destitute,  to  all  appearance,  of  sensiferous  nerves,  and  that,  when 
Buch  nerves  exist,  it  is  not  obstructed  by  their  division;  and,  with  respect  to  passion  or 
instinct,  that  although  sensation  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  this,  regarded  as  a  mode  of 
thought,  it  constitutes  no  link  in  the  chain  of  its  translation,  regarded  as  a  stimulus  to  ir- 
ritability. The  nerves,  therefore,  by  which  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct  are  con- 
ducted must  be  such  as  are  quite  independent  of  the  sensiferous  system ;  and  that  this  is 
true  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  connected  as  they  are  with  a  tract  which  occupies  the  lateral 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  sensiferous  column  is  on  its  posterior  aspect,  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  In  the  case  of  sympathy,  properly  so  called,  the  primary  irritation  may,  or  may 
not  excite  sensation,  according  as  the  part,  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  have  or  have 
not  sensiferous  nerves ;  but  the  sensation  of  the  odour  of  snuff,  for  example,  contributes 
nothing  to  the  sympathetic  action,  on  either  the  lachrymal  gland  or  abdominal  muscles,  re- 
sulting fVom  its  application  to  the  schneiderian  membrane,  and  constitutes  no  part  of  the 
specific  gratification  which,  whether  it  occasion  sneezing  or  not,  it  habitually  produces,  woi 
which  appears  to  consist  in  a  general  excitement  of  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves 
throughout  all  its  ramifications.  No  direct  sensation  is  excited  by  nitrous  oxyd  taken  into 
the  lungs,  nor  by  alcohol  received  into  the  stomach,  and  yet  how  strong  is,  in  both  these 
cases,  the  sympathetic  action  on  the  rest  of  the  system ! 


{a)  In  these  cases  the  translation  of  the 
sympathy  is  from  the  lungs,  through  the 
common  centre  of  the  respiratory  system  of 
nerves,  to  the  muscles  in  question ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that,  in  every  case  of  sympathy, 
there  must  be,  in  like  manner,  a  starting 
post  and  a  goal.  The  organ  furnishing  the 
former,  is  sometimes  described  as  displaying 
an  active,  and  that  furnishing  the  latter,  a 
passive  sympathy,  with  respect  to  the  other ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  very  little  advantage 
in   retaining  these  termsi  particularly  as 


such  sympathies  appear  to  be  in  general,  ss 
we  shall  in  future  find,  mutually  convertible. 

(6)  The  lachrymal  portion  of  the  oph- 
thalmic branch  of  the  trigeminus,  by  which 
principally  the  lachrymal  gland  appears  to 
be  supplied,  is  described  by  Amussat  and 
others,  as  receiving  a  filament  from  the  pa- 
thetic, through  its  nasal  portion. 

(e)  The  ciliary  nerves,  like  the  lachry- 
mal portion  of  the  ophthalmie  nerve,  ate 
furnished  with  a  filament  from  the  pathetic, 
through  the  nasal  portion. 
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LECTURE   XU. 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  {continued) — 
Diseases  of  the  Fauces—Quinsies— Ci/nanche— 
Angina,its  Pathology  and  Treatment— Amyg. 
dalitis  -—  Tonsillitis  —  2VacAt7t»—  Cynanche 
— Maligna — Scarlatina  Maligna,  its  Patho- 
logy and  Treatment — Cases  shewing  fatality 
of  Disease — Supervention  of  Dropsies  in 
Children  and  Adults — Treatment  of  Disease 
in  Children. 

Obntlsmsn — I  have  now  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  a  most  important  clan  of  diseases 
— namely,  to  quinsies,  or  diseases  of  that 
portion  of  the  digestive  organs,  designated 
the  throat.  The  tonsils  are  liable  to  inflam- 
mation in  young  infants.  The  disease  is, 
however,  most  common  to  children  that  are 
ahle  to  walk  ;  as  these  very  often  expose 
themselves,  or  are  imprudently  exposed  by 
mothers  and  nurses  to  wet  and  cold. 

Amygdalitis,  tonsillilis,  eynanche-tonsillaris, 
or  inflammatory  sore  throat,  is  most  common 
to  children,  adoloscents,  and  adults.  It 
sometimes  terminates  in  suppuration,  and 
occasionally  in  gangrene.  These  termina- 
tions are,  however,  comparatively  rare  in 
new  born  infants.  Cynanche  or  angina  is 
commonly  termed  quinsey  ;  and  this  com- 
prises all  the  forms  now  mentioned,  as  well 
as  cynanche,  trachealis,  or  croup,  trachitis, 
cynanche  phryngea  maligna,  or  ulcerated 
sore  throat. 

Cynanche  and  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
(throat),  considered  in  a  general  view,  affects 
infants  most  frequently ;  it  sometimes  pre- 
vails, as  an  epidemic,  in  spring  and  autumn 
— seasons  remarkable  for  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  also  observed  in 
some  countries  more  than  others.  Infants 
are  most  commonly  affected  when  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  impression  of  cold  air,  after 
having  been  in  a  warm  temperature,  or  when 
they  repose  in  moist  situations  while  in  a 
state  of  perspiration.  The  sudden  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  feet,  the  action  of  a  cur- 
xent  of  cold  air  on  the  nape  or  front  of  the 
neck,  cold  drinks,  while  the  body  is  heated, 
or  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  the  deglutition 
of  acrid  or  stimulatmg  substances,  walking 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  a  cold  wind,  long 
and  loud  cries,  or  singing;  every  thing  that 
suddenly  suppresses  transpiration  (insensible 
perspiration),  or  habitual  evacuations,  and 
every  thing  which  directly  irritates  the  air* 


passages,  may  excite  inflammation  of  the 
the  throat,  windpipe,  and  induce  quinaieik 

The  preceding  causes  may  be  divided  Into 
two  classes^the  first  comprises  all  those  thttt 
directly  act  on  the  pharyngo*tracheal  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  that  which  lines  the 
throat;  and  the  other,  those  whose  action  ift 
on  organs  which  sympathise  with  it  In  tl«e 
first  class  are  all  mechanical  or  chetnical  irri- 
tants, whose  source  is  within  or  without  the 
individual;  in  the  second,  are  cold  and 
moisture,  which  applied  to  the  skin,  sup- 
presses insensible  perspiration,  and  deter- 
mines blood  from  the  skin  to  the  internal 
organs  and  mucous  membranes. 

Angina  is  often  preceded  by  cold  chills, 
followed  by  heat;  the  infant  b  restless— it 
is  deprived  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  it  often 
rejects  the  breast  milk,  or  any  other  food  it 
may  have  taken. 

The  symptoms  now  vary  according  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  If  the  tonsils  are  afiect- 
ed,  there  is  diflScult  deglutition  and  respira- 
tion ;  the  infant  raises  its  hand  to  its  throat ; 
there  is  swelling  externally,  and  on  look- 
ing into  the  throat,  we  observe  inflammatory 
redness  of  the  soft  palate,  tonsils^  and  all 
parts  that  are  visible.  The  mouth  and  throat 
are  dry  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease»  but 
soon  become  covered  with  a  tenacious  mu- 
cus or  phlegm,  and  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends along  the  mucous  membrane  into  the 
eustachian  tube  to  the  ear,  in  which  organ 
severe  pain  is  occasionally  experienced. 
This  is  often  but  not  always  the  case. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tory sore  throat,  or  to  speak  scientifically »  of 
guttural  or  pharyngeal  angina,  are  unukual 
redness,  frequently  covered  with  white  spots 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  throat,  great 
difiiculty  or  impossibility  of  deglutition,  the 
return  of  drinks  or  aliments  by  the  nostrilf , 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  after 
some  time,  an  expectoration  of  viscid,  ropy, 
whitish  or  yellowish  mucosity  (phlegm),  and 
finally,  acute  pain  in  the  eustachian  tube 
and  ear,  sometimes  alteration  of  the  voice* 
and  at  the  same  time  a  difficulty  of  articu- 
lating sounds.  In  some  cases  the  Voice  is 
altered  or  suppressed,  and  there  is  a  com- 
plete hoarseness. 

In  tracheal  angina,  or  cynanche  (Croup), 
the  infiammation  affects  the  margins  of  tlie 
glottis,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  bronchia.  In  such  cases  the 
respiration  is  impeded,  or  difficult,  the  cough 
is  hoarse,  the  voice  trembling,  the  expecto- 
ration slight,  but  after  some  time  abundant; 
the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  the  patient  is 
anxious  and  restless,  and  in  extreme  CMea, 
there  appear  to  be  danger  of  immediate  suf- 
focation. There  is  always  some  degree  of 
fever  in  this  disease,  and  it  is,  in  genemly 
more  intense  in  the  evening  or  night. 

The  duration  of  faucial,  or  guttural  angi- 
na (sore  throat),  is  more  or  less  prolonged, 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  the  ton* 
sillar  or  guttuml  form  continues  for  five  or 
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seven  days,  while  the  tracheal  or  croupal  tion  of  tracheotomy ,  of  which  there  is  a  fall 

terminates  in  one,  two,  or  three  days.  account  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Joumal,I834, 

The  first  usually  terminates  by  resolution,  vol.  4,  and  also  in  my  Journal,  1834,  toL  4. 
though  occasionally  by  suppuration :  and  in  In  fine,  tracheal  angina  may  terminate 
adults  there  may  be  ulceration  or  gangrene,  in  gangrene,  though  this  is  of  rare  occur- 
When  the  tonsils   suppurate,  the  abscess  rence. 

bursts  into  the  mouth  in  most  cases,  and  it  Each  of  these  terminations  are  character- 
may  be  opened  with  a  sharp  pointed  bis-  ized  by  peculiar  symptoms.  Thus  we  pre- 
toury.  It  often  happens  that  tont-illitis,  or  surae  that  resolution  will  take  place  when 
the  inflammatory  sore  throat,  may  become  the  disease  is  slight  and  properly  treated, 
chronic,  the  affected  parts  enlarged  and  indu-  when  the  respiration  is  not  much  impeded, 
rated,  and  this  state  may  persist,  in  grown  per-  and  when  there  is  expectoration,  but  this  is 
sons — especially  in  those  of  a  scrofulous  habit  not  to  Ije  expected  in  young  infants, 
—for  weeks  or  months,  unless  removed  by  These  do  not  expectorate,  for  when  they 
some  of  the  preparations  of  iodine.  I  have  bring  up  mucosities  by  coughing,  into  the 
seen  some  cases  in  which  the  tonsils  were  so  throat,  they  immediately  swallow  them, 
enlarged  as  tu  impede  deglutition  and  respi-  Suppuration  is  to  be  feared  when  the  disease 
ration,  and  to  require  tracheotomy.  In  one  is  prolonged  and  does  not  yield  to  remedies, 
case  of  this  description,  for  which  the  opera-  when  the  local  pain  is  acute  and  throbbing, 
tion  was  proposed,  an  empiric  passed  the  or  when  there  are  rigors  or  cold  shiveringa 
shank  of  a  table  spoon  into  the  throat,  lace-  without  any  evident  cause.  An  abscess 
rated  the  tonsils,  caused  profuse  haemorrhage,  is  indicated  in  tonsillitis,  when  there  is 
and  relieved  the  patient  so  much  that  tra-  swelling,  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  on  pressure 
cheotomy  was  rendered  unnecessary.  In  made  with  the  finger,  a  whiteness  of  some 
chronic  tonsillitis  the  use  of  iodine,  in  the  part  of  the  tumour,  and  finally  by  purulent 
form  of  gargle,  and  ointment  applied  to  the  expectoration  and  a  cessation  of  all  the 
throat,  is  highly  advantageous,  and  generally  symptoms. 

removesthe  enlargement  of  the  affected  parts.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  using  induration;  the  inconvenience  arising  from  it 
the  hy driodate  of  potass  dissolved  in  distilled  leads  us  to  its  immediate  discovery.  Ulcer- 
water,  and  sweetened  at  the  time  of  taking  ation  is  accompanied  by  painful  deglutition 
each  dose,  in  cases  of  infants.  I  have  found  and  respiration,  and  may  terminate  in 
it  a  most  valuable  tonic  and  absorbent  in  the  pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  tracheal,  and  bron- 
treatment  of  every  form  of  scrofula  and  chial  phthisis,  according  to  the  seat  which 
glandular  enlargement  in  children.  You  the  disease  occupies.  Gangrene  is  to  be 
see  it  employed  almost  daily  at  the  Free  dreaded,  if  the  fever  is  intense,  and  the  pain 
Hospital.  extremely  violent,  without  any  sign  of  reso- 

The    pharyngeal    or     guttural    angina  lution,  suppuration,  or  metastasis ;  the  coun- 

nsually    terminates    by    resolution  ;    and  tenance  is  sunken,  the  extremities  cold  and 

occasionally  by  abscess.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration,  the 

mentions  an  instructive  case  of  this  descrip-  pulse  is  small,  soft,  frequent  and  weak,  and 

tion,  in  his  Lectures  on  Surgery.    He  open-  there  is  a  foetid    odour  issuing  from  the 

ed  the  abscess,  and  the  operHtion,  with  pro-  mouth.     We  often   observe   this  train    of 

per  constitutional  remedies,  speedily  resfored  symptoms  in  the  worst  form  of  scarlatina. 

the  patient  to  health.    Suppuration  is  how-  Infants  are  miich  more  subject  to  the  dif* 

ever  of  rare  occurrence.    Ihe  ttacbeal  or  ferentspeciesof  caynanche,  orquinsey,  than 

croupal  angina  may  terminate  by  resolution,  adults,  and  are  treated  with  more  difficulty, 

when  proper  remedies  are  employed,   but  on  account  of  their  want  of  reason,  and 

there  is  often  a  copious  secretion  of  mucosity  terror  of  leeches,  venesection,  and  their  re- 

which  the  infant  cannot  expectorate,  and  pugnance  to  medicine.    Such  is  an  outliue 

which  may  cause  sufi'ocation  ;  or  coagulable  of  the  pathology  of  angina ;  and  I  ^all 

lymph  is  thrown  out  on  the  inflamed  mucous  fiow  make  some  general  observations  on  the 

surface :  this  is  converted  into  a  false  mem-  treatment. 

brane  which  may  partially  or  totally  cover  The  treatment  of  cynanche  or  angina, 
the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  wind-pipe,  ought  to  be  more  or  less  active,  according  to 
or  render  it  completely  impervious,  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  When  the 
thus  cause  death  from  suffocation.  I  shall  disease  is  slight  in  very  young  infants,  there 
give  a  full  account  of  the  pathology  and  is  scarcely  a  necessity  for  using  medicine, 
treatment  of  this  form  of  angina,  under  the  A  moderate  diet,  a  mild  aperient,  confine- 
head  of  croup.  In  some,  ca^es  an  abscess  menttobed.with  warm  drinks, are  generally 
forms,  bursts,  and  causes  suffocation  j  or  the  sufficient  (o  effect  a  cure.  ITie  diet  of  the 
ulcerated  surface  does  not  cicatrize,  as  it  is  wet  nurse  ought  to  be  changed,  and  such  as 
constantly  irritated  by  the  passage  of  air  into  would  remove  all  stimulating  qualities  from 
the  lungs,  and  will  produce  chronic  angina,  the  breast  milk. 

laryngeal   or  tracheal  phthisis,  and  death,  When  the  infant  is  one  or  two  years  old, 

unless  tracheotomy  be  performed.    Several  and  suffers  from  pain  during  deglutition, 

cases  of  this  kind  in  adults  have  been  cured  evinced  by  i(s  crying  and  raising  its  hand  to 

by  My.  Carmichael  of  Dublin,  by  the  opera-  its  throat,  the  respiration  laborious  or  diffi- 
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cult,  and  the  tonsils  so  swollen  as  to  be  felt 
ezternally,  there  is  inflammation  which 
requires  active  treatment.     The  common 

Sractice  is,  to  apply  hartshorn  and  oil  on 
aDoel,  to  the  throat,  and  this  causes  such 
coanter-irritation  as  ofteu  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

If  the  bowels  be  opened  with  some  mild 
aperient,  and  the  infant's  diet  diminished,  a 
cure  is  mostly  effected,  it  is  seldom  ne- 
cessary to  apply  leeches,  unless  the  habit  is 
robust.  Most  cases  are  cured  without  them. 
Some  advise  blisters,  or  a  mustard  poultice, 
to  the  throat,  but  these  are  seldom  necessary 
ia  cases  of  children  under  three  years  of 
age.  Others  recommend  emetics,  brisk  pur- 
gatives, and  pediluvia,  with  a  view  of  re- 
ducing the  vital  power :  but  these,  except 
the  foot*l)ath,  are  rarely  required  in  the 
treatment  of  youug  infants.  The  direction 
of  emollient  vapours  into  the  throat,  and 
the  application  of  warm  emollient  cata- 
plasms to  the  neck,  are  useful  adjuvants. 
Gargles  cannot  be  employed  by  young  in- 
fants. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  the  abscess 
may  burst  into  the  moulh,  but  this  seldom 
occurs  in  early  life.  It  is  scarcely  ever  ne- 
cessary to  open  the  abscess  with  a  bistoury  ; 
but  should  it  point  externally,  we  may,  after 
the  use  of  poultices,  give  vent  to  the  matter 
with  a  lancet.  In  some  cases  the  abscess  is 
situated  too  low  in  the  pharynx,  or  in  the 
larynx,  to  admit  of  an  artificial  opening, 
and  must  be  left  to  itself.  In  many  cases  it 
was  not  discovered  until  after  death. 

Induration  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils  and  glands  of  the  neck,  was  once 
considered  incurable,  but  now  readily  yields 
to  the  use  of  iodine.  You  have  peen  many 
raies  of  this  kind  cured  by  iodine  at  the 
Free  Hospital  and  the  Western  Dispensary, 
Westminster.  In  some  cases,  as  many  as 
twenty-two  enlarged  glands  under  the  jaws, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  have  been 
cured  with  the  ioduret  of  lead,  or  proto-io- 
duret  of  mercury,  used  as  an  ointment. 
The  proportion  is  a  scruple  of  either  to  an 
ounce  of  prepared  lard.  You  recollect  the 
boy  nine  years  old,  with  the  immense  tu- 
mour extending  from  the  right  ear  to  the 
collar  bone,  which  was  declareft  incurable  at 
one  of  the  large  hospitals,  which  was  cured 
however  in  two  months,  with  the  ioduret  of 
lead.  A  dmchm  of  the  ointment  was 
rubbed  night  and  morning  over  the  tumour, 
and  after  three  weeks  the  quantity  was 
doubled.  I  might  cite  a  large  number  of 
other  obstinate  cases,  which  were  success- 
fully treated  with  the  internal  and  external 
use  of  iodine.  This  remedy  will  seldom 
fail,  provided  it  be  genuine,  and  employed 
scientifically.  You  will  find,  perhaps,  the 
fullest  account  in  our  language,  of  the  pre- 
parations of  this  medicine,  and  their  doses, 
m  my  translation  of  the  New  practical  For- 
mtUary  qf  HospUaU, 

Gangrene  is  aocompr~' 


tration  of  strength,  which  requires  the  em- 
ployment of  stimulants,  ammonia,  brandy, 
wine,  quinine,  &c.  &c.  I  have  known  a 
vast  number  of  infants,  children  and  adults^ 
affected  with  gangrene  of  throat,  in  malig- 
nant scarlatina,  whose  lives  were  saved  by 
stimulation,  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  as  a 
gargle,  and  also  by  its  having  been  swal- 
lowed. 

In  tracheal,  laryngeal,  or  bronchial  ulcer- 
ation, causing  phthisical  symptoms,  blisters, 
antimonial  ointment,  and  stimulating  em- 
brocations are  applied  over  the  front  or  back 
of  the  neck,  and  if  these  fail  to  afford  relief, 
blisters,  issues,  and  setons  ought  to  be  tried. 
All  these  remedies  very  commonly  fail,  and 
in  this  event,  the  infant  is  generally  de- 
stroyed. Adults  affected  with  this  form  of 
disease,  have  been  cured  by  tracheotomy,  as 
already  stated ;  but  this  operation  has  sel- 
dom been  performed  in  cases  of  children. 

Cynanche  Maligna — ScarhUina  Maligna — 
Putrid  Sore  Throat, — This  disease  was  de- 
scribed as  an  epidemic  by  Dr.Fothergill ,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  principally 
attacked  infants,  children,  and  adolescents, 
who  were  delicate  or  enfeebled  by  former 
diseases.  This  form  of  angina  is  occasionally 
epidemic,  and  rarely  sporadic.  According 
to  some  it  is  contagious,  as  it  attacks  several 
children  in  the  same  family ;  and,  according 
to  the  best  modern  writers,  it  is  scarlatina 
maligna. 

The  iSrst  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  gid- 
diness or  pain  in  the  head,  cold  shivering, 
alternating  with  heat  of  the  skin,  stiffness  of 
neck,  restlessness,  flushed  face,  redness  of 
the  eyes,  hoarseness,  sore  throat,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea.  On  in- 
spection, the  throat  is  observed  of  a  vivid 
red  or  rose  colour,  especially  the  posterior 
pillars  of  the  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  whole 
fauces.  This  redness  soon  becomes  dark, 
and  is  interspersed  with  dark  brown  specks. 
The  tongue  becomes  covered  with  a  thick 
brown  fur,  the  inside  of  the  lips  is  beset 
with  vesicles,  and  a  thin  acrid  fluid  escapes 
from  the  moulh  and  nostrils,  irritating  or 
excoriating  the  contiguous  parts,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  bimilar  fluid  is  discharged 
from  the  onus ;  there  is  now  diarrhoea ;  the 
fever  advances  with  increased  prostration  of 
strength,  the  pulse  is  small,  freqi^nt,  and 
irregular ;  delirium,  coma,  and  great  diffi- 
culty of  respiration  supervene,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  face,  neck,  throat,  chest, 
bauds,  and  fingers  become  swollen,  and 
present  an  erysipelatous  tint ;  and  there  is  a 
scarlet  eruption  all  over  the  body,  which 
disappears  by  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

This  occurs  on  the  second  or  third  day. 
The  tongue  is  usually  intensely  red,  the  in- 
flammation may  extend  aloug  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  nostrils,  and  eusta- 
chian tubes,  and  be  followed  by  a  purulent 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  ears.  Tha 
pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  there  is  great 
prostration  of  strength,  the  lips  and  gumi 
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aM  covered  with  a  brinrniih  Air,  there  u  a 
fiBlid  odour  from  the  throat,  and  all  the 
aymptoms  of  typhus  or  putrid  fever  xnani* 
feat  themeelves.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
the  scarlet  eruption  disappean,  leaving  the 
shin  of  a  brown  colour  *,  the  cuticle  peels  off 
in  small  scales  all  over  the  body,  and  may 
even  separate  from  the  palms  of  the  bands 
and  soles  of  the  feet  in  some  cases,  speci- 
mens of  which  I  now  shqw  you. 

Should  the  symptoms  improve,  the  pa- 
tient regains  his  appetite  and  strength ;  but 
it  often  happens  that  the  convalescence  is 
tedious,  there  is  languor  and  debility,  stiff- 
ness of  the  limbs,  frequent  pulse,  disturbed 
sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  scarcity 
of  urine,  which  are  rapidly  succeeded  by 
anasarca  alone,  or  combined  with  ascites  or 
hydrotborax.  I  have  known  some  of  these 
dropsies  occur  so  early  as  the  tenth  day  | 
and  others  three  and  four  weeks  after  con- 
valescence, and  even  when  the  appetite  was 
good.  The  morbid  change  of  the  skin, 
which  causes  the  exfoliation  or  peeling  off  of 
the  cuticle,  must  derange  transpiration, 
prevent  or  impede  the  cutaneous  function, 
and  throw  a  great  quantity  of  the  serous 
part  of  the  blood  into  the  cellular  and  se- 
rous tissues,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  dropsy, 
or  a  preternatural  effusion  of  such  fluid  in 
these  tissues.  Malignant  or  putrid  sore 
throat,  and  malignant  scarlatina,  are  now 
very  generally  considered  the  same  disease, 
and  are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
writers  describe  them  separately  ;  but  it  will 
be  found,  on  due  consideration,  that  the 
symptomatology,  pathology,  and  treat- 
ment of  both,  are  precisely  the  same.  This 
disease  may  terminate  in  health  or  death. 
The  favourable  termination  is  announced  by 
the  moderation  of  the  symptoms,  and  by 
their  remission  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
The  fever  diminishes,  the  state  of  the  throat 
is  improved  on  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  cuticle  desquamates  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  most  but  not  in  all  cases,  the 
sleep  and  appetite  return. 

The  unfavourable  termination  is  expected 
when  the  throat  is  of  a  deep  red,  ash,  or 
purple  colour,  speedily  succeeded. by  sloughs 
and  deep  ulcerations,  accompanied  by  sali- 
vation, or  a  discharge  of  a  corrosive,  offen- 
sive fluld»  tome  of  which  is  swallowed, 
irritates  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in- 
duces violent  diarrhoea.  These  symptoms 
are  attended  by  great  prostration  of  strength, 
delirium  or  coma,  difficulty  of  deglutition 
and  respiration,  great  anxiety  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  eruption  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
in  patches  on  the  second  day  ;  or  it  does 
not  appear  at  the  usual  time,  or  for  several 
days  afterwards,  which  state  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  cerebral  congestion,  the  lips, 
throat,  and  genitals  becoming  gangrenous, 
or  passive  heemorrbages  issuing  from  the 
nostrils,  mouthi  bowels,  or  bladder. 

In  other  eases  the  fever  continues  after 
the   desquamation ;  there    are    glandular 


swellings,  discharges  of  purulent  matter 
from  the  nostrils  or  ears,  anxious  difficulty 
of  respiration,  stridulous  voice,  indicating 
the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
larynx  and  trachea ;  acute  pain  in  the  ear, 
with  deafness,  the  saliva  tinged  with  blood, 
or  of  a  dark  colour ;  the  skin  continuing 
dry,  and  covered  with  a  fresh  eruption,  and 
there  is  also  an  increase  of  fever.  On  dis- 
section the  fauces  or  throat,  larynx,  or 
trachea,  are  found  intensely  inflamed,  ul- 
cerated, or  gangrenous;  and  as  the  respi- 
ration was  difficult,  preventing  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  head,  and  through  the  lungs, 
we  find  the  brain  or  lungs  congested' or  in- 
flamed. This  form  of  the  disease  is  most 
dangerous,  and  often  destroys  several 
children  in  schools,  and  sometimes  three 
out  of  four  in  a  day  or  two  in  the  same  fo- 
miiy.  It  is  erroneously  stated  in  some 
works  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  that 
scarlatina  maligna  is  seldom  fatal,  though 
every  observant  practitioner  fSbxi  attest  the 
contrary.  Common  inflammatory  sore  throat 
usually  yields  to  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
such  as  already  described,  and  terminates 
by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  induretion. 

Gangrenous  or  malignant  sore  throat,  on 
the  contrary,  is  much  more  intense,  has  a 
tendency  to  terminate  by  superficial  or 
deep-seated  ulcerations,  sloughing,  and  the 
other  symptoms  already  enumerated.  The 
disease  is  so  sudden  in  its  progress  that  de- 
pletion or  leeching  can  seldom  be  employ- 
ed, and,  according  to  most  practitioners,  are 
injurious.  The  indications  of  treatment  are 
1,  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  gangrene  by 
supporting  the  strength  of  the  system ;  2, 
to  promote  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  and 
preserve  the  healthy  state  of  the  fauces.  To 
fulfil  the  first  indication,  the  use  of  wine, 
bark,  quinine,  ammonia,  and  nutritious  diet 
is  necessary;  in  fact  the  same  remedies 
should  be  employed  as  in  the  last  stage  of 
typhous  or  adynamic  fever. 

The  second  indication  will  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  employment  of  stimulant,  tonic, 
and  astringent  gargles,  such  as  infusion  of 
capsicum,  of  roses  acidulated,  solutions  of 
the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda,  of  muriatic 
acid,  of  myrrh,  or  watery  extract  of  cin- 
chona. 

Re.  Capsici  contusi,  gr.  iv ; 

Aquse  bullientis,  J  viij ; 

Mel  lis  rosee, 

Tinct.  myrrhs,  &  §  'S'vr. 
Sit  gargarisma  saspe  usurpandura. 
ft.  Infusi  rosas,  %  iij  ; 

Tinct.  myrriiee,  3  ilj  ; 

Sacchari  pur.,  3  ▼• 
Fiat  gargarisma  in  usum. 

R.  Sol.  chlor.  calcis,  3j — Uj 

Mucilag.  acacis,  5  j  » 

Aquae  fontis,  §  ise ; 

Syrupi  simplicis,  3  i^- 
R.  VinI  riibri  Insitan.,  J  vj ; 

"•«,  3j. 
Misee 
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These  may  be  iDJected  into  the  throat  water  during  the  eold  affusion,  ot  dash,  u  it 
with  a  small  syringe,  or  applied  by  means  of  is  now  termed.  The  bowels  should  t}e  open« 
a  piece  of  sponge  or  lint  securely  tied  to  a  ed  moderately ;  the  cold  affusion  may  be 
piece  of  wood  or  whalebone.  repeated  ior  six  or  eight  minutes,  provided 
When  the  sloughs  are  formed  they  are  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  higher  than 
often  removed  by  the  frequent  use  of  some  natural.  When  the  patient  is  of  a  full 
one  of  these  gargles,  and  I  have  found  the  habit,  we  may  employ  venesection  during 
chloride  the  best ;  but  should  these  fail,  the  the  first  two  days ;  but  in  some  cases  there 
diseased  parts  may  be  touched  with  the  li-  is  a  well-marked  inclination  to  putrescency » 
nimentom  seruginis,  a  strong  solution  of  even  on  the  first  day,  and  detraction  of 
alumen,  or  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  in  the.  blood  is  totally  inadmissible.  Some  practi^ 
proportion  of  thirty  or  forty  drops  in  an  tioners  advise  an  emetie  at  first,  in  prefer* 
ounce  of  honey,  or  the  muriate  or  nitrate  eace  to  all  other  remedies,  and  after  its  ope" 
of  mercury.  During  the  whole  course  of  ration  they  order  purgatives  in  divided 
the  disease  the  strength  ought  to  be  sup-  doses.  These  last  should  be  prescribed  with 
ported  with  animal  jellies,  chicken-broth,  caution,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to 
beef-tea,  and  vegetable  jellies,  such  as  ar-  diarrhcea  in  this  disease.  A  purgative,  how- 
row-root,  sago,  tapioca,  .&c.,  with  a  due  ever,  is  necessary,  and  generally  useful  at 
proportion  of  wine,  or  spirit  of  any  kind  di-  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  but  it 
luted  with  water.  is  dangeroas  when  great  debility  or  slough- 

If  diarrhoea  supervene,  it  is  treated  with  ing  has  taken  place, 

astringents  combined  with  opium,  as  direct-  The  malignant  sore  throat  is  moresuddeii 

ed  in  the  description  of  that  disease.  and  dangerous  during  some  seasons  than  in 

Hssmorrhages  will,  in  general,  be  restrain-  others,  and  will  require  the  application  of 

ed  by  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead  in  extreme  leeches  to  the  throat,  which  may  prevent 

cases.    This  is  the  best  astringent  for  inter-  gangrene.    We  also  observe  one  child  af- 

nal  use,  according  to  my  experience,  and  it  fected  with  inflammatory  sore  throat  which, 

will  be  found  effectual  in  most  cases  of  if  neglected  or  not,  treated  with  leeches, 

bleeding  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  intestinal  purgation,  &e.,  will  speedily  end  in  the  ma** 

tube,  uterus,  or  bladder  of  children  and  in  lignant  or  gangrenous ;  while  we  often  see 

adults.    The    following  formula    may  be  another  child  in  the  same  or  in  an  adjoin* 

used  in  cases  of  infants  under  a  year  old  in  ing  house  in  the  same  condition  as  the 

passive  htemorrhages : —  former ;  but  by  leeching,  purging.  &c.,  a 

H.  Plumbi  acetatis,  gr.  ss ;  cure  is  effected  without  any  appearance  of 

Acidi  acet.  dil.,  m  iij ;  gangrene.  When  anasarca^  ascites,  or  hydro- 

Aqose  destillatc,  ^  j ;  thorax  supervenes,  the  following  remedies 

Liquoris  opii  sed.,  m  iij^-vj }  will  be  found  effectual  in  a  majority  of  cases; 

Syrupi  simplicis,  Jj.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 

Doiis  5j  MCundAvelterti&hor&.  the  dose  mtist  be  increased  or  diminished. 

The  external  application  of  vinegar  and  according  to  the  development  and  strength 

water,  or  of  the  compound  solution  of  alu-  of  constitution. 

men  by  means  of  lint,  may  be  applied  to  R.  Polv.  jalapee,  c.  Bj — 5ss; 

the  different  outlets  of  the  body.  Hydrarg.  subm.  9bs--Bj  t 

Sinapisms,  blisters,  and  stimulant  lini-  Palveris  scillse, 

meats  are  useful,  though  sometimes  follow-  digitalis,  &  ft  gr.  j— ij ; 

ed  by  gangrene.    It  is  highly  beneficial  to  — ....  cinnam.  comp.,  Bji 

sprinkle  the  apartment  and  bed  clothes  with  sacchari  puri,  5  *s. 

a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  Tere  in  time  et  divide  in  chartulas  decern, 

proportion  of  one  drachm  or  about  a  small  quarum  capiat  unam  mane  noeteque  nisi 

tea«epoonful  of  the  powder  in  half  a  pint  of  alvns  ttimis  soluta  sit. 

water.    This  solution  is  preferable  to  that  Children  from  two  to  four  yean  of  age  ara 

of  the  chloride  of  soda,  which  gives  out  ^  generally  relieved  by  this  medicine,    lliey 

more  unpleasant  odour,  that  impedes  the  may  take  a  diuretic  miicture  at  the  same 

respiration  and  induces  a  sense  of  suffooa-  time. 

tion.    To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  this  R.  Potassee  acetatis,  5>e— -j  i 


odour  there  should  be  free  ventilation,  or  a  Syrupi  simplicis,  §  iij ; 

current  of  pure  air  must  be  occasionally  ad-  Spiriti^eether. nitros.  mxx— -  5  ■• 

mitted  into  the  apartment.    When  the  heat  Dosis  5  j  bis  vel  ter  in  die. 

of  the  body  is  intense  in  the  first  stage  of  the  In  extremely  bad  cases,  when  the  fore* 

disease,  it  is  to  be  moderated  by  sponging  going  remedies  fhi],the  following  will  prove 

the  body  with  cold  water  and  vinegar,  or  efficacious,  but  the  greatest  care  is  necesnry 

affbsing  cold  water  over  the  naked  body,  not  to  allow  it  to  act  too  powerfully. 

Dr.  James  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  employed  R.  Elaterii  extract!,  gr.  j^ss; 

this  remedy  in  measles,  scarlatina,  and  small  Hydrargyri  submur.,  gr.  xii--xz  $ 

pox,  both  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  Pulv.  cinnamom.  comp.,  Bit — 3m| 

the  eruption.    If  the  lower  extremities  be  sacchari  parificati,  Bm^^BQ* 

cold,  they  ought  to  be  immersed  in  warm  In  pulveris  xij  vel  xviij,  |»Ttiliont  ex« 
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actissim^  &cta,  divide,  ex  qaibus  sumatur 
uniu  bi»vel  ter  de  die,  donee  alvufi  copiose 
respondent. 

Malignant  sore  throat,  or  scarlatina,  ia  a 
most  fatal  disease,  t>oth  to  children  and 
adnlts,  and  often  destroys  a  great  number  of 
the  former  in  schools.  This  is  well  known 
to  all  observant  physicians,  and  the  ablest 
acknowledge]  it.  Yet  we  occasionally  hear 
some  practitioners  asserting,  in  our  medical 
societies,  that  they  have  never  lost  a  single 
case  of  tiiese ;  but  this  only  proves  their  li- 
mited experience  in  treating  it.  It  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  two  and  three  dead 
children  in  one  family,  on  being  called  in  to 
treat  one  or  two  surviving  ones ;  and  I  have 
also  seen  two  adults,  aged  nineteen  and 
twenty,  lying  dead  at  the  same  time,  in 
consequence  of  scarlatina  maligna,  while  a 
third,  aged  eighteen  years,  was  dangerously 
affected.  Another  individual,  at  the  adult 
age,  was  a  month  convalescent,  his  appetite 
had  returned,  and  he  had  dined  heartily  at 
noon.  He  became  suddenly  anasarcous  in 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  was  seized  with  con- 
vulsions, for  which  he  was  bled,  cupped,  his 
head  shaved  and  leeched,  his  bowels  freely 
purged  with  croton  oil,  mustard  cataplasms 
applied  to  his  feet,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
active  treatment,  be  was  dead  at  two  o'clock 
the  following  morning. 

I  was  once  requested  to  attend  a  coroner's 
inquest,  held  on  the  bodies  of  two  children, 
under  three  years  of  age,  who   died  sud- 
denly.    But  it  was  rumoured  they  had  been 
poisoned.     It  was   proved  in  evidence  that 
they  had  been  seen  in  apparent  health  in 
the  morning,  though  dead  in  the  evening. 
The  bodies  were  carefully  examined, and  the 
morbid   appearances  were   a  dark  redness 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  Which 
extended  into  the  windpipe  about  an  inch  in 
one  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  other. 
Til  ere  was  great  cerebral  congestion  in  both, 
and  no  vestige  of  eruption  on  the  skin.     On 
inquiring  if  there  were  other  children  in  the 
family,  and  whether  they  were  well,  I   was 
informed  that  there  was  one,  and  that  it  was 
ill.    On  examination  it  presented  the  usual 
symptoms  of  scarlatina.     It  was  the  young- 
est of  the  three.    I  cannot  state  whether  it 
recovered  or  died,  as  I   did  not  attend  it. 
Observation  has  proved  that  young  infants 
may  labour  under  the  simple  or  mild  form 
of  scarlatina,  and  older  ones  of  the  same  fa- 
mily will  be  attacked  with  the  anginal  or 
malignant  form  of  the  disease.    The  jury 
found  a  verdict,  that  the  children  died  a 
natural  death.  , 

Now  these,  and  numerous  other  cases  I 
might  mention,  confirm  in  my  mind  the 
opinions  of  Sydenham,  Huxham,  and  others, 
as  to  the  fatality  of  this  disease. 

Some  of  the  German  writers,  among  whom 
is  Hahneman,  extol  belladonna,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  scarlatina.  The  medicine  ia  em- 
ploy ed  as  follows : 


R.  Extract!  t)enadon.'gr.  ij ; 
Aquae  destillatae,  ^  j. 

Hisce. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  drops  four 
times  a  day,  to  children  under  six  years  of 
age,  and  to  those  who  are  older,  from  m  to 
ten  drops. 

I  have  not  employed  this  remedy  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  to  justify  roe  in 
offering  an  opinion  of  its  value.  Dr.  Mae- 
michael  has  written  in  favour  of  it ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  other  British  phy- 
sician has  found  it  a  prophylactic. 


3Sitf>itfoi. 


On  the  Medical  Properties  of  the  Natvral  Order 
Rammculacea :  and  more  particularly  on 
the  uses  of  Sabadilla  Seeds,  Delphinium  Sta- 
phisagria,  and  Aconitum  Nopellus,  and  their 
Alcaloids  Veratria,  SabadilUne,  Delphinia 
and  Aconitine.  By  A.  Tumbull,  M.  D. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.     1835. 

This  volume  presents,  in  a  connected  form, 
the  information  contained  in  the  seveml 
treatises  already  published  by  Dr.  Tumbull, 
with  some  additional  cases  and  illustrations. 
We  are  happy  to  find  in  the  preface  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

"  The  author  would  caution  the  profession 
against  expecting  too  much  from  the  em- 
ployment of  these  remedies.  In  some 
cases  they  have  given  only  a  temporary 
relief,  whilst  in  others  they  have  had  no 
effect:  but  generally  speaking  he  has  found 
them  of  much  more  advantage  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  very  distressing  class  of  affections, 
than  any  means  hitherto  discovered,  and  ou 
this  account    he  would  i«commend   their 


f» 


use. 

It  is  just  possible  that  on  former  oocationa 
oar  author  may  have  been  himself  instru- 
mental in  awakening  too  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  success  from  the  remedies  in  ques- 
tion. 

Among  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
efficacy  of  Dr.  TurnbuU's  practice,  is  the 
following  case  of  neuralgia,  in  which  a  care 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  prepara- 
tions of  aconite,  after  all  other  remedies  had 
failed.  The  case  is  that  of  Samuel  Best,  a 
journeyman  printer,  aged  32.  The  early 
history  and  treatment  of  the  disease  is  re- 
corded in  a  clinical  lecture  of  Dr,  Blliot- 
son's,  published  in  the  Lancet  of  December 
8th,  1832,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

"This   patient  came  under  treatment,'* 
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•ays  Dr.  Turnbull, "  about  the  end  of  October, 
1834,  and  in  detailing  his  subsequent  progress, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  weekly  report,  in 
•  order  to  avoid  repetition.  The  history  which 
he  gave  of  his  case,  was  substantially  the 
-tttme  as  that  quoted  above.  He  stated, 
that  since  December  1832,  he  had  been 
suffering  in  an  extreme  degree,  that  he 
bad  been  in  the  hospital  about  eighteen 
months  subsequent  to  that  date,  and  had 
been  using  every  remedy  tliat  was  likely 
to  afford  relief,  but  in  vain.  He  stated, 
that  the  only  ease  he  had,  was  from  tak- 
ing large  doses  of  morphia,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  a-day ; 
but  that  even  these  procured  him  only  a 
few  hours  of  broken  rest. 

'*  The  pain  was  seated  in  the  fingers  and 
wrist  of  the  left  hand,  but  particularly  in 
the  middle  finger,  through  which,  and 
along  the  wrist,  it  darted  like  a  stab  with 
a  knife.  He  could  not  bear  the  slightest 
degree  of  motion  in  any  of  the  joints, 
either  of  the  fingers  or  wrist,  without 
bringing  on  a  violent  paroxysm  of  pain, 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  could  not  suf- 
fer the  middle  finger  to  be  touched.  His 
nails  were  long  and  curved.  The  ring 
and  little  fingers  were  benumbed  aud  pain- 
ful, and  a  similar  feeling  extended  up  the 
arm  as  far  as  the  shoulder.  He  had  had  no 
pain  in  bis  face  for  three  months,  but  he 
stated  that  the  pain  in  the  hand,  at  times, 
almost  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  His 
appearance  was  wretched,  aud  indicated 
the  sufferings  he  endured. 

*'Fir»t  R'eei;.— Under  these  circumstances, 
he  was  ordered  to  rub  the  saturated  tine- 
tare  of  the  root  of  the  Aeonitum  Napellus, 
prepared  as  already  directed,  for  twenty 
minutes,  along  the  back  of  the  hand  and 
fingers.  Ibe  friction  at  first  gave  him  ex- 
treme pain,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  time 
be  could  bear  it  better,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  heat  in  the  affected  finger, 
which  was  attended  by  a  marked  diminu- 
tion of  the  pain.  He  was  ordered  to  repeat 
the  friction  for  ten  minutes,  twice  a  day, 
and  to  take  six  drops  of  tincture  of  Aconite , 
prepared  for  internal  use,  every  four  hours, 
m  water.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
treatment  was,  to  enable  the  patient  to  do 
without  his  daily  dose  of  twelve  grains  of 
acetate  of  morphia,  which  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  for  many  months  be- 
fore. 

'*  The  friction  excited  sensations  of  heat 
and  numbness  in  the  hand,  and  could  be  borne 
with  greater  ease  at  each  successive  appli- 
cation, and  he  could  sleep  three  or  four 
hours  at  a  time  without  interruption.  The 
dose  of  the  tincture  was  gradually  aug- 
mented in  the  course  of  this  week,  to  ten 
drops  every  four  hours,  and  the  friction 
was  ordered  to  be  used  till  heat  and  tin- 
gling were  produced,  whenever  the  pain 
came  on. 

**  The  pain  vas  removed  every  time  the 


tincture  was  applied,  and  the  quantity 
taken  internally  occasioned  tingling  and 
numbness  in  the  extremities,  and  acted  as  a 
diuretic  The  patient  slept  six  or  seven 
hours  at  a  time :  he  had  intervals  of  perfect 
freedom  from  pain,  with  distinct  paroxysms, 
varying  in  intensity:  and  on  the  seventh 
day,  from  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment, he  was  so  far  recovered,  that  he  could 
bear  to  have  his  nails  cut,  which  had  not 
been  the  case  for  nine  months  previously. 

"Second  Week, — During  the  next  seven 
days,  the  same  treatment  was  continued.  He 
took  the  tincture  internally^  in  nearly  the 
same  dose,  and  rubbed  it  on  the  affected 
joints,  whenever  the  pain  came  on.  Under 
these  means,  the  accessions  of  pain  gradually 
diminished  in  intensity,  and  the  intervals  of 
complete  relief  became  longer,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  this  week,  he  had  little  pain  except 
on  motion. 

*•  TfUrd  Week, — This  week  he  was  directed 
to  continue  the  same  treatment,  to  use  the 
affected  joints  as  much  as  he  could:  this, 
however,  brought  on  attacks  of  pain,  but 
these  were  at  once  removed  by  frictions, 
continued  until  tingling  was  produced. 

** Fourth  Week, — On  the  first  day  of  this 
week,  he  was  directed  to  substitute  for  the 
tincture,  the  following  ointment. 

H.  Aconitinse.  gr.  ii ; 

Adipis.  5  i*  ut  fiat  unguent, 
and  to  rub  with  it  whenever  he  had  pain. 

*'The  tingling  caused  by  this  ointment 
was  very  considerable,  and  generally  lasted 
three  or  four  hours  afterwards.  He  had  oc- 
casion to  use  it  three  times  a  day,  and  one 
grain  of  Aconitine  was  added  to  the  second 
prescription,  as  the  first  began  to  lose  its 
effect,  in  a  day  or  two  he  discontinued  the 
tincture  internally,  and  was  directed  to  use 
the  ointment  of  the  ammoniated  extract  of 
Aconite,  made  according  to  the  formula 
already  given,  in  order  to  try  the  compara- 
tive effect  of  this  application.  In  this  case 
it  was  found  to  produce  a  more  powerful 
sensation  in  the  parts  than  the  Aconitine  it- 
self, and  to  be  very  useful  in  removing  at- 
tacks of  pain  when  they  came  on.  He  used 
nothing  except  the  remedies  mentioned 
above,  and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  and 
three  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment,  he  was  totally  free  of  pain,  and 
has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since.  He  can 
use  his  hand  with  perfect  freedom,  but  com- 
plains of  its  not  being  so  strong  as  the  other, 
probably  on  account  of  his  having  been 
obliged  to  keep  it  for  four  years  almost  in 
the  same  position. 

"On  the  tithof  January  last,  he  had  an  at- 
tack of  pain  in  the  right  cheek,  on  account 
of  his  having  been  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
cold  ;  this  was,  however,  immediately  re- 
moved by  the  Aconitine  ointment;  he  has 
had  no  return  of  it,  and  is  at  present  in  ex- 
cellent health.*' 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  fair  trial  will  be 
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(^ven  by  tlid  profession  to  the  medioines  re* 
eommended  by  Dr.  Tumbull ;  and  should 
they  be  found  to  possess  even  half  the  effi- 
cacy supposed,  they  will  be  of  more  value 
than   most  other  articles  of  the  materia 

medica. 

— 0 — 

U,  llostan^s  Clinical  Remarks  on  the  Diseates 
qf  the  Nerwms  Centres  (continued  from  p, 
562). 

Sanffuineous  Congestion. — ^The  first  form  al- 
luded to,  which  is  described  by  M.  Andral, 
is  only  cerebral  hyperemy.    The  second  ex- 
hibits all  the  characters  of  congestion,  of 
apoplexy.    The   third  form  is  congestion 
with  general  or  local  paralysis,  which  H. 
Rostan  does  not  think  should  he  separated 
from  the  second,  since  he  says,  it  is  only 
one  degree  more  of  the  same  disease,  and  it 
ia   inconvenient   to    multiply   distinctions 
when  the  morbid  phenomena  do  not  present 
well  marked  shades.    In  ihe  fourth  form,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  \b  loss  of  sensation, 
irregular  convulsive  movements  supervene ; 
this  he  coQsiders  to  be  connected  with  some 
process  of  phlegmasia  and  irritation,  as  well 
as  compression ;  altogether  it  is  a  complex 
state.     In  the  fifth  form  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties retain  their  integrity,  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  paralysis  are  exhibited  from  the 
very  first ;  in  this  case  M.  R.  thinks  there  is 
not  simple  congestion,  but  a  slight  haemorr- 
hage, with  laceration  of  the  encephalic  sub- 
atance ;  such  a  condition  he  found  to  ob- 
tain in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Pinel. 
Ihat  professor  had  been  seized,  according  to 
M.  Rostan's  personal  knowledge,  with  eight 
attacks  of  paralysis,  similar  to  those  which 
M.  Andral  considers  to  be  dependent  on  en- 
cephalic congestion.    Eight  times  he  saw 
the  muscular  contractility  suspended,  more 
or  less  completely,  in  one  part  of  the  body  j 
^  and  when  he  died,  it  was  readily  ascertained 
in  the  dissection,  that  there  existed  eight 
cysts  that  evidently  corresponded  with  the 
anterior  events.    To  this  case  many  similar 
ones  might  be  added,  which  shew  that  we 
ahould  scruple  to  refer  to  simple  cerebral 
ecmgestion,  the  phenomena  described  in  M. 
Andral*B  fifth  form  of  that  disease. 

The  sixth  form  is  characterised  by  con- 
Ttilsive  phenomena  without  antecedent  loss 
of  sense ;  to  this  the  observations  on  the 
fourth  form  may  apply. 

In  the  seventh  form  there  is  furious  de- 
lirium; this  M.  Rofitan  does  not  consider  as 
referable  to  mere  sanguineous  overflow,  but 
as  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  irritation. 
This  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  non- 
admission  of  the  eighth  form  of  congestion 
that  has  been  advaneed^-a  form  that,  even 
according  to  M.  Andral,  ia  aecompanied 
with  eoBtinoed  fever. 


For  a  purely  systemalio  poipoae  it 
latterly  befen  attempted  to  refer  the  phepo- 
mena  of  congestion  to  one  sole  physiological 
perversion,  and  to  elucidate  the  prozimate 
cause  of  the  sanguineous  fluxions  that  take 
place  towards  the  head.  In  doing  this,  pnsely 
hypothetical  considerations  take  thaplaee^of 
facts,  on  which  account  it  is  anneceisary  to 
dwell  on  them. 

Passing  to  the  study  of  the  eausea  of  the 
disease  in  question,  M.  Rostan  mentioned  ia 
-succession— dilating  on  each  etiologioal  oir- 
cumatance  in  a  way  we  cannot  follow  in 
this  sketch — ^the  sanguineoua  conatitutioo, 
youth,  adult  a^e,  excessive  eating,  partica- 
larly  when  the  exits  are  email,  the  use  of 
some  excitants,  as  spirits,  coffee,  &G.,  striking 
increase  or  decrease  of  temperature,  watch- 
ing, violent  exercise,  circular  movementa, 
immoderate  venery,  &c. 

A  peculiar  nervous  state  eimnlates  enoo- 
phalic  congestion ;  but  a  just  appreeiatian 
of  the  circumstancea  in  which  it  ia  de- 
veloped facilitates  the  diagnosis.  But  there 
are  other  diseases  accompanied  with  lo«  of 
sense  and  relaxation  of  the  limba — hsemonr*' 
hage,  softening  of  tJbe  brain,  meningilia,  aa* 
phyxia,  and  syncope,  induce  aimilar  pheno- 
mena ;  these  should  be  carefully  diagnosti- 
cated from  true  congestion.  In  apoplexy 
it  often  happens  that  the  diagnosia  is  im- 
possible, and  the  progress  of  Uie  diaeaae 
alone  affords  light  to  the  practitioner. 

Softening  of  the  brain  and  meningitia  are 
preceded  by  very  peculiar  phenomena, 
more  or  less  strongly  marked,  and  which 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned.  In  asphyxia, 
the  actual  cause  of  the  symptoms  may  al- 
most always  be  easily  recognized.  In  syn- 
cope, the  paleness  of  the  face  and  aoapen- 
sion  of  the  circulation  remove  all  doubta 
If,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  morbid  atatee 
that  may  be  confounded  with  cerebral  oon- 
gestion,  mention  has  not  been  made  of  nar- 
cotism and  drunkenness,  it  is  becauae  theae 
two  conditions  are  evidently  owing  to  an 
afflux  of  blood  towards  the  brain,  that  is 
dependant  on  particular  influences. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  affection  we 
have  described  varies,  according  to  its  in- 
tensity, its  duration,  progress,  the  rare  or 
frequent  return  of  it,  and  a  thousand  other 
circumstances.  In  general  it  is  of  slight 
consequence,  more  especially  if  the  disease 
has  been  well  ascertained  and  comhatled 
from  the  commencement. 

Dissection  of  an  individual  that  has  died 
by  encephalic  congestion  discloses  the  fol- 
lowing alterations: — The  integuments  of  the 
face  and  cranium  are  considerably  injeeted  i 
the  sinus  of  the  dura  mater  distended  with 
black  blood,  varying  in  quantity  and  vis- 
cosity, and  sometimes  coagulated.  The  pia 
mater  is  very  much  congested ;  the  cortical 
aubstance  of  the  brain  haa  a  brownish  yelp 
low  tinge :  incision  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance shews  a  punctuate  condition  of  it, 
arisiDg  from  the  inue  from  the  capiUaiies  of 
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blood  that  distended  them;  the  choroid 
plesnses  are  likewise  considerably  injected. 
A  limpid,  transparent,  colourless  or  slightly 
voseate  seroaity  is  exhaled  from  the  plates 
of  the  dura  mater,  on  the  surface  of  the 
•onYolotions,  or  even  from  the  ventricular 
•paces  which  it  distends. 

In  the  face  of  such  alterations  as  these, 
men  that  shew  themselves  averse  to  every 
scientific  progression  have  asserted  that  ana- 
tomical examination  will  never  give  any 
account  of  the  varied  phenomena  that  are 
manifested  during  life.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  objection  may  have  some  foundation, 
but  is  no  argument  against  the  endeavour 
to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of 
the  nervous  centres.  Are  we  any  more  ad> 
▼anced  in  the  explanation  of  the  varied  phe» 
nomena  that  characterise  affection?  of  the 
thorax  P  and  yet  who  will  deny  the  im- 
portance of  the  modern  investigations  of 
them — ^who  will  deny  the  precision  of  the 
investigating  means  presented  to  us  by 
Avenbrugger  and  Laennec  P 

Bloodlettings,  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  subject  and  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
ease constitute  the  basis  of  the  treatment  of 
encephalic  congestions  ;  opening  the  jugu- 
lar may  be  advantageously  practised.  Ab- 
stinence from  food  seconds  such  means  most 
felicitously ;  mild  drinks  are  indicated. 
Above  all,  care  must  be  had  to  maintain  the 
patient  in  a  posture  that  shall  keep  the  head 
always  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  If 
mischief  happens,  notwithstanding  gentle 
derivatives,  mild  purgation  of  the  intestinal 
eanal  may  be  advantageously  given. 

Mtninptis, — ^Tbis  is  a  disease  the  existence 
of  which  is  frequently  obscure,  which  has  no 
pathognomonic  symptom  that  allows  of  its 
positive  detection,  and  which  nevertheless 
may  bring  on  serious  consequences  if  not 
properly  diagnosticated  in  its  commence- 
ment This  difficulty  of  diagnosis  will  not  be 
wondered  at  if  we  consider  the  obscurity  that 
still  reigns  over  the  functions  of  the  meninges, 
and  the  varied  and  slightly  characteristic 
disorders  which  alterations  of  them  induce. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain  that  the  lesions  of  the  meninges  are 
made  known  to  the  observer,  from  which  it 
may  be  ft  priori  concluded  that  the  diseases 
of  the  cerebral  envelopes  have  a  striking 
analogy  with  the  affections  of  the  brain  it- 
self. 

But,  before  proceeding  further  in  the 
subject,  it  is  better  to  establish  whether  the 
pia  mater  and  arachnoid  are  capable  of  being 
separately  affected.  Though  formerly  a 
matter  of  much  controversy,  it  seems  now 
to  be  settled  in  the  affirmative.  Patholo- 
gical anatomy  shews  us  the  arachnoid  some- 
times covered  with  a  plastic  exudation, 
having  all  the  characters  of  false  membrane ; 
it  thews  us  also  adhesions  of  varied  extent 
and  intimacy  between  the  two  folds  of  the 
enveloping  serous  membrane,  without,  how- 
ever, any  participation  of  the  subjacent  cel- 


lular tissue  in  this  pathologioal  pfoeees. 
It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  these 
facts,  otherwise  having  all  the  appearance 
of  truth,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  during  life  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  on  the  existence  of  altera- 
tions thus  separately  attacking  the  arach* 
noid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  is  the 
case  that  the  pia  mater  and  the  subserous 
cellular  tissue  participate  in  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  enveloping  membrane,  which 
makes  it  necessary  in  a  practical  lecture  to 
confound  the  diseases  of  both  the  organs  in 
question. 

Another  question  that  presents  itself  is, 
whether  the  membranes  can  be  inflamed  in* 
dependently  of  any  suffering  of  the  brain. 
Probably  dissection  can  answer  this  in  the 
affirmative.  The  practitioner,  however, 
must  answer  in  the  negative,  for  his  sole 
object  is  not  to  observe  the  lesions  of  the 
corpse,  but  those  of  the  living  body,  and 
looking  to  the  principal  symptoms  of  me- 
ningitis, he  cannot  refuse  to  admit  a  state 
of  direct  or  sympathetic  suffering  of  the 
nervous  substance. 

M.  Rostan  first  analyses  the  value  of  each 
particular  symptom,  subsequently  grouping 
them  so  as  to  display  the  progress  and  col- 
lective phenomena  of  meningitis.  Head- 
ache is  a  very  frequent  symptom,  being 
present  in  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
the  meningeal  inflammations ;  it  is  not  cha- 
racteristic of  this  or  that  alteration  In  par- 
ticular. It  generally  passes  from  one  point 
to  another,  but  always  remains  for  some 
time  in  one :  sometimes  it  ia  fixed  and  per- 
sists in  one  only ;  at  other  times  it  is  only 
periodical.  In  some  cases  it  corresponds 
to  the  affected  point  of  the  arachnoid ;  at 
others  it  is  distant  from  it;  its  intensity  is 
for  the  most  part  considerable,  and  often  so 
acute  is  it  that  the  patients  cry  out  in 
agony.  This  last  character  is  important,  for 
very  few  diseases  exhibit  such  intense  head- 
ache. Sometimes  the  latter  alone  announces 
a  phlegmasia  of  the  meninges;  at  other 
times  it  is  associated  with  other  symptoms. 
It  always  shews  the  invasion  of  the  diseases 
it  sometimes  disappears  in  the  course  of  it, 
a  sign  that  is  not  always  favourable,  being 
frequently  dependent  on  a  peculiar  state  of 
oppression  of  the  sensorial  functions,  itself 
the  expression  ot  very  serious  organic  mo- 
difications. 

In  meningitis,  cutaneous  sensibility  is 
sometimes  exalted,  more  frequently  di- 
minished, and  sometimes  even  entirely  an- 
nihilated, particularly  when  the  disease  has 
run  its  course,  and  threatens  the  speedy  dis- 
solution of  the  patient. 

The  sight  may  undergo  similar  modifica- 
tions, but  some  important  phenomena  are 
attached  to  it.  Thus  we  may  observe  indif- 
ferently fixation  and  immobility  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  in  this  or  that  position,  or 
legular  movements,  something  resembling 
the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  or  abrupt, 
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yiTtn  by  tbe  profession  to  the  medioinei  re* 
eommended  by  Dr.  Tumbull ;  and  should 
they  be  found  to  possess  even  half  tbe  effi- 
eacy  supposed,  they  will  be  of  more  value 
than  most  other  articles  of  the  materia 
medica. 


fnxti^x  fSLMtivit* 


M.  HostanU  Clinical  Remarks  on  the  Diaeatn 
qf  the  Nervotts  Centret  (continued  from  p. 
562). 

Sanffuineoui  Congestion.^'The  firti  form  al- 
luded to,  which  is  described  by  M.  Andral, 
is  only  cerebral  hyperemy.    The  $eecnd  ex- 
hibits all  tbe  characters  of  congestion,  of 
apoplexy.    The   third  form  is  congestion 
with  general  or  local  paralysis,  which  H. 
Rostan  does  not  think  should  be  separated 
from  the  second,  since  he  says,  it  is  only 
one  degree  more  of  the  same  disease,  and  it 
is    inconvenient   to    multiply   distinctions 
when  the  morbid  phenomena  do  not  present 
well  marked  shades.    In  the/owrth  form,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  loss  of  sensation, 
irregular  convulsive  movements  supervene ; 
this  he  considers  to  be  connected  with  some 
process  of  phlegmasia  and  irritation,  as  well 
as  compression ;  altogether  it  is  a  complex 
•tate.    In  the  jifth  form  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties  retain  their  integrity,  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  paralysis  are  exhibited  from  the 
very  first ;  in  this  case  M.  R.  thinks  there  is 
not  simple  congestion,  but  a  slight  hsmorr- 
bage,  with  laceration  of  the  encephalic  sub- 
stance ;  such  a  condition  he  found  to  ob- 
tain in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Pinel. 
lliat  professor  had  been  seized,  according  to 
M.  Rostan's  personal  knowledge,  with  eight 
attacks  of  paralysis,  similar  to  those  which 
M.  Andral  considers  to  be  dependent  on  en- 
eephalic  congestion.    Eight  times  he  saw 
the  muscular  contractility  suspended,  more 
or  less  completely,  in  one  part  of  the  body ; 
and  when  he  died,  it  was  readily  ascertained 
in  the  dissection,  that  there  existed  eight 
eysts  that  evidently  corresponded  with  the 
anterior  events.    To  tbis  case  many  similar 
ones  might  be  added,  which  shew  that  we 
ahould  scruple  to  refer  to  simple  cerebral 
eengestion,  the  phenomena  described  in  M. 
Andral*B  fifth  form  of  that  disease. 

The  sia>ih  form  is  characterised  by  con- 
vulsive phenomena  without  antecedent  loss 
of  sense ;  to  this  the  observations  on  the 
fourth  form  may  apply. 

In  the  seventh  form  there  is  furious  de- 
lirium; this  M.  RoBtan  does  not  consider  as 
referable  to  mere  sanguineous  overflow,  but 
as  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  irritation. 
This  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  non- 
admission  of  the  eigJUh  form  of  congestion 
that  has  been  advanced — a  form  that,  even 
according  to  M.  Andral,  la  accompanied 
with  eoatiniied  fever. 


For  a  purely  lystematic  prnpoae  U 
latterly  befen  attempted  to  refer  the  plM«o- 
mena  of  congestion  to  one  sole  phynologiGal 
perversion,  and  to  elucidate  the  prgyitnate 
cause  of  the  sanguineous  fluxions  tbal  take 
place  towards  the  head.  In  doing  this,  pmely 
hypothetical  considerationatake  the  place[of 
facts,  on  which  account  it  ia  nnnecoaaary  to 
dwell  on  them. 

Passing  to  the  study  of  the  eausee  of  tlic 
disease  in  question*  M.  Rostan  mentioned  ia 
succession — dilating  on  each  etiologioal  cir- 
cumatanoe  in  a  way  we  cannot  follow  in 
this  sketch — the  sanguineous  conatitatiofi, 
youth,  adult  a^,  excessive  eating,  psrtica- 
larly  when  the  exits  are  small,  the  use  of 
some  excitants,  as  spirits,  coffee,  &c.,  atiikiiig 
increase  or  decrease  of  temperatore,  watdi- 
ing,  violent  exercise,  circular  movements, 
immoderate  venery,  &c. 

A  peculiar  nervous  state  simaletes  enee- 
phalic  congestion ;  but  a  just  apprecnetioa 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  de- 
veloped facilitates  the  diagnosis.  But  there 
are  other  diseases  accompanied  with  loss  ef 
sense  and  relaxation  of  the  limbs — hsBmorr- 
hage,  softening  of  tbe  brain,  meningitis,  as- 
phyxia, and  syncope,  induce  Jiimilar  pheno- 
mena ;  these  should  be  carefully  diagnosti- 
cated from  true  ccmgestion.  In  apoplexy 
it  often  happens  that  the  diagnosis  is  im- 
possible, and  the  progress  of  the  disease 
alone  affords  light  to  the  practitioner. 

Softening  of  the  brain  and  meningitis  are 
preceded  by  very  peculiar  phenomena, 
more  or  less  strongly  marked,  and  which 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned.  In  asphyxia, 
the  actual  cause  of  the  symptoms  may  al- 
most always  be  easily  recognized.  In  syn- 
cope, the  paleness  of  the  &ce  and  suspen- 
sion of  the  circulation  remove  all  doubts 
If,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  morbid  states 
that  may  be  confounded  with  eerebral  een- 
gestion, mention  has  not  been  made  of  nar- 
cotism and  drunkenness,  it  is  because  these 
two  conditions  are  evidently  owing  to  an 
afflux  of  blood  towards  the  brain,  that  is 
dependant  on  particular  influences. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  affection  we 
have  described  varies,  according  to  its  in- 
tensity, its  duration,  progress,  the  rare  or 
frequent  return  of  it,  and  a  thousand  other 
circumstances.  In  general  it  is  of  slight 
consequence,  more  especially  if  the  disesse 
has  been  well  ascertained  and  combatted 
from  the  commencement. 

Dissection  of  an  individual  that  has  died 
by  encephalic  congestion  discloses  the  fol- 
lowing alterations: — The  integuments  o(  the 
face  and  cranium  are  considerably  injected  i 
the  sinus  of  the  dura  mater  distended  with 
black  blood,  varying  in  quantity  and  vis- 
cosity, and  sometimes  coagulated.  Tbe  pis 
mater  is  very  much  congested ;  the  ewticsl 
substance  of  the  brain  has  a  brownish  yel- 
low tinge :  incision  of  the  medullary  mb- 
stance  shews  a  punctuate  condition  of  'A 
ansing  firom  the  issue  from  the  capiUaoes  of 
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blood  that  diatended   them;   the  choroid  lalar  tinue  in  this  pathologloal  pfOOMr. 

plesoses  are  likewise  considerably  injected.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  these 

A  limpid,  transparent,  colourless  or  slightly  facts,  otherwise  having  all  the  appearance 

Mseate  serosity  is  exhaled  from  the  plates  of  trath,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  that 

of  the  dura  mater,  on  the  surface  of  the  it  is  impossible  during  life  to  pronounce 

•oavolutions,  or  even  from  the  ventricular  with  certainty  on  the  existence  of  altera- 

spaces  which  it  distends.  tions  thus  separately  attacking  the  arach- 

In  the  (ace  of  such  alterations  as  these,  noid.    On  the  other  hand,  it  often  is  the 

men  that  shew  themselves  averse  to  every  case  that  the  pia  mater  and  the  subserous 

scientific  progression  have  asserted  that  ana-  cellular  tissue  participate  in  the  inflamma- 

tomical  examination  will  never  give  any  tion  of  the  enveloping  membrane,  which 

account  of  the  varied  phenomena  that  are  makes  it  necessary  in  a  practical  lecture  to 

manifested  during  life.    Strictly  speaking,  confound  the  diseases  of  both  the  organs  in 

this  objection  may  have  some  foundation,  question. 

but  is  no  argument  against  the  endeavour        Another  question  that  presents  itself  is, 

to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  whether  the  membranes  can  be  inflamed  in« 

the  nervous  centres.    Are  we  any  more  ad-  dependently  of  any  suffering  of  the  brain, 

▼anced  in  the  explanation  of  the  varied  phe»  Probably  dissection  can  answer  this  in  the 

nomena  that  characterise  affections  of  the  affirmative.     The    practitioner,    however, 

thorax  P  and   yet  who  will  deny  the  im-  must  answer  in  the  negative,  for  his  sole 

portance  of  the  modern  investigations  of  object  is  not  to  observe  the  lesions  of  the 

them — ^who  will  deny  the  precision  of  the  corpse,  but  those  of  the  living  body,  and 

investigating  means    presented  to    us  by  looking  to  the  principal  symptoms  of  me- 

Avenbrugger  and  Laennec  P  ningitis,  he  cannot  refuse  to  admit  a  state 

Bloodlettings,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  direct  or  sympathetic  suffering  of  the 

of  the  subject  and  the  intensity  of  the  die-  nervous  substance. 

ease  constitute  the  basis  of  the  treatment  of  M.  Rostan  first  analyses  the  value  of  each 
encephalic  congestions  ;  opening  the  jugu-  particular  symptom,  subsequently  grouping 
lar  may  be  advantageously  practised.  Ab-  them  so  as  to  display  the  progress  and  col* 
itinence  from  food  seconds  such  means  most  lective  phenomena  of  meningitis.  Head- 
felicitously ;  mild  drinks  are  indicated,  ache  is  a  very  frequent  symptom,  being 
Above  all,  care  must  be  had  to  maintain  the  present  in  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
patient  in  a  posture  that  shall  keep  the  head  the  meningeal  inflammations ;  it  is  not  cha- 
always  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  racteristic  of  this  or  that  alteration  in  par- 
mischief  happens,  notwithstanding  gentle  ticular.  It  generally  passes  from  one  point 
derivatives,  mild  purgation  of  the  intestinal  to  another,  but  always  remains  for  some 
canal  may  be  advantageously  given.  time  in  one :  sometimes  it  is  fixed  and  per- 

MetUnfitii, — ^This  is  a  disease  the  existence  sists  in  one  only ;  at  other  times  it  is  only 

of  which  is  frequently  obscure,  which  has  no  periodical.     In  some  cases  it  corresponds 

pathognomonic  symptom  that  allows  of  its  to  the  affected  point  of  the  arachnoid ;  at 

positive  detection,  and  which  nevertheless  others  it  is  distant  from  it;  its  intensity  is 

may  bring  on  serious  consequences  if  not  for  the  most  part  considerable,  and  often  so 

properly  diagnosticated  in  its  commence-  acute    is  it  that  the  patients  cry  out  in 

mant  This  difliculty  of  diagnosis  will  not  be  agony.    This  last  character  is  important,  for 

wondered  at  if  we  consider  the  obscurity  that  very  few  diseases  exhibit  such  intense  head- 

atill  reigns  over  the  functions  of  the  meninges,  ache.  Sometimes  the  latter  alone  announces 

and  the  varied  and  slightly  characteristic  a  phlegmasia  of   the  meninges;    at  other 

disorders  which  alterations  of  them  induce,  times  it  is  associated  with  other  symptomst 

In  fact,  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  the  It  always  shews  the  invasion  of  the  disease  i 

brain  that  the  lesions  of  the  meninges  are  it  sometimes  disappears  in  the  course  of  it, 

made  known  to  the  observer,  from  which  it  a  sign  that  is  not  always  favourable,  being 

may  be  ft  priori  concluded  that  the  diseases  frequently  dependent  on  a  peculiar  state  of 

of  the  cerebral  envelopes  have  a  striking  oppression  of  the  sensorial  functions,  itself 

analogy  with  the  affections  of  the  brain  it-  the  expression  of  very  serious  organic  mo* 

self.  difications. 

But,  before  proceeding  further  in  the         In  meningitis,  cutaneous  sensibility    is 

subject,  it  is  better  to  establish  whether  the  sometimes    exalted,   more  frequently    di- 

pia  mater  and  arachnoid  are  capable  of  being  minished,  and  sometimes  even  entirely  an- 

separately  affected.     Though  formerly  a  nihilated,  particularly  when  tha  disease  has 

matter  of  much  controversy,  it  seems  now  run  its  course,  and  threatens  the  speedy  dis- 

to  be  settled  in  the  affirmative.    Patholo-  solution  of  the  patient, 
gical  anatomy  shews  us  the  arachnoid  some-        The  sight  may  undergo  similar  modifica- 

times    covered  with    a  plastic  exudation,  tions,  but  some  important  phenomena  are 

having  all  the  characters  of  false  membrane ;  attached  to  it.    Thus  we  may  observe  indif- 

it  shews  us  also  adhesions  of  varied  extent  ferently    fixation  and  immobility  of  the 

and  intimacy  between  the  two  folds  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  in  this  or  that  position,  or 

enveloping  serous  membrane,  without,  how-  regular  movements,  something  resembling 

ever,  any  participation  of  the  subjacent  eel-  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  or  abrupt, 
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fiVfH  by  tbd  profession  to  the  medioinei  re- 
eommended  by  Dr.  TurnbuU ;  and  should 
they  be  found  to  possess  even  half  the  effi- 
cacy supposed,  they  will  be  of  more  value 
than  most  other  articles  of  the  materia 
medica« 


^xti^X  fSiitiiiim* 


U.  Hostan'^s  Clinical  Remarks  on  ike  Diteases 
of  the  Nervous  Centres  (continued  from  p, 
562). 

Sanguineous  Congestion, — ^The  first  form  al- 
luded to,  which  is  described  by  M.  Andral, 
is  only  cerebral  hyperemy.    The  second  ex- 
hibits all  the  characters  of  congestion,  of 
apoplexy.    The   third  form  is  congestion 
with  general  or  local  paralysis,  which  H. 
Bostan  does  not  think  should  be  separated 
from  the  second,  since  he  says,  it  is  only 
one  degree  more  of  the  same  disease,  and  it 
is    inconvenient   to    multiply   distinctions 
when  the  morbid  phenomena  do  not  present 
well  marked  shades.    In  the  fourth  form,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  loss  of  sensation, 
irregular  convulsive  movements  supervene; 
this  he  considers  to  be  connected  with  some 
process  of  phlegmasia  and  irritation,  as  well 
as  compression ;  altogether  it  is  a  complex 
state.     In  the  fifth  form  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties retain  their  integrity,  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  paralysis  are  exhibited  from  the 
very  first ;  in  this  case  M.  R.  thinks  there  is 
not  simple  congestion,  but  a  slight  haemorr- 
hage, with  laceration  of  the  encephalic  sub- 
stance ;  such  a  condition  he  found  to  ob- 
tain in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Pinel. 
That  professor  had  been  seized,  according  to 
If.  Bostan's  personal  knowledge,  with  eight 
attacks  of  paralysis,  similar  to  those  which 
If.  Andral  considers  to  be  dependent  on  en- 
cephalic congestion.    Bight  times  he  saw 
the  muscular  contractility  suspended,  more 
or  less  completely,  in  one  part  of  the  body ; 
'  and  when  he  died,  it  was  readily  ascertained 
in  the  dissection,  that  there  existed  eight 
eysts  that  evidently  corresponded  with  the 
anterior  events.    To  this  case  many  similar 
ones  might  be  added,  which  shew  that  we 
should  scruple  to  refer  to  simple  cerebral 
eongestion,  the  phenomena  described  in  M. 
AndraPs  fifth  form  of  that  disease. 

The  sixth  form  is  characterised  by  con- 
vulsive phenomena  without  antecedent  loss 
of  sense ;  to  this  the  observations  on  the 
fourth  form  may  apply. 

In  the  sei>enth  form  there  is  furious  de- 
lirium; this  M.  Rostan  does  not  consider  as 
referable  to  mere  sanguineous  overflow,  but 
as  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  irritation. 
This  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  non- 
admission  of  the  eighih  form  of  congestion 
that  has  been  advanced— a  form  that,  even 
according  to  M.  Andral,  is  accompanied 
with  eontinued  fever. 


For  a  purely  systemalio  pmrpose  it 
latterly  befen  attempted  to  refer  the  pheno- 
mena of  congestion  to  one  sole  physiologiesLl 
perversion,  and  to  elucidate  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  sanguineous  fluxions  that  take 
place  towards  the  head.  In  doing  this,  puielj' 
hypothetical  considerations  take  the  plaeeof 
facts,  on  which  account  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  them. 

Passing  to  the  study  of  the  eausea  of  the 
disease  in  question,  M.  Rostan  mentioned  m. 
succession— dilating  on  each  etiologioal  c»- 
cumstanoe  in  a  way  we  cannot  follow  in 
this  sketch* — the  sanguineous  constitution, 
youth,  adult  a^e,  excessive  eating,  partica- 
larly  when  the  exits  are  small,  the  nse  oi 
some  excitants,  as  spirits,  eoflee,  &c.,  striking 
increase  or  decrease  of  temperature,  ^irotch- 
ing,  violent  exercise,  circular  movements, 
immoderate  venery,  &c. 

A  peculiar  nervous  state  simulates  enee* 
phalic  congestion ;  but  a  just  appremtioa 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  de^ 
veloped  facilitates  the  diagnosis.  But  there 
are  other  diseases  acoompaiiied  with  loss  af 
sense  and  relaxation  of  the  limbs — hssmonr* 
hage,  softening  of  the  brain,  meningitii,  as* 
phyxia,  and  syncope,  induce  jrimilar  pheno- 
mena ;  these  should  be  carefully  diagnosti- 
cated from  true  congestion.  In  apoplexy 
it  often  happens  that  the  diagnosis  is  im- 
possible, and  the  progress  of  the  disease 
alone  aifords  light  to  the  practitioner. 

Softening  of  the  brain  and  meningitis  ara 
preceded  by  very  peculiar  phenomena, 
more  or  less  strongly  marked,  and  whieh 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned.  In  asphyxia, 
the  actual  cause  of  the  symptoms  may  al- 
most always  be  easily  recognized.  In  syn- 
cope, the  paleness  of  the  face  and  suspen- 
sion of  the  circulation  remove  all  doubta, 
If,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  morbid  states 
that  may  be  confounded  with  cerebral  con- 
gestion, mention  has  not  been  made  of  nar« 
cotism  and  drunkenness,  it  is  because  these 
two  conditions  are  evidently  owing  to  an 
afflux  of  blood  towards  the  brain,  that  is 
dependant  on  particular  influences. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  affeotion  we 
have  described  varies,  according  to  its  in- 
tensity, its  duration,  progress,  the  rare  or 
frequent  return  of  it,  and  a  thousand  other 
circumstances.  In  general  it  is  of  slight 
consequence,  more  especially  if  the  disease 
has  been  well  ascertained  and  combatled 
from  the  commencement. 

Dissection  of  an  individual  that  has  died 
fay  encephalic  congestion  discloses  the  fol* 
lowing  alterations: — The  integuments  of  the 
£BLce  and  cranium  are  considerably  injeeted ; 
the  sinus  of  the  dura  mater  distended  with 
black  blood,  varying  in  quantity  and  vis- 
cosity, and  sometimes  coagulated.  The  pia 
mater  is  very  much  congested ;  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain  has  a  brownish  yel^ 
^^       '  '^'on  of  the  medullary  sub- 

inctuate  condition  of  it, 
^e  from  the  capiUaiies  of 
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blood  (hat  distended   them;   the   choroid  lular  tiatae  in  this  pothologloal  pfoeMr. 

pleziuee  are  likewise  considerably  injected.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  these 

A  limpid,  transparent,  colourless  or  slightly  facts,  otherwise  having  all  the  appearance 

voseate  seroaity  is  exhaled  from  the  plates  of  truth,  are  not  very  nnmerous,  and  that 

of  the  dura  mater,  on  the  surface  of  the  it  is  impossible  during  life  to  pronounce 

•onvoltttions,  or  even  from  the  ventricular  with  certainty  on  the  existence  of  altera- 

■paces  which  it  distends.  tions  thus  separately  attacking  the  arach- 

In  the  face  of  such  alterations  as  these,  noid.    On  the  other  hand,  it  often  is  the 

men  that  shew  themselves  averse  to  every  case  that  the  pia  mater  and  the  subserous 

scientific  progression  have  asserted  that  ana-  cellular  tissue  participate  in  the  inilamma- 

tomieal  examination  will  never  give  any  tion  of  the   enveloping  membrane,  which 

aoconnt  of  the  varied  phenomena  that  are  makes  it  necessary  in  a  practical  lecture  to 

manifested  during  life.    Strictly  speaking,  confound  the  diseases  of  both  the  organs  in 

this  objection  may  have  some  foundation,  question. 

but  is  no  argument  against  the  endeavour  Another  question  that  presents  itself  is, 

to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  whether  the  membranes  can  be  inflamed  in* 

the  nervous  centres.    Are  we  any  more  ad-  dependently  of  any  suffering  of  the  brain, 

vanced  in  the  explanation  of  the  varied  phe»  Probably  dissection  can  answer  this  in  the 

nomena  that  characterise  affections  of  the  affirmative.      The    practitioner,    however, 

thorax?  and  yet  who  will  deny  the  im-  must  answer  in  the  negative,  for  his  sole 

portance  of  the  modern  investigations  of  object  is  not  to  observe  the  lesions  of  the 

them — ^who  will  deny  the  precision  of  the  corpse,  but  those  of  the  living  body,  and 

investigating  means    presented  to    us  by  looking  to  the  principal  symptoms  of  me- 

Avenbrugger  and  Laennec  ?  ningitis,  he  oannot  refuse  to  admit  a  state 

Bloodlettings,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  direct  or  sympathetic  suffering  of  the 

of  the  subject  and  the  intensity  of  the  dis-  nervous  substance. 


constitute  the  basis  of  the  treatment  of  M.  Rostan  first  analyses  the  value  of  each 
encephalic  congestions ;  opening  the  jugu-  particular  symptom,  subsequently  grouping 
lar  may  be  advantageously  practised.  Ab-  them  so  as  to  display  the  progress  and  col* 
•tinence  from  food  seconds  such  means  most  lective  phenomena  of  meningitis.  Head- 
felicitously ;  mild  drinks  are  indicated,  ache  is  a  very  frequent  symptom,  being 
Above  all,  care  must  be  had  to  maintain  the  present  in  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
patient  in  a  posture  that  shall  keep  the  head  the  meningeal  inflammations ;  it  is  not  cha- 
always  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  racteristic  of  this  or  that  alteration  in  par- 
mischief  happens,  notwithstanding  gentle  ticular.  It  generally  passes  from  one  point 
derivatives,  mild  purgation  of  the  intestinal  to  another,  but  always  remains  for  some 
canal  may  be  advantageously  given.  time  in  one:  sometimes  it  is  fixed  and  per« 

M«tUnfHii» — ^This  is  a  disease  the  existence  sists  in  one  only ;  at  other  times  it  is  only 
of  which  is  frequently  obscure,  which  has  no  periodical.  In  some  cases  it  corresponds 
pathognomonic  symptom  that  allows  of  its  to  the  affected  point  of  the  arachnoid ;  at 
positive  detection,  and  which  nevertheless  others  it  is  distant  from  it;  its  intensity  is 
may  bring  on  serious  consequences  if  not  for  the  most  part  considerable,  and  often  so 
properly  diagnosticated  in  its  commence-  acute  is  it  that  the  patients  cry  out  in 
iMnt  Thia  difliculty  of  diagnosis  will  not  he  agony.  This  last  character  is  important,  for 
wondered  at  if  we  consider  the  obscurity  that  very  few  diseases  exhibit  such  intense  head- 
itiil  reigns  over  the  functions  of  1  he  meninges,  ache.  Sometimes  the  latter  alone  announces 
and  the  varied  and  slightly  characteristic  a  phlegmasia  of  the  meninges;  at  other 
diaorden  which  alterations  of  them  induce,  times  it  is  associated  with  other  symptoms. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  the  It  always  shews  the  invasion  of  the  disease  t 
brain  that  the  lesions  of  the  meninges  are  it  sometimes  disappears  in  the  course  of  it, 
made  known  to  the  observer,  from  which  it  a  sign  that  is  not  always  favourable,  being 
may  be  ft  priori  concluded  that  the  diseases  frequently  dependent  on  a  peculiar  state  of 
of  the  cerebral  envelopes  have  a  striking  oppression  of  the  sensorial  functions,  itself 
analogy  with  the  aifFections  of  the  brain  it-  the  expression  o^  very  serious  organic  mo- 
self,  difications. 

But,  before  proceeding  further  in  the         In  meningitis,  cutaneous  sensibility    is 

subject,  it  is  better  to  establish  whether  the  sometimes    exalted,   more  frequently    di- 

pia  mater  and  arachnoid  are  capable  of  being  minished,  and  sometimes  even  entirely  an- 

separately  affected.     Though  formerly  a  nihilated,  particularly  when  tha  disease  has 

matter  of  much  controversy,  it  seems  now  run  its  course,  and  threatens  the  speedy  dis* 

to  be  settled  in  the  afiirmative.    Patbolo-  solution  of  the  patient, 
gkal  anatomy  shews  us  the  arachnoid  some-        The  sight  may  undergo  similar  modifica* 

times    eovered  with   a  plastic  exudation,  tions,  but  some  important  phenomena  are 

having  all  the  characters  of  false  membrane ;  attached  to  it.    Thus  we  may  observe  indif- 

it  riiews  us  also  adhesions  of  varied  extent  ferently    fixation  and  immobility  of  the 

and  intimacy  between  the  two  folds  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  in  this  or  that  position,  of 

enveloping  serous  membrane,  without,  how-  regular  movements,  something  resembling 

ever,  any  participation  of  the  subjacent  eel-  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  or  abrupt, 
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irregular,  almost  infinitely  varying  agita- 
tions of  it.  The  papil  also  undergoes  modi- 
fications, being  sometimes  strongly  con- 
tracted, and  scarcely  admitting  the  rays  of 
light,  at  other  times  considerably  dilated, 
aud  motionless,  notwithstanding  the  transi- 
tions from  darkness  to  light 

These  physiological  perversions  may  be 
confined  to  a  single  eye,  or  be  present  in 
both  simultaneously.  The  exertion  of  the 
function  of  vision  may  be  painful  to  the  pa- 
tient, in  consequence  of  its  exaltation :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  function  is  sometimes 
dioiinished,  perverted,  abolished.  The  pa- 
tients occasionally  labour  under  the  most 
extraordinary  hallucinations,  sometimes 
seeing  only  the  half  of  objects,  at  others, 
beholding  them  double. 

Similar  perversions  of  hearing  occur ;  but 
we  pass  to  the  perversion  of  motility.  At 
the  commencement  of  meningitis  the  pa- 
tients are  frequently  seized  with  a  general 
or  partial  agitation,  which,  as  it  continues 
some  time  severely,  cannot  fail  to  engage 
the  attention ;  to  this  the  name  of  jactation 
has  been  given  by  authors.  The  most  varied 
acts  arise  from  this  necessity  for  movement 
that  seizes  on  the  patients.  Sometimes  the 
head  only  turns  in  a  rotatory  way ;  more 
rarely  it  is  the  trunk  that  is  subjected  to  the 
changes  of  position,  or  the  jaws  are  alter- 
nately separated  and  joined — an  act  known 
by  the  name  of  mdchonnement.  Occasion- 
ally the  tendons  of  the  foie-arm  are  alter- 
nately rigid  and  relaxed,  constituting 
twitchings:  and  sometimes  the  limbs  are 
shaken  by  a  peculiar  tremor  that  causes 
every  movement  to  be  hesitating.  Finally, 
partial  or  general  contractions,  such  as  are 
observed  in  tetanus,  are  manifested,  and  an- 
nounce a  lesion  of  the  encephalic  sub- 
stance. 

These  disorders  sometimes  become  sud- 
denly driven  to  the  highest  pitch  of  in- 
tensity. The  muscles  of  relation  contract 
with  extraordinary  energy,  then  are  utterly 
relaxed;  contract  again,  and  so  on,  without 
any  fixed  periods,  forming  convuUions. 
Though  mostly  present,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  muscular  motility  is  dimi- 
nished in  the  course  of  meningitis,  or  even 
entirely  abolished,  betokening  lesion  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  or,  at  least,  compression 
.  of  the  brain. 

CTo  be  continued,J 


Camparafive  frequency  qf  Aneurism  in  dif- 
ferent Arteries  of  the  Body, 

M.  Lisfranc  lias  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  influence  of  sex  and  age  in  producing' 
aneurism,  and  its  comparative  frequency  in 
different  arteries.  The  following  are  the 
results : — 

Women  are  in  general  less  liable  to  the 
disease  than  men,  but  the  statements  of 
authors  require  to  be  modified.    According 


to  ICr.  Wilson,  Mr.  John  Hunter  affirmed 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a  woman  affected 
with  true  or  spontaneous  aneurism.  In  Mr. 
Hodgson's  sixty,  three  cases,  in  twenty-nine 
of  which  the  disease  was  situated  in  the 
aorta,  the  proportion  was,  fifty-six  men  to 
seven  women,  or  eight  to  one.  M.  Lis- 
franc*s  estimate  differs  widely  from  this.  In 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  cases  collected 
by  him,  none  of  which  could  be  the  subject 
of  a  surgical  operation,  the  proportion  waa 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  men  to  thir- 
teen women,  or  nearly  eleven  to  one. 

Of  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  dis- 
ease in  different  arteries,  M.  lisfranc  gives 
the  following  table: — 

1.  Popliteal  aneurism, 

j'at  the  groin, 
(^  other  points, 


59 
f26 
118 

17 
16 
14 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 


2.  Crural,  do. 

3.  Carotid,    . 

4.  Subclavian, 

5.  Axillary, 
G.  External  iliac, 
7*  Brachio- cephalic, 

8.  Humeral, 

9.  Primitive  iliac, 

10.  Anterior  tibial, 

11.  Gluteal, 
l2.'  Internal  iliac, 

13.  Temporal, 

14.  Internal  carotid, 

15.  Cubital, 
10.  Peroneal, 

17.  Radial, 

18.  Palmar, 

Hodgson'd  numbers  are,  femoral,  fifteeo  ; 
inguinal,  twelve ;  subclavian  and  axillary, 
five ;  carotid,  two. 

The  age  at  which  aneurism  roost  fre- 
quently appears  has  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated. M.  Lisfranc  has  collected  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cases  in  which  the  age» 
of  the  patients  were  ascertained,  and  the 
following  is  the  result  :— 

13  .  .  1 


15  to  20 
20  to  25 
25  to  30 
30  to  35 
35  to  40 
40  to  45 
45  to  50 
50  to  55 
55  to  GO 
00  to  70 
70  to  80 


3 
5 
12 
24 
1& 
20 

17 

11 
G 
3 
3 


From  this  table  it  would  appear  that 
aneurism  occurs  most  frequently  betweeu 
the  age  of  thirty  and  fifty.  In  the  ten 
years  above  and  below  that  period,  the  di- 
minution is  very  remarkable.  Before  twenty 
and  after  sixty,  the  disease  is  very  rare^ 
Aneurism  by  anastomosb  is  met  with  most 
frequently  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  very 
rarely  among  adults,  and  M.  Lisfranc  knows 
of  no  case  occurring  in  old  age.— /Vom  M, 
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lAjfrane*8  work  "  Des  diverses  Uethodes  tt  de» 
differtns  Procedh  pour  V  Obliteration  des 
Arteres,  ^c." 

NewJy  diseotered  arrangement  of  the  Arteries 
in  the  Sreetile  Tissue  of  the  Penis.  By 
Professor  J.  Mttller,  of  Berlin.  {Arehtvfur 
Anatomie  und  Physiologie.  No.  II.  fpr 
1835.) 

The  tecond  number  of  Mailer's  (late 
Meckel's)  Archly  contains  the  account  of  an 
interesting  discovery  recently  made  by  the 
editor.  Professor  J.  MuUer  of  Berlin,  relat- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  the  small  arteries 
of  the  penis,  which  tends  to  explain  the 
structure  of  the  erectile  tissue  of  that  organ 
— ^a  subject  which,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
vestigations of  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  Moreschi, 
and  Panizza,  was  still  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity. These  observations  point  out  a  fact 
entirely  new  in  the  structure  of  the  arteries 
of  the  erectile  texture,  and  promise  to  throw 
aome  light  on  the  nature  of  the  erectile  con- 
dition of  the  blood-vessels. 

Most  of  those  who  have  investigated  the 
structure  of  the  erectile  textures  of  the 
penis  by  injections,  have  contented  them- 
aelves  with  filling  the  veins  of  the  organ, 
and  thus,  although  the  structure  of  the  ve- 
nous caverns  of  the  corpora  eavemosat  and 
the  dilated  veins  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
wreMrie  was  sufficiently  well  understood,  yet 
very  little  was  known  respecting  the  mode 
of  termination  of  the  smaller  arteries.  It 
has  been  generally  believed  that  the  same 
small  capillary  arteries  which  nourish  the 
penis  carry  the  blood  into  capillary  veins, 
that  the  blood  passes  from  these  into  the  di- 
lated venous  branches  or  sinuses,  and  that 
the  state  of  erection  depends  on  the  retard- 
ation of  the  flow  of  blood  in  these  venous 
spaces. 

Professor  Mtiller  has,  by  a  careful  in- 
jection  of  the  arteries  of  the  penis,  pointed 
out,  besides  the  capillary  branches  which 
Jiouxish  the  penis  and  transmit  the  blood  into 
the  capillary  vessels  and  dilated  veins,  a 
dumber  of  very  remarkable  appendices  con- 
nected with  the  smaller  arteries,  both  in  the 
•corpora  cavernosa  penis'  and  corpus  spongiosum 
vrethra,  which,  from  several  circumstances, 
it  is  very  probable  are  the  vessels  more  im- 
mediately concerned  in  maintaining  an  in- 
creased quantity  ofbloodinthe  penis  during 
erection. 

The  easiest  way  of  rendering  these  two 
sets  of  arterial  branches  apparent  is  to  inject 
the  principal  artery  of  the  penis,  before  its 
subdivision,  with  size  and  vermilion  of  mo- 
derate consistence,  and  then,  making  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  one  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa, to  wash  away  any  part  of  the  injected 
mass  which  may  have  passed  into  the  venous 
spaces.  Tlie  ramifications  of  the  nutrient 
arteries  will  then  be  easily  seen  upon  the 
inner  sides  of  the  venous  spaces,  the  arteries 
becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  last 
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they  pass  into  the  minute  capillary  network, 
the  branches  of  which  cannot  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  Besides  these  nutrient  rami- 
fied arteries,  there  will  also  be  seen,  upon  a 
careful  examination,  another  set  of  arterial 
branches  of  h  different  size,  fqrm,  and  dis- 
positioo,  which  are  given  off  nearly  at  right 
angles  from  both  the  larger  and  smaller 
trunks  of  arteries.  These  arterial  processes 
are  about  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
metei*,  and  one-twelfth  long,  and  are  quite 
easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  They  pro- 
ject into  the  cavities  of  the  spongy  sub- 
stance, and  terminate  either  bluntly  or  by 
dilated  extremities,  without  undergoing  any 
ramification.  These  short  arterial  processes 
are  turned  round  at  their  extremities  into  a 
semicircle  or  more,  and  present  a  contorted 
appearance,  which  circumstance  has  sug- 
gested to  Professor  Muller  the  name  of 
Helicioe  arteries,  which  he  has  applied  to 
them. 

The  helicine  arteries  of  t!.e  penis  are  more  * 
easily  seen  in  man  than  in  any  other  animal 
which  Professor  Muller  has  examined..  He 
has  found  them  in  all  the  animals  in  which 
he  has  sought  for  them ;  ll:oy  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  posterior  part  only  of  the  penis  in  the 
stallion,  but  in  the  dog  they  exist  throughout 
the  whole  organ. 

In  man,  the  helicine  twigs  of  the  penal 
arteries  sometimes  come  off  singly,  and  at 
other  times  they  form  tufts  or  bunches,  con- 
sisting of  from  three  to  ten  branches,  and 
having  in  general  a  very  short  common 
stem.  The  swelling  at  t^e  extremity,  when 
it  occurs,  u  gradual,  and  is  greatest  a  little 
way  from  the  end.  The  helicine  branches 
given  off  from  large  arteries  are  not  of  a 
greater  size  than  those  coming  from  smaller 
ones,  and  even  the  smallest  capillary  arte- 
ries of  the  prof  undo  penis,  which  can  be  seen 
with  the  help  of  a  glass  only,  give  off  heli-  • 
cine  twigs  of  a  much  greater  size  than 
themselves. 

Each  helicine  branch  projecting  into  a  ve- 
nous cavern  is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane, 
which  Professor  Mtiller  regards  as  the  inner 
coat  of  the  dilated  vein,  and  when  there  is  a 
tuft  of  helicine  twigs,  the  whole  tuft  is  co- 
vered with  one  envelope  of  a  gauze-like 
membrane.  This  covering  is  considembly 
thicker  on  the  helicine  arteries  in  the  pos- 
lerior  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethra 
than  in  the  corpus  cacernosum,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  is  in  some  measure  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  repletion  of  the 
arteries,  for  when  the  injection  has  run  very 
well  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
external  covering. 

Professor  Muller  states,  that  he  could  not 
discover  any  apertures  either  in  the  sides  or 
in  the  ends  of  the  helicine  arteries,  but  he 
seems  to  regard  it  as  probable  that  minute 
apertures. do  exbt,  which  may  be  of  a  na- 
ture to  allow  the  passage  of  blood  in  some 
states  and  not  in  others. 
The  helicine  arteries  are  not,  as  soma 
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might  be  inclined  to  suppose,  loops  of  vessels 
which  have  been  incompletely  filled,  and 
which,  after  making  a  coil,  pass  into  venous 
spaces,  as  £.  H.  Weber  discovered  to  be  the 
case  with  the  arteries  of  the  maternal  por- 
tion of  the  placenta ;  they  are  merely  pro- 
^  jecting  branches  from  the  arterial  trunks 
containing  blood. 

The  helicine  arteries  are  more  numerous 
towards  the  root  than  near  the  point  of  the 
penis.  They  exist  in  the  corpus  sptrngiosum 
urethraf  especially  towards  its  bulb,  but  they 
are  not  so  easily  seen  there  a^  in  the  corpora 
cavernosa.  They  have  not  yet  been  observed 
in  the  glans.  Their  structure  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  the  animals  in  which  they  have 
been  observed:  those  of  the  ape  bear  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  those  of  man,  and 
in  most  animals  they  are  less  obvious  than 
in  the  human  subject.  In  the  horse  and  dog 
they  give  off  small  nutrient  twigs  from  their 
sides,  which  render  them  more  difficult  to 
be  seen  in  these  animals  than  in  man. 

Professor  Muller  conceives  these  helicine 
OT  tendril-like  arteries  to  have  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  process  of  erection,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  this,  is  the 
case ;  but  experiments  and  observations  are 
still  wanting  to  show  in  what  manner  these 
arterial  branches  are  affected  in  the  erected 
and  non 'erected  condition  of  the  texture  in 
which  they  exist. 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  this  discovery  of  Professor  Miiller's, 
whose  researches  have  already  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  advancement  of  physiological 
anatomy.  The  memoir  is  accompanied  with 
a  well  executed  engraving,  containing  nu> 
merous  representations  of  the  helicine  arte- 
ries, which  we  regret  that  time  has  not  ena- 
bled us  to  copy. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   OENITO-URINART 

ORGANS. 

(Coniwuedfrom  p,  728.) 

Sympathetic  Bubo. — This  disease  consists 
in  inflammation  of  two  or  more  of  the  in- 
guinal glands.  It  is  usually  preceded  by 
inflammation  of  the  absorbents  of  the  penis, 
which  become  enlarged,  more  especially 
near  the  pubes,  and  the  diseased  action  ex- 
tends to  the  inguinal  region.  The  diag- 
nosis between  a  sympathetic  and  syphilitic 
bubo  is,  that  several  glands  are  affected 
in  the  former,  and  one  only  in  the  latter; 
and  that  the  former  very  seldom  suppurates 
except  in  very  irritable  constitutions,  or 
when  mercury  has  been  employed. 

T^e  treatment  consists  of  purgation,  leech- 
ing, and  evaporating  lotions,  which  generally 
effect  a  cure.  In  scrofulous  subjects,  the 
disease  may  assume  a  chronic  form  and 
prove  extremely  obstinate.  The  best  plan 
of  treatment  is  improving  the  general  health, 
and  employing  the  preparations  of  iodine. 


Gleet, -^The  term  gleet  is  applied  to  a 
thin  transparent  discharge,  which  continues 
after  the  acute  symptoms  of  urethntis  have 
disappeared.  1 1  sometimes  becomes  yellow 
or  green,  and  may  be  tinged  with  blood» 
after  venereal  or  other  excesses.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  lacunss  of  the  urethra,  which 
xemain  inflamed  ;  it  is  not  supplied  by  the 
vesiculae  seminales,  the  prostate,  or  Cowper's 
glands,  as  was  once  imagined.  This  dis- 
charge is  often  extremely  obstinate,  and 
may  continue  for  several  weeks,  months, 
or  even  for  a  year  or  two.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
relates  cases,  proving  that  this  disease  is 
contagious  for  some  months  after  its  appear- 
ance. He  maintains  that  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues it  is  contagious.  He  relates  a  case  of 
a  gentleman  who  laboured  under  gonorrhoa 
fourteen  months  priorjto  his  marriage,  and  bad 
a  variety  of  advice,  but  a  yellow  discharge 
always  continued.  He  was  repeatedly  told 
that  this  was  not  contagions,  but  he  oomo 
municated  the  disease  to  his  wife.  Several 
instances  of  the  same  kind  have  been  re- 
lated by  other  authors.  I  need  scarcely  ob« 
serve  that  a  gleety  discharge  in  cases  of 
stricture  is  not  communicable.  The  same 
observations  as  to  the  contagiousness  of 
gleet  in  the  male  applies  to  the  disease  in  the 
female.  It  is  on  this  account  that  women  in 
apparent  health  communicate  Menorrhagia 
or  urethritis. 

Treatment. — The  best  plan  of  treatmei|i 
of  gleet,  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  those 
substances  that  have  a  speciific  influence  on 
the  urethra,  such  as  copaiba,  cubebs,  Chio 
turpentine,  lytta,  with  bougies,  and  injec- 
tions. While  we  administer  the  internal  re- 
medies, we  employ  bougies  every  other 
day,  or  as  frequently  as  the  irritability  of  the 
constitution  will  permit ;  and  at  the  same 
time  an  injection  of  oxymuriate  of  mer* 
cury,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  to  an 
ounce  of  water,  or  of  sulphates  of  lime,  cop- 
per, or  alum. 

This  plan  generally  succeeds,  but  it  may 
fail;  and  in  such  cases  a  blister  applied  along 
the  urethra  very  frequently  succeeds. 

Some  surgeons  praise  pills  composed  of- 
Chio  turpentine  andlytta,  with  cold  bathing 
or  cold  affusion  on  the  genital  organs*. 
There  are  two  other  diseases  very  frequently 
produced  by  urethritis ;  and  these  are 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  and  rheumatism. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  acute  conjunc- 
tivitis generally  of  one,  but  sometimes  of 
both  eyes,  suddenly  occurs  during  the  acute 
stages  of  urethritis.  The  inflammation  at 
first  is  slight,  but  it  soon  becomes  exceed- 

•  We  have  found  the  following  remedies 
generally  Successful : — 

R.  Pulv.  secalis  comuti,  3  ss; 

piperis  cubeb»,  gj; 

—  cinnam.  comp. 

sacchari  puri^,  &a  5  j» 

In  chart ulas  viij  divide,  ez  his  inma  xa 
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lligly  violent  and  rapidly  destractive  to  the  menced,  and  stateB  that  this  treatment  wai 

organ  affected.    According  to  Mr.  CUne,  completely    sueeeBsful  in   preserving   the 

Sir.  A.  Cooper,  Dr.  Veitch,   M.  Delpech,  sight.    Sir  A.  Cooper  has  found  moderate 

and  others,  it  may  arise  from  metastasis  of  depletion,  with  the  ordinary  treatment,  gene- 

arethritis,  as  well  as  from  the  conveyance  of  rally    successful.  (Lectures).    Mr.  Guthrie 

the  urethral  discharge  through  the  medium  very  strongly  recommends  an  ointment  of 

of  the  fingers  to  the  eye^    According  to  nitrate  of  silver,  which  he  denominates  the 

Scarpa  andBeer,the  application  of  gonorrhcsal  black  ointment,  on  the  principle  of  exciting 

matter  to  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  pro-  an  action  greater  and  of  a  different  nature 

daces  but  a  slight  degree  of  inflammation,  to  that  already  existing  in  the  part.    Ihe 

and  Mr.  Pearson  denies  that  there  is  any  formula  for  his  ointment  is  the  following  :— 
connection  between  the  one  and  the  other,  R.  Argenti  nitrat.,  gr.  ij — ^x; 

as  he  had  seen  many  thousand  cases  of  Liq.  plumbi  snbacet.,  m  xv ; 

gonorrhoea,  but  not  one  instance  of  ophtbal-  Unguenti  cetacei,  $  j. 

mia.   Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  many        A  portion,  from  the  size  of  a  pin'a  head  to 

others,    are  however  of  opinion   that  the  that  of  a  garden  pea  is  introduced  between 

disease  is  very  often  communicated  by  ino-  the  eyelids,  and  these  being  closed,  are  to  be 

cnlation.      s  rubbed  gently  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  dif** 

Dr.  Veitch,  on  the  other  side,  has  proved  fuse  the  ointment  over  the  whole  conjnnc* 

by  numerous  experiments,  that  the  gonorr-  tiva.  Apart  of  it  usually  ^scapes  exteroally, 

hoeal  discharge  applied  to  the  eye  of  the  by  the  motion  of  the  lids,  and  should  be 

afiected  person  does  not  cause  gonorrhosal  viped  off.    The  pain  caused  by  it  may  con«> 

ophthalmia.    He  applied  the  matter  of  pa-  tinue  for  a  few  minutes  or  for  several  hours, 

rnlent  ophthalmia  to  the  urethra  of  the  af-  or  sometimes  for  a  day,  and  is  best  relieved 

fected.individualwitbeutexciting  urethritis,  by   anodyne  fomentations.    The  ointment 

But  when  he  applied  the  same  matter  to  the  may  -be  re-applied  after  the  lapse  of  three 

nrethra  of  a  different  person,  it  produced  days,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  reiterate 

virulent  gonorrhoea.  He  further  states  that  it  oftener.  Three  or  four  times  it  has  been 

an  hospital  assistant,  named  Smith,  applied  successfully  tried  in  common  chronic,  pn* 

gonorrhoeal  matter  to  his  own  eyes,  with  rulent,    and   strumous    ophthalmia,  with 

impunity.    Mr.  Wardrop,  M.  Delpech,  and  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  opacity,  vas* 

Mr.    Bacot,    have    subsequently  recorded  cularity,   and    ulceration  of  the    cornea. 

cases  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  excited  by  Mr.  Guthrie  seems  to  prefer  the  ten  gmin 

the  accidental    application  of  towels  and  nitrate  of  silver  ointment  (London  Medical 

sponges  which  were  used  by  persons  af-  and  Surgical  Journal,  1832,  vol.  i,  p.  265). 
fected  with  contagious  urethritis.    It  there-  '  Many  practitioners  are  of  opinion  tnatthia 

fore  appears  that  there  is  the  greatest  diver-  ointment  is  much  too  violent  and  too  in« 

Btty  of  opinion  on  the  pathology  of  this  discriminately  employed  at  the  Westminster 

cUsease.    Leaving   this  to   be   settled  by  Ophthalmic  Hospital.    Patients  treated  with 

others,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  effects  it  for  months,  have  applied  at  other  insti* 

of  this  disease  and  the  best  mode  of  treat-  tutions  with  total  loss  of  vision  from  nebula, 

ment.  which  was  removed   by  milder  measures. 

The   immediate    effects   of   gonorrhoeal  Thfe  strictures  of  the  Lancet  bear  out  this 

ophtfaAlmiaare  sloughing,  suppumtion,  and  assertion. 

nlceration  of  the  cornea,  with  interstitial  de-         Gonorrhoeal   Rhewnatiim.-^li    has   been 

position;  and  these  are  followed  by  escape  of  long  remarked  that  gonorrhoea  may  excite 

thehnmoursof  the  eye,  collapse  of  the  globe,  a  rheumatic  or   painful    affection  of  the 

obliteration  of  the  anterior  chamber,  flat-  joints.    In  such  cases  the  urethral  discharge 

tening  of  the  front  of  the  eye,  prolapsus  of  is  sometimes  diminished,  or  entirely  sup. 

the  iris,  obliteration  of  the  pupil,  anterior  pressed.    According  to  many  writers  there 

adhesion  of  the  iris,  and  opacity  of  the  cor-  is  a  metastasis  to  the  articulations;  bat  be 

nes.  this   as   it  may,   the   usual  remedies  for 

The  indicationsoffrealntflif  are  the  general  gonorrhoea  must  be  employed,  viz.  copaiba, 

and  local  abstraction  of  blood,  purgation, coun*  cubebs,  &c.,  with  the  preparations  of  colchi- 

ter-irritation,  both  generally  and  locally  ap-  cum,  more  especially  the  liquor' colchiee, 

plied.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  work  on  theVe-  which  will  be  used  with  most  advantage. 
Bereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye, most  strenuously         Oonorrhcea   in    Women. — Gonorrhoea   in 

recommends  large  and  repeated  bleeding,  so  women    is  generally  less  violent  than  in 

long  as  blood  can  be  got  from  a  vein,  and  be  males.     The   inflammation    is    seated    in 

relates  six  cases,  five  of  which  terminated  Cowper's  glands  on  each  side  of  the  urethm, 

successfully  by  this  method.    His  advice  to  and  extends  to  the  orifice  of  the  meatus 

take  blood  from  a  vein  while  it  can  be  ob-  urinarius,  and  thence  to  the  bladder.    The 

tained,  has  been  most  severely  censured  by  diseSAe  extends  the  orifice  of  the  vagina, 

the  reviewers,  and  other'surgeous,  which  has  and  affects  the  external  genitals,  the  ny  mphae* 

led  him  to  omit  it  in  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  clitoris,  the  whole  vagina,  and  lining  memr 

of  the  Bye,  lately  published.    He,  how-,  brane  of  the  womb.  ^ 

ever,  advises  active  depletion,  even  after        The  disease  is  much  less  painful.in  women 

partial  slooghing  of  the  cornea  has  com«  than  in  the  other  sex,  on  account  of  the 
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Bhortness  of  the  urethra  and  the  more  rapid  pected  person,  the  child  prevaricates,  the 

evacuation  of  the  urine  over  the  short  ure-  surgeon  swears  that  the  disease  is  gonorrhoea, 

thral  surface.    The  discharge,  when  pro-  and  must  have  been  communicated.  There  ia 

fuse,  flovs    over  the  perinseum,  in  some  now  strong  presumptive  evidence  against 

cases  comes  in  contact  with  the  mucous  lin-  the  accused,  and  he  is  forthwith  committed 

ing  of  the  anus,  and  inflames  it.     In  such  to  prison,  on  a  charge  of  felony, 
cases,   there  will  be  inflammation  of  the         Exs^mples  of  this  kind  are  of  very  fre- 

lining  membrane  of   the  rectum,  accom-  quent  occurrence,  and  some  have  very  re- 

panied  by  copious  discharge  when  the  bowels  cently  happened  in  which  the  medical  evi- 

are  evacuated.  dence  went  to  prove  that  a  man  had  com- 

With  respect  to  the  treaimentt  it  consists  municated  gonorrhGea,who  was  found  on  in^ 

in  the   exhibition  of  those  remedies  which  spection    to  be  free  from  genital  disease  of 

have  a   specific  effect    upon  the  mucous  any  kind,  immediately  after  the  occurrence 

membrane  of  the  urethra,  together  with  a  of  the  alleged  offence.    The  delicate  and 

free  use  of  diluents,  and  the  local  applica-  strumous  appearance  of  the  child,  and  the 

tion  of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilu-  liability  of  such  to  irritation  and  excoriation 

tus.  ^  This  may  be  used  as  a  vaginal  injec-  of  the  genital  organs,  with  the  inattention 

tion.     The  carbonate  of  soda  and  liquor  to  cleanliness  among  the  -lower  classes,  afford 

potassse  are  the  best  remedies  to  relieve  the  strong  presumptive   evidence  in  favour  of 

ardor  urinse  or  scalding,  on  evacuating  the  the    spontaneous    origin    of    the    disease, 

bladder.     It    is  generally  supposed    that  Moreover,  an  attempt  at  sexual  intercourse 

there  is  no  medicine  wHich  possesses  a  spe-  by  boys  at  the  age  of  puberty,  or  adults,  and 

cific  effect  over  the  gonorrhoeal  discharges  female  children,would  be  followed  by  lacera- 

in  women  ;  but  I  have  been  assured  of  cases  tion, contusion,  or  inflammation  of  the  female 

in  whieh  cubebs  and  copaiba  had  as  speedy  genitals,  and  these  opuld  scarcely  be  suc- 

effects  as  in  the  male.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  ceeded  by  purulent  discharge  within  twen- 

to  observe,  that  gleet  in  females  continues  ty-four  hours.     The  necessary  result  of  ex- 

as  long  contagious  as  in  males.   Mr.  Hunter  ternal  violence  in  such  cases,  would  be  the 

has  proved  that  it  will  produce  gonorrhoea  in  formation  of  an  abscess,  and  healthy  pus, 

a  healthy  male,  a  long  time  after  gonorrhceal  and  not  a  muco-purulent  discharge, 
aymptoms  have  ceased,  but  the  same  d is-         In  all  charges  of  violation  of  female  chil- 

charge  will  not  affect  a  person  who  has  fre-  dren,  the  age  of  tlie  accused  should  be  con- 

quently    laboured  under    contagious  ure-  sidered,  the  injuries  which  should   follow, 

thritis.  when  there  is  great  disproportion  of  the 

Genital  Discharges  in   Children, — It  was  sexual  organs  of  the   parties,  and   lastly, 

long  since  recorded  by  obstetric  writers,  that  whether    he    labours  under  any  venereal 

male  and  female  infants  may  labour  under  disease.  We  should  also  inquire  whether  the 

a  purulent  discharge  from  the  generative  child,  or  any  of  the  children  in  the  family 

organs,  and  that  this  may  appear  at  any  laboured  under  a  discharge  of  a  similar  de-  < 

period  from  birth  to  puberty.     It  is  most  scription  at  an}^  former  period.     It  often 

common,  however,  from  the  second  to  the  happens  that  two  or  more  children  are  af- 

twelfth  year,  especially  in  delicate  scrofu-  fected  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  fact  would 

lous  female  children.     It  may  attack  one  go  to  disprove  the  contagious  origin  of  the 

or  many  children  in  the  same  family,  at  discharge,   or  that  external  violence  pro- 

the  same  time  ;>  and  is  generally  supposed  duced  it.     Infants  from  one  year  old  to  pu- 

by  parents,  and  often  by  medical  practi-  berty  are  liable  to  it,  and  we  observe  cases 

tioners,  to  be  caused  by  contagion  commu-  almost  daily  in  dispensary  and  private  prac- 

nicated  from  girls  or  young  women,  or  to  tice.     I   have   known  many   cases  in   the 

arise    from  attempts  at   female  violation,  children  of  the  most  respectable  families  as 

These  suppositions  are  generally  erroneous,  well  as  the  poor;  and  I  am  convinced  the 

for  (he  disease  usually  arises  from  irritation  disease  is  not  contagious.     It  is  true  it  may 

in  the  digestive  system,  and  is  aggravated  occur  in  two  female  children  in  the  same 

by  inattention  to  cleanliness.    That  these  family  at  the  same  time  ;  but  in  general  it"  at- 

causes  are  sufficient  to  produce  it,  must  ap-  tacks  but  one,  and  no  other,  however  nu- 

pear  obvious  on  referring  to  the  preceding  merous  the  family.     It  is  generally  cured 

remarks  on  urethritis.  <  When  mothers  dis-  in  a  few  days,  by  regulating  the  bowels, 

cover  the  body  linen  stained  by  a  genital  improving   the   general     health,   and    by 

discharge,  they  become  alarmed,  and  ques-  making  proper  local  applications, 
tion  the  little  patient  very  minutely, whether        The  discharge   generally  proceeds  from 

any  one  had  tampered  with  her.    The  child  the  preputium  clitoridis  and  nymphae,  and 

is  terrified  by  repeated  threats,  and  gene-  is  soon  suppressed  by  the  black  lotion  com- 

rally   states  that  some  male  person  has  posed  of  liq.  calcis  and  calomel,  with  at- 

taken    improper  liberties  with  her.    The  tention  to  cleanliness,  frequent    ablution, 

mother  applies  to  a  medical  practitioner,  and   moderate     purgation.     The    general 

who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  health  should  be  restored  by  the  hyd.   c. 

disease,  and  who  unhesitatingly  pronounces  creta,    rhubarb,  and  tonics.     When   these 

it  to  be  contagious  urethritis.     The  mother  remedies  are    employed  for    a  week     or 

now  applies  to  a  magistrate  against  the  sub-  two,  they  generally  effect  a  cure. 
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Summary  qfOrfiUCs  OUeroatums  on  the  changes 
tohich  occur  in  the  Titoues  of  Dead  Bodies 
qfter  Interment.  Appended  to  Sidillofi 
Manuel  de  M^decine  Ugale,  Translated 
from  the  French,  for  this  Journal. 

(Continued  from  page  726.^ 

Organs  of  Respiration  and   dreulation. — 
Before  describing  the  changes  induced  in 
the  luogs  by  putrefaction,  we  will  state  in 
a  itir  words  what  is  found  worthy  of  ob« 
serration  in  them  twenty -four  or  thirty -six 
hours  after  death.     If  the  mortal  agony  has 
not  been   protracted,    the    portion  of  the 
lungs  that  was  most  dependent  when  the 
body  grew  cold  will  be  engorged;  if,  as 
generally  happensi  the  individual  has  died 
in  the  supine  position,  and  the  position  of 
the  body  has  not  been  changed,  the  conges- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  dorsal  portion  of 
the  lungs;  if  in  a  prone  position,  in  the  an* 
terior  portion;  and  if  in  a  vertical  position, 
as  in  death  from  hanging,  in  the  inferior 
portion.    In  all  these  cases  the  engorge- 
ment may  be  so  great  as  to  diminish  the  co- 
llation of  the  parenchyma,  and  entirely  to 
expel  the    air  from  the  most   depending 
parts.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
bronchial  tubes  are    also  reddened  in  the 
parts  where  the  blood  is  accumulated.    If 
the  agony  of  death  has  been  long,  or  the  pa- 
tient has  died  of  a  thoracic  affection,  with 
considerable  embarrassment  of  the  respira- 
tion, the  sanguineous  congestion  will  oc- 
cupy that  portion  of  the  lungs  which  was 
most  dependent  at  the  moment  of  death.     If, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  body  of  a 
patient  who  has  died  on  his  back  be  imme- 
diately turned  on  the  belly,  the  engorge- 
ment will  notwithstanding  be  found  in  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  lungs,  while  the  part 
most  dependent  when  the  body  grew  cold 
will  present  scarcely  any  traces  of  conges- 
tion.    It  follows,  from  the  foregoing  consi* 
derations,  that  the  position  of  the  individual 
at  the  moment  of  death,  or  at  the  time 
when  the  body  grew  cold,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined merely  from  the  lividity  of  this  or 
that  portion  of  the  lung*,  because  the  dura- 
tion of  the  mortal  agony  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  congestions  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  sometimes  communicate  to-  the 
longs,  especially  at  their  posterior  part,  a 
black  colour,  which  might  be  regarded,  by 
an  attentive  observer,  as  the  result  of  gan- 
grene or  sphacelus. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  different  condi- 
tions of  the  lungs  at  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  after  inhumation.  They  preserve 
their  natural  appearance  for  n  considerable 
time,  although  they  soon  become  emphyse- 
matous ;  they  remain  gorged  with  blood  at 
their  back  part  only  for  a  short  time  after 
death:  at  the  end  of  some  months  their 
structure  may  still  be  recognised,  and  the 
presence  of  morbid  lesions  detected.  At  a 
later  period  they  are  more  or  less  collapsed, 


and  no  longer  fill  the  cavities  of  the  pleuras ; 
their  colour  changes  to  a  bottle-green,  more 
or  less  intense,  and  inclining  to  slate  colour 
or  blue ;  on  cutting  into  them  their  natural 
texture  can  now  rarely  be  recognised ;  they 
are  soft,  easily  torn,  and  contain  a  bistre; 
coloured  fluid.  Still  later,  they  present  the 
appearance  of  two  small  flattened  mem- 
branes, close  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
spine ;  sometimes  they  are  covered  with  a 
white  mould,  and  their  aspect  is  so  changed 
that  they  are  recognised  only  by  their  situa- 
tion. At  last  they  gradually  lose  their 
moisture,  flatten  more  and  more,  and  form 
a  thin  mass  composed  of  several  dry  and 
black  laminae,  applied  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  near  the  verte- 
bral column :  they  soon  altogether  disap-  ^ 
pear. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 
and  larynx  at  first  becomes  of  a  light  olive 
or  blackish  green  colour ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, especially  at  its  upper  part,  it  ii  gray, 
slightly  tinged  with  violet,  variegated  here 
and  there  with  blackish  spots.    Afterwards, 
instead  of  the  green  tint,  it  presents  a  red- 
dish or  wine-lee  colour,  particularly  at  the 
parts    corresponding  to    the   cartilaginous 
rings ;  lastly,  its  hue  changes  to  dark  brown 
or  black.     In  some  instances  the   epithe- 
lium of  this  membrane  is  detached  in  small 
layers  of  various  colours.    Gray  fatty  gra- 
nulations are  also  sometimes  observed  of  the 
size  of  two  pin's  heads,  and  of  an  irregular 
shape,  apparently  formed  by  other  granula- 
tions much  smaller;  these  corpuscules,  as 
well  as  the  detached  shreds  of  the  epithe- 
lium, might  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for 
foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  windpipe. 
Besides  these  changes,  the  larynx  and  tra- 
chea become  softer  and  softer,  the  cartila- 
ginous rings  lose  their  elasticity,  and,  after 
some  time,  we  find  only  the  thyroid  and  cri- 
coid cartilages  separated  from  each  other, 
spongy,  as  if  worm-eaten,  semi-transparent 
and  yellowish,  and  some  rings  of  the  tra- 
chea, flexible,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown -co- 
lour.   At  a  more  advanced  period  no  ves- 
tige of  these  organs  remains. 

Diaphragm. — This  muscle    preserves   its 
natural  appearance  for  a  considerable  time: 
six  or  seven  months  after  inhumation  we 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  its  aponeuro- 
tic centre  and  muscular  fibres;  at  a  more 
advanced  period  ic  becomes  thin,  dry,  and 
of  an  olive  or  brown  colour ;  it  is  sometimes 
perforated  with  holes,  and  is  finally  reduced 
to  a  brown  and  very  attenuated  membrane, 
which  no  longer  preserves  the  form  or  tex- 
ture of  the    muscle.      In  some  instances 
hard  while  granulations,  composed  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  are  found  on  both  its  sur- 
faces. 

Heart  and  Blood-vessels. — Before  describ- 
ing the  changes  undergone  by  these  organs 
after  inhumation,  let  us  consider  the  state 
in  which  they  are  found  twenty-four  or 
thirty -six    hours    after  death.    The  heart 
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often  i^pean  in  its  natural  state ;  Bometimea 
it  IB  pale  ;  in  other  cases  it  presents  a  vivid 
red  tinge,  or  is  streaked  with  red,  either 
in  its  muscular  substance  or  on  its  internal 
surface ;  lastly,  its  conBi&tence  may  be  di* 
minisbed.  In  like  manner,  the  arteries  and 
veins  may  be  uniformly  o£  a  red  colour,  or 
streaked  with  red  in  their  interior ;  they  are 
usually,  however,  in  their  natural  state. 
Tliis  red  tinge  is  found  indifferently  after 
death  from  all  kinds  of  diseases,  and  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  cadaveric  phenomenon,  evi- 
dently resulting  from  the  transudation  of 
blood  after  death.  This  is  easily  proved  by 
direct  experiment :  thus,  if  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  fluid  blood  be  introduced  into  an 
ureter  whose  colour  is  perfectly  white,  and 
(he  two  extremities  tied,  the  tissue  of  the 
canal  speedily  acquires  a  red  colour.  Again, 
M.  Chaussier  has  demonstrated,  that  if  wa- 
ter coloured  with  ink  be  injected  into  the 
mesenteric  vein,  that  portion  of  the  stomach 
which  is  covered  by  the  liver  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  be  tinged  with  black ; 
and  the  liquid  transuding  through  the  coats 
of  the  slomach  will  form  spots  of  larger  or 
smaller  size  on  (he  epiploon  and  colon. 

If  the  heart  be  examined  some  time  after 
inhumation,  it  is  observed  to  be  sensibly 
softened  and  flabby ;  of  a  violet  colour, 
more  or  Jess  intense,  or,  more  rarely,  green ; 
it  is  empty,  or  contains  blood  partly  fluid 
and  partly  coagulated;  its  colour  grows 
deeper  and  deeper,  especially  in  the  inte- 
rior, where  it  Anally  becomes  black;  occa- 
sionally brown  spots  are  seen  on  the  valves, 
which  are  the  effect  of  imbibition,  and  white, 
hard  sandy  granulations  are  sometimes  ob- 
served on  the  internal  surface  of  the  auri- 
cles, or  on  the  exterior  of  the  heart.  At  a 
later  period  the  heart  becomes  flattened,  and 
reduced  to  the  shape  of  a  tongue,  which  is 
of  a  blacklsh-brown  colour,  supple,  atte- 
nuated, and  torn  at  some  points,  bearing 
some  resemblance  \o  a  double  pouch  of 
India-rubber ;  the  parietes  may  still  be  se- 
parated, 80  as  to  exhibit  the  two  ventricles, 
but  the  natural  texture  of  the  organ  is  lost ; 
some  blackish  bands,  however,  niay  still  be 
seen,  which  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
coJumna  carnia.  Finally,  this,  like  all  the 
other  organs,  disappears,  and  leaves  in  its 
place  a  bhick,  bituminous-looking  layer, 
which  is  easily  removed  by  washing.  The 
sooner  the  soft  parts  of  the  thoracic  parietes 
fire  destroyed,  the  earlier  the  heart  also  dis- 
appears. 

Pericardium. — The  pericardium  first  as- 
sumes a  reddish,  then  a  deep  red,  and  lastly 
a  blackish -brown  colour ;  it  becomes  more 
and  more  softened,  and  finally  vanishes. 
We  have  oflen  found  it  to  contain  a  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  of  bloody  serum. 

Blood-vessels. — ^Two  or  three  months  after 
inhumation,  a  certain  quantity  of  black 
blood,  fluid  or  coagulated,  is  generally 
found  both  in  the  veins  and  arteries.  In 
some  instances,  however,    we  have  found 


none  at  the  end  of  »  monthr  and  in  oiken 
we  have  seen,  instead  of  blood,  a  sanguino- 
lent  fluid  of  a  rose  colour,  as  late  as  eight 
or  nine  months  after  death.  The  coaU  of 
the  blood-vessels  fiisl  become  rose  coloufd, 
then  red,  then  deep  violet,  and  at  last 
brown.  These  tints  are  strongest  in  the 
internal  membrane,  which  sometimes  also 
assumes  a  bottle-green  colour ;  the  colora* 
tion  is  sometimes  uniform,  and  at  othem 
confined  to  patches  or  itris.  For  several 
months  the  tunics  of  the  vessels  are  easily 
separable  from  each  other.  In  one  of  oor 
dissections  we  found  the  aorta  still  entire, 
and  perfectly  to  be  recognised  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  months  after  inhumation. 

Digestive  Organs — Alimentary  Com/.-— 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  all- 
mentary  canal  after  inhumation  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  a  comparative  examination  of 
the  state  of  the  parts  a  short  time  after 
death,  and  several  weeks,  and  even  months, 
after  interment.  How  can  alterations  ef 
colour,  consistence,  &c.,  be  recognised,  un^ 
less  we  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  oq* 
lour  and  consistence  of  the  tissues  a  fev 
hours  after  death?  With  a  view  to  such 
comparison,  we  shall  briefly  describe  ibe 
more  frequent  appearances  in  the  alimen- 
tary  canal  of  those  who  bav»  not  died  of 
inflammation  in  these  parts;  and  as  our  ob* 
servations  have  been  made  chiefly  on  thn 
bodies  of  aged  persons,  it  is  to  such  that  Um 
following  remarks  are  more  especially  »p« 
plicable. 

Whatever  disease  an  old  person  may  have 
died  of  (as  cerebral  haemorrhage,  ramolisse- 
ment  of  the  brain,  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  &c.),  it  rarely  hap* 
pens  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  tube  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  inte* 
grity;  it  is  seldom  that  we  do  cot  find,  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  various  devia- 
tions from  the  natural  state,  which,  however, 
can  only  be  considered  as  morbid  in  a  very 
small  number  of  cases:  nay,  more,  thestt 
alterations  are  often  much  more  strongly 
marked  than  those  ^hich  result  from  acute 
diseases  of  the  intestines  sufficient  in  them* 
selves  to  occasion  the  death  of  a  patient. 
Of  all  the  aflections  foreign  to  the  alimen* 
tary  tube,  those  which  occasion  the  most 
remarkable  changes  in  its  lining  membranei 
are  diseases  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels ; 
and  ns  few  septuagenarians  die  without  some 
morbid  alteration  of  the  latter  organs,  there 
are  also  few  in  whom  some  changes  in  the 
gastro-enteric  membrane  are  not  observable. 
A  derangement  which  is  at  first  only  me* 
chanical,  as  meie  injection  of  the  part  with 
blood,  may  arrive  at  a  point  at  which  it  be- 
comes morbid ;  thus  the  blood  accumulated 
in  these  permeable  tissues,  and  acting  as  a 
foreign  body,  often  induces  a  sort  of  inflam* 
mation :  the  redness  is  then  cherry,  or  in- 
clining to  violet  or  the  col6ur  of  wine-lees, 
^j\A  imiiiioa  H*»ATiiv  Hio  mucous  mcmbrsne  of 

*ent,  or  is  chiefly 
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remarkable  at  particular  jgoints.  In  other  aad  especially  the  pyloric  extremity,  are 
cases,  the  accumulated  t)lood  escapes  into  the  seats  of  this  sanguineous  congestion, 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  gives  rise  to  conse-  whether  from  the  greater  development  of 
cutive  haemorrhages.  But  previously  to  the  capillary  system,  or  because  fluids  re- 
reaching  that  state  which  may  be  consider-  maining  there  favour  the  injection  of  the 
ed  morbid,  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  mem-  vessels.  The  colour  is  seldom  or  never  uni- 
brane  passes  througl)  several  conditions,  form,  but  patches  occur  of  greater  or 
which  interfere  very  little,  if  at  all,  with  smaller  extent,  and  of  a  rose,  bright  red, 
the  functions  of  the  intestines,  and  may  wine-lee,  brown,  blueish,  slate,  or  black  co- 
therefore  be  regarded  as  scarcely  deviating  lour ;  these  patches  are  about  the  size  of 
from  those  of  health.  the  palm  of  the  hand,  some  larger  and  some 

The  oesophagus  is  usually  more  injected     smalter.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
than  natural,  and  violet-coloured  patches  or     the  greater  part  of  the  above-named  co- 
spots  of  larger  or  smallersize,  exactly  resem-     lours  in  the  same  stomach,  and  the  lines 
blingecchymosee,  are  seenacattered  here  and     which  divide  them  are  often  distinctly  de- 
there,  especially  in  the  inferior  third,  and     fined,  so  that  a  brown  or  red  -patch  is  seen 
towards  the  cardia ;  these  spots  are  under    immediately  contiguous  to  one  of  a  rose  co- 
an  epithelium  thicker  and  denser  than  that     lour.     The  mucous    membrane    is  often 
which  covers  the  mucous  membrane  of  the     marked  with  spots  which  hav^  a  scorbutic 
ttomach— if,  indeed,  this  texture  exist  at  all     appearance.    The  surface  of  this  membrane 
in  the  latter  situation.    The  cesophagus  is     may  be  smooth,  polishedi  rugous,  dotted, 
sometimes  contracted  in  certain  parts,  at     mamillated,  and  sometimes  studded  with 
whieh  also  its  walls  are  thickened,  and  the     very  sn»ll  fungosities;  large  blue  veins  are 
lining  membrane  thrown  into  longitudinal     also  often  seen  creeping  under  the  lining 
folds:  no  other  traces  of  inflammatory  ac-     membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tion  are  observable.  tine,  which  is  of  a  white  or  slightly  ash- 

The  stomach  presents  infinite  varieties  of    colouf.    In  aU  these  caseSf  the  individual 
colour,  consistence,  volume,  diameter,  *&c     when  living  was  not  troubled  with  any  corn- 
Its  mucous  membrane  is  soft  and  spongy,     plaint  in  these  viscera, 
receiving  a  vast  number  of  capillary  vessels,     ^    The  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane 
easilypermeable  to  a  greater  or  less  quantity     is  far  from  being  the  same  throughout  its 
of  blood,  when  the  circulation  is  in  any  way     extent;  in  some  parts  it  adheres  so  slightly 
impeded ;  it  is,  indeed,  extremely  rare  to     that  it  is  raised  by  rubbing  it  with  the  back 
find  this  membrane  throughout  of  the  white     of  the  scalpel,  and  is  confounded  with  the 
colour  slightly  tinged  with  rose,  which  indi-    mucus,  from  which  it  is  scarcely  distin- 
cates  its  perfectly  healthy  condition.    But,     guishable ;  in  other  parts  it  is  with  difliculty 
in  the  examination  of  this  membrane,  it     detached,  even  with  the  edge  of  the  knife. 
most  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  penetrated    The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  sometimes 
with  the  greatest  facility  by  colouring  mat-     translucid,  and  vessels  of  considerable  ca- 
ters contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  sto-    libre  are  seen  meandering  in  their  substance; 
mach ;  nor  will  the  most  careful  and  re-     in  this  case  the  stomach  is  of  great  size-^it 
peated  ablutions  remove  entirely  the  colour     may  be  double  its  natural  dimensions.     In 
acquired  by  such  imbibition;  thus,  wine    some  instances  the  viscus  is  condensed  and 
and  decoction  of  bark  produce  a  red  colour     contracted ;  its  coats  are  thicker  and  stronger 
in  this  membrane,  which  inattentive  or  in-     than  natural,  and    its    lining    membrane 
experienced  observers    might  attribute  to     wrinkled,  and, arranged  in  numerous  folds, 
sanguineous  congestion.    Other  medicinal    which  are  generally  longitudinal.    Partial 
or  ^imentary  substances  may  produce  the     dilatations   and  contractions  are   also  ob- 
same  effect. "  The  presence  of  a  red  colour-    served,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown 
iog  liquid  ojight  to  make  us  suspicious  as  to     into  folds  at  the  contracted  point.    We  oc- 
the  nature  of  the  coloration  of  the  mucous     casionally  find  the  greater  part  of  the  mu- 
membrane  of  the  stomach.    It  may  be  ob-     cous  membrane  elevated  from  its  attach- 
served  that  the  colour  derived  from  imbibi-    ments  towards  the  large  end  of  the  stomach, 
tion  is  uniform,  and  does  not  present  those    without  any  disease  having  existed,  but  in 
aiborisations  which   characterize   the  sanr    such  cases  the  circulating  system  is  too 
guineous  injection  of  the  capillary  .vessels;    highly  developed. 

moreover,  washing  and  maceration  remove  Such  are  the  most  frequent  changes  re- 
in part,  if  not  entirely,  this  ^ventitious  co-  marked  in  the  stomachs  of  old  persons  who 
louring.  The  mechanical  and  chemical  have  died  of  diseased  heart.  These  changes, 
causes  of  coloration  having  been  thus  con-  up  to  a  certain  point,  need  not  be  considered 
sidered,  we  have  to  examine  the  effects  of  as  deviations  from  health,  since  they  admit 
stagnation  of  blood  in  the  vessels.  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 

The  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  va*  stomach.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view 
jiei,  according  to  the  degree  of  injection,  of  the  subject,  that  the  disease  of  the  sto- 
from  a  light  rose  colour  to  a  deep  black,  mach  may  have  been  latent  in  these  in- 
and  this. without  any  material  derangement  stances;  to  which  we  reply,  that  such  cases 
of  the  digestive  functions.  The  great  cur-  being  exceedingly  numerous,  and  explicable 
▼alvN  of  the  stomach,  the  great  cul  ie  toe,     on  physiological  principles,  we  would  rather 
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regard  them  as  modificattons  of  (he  healthy 
state,  than  as  exceptions  from  pathological 
rules.  The  intestines  present  alterations 
analogous  to  those  of  (he  stomach.  The 
duodenum  is  often  red,  injected,  brown,  &c., 
but  usually  much  less  so  than  the  stomach. 
The  bile  which  it  contains  communicate  to 
it  a  shade  of  greenish  yellow,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  stomach,  except  when 
bile  has  ascended  into  the  latter  cavity  by 
the  pylorus.  The  portion  of  the  intestines 
most  exempt  from  alteration  is  the  jeju- 
num ;  though  coloured  yellow  or  green  by 
the  bile  contained  in  its  numerous  villosi- 
ties,  it  is  rarely  the  seat  of  any  considerable 
congestion,  of  hypertrophy,  or  atrophy,  of 
dilatation  or  contraction ;  such  phenomena, 
however,  do  sometimes  occur. 

The  ilium,  quite  as  frequently  as  the  sto- 
mach, exhibits  the  violet,  brown,  blsck;  or 
blue  injections  already  described ;  these  ap- 
pear to  be  owing  to  the  dependent  position 
of  the  intestine  when  the  l>ody  is  lying  on 
its  back,  and  are  probably  produced  a  few 
hours  before  or  after  death.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  this  intestine  is  very  often  of 
a  deep  red  or  wine-lee  colour,  which  per- 
vades its  whole  surface,  but  is  more  intense 
at  certain  points.  The  cavity  of  the  intes- 
tine is  often  contracted,  and  its  walls  are 
thickened;  more  rarely  the  cavity  is  di- 
lated, and  its  walls  thinner  than  natural; 
this  extenuation  U  sometimes  so  great  that 
the  intestine  is  transparent  and  pellucid,  and 
appears  as  if  reduced  solely  to  its  serous 
membrane.  Alternate  conti actions  and  di- 
latations are  occasionally  found. 

The  rectum,  and  the  ascending,  transverse, 
and  descending  colon  are  far  from  being 
exempt  from  the  changes  under  considera- 
tion ;  they  present  them,  however,  less  fre- 
quently, and  in  a  less  marked  degree. 
Thickening,  contraction,  and  dilatation,  are 
much  more  frequent  in  these  parts  than  vas- 
cular congestion ;  the  colour  of  the  large 
intestine  seldom  varies  from  the  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  rose.which  isnatoral  to  it 
except  where  there  has  been  actual  dis- 
ease: to  exhibit  its  natural  colour,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  carefully  cleansed  from  the 
fecal  matter  which  may  have  tinged  it. 

On  comparing  the  digestive  canal  of  old 
persons  who  have  died  labouring  under  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  with  the  same  canal  in 
other  persons  not  so  affected,  it  was  found 
that  in  a  man  of  seventy«five,  who  died 
from  a  burn  after  eight  days'  illness,  the 
g^tric  mucous  membrane  was  grayish, 
and  that  of  the  intestines  ash  coloured  ;  that 
in  a  woman  of  eighty,  who  died  of  old  age, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  also 
of  an  ash-colour,  that  of  the  duodenum  white, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  that  of  the 
jejunum,  ilium,  colon,  and  rectum,  whitish, 
and  that  of  the  caecum  grayish.  M.  Billard, 
from  whom  we  have  taken  these  two  facts, 
places  among  the  colorations  to  be  consider- 
ed as  cadaveric,  where  the  gastro-enteric 


mucous  membrane  is  healthy,  yellow 
patches  of  gi  eater  or  less  extent,  or  simple 
bands  of  the  same  colour  on  the  mucoua 
surface  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum. 

(To  bt  eoniinued). 


€l)e  ¥,an\son  fRMttd 

AND 

Saturday f  July  lllA,  1835. 

PROGBBSS    OF    DIFFERENT    CLA88E8    IN 
THE  PROFESSION. 

'iKOUfSs  oifv  i^ofifv  rovro,  ot<  vama  6vrv 
7iVf  era*  ^i  ^^  amimv  ra  Ivamia  irgdy/iara. 

Plato. 

Socrates,  or  rather  Plato  speaking  in 
his  name,  tells  us  that  every  thing  springs 
from  its  opposite :  that  everything  good 
is  an  amelioration  of  something  bad, 
and  everything  bad  a  deterioration  of 
something  good.  This  is  rather  a  large 
position ;  the  principle,  however,  holds 
true  with  reference  to  many  things,  and 
among  otliers  to  the  state  of  the  medical 
profession  in  our  own  country.  It  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  at  the  present 
moment,  that  the  heraldiy  of  the  pro- 
fession is  at  direct  vaiiance  with  the 
real  slate  of  things,  and  also  with  the 
opinion  of  the  better  informed  portion 
of  society.  Thus  the  physician  ranks 
higher  than  the  apothecary,  but  the 
latter  is  generally  the  superior  man; 
the  fellows  of  the  College  rank  higher 
than  the  licentiates,  btit  are,  in  reality, 
miserably  inferior  to  them;  yet  the 
English  physicians  were  at  one  time 
deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  among  these  the  fellows  of 
the  College  had  an  unquestioned  as- 
cendancy ;  while  the  apothecaries  were 
originally  nothing  more  than  a  set  of 
quacking  druggists,  who  exercised  ille- 
gally an  art  of  which  they  were  igno- 
rant. Now  it  is  profitable  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  so 
singular  an  inversion.  The  altered  re- 
lation of  the  physician  and  apothecary 
has,  we  conceive,  arisen  from  the  for- 
mer havini?  been  fettered  by  an  absurd 
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prejudice  which  has  not   had    equiil 
influence  on  the  latter.    Several  cen- 
turies   ago   the    distinction    between 
physic    and    surgery    was    of    little 
momenti    because    surgery  was    then 
merely  a  rude  and  mechanical  art ;  but 
as  the  art  gradually  improved  into  a 
science,*  and  bepame  intimately  allied  to 
physic  by  a  community-  of  principles 
and  a  reciprocity  of  illustration,  the 
evils  resulting  from  their  arbitrary  dis- 
junction began  to  be  very  perceptible, 
and  these  evils  have  weighed  much 
more  heavily  on  the  physician  than  the 
apothecary :  the  former,  restrained  by 
scholastic  rules,  has  studied  and  prac- 
tised one    half  of   his    art    violently 
severed  from  the  other,  and  thus  re- 
moved from  the  common  physiological 
basis  on  which  both  ought  to  stand; 
the  latter,  at  once  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages, and  free  from  the  trammels, 
of  academic  education,  has  acquired 
Ttnowledgc  how  he  could,  and  thus,  ap- 
proximating more  to  the  position  of 
an  original  observer  of    nature,    has 
learned  to  despise  a  distinction  equally 
false   in   reasoning,    and  injurious  in 
practice ;  and  has  gradually  improved 
into  the  British  general  practitioner  of 
the  present  day,  who  only  requires  to 
be  emancipated  from  the  trade,  to  be- 
come the  most  respectable  medical  cha- 
racter in  Europe.    We  have  said  no- 
thing about  pure  surgeons,  because  we 
consider  them  as  mere  artizans  having 
no  connexion  with  the  profession  of 
medicine — we  do  not  deny,  however, 
that  several  most  distinguished   men 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  numbered 
among  this  class  of  mechanics. 

But,  setting  aside  general  practition- 
ers, we  have  asserted,  and  without 
much  fear  of  contradiction  from  unpre- 
judiced persons,  that  the  fellows  of  the 
College  who  arrogate  to  themselves, 
and  are  supposed  by  some  weak  people 
to  possess,  a  superiority  over  other  phy- 
sicians, are  in  effect  very  much  inferior 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  same  class 
in  this  country.    Whence  then  is  this 


inferiority  ?    There  is  no  question  that 
the  fellows  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians  were  formerly  not  only  the 
first  physicians,  but  among  the  first 
men  of  their  age.    Linacre,  the  founder  ' 
of  the  College,  might  have  confided  his 
immortality  to  letters,  even  though'  he 
had  been  unknown  in  medicine.    In 
later    days,    Mead   and   Friend  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  cultiva- 
tors and  patrons  of  literature.    Now  it 
is  to  this  very  superiority  of  learning 
in  the  fellows  of  the  olden  time,  that 
those  of  the  present  day  owe  their  de- 
gradation.   Learning  is  a    thing  not 
easily    estimated,    because   the    mul- 
titude are  unlearned;   medical  know- 
ledge is  not  easily  appreciated,  because 
the  multitude-  know  nothing  of  medi- 
cine ;  hence  the  existing  generation  of 
fellows,    resting    their    reputation  for 
learning  on  the  erudition  of  their  pre- 
deceifsors,  and  their  character  for  medi- 
qal  skill  on  the  ignorance  of  the  public, 
are  contented  to  enjoy,  in  dignified  in- 
dolence, the  prescriptive  privileges  of 
their  order,  and  to  labour  under  a  real 
inferiority  to  the  great  mass  of  Euro- 
pean physicians. 

We  may  perhaps  be  accused  of  un- 
fairness to  the  fellows  of  the  College, 
in  thus  denying  the  superior  learning 
which  they  so  pompously  assert,  and 
others  too  credulously  admit.  Our 
answer  is  "  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them."  What  have  they  produced? 
The  few  learned  works  connected  with 
medicine  achieved  in  the  present  day 
belong  not  to  them.  Will  any  of  their 
body  show  us  a  classical  work  equal  to 
Milligan's  Celsus  ^  Dr.  Milligan  was 
of  Edinburgh.  Will  they  show  us  a 
work  comparable  in  general  research  to 
Copland's  Dictionary  ?  Dr.  Copland  is 
not  a  fellow.  Will  they  shew  us  a 
work  as  rich  in  medical  antiquity  as 
Adam's  translation  of  PauluSiEgineta? 
Mr.  Adams  is  a  surgeon,  residing  in 
some  place  so  obscure  that  its  locality 
is  unknown  to  us. 
What  are 'the  practical  precepts  to  b 
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derived  from  all  the  foregoing  conside*  in  weight  to   between   seyen  and   eight 

rations?  Whatbutthenecessityofpre-  °Tt1hrpe«f »«a  report.  i.iei 

venting  any  body  of  men  from  mystify-  February  23rd,  the  patient  waa  going  on 

ing society  with  a  name,  by  the  appoint-  well,  her  general  health  had  decidedly  im- 

n.e„tofacompetenta„dequital>leboard  P'-^'-^  JL '^^r:2Slo ^^  thS 

of  examination,  which  shall  determine  hospital.    She'  had,  however,  lost  all  power 

the  qualifications  of  individttalSfWithout  o(  retaining  the  urinary  secretion,  from  the 

reference  to  the  privileges  of  order.,  or  ISe^^diS^'u^Se^n^io^  D^*SS? 

the  fame  of  predecessors ;  the  necessity  Bavies,  who  saw   her    at  the  request  of 

of    emancipating   the  general  practi-  Mr.  Guthrie,  we  understand,  expressed  his 

tioner  from  those  restraints  in  despite  tl^^,!:t^\r^':,TA:^^^.'^""' 

of  which  he  has  become  the  best  in-  For  several  weeks  after  this  operation,  she 

formed  and  most  useful  member  of  the  appeared  to   be  gradually    regaining  her 

profession,  and  the  necessity  of  pWing  ^^T.&°;LLt.?Kl^^^^^^ 

all  members  of  the  profession  on  a  plain  of  any  local  symptoms.    But  towarda 

high    level   of    honourable    equality,  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  early  in  May,  she 

where  merit  will  rreate  for  itself   and  ^^^  °°*  ™*^®  ^°  ™"^^  progress  towards 

wnere  merit  will  create  lor  itseit,  ana  amendment,  but  had  deranged  digestion. 

the  respect  of  society  will  create' for  it.  It  was  thought  that  change  of  air  might  be 

distinctions  of  a  nobler  kind  than  those  ©^  "ae  to  her,  and  she  accordingly  was  al- 

conferred  by  the  present  natural  his^  J^^/jf^  ^^  »°  i°*<>  *^^  ^°"°*^y  ^°'  *  ^^'^ 

ton/ Bystem  of  medical  politics,  wherein  June  6tb.  She  has  now  returned,  and  ap« 

doctors  are  arranged   in    classes    and  P^^rs  rather  worse  than  when  she  left.    She 

orders  like  Dlants  or  minerals  accord-  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  region  of 

oraers,  iiKe  pianis  or  minerals,  accora-  ^j^^  bladder,  parses  bloody  urine  frequently^ 

ing  to  their  external  characters !  and  the  other  day  she  passed  a  fragment  or 

calculus.     It  has  since  been  ascertained  by 
^  Mr.  Soden,  the  house-surgeon,  that  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  calculus  remains  in  the 
A   QUARTERLY  Contemporary    of   ours  bladder,  which  will  probably  require  break- 
has,  we  are  told,  said  something  contu-  ing  up,  before  it  can  be  removed.   The  frag- 

macious  of  us ;  we  do  not  know  exactly  ""^P*  °^  calculus  passed  weighs  about  thirty 

,^...-           ,             ^        ,,..'  grains,  and  evidently  consists  of  a  nucleus  of 

what  it  IS,  for  we  have  not  read  his  jour-  the  original  calculus  of  lithic  acid. 

nal.    We  have  always    felt   amicably  '  15th.  Has  less  pain  than  at  last  report; 

inclinedtowardsthejournalinquestion.  rru^^^^gS^u?' iftS^lLir^hr^ll 

from  the  respect  we  bear  to  it*s  editor,  and  examined  her  yesterday,  says  that  he  is 

and  we  shall  therefore  say  nothing  dis-  unable  to  decide  whether  a  new  calculus 

agreeable  on  the  present  occasion :  but  ^^  ^^'^'^^  °J  whether  it  is  a  portion  of  the 

^          .11                            «*  "  I  uui  qi^  Qjjg  which  remained  after  the  operation. 

we  particularly  request  our  contempo-  23rd.  She  appears  better  than  when  she 

rary  to  let  us  alone  in  future,  or  we  ''^turned  from  the  country ;  has  passed  very 

shall  be  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  ^'"*!  ^^"^.^l  ""f  ^^^^l    '"'''  '"^PJ^^®" 

_    ,,    ,.       .  .  ,  .      ,                      v^iooiijr  ment  has  taken  place  under  a  course  of  pa- 

of  alluding  tb  his  glass  tenement.  reira  biava,  and  morphia.    She  has  used  the 

^_  sponge  tent,  to  dilate  the  urethra,  once,  with 

^^"^  the  view  of  having  the  calculus  removed. 

%0i*pital  »ep0rti^.  .   ^Sth-  '^V^^J^  **"*•  "^  ^'^^^^^^^^ 

"^              r      *•  jnto  the  urethra  this  morning. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL.  White,  in  the  afternoon,  proceeded  to  re- 
move the  calculus,  which  was  readily  enough 
accomplished.     It  did   not  require  to  be 

Calculus  m  the  Bladder,— LUhotniy,    Nine  broken  up,  and  was  extracted  with  a  small 

ounces  extracted.  forceps,  without  occasioning  much  pain  to 

(Case  qf  Mary  Kean,  continued  from  p.  158).  *^?  Pf  ^«"*'  ,  ^*  ?^?*  *  ^*5»*  ""^^^^^  P>««<*  <>| 

.^        ^        /  calculus,  and  weighed  about  an  ounce  and 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  this  case  a  half,  thus  making  the  total  weight  of  the 

lithotrity  had  been  performed  by  Mr.  Gath-  calculus  about  nine  ounces, 

rie,  in  February  last,  and  that  a  large  quan-  27th.  Looks  much  better  since  the  calcu- 

tity  of  fragments  of  a  calculus,  amounting  lus  was  extracted.    Her  appetite  improvei, 
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and  the  local  pain  and  ia)?onvenience  are 
quite  relieved.  Of  course  the  incontinence 
of  urine  remains. 

29th.  Very  BDiall  fragments  of  calculous 
matter,  of  the  siae  of  pins'  heads,  have  come 
away  since  the  operation ;  but  it  has  been 
ascertained,  by  a  careful  examination,  that 
all  the  odculus  has  now  been  removed.  She 
continues  to  improve  in  her  general  health. 

Bytttria — Constant  Abduction  qf  the  Little 
Finger — Aphonidf  Sfc, 

Mary  Yanghacaged  16,  was  adroitedinto 
Percy  ward*  April  ^nd,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  White. 

It  appears  that  a  day  or  two  previous, 
■he  had  fallen  down  stairs,  and  received  an 
injury  to  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  accident ;  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  saw  her  when  she  first  came  to  the  hos- 

£'tal,  state  that  an  actual  dislocation  of  the 
iger'outwards  had  taken  place,  and  that 
the  head  of  ita  first  phalanx  rested  between 
the  distal  heads  of  the  two  inner  metacarpal 
bones ;  which  luxation  they  believe  to  have 
been  reduced  by  the  house  surgeon,  Mr.  So« 
den.  Others  deny  any  such  dislocation 
having  oecnrred,  and  consider  the  accident 
to  have  consisted  merely  in  a  severe  sprain, 
affecting  the  ligaments,  with  perhaps  a  rup« 
ture  of  one  or  more  of  the  tendinous  sheaths, 
and  a  consequent  displacement  of  the  ten* 
dons  I  and  this  certainly  would  appear  the 
more  probable  of  the  two.  However  this 
maybe,  the  finger  remains  in  a  state  of 
eonstant  abduction,  notwithstanding  that  its 
head  is  now  in  the  right  place.  A  roller 
has  been  applied,  and  in  this  way  the  fin- 
ger kept  in  its  proper  situation,  but  although 
this  has  been  persisted  in  during  several 
days,  immediately  upon  its  removal,  the 
finger  regains  its  abnormal  situation. 

In  addition  to  this,  she  has  had,  during 
the  last  two  months,  a  great  degree  of 
aphonia,  and  at  the  present  time  never 
speaks  louder  than  a  whisper^  She  says  she 
Ims  not  been  well  for  three  months,  lost  her 
^petite,  and  had  a  furred  tongue,  for  which 
■he  had  been  under  medical  treatment. 
The  catamenia  have  never  been  completely 
established;  the  first  time  she  menstruated 
waa  six  months  ago,  and  she  has  had  three 
■canty  **  shows"  since,  the  last  a  fortnight 
ago.  Although  these  anomalous  symptoms 
may  legitimately  enough  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  manifestations  of  hysteria,  yet 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  of  the  sy  mp* 
toms  usually  regarded  as  pathognomic  of 
this  affection.  There  have  been  no  convul- 
■ive  attacks,  nor  does  she  complain  of  the 
•*  globus  hystericus."  Mr.  White  has  or- 
dered her  to  take  assafoetida,  and  the  fol* 
lowing  has  been  prescribed. 

H.  Tinct  assafoetidse,  5  iij ; 
Aq.  menthae  pip.  S  viij ; 

Misce. 

Capt.  Cochl.  ij.  ter  quotidie. 


May  9th.  She  complains  of  pain  in  the 
arm,  especially  upon  pressure.  The  finger 
remains  as  before. 

13th.  During  the  last  two  or  three  days 
has  had  great  pain  in  the  larger  joints,  at- 
tended with  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  furred 
tongue,  flushed  countenance,  and  other 
symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism.  She  has 
been  ordered  to  omit  the  assafoBtida  mix- 
ture, and  to  take  the  "  mistura  diaphoretic*' 
of  the  hospital.  The  aphonia  continues  un- 
mitigated. 

16th.  The  rheumatic  attack  has  been 
nearly  subdued,  but  the  abduction  of  the 
little  finger  returns  as  soon  as  ever  the 
bandage  is  removed ;  the  aphonia  is  as  at 
last  report. 

June  6th.  Much  the  same.  Complains 
of  stiffness  and  tenderness  of  the  arm,  ex- 
tending upwards  from  the  hand.  She  is 
directed  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air 
daily. 

15th.  Much  the  same,  both  as  respects 
the  finger  and  the  voice  ;  she  is  taking  effer- 
vescing saline  draughts  daily. 

29th.  Little  or  no  improvement  either 
in  the  finger  or  voice ;  there  is  great  tender- 
ness of  the  left  arm  and  mammae,  the  latter 
of  which  has  during  some  time  been  some- 
what swollen.  The  amenorrhcea  continues. 
The  tongue  is  flabby,  covered  with  a  white 
fur,  dotted  with  red  papillae,  and  surrounded 
with  a  red  border  and  median  furrow. 

I^.  Mist,  ferri.  comp.  %  j  ter  die. 

July  3rd. — The  same  as  at  last  report. 
She  is  to  become  an  out-patient,  the  case 
being  one  of  that  description  in  which  but 
little  benefit  can  be  obtained  by  medical 
treatment. 

Errata  in  last  report. 
No.  179,  p.  733,/or  diastysis  r«ad  diastasis. 
735,  for  Mr.  Snowdon,  read  Mr. 
Soden. 


NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Secondary  SyphiliSf  sueeessfuUy  treated  fry 
Hydriodate  of  Potash, 

Elizabrtb  Fitzgbralo,  aged  19,  was  ad- 
mitted May  26th,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A. 
T.  Thomson.  She  has  frequently  been  affect- 
ed with  gonorrhoea ;  and  about  two  years 
since  contracted  syphilis,  for  which  she  was 
treated,  for  four  months,  in  one  of  the  Lon- 
don Hospitals,  and  left  it  apparently  cured. 
Two  months  ago  a  syphilitic  eruption  appear- 
ed on  the  face,  and  spread  quickly  to  the 
eyes,  causing  an  inflammation  and  swelling 
of  the  eyelids,  and  Impairment  of  vision.  The 
eruption  extended  subsequently  over  the  head 
and  the  whole  body.  There  is  no  swelling 
or  ulceration  of  the  genitals — no  soreness'  in 
the  groin,  and  no  discharge. 

Previous  to  her  admission  she  had  taken  a 
purgative,  which  acted  powerfully.  She  was 
ordered — Potassae  hydriodat.  gr.  v.  ter  in 
die.    The  head  to  be  shaved. 
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29tli.  Somewhat  better,  but  still  pain 
and  swelling  in  the  lids  of  the  left  eye. 

June  1st.  Increased  the  dose  of  the  hyd. 
of  pot.  to  7$  grains ;  milk  diet. 

3rd.     Eruption  disappearing  from  thehead. 

12th.  Still  improviDg ;  but  she  complains 
of  a  pain  over  the  sacrum,  and  some  leu- 
corrhceal  discharge ;  to  be  cupped  to  f  viij. 

17tb.  Eruption  nearly  gone.  The  roots 
of  the  alse  nasi  are  very  sore.  She  was  or- 
dered to  inject  a  weak  solution  of  the  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury. 

23rd.  Has  continued  to  improve  since 
last  report  ;''the  nose  much  better. 

30th,     The  eruption  quite  gone. 


Erysipelas  PhJegmonodes. 

Thomas  Simmonds,  aged  35,  of  most  in- 
temperate  habits,  was  admitted,  June  11th, 
under  the  care  of  Br.  Elliotson.  In  con- 
sequence of  catching  a  severe  cold,  he  had 
inflanimatory  sore  throat,  implicating  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  the  tonsils, 
especially  the  left.  Twelve  leeches  and  a 
cold  lotion  were  applied,  and  a  purgative 
given,  which  in  some  measure  relieved  the 
throat. 

June  12th.  The  absorbent  ganglions  on  the 
left  side  of  the  throat  were  considerably 
enlarged,  and  a  small  abscess  had  formed, 
burst,  and  discharged  ar  CQnsiderable  quan- 
tity of  offensive  matter. 

15th.  Much  better;  but  complains  of  se- 
vere rheumatic  pain  in  the  right  elbow ; 
twelve  leeehes  to  be  applied  to  it. 

17th.  The  glands  are  still  swollen  ;  he 
states  to  day,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  are 
always  enlarged ;  he  was  a  little  delirious 
towards  the  evening;  pulse  70,  strong; 
bowels  open.  The  head  to  be  shaved,  and  a 
blister  to  be  applied  to  the  occiput  and  back 
of  the  neck. 

16th.  Has  passed  a  restless  night ;  is  fe- 
verish, but  does  not  complain  of  any  pain  in 
the  head.  As  the  delirium  was  supposed  to 
arise  merely  from  irritability,  two  grains  of 
opium  were  administered,  which  completely 
tranquilized  him,  and  he  passed  a  good 
night.  On  the  18th,  the  abscess  was  opened, 
and  a  quantity  of  good  pus  evacuated.  The 
pupils  seemed  contracted,  and  the  eyes  very 
prominent.     Sulp.  quin.  ter  die. 

19th.  Attacked  to-day  with  erysipelatous 
inflammation  in  both  arms  and  legs,  which 
are  much  swollen ;  there  is  considerable  fe- 
ver ;  bowels  are  open.  Cold  solution  to  be 
applied,  and  the  opium  repeated. 

20th.  Has  passed  a  restless  night;  the 
fever  undiminished ;  complains  of  tender- 
ness at  Ihe  epigastrium.  A  line  was  drawn 
across  the  arras  with  nitrate  of  silver,  with 
the  intention  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  E.  remarked  that  he  should 
have  also  applied  it  to  the  diseased  parts 
themselves,  had  they  not  have  been  so 
painful. 


22nd.  Seems  better,  but  still  very  restleai ; 
the  nitrate  of  silver  has  stopped  the  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  ;  he  is  not  deli- 
rious ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  wildness 
about  his  eyes.  His  bowels  have  been  freely 
opened,  and  the  fever  has  considerably 
abated.  Ordered  to  have  beef  tea  and 
porter ;  and  as  the  inflamed  surface  is 
abraded  in  several  places,  zinc  ointment  to 
be  applied  to  it. 

25th.  He  seemed  to  be  gradually  im* 
proving,  the  inflammation  being  rather  less ; 
bis  pulse,  however,  was  weak,  and  he  had  an 
attack  of  diarrhoea,  which  was  relieved  by  a 
mixture  of  chalk  and  kino. 

2(Hh.  Erysipelas  not  increased  in  the 
arms;  they  are  soft  and  swollen,  but  no 
fluctuation, can  be  felt:  pulse  120,  but  ex- 
ceedingly weak :  talks  incoherently  every 
now  and  then :  the  erysipelas  has  quite  dis- 
appeared kk  the  legs :  he  was  ordered  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine.  The  abscess  has  conti- 
nued to  discharge  ever  since  it  was  opened. 
About  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  spasmodic 
pain  in  the  chest,  with  dyspncea :  he  rapidly 
got  worse,  and  died  at  9  p.  m. 

Seetio  Cadaveris  forty-two  hours  after 
Death. — On  cutting  into  the  affected  parts, 
the  cellular  tissue  was  found  broken  dovn, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  pat 
escaped,  mixed  with  a  sanious  floid.  This 
pus  had  become  infiltrated  between  the 
muscles,  destroying  the  intermediate  septa, 
and  in  some  places  the  muscular  fibre  seem- 
ed broken  down.  These  appearances* were 
particularly  observed  in  the  left  arm;  the 
other  extremities  were  also  aflected  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  in  a  less  degree.  There 
was  nothing  particular  in  the  head,  except 
that  the  scalp  was  rather  oedematous.  The 
lungs  were  healthy — there  was  a  small 
quantity  of  bloody  serum  in  the  pericar- 
dium— the  heart  was  healthy,  but  the  left 
ventricle  was  slightly  thickened.  The  abdo- 
men healthy.  The  abscess  in  ihe  neek 
.was  found  quite  gangrenous. 

Dr.  Elliotson  remarked,  that  he  believed 
the  plan  of  treatment  he  had  adopted,  was, 
under  all  the  circuipstances,  the  most  proper 
for  the  case.  He  believed  that  if  blood  had 
been  taken,  the  man  would  not  have  re- 
covered— he  was  of  most  dissolute,  intem- 
perate habits — he  had  been  some  time  in  the 
treadmill,.  whicE  indeed  he  had  just  left* 
This  no  doubt  had  added  considerably  to 
the  debility  engendered  by  a  dissipated  life, 
and  antiphlogistic  treatment  would  have 
destroyed  him.  It  is  most  likely  that  had 
he  succeeded  in  curing  the  arms,  legs,  and 
throat,  erysipelatous  inflammations  would 
have  come  on  in  some  other  part  of  the 
system,  and  carried  him  ofl'. 


Lwiaiic  Asylums^'Treatment  of  the  Insane. 
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LUNATIC    ASYLUMS. — ^TBBATUENT    OF 
TU£  INSANE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Sir — ^You  arc  fully  aware  that  mental  aber- 
ration is  often  the  disease  of  genius,  sensi- 
bility,   and   virtue — a   consideration  which 
ought  to  animate  all  to  aid  in  the  removal  of 
this  affliction,  not  only  on  such  grounds,  but 
on  the  general  principle  of  humanity.     With 
these  sentiments,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
this  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  mad-houses, 
has  engaged  your   attention;  because    you 
possess  the  capacity  and  the  means  of  being 
iisef|il  to   a  class  of  men  heretofore  doomed 
to  encounter  the  greatest  difficulties  and  pri- 
vations.    I    concur   with    you   in  thinking 
that  physicians  should  not  allow  themselves 
to  become   the  proprietors  of  mad -houses, 
because    in  so   doing,  they  become  tainted 
with  a  trading  spirit,   and  thereby  sink  the 
dignity    of  their  profession,    and  thus  pro- 
bably lose  that  sensibility  and  high  sense  of 
honour  so  essential  in  this  department  of  the 
medical  profession,  towards  securing  a  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  their  talents.     The  phy- 
sician should  be  at  once  the  medical  attendant* 
the  guardian,  and  the  advocate  of  the  deranged, 
obligations  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  proprietor  of  a  madhouse, 
as  the  faithful  performance  of  these  elevated 
duties  assumes  a  very  questionable    shape, 
when  the  physician  himself  is  found  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  an  establishment,  because  his 
interests    are    opposed    to  his   professional 
fame,  particularly  when  the  patient  happens 
to  be  wealthy.     The  learning,  the  humanity, 
the  liberality,   and  dignity  of  sentiments  be- 
come tarnished  by  being  placed  under  such 
suspicious  circumstances  ;  however,  I  see  no 
reason  why   medical  men  should  be  abso- 
lutely interdicted  from  so  employing  their 
time  and  their  talents.     The  great  object  is 
to  render  those  who  become  proprietors  of 
such  institutions  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties;  and  this  can  alone  be  accom- 
plished by  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of 
'  lunatic    establishments,    whose    sole    office 
shall  consist  in  visiting  one  or  other  of  the 
madhouses    under   their     control    once    in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  at  any  hour,  night  or 
day,  that  may  be  deemed  necessary,  as  it 
is   during    night  that    the  most  disgusting 
scenes  present  themselves,  and  consequently 
requiring  correction  at  some  of  these  estab- 
lishments.    In  short,   let  efficient  inspectors 
be  nominated,  because  as  these  appointments 
are  at  present  arranged,  they  are  worse  than 
useless.     Would  the  commissioners  of  poor 
laws  be  of  any  use,  were  they  allowed  to  take 
fees  or  solicit  patronage  from  the  establish- 
ments  they  inspected  ?     The  inspectors  of 
lunatic  institutions,  besides  ascertaining  that 
the  proprietors  did  their  duty,    should  also 
see  that  the  friends  of  the  deranged  fol- 


lowed a  becoming  course.     Many  of  the  la- 
mentable scenes  of  these  institutions  spring 
from  the  neglect  or  avarice  of  the  friends  of 
the  lunatic,  and  not  from  the  system  itself. 
I  have   remarked   with   pain,    that  the   re- 
covery of  the  deranged  patient,  when  under 
treatment,  was  quite   a  secondary  consider- 
ation, when  compared  with  the  expense  of 
its  probable  attainment,  which  expense  alone 
occupied  the   minds  of  those  who  were  his 
heirs,  and  who  consequently  ought  to  have 
been  the  anxious  promoters  of  his  lestora- 
tion  to  mental  health  ;    but  let  me  also,  for 
the  credit  of  human  nature,  state  that  nume- 
rous instances   of  sympathy,    of  generosity 
and  a^ection,   have  come   under  my  obser- 
vation, and  it  is  to  control  the  former  and 
animate  the  latter,  that  arrangements  should 
be  made.     Those  maniacs  who  possess  the 
means,  and  while  good  bodily  health  exists, 
should  not  be  abandoned  as  incurable;  me- 
dical aid  should  be  persisted  in,  whatever  the 
duration  of  the  disease  may  be,  as  such  per- 
severence  will  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of 
the   insane.     Such   a   system  of  inspection 
would  ensure  attention  to  the  patient  from 
his  physician  and   his  friends,    as  it  would 
enforce  the  necessary  application  of  the  ma- 
niac's wealth  towards  this  paramount  object; 
and  when  the  restoration  of  his  mental  fa- 
culties should  appear  unattainable,  it  would 
procure  for    him   kindness   and    humanity 
under  this  dispensation,  so   signal  and   af- 
flicting.    It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve that, the  physician    appointed  to  the 
office  of  inspector  should  have  been  a  careful 
observer  of  the  diseases  of  the   mind,  and 
should  not  be  allowed   to   practise   at  any 
madhouse.     The    present    system    of  tole- 
rating those  who  inspect  and  control  mad- 
houses to  be  employed  by  their  proprietors,  is 
objectionable  in  the  highest  degree,  and   to 
my  mind  has  been  lamentably  injurious  to 
th^  interest  and  recovery  of  the  insane. 

Here,  evils  appear  not  only  to  have  ori- 
ginated, but  to  have  increased  to  an  extent 
calculated  to  shake  the  public  confidence  as 
to  the  present  system.  No  individual  ought 
to  be  committed  to  a  madhouse  on  the  certi- 
ficate of  two  medical  men,  as  such  a  measure, 
involving  more  than  life,  should  be  preceded 
by  an  inquest  consisting  of  five,  two  of  whom 
should  be  non- professional  men.  The  ma- 
ladies of  the  mind  have  increased,  are  in- 
creasing, and  will  shortly  arrive  at  a  fright* 
ful  state,  should  some  steps  not  be  taken 
with  the  view  of  opposing  the  progress  of 
this  hydra,  more  terrible  than  the  visitations 
of  Egypt,  when  under  the  Divine  displeasure. 
The  late  Mr.  Rose  was  the  author  of  the 
Savings  Banks,  and  he  also  took  great 
pains  in  this  department  of  human  mis- 
fortune, which  efforts  claims  for  his  memory, 
national  gratitude  ;  but  what  would  be  his 
mortification,  were  he  to  return  to  life  and 
find  that  legislation  has*  not  as  yet  been 
instrumental  in  stopping  this  horrible  on.- 
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slanght  and  degradation  of  the  human  mind, 
and  that  nothing  had  resulted  from  his  exer- 
tions but  a  sordid  system  of  profligate  job- 
bing and  patronage  ?  Hanwell  appears  to 
have  originated  in  this  spirit,  a^dthe  genius 
of  corruption  and  jobbing  seems  to  have 
governed  every  step  of  the  erection  of  that 
asylum. 

That  edifice,  built  at  so  much  expense, 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  instrumental  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  insanity ;  but  in- 
stead of  which,  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
workshop  for  making  straw  hats,  and  allowed 
to  be  occupied  by  incurables — an  arrange- 
ment exhibiting  a  gross  and  culpable  indiffer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  science  and  humanity. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Philo  Democritus. 

The  animadversion  of  our  valued  corre- 
spondent is  perfectly  just,  as  nothing  can 
be  more  reprehensible  than  the  the  system 
pursued  in  this  country  for  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  medical  com- 
missioners have  as  yet  proposed  no  sug- 
gestions or  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the 
unfortunate  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums,  and 
■o  far  as  we  know,  do  little  more  than  pocket 
their  salaries.  But  this  might  be  expected 
from  individuals  selected  by  private  interest, 
who  had  neither  experience  nor  observation 
as  to  the  nature  or  treatment  of  the  disorder 
of  the  unhappy  persons  committed  to  their 
superintendence.  The  appointments  of  these 
eommissioners  was  a  government  job,  and 
those  in  power  preferred  their  friends, 
without  once  inquiring  into  their  compe- 
tency.—Ed. 


M.   VIREY   ON  THB    GENERATION   OF 
▲NIXALS  AND   PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  page  608.) 

Thb  boundaries  of  the  universe  would  be- 
come too  confined,  if  we  supposed  this  repro- 
ductive power  active  in  all  its  sources,  with- 
out anything  to  arrest  it ;  because  nature  is 
impetuous  in  reproduction,  on  account  of  the 
inconceivable  attraction  of  pleasure,  so  that  the 
equilibrium  of  the  universe  could  not  subsist 
without  the  power  of  destruction,  which  re- 
establishes the  level  or  medium  of  all  beings. 

But  happily  the  power  of  reproduction  is 
more  limited  in  the  human  species,,  though 
sexual  union  is  more  frequent  than  between 
other  animals  ;  and  we  see  in  this  that  which 
is  in  favour  of  nature. 

Each  of  the  two  ovaries  of  the  human 
female  contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ova 
or  eggs ;  and  very  few  women  have  had  this 
number  of  infants.  I  have  never  heard  or 
read  of  a  woman  who  reared  more  than 
twenty-x>ne  children,  but  I  have  known  one 
who  had  twenty-seven,  and  another  thirty- 
two,  including  abortions  and  premature  births. 


This  laJst  was  a  woman  who  was  under  my 
care  at  St  John's  Hospital.    She  was  of  a 

sanguineous  temperament  with  auburn  hair. 
She  had  twins  twiee,  tiipleta  onee,  miaearricd 
twice  of  twins,  had  a  child  eight  months 
after  marriage,  twins  in  seven  months  after- 
wards, twins  dead  at  the  full  time,  twins  again, 
one  dead  the  other  alive,  and  now  aged  23 
years.  One  of  her  sisters  had  only  one  child, 
and  the  other  no  offspring.  Her  husband, 
his  brother,  and  near  relations,  have  had  lacge 
families,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  children. 

An  interesting  fact  presents  itself  to  the 
mind,  in  this  stage  of  our  inquiries — Were  all 
the  ova  of  the  human  race  contained  in  the 
ovaries  of  (the  first  of  our  spedes  ?  This 
question  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity, 
and  will  perhaps  for  ever  remain  so.  Admit- 
ting for  a  moment,  that  there  were  originally 
a  vast  number  of  the  human  species,  which 
is  contrary  to  divine  revelation,  what  an  in- 
calculable number  of  transmigrations  of  ova- 
ries and  ova  there  would  have  been  in  the 
successive  reproduction  of  our  species  since 
the  creation  I  What  differences  of  constitu- 
tion 1  what  innumerable  imperfections  and 
hereditary  diseases  I  A  more  correct  idea  of 
these  will  be  formed  after  we  describe  the  ia- 
tuence  of  temperament,  health,  disease,  cli- 
mate, season,  food,  habits  and  dviliaation, 
over  fecundity. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  fecun- 
dity is  greater  with  man  than  with  woman. 
t*regnancy,  the  puerperal  or  child -bed  state, 
and  lactation,  are  opposed  to  reproduction, 
but  a  husband  might,  if  the  laws  of  morals, 
religion,  and  society,  permitted,  engender 
with  namerous  healthful  women  during  these 
states.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
male  is  more  robust  and  free  from  diseases 
than  the  female,  and  that  he  enjoys  the  ge- 
nerative faculty  much  longer.  Women  sel- 
dom ^ave  offspring  in  temperate  climates, 
after  the  age  of  45  or  50,  when  the  men* 
strual  function  ceases ;  while  men  continue 
to  propagate  until  the  age  of  65  or  80,  and 
even  later,  of  which  there  are  numerous  and 
daily  examples.  A  very  remarkable  instance 
was  lately  recorded  in  the  public  press,  (1832 
or  33),  of  a  Scottish  gentieman,  who  had  67 
illegitimate  children  by  different  women ;  he 
died  intestate,  and  possessed  of  a  large  pro- 
perty, none  of  which  came  to  his  numerons 
offspring.  The  generative  faculty  continues 
longer  with  men.  Thus,  lliomas  Parr  mar- 
ried at  1 20,  and  performed  his  conjugal  du- 
ties so  well  at  140,  as  to  make  him  forget 
his  old  age.  He  died  full  of  vigour  at  153, 
not  of  disiease  but  plethora. 

M.  Virey  gives  the  following  aoeount  of  fe- 
cundation and  fecundity,  in  the  Diet,  det 
Sciences  Medicales,  which  1  abridge  : 

Epochs  qf  L\fe  tehen  Fecundity  commenett 
and  eeates. — It  is  generally  observed,  that 
women  begin  to  lose  their  fecundity  from  the 
age  of  42  to  49.  This  faculty  diminishes  in 
men,  fr«m  **«  ««"^  of  60  to  60  years,  but  it 
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may  exist  for  some  yean  later.  These  periods 
are  not  rigorously  exact,  though  generally 
BO ;  but  dimates,  passions,  and  modes  of  life, 
cause  many  modifications.  The  eastern  peo- 
ple, for  example,  arrive  at  puberty  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  year,  and  the  faculty  of 
procreation  ceases  at  the  age  of  25  or  30, 
ivhea  they  require  most  powerful  excitants 
to  render  them  capable  of  performing^  their 
conjugal  duties ;  whilst  the  women  cease  to 
be  fecund  at  this  period.  The  northern  peo- 
ple become  puberoua  much  later,  and  preserve 
the  faculty  of  engendering  for  a  longer  time. 
It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  women  in  cold 
dimates,  who  engender  at  the  age  of  50,  and 
men  from  ^^  to  80  years  of  age. 

Is  there  a  genital  season  for  man  ?  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  man  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  seasons  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  genital  functions;  in  fact,  he  en- 
joys this  faculty  in  all  seasons,  latitudes,  and 
temperatures.  Nevertheless,  certain  physical 
influences  of  the  air,  aliments,  mode  of  life, 
render  certain  seasons  of  the  year  more 
prolific  than  others. 

Conditiont  necessary  for  Fetundaiion, — It  is 
the  general  opinion  of  physiologists,  that  in 
order  to  give  the  act  of  fecundation  all  the 
perfection  possible,  it  is  necessary,  independ- 
ently of  a  good  constitution  and  perfect  health, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  genital  organs,  that 
the  mind  of  both  man  and  woman  should  be 
completely  absorbed  during  the  act  of  sexual 
union,  for  otherwise  the  offspring  will  be 
feeble  and  delicate,  as  we  ot>serve  in  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  are  altogether  enfeebled 
by  excessive  labour.  The  sons  of  illustrious 
men  are  in  general  unworthy  their  parents, 
while  we  observe  on  the  contrary,  that  men 
who  have  become  celebrated  by  character  for 
.genius,  valour,  &c.  have  been  the  fruits  of  a 
pure  or  ardent  love,  were  adulterous  or  illegi- 
timate, and  have  had  parents  whose  physical 
power  predominated.  The  whole  soul  is  direct- 
ed to  one  function  during  the  act  of  genera- 
tion,  and  every  organ  in  the  body  is  excited. 
Every  one  knows  the  power  exercised  by  the 
Imagination  on  sexual  congress ;  a  look,  a 
woid,  a  sigh,  a  whisper,  a  touch,  will  exalt  or 
diminish  amorous  impulse.  A  vast  deal  has 
been  written  on  procreation,  but  the  secret 
of  generation  has  never  been  discovered,  and 
the  only  satisfactory  conclusion  arriv:ed  at  is, 
that  there  must  be  a  union  of  the  sexes.  All 
physiologists  agree,  that  both  sexes  contri- 
bute to  the  formation  of  the  new  being. 

In  those  countries  where  the  people  live 
without  wars,  emigration,  or  laborious  em- 
ployments, but  ei^y  naval  and  other  com- 
merce, which  so  remarkably  benefit  man, 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  males  among 
the  monogamous,  more  especially  in  cold 
climates,  where  it  is  infinitely  augment- 
ed. There  results  a  less  proportion  of  wo- 
men to  men,  polyandri  is  established,  and 
the  male  sex  predominates.  This  predo« 
minince  it  obMrred  in  all  northern  nations , 


and  wherever    Europeans  pass  into  other 
countries. 

Causes  tokieh  favour  Fecundation, — The 
causes  which  favour  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion are  the  quality,  quantity,  and  spedes  of 
aliments,  the  climates,  modes  of  life,  occupa- 
tions, habits,  temperaments,  &c. 

An  abundance  of  nourishment  augments 
the  number  of  men  and  animals.  The  years 
of  prosperity  are  remarkable  for  the  increase 
of  births,  the  years  of  scarcity  or  famine  for 
the  diminution.  Fecundity  is  greater  in  cold 
than  in  warm  dimates.  The  Icelanders  have 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  children,  the  English 
and  Germans  six  or  eight,  the  French  four 
or  five,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  only 
two  or  three.  There  are,  however,  individual 
exceptions,  some  as  regards  climate.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  African  negresses  are  re- 
markably fruitful ;  and  in  Egypt  women  have 
often  two  or  three  infants  at  one  birth. — 
Encycloped,  Methodique,  it  was  remarked 
by  Baron  Larrey  in  his  Chir.  Militaire,  that 
several  women  who  followed  the  French  army 
to  the  east,  and  who  had  no  infants  In  Europe, 
became  pregnant  after  the  use  of  the  baths 
in  Egypt.  Other  historians  and  travellers 
have  attributed  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile  the 
great  fecundity  of  the  Egyptians.  This  facul- 
ty of  procreation  extends  to  animals,  and  de- 
pends more  upon  the  perfect  uniformity  of 
the  temperature,  than  to  any  virtue  in  the 
water  of  the  Nile. 

The  contrary  opinion  is  believed  by  the 
credulous  Mussulman,  and  even  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  France.  M.  Renoult  inform- 
ed M.  Virey,  that  on  the  return  of  Captain 
Roustan,  in  1801,  who  sailed  several  times 
to  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  the  women  of 
Toulon  applied  to  him  and  purchased  som^  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  on  account  of  their 
reputed  fecundating  powers. — LeH.  Des  Set' 
enees  MedicaleSf  Art,  Feeondation, 

It  is  generally  either  immediately  before 
or  immediately  after  menstruation,  that  women 
are  most  likely  to  become  pregnant.  In 
either  condition  there  is  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  uterus.  This  is  necessary  for 
the  periodical  secretion,  and  after  this  is 
completed  the  organ  is  more  sensible  and 
vascular  than  at  other  times. 

It  is  held  that  fecundation  is  effected  with 
more  facility  when  both  individuals  are  intent 
upon  this  object ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
procreation  is  accomplished  whi^  Uie  parties 
had  their  minds  occupied  in  other  matters,  or 
when  neither  desired  it.  Every  obstetrician 
has  been  consulted  by  women  who  were  un- 
conscious of  the  date  of  conception ;  and 
hence  the  frequent  mistakes  made  in  "  reckon- 
ing ;*'  women  often  exceed  the  time  at  which 
they  expected  delivery,  sometimes  two,  three, 
four,  or  six  weeks,  and  even  longer.  According 
to  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence  and  ob- 
stetrics, there  are  no  moral  or  physical 
sensations  which  enable  a  woman  to  know 
the  moment  when  she  became  pregnant. 
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It  has  been  long  remarked  that  fiae  womep 
are  not  so  fecund  as  others ;  but  there  are 
some  exceptions. 

A  difference  of  temperaments  between  the 
sexes,  a  defect  of  love,  antipathies,  disgusts, 
infirmities,  a  state  of  delicacy,  or  whatever 
opposes  cohabitation,  excessive  corpulency,  or 
thinness,  excessive  exercise  of  the  mind  or 
body,  vivid  passions,  intemperance,  the  abuse 
of  venereal  pleasure,  render  both  less  fitted 
for  the  function  of  generation.  The  multi- 
plication pf  the  species  is  prevented  by  an 
excess  of  amorous  pleasure. 

It  has  been  long  observed  that  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species  is  diminished  where 
enjoyment  is  easy  and  repeated. 

Clothing,  occupations,  different  kinds  of 
exercise,  have  a  certain  influence  upon  this 
faculty.  Atrophy  or  wasting  of  tlie  testicles 
may  result  from  tight  clothing,  and  these 
organs,  when  compressed  by  much  horse  ex- 
ercise, become  completely  wasted,  or  reduced 
to  a  state  of  nullity.  ,Tlie  Scyihians  were 
impotent  from  this  cause,  as  attested  by 
Hippocrates :  who  said,  "  Cur  multi  Scytha- 
rum  eunuchi,  ac  ad  toitum  impotentes.** — 
De  aerCf  locis  et  aquis.  The  ^ Tartars  nod 
Arabians  are  often  sterile  from  too  much 
horse  exercise. 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  DUBLIN. 
MonfUty,  June  I5fh,  1835. 

HUGHISS  V.  MARSH. 


Extraordinary  Medical  Charges, 

^uis  was  an  action,  brought  for  the  sum  of 
4,737/.  15s.'  3rf.  by  an  apothecary,  for  medi- 
cines and  attendance,  according  to  his  coun- 
sel's opening  speech,  from'  1832  to  1835. 
The  plaintiff's  brother,  however,  proved  that 
the  attendance  and  supply  of  medicines  com- 
menced in  1828.  It  also  appeared  that  the 
defendant  was  regiilarly  attended  by  Mr.  Wil- 
mot,  one  of  the  professors  of  surgery  in  Dub- 
lin. The  defendant's  counsel  then  read  a 
part  of  the  plaintiff's  bill  of  particulars.  **  It 
appeared  that  the  charges  in  the  bill  for  one 
year  amounted  to  3,599?.  15s.  3d.,  ahd^for  a 
month,  to  485/.  195.  bd.  Eight  enemas  were 
charged  for  in'one  day,  at  1  Of.  each;  3/.  10«; 
for  one  day's  attendance ;  and  three  guinea's 
for  a  night.  There  were  1703  attendances 
charged  for,  and  for  administering  ehemasj 
1,119/.  15s. 

Mr.  Wm.  Halliday,  a  late  director. of  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  considered  the  bill  moderate, 
while  Mr.  Halahan  and  Mr.  Leech  considered 
the  bill  high  and  exorbitant. 

Verdict,  for  plaintiff,-  800/. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  experience,  we 
have  never  heard  of  so  exorbitant  a  bill  as 
the  above.  Nearly  5,000/.  for  three  years' 
attendance,  and  medicines  furnished  b^  ai\ 
apothecary  I  In  one  year  the  charge  is  4,000/. 
less  by  five  'shillings  and  nincpence  I '  And 
only  think  of  all  this  medicine,  with  3/.  IQs, 


for  a  day's  attendance,  and  three  guineas  for 
a  night's.  And  lastly,  1,1197.  5s,  for  ad- 
ministering  enemata !  1 1  Certainly  if  Mr. 
Hughes  has  many  such  patients,  he  most 
make  a  rapid  fortune,  unless  [a  few  juries 
should  estimate  his  charges  more  moderately. 


REFORM    IN     THE    COLLEGE     OF    PUT- 

SICIANS. 

The  fellowship  is  now  thrown  open  to  all 
■licentiates  of  four  years'  standing,  and  these 
are  to  be  electe<l  by  a  Council,  which  lire 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows. 
Candidateships  are  abolished,  and  ev^ry  one 
who  applies  for  examination,  must  have 
studied  five  years,  and  have  three  years' 
hospital  attendance. 

-  These  rules  aw  of  little  value,  and  cannot 
render  the  College  popular,  or  increase  its 
friends. 

OUR  IPLATBS/ 

We  this  week  commence  our  plates  of 
Medical  Botany,  in  alphabetical  order,  ^nd 
shall  insert  letter-press  when  the  subject 
deserves  it.  Tliere  can  be  nothing  said  on 
the  acacia  vera,  which  may  not  be  found  in 
any  work  on  materia  medica. 

.  BOOKS. 

Supplement  to  Obstetric  Tables;  com- 
prising graphic  illustrations,  with  descrip- 
tions and  practical  remarks,  exhibiting,  on 
dissected  plates,  many  important  subjects  in 
midwifery,  by  G.  Spratt,  Surgeon  Accouch- 
eur; Part  II.  Plates.  London.  1835* 
Churchill.  ' 

This  is  a  very  instructive  work  to  every 
student  and  obstetrician.  The  part  before 
us  contains  eight  tables,  exhibiting  thirty- 
five  obstetric  views,  and  principally  of  prac- 
tical subjects.  Two  of  the  tables  very 
clearly  illustrated  ovology  and  embryology; 
others  shew  the  genital  organs,  and  the  size 
Of  the  uterus  and  mammae,  at  the  different 
periods  of  uterogeslation,  more '  placental 
presentations,  ihe  operation  of  version  or 
turning,  and  lastly  craniotomy.  •  The  oXhet 
subjects  have  been  delineated  in  the  first 
part  of  the  work.  •  The  author  is  entitled  to 
great  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  these  plates,  arid  they  are  the  work 
of  his.  own  hands.  To  those  who  are  com^ 
mencing  the  study  of  obstetricy,  and  to  those 
who^ave  been  self  instructed*  Mr.  Spratt'a 
work  will  prove  extremely  infttraetive  aocl 
valuable. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs 
and  Heart,  by  Thomas  Davies,  M.D.,-&c.  &e, 
Svo.  pp.  512.     Longman  atid  Co.    ' 

This  work  •  contains  all  that  is  known  on 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  will  be 
one  of  reference  and  authority. 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Diseases.     By 
A.  Green,  L.L.B.,  12rao.  pp.  52.    Simpkin 
Marsball,  &  Co;  •  "    "' 
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dsliverkd  by  john  flbtchbr,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.e.,  at  the  arotle  square  8cb0ol  of 

medicine,  edinburgh;  session  1834-35. 

Lecture  xxv. 

Various  Doctrxne$  of  Sympathy  considered  ^Bvidenees  of  the  Passage  qf  Sympathies  by  the 

Respiratory  System  of  Nerves  (eoniinued), 

III. — ^That  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves  would  not  be  interrupted  by 
sleep  or  coma  might  almost  have  been  aoticipated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  respi- 
ratory tract  in  the  tuber  annulare  ;  and  hence  the  persistence  of  respiration  and  the  other 
sympathetic  actions,  properly  so  called,  not  only  in  natural  sleep,  but  even  in  apoplexy,  till 
the  disease  has  reached  this  justly  reputed  citadel  of  life,  when  the  extension  of  the  primary 
irritation  of  the  lungs  along  the  pneuniogastric  nerves  to  the  common  centre  of  the  respi- 
ratory system,  and  thence  to  the  nerves  distributed  on  the  respiratory  muscles,  being  thus 
intercepted  at  the  summit  of  this  common  centre,  the  fundamental  vital  action  is  stopped, 
and  death  is  the  result.  Upon  the  same  principles,  of  the  comparative  inde^jendence  of 
the  respiratory  system  of  nerves  upon  the  brain,  is  to  be  explained  the  occasional  respira- 
tjon,  for  some  time  after  birth,  of  acephalous  infants,  provided  the  origin  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  is  entire,  but  not  otherwise  (a) ;  and  even  the  continuance,  as  lately  observed, 
of  some  other  sympathetic  actions  after  the  artificial  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
brain.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that,  although  sympathy,  properly  so  called,  is 
thus  independent  of  the  brain,  passion  or  instinct,  originating  as  it  does  in  a  primary  irrita- 
tion of  that  organ,  cannot  be  so — the  respiratory  nerves  are  ready  to  convey  this  irritation, 
but  they  cannot  convey  what  is  not  imparted  to  them. 

IV. — With  respect  to  the  correspondence,  in  all  classes  of  animals,  of  the  development 
of  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy* 
and  passion  or  instinct,  this  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  under  consideration  seems  to 
be  in  general  well  founded.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  in  some  of  the  inverte- 
brate tribes  rudiments  of  a  distinct  respiratory  tract  have  been  lately  detected  (6),  giving 
rise  to  nerves  coming  off  by  single  roots,  between  the  double  roots  of  the  regular  nerves, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  human  body,  and  that  these  nerves  seem  to  be  distri- 
buted principally  upon  the  respiratory  apparatus,  so  that  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
tribes  of  animals,  respiration  appears  to  be  effected  by  sympathy.  So  obscure  are  these 
nerves  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  particular  inspiratory  nerves  of  the  vertebrate 
animals  they  correspond ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  they  answer  only  or  chiefly  to  the 
pneumogastric,  and  that  it  is  by  the  association  of  the  different  portions  of  this  nerve,  at  iti 
common  origin,  that  the  sympathy  between  the  organ  corresponding  to  lungs  and  the 
active  .instruments  of  respiration  is  maintained.  Such  appears  to  be  the  stimulus  to  the 
action  of  the  muscular  cloak-bags  of  the  fresh>water  mussel  (c)  {Mya^  7)>  and  cuttle-fish  (d) 
Sepia,  10),  and  the  muscles  moving  the  shell  of  the  bivalve  moUusca  in  general ;  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  plates  of  horn  which  surround  the  gills  of  the  cray- 
fish (e)  {Caneer,  16),  and  the  elytra  or  abdominal  wings,  under  which  lie  the  principal  stig«  . 


(a)  Br&chet  (Sur  les  Fonetions  de  Syst  (c)  Cams,  pi.  ii.  fig.  11. 

Nerv.  Gangl.  1823).  (d)  Carns,  pi.  iii,  fig.  2. 

{b)  Newport,  (Phil.  Trans.  1833-34).  (e)  Carus,  pi.  yi,  t^,  4. 
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mata  of  some  InsectB,  as  some  kinds  of  beetle  (Searabaus,  24),  and  grass-hopper,  (a) 
{QryUtttf  25),  and  perhaps  also  the  stigmata  themselves  of  some  others,  as  the  silk-worm  (6) 
\Phal€Bna,  20).  In  as  far  then  as  the  respiratory  process  of  the  invertebrate  tribes  of  animals 
is  active — ^for  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case — ^it  seems  to  be  effected  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  the  vertebrated,  and  the  development  in  them  of  the  respiratory  system 
of  nerves  appears,  in  a  great  manner,  to  correspond  to  this  their  chief  manifestation  of 
proper  sympathetic  action.    The  display  of  passion  and  instinct,  indeed,  by  some  inverte- 
brate tribes,  in  the  acceleration  of  the  action  of  their  heart  or  corresponding  organ,  the 
incr^flfie  of  Wtilttion  of  their  secrfetionsi  an4.the  perturbations  bf  their  movements  ill  general 
from  violent  emotion,  as  well  as  in  tlie  ordinary  actions  of  taking  aliment,  of  discharging 
excrement,  and  of  copulating,  and  the  more  extraordinary  ones  of  selecting  each  its  proper 
kind  of  food,  of  hoarding  up  grain,  of  depositing  its  eggs  only  in  certain  places,  of  choosing 
the  proper  element  for  its  locom'otion,  of  migrating,  and  of  constructing  the  curious 
fabrics  elsewliere  alluded  to,  is  miicli  more  remarkable  than  that  of  sympathy,  properly  bo 
•ialled;  but  not  more  so  than  the  presumed  general  distributioh  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve^-=- 
supposing  their  respiratory  system  to  be  confined  to  this — seems  to  be  quite  competent  to 
account  for.  We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  the  instinctive  actions  of  the  invertebrate 
animals  seem  to  be  numerous  and  striking,  dtily  because  their  rational  actions  are  few  and 
ambiguous — they  are  relatively,  not  absolutely  remarkable,  and  not  at  all  disproportioned, 
perhaps  to  the  development  in  them,  obscure  as  it  is,  of  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves. 
But  it  is  in  the  vertebtated  tribes  principally-  that  this  correspondence  between  the 
development  of  the  system  of  nerves  in  question,  and  the  manifestation  of  sympathy  and 
passion  or  instinct  is  observable,     llie  ^rsi  respiratory  nerve,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
animals,  capable  of  being  recognised  as  decidedly  corresponding  to  any  one  found  in  man 
is  the  pneumogastric,  which  is  met  with  in  fishes,  and  which,  as  standing,  in  them,  in  the 
place  of  almost  all  the  rest,  is  of  very  greftt  size.     It  is  by  this  nerve  principally  that,  not 
only  fheiir  gills^  btit  the  muscles  of  their  jaws,  fauces  and  thoracic  ribs,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary should  sympathize  with  the  gillsi  in  the  process  of  respiration,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
gill-flaps,  which  are  in  like  manner,  instrumental  to  expiration,  are  supplied ;  and  a 
.ftirther  reason  for  the  great  size  of  this  nerve  in  fishes  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  very 
laborious  nature  of  their  respiratory  and  other  sympathetic  and  instinctive  actions,  as 
effected  in  so  dense  a  medium  as  water.     Fishes  evince  few  other  striking  examples  of 
proper  sympathetic  action,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  heart  and  stomach— both 
.ilrhich  receive  their  nerves  likewise  from  the  pneumogastric — with  every  organ  of  the 
body ;,  but  their  motions  under  the  stimulus  of  passion  or  instinct  are  numerous  and 
Remarkable.    Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  change  of  colour — analogous  perhaps  to 
tblushing^which  many  fishes,  as  the  perch,  (P<rrco,  28),  and  stickleback,  {GasterosteuSf  28), 
undergo  from  emotion ;  as  well  as  in  the  increase  and  vitiation  of  their  several  secretions, 
\}y  fneans  of  which  it  is  probable  that  the  diodons  and  letrodons  inflate  themselves  when 
irritated,  so  as  to  render  all  their  spines  erect,  and  in  the  violent  instinctive  movements  by 
which  many  species  of  fishes,  of  the  genera  Scarpana,  Percot   TrachintUf   Trigla,  Raia^ 
Ice.  inflict  sometimes  severe  wounds  on  their  aggressors — to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
ordinary  instinctive  actions  which  they  perform  in  common  with  animals  in  general^  or  of 
ttose  more  extraordinary,  by  which  their  migrations  and  other  habitual  processes  are  effected. 
To  all  these  the  very  extensive  distribution  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  as  well  on  the 
external,  as  on  the  internal  organs  of  fishes  seems  quite  adequate;  and  it  is  strongly  in 
f&vour  of  the  presumption  that  it  is  by  means  of  this  nerve  that  the  stimulus  of  passion  or 
'instinct  in  general  is  in  them  conveyed,  that  the  electrical  apparatus  of  such  fishes  as 
bossess  one,  like  the  electrical  eel,  {Gymnoivs,  26),  the  electrical  siiure,  {Silurus,  29),  and  the 
torpedo,  [Rma^  31),  which  is  well  known  to  be  so  much  under  the  influence  of  this  stimulus, 
is  suj^lied  principally  by  an  immense  branch  of  the  nerve  in  question.    The  only  other 
proper  irespifatorv  nerve  possessed  by  fishes  is  the  pathetic,  which  seems,  in  all,  to  be  sub- 
iervient  to  effecting  the  sympathetic  motions  of  the  iris,  as  well  as  in  those  fishes  in 

f'  'hich  the  eye-ball  is  moveable,  to  regulating  the  motions  of  this  organ  under  excitement, 
t  is  hot  till  we  come  to  reptiles  that  we  meet  with,  in  addition  to  a  pneumogastric  and 
pathetic  nerve,  a  facial  and  a  glossopharyngeal;  which  are,  to  them,  in  place  of  that  por- 
t.on  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  of  fishes  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  ja\»8  and  fauces 
By  thich  organs  exclusively  the  Batrachian  and  Chelonean  reptiles,  and,  in  a  great  mea* 
iiire,  the  Ophidian  also  inspire,  the  Saurian  reptiles  alone  using  their  intercostal  raascles 
to  any  great  extent  in  this  operation.    The  last  of  course  possess  further  intercostal  nerves 
is  iierves  of  inspiration,  and  all  are  furnished  with  lumbar  nerves,  as  nerves  of  expiration* 
Ihe  place  of  both  of  which  is,  in  fishes,  supplied  by  those  portions  of  the  pneumoRastric 
nerve  which  go  to  the  muscles  respectively  of  the  thoracic  ribs  and  of  the  gil  1 -flaps.    No# 
if  the  last  mentioned  nerve  be,  in  fishes,  a  vehicle  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct  it 
.seems  fair  to  eoaclude  that  all  those  which  are  successively  substituted  for  it— in  these  in- 


(«)  Carus,  pi.  rii,  fig.  2l.  (6)  Malpighi, 
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lltticM  fhe  fiieiAl,  i\it  intercoBtal,  and  the  lumbdr—haTe  a  common  orig^,  «nd  ftri  to  like. 
iriie ;  and  that  such  nerves  become  more  nnmeroua  onlv  in  proportion  as  the  actions  re- 
salting  from  these  stimali  are  to  become  more  remarkable,  llie  other  propet  sympathetic 
Actions  of  reptiles  are  not  very  striking,  but  some  of  those  resnltlng  from  pessioii  are  ejt- 
ceeditigly  so.  Of  this  nature  is  the  change  of  colour  which  the  chameleon  {Laeetia,  35) 
Is  so  well  known  to  undergo  from  emotion,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  increased  brilliancy  in 
fhe  eye  of  the  rattle-snake  {Crotalut,  34} — in  which  appears  to  consist  its  reputed  ftad- 
liating  liower — ^from  desire  (a) ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  the  same  head  that  we  mttst  ref^r  the 
copious  flow  of  tears,  which,  as  said  to  be  shea  by  the  crocodile  (CroeodUuSf  85),  on  soma 
f^casions,  has  been  so  long  regarded  as  emblematical  of  hypocrisy,  the  increase  and  vitia- 
tion of  the  cutaneous  exhalation  of  the  alliacioos  and  mephitic  toad  (Rom,  32),  when  the 
animal  is  Irritated,  and  the  bath  of  sweat  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  ii  said  to  ei|^ 
¥elope  the  salamander  (Salamandra,  32),  and  n^ch  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  ^oiioii 
that  the  animal  can  inhabit  fire.  The  pouching  of  the  neck  also  by  some  species  of  ser- 
tients,  as  the  cobra-da-capello  {Coluber,  34),  from  emotion,  is  an  instance  of  the  influence 
Hf  passion,  in  reptiles,  on  the  action  of  muscles  generally  voluntary.  The  proj>ef  in* 
itinctive  actions  of  reptiles,  ordinarv  and  extraordinary,  are  not,  generally  speaking,  very 
temarkable;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  manifestation  by  this  tribe  of  animals  of  sympathy 
and  passion  or  instinct  seems  to  be  in  no  degree  disproportionate  to  the  development  in 
them  of  the  system  of  nerves  in  question.  With  respect  to  birds,,  they  have  only  the  same 
tespiratory  nerves  as  the  higher  tribes  of  reptiles,  but  their  distribution  is  somewhat  diffet* 
ent — that  of  the  facial  nerve  in  particular,  which  being  now  no  longer  wanted  as  a  nerva 
<ff  inspiration — a  process  which  is  efTbcted,  in  birds,  exclusively  by  the  intercostal  muaclea 
•^and  not  yet  required  to  effect  a  change  in  the  general  expression  of  the  countenanoe 
from  emotion — their  horny  bill  being  of  course  unsusceptible  of  any  such  change-^ii 
turned  backwards  over  their  neck  and  shoulders,  where  it  is  productive  of  the  most  strikilig 
changes  from  this  cause,  as  in  the  bristling  of  the  feathers  of  the  neck  on  preparing  for  tba 
fight:  it  is  accordingly  very  large  in  the  game  cock  {Phasianus,  41),  but  very  small  i&  (he 
dttck  {Anas,  36),  which  has  very  little  power  of  displaying  emotion  in  this  way.  Besidea 
the  process  of  respiration,  birds,  like  reptiles,  manifest  but  few  instances  of  proper  sympa* 
thetic  action ;  but  of  those,  so  much  more  numerous,  which  are  excited  by  passion,  we  may 
take  as  examples  the  blushing  of  the  wattles  of  the  turkey  cock  {MeleagriSf  41),  the  vomit* 
ing  of  the  vulture  {VuUur,  40),  the  erection  of  the  neck  feathers  by  the  game-cock'-^ana> 
logons  perhaps  to  the  pouching  of  the  neck  by  the  cobra-da<capello — ^and  many  othenl 
displayedby  birds  under  strong  emotions  of  various  kinds.  Their  proper  instinctive  ae» 
tions  also  are  often  very  remarkable,  and  some  of  these,  as  their  selecting  of  proper  places 
for  depositing  their  eggs,  the  running  by  the  aquatic  tribes  into  the  water  the  first  time 
they  see  it,  the  construction  of  their  nests  and  their  migrations,  have  been  already  alluded 
to — they  appear  to  be  all,  however,  as  well  as  the  actions  before  spoken  of,  easily  expllca* 
ble  upon  the  presumption  that  it  is  by  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves  that  the  stimulus, 
onw^lch  they  severally  depend,  is  conveyed.  Finally,  in  mammals  the  complement  of 
thii  system  of  nerves  is  at  length  filled  up  by  the  addition  of  the  accessory,  tne  phrenic, 
and  the  external  respiratory.  The  two  latter  become  necessary  from  the  addition,  m  mam- 
mals, of  those  proper  inspiratory  muscles,  to  the  motions  of  which  these  nerves  are  subset* 
tient ;  and  it  is  in  mammals  accordingly  that  we  meet  with  for  the  first  time,  not  Only  A 
perfect  inspiratory  process,  but  that  extensive  train  of  sympathies  in  which  the  diaphrs^^ 
M  implicated,  such  as  yawning,  hiccoughing,  and  so  forth  (fr).  The  accessory  nerve  is,  \A 
mammals  in  general,  in  place  of  the  £Eicial  nerve  of  some  reptiles  and  birds — an  excellent 
presumptive  proof  of  a  common  origin — serving,  in  quadrupeds,  to  raise  the  mane,  as  well 
as  to  inflate  the  neck  and  arch  the  shoulders,  when  they  are  irritated ;  while  their  facial 
nerves  distributed,  as  it  is,  as  well  on  the  skin  of  the  cheeks  and  tunicas  conjunctivas,  as  on 
the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  nostrils,  eye-lids,  and  eye-brows,  not  only  involvitig  mdst  Of 
these  parts,  as  other  respiratoty  nerves  do  other  organs,  in  one  common  sympathetic  action 
during  any  impediment  to  respiration,  but  gives  an  intensity  and  variety  to  the  counter 
nance  from  emotion,  of  which  no  other  tribe  of  animals  offers  any  example.  This  nerve 
is  relatively  small  in  the  sheep  {Oris,  45),  but  becomes  progressively  larger  in  the  deet 
(Cerritt,  45),  the  ox  {Bot,  45),  the  ass  and  hone  {Bquut,  46),  the  camel  (ComWaf,  46)f  the 


(«)  The  reputation  of  the  rattle-snake  in 
this  way  with  respect  to  small  birds,  squir- 
rels, &c.,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Milton 
the  idea  of  endowing  the  serpent  in  the  flow- 
er garden  with  a  similar  power. 

« — iH  fttUh,  dumb  expretsioii  turned  at  lenfih 
the  eye  qf  Sve," 

Some  qnadxnpeda  also,  as  the  wolf  and 


hyaena,  appear  to  possess  a  similar  power. 

(6)  Physiologists  have  continually  echoed 
one  another  in  ascribing  sneezing  to  a  con- 
vulsion or  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  Such 
an  affection  may  produce  a  sigh,  a  whoop,  a 
yawn,  a  hiccough,  a  stitch,  a  paroxysm  of 
angina  pectoris,  &c.,  according  to  its  extent, 
degree,  or  duration ;  but  by  no  poa^ility 
can  it  produce  a  sneeie. 
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dog  (CoMif,  59),  the  lion  (Felts,  50),  and  the  monkey  (Shrui,  51),  conretpODdmg  almost 
precUely  with  the  degree  of  expression  evinced  by  each ;  but  in  no  one  does  it  make  any 
approach  to  its  relative  size  in  man,  who  so  infinitely  surpasses  all  animals  in  this  respect. 
In  the  greater  number  of  the  actions  indeed  which  mammals  in  general  display,  from 
either  sympathy  or  passion,  they  seem  to  differ  from  man  only  in  degree.  In  the  remark- 
able sympathy  between  the  female  genital  organs  and  mammae,  whidi  is  peculiar  of  course 
to  mammals,  some  quadrupeds  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  human  species  (a);  and  if  man 
appears  to  stand  almost  alone,  in  his  susceptibility  of  a  flow  of  tears  from  affliction,  and  of 
laughter  from  mirth,  it  is  perhaps  not  because  there  is  no  tendency,  in  other  mammals,  to 
the  same  actiona  from  the  same  primary  stimuli,  but  because  they  are  in  general  incapable 
of  the  peculiar  emotions  in  which  these  primary  stimuli  consist  (6).  The  proper  instinctive 
actions  also  of  other  mammals,  are  equally  similar  in  general  to  those  of  man — an  ana- 
logy very  well  corresponding  with  the  general  umilarity  in  their  respiratory  system  of 
nerves — and,  upon  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is,  in  all  tribes  of  animala, 
a  more  or  less  intimate  relation  between  the  development  of  this  system  of  nerves  and  the 
manifestation  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct,  and  that  consequently  this  argument  in 
fa\'onr  of  regarding  the  former  as  the  vehicles  of  the  latter,  regarded  as  stimuli  to  irritabi- 
lity, is  admissible.  It  may  be  repeated,  also,  that  the  frequently  vicarious  nature  of  the 
•everal  respiratory  nerves,  which  this  summary  review  discloses,  in  the  various  tribes  of 
animala— the  pneumogastric  nerve  of  fishes,  for  example,  standing  in  place  of  the  facial 
nerve  of  most  reptiles,  the  facial  nerve  of  most  reptiles  in  place  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
of  birds,  and  that  of  birds  in  place  of  the  accessory  nerve  of  mammals,  while  the  intercos- 
tal nerves  of  birds  do,  not  only  their  own  duty,  but  that  of  the  phrenic  and  external  re- 
spiratory nerves  of  mammals,  is  strongly  corroborative  of  the  ojnnion  that  they  constitute 
one  collective  system ;  and  when  we  know  that  at  least  some  of  these  nerves  convey  sym- 
pathy, while  others  equally  certainly  convey  passion  or  instinct,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 
allow  to  them  all  a  general  unity,  not  only  of  origin,  but  of  office,  or  to  admit  that  this 
offiqe  is  the  one  above  ascribed  to  them. 

y.^ — When  on  the  subject  of  the  similarity  in  structure  of  the  ganglionic  and  sensiferous 
systems  of  nerves,  as  a  presumptive  argument  in  favour  of  the  analogy  of  their  office,  it 
was  incidentally  remarked  that  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory  system  and  the  proper  moti- 
ferous  nerves  have  a  structure  equally  similar ;  and  if  the  former  fact  furnished  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that,  as  the  sensiferous  system  was  known  to  be  the  seat  of  one  kind  of  suscepti- 
bility, the  ganglionic  was  that  of  another,  it  is  equally  &ir  to  presume  from  the  latter  that, 
as  the  motiferous  system  is  known  to  convey  one  kind  of  stimulus — that  of  volition — the 
respiratory  system  conveys  another — that  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct.  As  the 
nerves  of  the  two  former  systems  are  pexiform  and  soft,  with  ganglions  also  of  a  very  si- 
milar structure,  so  those  of  the  two  latter  are  fibrous  and  hard,  and  without  perhaps  any 
ganglions  at  all.  It  is  true  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  this  sys- 
tem, frequently  present  ganglions  in  their  course ;  but  it  is  probable  that  such  ganglions 
belong  rather  to  some  of  the  numerous  nerves  with  which  they  are  in  their  course  asso- 
ciated, than  to  the  nerves  in  question  considered  as  exclusively  respiratory  (c) — but  to  this 
source  of  ambiguity  further  allusion  will  be  made  in  future.  In  the  mean  time  the  gene- 
ral similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  respiratory  and  motiferous  nerves  will  be  very  obvious 
if  we  compare  the  facial,  the  pneumogastric,  or  the  phrenic  nerve  with  the  motor  oculi, 
the  abductor,  or  the  hypoglossal ;  and  the  general  dissimilarity  in  that  of  the  respiratory 
and  sensiferous  nerves,  if  we  contrast  the  facial  and  trigeminus  nerves,  as  distributed  upon 


(a)  We  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the  Jide  tears,  do  not  flow  from  affliction.    But 

ancient  Scythians  were  accustomed  to  in-  if  crying  is  not  confined  to  man,  he  is  per- 

erease  the  flow  of  milk  from  their  mares  by  haps  exclusively  "  a  laughing  animal,"  as 

irritating  the  vagina.  he  has  been  sometimes  defined,  no  brute 

{b)  The  only  brutes  said  on  good  autho-  apparently  being  capable  of  that  sense  of  the 

rity  to  weep  from  sorrow,  are  some  species  ridiculous,  arising  from  incongruous  associa- 

of  monkey,  the  seal,  and  the  camel,  the  tions,  in  which  this  action  originates.    The 

first  by  Humboldt,  the  second  by  Steller,  reputed  laughing  of  the  hysena  and  some 

and  the  last  by  Pallas :  the  dog,  however,  other  animals,  it  need  hardly  be  observed, 

should  certainly  be  added  to  the  list.    The  furnishes  no  exception  to  this  remark, 

alleged  "  big,  round  tears,"  which  "  course  (c)  "  Cest  a  tort,"  says  Adelon,  speaking 

one  another  down  the  innocent  nose "  of  the  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  "que  Reil  le 

deer,  the  hare,  and  other  animals,  when  disait  form^  d'une  serie  lineaire  de  gan- 

hotly  pursued,  are  in  fact  only  sebaceous  glions:  il  a  evidenment  la  m4me  structure, 

matter,  which  under   these  circumstances  les  m^mes  propriet^s,  que  les  nutres  nerfs 

flows  in  profusion  from  a  collection  of  folli-  spinaux  et   encephaliques.  —  (Phisiol.    de 

cles  in  the  hollow  of  the  cheek ;  and  the  THomme,  1824,  t.  iv,  p.  218.) 
£ur-fiBmed  "  crocodiles*  tears,"  although  6on<i 
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the  face.  In  as  &r  then  as  similarity  in  structure  implies  analogy  of  office,  this  argatnent 
in  favour  of  the  theory  in  question  appears  to  be  tenable. 

VI. — The  fact  that,  while  the  ganglionic  and  sensiferous  nerves  are  alike  almost  inadequate 
to  transmit  the  galvanic  aura,  the  respiratory  and  motiferous  nerves  alike  transmit  it  with 
focility,  has  been  already  more  than  once  alluded  to ;  and  as,  in  this  one  respect  at  least,  the 
similarity  in  structure  is  attended  with  an  identity  of  office,  we  have  an  additional  reason 
for  believing,  that  the  natural  function  of  both,  which  we  know  is  not  identicali  is  at  least 
analogous. 

'  VI  I. — But  a  still  more  direct  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  by  means  of 
the  respiratory  system  of  nerves  that  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct  is 
conveyed,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  direct  mechanical  stimulus  applied  to  the  trunks 
of  the  nerves  of  this  system  occasions  in  general  a  display  of  irritation,  not  only  in  the 
parts  to  which  these  nerves  immediately  proceed,  but  also  in  such  others  as  are  known  to 
be  sympathetically  connected  with  them  (a).  Thus,  any  such  stimulqs  applied  respectively 
to  the  trunks  of  the  glo$so«pharyngeal,  the  pneumogastricand  the  spinal  accessory  nerves, 
as  well  as  to  some  others  of  this  system,  has  been  found,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
to  accelerate  respiration — a  circumstance  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  association,  at 
their  origins,  of  these  nerves  with  the  intercostal  and  phrenic  nerves— and  as,  in  these  in- 
stances, the  nerves  in  question  were  obviously  vehicles  of  sympathy,  of  which  passion  or 
instinct  is  merely  a  modification,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  such  is  the  office  of  all  the 
nerves  of  this  system,  which  are  so  frequently  vicarious  of  each  other,  in  all  cases  of  the 
operation  of  these  agents  as  stimuli  to  irritability. 

VIII.  It  has  hitherto  been  presumed  that  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves  is  the  tc* 
hicle  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct,  principally  from  the  facts  that  all  the  organs 
liable  to  be  acted  on  by  these  stimuli,  as  well  as  those  which  are  the  seat  of  the  primary 
irritation,  may  be  presumed  to  be  furnished  with  these  nerves ;  that  the  conveyance  of 
these  stimuli  is  certainly  independent  of  both  the  sensiferous  and  motiferous  departments 
of  the  nervous  system ;  that  the  more  striking  are  the  evidences,  in  all  tribes  of  animals, 
of  the  action  of  these  stimuli,  the  more  is  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves  developed ; 
that  the  nerves  of  this  system  are  in  structure  similar  to  the  motiferous  nerves,  which  are 
known  naturally  to  convey  a  stimulus  analogous  to  these ;  that  the  two  systems  may  be  made 
to  convey  certain  stimuli  in  common;  and  that  certain  other  stimuli  applied  to  the  trunks 
of  the  several  respiratory  nerves  frequently  excite  sympathetic  actions ;  but  the  most  con* 
elusive  evidence  in  &vour  of  this  theory  is  the  circumstance  that  the  conveyance  of  sym- 
pathy and  passion  or  instinct  is  at  once  intercepted  by  the  obstruction  of  the  nerves  in 
question.    It  has  been  proved  that  after  the  division  of  the  pathetic  nerve,  by  cutting  across 
the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  (6),  the  eye-ball  is  no  longer  turned  downwards 
and  outwards,  either  in  any  impediment  to  respiration,  or  in  rage  and  other  exciting  pas- 
sions, but,  on  the  contrary,  remains  permanently  twisted  upwards  and  inwards ;  the  action 
of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  now  not  only  not  overcoming,  but  no  longer  counteracting 
that  of  the  inferior  oblique — ^which  is  moved  by  the  motor  oculi — as  is  naturally  the  case 
in  dismay  and  other  depressing  emotions,  when  the  eye-ball  is  always  turned  in  this  latter 
direction.    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  tliat  these  movements  of  the  eye-ball,  from  sympathy 
or  emotions,  exciting  or  depressing,  depend  on  the  pathetic  nerve,  which  naturally  com- 
municates in  the  former  kinds  of  emotion  more,  and  in  the  latter  less,  than  its  usual  sti- 
mulus (c);  since  there  still  remained,  after  the  experiment  above  alluded  to,  other  muscles 
by  which.the  outward  and  downward  motion  of  the  eye-ball  might  have  been  effected,  had 
the  nerves  with  which  these  muscles  are  supplied  been  competent  to  convey  the  stimuli 
in  question.    The  section  of  the  nerve  in  this  place  was  not  of  course  calculated  to  impede 
either  the  contractions  of  the  iris  from  sympathy,  or  the  flow  of  tears  from  either  sym- 
pathy or  passion.    But  still  more  remarkable  effects  follow  the  division  of  the  facial 
nerve  (J).    There  is  now  no  longer  on  the  side  affected  any  participation  by  the  muscles  of 
the  eye-lids  or  eye-brow,  nostrils  or  face,  in  the  general  perturbation  arising  from  im- 
peded respiration  («),  no  tingling  of  the  gums  from  irritations  of  the  internal  ear,  nor  any 

(a)  This  has  been  sufficiently  established  be  quite  compatible  with  the  doctrine  which 

by  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Brough ton,  ascribes  to  the  oblique  muscles  in  general 

the  geneml  result  of  which  was  read  to  the  all  the  involuntary  motions  of  the  eye-ball. 

British  Scientific  Association  assembled  at  (d)  Nature    has  not  unfrequently  per- 

Edinburgh  in  1834.  formed  this   experiment  in  the  course  of 

(6)  This  experiment  was  performed  by  Sir  suppurations  before  the  ear ;  and  it  ha«t  been 

Charles  Bell  on  a  monkey.  often  artificially  performed  on  the  ssa,  the 

{e)  Thi3  influence,  at  one  time  active,  and  deer,  the  monkey,  and  many  other  animals 

at  another  passive,  of  the  pathetic  nerve,  (e)  It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  nostrils 

renders  it  easy  to  understand  how  the  sop*  are  expanded  in  difficult  respiration  in  order 

ply  of  a  respiratory  nerve  to  one  only  of  to  admit  more  air  to  the  lungs — an  end 

the  two  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye  should  which  would  be  so  much  more  effectually 
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oUm  ladicatioqs  of  what  has  been  called  passiFe  aympatby,  Qt  of  a  primajy  imtatioiii 
having  extended  from  a  distant  organ  to  the  parts  furmshed  by  this  nerve  ;  nojr,  on  tha 
other  hand,  is  there  any  acceleration  of  respiration  from  spriDkliog  cold  water  on  the  face, 
any  flow  of  tears  from  onions,  or  sneezing  from  snuff,  or  other  acrid  substances  ap« 
plied  to  the  nostril  (a),  any  coughing  from  irritating  the  external  auditory  canal,  or  my 
other  indications  of  active  sympathy,  or  of  a  primary  irritation  of  the  parts  furnished  by 
this  nerve,  having  been  transmitted  to  distant  organs.  Further,  the  colour  of  the  cheek 
and  the  refulgence  of  the  eye  remain  now  quite  unchanged  under  those  emotions  which 
usually  excite  blushing  and  increased  brilliancy  of  the  eyes  (6) ;  there  is  no  longer  any  wink- 
ing from  apprehension  of  danger — the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  being  now  unable  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  levator  palpebrce  superioris,  which  is  moved  by  the  motor  occuli^ 
nor  any  frowning  from  anger,  xhe  nostril  remains  pinched,  however  exciting  may  be 
the  emotion — the  elasticity  of  its  cartilages  being  now,  as  is  naturally  the  case  under 
depressing  passions  at  all  times,  no  longer  antagonised,  and  more  than  antagonised  by  the 
requisite  muscles — and  the  general  expression  of  the  features  from  sorrow,  mirth,  or 
any  other  mental  perturbation,  continue  unaltered  (c).  In  birds  again,  after  the  division 
of  the  fecial  nerve,  the  power  of  expressing  emotion  by  the  movements  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  is  entirely  lost.  It  may  be  said  indeed,  that  the  facial  nerve  being  not  only  a 
respiratory  nerve,  but  the  only  motiferous  nerve  of  the  parts  on  which  it  is  supplied — ^aa 
will  be  explained  in  future — these  facts  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  the  presumption  that  it 
is  by  Uie  respiratory  system  that  the  stimuli  of  sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct  are  con- 
veyed :  but  as  the  simply  motiferous  nerves  certainly  never  do  convey  these  stimuli,  while 
the  pimply  respiratory  as  certainly  do  so,  it  must  be  perceived  that  it  is  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity that  it  operates  in  this  way.  The  effects  of  a  division  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
nave  not  been  very  well  ascertained;  but  those  of  an  injury  or  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  are  sufficiently  well  known.  If  both  are  divided,  among  many  minor  conse- 
quences, such  as  that  of  intercepting,  in  quality  perhaps  of  chief  nerve  of  the  whole  re- 
spirafx)ry  system,  all  sympathy  between  the  nostrils  and  fences  respectively  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen,  so  that  neither  sneezing  nor  vomiting  is  excited  by  the  two  former  (d). 


attained  by  oj^rmg  the  mouth.  They  are 
distended,  nnder  Siese  circumstances,  for 
the  same  reason  as  under  exciting  passions, 
as  when  a  person  flatten  himself  he  has  ac- 
cidentally said  a  good  thing,  kc, 

(a)  **  When  carbonate  of  ammonia,''  says 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  **  was  put  to  the  nostrils  of 
an  ass,  the  facial  nerve  of  which  had  been 
cut,  the  side  of  the  nose  and  face  on  which 
the  nerve  was  entire,  was  cnrled  np  with 
the  peculiar  expression  of  sneezing;  but 
on  the  other  side,  where  the  nerve  was  di- 
vided, the  face  remained  quite  relaxed ;  and 
the  same  effect  has  resulted  in  dogs  and 
other  animals,  on  which  the  experiment  has 
been  repeated."  (Exposition  of  the  Natural 
l^yst^m  of  the  Nerves,  &c.  1824).  It  has 
been  elsewhere  remarked  that  the  division 
of  the  olfactory  or  trigeminus  nerve  has  no 
such  effect. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  terrier,  in  which  the 
nerve  had  been  divided  on  one  side.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  expressly  remarks,  **  There 
is  a  brilliancy  in  the  eye  of  the  sound  side, 
while  that  of  the  injured  side  is  perfectly 
inanimate" — a  fact  which  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed  since ;  (Appendix  to  Ex- 
position, &c.  1827) ;  and  which  is  of  par- 
ticular value  as  demonstrating  the  influence 
of  this  nerve,  and  therefore  probably  of  all 
the  other  nerves  of  this  system,  on  the  ca- 
pillary vessels,  the  seat  of  all  the  molecular 
actions  of  the  body. 

(e)  A  monkey,  on  which  this  operation 
had  been  performed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  no 
longer  displayed,  on  the  injured  side,  the 
characteristic  motions  of  the  eye-lids  and 


eye-brows  from  fear  or  anger;  and,  when 
eeraged,  could  grin  only  on  the  opposite 
side,  like  a  paralytic  drunkard :  and  a  ter- 
rier, which  had  been  subjected  to  it,  loet  al) 
power  of  expression  on  the  af&cted  side  i 
and,  when  he  wished  to  shew  his  teeth,  the 
face,  which  had  been  balanced  before,  be- 
came twisted  to  the  healthy  side,  and  ths 
eye-lids  of  the  two  sides  being,  in  tlus  stato 
of  excitement,   very  differently  affected, 
presented  a  sinister  and  ludicrous  expres* 
sion.    Mr.  Shaw,  speaking  of  a  little  girt, 
the  right  fecial  nerve  of  whom  was  diseased, 
remarks,  "  When  she  laughs  heartily,  ttie 
right  cheek  and  the  same  side  of  the  mouth 
are  unmoved,  while  the  muscles  of  the  left 
side  are  convulsed  with  laughter;  and  Sis 
Charles  Bell,  in  relating  a  similar  case  whick 
fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Gregory,  ob* 
serves  that  all  power  of  exjoessing  emotioii 
with  the  eye-brow  and  corner  of  the  moutk 
of  the  affected  side  was  entirely  lost-— the 
nostril  also  was  permanently  collapsed,  afl4 
the  cheek,  during  emotion,  "  flapped  like  a 
blind  before  an  open  window."    Such  cases 
have  so  often  attracted  attention  since  the 
publication  of  Bell's  remarks  upon  the  sub" 
ject,  that  these  facts  are  now  unquestionable, 
(d)  Br4chet  (Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Syst. 
Nerv.  Gangl.  1823).  From  the  circumstaoca 
that  no  respiratory  efforts  are  made  on  any 
impediment    to    respiration,  and    no  foodl 
taken,  however  empty  may  be  the  stomach, 
after  a  section  of  this  nerve,  it  has  been  pre* 
sumed  by  BrAchet,  as  before  observed,  that 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
irritations  on  whicb  ♦»»'»«»«""»;oq  producing 
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Ibd  n^oml  r«pu»ftPiy  {sroceBs,  tbe  regular  tfiticm  of  tiie  hewli,  tai^  |hfi  heftlthv  fmi^liiQff 
of  the  stomach  are  all  pimultaneously  impeded,  and  death  is  sooner  or  later  the  r98i^U(a)f 
Now  all  these  effects  appear  to  result  fron^  the  pbstruction  of  sympathy  and  p^Qi^  or  Iot 
•tinct;  the  former  of  which  at  least,  if  not  the  latt«r  alsQ,  is  certainly  necessary  to  ca)l  t)i9 
respiratory  muscles  into  actioni  nor  is  it  less  essential  perhaps  to  that  of  the  he^t  and  ato- 
mach,  no  two  organs  having  so  intimate  a  sympathy  ]rith  every  other  as  these,  and  sucb  ft 
stimulus  as  this  extensive  sympathy  afibr4B  being,  in  all  probability,  quite  necessary  ta 
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ft  desire  to  breathe  under  any  impediment  to  less  collection  of  air — so  Ihat,  mittaloog 

respiration,  and  that  of  hunger  respectively  effects  for  causes,  3ree  ha«  traced  asthmft  tp 

depend;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  a  re*  bronchitis,  and  Watson,  Baillie,  and  Lmu" 

ppiratory,  but  a  sensiferons  nerve.    These  nee,  to  emphysema — while  the  total  want  of 

effects,  however,  may  certainly  with  an  equal  the  accustomed  molecular  change?  of  th9 

show  pf  reason  be  referred  to  a  defective  blood,  resulting  from  n  total  cessation  of  thu 

conveyance  of  the  natural  stimulus  whence  respiration,  might  hare  been  expected  to 

all  instinctive  actions  arise,  as  to  a  want  of  occasion  its  copgelationi  upon  prineiples  alf 

pertain  sensations,  which  however  necessary  ready  stated.    And  with  respect  to  the  fiftli 

they  may  be  as  precursory  to  passion  or  in-  and  sixth  modes  of  operating,  it  appearf 

Itinct,  certainly  constitute  no  part  of  the  that  palsy  of  the  crico-arytenoidmii^clest^kn 

phain  by  which  it  is  conveyed  as  a  stimulus  place  only  when  the  recprrent  nerves,  i^^  #«! 

to  irritability.  are  divided,  and  that  of  the  proper  ^yter 

(a)  Dividing  the  pneomogsstric  nerves  noid»  with  the  upper  laryngeal  nerves  ppr 

baa  been  a  fiiyonrite  experiment  of  physio-  «e;  while  |he  division  of  the  trunks  of  the 

logists  ever  since  the  time  of  Cralen,  and  its  pneumugastric  nerves,  by  paralysing  both, 

UM  9fkct8  have  been  ascribed  to  the  im-  keeps  the  riroa  glottidis  midway  between 

pediment,  at  one  time,  as  by  Cruickshank,  extreme  constriction  and  extreqie  dilatation, 

Bich&t,  l^  Galiois,  Ifogendie,  Brooghton,  but  of  cpprse  totally  immoveable — wb^n, 

Holland,  I^upuy,  Mayer,  and  Br&ehet,  of  however,  death  results  from  the  entrance  of 

the  function  of  the  lungs ;  at  another,  as  alimentary  matters  into  the  air-passages,  t( 

by  Willis,  of  that  of  the  heart;  and  at  a  must  be  regarded   pa  entirely  accidenMt 

third,  as  by  Valsalva,  Haller,Blainville,  and  The    alleged    possibility  of  obviating    al} 

Hftigbton,  of  that  of  the  stomach.    That  difficulty  of  breathing,  after  this  operation, 

the  first  opinion  is  the  true  one  there  can  by  inserting  a  tuhe  into  ^n  aperture  madf 

be  no  reasonable  doubt ;   but,  presuming  in  the  trachea,  as  done  by  HoUapd  and  Dut 

that  each  is  the  case,  the  fktal  effect  may  be  puy,  occurs  only,  for  an  obvious  reason* 

brpugbt  about,  it  is  said,  in  any  one  of  six  after  the  division  of  the  recurrent  nerves ; 

different  ways.— 1st.    By  obstractipg  the  if  the  pn9un}ogastric  nerves  are  divide4 

conveyance  of  the  natural  stimulus  of  sym«  near  their  origin,  as  done  recently  by  Br&- 

patby  from  the  longs  to  the  re^iratory  cbet,  the  insertion  of  a  tube  in  the  way  pro- 

musole«,as  has  been  above  presumed.  2ndly,  posed,  has  been  found  to  be  quite  inadequate 

By  occasioning  a  deposition  of  mpcilage  in  to  prevent  asphyxia.    The  modus  operandi 

the  bronchi,  as  supposed  by  Brftchet.  3rdly.  of  the  division  of  the  pneumogaatric  nerves 

By  occasioning  such  a  collection  of  air  in  with  respect  to  the  heart  has  been  lees  inves- 

the  air-cells  as  to  produce  vesicular,  or,  by  a  tigated  than  with  respect  to  the  stomach, 

rapture  of  seme  of  these  cells,  interlobalar  It  has  been  abundantly  established  by  WiU 

enspbysema,  as  supposed  by  Mayer  some-  son  Philip,  Clarke,  Abel,  Hartings,  Vavas- 

times  to  occur.    4thly.  By  causing  the  con-  seur,  Milne  Edwards,  Breschet,  and  others, 

gestipo  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  ves-  that,  if  these  nerves  be  divided  in  animala 

aela,  which,  according  to  Mayer,  is  the  most  which  have  recently  taken  food,  digestion 

common  result.    5thly.  By  paralyzing  the  is  materially  impeded,  and  that  it  is  restored 

mnscles  which  keep  open  the  rima  glottidis  by  passing  the  galvanic  aura  along  the  eut 

— 4be  elrco-arytenoid — so  that  it  becomes  nerves — and  hence  has  been  derived  one  of 

permanently  closed,  as  supposed  by  HoU  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  an* 

land  and  Dopoy.  And,  lastly,  by  paralyzing,  teifaple  and  almost  unintelligible  hypothesis 

on  the  contrary,  the  muscles  which  close  the  that  galvanism  aqd  the  nervous  energy  are 

riroa  glottidis — the  proper    arytenoid— so  identical — but  it  is  still  questioned  in  what 

that   it   remains  permanently    open,  and  manner  the  division  of  the  pneumogastrii^ 

matteii  tbiif  pass,  as  the  cardia  is  likewise  nerve  operates  in  this  instance.    It  has  beea 

palsied,  from  the  alimentary  into  the  re^  above  assumed  that  it  is  by  obetrocting  the 

spirfttory  passageSf  which  is  another  occa-  conveyance  of  the  natural  stimuli  of  sym- 

aioaal  oecorrence,  according  to  Mayer.     It  pathy  and  passion  from  other  organs  to  the 

may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  second,  stomach — the  main  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the 

third,  and  fourth  of  these  modes  of  operating  sympathetic  influence  of  every  organ  of  the 

all  resolve  themselves  into  the  first,  since  body.    It  cannot  be  by  imparting  to  the 

they  are  the  natural  results  of  the  obstruc-  stomach  its  irritability  that  these  nerves 


tion  of  respiration ;  and,  accordingly,  every  essential  to  digestion,  since  we  must,  con* 

^tack  of  asthma  is  commonly  terminated  sistently  with  what  has  been  already  at  90 

by  a  deposition  of  mucilage,  and,  in  the  great  length  insisted  on,  conceive  that  tfaie 

chrome  diseasei  there  is  usually  a  greater  or  is  derived  from  the  ganglionic  sys^m  ^  npr  \j 
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maintun  tbeir  healthy  fanctions.  There  is  indeed  good  reason  to  believe  that  asthma,  ha- 
bitual syncope,  and  dyspepsia,  when  merely  functional,  are  all  analogous  diseases,  and  all 
dependent  on  an  inadequate  conveyance,  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  of  the  stimuli  of 
sympathy  and  passion  or  instinct  respectively  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  heart,  and  the 
stomach;  and  it  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  this  opinion  that  the  substitution  of  the  strong 
stimulus  to  galvanism  is  equally  beneficial  in  them  all — but  into  a  full  consideration  of 
this  subject  it  would  be  improper  to  enter  at  present. 


gnmishing  it  with  its  ordinary  stimulus, 
ince  this  is  provided  by  its  contents ;  fur- 
Hier,  the  stomach  is  not  endued  with  sensi- 
bility, and  is  exempt  from  the  control  of 
the  will.    What  then  can  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  communicate  to  it  but  the  additional 
stimuli  in  question,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  hardly  less  essential  to  its  healthy  secre- 
tions and  motions  than  that  of  sympathy  to 
the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  parti- 
cularly when  it  is  remembered  that  both 
are  equally  disturbed  by  a  section  of  these 
nerves  and  equally  restored  by  galvanism. 
Maguire  believes  that  the  division  of  these 
nerves  affects  digestion  only  in  as  far  as  it 
affects  respiration  ;  but  this  seems  as  impro- 
bable as  that  it  affects  respiiatiou  only  in  as 
far  it  affects  digestion.      It  most  probably 
affects  both  dir^cf  ly  and  per  se;  although  its 
fatal  effects  seem  to  be  owing  to  its  influence 
chiefly  on  respiration,  as  the  function  most 
immediately  essential  to  life.    According  to 
Holland  and  Dupoy,  who  follow  the  same 
idea,  it  ceases  to  impede  digestion  as  well 
as  respiration,  if  a  tube  be  afterwards  in- 
serted into  an  aperture  of  the  trachea :  but 
this  remark  has  been  replied  to  already. 
Lastly,  it  is  the  opinion   of  Leuret  Las- 
saigne  (Rech.  Physiol,  et  Chim.  sur  la  Di- 


gestion, 1825)  that  the  only  effect  of  cottinS 
the  pneumogastric  nerves,  as  far  as  regard' 
digestion,  is  that  of  paralyzing  the  cardiar 
so  that,  by  the  contractions  of  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach,  the  portion  of  cl-.yme 
which  is  first  formed  is  propelled  backwards 
into  the  gullet,  instead  of  forwards  into  the 
pyloric  cavity ;  and,  during  the  subsequent 
relaxation  of  this  cardiac  end,  returns  into 
the  left  cul-de-sac,  so  that  no  new  portion  of 
the  alimentary  mass  ever  becomes  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid ;  but  this 
opinion  is  a  very  improbable  one  :  the  palsy 
of  the  cardia  may  be  a  collateral  effect  of 
the  division  of  these  nerves — like  many  of 
those  which  take  place  in  the  lungs  from  the 
same  cause,  but  it  appears  to  be — like  roost 
of  those — resolvable  into  the  geneially  im- 
peded function  of  the  organ  in  question.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  very  com- 
mon effect,  with  respect  to  the  stomach,  of 
dividing  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  according 
to  Brodie  (Phil.  Trans.  1814),  is  inflamma- 
tion: a  fact  which  further  illustrates  the 
strict  analogy  in  the  office  of  these  nerves 
here  and  in  the  lungs,  the  bronchitis^  to 
which  the  fatal  effects  have  been  in  the  lat- 
ter case  attributed,  being  an  equally  com- 
mon occurrence  from  the  same  cause. 
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Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs — Vices  of 
Conformation^  and  Diseases  qf  the  (Esopha- 
gusund  Stomach, 
Gbntlembn— Having  described  the  diseases 
of  the  fauces  or  throat  as  a  portion  of  the 
digestive  tube  in  infants,  I  shall  now  direct 
your  attention  to  vices  of  conformation  of 
the  cesophagusi  stomach,  intestinal  tube, 
and  of  the  Nominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

Vices  qf  Cor{formation  of  the  (Esophagus, — 
The  commonest  vices  of  conformation  of 
the  oesophagus,  are  partial  or  total  absence 
of  this  part  of  the  digestive  tube  ;  oblitera- 
tion of  this  canal,  as  described  by  Meckel, 
Lailemand  *,  and  Blundell  f ;  termination  of 

•  Journ.  Complen.  du  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Medicales,  t.  viii* 
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the  tube  in  a  cul-de>Bac,  or  a  division  at 
some  part  forming  two  canals,  placed  side 
by  side,  as  noticed  by  Blaes,  who  is  cited  by 
Meckel.  Sonderlaud,  a  physician  at  Bar- 
men, gives  a  case  of  absence  of  the  oMopha- 
gus. 

When  the  cesophagus  is  impervious,  the 
breast  milk  or  any  other  aliment  is  vomited, 
the  infant  emaciates^  and  generally  dies  in 
a  few  hours,  for  example  sixteen  or  twenty- 
four  after  birth.  In  such  cases  it  has  been 
tried  to  support  life  by  nutritious  clysters, 
but  these  were  found  insufficient. 

Alterations  of  Tissue  developed  during  intra" 
uterine  life, — M.  Billard  informs  us  that  in 
two  hand  red  iufantiue  bodies  which  he  ex- 
amined in  1826,  at  the  Foundling  Hdspital 
in  Paris,  he  found  the  cesophagus  more  or 
less  affected  in  one  hundred  and  ninety. 
The  surface  was  red  or  violaceous  (of  a 
violet  colour),  but  he  and  M.  Baron  consider 
that  this  redness  is  not  pathologic,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  incom|>lete  development  of 
respiration  and  circulation.  The  former 
has,  however,  narrated  cases  in  which  the 
redness  was  morbid. 

CBsophagitis. — Inflammation  of  the  obso- 

phagos  is  rare  in  adults,  and  is  generally 

caused  by    tKe  swallowing  of  poisons,  as 

""'"*"■■■'*  and  certain  other  acids.  It  is  how- 

'n  to  new  born  infants,  as  the 
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CBsophagos  is  generally  the  seat  of  more  or  Foundling  Hospital  in  P&risi  and  this  organ 

less  congestioo,  and  this  is  increased  by  the  may  also  form  hernia, 

ose  of  irritating  or  improper  food,  which  is  The  congenital  diseases  of  the  stomach 

almost  universally  administered.  and  intestines  demand  great  attention,  and 

In  some  cases  the  inner  surface   of  the  the  practitioner  should  be  able  to  distinguish 

oesophagus   is    covered    with    a    secretion  between  the  sound  and  morbid  state  of  the 

(muguet),  is  ulcerated  or  gangrenous.    M.  organ,  when  called  on  in  medico-legal  in- 

Billard  has  described  gangrene  of  the  tube  quiries,  more  particularly  in  supposed  in- 

BO  early  as  the  sixth  month.  fanticide. 

The  causes  of  cBsophagitis  are   primitive  M.  Billard  has  given  a  graphic  description 

vascularity   of  the  affected  part,  increased  of  the  normal  and  abnormal  states  of  the 

by  improper  food,  as  farinaceous  aliments,  digestive  tube,  which  I  shall  quote  freely, 

ardent  spirits,  or  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  during  intra-uterine 

the  weather.  life, — It  appears,  according  to  the  repeated 

The  inflammation  may  be  simple,  erythe-  observations  of  M.  Billard,  and  I  can  attest 

matous,  with  secretion  (muguet),  or  gangre-  the  same  fact,  that  the  internal  surface  of 

nous.  the  stomach  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  of 

The  symptoms  are  vomiting  immediately  the  new  born  infant,  is  of  a  white  rose  colour 

after  taking  the  breast  milk  or  other  food ;  in  a  healthy  state,  that  its  villosities  are 

there  is  pain  on  deglutition,  evinced  by  cries,  more  prominent  than  in  the  adult,  and  that 

the  infant  rapidly  emaciates,  and  death  closes  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  the  internal 

the  scene  in  a  few  hours.  All  these  symptoms  membrane   is   easily    separated    from    the 

may  however  be  occasionally  produced  by  muscular  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue, 

spasm  of  the  oesophagus,  but  in  such  cases  The  stomach  at  birth  contains  mucosities 

the  vomiting  will  be  occasional  and    unac-  with  small   masses  of  concreted  mucous, 

companied  by  pain.  somewhat  similar  to  the  while  of  egg,  and 

In  all  cases  of  new  born  infants,  it  is  a  occasionally  of  a  yellow  colour.    On  re* 

bad  and  dangerous  practice  to  give  them  moving  this  coat  with  the  nail,  or  back  of  a 

very  hot  fluids,  on  account  of  the  congested  scalpel,  the  mucous  or  internal  coat  of  the 

state  of  the  oesophagus,  M'hich  predisposes  stomach  is  sound. 

it  to  inflammation.  All  food  or  drink  should  M.  Capuron  and  others  consider  this  mu- 

not  be  warmer  than  breast  milk,  that  is  as  cosity  as  saburrous.      The  fluid  may  be 

near  the  temperature  of  the  body  as  possi-  tinged  brown  or  red,  according  to  the  pa- 

ble — 98  deg.     it  is  this  state  that  causes  thological  state  of  the  stomach, 

the  frequent  vomiting  of  new  born  infants.  Congestions, — Congestions  of  the  stomach 

Treatment, — "When  the  vomiting  occurs  as  are  very  common  to  new  born  infants;  they 

soon  as  the  infant  sucks  or  drinks,  and  is  vary  from  the  capilliform  injection  to  the 

accompanied  by  pain  indicated  by  distress-  general  violaceous  tint  of  the  parietes  of  the 

iog  cries;  cold  fluids,  milk  and  water,  barley  organ.    They  are  sometimes  partial  or  in 

water,  or  spring  water,  should  be  exhibited,  spots,  which  may  be  of  a  pale,  deep,  or 

leeches  and  fomentations  applied,  and  these  dark  red  colour.  They  are  observed  on  any 

followed  by  counter-irritation,  while    the  part  of  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  may  be 

bowels   should   be   regulated  by   clysters,  highly  inflamed,  or  succeeded  by  ulcera- 

The  strength  may  be  supported  by  clysters  tion.     It  is  always  important  to  coosider 

of  beef  tea,  milk,  or  arrow-root,  frequently  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  infant    As  it 

repeated.  usually  dies  of  asphyxia,  we  commonly  find 

(Eiophagitis  is  of  much  more  common  a  sanguineous  congestion  of  the  stomach, 

occurrence  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  abdomi- 

throat  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  dis-  nal  viscera,  in  which  dark  fluid  blood  is 

section  proves  this  fact.     It  is,  I  repeat,  a  generally  discovered.    There  is  also  eff'u- 

common  cause  of  vomiting  in  very  young  sion  of  blood  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 

infants,  and  is  excited  by  the  high  tempera-  stomach  of  infants  who  die  during,  or  very 

ture  of  the   artificial   food  exhibited   by  soon  after  birth.    We  are  therefore  not  to 

mothers  and  nurses.  attribute  these  congenital  congestions  to  in- 

Vices  of  Con/ormafion,  and  Diseases  of  the  flammation,  but  to  the  mechanical  cauae 
Stomach, — ^The  stomach  has  occasionally  which  produces  them.  It  is  however  true 
presented  vices  of  conformation.  It  has  that  gastric  inflammation  may  exist  during 
presented  three  divisions  like  those  of  some  intra-uterine  life.  MM.  Billard  and  Denia 
of  the  inferior  animals,  and  in  other  in-  have  frequently  observed  follicular  ulcMra- 
■tances  did  not  open  into  the  duodenum,  tions  in  such  cases,  and  what  was  remarka- 
Thc  cardiac  orifice  has  been  very  much  ble,  that  the  bodies  were  not  emaciated,  a 
contracted,  and  the  valve  of  the  pylorus  fact  that  shows  the  disease  had  only  corn- 
absent  (Fleischmann,*  quoted  by  Meckel),  menced  in  the  last  days  of  pregnancy. 
Even  the  complete  absence  of  the  stomach  When  an  infant  vomits  a  brownish  fluid, 
has  been  observed  in  infants  deprived  of  there  is  reason  to  suspect  follicular  ulcera- 
other  organs.  tion  or  congestion. 

The  displacements  of  the  stomach  are  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  developed    after 

frequent,  as  attested  by  M.  Baron  at  the  JBiVM.— The  derangements  of  the  stomach 
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may  be  divided  into,  1 ,  Disordeni  Qf  f  ancUoo  inflainmatioii  of  any  portion  of  tiia  digaitiT^ 
widiout    any    appreciable    jesion    of    the  caoal,    as    oBsophagitis,  gastriti«|  enteritis^ 
parietes ;  2.  Organic  lesions  of  the  stomach  or  any  obstruction  of  the  intestinal  tabe« 
^ith  or  without  derangement  of  functiop.  Again,  the  derangements  of  the  cerebro* 
I  shall  describe  them  according  to  the  mor-  spinal  and  circulatory  systems,  as  irritation 
bid  appearances,  and  not  as  is  generally  done  in  the  head  or  chest,  may  disorder  infantile 
according  to  names  or  terms,  which  are  digestion,  and  excite  vomiting, 
often  erroneous.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  gas* 
Vomitut —  VonUtio — Vomitinff — Stomachal  tralgia  and  entralgia  may  produce  excessive 
Indigestion* — Vomiting,    which  is    only   a  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
symptom  of  some  disease  of  the  stomach,  give  rise  to  spasmodic  vomiting, 
bowels,  gums,  brain,  chest,  or  other  parts  Poisoning  is  another  cause  of  disordered 
of  the  body,  is  ranked  as  an  idiopathic  com-  digestion  in  infants.    This  is  produced  by 
plaint  by  most  of  the  standard  writers  on  preparing  their  artificial  food  in  copper  ves- 
diseases  of  children.     It  is  produced  by  a  sels.  Mothersand  nurses  should  be  cautioned 
thousand,  indeed  by  innumerable  causes  in  against  using  such  vessels,  and  of  the  necea- 
young  infants  as  well  as  in  adults,  more  sity  of  cleaning  them  three  or  four  times  a 
especially  in  the  former  by   repletion,  or  day,  or  before  putting  them  in  use.    This  is 
taking  too  much  breast- milk,  improper  arti-  always  done  by  a  good  nurse  or  an  expe- 
cles  of  artificial  food,  as  gruel,  pap,  panada,  rienced  mother,  but  it  is  very  much  neglect- 
rusks,  &c.  &c.,  pastries,  fruits  both  fresh  and  ed  by  ignorant  and  inexperienced  individuals, 
dry,  fatty  substances,  poisonous  herbs,  seda-  X  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
tive  medicines,  the  verdigris  of  badly  tinned  nature  has  made  every  infant  a  yoracioiis 
copper  vessels,  the  irritation  of  dentition  or  glutton*    She  has  acted  wisely;  there  is  iq& 
teething,  the  repercussion  or  sudden  disap-  imperious  necessity  for  an  incessant  supply  of 
pearance  of  cutaneous  diseases  termed  exan-  nourishment  to  add  to  the  blood,  for  the  de- 
themata,  as  small  pox,  measles,  scarlatiua  velopmentofthebody.  Infants  6uck,and take 
&c.,  the  impression  of  cold  and  humidity  or  every  other  food  too  rapidly.  They  in  gene- 
moisture,  sudden  fear,  anger,  the  presence  ral  take  too  much,  unless  restrained  by  the 
of  worms  in  the  bowels— in  fact  by  many  reason  and  common  sense  of  those  who  have 
other  causes.    It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  management  of  them.    If  an  infant  or 
vomiting  is  a  symptom,  and  not  an  idiopathic  an  adult  overload  the  stomach,  uneasiness, 
or  primary  disease.  But  a^  preceding  profes-  irritation  and  vomiting  will  be  the  conser 
sorsand  writers*  have  described  it  as  a  primary  quence.    Here  again  conservative  nature  ip- 
complaint,  and  as  mothers  and  nurses  Iook  terposes  and  maintains  her  laws,  and  she  will 
upon  it  in  this  view,  I  am  induced  to  com-  not  allow  them  to  be  violated  with  impunity, 
ment  upon  it  as  a  disease.      Sometimes  Repletion;   gluttony,  or   over  feeding  iip- 
ibe  infant  vomits  the  milk  unchanged,  and  pedes  digestion,  and  if  carried  to  great  ex- 
at  other  times  it  is  coagulated  or  curdled,  cess,  excites  over  distention  of  the  stomach, 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  simple  regurgitation,  so  as  to  cause  uneasiness ;  and  nature  has  en- 
excited  by  cough,  hiccup,  forced  laughter,  dowed  the  stomach  as  well  as  all  other  or* 
or  a  great  quantity  of  milk  taken  at  a  time,  gans  in  the  animal  body,  with  a  privilege  to 
liie  milk  is  sometimes  coagulated  in  large  ®^P£l  ^^  get  rid  of  all  sources  of  annoyance, 
masses,  and  this  is  said  to  be  efiected  by  acid  When  an  infant  vomits  to  reject  a  super- 
in  the  stomach.    M.  Billard  found  the  sto-  Unity  of  nourishment,  it  acts  in  obedience  to 
mach  filled  with  coagulated  milk  in  fifteen  nature's  dictates,  and  effects  its  duty  witb 
cases  in  which  death  took  place  from  other  little  pain    or  trouble.     It  discharges  its 
diseases;  in  three  there  was  slight  injection  storoacn  in  an  instant,  without  aiiy  pain  Qf 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  other  twelve  the  inconvenience;  and  Uie  moment  the  excess 
parietes  were  white   and  perfectly  sound,  pf  food  or  the  offending  cause  of  its  annoy- 
Is  this  coagulation,  inquires  M.  Billard,  the  ance  is  removed,  it  becomes  cheerful  an4 
result  of  the  richness  of  the  milk  in  cheese,  happy,  resumes  its  delightful  playfulness 
or  of  acids  in  the  stomach,  which  coagulate  and  enjoys  its  wonted  healthfulness.    Were 
this  liquid  P  Do  these  acids  exist  in  the  sto-  we  to  prescribe  for  this  species  of  vomiting, 
machpreviouslyto  the  ingestion  of  the  milk  P  we    should  interfere   most   unnecessarily. 
Are  they  the  result  of  the  coagulation  of  We  have  only  to  advise  the  affectionate — in- 
the  milk  P    Does  this  indigestion  depend  on  deed  in  this  case,  the    over   affectionate 
the   vital  and  nervous   action    employed  mother,  or  the  too  anxious  nurse — to  giv^ 
during    digestion  P    These    are    questions  thebreast  less  frequently,  and  to  caution  her 
which  cannot  be  answered.    M.  J.  L.  Petit  agunst  dandling  the  child  lifter  it  hasjiuckeq 
supposed  that  the  changes  through  which  or  taken  other  food, 
the  milk  passed  were  effected  to  render  it  When  the  infant  is  voracious  and  sucks 
more  easy  of  digestion.  too  much,  it  should  be  restrained,  and  when 
The  milk  or  other  food  given  to  an  infant  its  stomach  is  overloaded  Rosen  advises  to 
will  be  vomited  unchanged  when  there  is  tickle  the  throat  with  a  feather  dipped  in 

__  olive  oil.  Iftlie  milk  is  too  rich  or  too  caseous, 

*  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  Rosen,  Under-  a  substitute  ought  to  be  provided,  such  as 

wood,  Capuron,  Gardien,  &c.  that  of  another  woman  or  of  a  healthy  young 


t(M^    IPive  parte  of  vaXk  vith  000  of  tepid  The  of etaceoiv  miztinw  mi^  Ulo4lkmii«|» 

water  and  Bome  loaf  Bugar,  is  an  excellent  or  the  sedative  solution  of  opiunii  \»  ixe« 

food  for  young  infants.    We  should  also  ad-  quently  beneficial,  njore  especially  if  thevf 

vise  animal  and  vegetable  jellies,  calves'  foot  is  purging  as  well  as  vomiting, 

jelly,  good  beef  or  chicken  ielly,  arrow  root,  Be.  MisturaB  cretas,  J  iss; 

sago,  semolina,  &c.,  mixed  with  milk  and  Liquorisopii,  miv — vj; 

sweetened.    If  we    suspect    gastritis,    we  Oleianisi,  miv — vj; 

should  be  cautious  in  using stimulanU,  such  Syrupi  simplicis,  5  iv. 

as  fennel  water,  infusion  of  rhubarb,  weak  Dosis  5j>889peindie. 

wine,  or  diluted  ardent  spirit.    Some  prac-  if  there  he  violent  and  incessant  vomit- 

titioners  are  too  apt  to  order  these  medi-  ing,  the  rejected  matter  brown  or  tinged 

ernes,  without  considering  whether  there  is  with  blood,  and  if  there  be  fever,  with  symp- 

congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach  toms  of  plethora,  we  have  reason  to  suspect 

m  existence.     These  remedies  may  how-  the  existence  of  congestion  or  inflammation 

ever  be   employed    under  certain   coudi-  of  the  mucous  or  inner  coat  of  the  organ, 

**°°?'       ^.     .  -    ^         .       ,      ,  which  would  require  depletion,  warm  bath» 

When  the  infant  vomits  the  breast  milk  counter  irritetion,  cold  drinks,  and  the  treat- 
in  a  curdled  stote,  there  is  acid  in  the  sto-  ment  which  will  be  mentioned  when  treatr 
mach,  and  this  should  be  neutralised  with  ing  of  these  diseases. 

magnesia,  lime  water,  soda  water,  prepared  SinguHus-^HiccQugh^Hiccup  qf  ItifqutM,-^ 
chalk,  8cc.  A  teaspoonful  of  lime  water,  or  Hiccup  is  a  symptom  of  gastric  disorder, 
half  a  wine  glassful  of  soda  water,  either  though  ranked  as  an  infantile  disease  by  pa- 
alone  or  mixed  with  milk,  and  sweetened,  ^ente  and  writers.  It  consiste  in  a  sudden 
may  be  administered  to  an  infant  under  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  which  expels 
year  old.  M.  BiUwrd  prefers  sugar  and  wa-  ^he  air  inspired  by  the  lungs,  and  the  force 
ter  (eau  sucr^e).  In  thw  case  the  bowels  ^jj^  ^m^h  j^  ^^^^^^  through  the  narrow 
may  be  too  confined  or  too  loose,  and  will  gio^j,  |,  ^fl^ected  with  more  rapidity  than  on 
require  appropnate  remedies.  ^^  entrance.     Hence  the  noise  that  accom- 

When  the  stomach  secretes  an  acid  gas-  ^j^^  ^^^  motion  of  expiration, 

tnc  juice,  the  alkaline  remedies  ailready  re-  jjiccnp  is  common  to  young  infante,  and 

commended  are  required  to  neutral«e  it ;  particularly  to  those  whose  sensitive  stomach 

and  afterwards  mild  tonics,  as  iron,  syrup  of  j^  i^nuted  hy  repletion  or  too  much  food,  or 

^utome.  &c.  &c  are  necessary.  ^    .              ^.                     ^          ^     ^j 

We  should  carefully  examine  the  regi-  Jg^^y,^'^^,,  ^^^  ^i^t  "be  name  of  a  dis- 

men  of  the  nurse  as  well  as  tnai  ot  ine  in-  ^^^^  ^  .^  ^^^^j^  disappears  of  iUelf  with- 

fant,  and  regulate  both.    A  longer  interval  ^^^  ^^^  remedy.    It  is  often  removed  by 

should  elapse  between  the  repasteof  the  infant,  ^i^^rting  the  infant's  attention  by  speaking 

When  vomiting  is  8y™/«"^{*^  ?f  ?^^^J  loudly  to  it,  or  tapping  it  on  the  back.    Hie! 

diseases,  it  is  accompanied  *>y  "|Jf«' ^/«''  cup  is  often  removed  in  chUdren  of  a  certain 

restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  j;"^  to«  «J«f  «^^  age,  or  in  adulte,  by  exciting  sudden  sur- 

matters  are  glary,  ye^^^r^iv  »7/°'  ,^"f '  pFUe,  and  also  by  Uie  use  of  lemon  juice, 

acid,  rancid.  anJ  «<>«^^^°J,«^  J^^tnil  Z^  ^«War,    sherry  Wine,  or  brisk  toble  beer, 

miting  is  caused  by  poisonous  -ub-^np^-^^^^  These  remedies  are,  in  my  opinion,  improper 

proper  antidotes  ^b**"^^^  ^^"^X*^^^^^  for  infante  at  the  breast,  ihogeneraUysnSr 

Copper  and  mercury  "^/^^^f^J^t'^^^  from  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  flatUnee, 

^In  ol^ioned  by  the  sudden  disappear-  ^ous  mixtare  with  oU  of  ^^'^i"""!  and  la«. 

«^eSf  c^n  di«eJ^^     the  skin,  the  warm  danjim,m  the  proportions  as  described  m  the 

anceoicenainuiBc-i^*                      diaoho-  first  mixture  for  vomiting. 

bath.fomentaUon,seda^^^^^^^^  Mother,    and  nurses*  are    .nneeessarUy 

the  pit  of  me  ■*^™*?r  ""'^?  with  a  fourth  hy  lessening  the  quantity  or  quaUty  of  fwd^ 

S^     Sri^"^^  ''"^''  i,^/««/um.~The  diseases  of  the 

^^iher  im^tS^  iSs  in  the  stomach,  stomach  at  birth  may  be  divided  into  passive 

Sv  ^hTbioTR^^^^                g»«»  "abic  in  congestions  and  inflammations,   similar  to 

water    Sw^eriiw^^^          o'  decoc  those  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  ipteftinet, 

water,  barley  waier,  nw  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  digestive  apparatus 

The  foHowinK  mixture  is  very  efficacious  Thus  we  may  observe  congestions  in  every 

in  the  vomiting  of  young  infante,  provided  part  from  the  month  to  the  anus,  and  the 

there  are  no  symptoms  of  congestion  or  in-  different  kinds  of   inflammation  mentioned 

flammation  •--  ^*'*"  describing  stomatitu,  as  the  erythema- 

namma      /  ^^  j^jj^^jji^  gj.  tous  inflammation,  with  alteration  of  seere- 

Sacchari  purif.,  5  ij ;  *ioo  (muguet),;follicular,  and  with  disorganl- 

MagnesisB  cal.,  3j — 3ij  ;  sation  of  tissue.     M.  Billard  has  given  the 

Olei  anisi,  m  iv — vj ;  histories  of  all  these  cases,  which  are  highly 

Syrnpi  papaveris,  S  j/  instructive;  and  his  views  are  in  strict  accord* 

Doeis  cochleare  parvumter  quaterve  in  die.  ance  with  modem  pathology.    He  has  done 
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much  more  for  infantile  pathology  than  any 
other  writer,  and  I  have  therefore  quoted  him 
freely.  He  has  laid  the  foundation  of  scientific 
infantile  pathology,  but  his  therapeutics  are 
very  far  inferior  to  those  of  British  practition- 
ers. He  has  described  diseases  according  to  the 
anatomical  lesions,  and  established  a  com- 
plete system  of  infantile  pathology.  This  I 
shall  lay  under  a  free  contribution. 

Congestioru  of  the  Stomach, — We  often  ob- 
serve the  stomachs  of  infants  at  birth  almost 
always  congested,  with  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  the  general  and  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, and  the  abdominal  viscera  are  gorged 
with  black  fluid  blood.  We  find  on  opening 
the  bodies  of  new  born  infants,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  congested. 
There  is  a  ramiform  or  capilliform  injection, 
or  patches  of  various  sizes,  of  a  dark  red  or 
blueish  colour;  the  coloration  being  more 
intense  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the 
organ,  absence  of  tumefaction,  with  friability 
of  the  mucous  tissue,  and  most  particularly, 
general  congestion  of  the  great  venous  trunks 
of  the  abdomen,  of  the  liver,  spleen,  venae 
cavse,  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  blood 
which  stagnates  in  the  vessels  of  the  sto- 
mach, is  imbibed  by  the  parietes  or  walls  of 
the  organ,  penetrates  mechanically  to  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue,  is  infiltrated  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  freely  exudes  on  the 
surface  of  this  membrane,  so  as  to  colour, 
with  more  or  less  intensity,  the  mucosities 
which  cover  it,  and  sometimes  form  a  true 
passive  heemorrhage.  We  see  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  this  kind  in  infants  at  the  breast, 
and  some  of  them  resemble  purpura  hsemor- 
rfaagica.  The  following  one  is  an  excellent 
example,  which  possesses  all  the  anatomical 
characters.  It  is  given  by  M.  Billard,  from 
whose  account  of  it  I  condense  the  particu- 
lars. 

A  male  infant  aged  eight  days,  refused  to 
suck,  and  was  deprived  of  sleep.  Its  face 
was  swollen,  its  extremities  oedematous  and 
violaceous,  its  respiration  difficult,  its  cry 
altered,  its  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  the 
beatings  of  its  heart  were  small  and  irregular, 
and  about  fifty  in  a  minute,  and  it  vomited 
a  sanguinolent  matter.  It  was  enveloped  in 
flannel,  its  extremities  rubbed;  and  it  was  or« 
dered  the  acidulated  quinine  lotion.  It  died 
the  day  after  admission  into  the  hospital. 

The  cadaveric  autopsy  presented  tume- 
faction with  violaceous  redness  of  the  upper 
lip,  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  of  a  viola- 
ceons  red,  the  tongue  tumefied  and  ecchy- 
mosed  at  the  base,  the  cesophagus  highly  in- 
jected, the  stomach  violaceously  red  in  its 
whole  extent;  its  parietes,  which  were  soft  and 
easily  separated  from  the  inner  membrane, 
were  infiltrated  with  black  blood.  The  sto- 
mach contained  a  great  quantity  of  a  brown- 
ish-sanguinolent  matter,  of  a  mucous  consis- 
tence. The  liver  was  intensply  red,  and 
gorged  with  blood  ;  there  was  fluid  blood  ef- 
fused in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.    The 


left  lung  was  crepitous,  the  rigbt  tngorged 
with  blood,  and  the  pleura  at  this  side  con- 
tained a  sanguineous  effusion.  The  heart  and 
large  vessels  were  very  much  engorged,  the 
parieties  of  the  heart  were  as  if  imbibed 
(Imbibees)  with^lood,  and  there  was  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  effused  into  the  pericardium. 

The  vessels  of  the  meninges  and  surface  of 
the  brain  were  highly  injected,  and  so  were 
the  choroid  plexus  and  substance  of  the  brain. 
We  see  in  this  case  that  not  only  the  stomach 
but  all  the  organs  of  the  body  were  affected 
with  sanguineous  congestion,  the  venous 
blood  engorged  all  parts  of  the  circulatory 
tree.  Thus  then  the  coloration  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  effusion  of  blood  in  this  organ,  and 
the  sanguinolent  vomiting  observed  during 
life,  were  in  this  infant  the  result  of  a  true 
passive  haemorrhage,  which  is  very  frequently 
met  with  at  this  period  of  life. 

It  is  however  true  that  congestion  of  the 
stomach  is  often  only  a  simple  injection,  and 
not  always  accompanied  by  such  a  remark- 
able state  of  plethora  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  yet  congestion  of  the  digestive  passages 
is  a  very  common  disease  in  the  first  days  of 
life,  as  well  as  at  later  periods. 

There  are  scarcely  any  symptoms  of  sto- 
machal congestion,  when  the  disease  is  slight, 
but  when  violent  there  is  indigestion  with 
sanguinolent  vomiting.  Other  symptoms  are 
more  characteristic  of  the  disease  ;  these  are 
plethora  of  the  infant,  the  circulation  and 
respiration  performed  with  diflSculty,  which 
are  soon  followed  by  pulmonary  congestion 
with  sanguinolent  vomiting,  which  lead  us  to 
suspect  passive  congestion  of  the  stomach,  as 
experience  has  proved  that  this  disease,  both 
in  infants  and  adults,  is  caused  by  disturbance 
of  the  circulation. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are  to  cause  the 
blood  to  flow  in  its  ordinary  course,  to  free 
the  tissue  of  organs  from  a  superabundance 
of  this  fluid,  and  above  all,  to  remedy  the  con- 
gestion of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  means  to  accomplish  these  objects  are 
sanguineous  depletions,  which  will  accelerate 
the  subcutaneous  capillary  circulation,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  extremities.  The  treat- 
ment will  be  fully  described  when  the  dis- 
eases of  the  circulatory  apparatus  come  under 
consideration.  I  may  briefly  state  at  present, 
that  all  means  calculated  to  equalize  the  circu- 
lation ought  to  be  actively  employed. 

MANUAL  OF  OPERATIVE  MEDICINE, 

BY  M.  MAK5AIGNE. 

Freely  Translated  and  Condensed 

By  GREVILLE  JONES,  Esq. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Section  I. — Elementaet  OrERATioNs. 

Wb  corapreheud  under  this  title  the  gene, 
ral  methods  to  which  recourse  is  bad  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing,  removiog,  or  destroy. 
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ing  the  living  Btructures,  whether  by  the  stood  that  they  both  partake,  in  different  de- 
knife,  burning,  or  ligature ;  the  means  of  grees,  of  each  sort  of  action.  The  contu- 
arresting  haemorrhage,  and  the  modes  of  sion  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of 
promoting  re-union.  scissors  is  a  chimera,  and  the  superior  clean- 
Chaptrb  I. — Of  Incisionb,  Bi8SBCTI0ns»  ^^^  of  *^  incision  made  by  them  may  be 
AND  Punctures.  ^^^^  ^Y  cutting  a  compress,  a  leaf  of  paper, 

ri«?n;  ™rfZu,  ™^S&   «  '  ^*t  i°"  i'W'arf'.  o'  from  within  outwards,  and  their 

cisions  variously  modined.    Hence  there  is  j-  ^^»-  1^*1.  *       ^    *!_ 

no  necessity  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  direction  may  be  /ram  the  operator,  ^0  the 

Btudyinjr  them  operator  from  left  to  right,  from  right  to 

^    ^  '  left,  or  from  above  downwards :  the  two  last 


-The  fol- 

kni  «i,A  v«;#v.  .^j   -•   *            ".1.    ^  •  \v  j:  lowing  rules  are  to  be  observed : — 1.  Usually 

^v  and  f^nnpnt^T"  "'  ^  dirlct  the  incision  either  along  the  axis  of 

<v?*^  n-T        !,  ...           -r  t^«  lin^b,  or  parallel  to  that  axil,  or  in  the 

3?^  pS^^Sf'^u"^"'^  ''•^.^  "^r^*"*  °'  *w  <^"1»'  O'  tendinous  fibres,  or  of  the  natural 

vex  edge*.    It  is  requisite,  however,  that  |.  ,  ,„  ^«  ..  ^  ^,  .       ^^   . '  ..  ^  ^^^^  ^^  „  .„ 

what  is  called  the  straight  bistoury  should  Z          1       ^     '  °f'  *^-        ♦       o  rr     »" 

ii.«o  .  -i;»v*\.       ■"a'b""  uwKvuijr  ouv-  i*  mour,  along  its  greatest  diameter.  2.  Usually 

Have  a  slight  curve  at  the  commencement  #_   .J-s^^  il  «Jr«A   ♦k-   «,iv«i«    i«««#i,  o«3 

**r  *u«  kilj..   -.  J    'c  AL        I-  i.  •    u     ji  to  incise  at  once   the   whole    length  and 

ft^lnSfl^I'  ^\    ^7  *  , '°         I  .'  breadth  of  skin  we  intend  to  divide!  in  or- 

«Ttl^w^            K  "i   ^  T^'      ^!  ^e'  to  shorten  the  time  and  diminish  the 

w»y  that  they  can  be  fixed  when  open.  The  _„:„  „^  ,1,- .„»„,:„_     o    j  ......  «„.»,»»„i. 

different  methods  of  holding  the  bistoury  {?1°  ^^  *LT                  ^^  ^  '  * 

.~  «^„.iki.  •»  .C  ^     ,  ,,  °  .        .  •,.     '  the  skin  before  commencing  the  incision. 

wCfuf*'''!^'*'****  •l'T"8,P<*"'"'"'=  4.  a/way,  to  retain  such  command  of  hi. 

«J?r^    .S:.  T.EfK  •        r,        ^f  fT;  hand  and  bUtoury  that  the  operator  should 

wards :    the  thumb   on   one   side  of  the  i.  ^  .  j               r   At.     n. 

blade,  the  fint  and  second  fingers  on  the  not  culdeeper  or  farmer  than  necessary,  nor 

other,  the  ring  and  little  fingfrs  serve  to  fJ^' T/^ii^t!L.'^  h,  w„'!fiid 

♦-W-.  -      •  .1  j»              o    A                  -au  *!.  ftnt,  or  the  patient  may  be  wounded. 

take  ap«»<  d>a;V«.    2  As  a  pen,  with  the  j^    skin  may  be  put  on  the  stretch.  1, 

!^f!  T^      A  •  f^'  "  ^f'  !f  ''T°!:,*^u  with  the  hand  Wd  fla^  the  thumb  and  index 

^„1«T"T^';k"'*  •  ^"11^     ?h   1?^!  finger  separated,  2,  with  the  ulnar  border 

iltl^lf  5   °"  the  point  where  the  handle  j  «^     ,J^j  ^^J       tj      ^^^„^   jl,^  ^4,^ 

Slkl^w  ^^^^.l'"'-""*  '"^"*f«i°fl  "■"  ^^  finge'  on  one  side,  and  the  thumb  on  the 

t^J^t    i^^'i  "■•*  ".K*  H"!^  ''"'%«°8«"  ^*-  oth« ,  3.  the  thumb  on  one  side,  the  index 

Sifu^v      •          ^  ^  }°Z  "f.."' V      •  on  the  other ,  4,  with  the  extremities  of  the 

jni»  position  I.  varied  a  httle,  the  fingers  ^      ^           ',     ^  j  ,  ,i„    ,,^,i      t,,,  3,^^ 

being  m  wme  cases  advanced  farther  for-  ^^^    .„«  „  *i,,j  ^,              t„  t„»  ,^  ^it^ 

ward,  on  the  blade,  while  when  much  force  ^   j,j,            5  ^y  drawing  the  skin  on  one 

IS  required  the  index  is  turned  round  with  .jj      while  an  i^istant  draw,  it  on  the 

the  other  fingers  on  the  handle.    4.  As  a  ^       g  ^    ^^^.      ^^^^  a«istanta  tostretch 

^^jJtV^u    f"  ^^'  l^TV^l:  i  ^-"  "  the  skin  altogetlierT  in  order  to  keep  both 

the  same  as  the  former,  except  that  the  in-  u-^jg  f-^g 

tf^J^  ^^^  '^f"}",  *••*  T^'f^^  "'  *?1*  The  skik  being  rendered  tense  in  one  of 
blade,  and  the  edge  is  turned  in  the  opposite  ^y^^  j,,,  ,»  ^„  ,  „^  ht  Mis- 
direction. 5.  As  the  bow  of  a  violin ;  the  »o„,y  in  the  third  oosition  DluDues  it  per- 
thamb  and  middle  Anger  on  the  jomt  of  the  endicularly  as  deep  as  he  '^hel  lowera  it 
l^^'^'lll^  "'«*''  ''''  ^^^i^^^  ?  •  ?  °  r  It""  ««til  the  edge  forms  with  the  skin  an  angle 
?^/t '  ?K/'??:f  °^fl"  °''  •  ""5  fif  ""  1^^  of  45-,  cuts  by  sawing  and  pressing  at  the 
handle;  the  little  finger  raised;  the  edge  ^^  ^^  ^J  i^  terminating  the  incision, 
downi^^rds.  If  much  force  IS  required,  the  ^^^^  the  instrument  perpendicularly,  to 
little  finger  «  applied  to  the  handle   and  ^^  ^^j^^       ^^^^     ^^^  ^^       ji^,  ^^, 

l^if T  *V           **^'  ti<>n8  of  tbe  skin  which  are  called  taUs. 

•°®  ™°*     .          ,^.               u  ij    r  But  it  is  often  necessary  to  perform  inci- 

^    0/the  Stmars  (these  are  held  of  course  ^.^^  ^-^^  ^^^  l^^i^  ^^  /„  ^^^l^  ^^  20»  to 

m  the  usual  way).--It  was  formerly  sup-  ^^     ^.^j^^^^  ^j^i      ^  puncture  at  first,  nor 

posed  that  the  bistoury  acted  by  sawing.  ^^-       ^^^  y^^^^^^  /^  ^^^^    I^  t^^  ^^  the 

the  scissors  by  pressing.     It  is  now  under-  ^^ifg'J^agses  several  times  along  the  skin. 

"—^    ~  dividing  layer  after  layer — these  tails  are 

•  In  the  original  there  is  a  long  descrip-  inevitable — a  slight  inconvenience  compar- 

tion  of  these  knives,  but  1  have  thought  ed  with  the  advantages  this  mode  of  ope- 

their  forms  too  obvious  to  render  its  inser-  rating  occasionally  offers. 

tion  x'equiBite. — ^T,  There  is  a  third  mode  of  proceeding.    A 
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<yf  Inkfoiflfiit  U  ttiisea,  (me  side  df  ikinu  ftr  sb  !t  is  bropoted  to  6ftnv  ttfe  iil« 

Whkh  ii  given  to  sn  aftristant  to  hold,  the  elsion,  the  point  Of  a  bistoonr,  held  in  the 

Other  side  i«  held  between  the  left  thumb  eecond  position,  atid  inclined  to  ftn  on^e  of 

and  fore-flnger  of  the  operator.    He  then  45<»,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  groove.     It  la 

fiasses  the  bistonry  across  the  fold,  so  as  to  carried  onwards,  cutting  in  its  path,  until  il 

Sot  ddwh  to  ita  bases  is  stopped  by  the  termination  of  the  groove ; 

Compound  incisions,  though  various,  may  it  is  then  to  be  raised  perpendicularly,  Bnd 

Be  reduced  to  fire  principal  fbrm^,  in  the  both  instruments  withdrawn.    Sod  methock 

Ihape  of  a  V,  of  a  T|  of  a  cross,  of  an  ellipse,  The  director  being  introduced  as- usual,  the 

of  a  crescent.  bistoury,  held  flat  in  the  third  positioot  ia 

When  two  incisions  touch  at  a  common  glided  onwards  to  the  end  of  the  gtoore  i 

fiolnt,  the  second  ought  to  iettninttte  upon  Uien  the  edge  and  point  are  raised,  the  lat- 

the  first,  otherwise  there  would  be  some  dif-  ter  penetrates   the    integuments,   and  the 

ficultjr  in  stretching  the  skin,  and  where  One  former  cuts  them  throughout. 
IheisioU  is  })laeed  above  another,  it  is  proper        Skct.   II. — DissBcrioNa  are,  properly 

to  begin  with  the  lowest,  that  Uie  flow  of  speaking,  merely  incisions  of  the  cellular 

Iflood  may  not  obscure  the  parts.    Inmak-  tissue;  but  the  bistoury  or  scissors  are  not 

Ing  a  crucial  incision,  it  is  UsUal  to  niake  always  employed — the  fingers,  the  handle  of 

ibree  strokes  of  the  knif^,  one  transverse,  as  a  knife,  or  the  end  of  a  director,  are  often 

long  as  requisite;  a  second  froiii  below  up-  used  to  tear  or  remove  the  cellular  tissue, 

itBtdnt  ferniing  the  inferior  branch  of  the  either  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  or  becauae 

^rpeiidieular  incision ;   aiid  a  third  from  we  fear  to  injure  important  organsi 
below  downwards,  which  terminates  where        Generally,  in  dissecting  up  a  fiap  of  skin, 

the  others  join:  but  when  the  skin  is  en^  we  raise  itsborder  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 

gorged,  indutated,  and  does  not  roll  under  and  holding  the  bistoury  in  the  first  position, 

the  knife,  this  kind  of  incision  Inay  be  ef>>  pass  it  freely  backwards  and  forwards  from 

Icieted  by  two  strokes;  one  side  of  the  flap  to  the  other— but  where 

IneiHonsfrom  unthin  outtoerds, — lodepend-  an  important  organ  may  be  injured,  as,  e»  g, 

eutly  of  those  made  with  the  scissors,  inci-  in  the  operation  for  hernia,  it  is  requisite  to 

sions  of  this  kind  are  performed  with  a  bis-  make  the  dissection  en  dedolani  ^flihaX  is,  the 

totiry,  either  with  or  Without  a  director.  incision  of  the  skin  being  finished,  the  thin 

Without  a  Direetot. — Ist  method.     The  layers  of  the  subjacent  tissues  are  to  be 

straight  bistoury,  held  in  the  2nd  position,  is  raised  with  a  good  pair  of  dissecting  forcepat 

passed  either  through  an  existing  opening,  or  is  which,  with  a  stiaight  or  convex  bistouryi 

plunged  perpendicularly  into  a  collection  held  in  the  fifth  position,  each  of  these  lay* 

of  fluid;  then,  after  being  lowered  until  the  ers  is  to  be  cut  horizontally  close  below  the 

back  of  the  instrument  forms  an  angle  of  points  of  the  forceps. 
45^  with  the  skiii,  it  is  carried  enWards,        Sect.  III.  PuNCTunxs. — Independently 

Itretching  and  dividing  the  skin  by  means  of  of  the  operations  of  bleeding,  vaccination, 

its  edge,  and  is  finally  raised  to  the  perpen*  &c.  the  only  object  of  a  puncture  is  to  ex- 

dicular  to  finish  the  incision.    The  skin  is  plore  a  tumour  or  afibrd  exit  to  gaseous  or 

to   be  stretched  by  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  fluid  collections.    We  shall  only  mention 

left  hand  pladed  behind  the  right.    2nd  here  punctures  with  the  bbtbury,  lancet, 

method.  A  fold  of  skin  being  held  up,  the  and  trocar. 

knife  held  in  the  fourth  position,  is  plunged         The  bistoury,  held  in  the  1st,  2nd,  or  5tk 

into  its  base  as  far  as  the  shaft    The  instru-  position,  if  little  efibrt  is  required,  or  in  the 

inent  drawn  backwards  cuts  its  way  out.  drd  or  4th,  if  there  is  a  great  thickness  to 

3rd  method.   When  we  wish  to  enlarge  a  traverse,  is  plunged  briskly  in  a  perpendi- 

forhier  incision,  or  to  join  another  to  it^  the  cular  direction  to  the  requisite  depth,  which 

bistoury,  held  fiat  in  the  fourth  position,  is  ordinarily  marked  by  the  position  of  the 

ekould  be  pushed  under  the  skin  as  &r  as  index  finger  on  the  blade.    It  is  withdrawn 

inay  be  considered  necessary,  then  by  low-  in  the  same  direction.    When  we  do  not 

tering  the  handle  the  cutting  edge  is  raised ;  wish  the  opening  of  the  skin  and  of  the  tu- 

the  point  is  to  be  passed  through  the  skiu,  mour  to  correspond,  the  bistoury  is  inserted 

and  the  instrument  retracted,  so  as  to  cut  obliquely. 

from  its  point  to  its  shaft  the  skin  which  it        The  lancet  is  held  as  in  bleeding,  the 

Mretches  and  supports.    4th  method.   The  three  last  fingers  serving  as  ^ point  d^appuu 
incision  for  a/ap.     It  is  scarcely  ever  used         The  Trocar, — Its  handle  is  fixed  in  the 

ekcept  in  amputation.    The  part  which  is  to  palm  by  the  Uiree  last  fingers,  the  thumb  is 

be  cut  Itito  the  form  of  a  fiap  is  lifted  up  placed  on  the  junction  of  the  canula  with 

Irith  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand ;  iU  base  is  the  handle,  and  the  index  finger  at  such  a 

traversed  from  side  to  side  by  the  bistoury  

held  flat  in  the  third  position,  and  by  draw-        •  This  rather  untranslateable  word  means 

ing  this  beck,  orby  sawing  it  backwards  and  a  sort  of  motion  backwards  and  forwards 

fbrwards  if  necessary,  a  semicircular  flap  is  with  the  wrist— it  is  derived  from  the  Latin 

cut  as  long  and  as  thick  as  directed.  dedoto,  to  hew  Or  fashion,  and  answers  some- 

.    With  a  Dir<rc<or.— 1st  method.  A  grooved  what,  though  not  exactly,  to  our  vulgar 

Qirector  having  been  introduced  under  the  term,  niggling. 
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AillailM  fr#m  th«  poiili  as  w«  WkH  iU  in- 
•trttmeiit  to  penetrate^  It  is  then  driren 
in  and  immediiktely  retracted,  the  caiiula 
being  left  in  to  withdraw  the  fluid:  to  ex- 
ifact  the  einula,  a  gentle  rotatory  motion 
should  |J€  ttade^ 

dHA^KIt  11.— 0»  CAtTfeAIZAtlOfffi. 

'Bf  this  term  we  nndentand  the  appliea- 
fiofi  of  heat  of  catlstic  lubstances  to  any 
Wft,  th«  organliatioii  or  Titality  of  which 
#6  #ish  to  deitrc^. 

Skc».  I.  Of  run  ApfuCATidir  ft> 
CAU8TIC&— They  are  applied  in  fliiid,  soft, 
Mlid,  dr  pnlveriied  forms,  in  the  application 
•tf  all  which  weahoald  observe  the  following 
^eral  fttles:~l.  To  cleanse  with  care  the 
ftupporating  surface,  and  remote  all  moisture. 
2.  lb  preserve  the  neighbouring  parts,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  lower  than  the  sore, 
by  covering  therti  with  piaster  br  charpie. 
8.  To  sponge  away  carefully  the  blood  or 
M#um  which  may  flow  during  the  applica- 
tioh  of  the  caustic.  4.  After  the  cauteriza- 
tion, to  remove  carefully,  either  by  dossils  of 
feharpie  or  by  repeated  ablutions,  any  por- 
tion of  caustic  that  may  remain. 

1.  Of  Fluid  Catw«M.— These  arc  the  hy- 
drochloric, sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids ;  con- 
eentrated  solutions  of  potash,  soda,  nitrate 
of  silver,  liquid  ammonia,  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  the  liquid  deuto-chloruret  of  an- 
timony; the  collyrium  of  Lanfranc,  the 
basis  of  which  is  formed  by  the  yellow  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic,  and  the  green  ox  yd  of 
copper  ;  the  phagedenic  water,  &c. 

liiey  are  all  applied  in  the  same  way. 
The  part  being  well  cleansed,  a  dossil  of 
eharpie  or  fine  linen,  fixed  on  a  stick  of 
appropriate  length,  or  held  by  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, is  to  be  plunged  into  the  liquid  and 
then  applied  to  the  depressions  and  eleva- 
tions of  all  the  surface  to  be  cauterized.  Af- 
terwards the  snperfiuoos  portion  of  the  li- 
quid is  to  be  removed  by  dry  charpie,  or 
wheu  the  caustic  has  been  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  cavity,  we  may  dissolve  and 
remove  it  by  abundant  injections. 

As  to  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
difi^rent  fluid  caustics — the  collyrium  of 
Lanfranc*, the  phagedenic  water,  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver — are  feeble  escharotics, 
Irhich  are  only  employed  in  superficial  ul- 
terations  of  the  gums,  mouth,  or  organs  of 
generation.  The  concentrated  acids  act  in- 
stantaneously, so  that  their  action  ceases  at 
%  trifling  depth,  and  is  easily  graduated.  The 
eschar  which  they  produce  is  dry,  yellowish 
With  nitric  acid,  black  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  solutions  of  soda  and  potash  act  some 
lime  after  their  application ;  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  remove  with  much  care  any 
'ftUperfluous  portion  of  them ;  but  we  can- 
not regulate  with  exactness  their  degree  of 
actibn.  Hie  liquid  deuto-chloruret  of  anti- 
mony forms  rapidly  a  dry  eschar,  the  extent 

•  See  for  these  formulae  Dr*  Ryan's 
aUHBtlation  ot  Edwards  and  Vavasseur. 


bf  Which  we  caii  more  easily  Umi^  It  ift 
Employed  frequently  and  with  success  iti 
poisoned  wounds,  and  for  warts,  which  have 
been  excised  as  far  as  their  bases.  But  for 
tumours  of  a  suspicious  nature,  the  acid  Hit- 
trate  of  mercury  is  preferable  to  all.  It 
gives  rise  to  a  dry  and  solid  eschar,  white  at 
first,  afterwards  yfellow;  we  can  regulate 
this  Caustic  pretty  well,  ahd  it  extends  as 
deeply  as  may  be  necessary ;  but  above  all 
it  disposes  the  subjaceht  parte  to  prdttipt 
cicatrisation. 

All  the  energetic  eautics  produce  ifliarp 
paius;  and  their  employmcint,  especially 
with  nervous  subjects,  oVer  broad  surfaces 
IS  to  be  avoided.  The  nitrate  of  mercui>y 
has  been  known  to  bring  on  violent  colicky 
pains,  diarrhcBa,and  even  bloody  stools  (Dn- 
puytren). 

2.  Of  Sqfl  Caustics, — None  scarcely  are 
used,  except  the  ammoniacal  pomatum  and 
arsenical  paste.  The  ammoniacal  pomatum 
is  formed  of  equal  parts  of  ammonia  and 
lard.  A  layer,  variable  in  thickness  and  ex- 
tent, according  to  the  effect  we  are  desirous 
of  producing,  is  spread  upon  linen.  This 
plaster  is  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  usUal 
manner.  After  some  minutes  this  becomes 
red ;  then  phlyctenee  appear,  and  in  10  or 
15  minutes  afterwards,  an  eschar  is  formed. 

The  Arsenical  Paste, — ^We  dissolve,  either 
with  saliva  or  water,  Rousselot's  powder,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  soft  paste,  more  tenacious,  and 
easily  spread*.  The  diseased  sur&ce  is  to 
be  cleansed  or  even  pared  with  a  bistoury, 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  this  paste  about 
a  line  in  thickness,  and  extending  a  very 
little  beyond  the  border  of  the  ulceration ; 
cobweb  or  charpie,  finely  scraped,  are  to  be 
spread  over  the  caustic ;  compresses  and  an 
appropriate  bandage  finish  the  dressing. 

The  eschar  is  formed  in  a  few  days  ;  is 
detached  from  the  1 0th  to  the  20th,  some- 
times later,  with  the  paste  adhering  to  it^ 
leaving  exposed  a  red,  solid,  granular  sur- 
face, ready  for  cicatrization.  Sometimes, 
especially  when  applied  to  the  nose,  the 
eschar  and  the  paste  in  drying  form  a  scab 
which  does  not  fall  until  between  the  25th 
and  40th  day,  and  under  which  the  ulcer  is 
perfectly  cured.  Often  one  application  suf- 
fices ;  but  if  after  it  the  tissues  present  a 
bad  appearance,  a  second  application  should 
be  proceeded  with  immediatiely. 

The  cicatrix  obtained  by  this  method  is 
thick,  white,  solid,  and  presents  less  de- 
formity than  that  which  succeeds  the  em- 
ployment of  the  bistoury. 

This  caustic  causes  generally  riiarp  and 

*  The  powder  of  Kousselot  contains  dra- 
gon's blood,  0,22 ;  red  sulphurated  oxyd  of 
mercury,  0,70 ;  white  oxyd  of  arsenic,  0,08. 
This  preparation  is  the  invention  of  Cyndrett, 
is  very  useful  as  a  rapid  blister,  especially 
when  the  endermic  method, is  about  to  be 
tried,  and  except  when  too  long  applied, 
laves  no  scar.  T. 
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burning  pains;  employed  over  extensive 
Bur&ces  it  has  given  rise  to  the  accident  of 
poisouing. 

3.  Solid  Caustics, — Those  most  employed 
are  concrete  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
lozenges. 

Application  qf  Potash, — A  piece  of  diachy- 
lon plaster  perforated  with  a  hole  of  the 
form  that  we  wish  the  eschar  to  have,  but 
only  of  half  the  size,  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
akin.  In  the  centre  of  this  opening,  one  or 
more  pieces  of  potash  are  to  be  placed,  which 
should  be  covered  by  a  diachylon  plaster 
larger  than  the  first,  and  afterwards  with  a 
compress  and  bandage.  After  six  or  seven 
hours  the  action  of  the  caustic  is  exhausted. 
The  apparatus  is  raised,  and  an  eschar  twice  as 
large  as  the  opening  in  the  plaster  and  of  a 
brownish  yellow  is  discovered.  It  may  be 
picked  off  with  the  bistoury,  or  its  separation 
awaited  according  to  circumstances. 

In  order  to  carry  the  potash  to  great 
depths,  M.  Dupuytren  employed  troches  of 
pure  potash,  which  he  fixed  in  a  port 
crayon.  Much  care  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  surrounding  and  especially  the  inferior 
parts. 

Potash  applied  to  voluminous  tumours 
has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  tissues 
it  touches  into  a  kind  of  putrid  mass,  some- 
what similar  to  hospital  gangrene ;  and  this 
black,  soft,  humid  scab,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  a  true  animal  soap,  is  easily  separated 
by  being  wiped  with  a  sponge,  charpie,  or 
linen.  Its  application  may  be  repeated 
daily,  inasmuch  as  this  caustic  does  not  ex- 
asperate irritation  nor  provoke  degeneration 
(Mayer). 

Application  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. — The  little 
cylinders  in  which  this  substance  is  cast, 
fixed  in  a  port  crayon,  are  very  easily  ap- 
plied. If  applied  to  a  raw  surface  this 
should  be  previously  cleansed  ;  if  to  the 
skin,  the  caustic  should  be  moistened.  The 
eschar  is  dry,  superficial,  white  and  silvery 
at  first,  afterwards  black,  and  falls  off  in  a 
few  days.  The  caustic  should  be  wiped  be- 
fore it  is  returned  into  its  case. 

Cf  Caustic  Lozenges, — By  this  term  are 
designated  some  pastes  composed  generally 
of  the.oxydes  of  lead,  mercury,  arsenic, 
&c.  of  which  cones  and  cylinders  are  formed 
that  are  afterwards  dried.  These  are  buried 
in  difiierent  points  of  a  tumour,  which  they 
cauterize  deeply.  Perhaps  this  method  is 
too  much  despised  at  present. 

Caustic  Powders. — Under  this  form  there 
was  formerly  in  use  the  alkaline  ashes  of 
certain  vegetables — the  powder  of  iris,  of 
savine,  red  oxyde  of  mercury,  and  calcined 
alum.  The  last  may  still  be  found  a  useful 
application  to  large  wounds  with  luxuriant 
granulations.  Experience  shews  that  it  re- 
presses them  better  than  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
^e  wound  being  cleansed,  a  layer  of  a  Hue 
or  more  in  thickness  should  be  extended 
over  it;  two  days  after  the  caustic  forms  a 
sort  of  a  scab  under  which  the  wound  is 


found  to  be  of  a  lively  red,  and  the  grana- 
lations  repressed.  The  application  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary ;  no  inconve- 
nience .is  to  be  feared. 

Sect.  II. — Oy  thr  application   ov 

PIRB,      OR     SURGICAL      PYROTECHNICS. 

There  are  two  methods  of  applying  heat ; 
by  metallic  cauteries,  called  also  actual  cau- 
teries ;  by  other  substances,  as  boiling  water, 
or  oi]|  moxa,  gunpowder,  ignited  phos- 
phorus. We  shall  only  treat  of  the  former 
in  this  place;  the  latter  belong  to  petty 
surgery. 

Cauteries  are  formed  of  a  wooden  or  ivory 
handle  separable  from  the  rest  of  the  instra- 
meut,  of  a  shaft  or  of  a  knob  or  cauterising 
extremity.  Both  the  last  are  of  steel,  the 
shaft,  which  is  about  from  7  to  9  inches  in 
length,  is  sometimes  entirely  straight,  some- 
times is  bent  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
knob.  A  cautery  takes  its  name  from  the 
form  of  its  knob.  There  are  many  of  them, 
but  they  may  be  very  well  reduced  to  three. 
■The  olive-shaped  cautery,  the  lance  shaped, 
and  the  nummular,  which  is  a  dish,  twelve 
lines  in  diameter  and  four  in  thickness,  or 
instead  of  that  the  octagonal,  merely  a 
square  plate  with  the  edges  flattened. 

In  operating,  tbe  knob  of  the  cautery 
should  be  heated  by  an  assistant  in  a  port- 
able furnace,  with  a  fierce  charcoal  fire.  It 
should  be  raised  to  a  white  heat,  for  the 
hotter  the  metal  becomes,  the  better  it  de- 
stroys the  parts  and  the  less  irritation  it  pro- 
duces. 

When  the  instrument  is  sufficiently  heat- 
ed, the  shaft  is  to  he  laid  hold  of  by  a  pair 
of  pincers  and  fixed  in  the  handle.  The 
instrument  is  to  be  used  in  one  of  the  three 
following  modes,  and  when  done  with  is  to 
be  quenched  in  cold  water. 

Objective  Cauterization, — The  nummular 
cautery  of  a  white  heat,  is  at  first  held  about 
six  inches  from  tbe  part  we  propose  to  sti- 
mulate :  afterwards  nearer  in  proportion  as 
it  cools.  One  application  is  usually  suffi- 
cient. This  cauterization  causes  the  tissues 
to  swell  and  become  red,  developes  Very 
lively  pain,  in  a  word  brings  on  an  artificial 
inflammation,  useful  in  atonic  ulcers  and 
some  scrofulous  tumours. 

TYanscurrent  Cauterization. — It  conslsta  in 
traversing  the  skin  lightly  and  lapidly  witk 
the  lance-shaped  cautery  heated  to  white- 
ness, so  as  to  form  rays  various  in  their  ex- 
tent and  number,  but  which  must  never 
pass  beyond  the  dermis.  Some  trace  the 
lines  first  with  ink.  and  occasionally  the  ray  a 
require  to  have  the  caustic  passed  alon^ 
them  twice  or  more.  The  eschar  of  these 
rays  is  of  a  golden  colour,  and  seems  at  first 
a  very  light  trace,  but  it  enlarges  by  de<- 
grees  and  involves  the  dermis  deeply.  After 
the  eschar  falls  off,  cicatrization  is  promptr 
and  the  skin  of  the  part  becomes  remarkably 
contracted.  The  burn  is  dressed  during  the 
early  days  with  dry  flannel «,  rags  warmed 
or  steeped  in  wine  to  keep  up  stimulatsus* 
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When  the  inflammatory  action  ii  manifeflt, 
aotiphlogistici  must  be  had  reconne  to. 

Inherent  CmUerizaiion. — This  cousists  in 
Applying  the  cautery  heated  to  whiteness, 
sometimes  to  open  vessels,  oftener  to  dege- 
nerated tissnes,  or  to  woands  of  a  bad  cha- 
aaeter.  The  form  of  the  cautery  and  the 
means  of  protecting  the  neigbooring  parts 
most  Tary  according  to  the  case  and  the. 
legion.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  se- 
verity that  may  be  employed,  the  snrgeon 
ahoold  remember  that  tbe  eflects  of  a  cautery 
Always  extend  beyond  the  point  to  which  it 
is  applied,  so  that  if  he  make  a  mark  three 
fines  in  size,  the  eschar  wHl  be  two  lines 
larger. 

To  protect  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  has 
Jbeen  proposed  to  cover  them  with  wet  linen ; 
Vat  these  cool  the  cautery.  Plaster,  or  a 
card  pierced  with  an  opening  in  the  centre 
are  better.  If  the  parts  affected  are  deeply 
seated,  the  wound  which  leads  to  them 
should  be  enlarged,  and  when  the  haemorr- 
hage has  ceased  the  cautery  may  be  applied 
through  a  canulss  of  wood  or  iron.  In  all 
contriyancef ,  the  important  object  should  be 
io  cauterise  with  rapidity,  that  the  action 
4if  the  fire  may  not  have  time  to  spread. 

The  pain  occasioned  by  cauterization  is  not 
aa  i^at  as  is  supposed,  especially  if  the 
caatery  be  made  very  hot;  and  is  severe 
iMily  in  the  skin.  Hence  it  is  advised  to  in- 
cise and  dissect  up  the  skin,  when  that  is 
possible,  before  applying  the  fire.  The 
•dipose,  glandular,  and.  muscular  structures 
«K  ma(&  less  sensible,  and  anomatous, 
polypous,  and  sarcomatous  tumours  still 
less  so  (Percy) ;  while  the  bones  scarcely 
feel  at  all;  indeed  their  cauterization  has 
Ibeen  known  to  produce  an  agreeable  itch- 
kig.  Old  men  bear  cauterization  better 
tfian  young  people  and  children — even  very 
young  ones,  better  than  others. 


TraiU  eamplei  de  VArt  dtt  Aeeouchemens  ou 
Toeologie  Theorique  ei  Pratique  avec  «a 
abrigi  det  Matadiei  qui  eompUquent  la  Chat' 
aesf  e,  U  TrtnaU  et  lea  Coueke$,  et  de  Cellee 
qui  qfeetent  let  Bf^ant  nwo^m — nh  avee 
Atlat.  Par.  Alf.  Velpeau,  Professeur  de 
Clinique  Chirurgicale,  &c.  A  complete 
TriaHte  on  the  Art  <tf  Midwifery^  or  Theo- 
reOeaX  and  Praetitdl  Ibeoloqy,  ^loith  a  com" 
pendiMM  qf  thoie  Diteatet  which  compUeate 
Pregnancy,  Labour,  and  the  Puerperal  con- 
dition ;  md  qf  thote  which  affect  new  bom 
It^antt ;  with  an  Atlat.  By  Alfred  Yel- 
peau,  ProfesM>r  of  Clinical  Surgery  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  fice.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Bnissels 
and  London.  1835.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  547. 
Sixteen  Plates. 

Wx  now  resume  our  review  of  thii  valuable 
treatiBe,  and  commence  with  the  section  on 
gynsecopbyidology.    The  celebrated  author 

TOL.  Tit. 


gives  a  full  aceount  of  all  that  hat  baea 
written  on  the  function  of  meiiBtraation» 
and  concludes  that  the  menstrual  discharge 
is  a  secretion  from  the  uterus,  exhaling  or 
perspiring  from  the  organ ;  but  that  it  ia 
not  known  whether  it  transudes  rather  from 
the  venous  than  the  arterial  capillaries. 
This,  we  may  observe,  is  the  conclusion 
long  received  in  this  country,  and  is  opposed 
to  that  of  those,  who  term  the  evacuation 
sanguineous.  M.  Velpeau  opposes  another 
popular  and  often  professional  error  main- 
tained since  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
the  fiEither  of  physicthat  if  menstruation  does 
not  occur  at  puberty,  means  ought  to  be 
employed  to  excite  the  uterus  to  supply  it. 
Scientific  obstetricians  are,  however,  of  opi- 
nion, that  unless  the  health  suffers,  and  un- 
less the  female  is  properly  developed,  such 
medicines  are  improper,  and  highly  inju- 
rious. Our  author  knew  a  lady  aged  twenty- 
five,  who  had  not  menstruated  from  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  who  fstill  enjoyed 
good  health.  Another  aged^thirty-two,  had 
had  not  had  her  periodical  health  from  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  she  was  in  good  health. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  com 
plaints  of  young  girls  are  induced  by  the 
absence  of  the  menses ;  and  mothers  ata 
daily  applying  for  medicines  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  evaeiiatk>n.  Tbay  say, 
"  Oh,  sir,  she  ia  not  as  she  should  be !"  It  is 
always  to  be  recollected,  that  unless  the 
signs  of  womanhood  are  evident,  the  uterine 
system  is  in  the  infantine  state,  and  cannot 
perform  its  function  until  it  ia  properly  de- 
veloped. In  chlorotic  girls,  whose  general 
want  of  development  is  apparent,  it  is  ab- 
surd and  dangerous  practice  to  administer 
emennagogues,  as  it  ia  attempting  to  force 
the  uterus  of  a  child  to  perform  the  fanetiou 
of  that  of  a  woman.  We  have  seen  ente- 
ritis caused  by  drastic  medicines,  adminia- 
texed  in  such  cases ;  and  on  pointini^to  the 
undeveloped  state  of  the  uterus,  which  was 
no  larger  than  that  of  a  girl  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  we  inquired  of  the  practitioner 
how  he  expected  it  could  perform  menitm- 
ation  P  Yet  it  is  a  common  practiee  to  ad- 
minister emennagogues  under  such  cireum« 
stances.  We  fully  agree  with  M.  Velpeau, 
with  Dr.  Dewees,  and  most  scientific  gyiw- 
eologists,  that  this  practice  is  oqjustifiabla 
and  dangerous. 

■  XI 


It  ii  th6  iHctMiny  to  renind  flie  yonag  wtm  rach  asoxnU  after  a  recent  pregnaofy. 

pnttlilioiiaib  that  in  eases  of  sappressed  men-  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  Ihe  trial  tfaa* 

itnialaon  for  two  or  three  months,  the  gene-  the  ovaria  were  examined,  when  they  were 

nd  health  being  good,  and  all  the  qrmptoms  divided  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  phy- 

«ff  pregnancy  absent,  there  is  no  real  neces-  sieians  and  snrgeons,  and  a  corpus  lateum 

iit]r  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  emennagogues.  distinctly  seen  in  one  of  them.    Mr.  Hay 

Let  Imn  be'  cautions  in  snch  cases,  and  as-  took  the  ntenu  and  its  appendages  to  Lon- 

certsin  whether  pregnancy  be  not  the  cause  don,  submitted  them  for  inspection  to  Bra. 

of  the  obstruGtion>  which  is  very  often  the  Denman  and  Hatghton,  to  Messrs.  H.  Cline 

ease.    He  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  Astley  Cooper,  Abemethy,  and  C.  M.  Claiko, 

■Mnatruation  is  genenlly  suppressed  during  all  of  whom  certified  that  there  was  a  cor- 

piegnancy  and  lactstion ;  a  fiact  that  some  pus  luteum,    and  such  appeaiances   that 

fnetitioneia  occasiondly  forget.  could  dUme  be  explained  on  the  idea  of  aa 

Our  aathor  next  allades  to  the  cessation  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  and  that  it  was 

cf  the  menses,  and  to  the  opinion,  that  most  tmiveisally  allowed  that  the  discovery  of 

women  become  diseased  at  this  period.    He  the  corpus  luteum  proved  the  fact  beyond 

properly  denies  the  predii^osition  to  diseases  a  doubt.    Angus  had  been  previously  ae* 

aft  the  critical  period  of  life,  and  refers  to  quitted ;  but  had  the  medical  witnesses  been 

Ihe  conoluaiQiis  of  statistical  writers — ^liM.  well  versed  in  medical  jurisprudence,  his 

Chateanneuf,   T<achaise>  and  others — ^who  fiitewould  probably  have  been  very  diffsrent. 

Iiave  proved  that  as  many  men  as  women  die  The  chapter  on  true  or  real  pregnancy  ia 

between   the   fivtieth    and   fiftieth   year,  eomprehensdve  and  instructive.    The  author 

When  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  regu-  considers  that  any  one  of  the  signs  of  preg- 

larity  of  the  bowels  at  the  **  critical"  or  **  cli-  nancy  is  equivocal,  and  entertains  the  opin- 

■ncterie''agei  we  observe  that  women  enjoy  ions  of  Smellie  and  Gooch,  that  the  changes  of 

» good  health  as  at  any  former  period  of  the  cervix  uteri  are  not  so  marked,  as  ha 

life.  once  supposed,  and  as  is  generally  imagin- 

tnieiteKtanbject  is  te-piodnction,  which  cd.    He  thinks  that  the  dilatation  of  the 

k  properly  introduced  after  the  physiology'  uterus  is  a  peculiar  function,  and  not  ef- 

€f  BMnatnation,  and  is  treated  with  his  fectedby  the  growth  of  the  fdetus.    Hesaya 

waal  ability  by  our  author.    He  cites  the  that  the  uterine  parietes  retain  nearly  the 

opinioOB  of  all  the  eminent  medical  authors,  same  thickness  during  the  whole  course  of 

iMMn  Hlppoeiates  downwards,  andcondenses  ntero-gestation,  as  in  the  onimpregnated 

them  into  a  veiy  amall  apace.    He  refers  to  state.    Repeated  observation  enables  us  to 

liis  work  on  ovology,  for  a  more  minute  de-  state  the  contrary;  the  parietes  of  the  uterus, 

acription  of  the  ovule  after  impregnation,  however  they  may  vary  in  siae  in  diftrent 

tliOQgh  that  before  us  ia  sufficiently  satisfiu:-  parts,  are  much  thicker  than  in  the  unim- 

tory.    fie  thinkB  that  new  researches  are  pregnated  condition.    The  degree  of  thick* 

neciWBiy  on  the  torpua  luteum,  but  he  does  ness  varies  considerably  at  the  ninth  month 

not  notice  the  admirable  essay  of  Dr.  Mont-  of  pregnancy,  and  is  often  no  thicker  than 

^omeiy  on  the  signs  of  pregnancy  and  de-  in  the  virgin,  though  the  substance  is  some- 

livery,  published  it  the  Cydopsadia  of  Piac-  times  reduced  to  three  lines,  and  is  sometimes 

4tcal  Medleine.    In  this  paper  Dr.  M.  con-  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  transparent    Mr. 

clndeil    that    conception    never    happens  Griffith  has  informed  us  that  he  has  a  uterus 

«rithout  the  production  of  a  eorpiii  htieumi  in  his  possession  in  the  last  condition.    In 

that  thaa  is  never  found  in  virgin  animals,  speaking  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  we 

but  is  the  effect  of  impregnation;  and  that  refer  to  it  during  pregnancy,  and  before  la- 

•very  yellow  substance  in  the  ovary,  is  not  hour,  for  after  delivery,  it  may,  from  con- 

«  wpm  iafaoM.    The  decision  on  this  point  traction,  be  double  ite  usual  thickness. 

4s  moM  important  in  medico-legal  inquiries.  Adverting  to  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  our 

Ihus,  tai  the  case  of  Captain  Angus,  tried  at  author  advises  examination  by  the  rectum 

Liverpool,  in  1808,  for  the  supposed  murder  as  well  as  the  vagina.    He  next  recommends 

«f  Miss  Buna,  great  doubt  arose  that  the  baUottmmt,  and  finally,  auscultation.    He 

condition  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  hw  not»  however,  found  the  last  so  certain 
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a  mode  it  some  German  and  British  obste-  nant,  and  to  perform  the  Csaarian  eeetioa  on 

triciana  have  stated.    In  some  caMe  he  dia-  othen,  thoU^  there  was  one  thing  neeea- 

covered  the  placental  souffle  very  distinctly,  sary.  that  was-the  women  should  be  meff. 

m  othen  he  fiuled  to  detect  it    We  have,  nant  fint.    We  have  known  medical  mea 

however,  found  it  a  most  conclusive  diag-  attend  for  three  and  tour  days  and  nighU  on 

noetic.    In  a  case  to  which  Mr.  Haghes,  of  women  who  laboured  under  hydatids  in  tho 

Holbom,  lately  called  us,  we  heaid  it  die-  uterus,  and  polypous  tumours.    We  weio 

tinctly,  and  pionouneed  the  young  lady  once  called  into  an  adjoining  county  at  ono 

pregnant  before  we  felt  the  In&nt's  head  o'clock  of  a  Sunday  morning  in  winter,  after 

per  vafi^nam.    She  stoutly  denied  her  con-  the  severe  £fttigue  of  the  preceding  week,  to 

dition,  but  in  a  few  days  admitted  it.    In  perform  the  Casarean  section;  we  informed 

another  recent  ease  which  we  saw  with  Mr.  the  messenger,  who  was  a  medical  assistant, 

Churchill,  of  Stnton  Ground,  Westminster,  that  the  lady  was  not  pregnant,  and  our 

we  declared  the  lady  pregnant;  she  also  opinion  proved  to  be  correct    Though  the 

denied  it  was  afterwards  examined  by  Pro-  foregoing  cases  show  the  difficulty  of  diag- 

feseer  Davie,  of  the  London  University,  who  nosis,  yet  we  have  not  met  but  one  case  out 

confirmed  our  opinion,  and  at  length  our  ofseveral,  and  in  this  the  greatest  duplicity 

patient  admitted  its  correctness.    Both  pa-  ▼&■  used,  in  which  we  were  not  conrect  in 

tients  acted  with  consummate  dnplieity,  our  opinion.   On  one  occasion  a  lady  swore 

and  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  that  she  never  knew  ntan ;  yet  we  assured 

detect  the  latter,  had  It  not  been  for  the  aid  her  that  she  was  piegnant ;  our  opinion  waa 

of  auecaUation.    This  diagnostic  enabled  us  correct  as  will  appear  hy  the  history  of  the 

todetectanothercase,  for  which  we  refused  case  in  our  HommI  ^  OieMriiy.    We  may 

to  preseribe;  tiia  lady  applied  to  another  mention  here,  that  she  was  impregnated  in 

pnetitionet,  who  was  deceived  at  first  luid  a  state  of  inebriation,  to  which  she  was  re- 

finaily  prescribed  abortives,  for  which  he  duced  by  a  cold-hearted  seducer.    Many 

was  severely  censured  in  one  of  the  superior  pnctitioners  of  note  assured  h»  thai  sha 

courts  of  Justice.    The  hntU  da  tenr  is  con-  was  not  pregnant:  bat  the  development  of 

dnsive  evidenoet    When  we  hear  the  tetal  the  uterus  advanoed,  and  wa  assialed  her  at 

pnlse,  and  reckon  it  at  120  or  140,  while  the  the  birth  of  a  son.    What  puaales  piacti- 

maternal  is  not  more  than  half  the  number,  tioaera  who  are  not  4aly  inftnaed,  is  tha 

therecan  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  apparent  pregnancy,  the  history  given  by 

foBtua  the  patient,  and  in  some  casee  the  regular 

Our  author  next  introduces  the  sulject  of  And  aeveie  labour  pains  which  aimulata 

extra^uterine  ftetation ;  but  as  cases  of^  this  those  attendant  on  real  parturition*    In  tha 

kind  are  extremely  rare,  we  shall  not  notice  supposed  case  for  aiiich  we  were  summoned 

them  further.  to  perform  the  C«sarian  operation,  the  paiaa 

Mae  or  apparent  pregnancy  is  described  returned  every  five  minutes  with  great  vio- 

with  great  correctness,  and  deserves  great  lence,  but  on  examiuation^  the  cervix  nteii 

attention.    The  blunders  made  respecting  waa  as  in  the  nnimpregnated.atate  i  the  lady 

the  diagnosis  of  these  cases  are  frequent,  was  hysterical,  well  formed,  and  in   tha 

and  always  reflect  discredit  on  those  who  prime  of  life,  and  had  never  been  a  mothei; 

make  them.    Who  has  not  heard  of  preg-  In  another  case  the  woman  waa  forty-aii^ 

nancy  mistaken  for  dropsy  and  treated  as  yean  of  age,  said  the  motiaa  of  the  inteit 

such,  or  mistaken  for  abdominal  Infiamma-  waa  so  violent  as  to  be  intolenble,  bitt  the 

tion,  and  leeches,  bleeding.  Sic.  employed  ?  uterus  was  in  the  rirgin  condition.    Thia 

when  a  chopping  boy  made  his  appearance,  case  was  mneh  talked  ol^  and  ia  known  %i 

to  the  no  small  discomfiture  of  the  Acula-  some  of  the  readeia  af  thia  joumaL   ^hasa 

pian.    Women  had  been  declared  pregnant  and  many  other  casea  we  might  mentian, 

who  laboured  under  dropsy,  and  others  who  clearly  shew  the  necessity  of  being  able  to 

were  pregnant,  were  ordered  to  be  tapped  at  determine  whether  a  woman  be  pregnant  or 

the  very  hour  at  which  parturition  took  place,  in  labour ;  and  the  question  ia  «f  great  iai- 

Vfh  have  been  called  to  attend  women  sup-  poitance,  when  a  woman  plaada  piagaiaey 

posed  to  be  in  lidmr,  irtio  irm  »^  pi«g«  initajof  escCtttton$(orbyitiDlitik6botli 
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the  Uvei  of  the  mother  and  fotiu  may  be  ea- 
^rifieed*  Butwhenallthe  usual  signs  of  preg- 
nancy are  present,  especially  the  darkness 
of  the  areola,  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  the 
bruit  du  souffle  of  the  placenta,  the  bruit  da 
eceor,  the  altered  state  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
there  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 

The  last  article  in  this  section  of  the  work 
before  us,  is  one  that  has  interested  parents 
and  families  from  time.immemorial,  though 
to  some  readers  it  may  appear  of  little  conse« 
quence.  M.  Velpeau  asks, "  Is  it  possible  to 
recognise  the  sexes  during  pregnancy?  Is 
it  possible  to  create  this  or  that  sex  accord- 
ing to  the  will  P  Influence  of  the  seasons 
and  prosperity  on  fecundation?"  These 
questions  we  shall  notice  in  a  future  arti- 
cle ;  and  must  now  obsenre,  that  however 
insignificant  or  useless  they  may  appear  to 
•aperficial  practitioners,  it  often  happens 
that  individuals  are  exceedingly  interested 
a«  to  the  sex  of  ofSspting,  when  title  and 
projierty  are  to  be  disposed  of,  and  frequently 
consult  their  medical  advbers  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

On  the  Deaih*  qftome  Smiiient  Penont  qf 
Modem  lima.    By  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
Bart,  M.D.  &c.,  ftc^  8vo.  Lond.  1836. 
pp.  40. 
Tttis  Is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  contempti- 
ble productions  we  had  ever  the  misfortune  to 
peruse  $  it  contains  not  a  single  case  of  the 
smallest  interest,  in  a  medical  point  of  view, 
and  ia  mertiy  a  prosy  narration  of  the  death 
of  some  famous  persons  who  died  much  after 
the  same  fashion  as  their  neighbours,  and  of 
■ome  infamous  persons  who,  whatever  they 
did  die  of,  Ought  to  have  died  of  a  halter. 

Among  the  latter  may  be  numbered  King 
Henry  YIII.  of  blessed  memory. 

**  That  prince,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  is  sidd  to  have  been  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  portly  men  of 
hia  time.  In  proof  of  his  eomely  looks  in 
early  manhood,  I  may  refer  you  to  Holbein's 
pictures  of  him  at  Windsor,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  that  whole-length  portrait  of  him  at 
Belvoir  Castle ;  and,as  to  his  stature,  I  may 
argue  from  the  remains  of  him  which  I  have 
seen  in  his  coffin,  and  from  his  favourite  large 
arm-chair,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  cor- 
ridor at  Windsor  Castle.  As  life  advanced, 
however,  he  became  corpolent,  unwieldy,  and 
gross  in  his  habit,  was  covered  with  sores, 
smd  died  of  a  dropsy  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 


"  Henry's  state  of  health,  in  the  dediiie  of 

his  life,  made  him  a  great  dabbler  in  physic ; 
and  the  King  not  only  offered  medical  advice 
on  all  occasions  which  presented  themselves, 
but  made  up  the  medicines  himself,  and  ad- 
ministered them.  We  find  in  that  cnriona 
magazine  of  materials  for  history,  the  British 
Museum,  a  volume  containing  a  large  collec- 
tion of  recipes  fbr  plasters,  spasma  drapa 
(dipped  plasters),  ointments,  waters,  lotions^ 
and  decoctions,  devised  and  made  by  the 
King  himself  and  his  physicians,  applicable, 
perhaps,  amongst  other  diseases,  to  that 
wliich  had  been  imported,  some  twenty-five 
years  before,  from  Naples;  and,  in  Sir 
Henry  Ellis's  most  interesting  collection  of 
Original  Letters,  we  read  one  from  Sir  Bry- 
an Tuke  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  giving  an  ae- 
count  of  an  interview  with  the  King,  in  which 
his  Mi^esty  prescribed  for  Sir  Bryan,  and 
sent  also  some  excellent  instructions  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  how  he  might  avoid  the  infec- 
tion of  the  sweating  sickness,  and  how  he 
should  treat  the  disease  should  it  attack 
him." 

His  M^esty's  skill  in  mryery  should  not 
have  been  omitted — ^his  wives'  heads,  with 
their  "poor  dumb  mouths,"  attested  tha 
boldness  of  his  chirurgical  geniusi  and  also 
proclaimed  him  a  monster  worthy  of  the 
execration  of  all  posterity. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  minister  and  crony 
of  the  bluff  monarch,  **  died  of  a  broken  heart» 
in  fact,  though  the  symptoms  which  afflicted 
him  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  were  those  of 
a  dysentery." 

We  agree  with  our  author,  that  Wolsey 

iras  not  such  a  bad  fellow  as  some  would 

have  made  him  appear;  he  died  almost  a 

saint,  and  quite  a  prophet :  he  had  no  sooner 

uttered  his  last  words,  than  **  Incontinent 

the  dock  struck  eight, 

'Ihe  very  hour  himself  foretold  should  be 
his  last'  Shakspeare, 

The  hour  at  which  he  knew,  and  had  prophe- 
sied he  should  die,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
ihut  departed  this  life." 

If  the  dock  was  as  incontinent  as  his  emi- 
nence had  been,  it  was  one  of  the  naughtiest 
docks  that  ever  ticked.  The  most  interesting 
pathological  drcumstance  connected  with  the 
demise  of  the  cardinal,  appears  to  be,  that 
he  departed  this  present  life  by  giving  up  the 
ghost — this  is  a  very  striking  fact,  although 
it  does  not  entirdy  settle  the  question,  '*  an 
corpus  anima  relinquat  an  animam  corpus  ;" 
for  authorities  on  this  disputed  point,  see  L. 
Christ.  Frid.  Garmann  De  MiraeaUs  Morla- 
omrn.    Drcsd.  and  Lips.  1709. 
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That  very  interesting  female  Queen  Mary, 
died  of  dropsy,  which  she  at  first  mistook  for 
pregnancy ;  so  did  Johanna  Sonthcote.  This 
princess,  it  appears,  "  inherited  from  Queen 
Catherine  her  mother,  a  weak  constitution, 
and  was  always  of  feeble  and  unpromising 
health.  When  she  arriTed  at  mature  age^  the 
peculiarities  qf  her  sex  were  irregular  and 
deficient ;  for  which  were  prescribed  bleeding 
and  exercise  on  horseback."  Good,  now, 
sweet  Sir  Harry,. tell  us  what  are  the  peculi- 
arities  of  the  sex ;  for  we  hold  that  they  be 
many  and  hard  to  understand*— at  least  we 
never  could  make  them  out  to  our  entire  sa- 
iflfsction. 

Among  other  deaths,  that  of  the  truly  emi- 
nent  Jonathan  Swift  is  commented  on  by  Sir 
Henry.  All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  worthy  baronet  that  the  Dean 
is  his  subject,  rather  than  he  the  Dean's ;  in 
the  latter  case,  "The  Deaths  of  some 
Eminent  Persons"  might  possibly  have  been 
famished  with  a  commentary  like  that  on 
•*  Dr.  Gibbs'  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David." 
But  we  must  not  occupy  more  space  with  the 
very  sorry  publication  before  us — its  contents 
are  devoid  of  utility  or  interest,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  its  style  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the 
few  passages  we  have  extracted. 

DISmSBS   OF  THE   OENITO-UEINART 

ORGANS. 

(Continued from  p,  756.) 

Diseases  consequent  to  Blennorrhagia  or  Go- 

norrhaa. 

Phimosis, — ^The  term  phymosis  is  applied 
to  that  disease,  when  the  prepuce  cannot  be 
drawn  back  so  as  to  uncover  the  glans  penis* 
The  disease  may  be  congenital,  or  accidental, 
and  the  latter  demands  most  attention  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  causes  of  accidental  phymosis,  are  go- 
norrhoea, excoriation  from  this  disease,  from 
coition  or  want  of  cleanliness,  and  lastiy  from 
chancres  or  venereal  sores  on  the  glans  penis, 
or  on  the  under  surface  of  the  prepuce. 

When  the  urethra  is  inflamed  in  gonorrhoea, 
the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  glans, 
and  cause  it  to  swell  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
distend  the  prepuce  and  induce  phymosis. 
The  dependent  position  of  the  penis  fsvours 
the  ingress  of  blood  into  the  inflamed  glans 
and  prepuce,  and  necessarily  retards  its 
egress.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  phymosis 
is  so  common  to  the  working  classes,  who 
whila  labouring  under  gonorrhoea  are  obliged 


to  follow  their  usual  employment.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  a  fact,  that  in  many  cases  inflammation 
extending  to  the  prepuce  itself,  and  not  of  the 
glans,  is  the  cause  of  phymosis.  I  have  seen 
numerous  cases  of  this  kind,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  they  are  more  common  than  the 
former. 

In  some  cases  this  inflammation  of  the  pre- 
puce is  very  slight,  and  the  integuments 
scarcely  discoloured  ;  in  other  cases,  we  find 
them  red,  swollen,  and  the  disease  occupying 
the  whole  integuments  of  the  penis.  In  these 
cases  the  skin  is  of  a  deep  red  or  purple  co- 
lour. We  observe  other  examples,  in  which 
the  prepuce  is  elongated  over  the  glans  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  terminated 
by  a  minor  orifice.  In  some  cases  there  is  % 
hard  narrow  band  passing  round  the  fore- 
skin near  the  external  opening. 

Inflammatory  phymosis  may  terminate  in 
suppuration  or  gangrene,  and  in  many  casea 
the  glans  or  whole  of  the  penis  to  the  pubea 
is  destroyed  by  mortification.  It  has  beea 
long  remarked  that  abscess  very  rarely  occurs 
in  the  prepuce ;  though  we  sometimes  observe 
it  behind  the  suspensory  ligament  at  the 
pubes.  In  consequence  of  the  unyielding 
nature  of  this  ligament,  the  entire  penis  be- 
comes exceedingly  tense,  and  indurated. 

The  integuments  are  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  matter  under- 
neath,  though  fiuctuation  can  be  rarely  felt. 
The  matter  usually  makes  its  way  through 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  in  the  thinnest 
part  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  In  some 
cases  the  abscess  extends  to  the  mons  vene- 
ris or  even  above  the  pubes.  In  other  exam- 
pies  this  part  may  slough  and  form  a  foul 
ulcer. 

When  the  tumefaction  of  the  prepuce  com- 
presses the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  so  as  to 
close  this  passage,  the  result  will  be  complete 
retention  of  urine.  In  this  case  the  urethra 
ulcerates  unless  speedily  relieved,  the  urine 
is  extravasated  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  producing  the  most  extensive  gangrene 
of  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  adjacent  parts. 

In  some  cases  of  inflammatory  phymosis, 
adhesion  takes  place  between  the  prepuce  and 
glans,  and  this  union  may  remain  permanent. 
Here  then  will  be '  phymosis  whidi  may  in- 
duce inflammation,  gangrene,  and  death,  at 
any  period  of  life,  but  especially  in  old  age. 

In  the  latter  period  of  life,  the  prepuce  gra- 
dually contracts  and  forms  phymosis,  which 
may  obstruct  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  the  urine,  and  this  fluid 
will  be  forced  between  the  glans  and  prepuce, 
give  rise  to  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  gan- 
grene. 

Infants  are  generally  bom  with  phymosis, 
but  there  is  no  remedy  required,  as  supposed 
by  the  Jews,  because  the  closest  contraction 
will  yield  to  occasionally  drawing  back  the 
prepuce  after  bathing  the  part  with  warm 
milk  and  water.  The  glans  will  act  as  a  wedge 
when  the  fort-skin  is  freq[uentiy  dntwn  back 
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and  the  eoiktraeted  prepnee  will  be  dUete4« 
'Jliere  ihonld  however  he  no  iDterference 
when  the  infant  passes  water  freely,  and  more 
especially  as  tonchlng  the  prepnee  leads  it  to 
COQtract  a  yery  bad  habit,  and  a  sonroe  of 
great  irritation.  Circnmeision  or  sUttiDg  the 
prepnee  is  only  required  in  these  cases  in 
which  the  infant  cannot  eyacnate  the  bladder ; 
and  nnder  such  circnmstanees  the  sooner  the 
operation  is  performed  the  better. 

Partial  contraction  of  the  prepnee  sponta- 
neoQsly  disappears  in  most  cases  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  or  at  the  approach  of  manhood, 
when  frequent  erections  of  the  penis  distend 
the  glans,  and  canse  it  to  act  like  a  wedge  on 
the  affected  part.  But  when  the  contraction 
of  the  prepuce  continues  to  be  a  serious  ob^ 
stade  to  the  performance  of  the  generatiye 
Amotion,  an  operation  is  required.  This  is 
performed  in  one  of  two  ways — ^by  slitting 
open  the  fore-skin  upon  a  director,  by  a  longi- 
tudinal incision,  or  by  partially  iodsing  the 
fore-skint  then  drawing  it  back  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  diTiding  its  inner  fold.  This  last 
method,  which  was  proposed  by  the  editor  of 
this  Journal,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Cooper's  Sur- 
l^cal  Dictionary,  18S1,  causes  less  deformity 
than  the  former  operation.  '  M.  Dnpuytren 
proposed  to  divide  the  prepuce  at  the  side 
of  the  froenum.  There  is  seldom  any  he- 
morrhage by  either  operation;  and  I  introduce 
both  in  this  place,  before  desaibing  the  treat- 
aieot  of  inflammatory  phymosis. 

This  disease  is  to  be  treated  on  ordinary 
prindples,  though  there  are  some  modifica- 
tions, M  wiU  appear  by  the  following  re- 
merks. 

2Ve0fii|<fif.—- In  mild  cases,  inflammatory 
pbymosis  will  yidd  to  injections  of  tepid 
water  beneath  the  fore-skin,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  penis  raise4 »  to  cold  applications 
and  cyacuation  of  the  bowels,  with  rest  and 
low  diet  It  is  most  essential  that  the 
patient  should  remain  on  a  sofa  or  in  bed ; 
keep  the  penis  raised  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  thus  zayour  the  return  of  blood  from  it 
into  the  dreulation.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  judidous  surgeons  advise  a  patient  with 
a  broken  leg,  thigh,  or  arm,  or  inflammation 
of  aay  of  these  aependent  parts,  to  keep 
them  raised  so  as  to  expedite  the  return  of 
the  blood  through  the  veins  towards  the 
heart.  If  the  patient  can  remain  in  the  re- 
enmbent  or  laying  position,  he  should  sup- 
port the  penis  on  we  pubes  and  towards  the 
^hdomen,  with  a  proper  bandage.  He  should 
also  apply  a  cold  lotion  eonstantiy,  or  as  fre- 
quently as  posdble.  The  disease  will  not 
]^eld  when  the  penis  is  left  in  its  ordinary 
dependent .  podtion,  as  this  favours  the  pro- 
cess of  the  inflammation.  But  when  the 
Inflammation  is  intense  and  extensive,  and 
threatens  gangrene  of  the  whole  penis,  the 
most  active  antiphlogistic  measures  are  ne- 
cessary. General  blood-letting  will  be  re- 
quired ;  leeches  to  the  affected  parts,  or  punc- 
tares I  nay  b$  xf^%  \%  ^v^^  The  puncturee 


aflPord  great  relief,  as  they  allow  the  eteipa 
of  the  serous  part  of  the  blood,  which  is 
often  the  cause  of  the  tumefoction,  and  like* 
wise  of  the  blood  itself. 

Men  of  intemperate  habits,  who  continue 
to  work  and  drink  as  usual,  and  allow  th^ 
penis  to  remain  pendulous,  suffer  very  severe- 
ly from  this  disease.  These  are  often  broken 
down  subjects,  and  will  not  bear  depletion. 

In  these  cases,  when  there  is  danger  of 
gangrene,  it  will  be  necessary  to  slit  the  pre- 
puce, and  freely  expose  the  glans.  The  loss 
of  blood  by  this  operation  is  highly  advan* 
tageous,  unless  it  be  too  profuse,  which  ia 
seldom  the  case.  Some  object  to  incision  of 
the  prepuce,  but  such  practice  is  proved  to  be 
valuable  in  diifiise  inflammation  of  other 
parts,  and  repeated  observation  has  eonvfncetl 
me  of  its  value  in  the  disease  under  consider- 
ation. I  am  certain  it  has  prevented  gan- 
grene in  many  cases. 

In  bad  habits  or  broken  constitutions,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  allow  wine,  porter,  ftc 
as  in  other  cases  pf  threatened  gangrene* 
Warm  fomentations  and  poultices  are  also 
beneficial. 

When  gangrene  has  occurred,  and  inflam* 
mation  has  ceased,  we  should  treat  it  on  or- 
dinary prindples,  and  assist  nature  io 
throwing  off  the  sloughs  or  dead  parts. 

The  dilute  nitric  add  lotion,  and  fermented 
poultices,  with  solutions  of  the  chlorides,  are 
excellent  remedies.  The  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution should  be  preserved  by  qniniae» 
wine,  porter,  and  animal  food,  according  to 
circumstances.  But  if  inflammation  exists 
beyond  the  dead  parts,  antiphlogistic  reme- 
dies will  be  indispensable. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  the 
sloughs  have  separated,  there  will  be  profuse 
hamorrhage.  The  best  styptics  are  warm 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  a  saturated  solution  of 
albumen,  while  compression  is  also  applied. 

When  there  is  retention  of  urine  caased 
by  a  contracted  phymosis,  inddon  is  requir- 
ed. If  extravasation  of  urine  be  allowed  to 
take  plaoe,  free  incisions  will  be  necessary^ 
but  a  timely  dividon  of  the  prepuce  will 
prevent  this  troublesome  and  dangerous  dis- 
ease. 

In  chronic  phymosis,  in  which  there  is  par-  . 
tial  adhesions  between  the  prepuce  and 
glans,  we  should  carefully  separate  them 
with  a  scalpel,  and  prevent  their  recurrence 
by  interposing  oiled  lint  between  the  parts. 
When  there  is  complete  adhesion  between  the 
prepuce  and  glans,  so  that  a  probe  or  director 
cannot  be  introduced  between  the  coherent 
parts,  an  operation  ought  not  to  be  perform- 
ed, as  it  is  exceedingly  palnfol  to  the  patient, 
and  almost  invariably  unsuccessful.  I  have 
known  it  repeatedly  to  fail. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  prepuce  is  con- 
siderably elongated  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  penis,  circumcision  will  be  performed 
with  beneflt. 

We  seldom  meet  with  such  casef ,  U  the 
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phymosis  be  treated  jadidcmsly  at  its  com-  drawn  a  littie  forwarde,  yAntm  Ika  pte|we> 

mencement  *.  'will    dip    oyer   it   without   any  'dlAenlty. 

ParapAymoi».— When  the  prepnee  is  re-  When  the  prepnce  is  oedematoos,  it  oight  to 

tracted  behind  the  ghins  penis,  and  eannot  be  punctured  with  a  lanoet,  to  craeoate  the 

be  drawn  over  this  part,  the  disease  is  called  seram,  and  thus  dindnishitssise ;  andshomld 

paraphymosis.      In  this  ease  the  prepuce  there  be  intammatlon,  or  great  oongestioft' 

acts  as  a  ligature  behind  the  corona  glandis,  of  the  glans,  eold  should  be  applied  for  a  fiw 

and  hence  the  disease  has  been  termed  cir-  minutes,  before  attempting  the  operatloa  of 

cumligatura.  reduedon. 

The  effect  of  this  constriction  is  the  pre*  In  chronic  eases,  or  when  tiiere  is  inian- 

Tention  of  the  return  of  blood  from  the  glans  mation  present,  wa  often  fail  by  either  of  the 

as  well  as  from  the  portion  of  the  prepuce  methods  now  mentioned.    In  the  latter  ease, 

anterior  to  the  stricture  ;    and  the  conse-  leeches  or  scarifications  may  be  necessary. 

Suence  will  be,  (Edematous  swelling  and  in-  In  all  cases  when  dangerous  symptoms  are 

animation,  followed  very  rapidly  by  gan-  urgent,  division  of  the  stricture  must  be  e^ 

grene.  fected  when  other  means  haye  ftdled«  or  aire 

Paraphymosis  is  often  caused  in  a  healthy  impracticable.    The  skin  of  the  penis  Is  to 

person  by  drawing  a  tight  prepuce  behind  the  be  drawn  towards  the  pubes,  and  an  tneisloa 

glans,  or  by  sexual  intercourse ;  but  it  is  made  through  the  strietured  part.    A  sU^t 

most  commonly  produced  in  incipient  phy-  incision  is  first  made,  a  director  is  then  passed 

mosis,  by  the  patient  being  induced  to  draw  under  the  stricturci  and  the  part  divided, 

back  the  foreskin,  with  a  view  of  examining  When  this  division  is  eflbctedi  the  prepuce 

the  glans.    He  finds  that  in  consequence  of  will,  in  most  cases,  pass  readily  over  the 

the  swelling  of  the  latter,  he  is  unable  to  re-  glans ;   but  should  there  be  any  diillcalty  In 

place  the  fore-skin,  and  he  thus  produces  the  accomplishing  its  passage,  It  may  be  left  iii 

disease  under  notice.  its  present  position,  as  the  removal  of  the 

Paraphymosis  is  often  induced  by  children  stricture  prevents  all  dangerous  results.    In 

and  school-boys,  who,  in  sport,  draw  back  the  fact,  from  the  moment  the  stricture  Is  divided, 

prepnce,  and  cannot  return  it.  the  symptoms  begin  to  subside,  and  as  soon 

The  indication  of  treatment  is  to  restore  as  the  inflammation  and  swelling  disappear, 

the  prepuce  to  its  natural  situation,  and  this  the  prepuce  will  glide  spontaneously  over  the 

is  effected  in  one  of  three  ways.  glans.    I  have  known  this  occur  In  the  worst 

The  first  method  is  generally  followed,  cases,  In  which  manual  pressure  was  intoler- 

though  most  injudicious.    It  is  attempting  able. 

to  push  the  glans  with  the  thumbs  through  When  paraphymoals  Is  negleetedi  and  the 

the  stricture,  and  at  the  same  time  endea-  inflammation  has  subsided  spontaneously,  ad- 

vouring  to  draw  the  enlarged  and  contracted  hesions  take  place,  there  Is  a  tumour  behind 

prepuce  over  it  with  the  fingers.     I  have  the  glans,  sometimes  of  a  stse  to  fievent 

seen  patients  faint  during  the  operation,  and  erection  and  copulation.     I  have  met  with 

the  surgeon  fail  at  the  same  time.    The  ob-  three  such  eases,  whldi  were  cured  by  ope« 

jections  to  this  operation  are — first,  the  glans  rations. 

Is  enlarged  and  in  its  natural  situation,  then  fivcor<dtfiofis.«^When  the  inner  eorfoee  9$ 

why  push  it  back?   secondly,  its  congested  the  prepuoe  and  glans  are  irritated  by  |^noir* 

state  offers  an  insurmountable  impediment  to  heel  discharge,  they  sometimes  become  exeo* 

forcing  it  through  the  narrow  space  formed  riated.    There  may  be  several  abrasions,  ie« 

by  the  stricture.    The  second  plan  is  apply-  companied  by  Itching,  redness,  and  a  ydlow 

ing  cold  lotions  and  puncturing  the  oedema-  secretion.    The  sores  are  superficial  and  Ir- 

tous  prepuce  ;  and  the  third  is  the  best,  regular,  and  are  sometimes  of  an  oval  or  dr- 

which  is  the  following : —  cular  shape.    They  are  easily  distinguishable 

The  scientific  surgeon,  recollecting  that  the  from  venereal  chancres,  though  some  emiaenl 

glans  receives  its  blood    from  the  corpus  authors   deny  the  dissimilarity.     The  best 

spongiosum    urethrs,    compresses   the    en«  mode  of  distinguishing  between  mcoriationa 

larged  glans  between  his  fingers,  so  as  to  and  venereal  ulcers,  is  to  refer  to  the  ttsse  at 

force  the.  blood  into  its  natnru  channel ;  he  which  either  appeared  after  sexual  cosuneree. 

thus  diminishes  the  size  of  the  glans,  and  Chancres  do  not  appear  Immediately  alter 

with  the  other  hand  very  readily  succeeds  in  connexion,  and  they  are  generally  dreua- 

drawing  the  prepuce  over  it.    The  patient  scribed  and  defined,  while  excoriaitioM  are 

scarcely  suffers  any  pain,  and  the  operation  diffused. 

If  generally  successful.    When  the  glans  is  There  Is,  however,  great  diflodty  Ift  nioy 

diminished  by  the  pressure,  it  ought  to  be  eases  la  deciding  on  the  nataie  of  manysnnw 

^ which  appear  on  the  genitals,  la  consequence 

-  of  the  applications  wlddi  patients  make  pro- 

*  We  see  a  great  number  of  cases  at  the  viously  to  applying  for  advice.    The  history 

Free  Hospital,  which  ^nerally  yield  to  the  of  eadi  case  will,  In  general,  enable  at  ti 

treatment  above  recommended,  and  have  not  form  a  correct  opinion, 

observed  one  in  which  drcnmdslon  was  ne-  9Welawaf  .^— The  lndleatloa|  flf 

cessary  ^■^Ep,  are 


fWelmeaf .^Ihe  Indtoatloai  «f  > 
to  regulate  the  bowels  vidMtr 


m 


On  ike  Diietuet  of  the  6etiito*vrinarjf  Organs* 


pnrfoctty  dctn.  f  SoluttooB  of  acetate  of  lead, 
splpbatcs  of  lime  and  eopper,  black  or  yellow 
waeb,  frequently  applied  on  lint,  will  speedily 
effect  a  cure  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 
,  There  are  many  other  morbid  conditiona 
a^Kcited  by  blenorrhagia,  or  gonorrhcea^  which 
require  consideration.  The  nervous  connexion 
between  all  parts  composing  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  and  the  whole  nerves  of  the  body,  ac- 
coonts  for  the  disorders  excited  by  local  dis- 
ease of  the  urethra,  testicle,  prostate  gland, 
bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys.  The  universal 
sympathy  between  all  parts  of  the  body  vrill 
account  for  the  excitement  of  diseases  in 
remote  parts. 

There  are,  therefore,  other  diseases  in- 
duced by  urethritis,  which  must  be  noticed ; 
these  are  chordee,  bleeding  from  the  urethra, 
irritable  bladder,  and  mucous  disease  of  the 
Uadder. 

Chordee, — ^This  term  is  applied  to  a  painful 
erection  of  the  penis,  during  which  the  organ 
is  drawn  downwards,  or  laterally ;  and  the 
patient  feels  as  if  cord  were  surrounding  it. 
The  cause  of  this  disease  is  inflammation  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  the  pain  is  pro- 
duce4by  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  induced  by 
the  influx  of  the  blood  preparatory  to  an 
erection.  The  disease  is  most  troublesome 
at  night,  when  the  patient  becomes  warm  in 
bed. 

Tlie  treatment  consists  in  the  application 
of  cold  water  or  cold  lotions,  leeches,  and 
fomentations  to  the  affected  part;  at  the 
same  time  administering  hyoscyamus,  cam- 
phor, opium,  and  conium  internally ;  and  if 
there  be  much  ardor  uriose,  or  scalding,  the 
medicines  already  prescribed  for  that  com- 
plaint. When  the  disease  becomes  chronic, 
there  is  generally  more  or  less  induration  of 
the  penis,  and]  tiiis  is  best  removed  by  the 
preparations  of  iodine,  and  the  ung.  hydr. 
oamphr. ;  but  some  cases  are  incurable*. 
,  B/eediii^/roin/AeC/ire^Ara.— This  sometimes 
occurs  from  painful  erections,  or  after  the  in- 
troduction of  instruments.  When  the  haemor- 
zhage  is  considerable,  a  compress  ought  to  be 
plaMd  on  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  secured 
by  a  roller  brought  round  the  loins,  and  pass- 
ed between  the  thighs,  so  as  to  press  the 
organ  against  the  pubes.  Others  recommend 
ooldlotioaa. 

The  urethra  is  congested  or  inflamed,  and 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  in  acute  ure- 
thritis. The  patient  should  be  confined  to 
bed  or  to  a  sofa,  and  avoid  all  causes  capable 
•of  irritating  the  generative  organs.  All 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  walking,  riding 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  and  dbmdng. 


•  We  have  been  consulted  in  some  cases, 
in  which  there  .was  permanent  lateral,  and  in 
Qithari  inferior  curvature  of  penia,  which  very 
nueh  impeded  coition,  and  some  of  these  pa^ 
tienta  were  eared  with  iodine.  Otbers  w^ra 
not  r^liav»d,^-£D, 


are  ii^urimis.    SenaleomaaeroeMi^ttPte 

avoided. 

JrrUaUe  Bladder, — ^Towards  the  last  stage 
of  gonorrhoea,  there  is  often  an  urgent  desiw 
to  empty  the  bladder,  which  may  occur  every 
ten  minutes;  the  urine  is  voided  in  smaUl 
quantities,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  blood  ;; 
this  may  give  rise  to  the  'suspicion  of  stone: 
in  the  bladder.  It  is  of  great  importance  t» 
form  an  accurate  diagnosis,  between  the  one 
disease  and  the  other,  and  this  can  be  readily 
done.  I  n  irritable  bladder  there  is  generally  no 
pain  after  the  expulsion  of  the  urine ;  whereas 
in  stone,  the  pain  will  be  usually  felt  The  ipai^ 
is  most  violent  in  irritable  bladder,  when  Vam 
organ  is  full,  or  contains  urine,  and  somep- 
times  the  inflammation  is  followed  by  snpgn- 
ration,  and  then  there  will  be  a  discharge  dT 
purulent  matter.  This  disease  is  one  of  tiie 
most  painful  incident  to  humanity,  and  ia» 
often  induced  in  old  people  by  the  extensiom 
of  urethritis  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the  blad- 
der, by  the  improper  use  of  stimulating  in* 
jections,  or  by  the  retention  of  urine,  from, 
motives  of  delicacy.  The  disease,  if  impro- 
perly treated,  may  speedily  destroy  life ;  and 
on  dissection  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder 
will  be  found  inflamed  or  ulcerated. 

The  indications  of  freafflim/are  to  allevfiate 
the  pain,  and  to  prevent  its  return ;  theser 
objects  will  be  best  effected  by  large  doses  oC 
opium,  by  opiate  suppositories,  and  bykeepiofp 
a  gum  elastic  cathetrr  constantly  in  the  blad- 
der. A  flexible  instrument  is  generally 
preferred,  and  it  should  be  secured  in  its 
place  by  a  bandage  carried  round  the  thighs 
and  loins ;  the  instrument  thus  applied  will 
afford  immediate  ease,  by  emptying  the  bind-- 
der,  and  by  allowing  the  urine  to  escape  ar 
fast  as  it  enters  the  organ;  the  bladder  win 
thus  be  kept  constantly  empty;  and  there  la 
no  objection  to  this  plan,  even  if  there  be  ul« 
ceration,  for  by  keeping  the  bladder  quiet, 
cicatrization  will  be  facilitated.  The  bowels 
should  be  opened  by  castor  oil,  the  pubes  and 
periuBum  shaved,  and  a  blister  applied  t» 
either  part.  The  free  f^e  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  liquor  potassse,  will  be  very  benefi- 
cial, by  decomposing  the  urine,  and  fireeing 
itfiromiU  irritating  effects  on  the  infiamed 
tissue.  In  some  cases  the  disease  will  be 
followed  in  old  persons  by  a  copious  mucous 
discharge,  which  was  formerly  denominated 
cof  orrAiit  petictf. 

The  quantity  of  mucus  is  often  consider- 
able, and  the  fluid  is  thick,  tenacious,  and  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  caused  by  disease 
in  the  internal  surface  of  the  kidneys,  ureters* 
and  bladder. 

The  best  remedies  for  this  complaint  ara 
copaiba,  uva  urd,  pariera  brsva,  with'  soda, 
liquor  potass*^  and  liquor  calds. 
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Sahtrday^  July  1  Sth,  1 835. 

NON-ADXISSIOK     OF     PATIENTS     INTO 
THB   XBTROPOUTAN    HOSPITALS. 

We  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
a  letter  signed  T.  W.  H.  in  the  Times 
of  last  Saturday. 

It  contains  two  striking  illustrations 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  of  this 
metropolis  are  debarred  from  the  ad- 
vantages which  public  hospitals  ought 
to  extend  to  them,  and  left  to  suffer  un- 
aided, or  to  die  neglected. 
'  A  patient,  in  a  miserable  state  of 
disease,  and  whose  case  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  requiring  immediate 
attention,  applied  at  Guy's  Hospital  on 
a  Monday,  and  was  told  that  Friday  was 
the  day  for  admitting  medical  cases  * ; 
the  patient  returned  on  Friday,  and  was 
again  refused  admittance  because  it 
was  four  minutes  past  the  appointed 
hour. 

The  week  before,  a  still  more  revolt- 
ing case  occurre4  at  the  same  institu- 
tion. A  poor  girl  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Croydon  for  advice,  and  who 
applied  for  it  on  the  right  day — Friday, 
was  put  off  till  that  day  week,  because 
she  was  twelve  minutes  after  the  regular 
hodr:  within  four  days  from  that  time 
she  was  dead. 

The  coarsest  humanity  would  sicken 
over  such  recitals !  So,  then,  although 
disease  and  destitution  occasion  misery 
every  day  of  the  week,  they  are  to  meet 
with  compassion  only  on  one  day;  im- 
pending death  is  an  evil  to  be  averted 
at  ten  o'clock,  but  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  at  eleven.  Suppose  a  man 
to  be  seized  with  acute  inflamma.tiQn 
of  a  vital  organ,  which  if  not  arrested, 

*  This  may  aid  of  In  drawing  the  line  of 
dcnaieatioa  between  phyilc  uidinrgery— 
mtiieel  eaies  are  those  wUch  aie  adinifiible 
at  Qoj't  Hospital  on  Mday. 


may  prove  fetal  in  forty-eight  honrs. 
His  friends,  if  he  have  any,  convey  him 
to  the  hospital,  and,  if  he  have  none,  he 
crawls  there  as  he  best  may,  and  craves 
admission.  "  My  good  friend,"  quoth 
the  porter,  **  this  is  not  the  right  day— 
take  it  coolly — ^you  will  be  admitted  in 
less  than  a  week."  Another  is  struck 
with  apoplexy  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  is 
straightway  brought  to  the  hospital. 
"He  should  have  been  struck  im 
hour  sooner,  quoth  the  porter,  "  bring 
him  again  this  day  se'nnight."  The 
unkappy  men  keep  not  the  appoint- 
ment; they  have  already  been  received 
into  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth, 
by  a  mode  of  admission  not  regulated 
by  times  or  seasons.  If  perchance  a 
rude  stone  mark  the  place  where  such  a 
victim  of  public  charity  lies  buried, 
that  stone  is  less  the  monument  of  a  for- 
gotten pauper,  than  of  the  barbarity  of 
a  nation  calling  itself  civilised  and  hu- 
mane! 

A  man  with  two  days'  life  in  him  is 
in  fine  condition  to  wait  a  week  for 
medical  aid;  a  man  in  a  state  of  coma  is 
like  to  be  an  exact  observer  of  regula- 
tions and  of  hours  I 

How  is  it  that  in  a  country  which  we 
believe,  sincerely,  and  without  partial- 
ity, to  contain  a  greater  aggregate  of 
humane  and  generous  feeling  than  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  ends 
of  charity  can  thus  be  frustrated,  and 
the  very  decencies  of  humanity  out« 
raged?  We  cannot  tell;  but  of  this  we 
are  certain,  that  if  a  foreigner  were  to 
see  nothing  ofEngland,  but  what  passes, 
six  days  out  of  the  seven,  at  the  doors  of 
pur  metropolitan  hospitals,  he  would 
proclaim  us,  with  seeming  justice,  as  a 
nation  either  of  savages  or  of  idiots. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  letter 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  We  wish  sincerely  that  well 
disposed  persons  would  oftener  express, 
in  the  public  prints,  the  feelings  which 
cannot  but  arise  within  them  when  cir- 
cumstances bring  them  in  contact  with 
the  regulations  of  our  hospitals:  for  our 
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own  part,  we  shall  never  be  remiss  in  se>  and  stercoiaosoos  vonitiag,  and  tnppremon 

conding  their  representations-the  sub-  f^^.  ^^^^^iT^,  Tf ''l!!''^*^    7^*1  "***•  "!? 

.  ®  i_.  f      J    •       e         T  things  had  lasted  for  about  twelve  hoan,  and 

ject  is  one  which  admits  of  no  discre-  had  been  produced  by  an  effort  of  the  pa- 

pancy  of  opinion  among  those  endowed  tient  to  get  into  bed.    On  this  point  M.  Da- 

withcommonsenseandcommonfeeling:  P"ytren.i««de  "Jf  important  teniark.    Per- 

,  °  sons  afflicted  with  hemia,  he  obseired,  are 

there  are  many  points  on  which  we  may  accustomed  to  wear  a  trass  only  during  the 

think  wrong  while  advocating  what  we  day,  and  imagine  they  may  leave  it  off  at 

believe  to  be  right;  but  on  points  of  ?^«^*  ^^^^°?*  danger;  whereas,  according 

?       .         .  -         •  to  my  experience,  m  the  majority  of  cases 

ordmary  humanity,  there  is  no  fear  of  it  is  during  the  night  that  strangulation  takea 

error — on  these  allmen,6^C0p/ Me  r^^u-  place.    The  effiort  of  getting  into  bed,  any 

latar^  of  London  hospitaU,  think  alike,  effort  or  movement  when  there,  efforts  of  a 

.      j^.  1.  r     1  certain  description  especially,  arc  so  many 

At  this  moment  we  know  of  only  two  causes  which  unceasingly  threaten  strangu- 

institutions,  in  or  near  London,  which  lation.  We  cannot,  therefore,  too  earnestly 

have  the  smallest  claim  to  be  considered  ?d  vise  persons  afflicted  with  this  malady  to 

•    1     .      i_  "^^^P  tbe  truss  applied  day  and  mght 
as  hospitals  m  the  true  sense  of  the        in  the  present  case  there  was  an  ingninal 

term ;  the  one  is  the  Free  Hospital  in  hernia  of  large  size,  a  considerable  fold  of 

GreviUe  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  and  the  '''*!?^"!;,  Wearing  to  be  engaged.     But 

.         •      xu     c.  f      Tx       .    ^      «  neither  the  external  nng,  nor  the  inguinal 

other   18    the  Seamen  s    Hospital,  off  canal  iteelf,  formed  the  stricture  j  for  the 

Greenwich ;  at  either  of  these  a  patient  intestine  could  easily  be  made  to  pass  up  to 

presenting  himself  at  any  hour  of  the  ^^^  '"/T*^'  "^^'r  P®  stricture,  therefore, 

;,  •  ux  •      ji    •    'i.!     ><>  V        ,  was  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.    The  hernia  had 

day  or  night  is  admissible,  if  there  be  not  been  strangulated  above  twelve  hoars ; 

room  for  him.     The  former  owes  its  there  was  no  appearance  of  immediate  dan- 

existence  to  the  spirited  exertions  of  a  ^"'  ^^'^^'^^  ^S^^?^  measures,  such  as  ge- 

,  J-     1  1  -•..,,  neral  or  local  bleeding,  baths,  emollient  or 

few  medical  gentlemen,  and  principally  astringent  applications,  fcc,  had  been  em- 

of  Mr.  Marsden ;  the  latter  was  insti-  ployed.    Nevertheless,  the  well-known  dif- 

tuted  by  the  enlightened  philanthropy  J^"^*?  f  reducing  hernias  of  this  descrip- 

-  .    °  '^  ,     .  :  tion,  determmed  the  surgeon  to  operate  im- 

of  some  gentlemen  unconnected  with  mediately. 

medicine,  and  is,  perhaps,  less  of  a  doc-        An  oblique  incision  was  made  over  the 

tor's  job,  or  a  job  of  any  kind,  than  any  i™^"i:  *^  ♦^^  ^^5^,^^°^  ^^  '^  ^°°»  ^i?™' 

,,  i        •*       J.    ,     ,      .  .         «,,  ter.    The  different  layers  were  successively 

other  of  our  medical  chanties.    The  divided,  as  well  as  two  arteries,  which  were 

surgeon  resides  on  board  the  vessel,  tied*;   the  sac  was  raised  up,  and  opened 

The  medical  officers  are  paid  for  their  ?^°"*  ^I?J"\^^j®;?  ^^"^^  '^'°?^  ?°^^  ^^^Pj 

.       ,i  ji*xi-  i.-.  i^GT*      The  intestine  appeared  of  a  reddish 

trouble,  according  to  the  means  of  the  brown  colour,  but  in  a  state  sufficiently 

institution,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  healthy  to  admit  of  its  return.  As  had  been 

to  coUect,  discharge   their   duty  in  a  f  ^P^^^^'  t*^?  quantity  of  intestine  wbb 

«.     _     i.'T.i  i..,i  ,  ,  large — eight  inches  being  engaged,     liia 

manner  highly  creditable  to  themselves  stricture  was  divided,  not  with  a  coacoes 

and  beneficial  to  the  objects  of  the  cha-  probe-pointed  bistoury,  as  is  so  generally 

f2^,  recommended,  but  with  a  straight  probe- 

\nuu  jx   xi_   1  ,.  pointed  bistoury,  for  want  of  a  bistoury  cut- 

With  regard  to  the  large  metropolitan  Ung  on  its  corner  edge.    A  coikrcre  bistoury, 

hospitals,  we  can  only  say  what  we  according  to  M.  Dupuytren,  is  liable  to 

have  already  said  again  and  again—  ""^7  ""'^'^  ?^j^^*!2'"-,*   ^^"!?^'  *u^**v'^ 

.,  ^  ^     "^  -,     .,  .  «"*»  with  greater  difficulty,  and  rather  by 

tney  mwt  come  under  the  supennten-  pressing  than  by  sawing,  we  cannot  iail  to 

dence  of  the  legislature,  and  they  will!  perceive  that  the  most  concaye  part  of  the 

0 instrument  being  that  which  corresponds  to 

DUPUTTREN  8   CLINIC.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  lij^^j^  ^  ^^j  ^^^  p^  ^| 

^  the  intestines  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 

n»— T      r      •    irf^*?'  abdomen,  especially  where  a  free  division 

I    *;--{«^««fl^  Semta,  strangulated  at  the  is  necessary.     With  a  straight  bistoury,  on 

neek   of  the    Sac—  Op^ation^  Enteritis-^  the  other  hand,  and  better  stUl  with  a  9om>ex 

X^«a/A.— A  man  of  spare  habit,  about  68  yean  one,  the  division  is  much  more  easy.    It  U 

of  age,  came  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  labouring  im-  made  rather  by  drawing  than  by  pressing ; 

derail  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  the  instrument  maybe  carried  much 

such  as  hiccough,  nausea,  flatulence,  bilious  farther  on  without  risk  of  domg  mischief: 
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The  tm»€Mity  of  fbe  instrument  conespond- 
iog  to  the  Btricture,  the  Bligbtest  motion  is 
sufficient.  As  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
division  ought  to  be  made,  M.  Dupuytren 
does  not  hesitate,  in  all  cases  of  inguinal 
hernia,  to  divide  directly  upwards,  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  the  Imea  alba.  By  this 
means,  ne  observes,  we  always  avoid  the 
epigastric  artery,  and  we  get  rid  of  the  num- 
berless difficulties  which  render  the  opera- 
tor uncertain  as  to  whether  he  should  divide 
inmards  or  outwards. 

The  mass  of  intestine  being  considerable, 
and  filled  with  gas,  M.  Dupuytren  (accord- 
ing to  the  metiiod  he  is  accustomed  to 
adopt)  pressed  it  gently  between  the  palms 
of  his  hands.  By  this  means  the  air  was 
forced  from  the  inferior  portion  of  the  tu- 
mour into  that  part  of  the  intestine  re- 
maining within  the  abdomen.  The  size  of 
the  hernia  was  thus  diminished,  and  its  re- 
duction became  more  easy.  When  this  lat- 
ter step  had  been  accomplished,  a  bandage 
was  applied;  but  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion was  not  attempted.  M.  Dupuytren  re- 
commended that  the  patient  should  be  bled 
in  an  hour;  again  in  the  evening,  if  neces- 
sary ;  and  even  a  third  time  during  the 
night,  if  symptoms  of  peritonitis  should 
arise.  The  first  bleeding  was  performed; 
the  others  were  not  Whether  this  omission 
&voared  the  development  of  inflammation, 
or  whether  a  fatal  result  would  have  oc- 
curred notwithstanding,  violent  symptoms 
of  enteritis  supervened,  and  the  patient 
died  two  days  after  the  operation,  in  spite 
of  local  depletion,  baths,  and  fomentations. 
On  opening  the  body,  effusion  of  sero-san- 
goineoos  matter  was  found  in  both  the  iliac 
fossse.  The  external  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines presented  at  intervals  large  spots  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
•mall  intestines  which  had  formed  the  her- 
nia. Internally,  the  mucous  membrane 
W9s  very  highly  inflamed. 

Cask  II. — InguwuU  Hernia  strangulated 
at  tks  9uck  qf  the  Sae^^Operatian — Cure,—' 
A  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
of  a  strong  constitution,  had  been  afflicted 
for  a  long  time  with  inguinal  hernia  of  the 
right  side :  the  patient  happening  to  make 
s  fiUta  step,  this  hernia  became  strangu- 
lated. He  was  immediately  attacked  with 
colic,  naosca,  and  hiccough ;  then  with  vo- 
miting and  suppression  of  the  stools. 
Bleeding  and  a  bath  were  emnloyed  with- 
out  relief,  and  the  patient  was  brought  into 
the  operating  theatre  fifteen  houni  sf ter  the 
■traognlation.  A  tumour  was  seen  in  the 
right  groin ;  and  the  same  symptoms  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  indicated  strangulation 
at  the  neck  of  the  sac  The  operation  was 
immediately  performed  with  great  facility. 
Two  arteries  were  divided,  the  four  ends  of 
which  were  tied  directly.  The  intestine, 
which  WM  of  a  light  brown  coLonr,  was 
ied«eed  without  difficulty.  Immediate 
mioo  WM  BQt  attMni^ed. 


No  accident  followed  the  operation.  Hie 
abdominal  tension  and  pain  disappeared,  to- 
gether with  the  nausea  and  vomiting.  The 
alvine  evacuations  were  re-established,  the 
wound  proceeded  rapidly  towards  a  cure, 
and,  ten  days  after  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient was  free  from  all  danger,  and  ready  to 
be  discharged. 

Case  III. — Strangulated  Crural  Hernia 
—Operation — Union  by  the  first  intention — 
Rapid  cure, — A  woman,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  came  into  the  H6tel  Dien  with  all  the 
symptoms  above  enumerated  of  strangu- 
lated hernia — ^hiccough,  nausea,  vomiting, 
&c.  For  several  years  she  has  been 
troubled  with  crural  hernia,  which  she  had 
occasionally  confined  with  a  truss,  but 
which  heeame  strangulated,  the  evening  be- 
fore, in  consequence  of  an  effort  to  lift  a 
burden.  Examination  revealed  a  crural 
hernia,  not  very  painful,  turned  up  over 
Poupart's  ligament;  and  covered,  conse- 
quently, by  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  super- 
ficial &8cia,  and  some  lymphatic  glands. 
Attempts  at  reduction  had  beeu  made  with- 
out effect  M.  Dupuytren  remarked,  that 
the  turning  upwards  of  the  hernia,  over 
Poupart's  ligament,  rendered  a  different 
mode  of  applying  the  taxis  necessary.  Hie 
first  efforts  ought  not  to  be  made  from  be- 
low upwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  crural 
canal,  but  from  above  downwards ;  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  curved  direction  of  the 
canal.  The  surgeon  decided  on  operating 
immediately. 

By  the  first  incision  the  skin,  a  little 
subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  the  superficial 
Ducia  were  divided.  A  lymphatic  gland  of 
considerable  size  was  then  brought  into 
view  ;  and  as  it  was  situated  directly  over 
the  tumoar,  M.  Dupuytren  did  not  hesitate 
to  divide  it  through  the  middle,  although 
aware  that  this  practice  involves  the  risk  of 
consecutive  fistula.  The  hernial  sac  was 
then  perceived,  and  was  opened  at  its  lower 
part ;  a  little  reddish-coloured  serosity  es- 
caped, and  the  hernia  was  uncovered.  The 
incision  into  the  sac  was  enlarged  with  scis- 
sors, first  longitudinally  upwards,  and  then 
to  each  side  in  a  crucial  form.  The  hernia 
was  of  a  very  simple  description,  being 
formed  of  a  knuckle  of  small  intestine, 
which  although  of  a  brownish  red  colour, 
had  sufficient  tenacity  to  admit  of  being  re- 
turned into  the  abdomen.  This  was  done 
immediately  after  the  division  of  the  stric- 
ture, which|was  made  directly  upwards,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  tinea  alba.  It  is 
thus  M.  Dupuytren  divides  the  stricture  in 
all  cases  of  crural  hernia  in  the  femaie,  and 
always  without  danger,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  spermatic  artery.  The  rule 
will  not  hold  good  in  the  male  subject ;  for 
there  the  existence  of  the  artery  in  question 
obliges  us  to  divide  the  stricture  in  another 
direction ;  and  this  direction,  according  to 
M.  Dupuytren,  is  from  below  upwards,  and 
from  Within  ootwdB.    The  inciaioa  will 
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^heii  -be  parallel  to  the  coune  of  the  iper-  foooded  on  positive  data ;  the  smallest  aaa- 

'matic  Tenels,  which  are  thus  sure  to  be  tomical  knowledge  enables  ns  to  jndge  of  the 

avoided ;   but   if  there    be   no    danger  of  necessary  connexion  between  disorders  seated 

wounding  the  spermatic  artery,  when  the  in  the  pia  mater,  and  derangement  of  fonc- 

strangulation  exists  at  the  v^erior  orifice  of  tion  in  the  cortical  substance ;  this  is  not  to 

the  crural  canal,  injury  of  that  artery  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  hypothesis,  but  received 

be  feared  when  the  strangulation  occurs  at  ^th  the  credit  attached  to  a  well  established 

the  neck  of  the  sac,  on  the  superior  orific«~  fact    The  delirium  varies  infinitely  in   ito 

«f  fhe  canal ;  for  then  the  division  has  to  characters ;  it  is,  however,  more  generally  fu- 

he  made  at  a  greater  depth.     In  this  case,  rions  and  noisy  than  silent ;  it  is  general  or 

•would  it  not  be  better  (as  we  once  saw  prac-  ezclostve,  continued  or  intermittent :   it   Is 

•tised  by  M.  Dupuytren  himself),  instead  of  geidom  present  at  the  very  commencement  of 

dividing  freely  at  one  point,  to  incise  slightly  the  disease. 

«t  two  or  three  different  points.    These  in-  in  the  present  state  of  science  It  is  iropos- 

Kjisions,  which  might  be  less  than  two  lines  gi^jg  to  determine  whether  its  characters  have 

in  extent  each,  would  be  equal  to  a  smgle  ^^j  uniform  relation  to  the  scat  of  the  dis- 

»incision  of  much  greater  length,  and  would  e^se.     Coma  occurs  freqnenUy  in  the  decline 

furnish  sufficient  space,  with  less  duiger  of  ^^  ^^  malady,  but  hardly  ever  at  the  time  of 

encountering  the  vessels.  jts  Invasion— a  fact  which  militates  against 

In  the  present  case  imm^iate  union  was  the  existence  of  primary  acnte  hydrocephalus, 

attempted;  and,  m  spite  of  the  divioon  of  ^j^.^^  j^^^^  ^„  j^^^,    endeavoured  to  re- 

the  lymphatic  gland,  m  a  few  days  the  ci-  estoblish.     In  studying  meningitis,  it  is  not 

catnzation  was  perfect,  and  the  cure  com-  sufficient  to  confine  our  investigaUon  to  the 

plete.    This  bnllumt  success  should  mduce  phenomena  by  which  it  is  directiy  indicated ; 

IL  Dupuytren  to  have  recourse  more  (re-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

i'^a^^A  ?  ?Pf'*J?^'"  ^"^•'°lt'-  ^  ?''''?.  •ttended  to ;  and  it  is  to  the  elucidation  bf  the 

^l  ^^J"?^  *"*^?*'*^"-     ^«°  *"  -^l"*™  indirect  phenomena  of  this  disease  that  M. 

adopted,  the  sac  m  general  does  not  inflame  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  attention.    The  tongue  is 

rVi"^r"e?o^^r^ilSCr^^^^^^^  usuallyl^geofarosy.^^^^^ 

nation  to  be  communicated  to  the  peri-  f'^^'  *^*  *^»"^"  not  urgent;  tjereis  loss 

<oneum.    On  the  other  hand,  when  ii^a-  ""^  *PP*^**«'  Jt\^  "^"^^^  f  •^*'"""!i*?? 

^iate  union  is  not  adopted,  the  contact  of  f  ^^^^tions      If  the  mouth  be   dry    ami  the 

the  sac  with  the  air,  ancf  with  the  dressings.  *°°a^*  "**  ,?*  }^^  ?'^?»°»  ^^  ^^'^'^f*  "^ 

must  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  degree  of  in-  •«°«  compUcation  is  indicated.    Vomiting 

flammation  sufficiently  active  to  produce  occurs  chiefly  m  the  first  stage,  with  or  with- 

suppuration,  and  to  affeet  the  peritoneum ;  J"'  P^*^  "  ^«  epigastric  region;  this  symp- 

and  thU,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  principal  **>?»?  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 

and  most  frequent  causes  of  the  peritoniiia,  »""°?  ^«*om  inflammation  of  the  stomach ; 

which  carries  off  so  great  a  number  of  pa.  according  to  M.  Rostan,  the  vomiting  is  a 

tients  after  the  operation  for  hernia.    When  «>n8eq«e»c«  of  the  functional  disturbance  of 

a  portion  of  intestine  is  highly  inflamed,  its  *^®  '>'**"»  *"^  altogether  independent  of  the 

return  into  the  abdomen  is  in  general  suffi-  »***«  of  ^^  stomach.    In  other  respects  the 

cient  to  remove  the  inflammation.     The  digestive  functions  are  not  deranged ;  the 

soothing  contact  of  the  surrounding  parte  ^^^^y  >8  neither  tense  nor  painful;  constipa- 

furnUhes  the  best  poultice ;  and  why  should  ^o»»»  however,  almost  always  exUte. 

it  not  be  the  same  with  the  hernial  sac  P  ^*  Gnersant  has  established  that  menin- 

To  prevent  all  foreign  contact,  and  restore  g^^  »«  a  frequent  consequence  of  gastro-eu. 

it  to  its  natural  relations,  are  the  most  likely  teritis ;  M.  Rostan  doubts  the  truth  of.  this 

means  of  effecting  a  cure.  proposition,  and  can  only  aocount  for  the  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  between  M.  Gnersant  and 
himself,  from  the  drcumstance  of  his  own 

dTflrfifftl  tffllitttlf •  observations  having  been  made  prindpally  on 

_^             *  adulte.  while  those  of  M.  Guersant  were  eon- 

M.  Rottan'i  Climeal  Remarks  m  XHteiites  qf  *"«*  to  children.             ^    ,  ^^    ,, 

the  Nervous  Centres  ^^  ^®  commencement  of  the  disease  the 
,                             »,  A  V  puis?  is  full  and  frequent,  in  a  few  days  it 
{Conttnuedfrom  p.  763.)  becomes  slower.and  finally, when  death  seems 
Thb  disorders  above  mentioned  are  not  the  to  be  approaching,  it  Is  again  accelerated,  but 
only  phenomena  of  meningitis.    Sometimea ,  small  and  more  or  less  irregular.    Occasion- 
especially  in  adults,  it  oecaslons  delirium —  ally  the  face  Is  flushed,  and  the  coojuctivK  la- 
perversion  of  the  mental  functions ;  but  It  is  jected.    The  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  is  fre- 
not  to  be  denied  that  such  disorder  depends  queatiy  covered  with  an  inflammatory  crust ; 
on  the  extension  of  Inflammation  ,to  the  oor-  the  fesplration  is  natural  or  moaning,  and  some* 
tieal  mbstanoe  of  the  convolutions,  or  at  least  times  aooompanled  with  sighing.  In  some  eases 
on  a  sympathetie  allieetlon  of  this  gray  stra*  the  patient  utters  loud  and  shrill  cries,  whleh 
nm.    It  is  on  this  subject  particnlariy  that  snUenly  cease,  and  are  repeated  at  IntervalSt 
the  opinion  of  M.   DeUye  appears  to  be  bitwhtehdonotseemtobeeonneetodwitliaBy 
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partieaUur  feeUng  of  distress.  Some  authors 
have  attached  coosiderable  importance  to  this 
sign,  which  M.  Coindet  has  denominated  cri 
hjfdremedpkalique. 

The  heat  is  sometimes  eonsiderable  over 
the  entire  surface,  at  others  it  is  unequally 
distributed,  and  alternates  with  chills.  Pa- 
ttents  very  often  complain  of  flushes  of  heat 
ascending  to  the  face,  which  is  for  the  moment 
suffused  with  a  vivid  colour.  Sweats  occa- 
sionaUy  break  out,  which  are  not  attended 
with  any  remarkable  result. 

It  is  not  sufficient  thus  to  analyse  the  more 
or  less  important  symptoms  of  meningitis ; 
they  must  be  collected  and  grouped,  and  their 
relations  brought  together  in  a  picture  whose 
tmembU  may  be  eomprehended  by  the  student. ' 

In  this  manner  M.  Rostan  has  described 
meningitis,  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
stages,  each  characterized  by  well  marked 
phenomena.  The  first  stage,  which  has  been 
aptly  denominated  that  of  excitement,  gene- 
rally commences  with  rigor,  succeeded  by 
febriie  re-action  more  or  less  distinct;  pain 
in  the  head  then  supervenes,  with  peculiar 
brightness  of  the  eyes,  increased  sensibility  to 
light,  morbid  aeuteness  of  hearing,  agitation 
and  jactitation ;  convulsions  do  not  as  yet 
oecur.  With  these  symptoms  are  conjoined 
more  or  less  heat  of  the  surface,  thirst,  and 
vomiting.  The  countenance  indicates  pain  and 
anxiety ;  there  is  an  unusual  contraction  of 
the  eyelids  and  lips,  communicating  a  carica- 
tured expression  to  the  face,  which  aids  the 
diagnosis. 

In  the  seeond  stage,  called  that  of  perturb 
batitm,  delirium  supervenes;  there  is  some- 
times a  tardiness  in  answering  questions,  and 
a  peculiar  snhppishness  in  the  mode  of  spneak- 
ing.  The  function  of  motiviiy  is  disordered, 
as  indicated  by  irregularity  of  muscular  action, 
convulsions,  and  other  symptoms  already  al- 
luded to.  The  ordinary  duration  of  this  stage 
is  one  or  two  days. 

In  the  third  stage,  denominated  that  of 
opprettUm,  or  coUapae,  all  the  phenomena  of 
excitation  and  perturbation  cease ;  the  patient 
continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  a 
state  of  drowsiness  or  faintness  ;  the  organs 
of  animal  life  appear  to  be  oppressed  by  a 
^direct  and  powerful  influence.    The  pheno- 
mena of  sensibility  are  more  or  less  dimi-  . 
Bished ;  the  muscles  yield  without  resistance 
to  the  weight  of  the  limbs,  which  renders  the 
pcMitton  analogous  to  that  observed  in  adyna- 
mic fevers.    At  this  time  the  pulse  is  thread-   . 
like,  irregular,  unequal,  and  often  almost  im- 
perceptible; the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the 
skin  is  covered  with  a  gelid  clammy  sweat— 
this  is  a  sign  of  approaching  death. 

(To  be  eemivmed^J 


THE    XXDICAL   PROrBSSIOlV    As    IT  18, 
AND  AS  IT  OUGHT  TO  BB. 

7b  George  James  Outhrie,  JErf . 

Dbar  Sir — ^The  following  observations  not 
only  interest  each  individual  of  the  medieal 
profession,  but  refer  to  circumstances  which 
implicate  the  well-being  of  society  at  large. 

In  making  them,  you  cannot  suppose  that 
any  feelings  of  personal  hostility  towards  you 
influence  my  breast ;  for,  as  proof^  to   the 
contrary,  I  have  as  an  individual  experienced 
repeated  acts  of  friendship  from  you,  as  well 
as  the  most  gentlemanly  and  impartial  con- 
duct, both  from  yourself  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  in  conducting  the  exami- 
nations of  pupils.    Moreover,  I  esteem  you. 
as  a  man  possessing  no  ordinary  degree  of. 
talent  either  as  a  lecturer  or  a  practical  sur- 
geon.    My  present  object    is  to  allude  to« 
some  of  the  statements  advanced    by  you 
before   the  parliamentary  committee  of  in-* 
quiry,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  base  mono- . 
polies  existing  in  the  profession,  suppressing  : 
merit,  for  the  good  of  the  few  to  the  injury/ 
of  the  many.    As  a  lecturer  to  a  medicali 
class  of  no  small  pretensions  either  as  to- 
number  or  ability,  I  deem  it  a  duty  incum-  • 
bent  upon  me  to  express  my  thoughts  on  these - 
points. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  as  it  regards  the^ 
future  constitution  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, you  boldly  advise  that  it  should  re^ 
main  as  it  is  (quoting  your  own  words),  '*  at 
self-perpetuating  body,"  a  sort  of  a  close- 
borough  corporation,  as  you,  I  believe  did  not: 
deny,  when  hard  pressed  by  Mr.  Warburton. 
upon  this  point  You  strenuously  olueetaA 
to  the  term  "  self-elected"  corporati(Mk ;.  bmt 
at  the  same  time  stated  that  *'  the  membens 
of  the  Colle^  have  no  voice  in  the  eleetios^of 
the  council"  or  governing  body ^  "that  thr 
old  existing  members  of  the  council  «tet  a 
new  one;"  and,  moreover,  that  tlve  Baankof- 
Examiners  (ten  in  number)  are  e^jete^  oat  of 
the  council  according  to  seniority  •  aad  ti«it 
the  new  members  of  the  eounoil  are  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  council  themselvee. 
Now,  sir,  with  due  deference  to  you,  I  reaiky 
think  that  this  mode  of  elecUon  entitles  it  to 
the  appellations  above  mentioned* 

You  assert  that  the  preeent  mode  in  which 
the  members  of  the  council  are  eleeted  **  is 
the  fairest  and  the  best ;"  and  the  only  aHer- 
ation  which  you  propose  in  the  governing 
body  of  the  College  is,  that  the  tneetim^  ^f  the 
council  should  be  open  to  the  **  medieal  com- 
monalty;" which  boon,  you  said,  '*  the  mem-  . 
bers  at  large  would  sooner  receive  than  the 
right  of  election!!!" 

After  having  stated  your  objections  against 
certain  various  plans  of  election  which  have 
been  proposed  to  the  councU,  at  different 
times,  you  say,  '*  If  the  council  arc  eleeted 
hy  the  whole  body  of  aunbert,  all  the  ob- 
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jectioBs  akeady  stated  agdnit  the  last-, 
named  proposals  will  hold  good  ;*'  which,  in 
order  to  show  the  inadvertent  contradictory 
nature  pf  your  evidence  in  this  respect,  I  will 
if  yon  please,  briefly  mention :  they  are  the 
following  : — "  The  general  body  would  not  be 
satisfied ;  there  would  be  very  elderly  men 
chosen,  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age  ; 
we  should  not  know  where  to  find  the  elec- 
tors, whether  in  London  or  elsewhere ;  it 
would  cause  a  general  canvass,  and  lead  to 
electing  teachers  in  hospitals  and  lecturers 
only/'  You  then  added,  that  '*  if  the  whole 
body  were  electors,  perhaps  the  youngest 
surgeon  might  be  chosen.  Hospital  surgeons 
would  be  more  frequently  elected  than  they 
are  now ;  the  profession  would  become  '  a  pla- 
carding body,'  tcould  be  all  at  daggers  drawn  ; 
open  canvass  would  be  attended  with  a  great 
deal  of  incouTenience;  the  profession  would 
beeome  a  political  body,  and  very  trouble- 
some." 

Why,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  not  know  that 
the  profession  must  be  a  political  body  in  a 
certain  sense  ?  and  that  every  association  is, 
whether  belonging  to  profession  or  trade,  so 
far  as  it  regards  the  internal  regulations  of 
their  own  matters  of  business  ? 

The  assertion,  that  ''  they  would  be  all  at 
daggers  drawn,*'  is  a  complement  to  the 
commonalty  of  the  profession,  to  be  sure, 
which  puts  us  below  the  par  of  a  ten  pound 
householder.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
when  a  meeting  for  electing  or  ballotting  a 
member  is  duly  advertised  in  the  leading 
Journals,  that  all  who  choose,  could  not  meet 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  that  purpose, 
like  rational  beings?  Do  you  not  know, 
sir,  that  it  is  monopoly,  injustice,  and  dis- 
affection which  begets  discord  and  tumult  ? 
and  that  if  .the  medical  community  could 
have  exercised  their  own  just  rights,  and  had 
Individually  a  vote,  there  could  be  no  dis- 
affeetion  nor  cause  for  reform  or  inquiry  ? 
For  the  real  object  of  reform  is  to  render 
just  rights  and  privileges  to  all,  thereby  sa- 
tisfying them. 

How  you  could  have  been  so  mistaken  as 
to  have  said  that  "  the  members  in  general 
uronld  sooner  bave  the  privilege  of  all  the 
meetings  of  the  council  being  open  to  them, 
tban  the  right  of  election"  seems  inexplicable, 
unless  it  is  that  in  consequence  of  intimate 
association,  the  mental  vision  of  the  medical 
aristocracy  is  as  much  deranged  as  that  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  community  at  large— 
that  they  both  see  things  through  their  own 
dim  and  falladous  medium,  and  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  actual  wants  and  opinions 
of  the  enlightened  *'  commonalty." 

You  would  not  admit  surgeons  %cho  practise 
pharmacy  to  be  members  of  the  council f  nor 
even  to  be  electors,  because  you  state  they  are 
not  qualified  for  the  higher  branches  of  the 
profession — ^their  time  is  so  engaged  in  phar- 
macy, that  they  have  not  time  to  practise 
fugsry.  ]l«tlwo«ld«sk,iiy  dcatdr^dotlie 


minority  of  general  respectable  mMesA 
titionersooeapy  much  of  their  time  iBsctasJly 
compounding  medxciaes  ?  Do  tbcy  not  Iccrc  tbat 
charge  and  drudgery  to  their  aadstaiiti  mmd 
apprentices  ?    And  even  sapposing  that  they 
did  compound  some  of  their  medicittca  with 
their  own  hands,  would  that  take  vp  man 
time  than  the  employment  of  thoae   mcaaa 
whereby  most  hospital  surgeons  notoaly  gate 
their  appointments,  but  insinuate  theuscivca 
into  practice  afterwards,  via.  fsmily  stall  po- 
litical connexions,  money  infiaence,  or  gain- 
ing the  private  f rieadship  and  support  of  the  go- 
vernors of  charities  and  their  families,  throagh 
the  instrumentality  of  card,  dinner,  aad  baO 
parties  ?    This  is  the  way  in  whSeh 
appointments  are  obtained  in 
by  laborious  professional  study  night  aad  day. 
and  well  tried  professional  merits,    as  yea 
have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  lnsfftaat»> 
Again,  let  me  ask  you,  sir,  did  not  thcifias- 
trious  Abernethy  admiaister  medidiiea  to  bis 
patients  with  his  own  hands?     And,  have 
not  pure  surgeons  as  many  medical  eases  as 
general  practidooers  ?     Vor  it  is  a  fuX  ac- 
knowledged by  all  pure  surgeons,  that  the 
bulk   of  their  practice  consists  €i  ascdical 
cases  ?    All  these  facts  tend  to  prove  that 
no  invidious   line  of  distinction   should  be 
drawn  between  pure  surgeons,  eomnsoaly  so 
called,  and  general  practitioners— that  ^cir 
election  should  depend  upon  absolute  merit, 
which  must  be  determined  by   some  pwbUe 
test,  conducted  by  compete;it  judges. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  obeidxenfly, 

Q.  D.  Dbamot. 

Theatre  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
Gerrad  Street,  Soho. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL* 

Case  qf  SpaKt . 

Akn  ^— ,  aged  thirty-eight,  about  thirteca 
years  since,  after  having  had  several  diseased 
teeth,  which  were  not  extracted,  begaa  to 
have  a  swelling  of  the  gum  of  the  lower  jaw. 
whieh  underwent  a  gradual  enlargement  antU 
within  the  last  few  months,  during  which 
time  its  growth  has  been  much  more  rapid. 
At  the  present  time  it  occupies  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  gum,  from  the  dens  sapicaliK, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  to  the  canine 
tooth  of  the  opposite  side.  The  tnmoar  is 
hard  and  insensible,  nor  does  H  oeciaion  any 
other  inconyenienoe  than  that  whkh  Is  the 
effect  of  its  bulk.  It  ooataiaa,  upon  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  the  stamps  of  several  teeth, 
decayed  down  to  the  gum — ^indeed,  the  re- 
mains of  all  the  teeth  indicated,  except  two 
which  hare  been  extracted.  Its  sise  is  rather 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  its  anterior  position 
protradct  so  onch  m  to  bt  Ttry  TiiiUe  oa 
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speaking ;  its  surface  is  irregularly  lobnlated, 
rising  to  a  greater  height  at  the  front,  Tvhere 
the  decayed  stamps  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw 
allow  it  to  attain  a  greater  bulk. 

Mr.  Walker  performed  the  following  ope- 
ration for  the  remuval  of  the  tumour : — ^An 
incision  was  made  along  the  base  of  the  lower 
jaw,  from  a  little  anterior  to  the  margin  of 
the  left  masseter  muscle  to  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  on  the  opposite  side ;  from  this  another 
incision  was  carried  upwards,  leaving,  how- 
ever, the  margin  of  the  lip  undivided.  The 
flaps  thus  formed  were  then  dissected  oiF  the 
bone,  and  reflected  tipwards.  With  a  small 
key 'hole  saw  an  incision  was  then  made  be- 
tween the  lateral  incisor  and  canine  tooth  in 
front,  and  between  the  last  molar  and  dens 
sapientiae  behind ;  these  were  now  connected 
by  an  incision  extending  below  the  base  of 
the  tumour ;  a  groove  having  thus  been  made 
in  the  bone,  a  pair  of  catting  forceps  were 
employed,  by  which  the  whole  diseased  mass 
was  at  once  removed.  The  surface  of  bone 
thus  left,  presented  some  slight  irregularities, 
which  were  afterwards  taken  away,  as  was 
also  the  stump  of  the  dens  saplentise.  The 
surface  was  then  touched  with  the  actual 
oautcry.  The  edges  of  the  external  wound 
were  then  brought  together  by  sutures. 

Upon  making  a  section  of  the  tumour,  it 
-was  found  to  consist  of  a  hard  dense  texture. 
It  appeared  to  spring  exclusively  from  the 
alveoli  of  the  teeth,  the  texture  of  the  jaw 
itself  appearing  to  be  entirely  free  from  any 
disease. 

No  constitutional  disturbanee  followed  the 
(operation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  edges  of  the 
cxtenud  wound  had  fljrmly  united^ 
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feel  pathognomic  of  anthrax.  The  si£e  of  the 
tumours,  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
were  equally  increasing  up  to  the  date  of  his 
admission,  when  crucial  incisions  were  made 
into  each  of  the  tumours,  which  gave  liim 
great  relief.  A  large  poultice  of  linseed  meal 
was  directed  to  be  applied,  and  he  was  or~ 
dered  to  take  the  Mistura  Salin.  Efferves- 
cent. 

12th.— Ec*  Hyd.  submur.  gr.  vj  ; 

Opii  pulv.  gr.  j.  M.  ft.  Fil. 
h.  s.  s. 
14th. — One  of  the  carbuncles  being  very 
much  inflamed  and  painful,  was  again  incised 
to-day,  and  he  is  ordered  to  take  the  follow- 
ing:— 

](.  Confect.  aromat., 
Ammon  Carb.  a  3  U« 
Mist,  camphors,  §  viii.  M. 
Capt.  cochl.  ij,  ter  quotidie. 
15th. — ^The  incision  has  given  great  relief. 
l*ongue  covered  with  a  whitish  fur ;    great 
thirst;  he  drinks  freely  of  toast-water ;  pulse 
eighty-four,  feeble. 

18th. — Much  better;  tongue  only  slightly 
furred.  As  the  bowels  have  not  been  re- 
lieved lately,  he  is  ordered  to  take  a  common 
aperient  draught. 

23rd. — Much  better  ;  the  inflammation 
has  almost  entirely  subsided,  and  the  sup- 
puration nearly  ceased.  The  poultices  have 
been  discontinued,  and  the  sores  are  now 
dressed  with  adhesive  plaister,  and  they  ap- 
pear disposed  to  heal.  Pulse,  sixty,  full,  but 
not  strong ;  ds  sitting  up  to-day. 

30th. — During  the  last  week  the  patient 
has  made  a  gradual  and  satisfactory  improve- 
ment, and  to-day  is  considered  so  well  as  to 
to  be  discharged  as  cured. 


AwthroT, 

John  Cabtbr,  aged  forty,  a  hackney-coaeh- 
man,  was  admitted  into  Henry  Hoare's  ward, 
June  9th,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Anthony 
Carlirie.  He  is  a  man  of  a  plethoric  habit, 
teving  generally  lived  very  freely,  and  has 
frequently  indulged  in  tiie  use  of  spirits  to 
excess.  During  the  last  month  he  has  felt 
languid  and  poorly,  his  appetite  beeame  im- 
paired, and  latterly  he  has  had  febrile  symp- 
toms. A  week  previous  to  his  admission, 
flwelliog  and  inflammation  first  shewed  them- 
selves on  the  back,  which  were  attended  with 
pain  of  a  hot,  bumiug-like  character. 

Tlic  inflammation  spread  from  three  dis- 
tinct centres,  leading  to  as  many  irregulariy 
dreular,  and  elevated,  but  flattened  tumours. 
Two  of  these  were  seated  high  up  on  the  back, 
betweien  the  two  scapulft,  whilst  the  other 
was  lower  down,  near  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
left  scapula.  The  two  larger  of  these  tu- 
mours possessed  a  diameter  of  about  two 
mcbes,  nnd  the  smaller  one  that  of  an  inch 
«nd  a  half;  they  had  the  pecaliar  bramty 


IHetary  for   Children  from    Three   to  Ten 
Years  ^f  Age,  in  Sussex, 

Sunday,  breakfiwt,  twelve  oanees  bread, 
half  pint  milk  grael ;  dinner,  seven  oancet 
rice  pudding;  supper,  half  pint  milk  gruel. 
— ^Monday,  breakfisst,  twelve  ounces  bread, 
half  pint  milk  grael ;  dinner,  seven  ounces 
suet  pudding;  supper, half  iMnt  milk  gruel. 
-^Tuesday,  breakfast,  twelve  ounces  bread, 
half  pint  milk  grael ;  dinner,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  nratton,  half  pound  potatoes; 
suiter,  half  pint  milk  graeL—Wednesday. 
I»reakfast,  twelve  ounces  bread,  half  pint 
milk  grael ;  dinner,  seven  onnees  riee  pud- 
ding; supper,  brff  pint  milk  gruel.— 
Thursday,  breakfiast,  twelve  onnces  bread, 
half  pint  milk  gruel ;  dinner,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  mutton,  half  pomoid  potatoes  { 
supper,  half  pint  mil^  gruel.— Friday, 
breakfast,  twelve  ounces  bread,  baJf  pint 
milk  gruel ;  dinner,  seven  ounces  suet  pad- 
ding ;  supper,  half  pint  milk  grael.— -Satur- 
day, breakfast,  twelve  oancet  bread,  haii 
pint  milk  grael;  dinner,  two  and  a  half 
oances  mutton,  half  pound  patatoai;  «if 
per,  balf  pint  Bitt  «tiwl% 


800  tkeR^diiy  of  Thaugki^Books,  «c. 

JOieiaty  ftfr^CkHdrai  bdweeH  One  mid  Tkree  vhen  deliyered  in  qnkk  saeeetiicm,  leare 

Yean  qf  Age.  the  shorthand-irriter  behind.^Z>r.  HatUam 

Sondsy,  breakfiut,  ten  ooncn  bread,  half  ^  Thomghi. 

pint  milk   gr^el;  dinner,  twelve  ounces  — a— 

mutton  broth  with  rice ;  lupper,  half  pint  Ctue  Uhuirative  of  the  mfeet  qf  Frieiumi  with 

milk  gruel. — ^Monday,  breakfast,  ten  ounces  Veratria  Ointment  in  Palpitation,  commnat- 

bread,  half  pint  milk  gruel ;  dinner,  five  ^ted  by  WilUam  Porter,  Ssq„  Surgeon, 

ounces  suet  pudding ;  supper,  half  pint  milk  Oower^treet, 

grueL—Tuesday,  breakfast,  ten  ounces  A  lady,  about  twenty-eight  yeais  of  age, 
bread,  half  pint  milk  gruel ;  dinner,  twelve  has  suffered  from  a  dropucal  affeeUon  for 
ounces  mutton  broth  with  rice ;  supper,  half  about  eighteen  months,  accompanied  with  a 
pint  mUk  gruel.— Wednesday,  breakfast,  considerable  degree  of  palpitation  of  the 
ten  ounces  bread,  half  pint  miUc  gruel ;  din«  heart  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and 
Aer,  seven  ounces  rice  pudding;  supper,  these  symptoms  appeared  to  be  connected 
half  pint  milk  gruel.— Thursday,  breakfast,  with  irregular  menstruation,  from  which 
ten  ounces  bread,  half  pint  mUk  gruel ;  din-  the  patient  had  suffered  for  some  time.  The 
ner,  twelve  ounces  mutton  broth  with  rice ;  lower  extremities  were  oedematous,  and 
supper,  half  pint  milk  gruel.— Friday,  there  was  difficulty  of  respiration  and  ge- 
breakftst,  ten  ounces  bread,  half  pint  milk  neral  nervous  excitement.  In  the  treat- 
gruel;  dinner,  Are  ounces  suet  pudding;  mentof  the  disease  various  measures wer« 
supper,  half  pint  milk  gruel.— Saturday,  employed  without  much  benefit,  until  about 
breakfast,  ten  ounces  bread,  half  pint  milk  two  months  ago,  when  the  cedematous  state 
gruel ;  dinner,  twelve  ounces  mutton  broth  of  the  extremities  was  much  relieved  by 
with  rice ;  supper,  half  pint  milk  gruel.     .  ;  the  use  of  diuretics  and  drastic  purgatives ; 

^-o —  the  palpitation,   however,   continued   the 

THE  RAPIDITY  OF  THOUGHT.  same  as  before.     As  this  latter  symptom 

All  popular  and  settled  notions,  however  ^!f  peculiarly  winoying  to  the  patient,  the 

unfounded,  like  prejudices  early  imbibed,  »*<»»Pk  ^  »M«  *?,i;«"**>^!  it  by  means  of 

are   with   difficulty   eradicated.      Among  »nointment  made  with  twenty  grams  of  ve- 

these  may  be  instanced  the  dictum  of  the  »tn*^to  one  drachm  of  lard,  and  a  small 

astonishing  rapidity  of  Thought,  which  ig  pwt  of  this  was  ordered  to  be  rubbed  over 

almost  proverbisl,  and  generally  believed :  »«  wpon  w  the  heart  for  ten  minntea 

even  Mr.  Tooke,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2S.  conforms  "**  and  morning.    After  the  second  or 

to  thU  established  maxim:  "Words  have  ^  ^"!i^«°  ^  palpitation  disappeajred 

been  called  winged:  and  they  well  deserve  ~?"?  T**°  the  irregularity  in  the  pulse; 

that  name,  when  their  abbreviations  are.  *^»**^^S***?f»"A'*^^?  '^^  ^'  *"* 

compared  with  the  progress  which  speech  •Ithough  the  patiratis  stiU  unwell,  it  has  not 

could  make  without  these  inventions ;  but  wtumed.— 3Vni*««  on  the  Hanmadaeem. 

when  compared  with  the  rapidUg  qf  thought/  -oA^tf 

they  have  not  the  smallest  claim  to  that  BOOKS, 

title."     By  calculation,  the  progress  of  lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary 

fight  from  the  sun  and  other  luminaries  ui  Organs.    By  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart., 

■aid  to  be  ascertained;   and  likewiBe  the  V.P.R.S.,   Serjeant  Surgeon  to  the  King, 

tate  at  which  sound  travels :  but  hitherto  tao  and  Surseon  to  St  George's  Hospital.    Se- 

contrivance  has  been  fiibricated  to  estimate  c<md  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Addi- 

the  rapidity  of  thought.     If  the  succession  tions.  8vo.  pp.  329.  1835.  Iiongmaii  &  Co. 

of  our  thoughts  should  be  more  rapid  than  Practical  Kxaminations  on  the  immediat* 

they  can  be  distinctly  ai>prehended,  con-  IVeatmentof  the  principal  Emergencies  that 

fusion  must  ensue,  and  their  rapidity  would  occur  in  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  systema* 

lender  them  useless.     Our  perceptions  are  tically  arranged.    Part  the  Second.    By 

regulated  by  the  same  law.    If  the  pris-  W.  S.  Oke,  M.D.,  and  extra  Licentiate  of 

matic  colours  be  painted  on  a  sui&ce  wnich  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London. 

IS  revolved  with  great  rapidity,  the  indivi-  8vo.,  pp.  163.  1835.    Longman  &  Go. 

dual  colours  will  not  be  apparent.     Tbe  A  Further  Inquiry  concerning  Conatitn- 

succession  of  sounds  to  a  dennite  number,  tional  Irritation,  and  the  Pathology  of  the. 

may  be  severally  distingnished,  in  a  certain  Nervous  System.    By  Benjamin  Tntvers, 

interval :  but  if  the  succession  be  increased  F.R.S.,   Semor  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's 

beyond  the  power  of  discrimination,  thejr  Hoapital.    8vo.,  pp.  444.    London.  1835. 

will  impress  the  ear  as  one  unifiirm  sound.  Longman  &  Co. 

The  same   principle  most  regulate   our  A  TraaUse  on  Pulmonary  Consumption ; 

thoughts,  whether  they  be  composed  of  comprehending  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cfaoses, 

ideas  or  words,  or,  if  it  be  possible,  of  both  Nature,  Prevention,  and  Treatment,  of  Tu- 

jumbled  together.    It  does  not  appear  that  berenloas  and  Scrofulous  Diseases  in  Ge- 

our  thoughts  for  any  useful  purpose,  which  neraL     By  James   Clark,   H.D.,  F.R.S., 

must  imply  their  communication  to  others,  Consulting  Physician  to  their  Majesties  the 

or  for  a  record  in  written  characters,  tan  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Ice.  kc 

be  more  rapid  than  the  intelligible  pronun-  London,  1835.    6vo.,pp.399.    Sherwood^ 

cvtionof  the  words  themitlvcs,  and  which,  Oilberi^  and  Piper. 
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SELECT  LECTURES, 

FROM 

M.  BROUSSAIS* 

Course  of  General  Pathology  and  Therapeuiiet  ; 
translated  and  revised 

By  JAMES  MANBY  GULLY,  M.D. 

*     LICTURK   Till. 


Thb  progQOsts  of  rheumatism  has  reference 
to  its  degree.  I  can  certify  to  you,  that 
when  recent,  and  accompanied  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat,  it  may  be  arrested  by 
the  same  means  that  are  effectual  in  any 
other  inflammation.  I  have  cured  hundreds 
of  cases  by  leeching  and  cupping  ;  the  lat- 
ter succeeds-  well  in  the  fiat  muscles,  but, 
in  thick  muscles,  leeches  are  preferable,  be- 
cause they  are  capable  of  withdrawing  blood 
from  a  greater  distance.  To  place  the  two 
means  in  comparative  juxtaposition,  and 
enable  you  to  form  a  judgment  of  them,  I 
will  quote  the  case  of  a  man  of  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  lately  in  my  service,  who 
fell  on  his  right  hip,  and  suffered  from  a 
muscular  inflammation ;  this  was  first 
treated  with  cupping  and  poultices,  which 
did  not  give  the  slightest  relief;  whereas  a 
free  application  of  leeches,  on  the  following 
day,  brought  .the  patient  round  immediately 
— a  warning  fact  to  those  who  affect  to  des- 
pise the  remedial  agency  of  leeches.  And, 
if  it  please  those  individuals,  I  would  main- 
tain, that  when  the  inflammation  is  recent, 
tliough  not  phlegmonous,  local  bleedings 
are  most  strikingly  influential :  though  it  is 
but  fair  to  state,  that  they  do  not  succeed 
when  the  disease  is  chronic,  the  fact  being, 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  blood  leaves  the 
part  in  proportion  as  it  proceeds  to  atrophy, 
and  as  the  vessels  become  obliterated,  thus 
presenting  no  appropriate  case  for  leeching. 
But  are  we  on  this  nccount  to  violently  sti- 
mulate the  patient,  to  set  him  on  fire,  or  ex- 
pose him  to  the  reverberations  of  extreme 
ueat,  hke  spitted  game  P  Not  at  all ;  for 
you  will  thereby  bestow  on  him  the  gift  of 
some  visceral  inflammation.  Were  it  pos- 
•Ible  to  communicate  to  him  an  uniform  and 
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su^ined  heat,  such  as  exists  in  hot  cli- 
mates, well  and  good;  he  would  speedily 
be  cured.    This  any  one  will  maintain  who 
has  observed  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
those  climates,  though  it  ia  impossible  to 
obtain  such  evidence  in  northern  regions. 
Many  of  our  rheumatic  patients  go  to  warm 
latitudes  and  get  well,  return  to  cold  ones 
and  relapse.      Heat,  therefore,  in  the  agent 
more  especially  appropriate  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  in  question.      But,  be- 
cause external  heat  cures,  would  you  infer 
that  it  is  necessary  to  heat  your  patients  in- 
ternally— to  give  them  stimulant,  sudorific 
decoctions,  tincture  of  guiacum,  &c.  P  This 
would  be  all  very  well,  if  we  were  sure 
that  the  stimulation  of  the  viscera  would 
not  remain  predominant,  but  would  always 
produce    sweating.      Suppose    that    you 
thereby  succeeded  in  givingsome  relief,  have 
you  not,  during  the  winter,  the  almost  in- 
cessant action  of  cold,  and  can  you  promise 
to  resist  the  cooling  influence  of  a  medium 
like  our*s  by  means  of  sudorificsP    If  so, 
you  will  be  mistaken ;  neither  against  rheu- 
matism, nor  against  gout,  are  there   any 
specific  remedies  taken   from  the    list  of 
drugs.    You  must  act  upon  the  skin,  or, 
giving  your  remedies  a  different  direction, 
act  so  as  not  to  endanger  your  patients*  life 
by  presenting  them  with  a  chronic  gastritis. 
I  repeat  it,  I  have  had  rheumatic  patients 
under  my  care  who  did  well  by  being  kept 
warm,  by  using  frictions,  and  taking  emol- 
lient or  gelatinous  baths,    to   which  aro- 
matics  were  added,  or  which  were  charged 
with  sulphurous  and  gaseous  matters ;  after 
which  the  surface  was  covered  with  cotton 
clothing,  which  kept  op  the  transpiration 
and  diminished  the  general  suffering.  If  the 
pains  were  excessive,  1  gave  them  narcotics, 
having  a  care  not  to  harm  the  stomach.     I 
once  applied  this  treatment  to  a  general 
officer,    who  went  on    well   with  it,  but 
thought  it  too  tardy  in  progress,  telling  me 
that  he  once  met  with  a  person  who  cured 
rheumatism  by  a  mixture  of  sudorifics  and 
purgatives.    He  took  this  mixture,  which 
gave  him  a  gastritis  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  subsequent  to  which  a  pulmonary 
congestion  came  on,  and  be  died. 
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To  talk  of  withdrawing  a  rheumatic  ha-  of  which  is  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 

moar  that  has  been  concentrated  on  the  vis-  aponeuroses  and  other  fibrous  tissues,    as 

cera,  is  mere  nonsense,  and  moreover  leads  shown  by  BichAt.    The  impress  of  coldbein^ 

to  the  compromise  of  your  patient's  life,  made  on  this  enveloping  tissue,  begets  in  it  an 

Persons  thus  treated  come  to  you  with  some  irritative  movement,  which  may  become  an 

acute  affection,  the  cause  of  which  you  do  actual  inflammation  ;  there  is  then  an  ex- 

not  detect,  but  only  the  consequent  mis-  ternal  neuritis,  and  this  sooner  or  later  im- 

chiefs;  you  behold  an  ataxic  fever,  a  dothi-  plicates  the  central  nervous  substance.     It 

nentery,  an  apoplexy,  the  serious  nature  of  is  frequently  complicated  with  rheumatic 

which  \a  \n  striking  contrast  with  the  inno-  irritation^  but  may  exist  without  it.  We  will 

cudus  character  of  the  primitive  disease ;  you  first  consider  it  in  its  isolated  character,  and 

wonder  how  inflammation  has  come  to  be  shall  then  be  able  better  to  conceive  of  it  in 

80  fiercely  developed  in  the  viscera — yet,  in  its  complicated  condition, 

the  commencement,  there  was  nothing  more  Sensitive  persons  who  have  suffered  from 

than  a  rheumatism !    This  should  make  you  cold,  particularly  of  the  feet  and  hands,  often 

.feel  tl^at  oo  disease  whatever  is  inconsequent  have  lancinating  pains  along  the  limbs,  pains 

or  to  be  qeglected,  and  that  it  is  by  approxi-  that  are  the  preludes  of  neuritis.    A  medical 

mating  things  small  with  great  that  you  are  man  readily  recognises  them :  I  have  several 

to  become  real  medical  men,  and  not  by  times  felt  them,  and  could  not  mistake  them 

writing  forty  or  fifty  accounts  of  the  most  again.     If  one  can  have  such  pains  from  the 

ferious  disorders,  having  no  care  for  the  impress  of  cold,  you  need  not  be  astonished 

^liqor  oneS)  for  the  precious  reason   that  that  the  irritation  of  which  they  are  the  evi- 

^ey  are  not  worth  the  trouble.  dence  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a  phlegmasia. 

To  sum  up ;  when  recent  and  slight,  rheu-  becomes  predominant  in  the  nerves,  and  gives 

watism  is  removable  by  leechei ;  when  of  rise  to  nervous  rheumatism.    This  is  more 

laager  tt^ding,  it  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of.  particularly  observed  in  the  thigh,  and  then 

put  at  what  epoch  does  it  cease  to  be  thus  has  the  name  'of  sciatica;  the  seat  of  it  is 

removable  P    This  it  is  hard  to  answer;  to  easily  pointed  out,  inasmuch  as  it  follows  the 

judge  on  the  question  you  must  possess  a  track  of  the  nerve.     Pressure  with  the  finger 

(apt  and  habit  of  observation,  which  I  could  causes  a  prolongation  of  the  pain  in  it,  and 

apt  impt^rt  to  ypu  in  one  nor  even  in  a  hun-  a  kind  of  electric  movement  along  its  course; 

qre^  lectures;  nothing  but  good  clinical  in-  at  the  same  time  the  muscles  contract.     Va- 

ftruction  can  supply  it.  rieties  in  the  pain  may  obtain  according  as 

Wlien  the  disease  is  chronic  and  the  parts  the  main  point  of  irritation  is  higher  or 

^coipe  cold,  a  local  heat  must  be  maintained;  lower,  according  as  it  affects  the  internal  or 

warin  baths,  slightly  exciting  poultices,  and  external,  the  superficial  or  deep-seated  ner- 

vapour  baths,  must  be  employed,  with  nar-  vous  fibres.  When  sciaticx  are  very  inflam- 

sotics  internally,  if  there  be  great  pain ;  a  matory  the  pains  are  agonizing ;  the  mus- 

nutritious  die^  should  be  ordered  sufficient  cular  contractions  aggravate  them  and  caose 

tp  keep  up  the  circulation,  but  not  so  stimu-  them  to  pass  through  the  nerves  like  electric 

lating  as  to  induce  phlegmasias ;  and,  above  sparks,  particularly  if  the  nerves  are  in  com- 

all,  care  should  be  had  not  to  torment  the  munication  with  the  visceral  nerves ;  the 

yisceral  apparatus  by  medicines.  The  freshly  slightest  movement  is  intolerable,  and  the 

drawn  skins  pf  new)y  killed  animals,  warm  spasms  may  extend  to  the  brain.     If  the 

■and  and  milk  baths,  &c.  all  act  by  main-  disease  is  not  overcome,  muscular  irritation 

taining  a  gentle  external  heat,  which  opens  is  superadded  and  becomes  inveterate,  the 

the  skin  and  calms  the  irritation.    Nature  limbsbecomebent,contracted,  and  atrophied, 

effects  the  rest.    Fortunately  the  warm  wea-  Sometimes  the  sensibility  and  phlegmaua 

ther    pomes  in  aid    after  a   few   months,  are  so  concentrated  in  the  most  painful  parts 

and  the  patients  come  round.    As  regards  that  gangrenous  eschars  form.    These  phe- 

i^teraal  affectionsi  the  same  theory  holds  as  nomena  are  more  usually  observed  in  the 

in  gout.    If  the  pains  are  unattended  by  thighs  and  hips ;  but  the  brachial  nerves  are 

p)ilegmasia,  sedatives  are  given :  if,  they  are  also  liable  to  them,  and  the  phlegmasia  that 

aiiptual  phlegmasiK,  you  attack  them  with  possesses  them  may  be  complicated  with  that 

^ti^hlogistics ;  if  there  is  transfer  or  metas-  of  the  muscles.    When  the  inflammation  is 

tfsis  internally ,  you  establish  blisters  or  other  acute,  there  is  heat  and  gorging  in  connexion 

revocations  on  the  part  that  has  been  deprived  with  the  seat  of  the  disease.     I  f  remedies  are 

of  its  energy.  not  applied,  it  very  rarely  ceases  of  itself; 

I^euralgia, — Under  the  influence  of  cold,  the  same  happens  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower 

inritatioii  is  sometimes  observed  to  predomi-  limbs — the  nerves  become  disorganised,  the 

n^te  vn  the  external  nervous  branches  and  muscles  retracted,  and    suppurations    and 

cords,  and  you  have  then  a  kind  of  nervoos  eschars  may  form. 

rhepmatism.  Certain  nerves  are  more  sub-  Keuralgiae  of  the  face  are  of  two  kinds ; 
ject  to  it  than  others.  How  does  it  occur?  one  involving  the  eye  and  forehead,  in  which 
Not  more  mysteriously  than  in  the  preceding  there  are  convulsiA-e  movements  of  the  eye- 
tissues.  The  peculiar  pulp  of  the  nerves  is  lids,  acute  pains  in  the  nervoos  twigs  of  tkc 
enveloped  in  a  gelatinous,  ccUulo-fibrous  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  suborbital  and  so- 
tiwue,  abominated  neurilema,  the  structure  perior  maxillary ;  the  other  affecting  the  in- 
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Hnot  mttilUry  branch,  ito  dental  and  facial  «ntire  thickness  of  the  skfai;  bjnt  do  not  be 

twiga,and  accompanied  with  the  same  kind  of  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  employ  them,  for 

paine  and  eontractiona,  of  varied  violence,  you  may  retard  or  even  altogethar  obviate 

of  the  muielea  of  the  same  side  of  the  face,  the  cure.    I  have  often  completed  euree  al- 

In  all  these  cases,  but  especially  in  the  ready  half  effected  by  leeches,  by  means  of 

former,  the  irritation  may  be  commuoicaied  acetate  of  morphia  used  in  the  endermie 

to  the  nervous  centres,  and  endanger  life.  method  over  the  course  of  the  nerve  or  on 

What  does  dissection  show,  and  what  is  the  most  painful  portion  of  it. 

imr  prognostic  in  these  affections  P    Dtssec-  All  these  means  failing,  we  hM  into  em- 

tion  discovers  inflamed  nerves,  red  or  black,  piricism,  and   give   narcotic   preparations, 

•ccordingto  the  degree  and  dumtion  of  the  emetic  and    sudorific   mixtures,  Meglin's 

ioflammation;    disorganized  nerves,  some-  pills,  or  unknown   formulas.    But  whilst 

times  exhibiting  solutions  of  continuity  in  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  patient  in  ad* 

the  branches  and  cords,  but  particularly  in  .  ministering  these  various  remedies,  we  must 

Ibe  large  trunks.     In  a  less  inflammatory  never  lose  sight  of  the  organ  in  which  they 

ahade,  we  meet  with  infiltrations  of  gela-  are  to  be  deposited,  the  stomadi ;  for  it  may 

linous  and  albuminous  matter,  a  kind  of  thereby  become  inflamed  or  contract  a  pre- 

gftngUons  that  have  become  developed,  and  dominating  nervous  irritation.    In  &ct,  sti- 

are,  as  it  were,  incrusted  with  earthy  matters  mulating  treatment  not  only  creates  gas- 

•~4n  short,  we  meet  with  all  the  disorders  of  tritis,  but  neuroses  of  the  stomach  as  well, 

•ob-taflammation.     Sometimes,  in  conse-  that  are  obstinate  in  kind  and  serious  in 

quence  of  the  violence  of  the  phlegmasia,  a  character.     In  such  case,  the  only  refuge  is 

phlegmonous  abscess  forms,  in  which  the  in  a  warm  climate. 

nerve  is  comprehended  and  disorganized.  A  last  resource  is  found  in  the  seotioq  of 

These  alterations,  the  varieties  of  which  are  the  nerve ;  you  may  do  it  in  superciliary, 

numerous,  and  not  described  here  as  in  a  suborbital,  or  maxillary  regions ;   but  cak 

Ireatise  on  pathological  anatomy,  lead  to  a  you  cut  across  the  ischiatic,  the  brachial,  the 

miserable  and  often  excruciating  suffering,  median,  &c.P  Assuredly  not ;  the  most  that 

This  may  suffice  for  the  prognosis.  you  can  do  is  to  take  away  any  ganglion  or 

In  the  treatment,  leeches  stand  first.     I  tumour  that  compresses  tne  nerves  in  ques- 

am  sorry  for  those  who  do  not  patronize  tion.    Here,  then,  we  must  be  content  with 

them,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  re-  local  bleedings,  revulsives,  sedatives,  change 

doce  this  inflammation  both  in  the  leg  and  of  climate,  and  certain  remedies  attended 

in  the  arm  and  &ce.     I  exhibit  proofs  of  with  more  or  less  danger,  and  therefore  to 

Ihis  on  all  possible  occasions,  and  such  are  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution. 

very  fr^oent  in  my  military  practice.  Dis-  Regarding  neuralgiae  that  are  owing  to 

orderly  privates,  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  suppression  of  some  hasmorrhage,  the 

•n  icy  wind  for  several  hours  together,  are  menses  or  piles,  to  the  cessation  of  an  ex* 

often  brought  to  me  in  a  neuralgic  state,  ternal  suppuration  or  secretory  irritation,  of 

with  such  violent  pains  and  contractions  as  which  I  have  not  spoken,  the  only  point 

to  render  it  impossible  to  touch  or  shake  they  exhibit  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 

4hem  in  the  least  without  causing  intense  is  the  indication  of  revocatlve  means,  such 

pain.    Now,  I  speedily  cure  these  with  the  as  leeches  to  the  anus  or  vulva,  sinapisms  or 

io  much  slandered  leeches;  but  there  should  blisters  on  the  seat  of  some  dartre,  or  df 

be  no  chariness  of  them ;  fifty,  sixty,  eighty  some  suppressed  suppuration.    This  rule  of 

should  be  applied  at  once,  and  repeated  if  action  applies  in  all  cases  where  a  greater  ir- 

needed ;  a  small  number  produces  no  effect,  ritation  has  succeeded  to  a  lesser  one. 

We  then  employ  emollient  poultices  and  Lymphatic  Jnfiammaiion  qf  the  Legt.'^TMM 

powerfully  narcotic  ointments,  and  in  two  disease  is  also  developed  after  the  impres- 

br  three  days  the  disease  will  have  disap-  sion  of  cold,  which  is  its  cliief  though  not 

peared.    Should  you  be  very  nice  with  it,  its  sole  cause,  for  it  may   be  induced  by 

and,  instead  of  this  energetic  treatment,  forced  exercise  or  contusions.  Its  mechanism 

combat  it  with  antispasmodics,  in  conformity  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  affeetions* 

with  the  vague  precepts  of  a  by-gone  pa-  It  is  an  irritation  that  seizes  on  the  lym* 

thology,  you  will  see  it  aggravated,  and  phatic  vessels  and  ganglions,  leads  them  to 

perhaps  propagated  over  the  economy,  and  inflammation  and  gives  rise  to  a  congestion 

then,  not  having  been  able  to  subdue  it  in  and  painful  condition  of  the  whole  of  one 

its  simple  condition,  what  will  you  do  now  thigh  or  of  both,  effects  that  follow  the  more 

that  it  IS  complicated  P  certainly  if  the  skin  is  in  a  state  of  perspim- 

Neuralgia  depending  on  some  external  tion  at  the  time  the  cold  acts  upon  it.  Tbia 
violence,  as  a  blow,  a  &11,  an  effort,  intense  is  the  case  with  lying-in  females,  who  are 
heat  from  the  close  proximity  of  a  furnace  more  especially  subject  to  it.  When  cold 
or  fire,  is  to  be  similarly  treated.  If,  after  seizes  them  after  delivery,  and  when  a  trans- 
employing  these  means  to  the  proper  extent,  fer  of  action  from  the  uterus  to  the  mammse 
yon  have  not  entirely  succeeded,  you  have  is  going  on,  which  transfer  is  always  accom- 
■till  revulsives,  rubefiACieut  ointments,  blis-  panied  with  copious  sweats,  they  may  be 
teiB,  and  particularly  moxas,  which  should  attacked  with  this  affection,  which  among 
be  repeated,  without  burning  through  the  the  Bnglish  is  called  phUgmatia  aXba  dokiUn 
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One  or  more  red  lines  are  observed  along  activity  and  the  powers  of  the  little  indivi- 

the  internal  part  of  the  thigh ;  a  series  of  duals ;  for  there  is  in  them,  in  regard  to 

smaller  ganglions  is  felt,  and  the  cellalar  vital  resistance  and  the  power  of  supporting 

tissue  is  tumefied.    If  the  phlegmasia  does  losses  of   blood,  differences  analogous  to 

not  predominate,  there  is  a  tense  cedema  un-  those  remarked  in  persons  more  advanced 

yielding  to  the  hand,  and  excessively  pain-  in  age.                  ___«_ 
ful  from  the  quantity  of  nerves  that  ac* 

company  the  ganglions  and  vessels;  the  ir-  We  have  beheld  inflammation  in  the  ex- 
ritation  is  communicated  to  the  heart,  and  ternal  parts,  in  the  skin,  in  the  subcuta- 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  fever.  This  ir-  neous  cellular  tissue,  the  articulations,  the 
ritation  may  be  est^lished  internally,  and  muscular  aud  aponeurotic  tissue,  and  the 
give  rise  to  a  visceral  congestion  and  phleg-  nervous  cords  of  the  limbs,  particularly  in 
masia  that  becomes  predominant,  and  is  at-  the  larger  ones.  One  fact  must  have  struck 
tended  with  great  danger.  The  external  you,  that  the  fever  is  always  in  a  direct 
phlegmasia  is  in  itself  a  serious  matter  de-  ratio  with  the  external  inflammation.  In 
manding  immediate  arrestation,  for  in  a  very  fact  you  have  seen,  that  a  slight  inflam ma- 
short  time  it  is  apt  to  cause  extensive  and  tion  causes  no  fever,  that  a  greater  induced 
numerous  abscesses,  purulent  collections  and  it ;  that  when  the  inflammation  that  has  ex- 
absorption  of  pus,  succeeded  by  hectic  fe-  cited  the  fever  has  been  reduced  by  local 
ver,  provided  death  has  not  taken  place  means,  the  fever  ceases ;  that  if  any  cause 
during  the  acute  stage ;  thus,  there  is  the  reproduces  this  inflammation,  and  gives  it  a 
local  danger  and  the  danger  of  visceral  con-  fresh  impetus,  the  fever  re-appears.  In  pe- 
gestions.  The  disease  is  not,  however,  so  ripatetic  inflammations,  such  as  those  of  the 
rapid  in  its  progress ;  after  a  few  days,  the  articulations  and  muscles,  you  have  seen 
pain  may  abate  and  an  engorgement  and  the  fever  appear  with  the  local  inflammation, 
snbinflammatory  state  remain,  approaching  and  disappear  with  it.  Together  with  the 
to  elephantiasis  aud  tending  to  the  degenera-  fever,  you  have  always  observed  lassitude, 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  tissues.  a  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  sto- 

What  treatment  should  we  employ  P  mach,  an  alteration  of  the  principal  secre- 
Leechcs  again.  They  ouly  withdraw  a  blood  tions,  the  sweat,  the  sebaceous  matter  of 
mixed  with  serum,  but  they  nevertheless  the  skin,  the  urine,  and  the  mucus  of  the 
produce  a  rapid  disgorging,  followed  by  re  •  tongue.  You  may  have  been  able  to  judge 
solution.  True,  we  thereby  miss  the  op-  by  the  disorder  of  the  appetite,  that  the 
portunity  of  relating  some  long  tales  and  secretions  of  the  digestive  canal  are  also  de- 
beautiful  dissections  ;  but  is  not  the  cure  ranged— a  fact  that  receives  additional  con- 
worth  them  all  P  And  this  is  more  certain,  firmation  from  the  declaration  of  the  patient 
as  we  have  been  careful  speedily  to  attack  that  he  has  sometimes  a  bilious  taste  in 
the  first  points  of  irritation;  for  inflam-  sometimes  a  clammy  condition  of  the 
m&tion,  like  a  fire,  has  always  a  starting  mouth,  when  irritation  existed  in  the  sto- 
poiut,  and  must  be  attacked  at  an  early  pe-  mach,  and  that  he  has  nothing  of  the  kind 
nod,  if  we  hope  to  stay  its  progress. .  Alter  when  that  irritation  disappeared.  We  have 
leeches  you  have  compression,  which,  pru-  also  spoken  of  glandular  lymphatic  inflam- 
dently  employed,  and  at  the  fit  time,  may  mations,  and  shown  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  greatly  advantageous.  But  should  a  de-  be  taken  from  the  general  rule — that  they 
cidedly  chronic  state  declare  itself  in  spite  depend,  as  do  the  others,  on  an  irritation  ap- 
nf  these  means,  or  because  they  have  not  plied  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  ;  that,  in 
been  employed,  the  case  puts  on  a  more  se-  like  manner,  they  occasion  fever  and  dis- 
nous  aspect.  At  present  1  shall  not  enter  on  ordered  secretions,  and  that  these  phenomena 
this  point,  but  reserve  it  for  some  other  time,  disappear  with  them. 

Erysipelas    of    neio-bom     Infants,  —  It  Such  are  the  leading  facts  that  would 

depends  on  the  same  causes,  and  is  deve-  strike  you  in  this  somewhat  abridged,  but 

loped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  sufficiently  explicit  relation  that  I  gave  yon 

disease.   Some  have  forbidden  such  children  of  the  phenomena  of   external  inflamma- 

to  be  bled,  but  they  are  wrong ;  two  or  three  tions.  On  one  point  1  laid  particular  stress^- 

leeches  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  that  the  danger  here  is  in  a  ratio  of  the 

the  congested  points ;  nor  is  it  in  this  par-  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  inflammations, 

ticular  case  that  their  utility  is  exhibited,  because  the  internal  disorder  is  always  pro* 

Children  often  come  into  the  world  with  a  portioned  to  them;  and  on  this  other  point — 

decided  inflammatory  tendency.     A  mono-  that  the  visceral  inflammation  supervening 

graph  has  lately  been  written  on  this  subject,  on  them  may  become  the  predominant  af- 

aa  if  it  were  something  new,  though  it  is  a  fection,    and   compromise  life.    This  is  a 

long  standing  one  in  the  physiological  doc-  standard  proposition,  and  may  be  adduced  as 

trine,    which,   long  ago,   maintained   that  the  leading  and  most  important  truth  of  our 

children  are  often  born   with  all  kinds  of  medical  epoch. 

phlegmasiae,  scute  or  chronic,  apparent  or  As  regards  chronicity,  you  have  seen  that 

non-apparent.  When  observed,  they  should  when  the  inflammatory  state  was  extinct  a 

becoml)atted  byantiphlogistics,  asin  adults,  less  active  irritation  often  remained,  which 

proportioning  the  means  to  the   degree  of  does  not  pass  rapidly  towaxfU  supparatozy 
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di$org;AnizBtioo,  but  which  tends  to  denatu- 
ralise the  nutrition  of  the  parts,  and  that 
then  the  disease  was  constituted  of  a  sub- 
inflammation.  These  details  I  shall  repro- 
duce under  the  head  of  sub-inflamraation, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  these  irri- 
tations should  be  considered  in  the  sobin- 
flamraatory  as  well  as  in  the  inflammatory 
state. 

I  told  you,  with  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment, that  whenever  the  physician  comes  in 
time  to  circumscribe  the  inflammation,  and 
attack  its  two  fundamental  elements,  con- 
gestion and  pain,  he  puts  a  stop  to  the  mor- 
bid scene,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
propagation  of  the  irritation  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore  nothing  to 
fear  for  the  life  of  his  patient;  but  that  if 
there  existed  in  the  individual  affected  with 
an  external  phlegmasia,  a  disposition  to 
an  internal  one,  or  if  he  already  had  one, 
the  former  aids  the*  dcvelopinent  or  ag- 
gravation of  the  latter,  and  the  patient  may 
be  carried  off,  notwithstanding  every  care. 
This  question,  however,  I  shall  more  fully 
enter  upon  when  we  come  to  the  account  of 
internal  phlegmasia,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
which  more  gradually,  we  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  inflammations  of 
the  mucous  apertures,  in  which  inflamma- 
tion is  more  nearly  situated  to  the  viscera, 
and  more  generally  afliects  them.  Indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  these 
inflammations,  as  well  as  more  external 
ones,  do  not  primarily  spring  from  the  vis- 
cera; but  so  soon  as  you  asaertain  that  the 
febrile  disorder  and  derangement  of  the 
functions  have  appeared  subsequent  to  them, 
the  distinction  is  thereby  established,  and 
you  enter  upon. the  question  we  are  now 
upon. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  external 
secondary  inflammations,  such  as  small  pox, 
scarlatina,  meaales,  &c.,  because  they  are 
only  episodes  of  some  internal  inflammation 
that  always  precedes  them,  and  you  ought 
never  to  confound  with  them  the  cases  of 
external  primitive  inflammations  that  are 
accompanied  with  a  predisposition  to  visce- 
ral irritations,  or  with  already  formed  inter- 
nal phlegmasias ;  this  would  be  taking  the 
eflect  for  the  cause,  or  a  simple  coincidence 
for  a  result.  ^^^^^ 

We  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  inflam- 
mations that  are  seated  in  the  origins  of  the 
mucous  membranes;  this  will  lead  us  to 
those  of  the  viscera.  And  first,  of  the  in- 
flammations of  the  genito-urinary  mucous 
membrane. 

Vreihritia, — In  placing  uretritis  in  this 
category  of  inflammations,  I  only  speak  of 
that  which  is  not  specific,  inasmuch  as  I 
carefully  exclude  such  phlegmasiee  from  the 
descriptions  I  give.  I  only  enter  upon  the 
pure  and  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  which  may  be 
either  acute  or  cbronici  and  in  this  respect 


is  similarly  characterized  with  other  inflam- 
mations. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  excessive 
excitations  of  the  urethral  gland,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally — those  caused  by 
the  venereal  action  and  masturbation  for 
instance.  To  these  a  third  cause  may  be 
added,  the  action  of  bougies  and  irritating 
injections  in  the  urethra ;  I  see  no  others 
that  can  be  adduced.  To  say  that  urethritis 
consequent  on  coition  is  the  effect  of  the 
absorptton  of  a  virus  during  the  act,  is  ad- 
vancing what  cannot  be  proved ;  for  some 
women  affected  with  vaginal  inflammation 
give  urethritis  to  certain  individuals,  and  do 
not  give  it  to  others ;  and  again,  some  wo- 
men, who  have  neither  vaginitis  nor  urethri- 
tis, nevertheless  give  the  latter  to  men: 
this  is  au  undeniable  fact. 

Urethritis  is  more  particularly  apt  to  occur 
in  youth,  a  period  of  life  when  the  mucous 
membranes    are   more    irritable,  and    the 
abuses    of   coition  and    masturbation    are 
freely  indulged  in.     It  is  well  known  that 
vaginal    phlegmasias,    even    such    as    are 
scarcely  i'elt  by  the  woman,  may  yet  com- 
municate urethral  inflammation.  As  regards 
those  that  are  owing  to  the  introduction  of  ir- 
ritating injections  into  the  urethra, and  which 
may  be  artificaliy  produced  in  animals  by 
injections  of   chlorine,  soda,  or    irritating 
salts,   they  are  seen  in  man  after  similar 
modifications,  after  stimulating  injections 
employed  as  remedies  in  some  disease  of 
the  urethra  or  bladder.     I  am  acquainted 
with  a  person  who  was  sent  last  year  to  Ba- 
reges, and  M-as  recommended  to  inject  the 
waters  of  the  place;  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  contracted  a  violent  urethritis.     It 
may  aUo  be  produced  by  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  a  bougie  or  sound.     You  will 
perhaps  say  that  this  kind  of  urethritis  has 
not  so  regular  a  progress  as  that  which  de- 
pends on  excess  in  coition,  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  this;  sometimes  they  are  regular 
in  progress,    at  others    nut:    I  have  seen 
many  that  were  produced  by  masturbation, 
perfectly    regular  in  their    progress.    A» 
there  is  much  darkness  on  the  subject,  you 
must  stay  by  what  is  the  actual  case,  and 
not  seek  to  establish  impossible  distinctions. 
The  characters  of  urethritis  are  in  the  first 
place  the  four  general  ones  of  tumefaction, 
redness,  heat,  and  pain.  It  sometimes  begins 
in  the  prepuce  and  gland,  and  is  propagated 
along  the  urethra  to  the  fossa  navicularis ; 
in  such  cases,  an  itching  sensation  with  in- 
crease of  venereal  appetite  is  often  expe- 
rienced two  or  three  days  before  anything  is 
felt  in  the  urethra  itself. 

On  examining  the  prepuce  and  gland  you 
find  a  mucous  and  purulent  oozing  with  the 
four  inflammatory  characters.  At  other 
times  the  inflammation  commences  in  the 
urethral  canal,  without  any  previous  appear- 
ance at  the  gland;  this  depends  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  urethritis  has  been  con- 
tracted.   The  irrit»tioa  once  established  ' 
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piopdgtftod  along  th6  eansl  to  its  membra-  parent,  and  ii  completely  dimpated.     If 

nous  portion,where  it  ordinarily  stays,  though  the  inflammation  b  not  great,  and  the  diffi. 

it  may  extend  further^  and  eren  into  the  cnlty  of  pairing  water  bat  slight,  with  only 

bladder.    Nervous  or  enerrating  phenomena  a  small  degree  of  Kdne«,  and  minate  mn- 

are  first  experienced,  painful  sensation  of  the  cons  concretions  at  the  extremity  of  the 

penis,  a  desire  for  coition,  and  then  disgust  urethra,  the  diKharge  may  continue  for  a 

of  it,  tension  andpiardness  of  the  urethra,  ex-  longer  period, 

cesrite  senribility  of  ^  mucons  membrane,  — o — 

preventing  the  excretion  of  the  nrine,  con-  

•triction  of  the  bulb,  and  frequently  in  the  LECTURB8 

commencement,  constipation.  on  trb 

Wewill  first  take  urethritis  in  its  greatest  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  DlS. 
severity  ;  for  it  has,  like  all  diseases,  nume*  ■«  a  oi^c.  ^r.  tvtt^a  ^r^^a 
rons  shades,  and  is  exhibited  with  as  many  EASES  OF  INFANTS, 
aspecto  as  there  are  individuals  of  varied  FROM  BIRTH  TO  PUBERTY. 
senaibilities ;  it  even  appears  in  different  de-  nv  no    hva  v 
grees  in  the  same  individual  when  he  has  "^  ^*-  ^^^^» 
been  several  times  attacked  with  it.     If  he  Delivered  at  the  Medieai  School,  Westmhttter 
is  robust,  sanguineous,  and  previously  ex-  Ditpentary^  Gerrard  Street,  Soho; 
empt  from  the  inflammation,  and  has  got  it  Session  1834-35. 
by  some  great  irritation,  he  has  it  in  its  ex- 
treme violence;  if  he  has  it  again  the  year  lbctorb  xliv. 
after,  it  is  less  inflammatory;  and  if  he  has  '           .  ^.    ^.     ^.     ^               ..      ^ 
the  luck  to  contract  it  every  two  or  three  ^'««  ?/   he  Digestive  Organs,  cantimud-- 
years.  it  is  gradually  moderated  and  finally  Congemtal  Disease  of  the  Stamach^lnfiam^ 
ceases  to  be  acute.    You  may  if  you  please  nuUums-^Vtces  qf  On^ormaium,  and  Inirm- 
make  so  many  entities  of  these  different  uterine  Diseases  qf  the  Intestinal  CanaJ. 
shades.    In  the  highest  degree  there  is  dys-  Obntlbmbn— We  have  next  to  coosidef 
una  and  even  ischuria ;  it  is  an  indubitable  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  and  vices  of 
ftct,  that  in  excessive  urethritis  the  kidneys  conformation,  as  well  as  the  congenital  dia- 
almost  cease  entirely  to  secrete  urine,  and  eases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  remain- 
this  should  teach  us  that  there  is  nothing  to  ing  part  of  the  digestive  organs, 
fear  from  the  fulness  of  the  bladder  imagin-  Inflammations  qf  the  Stomach, — Gaatritis  of 
•d  by  some.     Moreover,  as  the  general  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  eom- 
fanctional  activity  is  increased,  an  absorp-  mon  disease  of  new-born  infants,  and  of 
lion  of  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  urine  takes  those  that  are  very  young.    The  mncotui 
place.    The  patients  in  vain  endeavour  to  membrane  is  the  part  first  affected,  but  when 
make  water:  they  either  dare  not  or  cannot,  inflamed,  it   presents  a  variety  of  forma, 
When  the  spongy  part  of  the  urethra  be-  which  may  be  divided,  like  those  of  those 
cornea  hard  and  tense,  from  the  Irritation  of  of  the  month  and  throat    1.  Erythema- 
the  mncous  membrane,  the  erections  are  ex-  tons  gastritis ;  2.  Gastritis,  with  alteration  of 
tremely  painfull  the  urethra  is  no  longer  dis-  secretion  (muguet) ;  8.  Follicular  gaatritk ; 
tensible,  and  the  penia  is  curved  downwards,  4.  Gastritis,  with  ^sorganixation  of  tissne. 
constituting  cordee.     The  disease  having  1.  Erythematous   Gastritis. — ^Erythematic 
arrived  at  this  degree,  the  irritation  may  be  inflammation  of  the  stomach  presents  itself 
disseminated  so  as  to  produce  fever,  which  in  a  remiform  or  capilliform  injection,  in  red 
however,  is  moderate,  as  the  inflamed  sur-  patches  of  various  siaes,  in  irregular  linea, 
Um  ia  amalL    Pay  all  attention  to  thla  or  in  numerous  red  spots,  which  may  be  dia- 
material  facts  the  fever  is  proportionate  tinct  or  confluent.    These  different  appear* 
Urith  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  a  mi-  ances  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  with 
nute    phlegmasia  produces   no   fever,   a  tumefaction  and  friability  of  the  mncoua 
gtronger  one  a  moderate  degree  of  fever,  membrane.    The  mucositiea  of  the  stomach 
and  a  severe  one  a  great  degree  of  it  In  this  are  sometimes  thick,  and  more  abundant 
instance  we  have  frequent  pulse,  the  tongne  than  in  the  ordinary  state ;  but  this  symp- 
ia  covered  with  mucoaiiles,  the  secretions  tom  is  not  constant    The  seat  of  the  rami- 
are  disordered,  the  patient  has  pains  of  the  form  redness  is  in  the  vessels  of  the  ttomach, 
loins,  and  gives  evidence  of  commencing  that  of  the  capilliform  in  the  ramificationa 
gastric  irritation.     After  a  variable  number  of  the  capillaries ;  that  of  the  patehei  Or 
of  days,  according  to  the  treatment,  this  spots  or  the  lines,  and  red  points  in  the 
excitation  yields ;  mucus  begins  to  flow,  proper   tissue   of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  opaque  up  to  and,  as  M.  Lenret  has  well  observed,  in  the 
the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  day,  when  it  is  al-  papills   or  villosities  of  that   membrane, 
together  so,  and  the  disease  has  the  cha-  which  may  be  sometimes  slightly  tumefied, 
vacters  of  catarrh.    Gradually  the  urethritia  Gastritis  may  however  exist  without  any 
diminishes,  and  if  not  combatted,  terminate!  swelling  of  the  villosities. 
by  resolution   in  thirty  to  forty  days;  a  It  is  important  to  state  that  the  ramiform 
minute   finiahing  discbarge   remains,  and  inflammation  is  the  slightest  of  tXi,  and  that 
pexttflteior  «  variable  period,  becomes  trans-  all  the  others  art  moat  intense. 
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AH  these  inflammations  may  exist  at  the  he  inquires  whether  the  contact  of  the  ait 

same  time,  or  may  be  observed  separately,  on  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  th0 

and  are  often  the  precursors  of  profound  mouth  might  account  for  the  frequency  of 

disorganization  or  transformation  of  tissue,  the  disease  in  that  part  P    He    doei  not. 

We  should  distinguish  the  different  forms  howeTer^  attempt  to  answer  the  question** 

of  gastritis  from  passive  congestions,  and  to  He  gives  Uie  histories  of  three  cflaes  of  the 

accomplish  this,  we  should  recollect  the  seat  disease  in  the  stomach  in  which  the  morbid 

of  the  redness  and  the  fulness  or  vacuity  appearances  were  exactly  similar  to  those  in 

of  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen.    Congestions  the  mouth,  which  I  described  on  a  (brmof 

are  most  apparent  in  the  most  dependent  occasion. 

part  of  the  stomach,  and  there  is  a  similar  III.  Follieular   Oastritis. — ^Thls  form  of 

condition  in  the   vessels  of  the  digestive  disease  is  similar  to  that  of  the  follicles  of 

tube,  in  the  great  abdominal  vessels,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mduth  atiA 

the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.     Inflamma-  oesophagus.  The  follicles  of  the  stomach  are 

tion  or  active  redness  exists  independently  isolated  and  not  in  clusters,  as  in  the  moUthi 

of  these  conditions,  and  is  often  accompa-  oeiiophagas,  or  small  intestines, 

nied  by  tumefaction  or  friability  of  the  mu-  When  the  follicles  of  the  stomach  ar4 

cous  membrane.  inflamed,  they  appear  elevated  in  the  forttl 

Erythematous  gastritis  is  generally  ac-  of  small,  white,  round,  granulations,  which 

companied  by  vomiting,  either  as  soon  as  terminate  in  blackish  points,  and  these  are 

drinks  have  been  swallowed,  or  in  some  time  their  external  orifices.    As  the  inflamma- 

afterwards.    There    is   generally    pain    on  tion  advances,  they  terminate  in  ulceration 

pressing  the  epigastrium,  though  thissymp-  or  some  other  disorganization. 

torn  may  be  absent ;  and  what  is  still  more  M.  Billard  met  with  fifteen  cases  of  thii 

remarkable,  there  may   be  but  occasional  disease ;  eight  of  the  infants  were  from  fout 

vomiting,  and  no  febrile  symptoms  what-  to  six  days  old,  the  rest  were  from  eight  to 

ever.     It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  dis-  ten,  and  one  was  aged  three  weeks, 

tinguish  ery thematic  gastritis  during  life,  There  was  no  vomiting,  no  fever,  but 

and  in  many  cases  dissection  alone  reveals  great  debility;    and  there  was  another  in* 

it.  The  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  fant  who  vomited  a  sanguinolent  and  dark 

succeeded  by   ulceration,  gangrene,  or  ra-  fluid. 

moliissement  or  softening  of  the   mucous  IV.   Oaatriiis  with  Disorganization  of  Iff* 

membrane.  sue. — The  most  frequent  disorganizations  of 

Enteritis,  according  to  M.  Billard,  is  the  the  stomach,  consequent  to  gastritis  are,  gan* 

commonest  complication  with  gastritis,  for  grene  and  gelatiniform   ramoUissement  or 

in  a  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  inflammation  softening. 

of  the  digestive  tube,   inferior  to  the  dia-  Gangrene  qf  the  Stomach, — ^This  diseaM  il 

phragm,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  stomach  rare  in  infants  at  the  breast.    MM.  Deoit 

and  intestines,  there  were  ninety  cases  of  and  Billard  have  however  described  it. 

gastro-enteritis,   fifty   of  enteritis  without  Gelatiniform  RamoUissement, — ^This  disease 

gastritis,  and  only  ten  coses  of  gastritis  with-  was  first  accurately  described  by  Professor 

out  enteritis.  We  may  fairly  conclude  from  Cruveilhier,  and  was  often  seen  by  M.  Barotl 

this  calculation,  that  in  cases  of  enteritis  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris.     The 

there  is  often  at  the  same  time  gastritis,  disease  consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  mu- 

Tbe  diagnosis  is  therefore  difficult,  but  the  cous  membrane  into  a  sort  of  thick,  soft 

treatment  for  gastritis  and  enteritis  is  fortu-  pulp,   like  jelly,  and  the  parietes  of  the 

nately  the  same.    This  I  shall  describe  im-  stomach  or  its  coats  are  so  thin  and  fragile* 

mediately,  when  I  shall  have  given  the  that  the  least  traction  or  pressure  perforatei 

pathology  of  the  other  forms  of  congenital  them. 

gastritis.  This  state  is  accompanied  by  symntoms  of 

II.  Gastritis  tcith  alteration  qf  Secretion,  or  intense  inflammation.     It  is  iu  the  moet 

Muguetofthe  Stomach,^  L  have  stated,  when  dependent  part  of  the  stomach,  and  is  iufl* 

speaking  of  stomatitis  or  inflammation  of  posed  by  Billard  to  be  aggravated  by  tM 

the  mouth,  accompanied  by  change  of  se-  deposition  of  serous  fluid  in  the  coate  of  the 

cretion,  that  this  form  of  inflammation  was  organ  at;thiB  part.    He  holds  that  perfor«J» 

peculiar  to  the  mucous  membrane.     I  also  tions  may  occur  in  thii  position,  whieh  mej 

stated  that  it  might  present  itself  in  the  be  followed  by  sudden  death,  and  that  th* 

mucous  membrane  of  tlie  mouth,  throat,  disease  may  appear  in  very  yottng  infanta^ 

oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  and  all  por- _^ i 

tions  of  the  intestinal  and  other  mucous  mem- 

branes^  This  form  of  inflammation  is,  however,  •  This  able  pathologist  seemed  to  be  tsiiit<* 

more  rare  in  the  stomach  than  in  the  mouth  ed  with  the  exploded  notion,  that  the  in« 

or  (esophagus ;  for  M.  Billard  informs  us,  fluence  of  the  air  on  wounds,  ulcers,  and 

that  in  214  cases  of  muguet,  which  he  exa-  cavities  was  most  injurious.    The  strictnree 

mined  in    1826,   at    the  infirmary  of  the  of  John  Bell,  of  Thomson,  in  his  work  on 

Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris,  he  only  saw  Inflammation,  which  are  tecorded  in  tiieir 

three  examples  of  the  disease  in  the  sto-  works,  and  in  Cooper*!  Dictioniry«  totsll/ 

roach,  and  two  in  the  intestinal  tube ;  and  diaprote  this  opinion. 


QOm  I1C\.com..j    —  ^ 

unless  when  enteritis  is  also  present,  and 


unless  when  enteritis  is  also  present,  and  diately  before  uirui  w  umbu.  ...    .v  >j. 

CTen    in  this  disease  they  rousi  be  used  tends  to  the  jejunum,  ud  is  dimionliefi 

■paiingly  and  with  caution.    Two  or  three  the  ileum.    Ihe  jejnoum  presents  w*^** 

leeches  applied  to  the  epigastriom  or  ab-  the  Talvulae  C0DniTente»--ibe  villosiUes  v 
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markecl;  we  often  find  isolated  muciparous  and  mixed  with  the  alvine  motions  of  some 
follicles  in  the  jejuuumi  sometimes  as  large  new-born  infants.  The  bile  sometimes  col  ours 
as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  almost  always  it  in  the  duodenum,  and  when  we  remove  it, 
whitiah :  the  follicular  plexuses  are  slightly  we  observe  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  health- 
prominent,  and  also  whitish,  and  sometimes  ful  state  beneath  it. 

punctuated  with  black,  as  observed  in  adults.  The  meconium  tinges  the  internal  surface 

The  black  spots  are  most  common  in  the  of  the  intestinal  tub^  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 

extremity  of  the    ileum  ;    the  ileo-coecal  tent,  of  a  green  colour ;  and  it  often  happens 

valve  is  prominent,  and  the  aperture  which  that  this  substance,  when  expelled,  is  mixed 

it  surrounds  is  very  strait.    In  the  greatest  with  the  mucosity  just  described. 

number  of  infants  a  crow's  quill  will  scarcely  When  the  meconium  is  liquid  it  is  rapidly 

pass  through  the  aperture,  and  this  opening  expelled  in  most  cases,  and  the  surface  uf  the 

strongly  opposes  the  passage  of  £aecal  matter  colon  presents  irregular  patches  of  a  green 

or  gases  from  the  large  into  the  small  intes-  and  white  colour.     These  may  be  removed 

tines.     We  may  convince  ourselves  of  this  with  the  back  of  a  scalpel,  and  then  the  mu- 

faet  by  passing  water  from  the  small  into  the  cous  membrane  will  be  found  of  its  natural 

large  intestines,  and  from  the  latter  into  the  whitish  colour. 

former;  the  fluid  readily  passes  from  above  As  soon  as  the  new-born  infant  receives 

downwards,  but  there  L^  an  insurmountable  food,  tlie  intestinal  contents  are  varied  in 

obstacle  to  its  return  from  below  upwards,  colour,  and  the  phenomena  of  digestion  are 

The  ccecum  and  large  intestines  do  not  pre-  those  of  the  after  periods  of  life, 

sent  the  characters  which  distinguish  those  There  is  great  importance  attached  to  the 

of  the  adult.  evacuation  of  the  meconium  by  nurses,  and 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  they  exhibit  various  aperients  to  new- 
tube  gradually  changes  its  colour  after  birth;  born  infants  lor  the  purpose,  which  will  be 
it  acquires  a  milky  whiteness,  and  remains  noticed  when  describing  the  medical  ma- 
ss if  covered  with  short  hairs  for  some  time,  nagement  of  new-born  infants. 
During  the  whole  of  the  first  year,  the  inner  Mdtfonnationa  of  the  Intestinal  Canal — 
surface  of  the  tube  is  remarkable  for  this  It  has  been  found  that  a  greater  or  less 
appearance,  and  for  an  abundant  secretion  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  has  been  ab- 
of  mucus.  sent  in  acephalous  foetuses.     In  some  cases 

The  contents  of  the  intestinal  tube  of  an  there  was  only  a  portion  of  the  small  and 

infant  at  birth  vary  in  their  colour  and  con-  large  intestine  ;    in  others  the  large  iutes- 

sisteuce.    We  usually  find,  in  the  duodenum  tine  alone  remained.      The  intestinal  tube 

and  jejunum,  thick,  whitish  mucosities  ad-  is  also  liable  to  many  other  primitive  mal- 

hering  to  the  sides  of  the  intestine,  some-  formations — to  divittion,  obliteration,  dila- 

times  in  circumscribed  patches,  and  at  other  tation,  and  contraction,  in  some  part  of  its 

times  in  diffused  layers.     These  matters  are  extent. 

generally  yellow, and  probably  coloured  by  The  division  of  the  intestinal  canal  his 
the  bile;  but  there  are  often  small  greenish  been  observed  in  ditferent  parts  of  its  course, 
masses,  which  are  found  in  the  intestines  but  particularly  in  the  small  inte&tini*. 
long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  meconium.  Scaefer,  of  Wursbourg,  has  ^iven  a  his- 
They  have  been  observed  in  an  infant  eight  tory  of  cases  of  this  kind,  which  he  divides 
days  old;  they  are  not  irritating, as  the  part  into  three  classes:—!.  The  intestinal  canal 
of  the  intestine  with  which  they  are  in  con-  is  contracted  in  many  points;  2.  It  is  di- 
tact  is  not  inflamed.  We  also  often  find,  vided  in  several  parts  by  mucous  mem- 
near  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  in  the  infant  brane ;  3.  It  is  divided  in  many  parts,  and 
about  to  be  born,  an  accumulation  of  yellow  each  is  separated  from  the  other*.  M.  Bil- 
frothy  fluid ;  the  large  intestine  being  filled  lard  has  related  a  case  of  intestinal  division, 
with  meconium,  or  the  dark  green  fluid  and  it  appears,  from  all  that  has  been  writ- 
which  IS  speedily  evacuated  after  birth  in  ten  on  the  disease,  that  infants  affected  with 
in  the  majority  of  instances.  Such  are  the  it  only  survive  a  day  or  two.  Nevertheless, 
natural  appearances  of  the  internal  surface  they  seem  well  developed  externally,  but 
of  the  intestine  and  its  contents ;  but  the  va-  do  not  pass  meconium  or  urine ;  they  some- 
riations  from  them  are  numerous.  times  vomit  a  brown  fluid,  and,  after  death. 

When  we  remove  the  contents  of  the  in-  the  intestine  is  found  to  have  terminated  in 

testines  in  a  nascent  or  new-born  infant,  we  a  cul-de  sac  in  one  or  many  partsf .     In 

find  a  layer  of  thick  mucosity  adhering  to  other  cases  the  small  intestines  were  found 

the  internal  surface  of  the  canal,  and  which  adherent  to  each  other,  or  to  the  gall-blad- 

on  account  of  its  thickness  and  consistence  der :  and  the  rectum  may  be  imperforate,  as 

forms  a  kind  of  covering  over  the  mucous  I  formerly  stated.    This  last  portion  of  the 

membrane.    When  this  covering  is  raised     [ 

with  the  nail,  it  appears  to  an  inattentive  ob- 
server to  be  the  mucous  membrane.     This  *  Journ.    Complement,    du     Diet,  des 
layer  is  often  expelled  by  purgatives  when  Sciences  Med.  t.  xxiv. 
administered  to  new-born  infants,  and  some  f  M.  Billard  relates  some  cases  of  this 
practitioners  have  termed  it  a  saburra.     It  kind,  which   deserve  perusal.— 'Traite   de» 
ii  this  substance  that  is  expelled  in  flakes,  Maladies  Enfans,  &c.,  1S34. 
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intestine  has  opened  into  the  hiadder  or  Ta- 
gina ;  but  these  raalfonnations  I  have  fully 
noticed  already,  when  describing  congenital 
malformations  of  the  outlets  of  the  body. 

Congestions  of  the  Intestinal  Canal. — The 
intestinal  tube  may  be  congested  in  the  da- 
scent  or  new-born  infant,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  stomach,  which  has  been  already 
described.  It  may  present  three  appear- 
ances, as  in  the  former  part:  the  ramiform, 
capilliform,  and  patches  of  larger  or 
smaller  size.  M.  Billard  observed  twenty- 
five  cases  of  passive  congestions  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  in  infants  that  died  some  hours 
or  days  after  birth,  and  without  haemorr- 
hage ;  in  fifteen  of  which,  all  the  external 
characters  of  apoplexy  of  new-born  infants 
were  apparent.  The  symptoms  relative  to 
the  digestive  tube  were  none  or  nearly  none, 
and  the  lungs  and  heart  were  congested  as 
well  as  the  intestinal  tube.  These  passive 
congestions  often  give  rise  to  intestinal 
haemorrhage ;  and  this  merits  serious  at- 
tention. 

Intestinal  HamorrJtages. — A  frequent  re- 
sult of  intestinal  congestion  is  haemorrhage. 
In  fifteen  cases  noticed  by  Billard,  there 
were  eight  infants  between  one  and  six  days 
old,  four  from  six  to  eight,  and  three  from 
ten  to  eighteen.  Six  of  the  infants  were 
males  and  nine  females.  The  greatest  num- 
ber were  remarkable  for  general  plethoray 
and  congestion  of  the  integuments;  others 
were  pale  and  feeble,  as  after  severe  haemorr- 
hage. In  all,  the  great  vessels  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  lungs,  and  heart,  were  considerably 
gorged  with  blood ;  in  nine,  the  foramen 
ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  were  obhter- 
ated,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  In  all, 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  with  their 
coverings,  were  strongly  injected ;  and  in 
all  there  was  more  or  less  red  and  dark 
blood,  in  clots,  in  different  parts  of  the  in- 
testinal convolutions. 

Such  are  the  vices  of  conformation  and 
diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  including 
the  small  and  large  intestines  of  infants  born 
at  the  full  time,  and  of  those  who  died 
shortly  after  birth.  At  our  next  meeting  I 
shall  describe  intestinal  diseases,  as  they 
present  themselves  at  or  after  birth. 
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Conditions  necessary  for  Fecundation  or  Con^ 
ception. — The  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes 
is  necessary  for  generation ;  and  this  is  a  law 
to  which  nature  has  subjected  man  and  many 
animals.  Nevertheless,  there  are  examples 
on  record  which  prove  that  an  intimate 
union  of  the  sexes  is  not  necessary.  A  wo- 
man may  become  pregnant  without  imme- 
diate congress,  by  abftorbiog  the  seminal 


fluid,  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  ezternsl 

genitals. 

The  slightest  approach  of  the  sexes,  In 
which  there  is  a  seminal  emission,  may 
effect  impregnation.  All  modern  physiolo- 
giste  admit  this  doctrine,  though,  informer 
times,  many  German  writers  were  ridiculed 
for  this  opinion.  Plempios,  Degraaf,  Scha« 
rig,  cited  many  examples  of  pregnancy 
which  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  spermatic  fluid  to  the  ge* 
nital  orifice.  Johnson  published  a  work« 
entitled  Lucina  s\ne  ConeubitUf  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  establishing  the  possibility  of  preg« 
nancy  without  copulation.  Averrhoes  and 
Skenckius  related  cases  of  women  who  be- 
came pregnant  on  entering  a  bath  in  which 
the  seminal  fluid  had  been  effused.  TSarve- 
nier  states,  that  the  Persian  women  sought 
the  water  of  baths  in  which  men  had  bathed, 
as  an  efficacious  remedy  for  sterility.  Fa- 
bles still  more  extraordinary  are  recorded 
of  women  who  were  impregnated  by  th» 
force  of  the  imagination,  by  the  winds, 
stars,  and  aSrial  spirits ;  and  of  these  the 
present  century  afforded  us  an  example,  in 
another  country,  in  Joanna  Soathcote. 
These  fables  are  totally  unworthy  of  be- 
lief. 

It  appears  that,  to  render  the  act  of  re- 
production as  perfect  as  possible,  it  is  neees" 
sary,  independently  of  a  good  constitution, 
adult  age,  and  the  integrity  of  the  genital 
organs,  that  man  and  woman  should  be  de- 
termined upon  it.  If  the  whole  mind  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  aet  of  sexual  union,  tb« 
of&pring  will  be  feeble  and  delicate,  as  we 
observe  infants  of  those  who  make  excessive 
mental  or  corporeal  exertion.  The  sons  of 
illustrious  men  are  almost  unworthy  of  their 
parents ;  while  we  observe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  most  of  those  who  become  celebrated 
by  character,  genius,  or  valour,  have  been 
the  fruit  of  an  ardent  love,  and  had  parent* 
distinguished  for  physical  power.  It  to 
equally  true,  that  great  men  are  not  the 
offspriug  of  great  minds,  hot  of  ardent 
love*. 

General  Causa  of  Fecundity  and  SteriUty* 
— "  It  is  necessary  for  a  fruitful  marriagei 
saysM.  Virey,"  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
harmony  between  the  sexea^  both  moral 
and  physical,  and  this  is  manifested  in  the 
sympathies  of  instinct,  which,independeatly 
of  beauty,  makes  us  prefer  one  person  (ot 
another.     The  sexes  secretly  wi^   their 


*  Sterne,  though  no  great  physiologist^ 
has,  in  his  first  chapter,  happily  illustrated 
this  point :  '*  I  wish  either  my  father  or  my 
mother,  or  indeed  both  of  them,  as  they 
were  in  duty  both  equally  bound  to  it,  had 
minded  what  they  were  about  when  they 
had  begat  me;  had  they  duly  considered 
what  they  were  then  doing,  &c.  I  should 
have  made  a  quite  different  figure  in  the 
world." 
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union  by  a  natural  impulse,  which  cannot  loiu  pleasures  which  the  rights  of  maternity 

be  explaioedi  and  which,  in  a  crowded  so-  demand.    Beserve  and  frigidity,  during  the 

oiety,  renders  us  more  attentive  to  one  per-  approach  of  the  sexes,  is  a  cause  of  steri- 

son  than  all  the  rest ;  and  nature  inspires  us  lity*. 
better  in  this  respect  than  reason.  — o — 

•*  This  harmony  consists  less  in  similitude       „^ ._    . 

of  temperamen,  tage,  &c.  than  in  diversity ;       universal  Codb  of  generation. 

for  if  we  remark,  a  violent  bilious  man  pre-  

ftn  a  mild  and  modest  companion ;  whilst         Pabt  I. — Ganbration  of  Plants. 

fl  poasionate,  impetuous  woman,  finds  most  Fkom    the    preceding   facts  it  is  evident 

charms  in  a  moderate,  tranquil  man ;  so  that  that  plants  are  entitled  to  be  classed  amoni? 

one  may  be  tempered  by  the  other,  whether  organic  or  living  beings.    The  reproduction 

they  be  too  cold  or  too  hot."    It  is  well  of  living  beings  cannot  take  place  unless  by 

known  that  some  married  persons  fail  to  the  co-operation  of  two  orders,  male  and 

have  a  family,  who  are  fruitful  after  a  second  female,  which  compose  each  species.    The 

^iS^"      *!.!..  jip       *       ^°^**  species  means  individuals  which  per- 

wnen  the  characters  are  very  dilterent,  fectly  resemble  each  other,  more  or  less,  and 
they  cannot  enter  in  the  state  of  harmony,  are  capable  of  themselves,  by  a  reciprocal 
as  a  frigid  or  ardent  individual,  until  age  or  intercourse,  to  reproduce  other  beings  with 
habit  renders  them  more  suited  to  each  the  same  distinctive  characters  as  their  own- 
other:  thus  married  persons  have  passed  flf-  and  this  from  one  generation  to  the  other* 
teen  or  twenty  years  without  infants,  not-  The  species,  according  to  Buffon,  is  an  ab- 
withstanding  their  most  anxious  desires,  stract  and  general  term,  nothing  of  which 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  Jacob  and  Rachel,  exists  but  in  considering  its  nature  in  a  suc- 
arecxamples  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  cession  of  time,  and  in  the  constant  destruc- 

When  there  is  antipathy,  disgust,  hatred,  tion  and  reproduction  of  beings.  It  is  that 
or    passion,    conception   seldom   happens  j     ©f  comparing  nature  in  the  present  with 

tiiough  some  of  these  obstacles  may  exist  at  that  of  past  times,  and  existing  with  defunct 

first,  as  in  women  who  pretended  to  be  for-  individuals,  by  which  we  have  an  idea  of 

cibly  violated,  but  who  finally  acquiesced  what  we  call  species ;  and  the  comparison  of 

m  pleasure,  and  became  pregnant ;  audit  is  the   number  and   the  resemblance  of  indi- 

not  as  yet  determined  whether  impregna-  viduals  is  but  an  accessory  idea,  and  often 

tion  can  be  effected  when  a  real  hatred  independent  of  the   first  ;   for  the   ass  re- 

exists.     There  are,  however,  many  exam-  sembles  the  horse  more  than  the  spaniel  the 

plea  recorded  of  married  and  unmarried 

women  who  were  impregnated  when  in  a 

profound  sleep,  as  mentioned  in  the  books        *  Fecundity  is  greater  with  some  than 

on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  recently  by  ^ith  others.    Haller  knew  families  who  had 

Dr.  Gooch  (Outlines  of  Midwifery,  1832),  sixteen,  twenty,  twenty-eight,    and  thirty 

and  Dr.  Kennedy  (Elements  of  Obstetric  children.    A  friend  of  mine  knew  a  lady  of 

Auscultation,  1834).     In  such  cases  there  title,  who  is  still  fine  and  youthful  looking, 

could  not  be  much  voluptuousness,  though  ^^^  ^ad  twenty-seven  children.    A  patient 

amorous  dreams  might  occupy  the  mind ;  ^^  mine,  at  St.  John's  Hospital,  had  thirty- 

but  there  was  at  the  time  no  repugnance,  ^^o ;  and  a  woman,  aged  seventy,  appeared 

for  the  former,  or  some  degree  of  it,  ap-  **  the  Police  Office,  Bow-street,    in  May 

pears  indispensable  to  the  generation  of  a  ^^^t  ^^o  stated  that  she  was  the  mother  of 

new  being.     It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  ^o^^V  children,  and  that  her  daughter  had 

that  which  commences  with  hatred  finishes  twins  three  or  four  times.     The  magistrate 

with  love,  when  the  transport  of  pleasure  unphilosophically  stopt  her  narration,  as  he 

ravishes  the  will.  thought  he  had  heard  enough  of  her  fecun- 

Mare  is  of  opinion  that  the  moral  causes  ^^^X* 
of  sterility  in  both  sexes  are,  a  fear  to  pro-         M.  De  Stael  asked  Napoleon  who  was  the 

create,  too  vivid  a  desire  to  have  children,  greatest  woman  in  France.    He  answered 

an  antipathy  or  incompatibility  of  humour  — ^"She  who  has  had  most  children."     Dr. 

between  the  sexes,  negligence,  apathy  of  Blondell  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  fer- 

faosbands  to  their  wives,  the  diseases  and  in-  ^li^X  depends  more  on  the  female  than  the 

conveniences  of  their  wives,  violent  pas-  ^^^  sex.    He  mentions  an  example  of  two 

sions,  and  immorality  or  infidelity.      He  sisters,  who  bore  three  children  each  at  a 

estimates  the  proportion  of  sterile  to  fecund  ^irih ;  and  of  a  member  of  the  profession 

women  at  lO  in  1000  ;  Hedin,  a  Swedish  ^ho»  iu  advanced  life,  namely,  eighty  years 

minister,  1  in  10;  Franck,  at  6  or  7  in  3  or  of  age,  had    four    children,  which  Dr.  B. 

400.    The  fear  of  procreation  arises  from  ".  disposed  to  attribute  more  to  the  fecun- 

the  effects  of  indigence  and  inability  to  sup-  dity  of  the  wife  than  the  husband.    Hah- 

port  o&pring,  or,  in  the  upper  ranks,  from  neman,    the  father  of  homceopathy,  near 

the  vanity  of  women,  who  imagine  that  eighty,  has  just  married  a  Parisian  lady, 

conception,  and  its  consequences,  will  di-  ^^^^  thirty-six.     These  and  other  casetf 

minish  or  destroy  their  charms,  or  deprive  show  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of  charges 

them  of  devoting  their  time  to  those  frivo-  of  violation  against  very  old  men. — £d. 
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hound,  nevertheless  theie  are  of  the  same 
species,  whilst  these  produce  together  indi- 
viduals which  can  reproduce  other  beings, 
but  the  ass  and  the  horse  are  different  spe- 
cies, for  they  cannot  produce  but  hybrid  and 
infecund  individuals. 

We  must  not  confound  the  species  with 
the  varieties  or  races,  which  only  consist  of 
accidental  differences  among  individuals  of 
the  same  species.  Thus,  the  white  and  red 
rose,  the  simple  or  the  double,  &c.  are  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species;  the  English, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Arabian  horses  are  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  so  are  all 
the  different  dogs  of  the  same  race.  In  like 
manner,  all  men  who  people  the  earth  do 
not  form  but  one  species,  all  are  human 
beings,  capable  of  engendering  with  others 
of  whatever  nations, and  producing  offspring 
with  the  moral  and  physical  characters  ui 
the  human  race.  Nevertheless,  the  human 
race,  like  vegetables  and  aaimals,  offers  a 
certain  number  of  varieties,  as  the  Eu- 
ropean, Caucassian,  Mongolian,  Hyperborean, 
American,  and  Negro. 

The  different  species  of  living  beings  are 
composed  of  two  classes,  which  are  essen- 
tially  different  from  each  other  by  their 
physical   organizations :    and  these  are  the 
male  and  the  female  sex.     This  distinction 
of  individuals  of  the  same  species  arises  from 
the   difference  of  structure,  function,   and 
secretion  of  the  parts  destined  for  reproduc- 
tion :  the  female  contains  in  her  ovaries  the 
elements  of  the  new  beings,  while  the  male 
is  destined  to  vivify  these  principles  with  a 
fecundating  fluid  called  sperm — spermatic 
fluid,  in  animals,  and  pollen  in  vegetables — 
without  the  action  of  which  the  female  will 
find  it  impossible  to  produce  a  new  being. 
The   organs  subservient  to  generation  are 
called  the  reproductive,  sexual,  or  genital. 
Nature  does  not  afford  a  single  example  of 
reproduction  without  this  double  organiza- 
tion, without  an  action  more  or  less  imme- 
diate of  the  sexual  organs  of  the  male  on 
those  of  the  female,  or  upon  some  produc- 
tion which  escaped  from  the  womb  of  the 
latter,  as  in  the  example  of  the  frog,  which 
does  not  impregnate  the  ova  or  eggs  of  the 
female  until   they  are  expelled  from  her 
body.     We  may,  therefore,  define  genera- 
tion a  function  by  which  certain  principles 
emanate  from  a  female  individual  wliich  are 
fecundated  by  certain  other  fluids  furnished 
by  the  male,  which  transform  it  into  a  new 
living  being  like   those  from  which  they 
take  their  origin ;  and  these  are  capable  in 
their  turn  of  procreating  other  beings,  si- 
milar to  themselves. 

But  the  processes  which  nature  employs 
for  the  continuation  and  eternization  of 
beings  are  very  different  in  all  individuals 
which  compose  the  vast  kingdom  of  ani- 
mated nature.  Notwithstanding  their  per- 
fect analogy,  there  exists  a  difference  in 
man,  the  other  animals,  and  in  vegetables. 
Though  I  propose  in  this  work  but  to  no- 


tice the  generation  of  the  human  species,  I 
cannot  but  introduce  a  brief  description  of 
the  reproductive  function  in  beings  which 
nature  has  placed  in  a  subordinate  rank. 
This  will  enable  me  to  proceed  from  the 
■imple  to  the  compound,  and  finally  to  con- 
ceive the  complicated  mechanism  of  this 
admirable  and  important  function  in  man. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are 
male  and  female  organs  in  animals,  destined 
for  reproduction,  and  there  are  similar  or- 
gans in  vegetables.  With  the  exception  of 
a  very  small  number  of  plants,  all  vege- 
tables offer  on  the  same  stalk  both  male  and 
female  organs  of  reproduction,  an  admirable 
provision  of  nature,  which  thus  furnishes  the 
means  of  generation  to  the  plant  compelled 
to  develope,  increase,  and  die  in  the  sun, 
whilst  animals  have  a  muscular  system, 
that  enables  them  to  move  from  place  to 
place  and  search  out  each  other.  The  flower 
is  the  part  of  the  plant  which  contains  the 
sexual  organs.  These  are  sometimes  united, 
and  the  union  is  called  hermaphrodite. 

The  flower,  the  most  tender,  beautiful, 
and  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  form  and 
variegated  colours,  is  generally  composed 
of  four  principal  parts,  of  which  two  are 
essential  to  generation — the  stamen  and  the 
pistil ;  two  others  which  exist  for  ornament 
and  protection  against  external  bodies — the 
calix  and  corolhu  Such  is  the  arrangement 
of  all  these  parts  in  proceeding  from  the 
exterior  to  the  interior. 

The  calix  is  that  part  which  surrounds 
the  flower,  which  varies  in  colour,  consist- 
ence, and  the  number  of  pieces  which  com- 
pose it,'  all  of  which  are  united  at  the  base. 
It  may  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three  pieces, 
and  those  are  called  phyllae. 

The  corolla  is  placed  within  the  calix,  and 
forms  the  inner  envelope  of  the  stamen  and 
pistil.  Linnaeus  ingeniously  compared  thia 
to  the  nuptial  bed,  or  the  theatre  of  the 
amour  of  plants.  It  varies  in  form  and 
colour,  and  like  the  calix  consists  of  one  or 
more  pieces. 

The  stamen,  or  the  male  sexual  organ,  is 
the  third  part  of  a  flower,  which  proceeds 
immediately  from  the  corolla,  and  its  use  is 
to  fecundate  the  pistil  or  female  organ, 
which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
This  organ  is  composed  of  the  filet  and  an- 
ther. The  filet  is  not  always  present,  as  it 
is  not  indispensable  to  fecundation,  as  on  its 
summit  is  the  anther,  without  which  fecun- 
dation cannot  happen. 

The  anther  consists  of  a  fine  membranous 
sac  in  a  double  cavity,  in  the  interior  of 
which  is  a  very  fine  powder  called  pollen. 
The  anther  is  compared  to  the  glans  or  head 
of  the  male  organ,  and  the  filet  to  the  body, 
of  the  same  organ.  The  pollen  consists  of 
very  fine  grains,  in  the  centre  of  which  there 
is  a  subtle  fluid  possessing  a  similar  odour  to 
the  semen  of  the  male  :  it  is  that  of  fecun- 
dation, by  its  action  on  the  pistil. 

Most  flowers  have  several  stamens,  and 
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fewer  pistils,  so  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  exceed  the  former  in  namber.  The  number 
that  plants  aie  generally  polyandrous,  that  of  pistils  has  served  Linnaeus  for  a  diTision 
is  to  say,  there  are  many  husbands  for  one  of  a  certain  number  of  these  classes  into 
female,  as  among  certain  animals,  and  the    orders. 

human  species  in  certain  eastern  nations.  First  order — monogynia— one  pistil.    Se- 

Linnseus  based  his  beautiful  classification  cond  order — digynia.  Third  order — ^trigynia. 
of  plants  on  the  number  of  stamens,  or  yege-  Fourth  order — tetragynia — ^four  pistils, 
table  husbands.  Thus  his  first  class  is  mo-  Functions  of  a  Flower^  or  Amoun  of  Planit. 
naodria,  one  stamen — ^his  second  diandria,  — Having  succinctly  described  the  repro- 
iwo  stamens — and  so  on  to  the  eleventh  ductive  organs  of  plants,  let  us  now  direct 
class,  dodecandria,  from  eleyen  to  nineteen  our  attention  to  the  mechanism  of  these 
stamens;  the  twelfth,  icosandria, from  twen-  functions,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
ly  to  a  hundred  stamens  ;  the  thirteenth,  reproduction  of  the  species, 
polyandri,  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  sta-  The  celebrated  Linnasus  first  gave  the  phy- 
mens,  inserted  at  the  tube  of  the  calix,  which  siology  of  the  reproduction  of  plants.  The 
is  often  united  with  the  ovary;  the  four-  flower  forms  the  theatre  of  their  amours :  the 
teenth  class,  didynamia  (two  powers),  four  calix  is  considered  the  nuptial  bed ;  the  co- 
stamens,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the  roUa  the  curtains ;  the  anthers  are  the  testi- 
others;  the  fifteenth  class,  tetradynamia  cles;  the  pollen  the  fecundating  fluid;  the 
(four  powers),  six  stamens,  four  of  which  stigma  of  the  pistil  the  external  genital 
surpass  the  other  two  in  size.  aperture ;  the  style  the  vagina,  or  the  con- 

The  stamens,  or  male  organs,  may' unite  ductor  of  the  prolific  seed;  the  ovary  the 
in  different  bundles  ;  which  led  the  illostri-  womb ;  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  stamen 
ous  Swede  to  add  four  other  classes.  Six-  on  the  pistil,  the  copulation  or  consumma- 
teenth,  monodelphia,  one  further,  when  all  tion  of  the  sexual  intercourse. 
the  stamens  are  united  into  one.  Seven-  It  is  only  at  the  period  of  floration,  or  the 
teenth  class,  diadelphia,  two  brothers;  eigh-  development  of  the  flower,  that  the  marveU 
teenth  class,  polyadelphia,  many  brothers ;  lous  unions  or  marriages  of  flowers  are  cele- 
nineteenth  class,  syngenesis,  simultaneous  bmted.  The  sexual  organs  of  male  and  fe- 
genemtion,  when  many  stamens  are  united  male  exhale  a  spermatic  odour,  while  they 
by  the  anthers,  and  not  by  the  filet,  so  as  to  become  more  irritable,  and  even  acquire  a 
form  a  tube  which  is  traversed  freely  by  the  degree  of  action  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
atyle  of  the  pistil.  The  twentieth  class,  Then  the  functions  of  generation  commence, 
gynandria,  which  signifies  woman  and  man,  aod  are  six  in  number.  I.  Sexual  approach; 
the  male  and  the  female,  in  which  the  sta-  2.  Dehiscence  or  ejaculation ;  3.  Absorption 
mens  are  attached  to  the  pistils.  of  the  prolific  fluid  by  the  female ;  4.  Fecun- 

In  fine,   there  are  plants  in  which  the     dation;  5.  Gestation ;  and  6.  Dissemination 
lexual  organs  are  not  in  the  same  flower,     or  expulsion  of  the  fruit  from  the  ovary, 
and  these  are   divided  into  three   classes.         !•  Sexual  approach,  Copulation — Coition,— ^ 
Twenty-first  class,  monoecia,  one  house  or     When  the  flower  is  developed  and  perfected, 
family;   twenty -second,  dicecia,  two  fami-     the  sexual  organs  act  on  each  other;  the 
lies ;    twenty -third  class,  polygamia,  her-     male  organ  (anther)  directs  its  bead  towards 
maphrodites,  in  which  the  male  and  female     the  stigma  (genital  fissure),  so  as  to  shed  on 
organs  are  united  or  unisexual.     Lnstly,     its  surface  the  pollen  or  prolific  fluid.     In 
there  is  the  twenty-fourth  class,  in  which     some  hermaphrodite  flowers  which  have  ten 
the  sexual  organs  escape  detection  with  the     stamens,  as  the  fraxinella,  ruta,  &c.  each  ap- 
eye,  and  these  are  called  cryptogamia,  hid-     proaches  the  female  organ,  and  having  shed 
den  marriages.   The  female  organs  of  plants    its  seed,  resumes  its  original  position,  to  give 
are  the  following:  the  pistil  is  the  centre  of    way  to  the  nine  others,  which  alternately 
the  flower,  and  is  the  female  organ;  it  is  com-     perform    the    same     function.      In    some 
posed  of  the  ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stigma,     flowers  the  corolla  contracts,  so  ns  to  bring 
llie  ovary,  derived  from  the  word  ovum  or     the  stamens  nearer  the  pistils,  and  in  aquatic 
egg,    because  this  contains  small   grains,     plants  the  flowers  elevate  themselves  above 
germs,  ovules,  or  rudiments,  is  the  inferior     the  surface  ofthe  water,  copulation  is  efifected, 
part  of  the  pistil,  which  is  supported  by  the     and  then  they  plunge  again  into  the  water 
receptacle  or  base  of  the  calix.     When  in-     and  develope  in  that  fluid.     Linnaeus  ob. 
cised  or  cut  across,  it  contains  ovules  or     served,  that  when  the  stamens  were  longer 
eggs.    The  stigma  is  the  superior  part  of    than  the  pistils  the  flowers  were  vertical, 
the  pistil,  which  transmits  to  the  ovary  the     when  the  pistils  were  longer  than  the  stamens 
pollen  or  fecundating  powder  shed  on  the     the  flowers  were  inverted,  when  both  were 
surface  of  the  stamens.  equal  the  flowers  were  pendent.     In  this 

The  style,  which  does  not  always  exist  in  manner  sexual  approach  was  facilitated,  and 
all  plants,  is  a  thread-like  process  situated  insemination  effected  in  all  hermaphrodite 
between  the  ovary  and  stigma,  whose  use  is    flowers. 

to  transmit  to  the  first  the  fecundating  pow-  II.  Dehiseenee  or  Ejaculation, — The  pollen 
der — though  the  stamens  or  male  organs  of  plants  contains  the  fecundating  powder, 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  pistils  or  and  consists  of  a  number  of  small  sacs,  in- 
female  organs:  but  in  so nrte  plants  the  latter    visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  which  a  fluid 
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•»sU,  vhieh  is  analogons  to  the  spennatie 
liquor  in  man  and  animals.  The  rupture  of 
these  sacs,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  pollen, 
is  termed  dehiscence,  and  is  similar  to  the 
emission  of  seed  in  man  and  animals. 

The  surface  of  the  stigma  (genital  fissure 
in  animals)  presents  a  number  of  apertures, 
communicating  with  the  ovary,  or  directly,  or 
by  the  filiform  (thread-like)  process  called 
style,  and  which  we  call  the  vagina  in  woman 
and  other  animals.  The  ovary  of  plants, 
like  the  uterus  in  animals,  possesses  a  power 
of  absorption  or  suction  of  the  fluid,  which 
it  communicates  to  the  ovule  or  germ.  It 
is  this  action  by  which  the  ovary  draws  to 
itself  either  the  seed,  or  the  vapour  arising 
from  it,  aura  seminalis,  and  which  action  is 
termed  pollinic  absorption  in  plants  and  im- 
pregnation  in  animals. 

The  history  of  human  generation  informs 
us  that  the  womb  absorbs  or  sucks  in  with 
avidity  the  male  fluid,  and  that  impregna- 
tion follows  the  slightest  penetration  of  the 
virile  member. 

The  stigmata  of  flowers,  like  the  organs  of 
most  women  and  animals,  in  the  season  of 
amours,  are  bedewed  with  more  or  less  hu- 
midity, acquire  more  heat,  and  even  become 
odorous.  This  organ  in  the  sensitive  plant, 
tulip,  &c.  becomes  congested  and  contractile, 
not  only  after  the  applica'ion  of  the  fecun- 
dating powder,  but  when  submitted  to  any 
kind  of  stimulation.  The  arum  of  Italy  de- 
velopes  BO  much  heat  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, as  to  be  appreciable  by  the  thermo- 
meter. We  see  the  female  organ  in  the 
crown  imperial,  the  board  of  St.  Anthony, 
&c.  depress  itself  towards  the  male  organ, 
which  it  surpasses  in  length.  We  even  ob- 
serve  tremblings  in  the  parnassus  de  marais, 
when  it  receives  the  exciting  impression  of 
the  fecundating  fluid.  Erant^  has  beauti- 
fully described  these  phenomena  in  his  de- 
lightful work — De  Connubiis  Florura*. 

III.  Fecundation f  Impregnation qfthe  Germ, 
Conception. — The  seminal  fluid  of  the  pollen 
having  been  transplanted  to  the  ovules  or 
germs  in  the  ovary,  these  rudiments  acquire 
a  new  mode  of  vitality;  they  rapidly  in- 
crease, and  are  transformed  into  real  grains, 
which  are  capable  of  giving  birth  to  a  new 
vegetable  being,  whilst  they  are  placed  in  a 
situation  the  most  favourable  for  germination. 
Such  is  fecundation  in  plants;  and  it  does 
not  difler  from  what  we  term  conception  in 
women  and  other  female  animals. 

When  fecundation  is  effected,  both  male 
and  female  organs,  except  the  ovary,  decay 
and  die,  as  nature  has  accomplished  her  ob- 
ject and  left  the  elements  of  future  genera- 
tions for  development.    These  organs  can 


Dat  pronubia  signnm 


Aurora  exoriens ;  fila  obriguere ;  dehiscunt 
Folliculi ;  volat  aura  ferax  tectoque  reflexa 
Prscipitat  perque  antra  tube  perque  antra 

placentc ; 
Ova  tument,  guadet  fios  femina  prole  futun. 


no  longer  eoniribata  to  the  perpetuAl  m 
vation  of  the  species.  *'  BeprodacUoa/'  says 
Herat,  ''is  the  end  of  all  the  carec  of  oatore, 
for  which  she  has  prepared  the  moat  brilliant 
apparatus.  The  aL-t  being  finished,  all  enter 
into  repose,  all  fade,  all  vanish.  Eetard  fe- 
cundation, impede  it  by  any  meaw,  and  the 
flower  preserves  the  freshness  of  ite  caliz  far 
a  long  time." 

IV.  Development  of  the  QvuUgt  GmtaHam, 
Pregnancy, — ^Tbe  ovule  remains  a  certain  pe- 
riod, as  in  animals,  until  it  developes  and  is 
transformed  into  grains  capable  of  giving 
birth  to  new  individual  vegetables.  We  shall 
see,  in  studying  the  fruit,  the  proceaaes  em- 
ployed by  nature  to  effect  this  object. 

V.  DissenUnationt  Dehiscence,  Parturiliam^ — 
These  terms  are  synonymous,  and  mean  the 
escape  of  the  grain  from  the  fruit,  and  areana- 
lagous  to  parturition  in  women  or  aoimals. 

a.  Analysis  of  the  Fruit, — The  fruit  is  no- 
thing else  but  the  ovary  arrived  at  perfect 
maturity.  It  is  composed  of  two  principal 
parts — the  pericarp  and  the  grain. 

The  pericarp  is  that  part  of  the  fruit  which 
contains  the  grains.  It  is  composed  of  three 
other  parts.  1.  The  epicarpe  or  external 
membrane,  which  covers  the  fruit  external  ly ; 
2.  The  sarcocarpe  or  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  situated  immediately  under  the  epi- 
carpe; 3.  The  endocarpe  is  the  memhnne 
which  lines  the  internal  cavity  of  the  fruit, 
and  which  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  grains. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  this  description  by 
examining  an  apple. 

There  is  also  a  communication  betvcea 
the  seed  and  the  pericarpe,  in  some  instances, 
which  is  termed  trophosperma.  We  see  this 
in  the  pod  of  a  garden  pea.  The  seed  is  co- 
vered by  a  membrane,  named  epispenne. 
There  is  also  a  small  prolongation  from  the 
trophosperme  to  the  grain ;  which  is  termed 
podosperme,  which  means  the  foot  or  root 
of  the  seed,  and  it  establishes  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  ovules  and  the 
pericarpe.  It  is  through  this  prolongation  that 
the  ovules  receive  the  nourishment  necesary 
for  their  transformation  into  grains,  like  the 
umbilical  cord  in  women  and  animals.  The 
small  cicatrix  on  the  grain  is  called  umbili- 
cus, as  in  man,  and  it  results  from  the  po- 
dosperme or  umbilical  cord  with  this  part  of 
the  fruit.  The  examination  of  a  pea  aflfordi 
a  perfect  idea  of  all  these  parts. 

Means  which  Nature  employs  to  distemiaMti 
Plants  on  the  Surface  qf  the  Globe,  and  to  pre 
vent  the  Extinction  qf  the  Species, -^Tht  chief 
of  these  means  is  dehiscence  (parturition  of 
a  plant),  which  consists  in  the  rupture  of 
the  pericarpe  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
seeds.  This  operation,  as  in  animals,  does 
not  take  place  until  the  germs  have  acquired 
all  their  maturity.  Ihen  the  grains  en- 
deavour to  escape,  rupture  the  connexions 
which  retain  them  in  the  pericarpe,  and 
escape  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  pro* 
duce  new  beings,  as  without  this  all  veget- 
ables would  disappear  on  the  fioiiaGe  of  the 
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globe.  Nature  employt  a  nnmber  of  means 
for  the  propagation  of  plants  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  species :  as  the  mode  of  de- 
hiscence of  certain  fruits,  the  promptitude 
of  germination  in  a  great  number  of  grains, 
the  power  which  others  possess  of  remaining 
incorruptible  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the 
winds  and  the  waters,  which  transmit  them 
to  a  great  distapce,  the  animals  which  swal- 
lowHhem  entire,  and  lastly,  their  great  fe- 
cundity. A  few  illustrations  may  be  given 
of  each  of  these  causes,  as  all  of  them  afford 
peculiarities  which  are  extremely  curious  to 
those  desirous  of  examining  and  observing 
the  propagation  of  vegetables. 

b. — Dehiscence  or  Dissemination. — lliere 
are  some  fruits  whose  pericarpe,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  maturity,  opens  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  grains  are  projected  with  an  elastic 
force  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  and 
sometimes  with  a  great  noise.  We  observe 
this  in.the  willow,  the  fraxinella,  &c. 

promptitude  of  Oermination. — There  is  a 
vast  number  of  plants  which  germinate  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  some  even  in  the  short 
period  of  three  days. 

c.  Ineorruptibility. — Host  grains,  except 
the  oleagenous,  remain  incorruptible  for 
a  long  time ;  some  have  remained  forty, 
fifty,  a  hundred,  and  even  a  thousand  years. 
Some  have  been  found  between  the  band- 
ages of  Egyptian  mummies,  which  retained 
their  power  of  germination.  Mr.  Houlton 
mentioned  a  fact  of  this  kind  in  his  lectures 
on  botany,  delivered  before  the  Medico- 
botanical  Society  of  London. 

Winds  and  Waters, — A  vast  number  of 
grains  are  so  light  that  they  may  be  trans- 
ported to  great  distances  by  the  winds. 
Others  float  in  the  air,  and,  according  to 
some  botanists,  have  been  transmitted  from 
one  country  to  another,  and  even  from  one 
continent  to  another.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the 
erigeron  of  Canada  was  transported  by  the 
winds  from  North  America  to  Europe.  1  n  the 
pame  manner  it  is  stated  that  rivers,  torrents, 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  transport  seeds  to  a 
great  distance,  from  one  island  to  another, 
and  from  one  continent  to  another.  The 
corva  of  the  Maldive  islands  is  said  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  ocean  to  the  Sechelles. 
The  coasts  of  Norway  present  fruits  which 
were  transported  by  the  same  means  from 
America. 

d.  Animals, — Mao  and  animals  contribute 
very  much  to  the  emigration  of  plants. 
They  swallow  many  seeds  without  masti- 
cating them,  and  deposit  them  with  their  ex- 
crements in  various  situations,  where  they 
germinate.  Many  other  seeds  are  also  con* 
veyed  in  the  exterior  of  animals,  as  in  their 
hair. 

«.  The  great  FeeundUy  qf  P/aa/«.— The 
fecundity  of  plants  in  general,  and  many  in 
particular,  is  really  astonishing,  and  explains 
the  facility  of  their  reproduction,  and  their 
rapid  multiplication.    Thus,  to  cite  a  few 


examples,  a  nngle  poppy  seed  pfodacea 
30,000  grains,  and  a  tobacco  seed  40,000. 
Many  other  examples  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  fecundity. 

VI.  Amours  qf  Plants  ta  wkidi  ihs  Mais 
qnd  Female  Organs  are  not  united  in  the  sams 
Flower. — There  are  certain  plants  in  twenty- 
first,  second,  and  twenty. third  classes  of 
linnsBUS,  whose  flowers  have  male  or  fe- 
male  organs  only.  Monoic  plants  have 
sometimes  the  sexual  organs  placed  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  on  the  same  branch. 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  male 
flowers  on  one  branch  and  female  on  an- 
other, as  in  all  the  dioic  plants.  The  winds 
transport  the  pollen  to  the  female  organs, 
and  bees,  butterflies,  and  other  winged  in- 
sects, in  flying  from  flower  to  flower. 

Nature,  ever  wise  in  purpose,  has  placed 
male  and  female  plants  sufl^ciently  near  to 
each  other  that  they  may  easily  celebrate 
their  amoura  by  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Proqfs  of  Sexes  and  Amours  in  Plants. — 
The  theory  of  the  reproduction  of  plants  is 
fieir  from  being  the  fruit  of  the  imagination, 
and  it  can  only  appear  so  to  those  who  have 
never  contemplated  the  brilliant  spectacle  of 
animated  nature.  It  is  proved  by  daily  ob- 
servation, which  it  is  in  every  one's  power  to 
make.  Multiplied  experiments  have  proved 
that  the  rudiments  of  grain  contained  in  the 
ovary  cannot  be  developed  but  by  the  action 
of  the  fecundating  pollen  of  the  male  on 
the  female.  The  most  illiterate  floricul- 
turist can  attest  this  fact. 


Lectures  on  Diseases  qf  the  Urinarg  Organs. 
By  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  V.P.R.  S.  &c. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  329.  I^ongman 
and  Co. 

The  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder  and  of  the  Urethra^  being  the  ncA- 
stance  qf  the  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Theatre 
qf  the  Royal  College  qf  Surgeons f  and  in  the 
Westminster  Hospital.  By  O.  J.  Guthrie, 
F.R.S.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  284.  Burgess  and 
Hill. 

Thb  authors  of  the  productions  whose  titles 
are  at  the  head  of  these  remarks,  hold  the 
first  rank  as  operative  surgeons,  and  justly 
tnjoy  a  very  high  character  wherever  surgery 
is  cultivated. 

Both  have  contributed  important  original 
works  to  the  republic  of  medical  literature. 
They  now  appear  before  the  medical  world 
as  illustrators  of  a  most  important  dass  of 
diseases — those  of  the  genito-urinary  organs. 
It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
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treated  the  subject  too  superficially  and  im- 
perfectly ;  and  have  added  very  little  to  what 
is  already  known.  The  profession  had  reason 
to  expect  much  more  from  two  of  our  hos- 
pital  surgeons,  who  are  also  most  extensive- 
ly  engaged  in  private  practice.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  scarcely  advanced  a  single  practical 
suggestion  that  has  not  been  already  made  by 
their  contemporaries  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  moreover,  they  have  neglected  to  state 
many  improvements  suggested  by  our  con- 
tinental neighbours.  Truth  and  justice  com- 
pel us  to  offer  this  remark  ;  and  it  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  recent  strictures  of  foreign  surgeons. 
Some  of  our  impartial  contemporaries  can 
see  nothing  but  super-excellence  in  English 
surgery — that  of  every  other  nation  is  bad 
compared  with  it;  in  fact,  "  nothing  good  can 
come  from  Nazereth."  Such  sentiments  will 
be  palatable  to  those  influenced  by  national 
prejudice,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
actual  state  of  science  abroad,  and  very  par- 
tially acquainted  with  that  at  home.  Flattery 
is  a  delicious  essence,  and  is  generally  swallow- 
ed with  avidity,  no  matter  how  freely  applied. 
But  observation  in  different  countries  has 
however  thoroughly  convinced  ourselves,  that 
there  are  able  and  great  physicians  and  sur- 
geons abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  that 
talent  is  not  confined  to  any.     IVe  are  led  to 


maintain  and  uphold  those  of  our 
try  men ;  though  every  one  aoqaAinted  vith  tbc 
actual  state  of  science  at  home  aad  abroad 
must  acknowledge  if  be  speak  the  tmtU^that 
the  profession  in  this  coontiy,  as  a  body,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  scaeBec. 
Thus,  neither  of  the  eminent  anthors  of  the 
works  before  us  have  spoken  of  lithotrity  as 
it  merits,  nor  neither  has    formed    a   jost 
estimate  of  Amott's  and  Dvcamp's  plaa  oC 
cauterization  of  strictures.     Again,  oa  pe> 
rusiog  the  work  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  one  \roiild 
suppose  that  he  and  his  predecessors  at  St. 
Greorge*s  Hospital   were  the  only  indiTidnals 
in  the  world  who  had  treated  of  urinary  dis- 
eases.    He  scarcely  mentions  the  name  of  a 
foreign  writer,  nor  even  of  his  metropolitaa 
contemporaries,  so  that  his  readers  mnst  be 
satisfied  with  his  own  opinions.     T&ts  is  a 
charge  that  may  be  as  justly  made  agminst 
most  of  our  hospital  physiciana  and  snx^geoas ; 
in  fact  they  endeavour  to  make  students  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  such  hospital  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  as  that  to  which  they  belong ; 
whether     St.    Bartholomew's,    Gny*9,    St. 
George's,  the  Middlesex,  the  Westminster, 
the  London,  or  North  London.     Every  one 
of  these  is  an  hospital  of  wonders,  and  so 
are  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.     This  hospi- 
tal puffing  is  carried   to   a  most  disgustiag 


make  these  remarks  after  our  comparison  of  extent,  but  the  present  students  very  properly 
the  works  before  us  with  those  of  other  na-  appreciate  it     This  puffing  of  "  shop*'  must 
tions,  and  after  a  full    conviction,  from   nn  cease,  for  students  and  practitioners  are  now 
impartial  examination,  that  cur  countrymen,  too  enlightened  to  imagine  that  the  seientific 
so  far  from  excelling,  are  not  even  equal  to  treatment  of  disease  is  superior  in  any  par- 
some  foreign  nutfaors  who  have  described  the  ticular  institution.     We  are  borne  oat  in  this 
same  class  of  diseases.     Some  of  our  slippery  statement  by  referring  to  the  practice  reeom- 
and  toad-eating  contemporaries  have  to  their  mended  by  both  writers  whose   works  have 
honour  lately  abused  by  wholesale  all  foreign  given  rise  to  our  criticism.     Sir  B.  Brodie 
surgery,  though  they  generally  contrive  to  fill  states  in  his  first  sentence,  "  It  is  my  inteatioa 
a  large  portion  of  their  own  pages  with  the  to  communicate  to  you  the  results  of  my  ex- 
said  inferior  article.     Tims  stand  their  prin-  perience  as  to  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  or- 
ciples  and  practice.     Now,  if  foreign  medicine  gans,  and  the  treatment  which  is  required  for 
and  surgery  be  so  very  inferior   to  British,  their  relief."     The  author  coniiaes  himself  to 
why  are  the  pages  of  our  periodicals  literally  his  own  experience,  which  is  extensive,  bat 
crammed  with  it  ?  We  leave  our  opponents  to  he  nearly  omits  all  allusion  to  that  of  others, 
answer  this  question.     We   shall   not  even  both  national  and  foreign.   Now  we  must  eon- 
allude  at  present  to  the  motives  which  have  tend  that  no  public  lecturer,  however  cnuneat, 
led  to  such  unjust  and  unmerited  censure  of  can  discharge  the  important  duty  of  teachiog, 
foreign  medicine,  though  we   deeply  regret  without  referring  to  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
that  such  a  blot  should  stain  the  pages  of  decessors  and  contemporaries ;  and  be  who 
British  medicine.  does  so,  falls  far  short  in  eommunieating  the 
While  we  honestly  admit  the  improvements  necessary  information.     It  is  of  eoorse  very 
«nade  by  our  foreign  contemporaries,  we  also  instructive  to  students  to  hear  the  e]qperitact 
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of  a  leetarer,  but  they  want  somethiDg  more 
— they  want  a  foil  acooant  of  all  that  is 
kaowB  on  the  subject. 

But  when  a  teacher  publishes  his  lettnres, 
they  eome  before  the  whole  professioni  whd 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  fnllest  information. 
Now  here  oar  author  has  fairly  disappointed 
them.  His  aoeonnt  of  the  pathology  of  stric- 
ture is  meagrcy  and  wholly  unworthy  of  an 
indlTidual  of  his  acquirements  and  eminence. 
Here  it  is:— 

''  StrieiureB  qf  the  ntaie  Urethra, — A  mecha- 
nical obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  through 
the  male  urethra  may  arise  in  various  ways. 
There  may  be  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland,  by  which  one  extremity  of  the  urethra 
is  surrounded  ;  an  abscess  in  the  perinaBum, 
<Kt  one  of  the  mucous  follicles^  may  be  in- 
ilamed,  and  fwuverted  into  a  solid  tumour ; 
and  any  one  of  thesCi  as  well  as  some  other 
eanses,'  may  operate  so  as  to  produce  the  efTect 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

"  The  most  common  cause  of  diflicult  mic- 
turitfon  iSy  however,  a  contraction  or  stricture 
of  the  urethra  itself,  and  this  disease  requires 
our  firat  consideration." 

Now,  surely  no  student  could  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  strictures  from 
this  description ;  he  could  not  refer  to  urethritis 
as  a  cause,  as  he  does  not  find  gonorrhoea 
mentioned,  nor  is  he  informed  of  the  com- 
Beacement,  progress,    different  forms  and 
situations  of  strictures.    These  are  serious 
omissions ;  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  author  thought  it  enough 
to  detail  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
He  introduces  some  ordinary  cases  of  reten- 
tion of  urine  from  stricture*  and  describes 
his  own  methods  of  treatment,  in  which  we 
find  nothing    novel.      Interspersed  among 
the  histories  of  the  cases  are  remarks  on  the 
form  and  pathology  of  stricture,  which  ought 
to  have  followed  each  other  in  regular  order. 

The  symptoms  are  tolerably  well  described, 
but  by  no  means  so  minutely  as  they  might 
have  been ;  and  then  follows  an  account  of 
retention  of  urine,  rupture  of  the  bladder 
and  urethra,  infiltration  of  urine,  sloughing, 
&c.»  abscess  of  the  prostate  gland,  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  and  surrounding  parts, 
and  lastly,  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

The  next  subject  treated  of  isi  the  diagnosis 
of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  This  point  is 
very  accurately  elucidated.  Then  comes  the 
retention  of  urine  from  stricture. 

In  the  eore  pf  itricture  Sir  B.  prefers  « 


gum  elastic  catheter  with  a  stUet,  to  a  metaUie 
one,  so  strongly  recommended  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.     He  observes,  "  I  should  premise 
that  the  disease  is   not  to  be  cured  by  medi- 
cine."   It  would  therefore  appear,  that  cures 
effected  with  iodine  in  Grermany  are  not  be- 
lieved by  Sir  Benjamin,  nor  does  he  once  even 
allude  to  them.     He  expatiates  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  different  kinds  of  bougies,  and 
does  not  recommend  the  flexible  metallic  ones; 
He  prefers  a  gum  elasUc  catheter  with  a 
strong  iron  stilet,  which  is  to  be  worn  in  the 
bladder  for  three  or  four  days  if  possible,  then 
withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  a  much  larger 
one.    The  patient  should  remain  in  bed  or  on 
a  sofa;  and  we  are  further  informed  that  a 
cure  may  be  effected  in  the  course  of  ten  days, 
of   a  very  contracted  stricture.    We  have 
however  repeatedly  met  with  cases  which  did 
not  yield  so  speedily. 

Our  author  thinks  the  dilator  of  Mr.  Amott, 
made  of  varnished  silk  and  fiUed  with  air 
by  a  syringe,  as  well  as  the  steel  one,  un- 
necessary, whenever  a  bougie  can  be  passed. 
He  tells  us  that  be  rarely  uses  a  caustic 
bougie  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  he  describes 
the  objectionable  and  dangerous  caustic  bougie 
of  Sir  E.   Home,  while  he  is  sUent  on  the 
improvements  ;of  Amott  and  Ducamp.    We 
scarcely  think  it  possible  that  Sir  B.  Brodie 
has  not  seen  Ducamp's  instrument,  and  if  he 
has,  why  pass  it  over  in  sUence  ?  It  enables 
the  surgeon  to  apply  a  caustic  to  the  stricture 
only,  and  does  not  cauterise  the  whole  urethra, 
like  the  barbarous  armed  bougie  of  British 
surgeons.    We  should  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
our  author  has  not  seen  this  unobjectionable 
instrument,  and  we  regret  that  he  has  not 
mentioned  it  or  employed  it.    We  hope  he 
will  do  so  before  he  publishes  another  edition, 
and  never  again  talk  of  the  dangerous  caustie 
bougie  of  his  patron  and  friend  Sir  E.  Home. 
Our  author  next  notices  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  prostate  gland,  urinary  and  renal 
calculi,   and  lithotomy.     We  have  already 
stated  that  he  is  silent  on  lithotrity.    The 
reader,  however,  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the 
perusal  of  these  articles. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  observe,  that  this 
work,  though  abounding  with  many  instrue* 
tive  cases,  is  a  most  imperfect  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  tu  in- 
farior  toChopart'i,  by  Sabatlar,  to  Poeaap't , 
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^ifcs  of  th9  urethra. 

It )«  a  famiiiar  treatUo,  wkich  may  be  pe- 
niafd  1)7  tbe  general  aa  ^eU  as  the  medical 
reader.  In  deUvering  our  opinion,  we  are  ae- 
tip#te4  by  ^  loTe  of  truth  an4  science.  We 
gre  no  fawners  on  hospital  physicians  and 
fnrgaqnii :  they  shall  hear  our  real  and  honest 
ppinion  of  their  productions.  If  they  feel 
iinnoysd  ,we  cagnot  help  it  i  but  their  toadies 
gnd  hangers  on  will  always  apply  a  proper 
Quantity  of  the  delidous  essence  called  flattery  t 
vhich  will  soothe  the  irritation  we  have 
excited. 

The  second  work  at  the  head  of  these  re- 
m^rkf  need  scarcely  be  noticed  by  us^  as  its 
contents  haye  already  appeared  in  this  Jour- 
nal.   T^e  author  confines  himself  to  the  ana- 
tomy and  diseases  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  urethra,  and  these  he  has  ably  elucidated. 
He  entertains   some  new  opinions  on  the 
structure  and  diseases  of  the  parts  of  which 
he  treats,  among  which  he  contends  that  dis* 
eases  of   the  middle  lobe  of   the  prostate 
gland  is  of  rare  occurrence,   and  generally 
supposed  to  exist  when  the  real  disease  is  in 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.    He  condemns  the 
universal  proscription  of  caustic,  and  hopes 
that  the  instrumient  of  lAllemand,   which  is 
an  improyement  of  Ducamp's,  may  finally  be 
used  |n  this  country.     His  description  of  it 
is  not  however  so  clear  as  it  might  be,  but 
those  who  wish  to  inspect  it,  will  find  an  ex- 
cellent delineation  of  it  in  Mr.  Phillips'  Trea- 
tise  on  the  Urethra  and  its  Diseases,  espe- 
cially stricture.    This  is  a  work  which  every 
surgeon  ought  to  have  in  his  possession.    We 
are  bound  to  state  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
practical  information  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  work, 
w^ich  deserves  careful  study.    The  work  is 
entiticd  to  a  place  in  every  surgical  library. 
In  fine,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  the  pre- 
judices in  this  country  against  caustic  bougies 
aii^e  from  their  dangerous  effects  on  the 
urethra,  by  burning  most  unnecessarily  the 
whole  of  the  canal,  exciting  spasm,  and  pro- 
fuse haemorrhage.    These  evils  cannot  happen 
from  Ducamp's  instrument.    The  caustic  is 
ensealed  in  a  tube,  and  touches  only  the 
f  tricture.    It  effects  a  cure  after  three  or  four 
^^pUcations,  and  is  now  generally  employed 
on  Urn  continent  of  Europe.    It  is  highly 
Iau4e4  by  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
surgf  onS|  and  is  very  much  employed  by  Mr. 


CosteUo,  Mr.  Beiyamin  Phmipq.  and  other 
British  practitioners.  We  have  also  used  it 
ourselves,  and  consider  it  a  grant  in^roYe- 
ment.  It  is  infinitely  safer  than  the  caustic 
or  armed  bougie  of  this  country. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  works  be- 
fore us,  we  have  to  observe,  that  both  are  in- 
structive on  the  subjects  of  which  they  re- 
spectively treat ;  but  these  are  only  a  portion 
of  the  diseases  of  the  genito-uiiqary  organs ; 
and  therefore  we  object  to  either  as  treatises 
-^indeed  the  latter  is  not  offered  as  so^  We 
still  want  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs. 


An  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Diaaats,  By  A. 
Green,  LL.B.  12mo.  pp.  62.  London  : 
1835.    Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  , 

On  perusing  the  title  of  this  tract  we  were 
startled,  wiped  our  spectacles,  *and  read  it 
again,  when,  to  our  amasement,  we  saw 
that  the  author  had  attempted  to  explain 
the  nature  of  all  diseases  in  a  brochure, 
which  one  could  carry  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
Pathology  reduced  to  fifty  I2mo  pages ! 
quoth  we;  well,  this  author  must  be  a  re- 
markably clerer  individual  to  write,  de  om- 
fabus  rebus  medieis,  et  qmbtudem  dlUs  in  such 
narrow  limits.  The  shadows  of  the  ponder- 
ous tomes  of  Andral,  Hope,  Craigie,  and 
others  passed  before  our  mental  view ;  and 
we  could  not  help  exclaiming,  what  labour 
have  the  authors  of  these  volumes  under- 
taken unnecessarily !  Here  is  Dr.  Green, 
IjL.B.,  who  has  cut  the  gordian  knot,  and 
reduced  pathology  into  a  nut-shell. 

Astonished  at  this  unequalled  and  extra- 
ordinary achievement,  we  naturally  has- 
tened to  peruse  the  pathological  muUum  in 
parvQ :  but  we  found  it  in  the  state  of  the 
mountains  of  old — 

Parturiunt  montes,  et  nascitnr  ridiculus 
mus. 

The  progeny  of  Dr.  Green  is  of  kindred 
with  that  of  the  mountains ;  he  has  given 
birth  to  the  hypothesis,  that  all  diseases  are 
caused  by  animalcules.  He  has  not,  how- 
ever, ofiered  the  slightest  proof  in  support 
of  this  opinion,  and  all  his  notions  are  based 
on  mere  assertions. 

A  great  deal  of  indulgence  ought  to  be 
shewn  to  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  when  he 
chooses  to  dabble  in  physic;  |md  as  we 
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ab0an4  yitli  the  milk  of  huatt  kiodnoi, 
V0  treat  our  aatbor  witii  our  wont«i  ur- 
baaity.  "We  do  not  nor  cannot  agree  with 
him ;  hut  we  award  him  credit  for  incubating 
•uch  an  offspring,  and  tuch  an  unintelli- 
gihle  hypothena  of  the  nature  of  all  dis- 


As  we  progressed  in  his  discoTeries,  we 
often  inagiiied  that  the  mantle  of  St.  John 
I«ng,  or  Hahneman,  or  Ramadge,  or  Eady, 
orGoss  and  Co.,  had  descended  on  his  shoul. 
ders :  but  we  discovered  that  he  waa  not  in- 
taiealed  in  coring  consumption,  or  cancer, 
or  syphilis,  tiiough  he  considered  all  of  these 
and  every  other  disease  caused  by  animal- 
cules. Ihere  was  nothing  of  the  no-cure 
no-pay  system  professed  by  him  —  he 
did  not  proclaim  cancer  or  consumption 
curable,  and  fill  his  pockets  under  false 
pretences ;  peilber  did  he  profess  to  cure  a 
paiiah  or  a  city  with  the  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  a  grain  of  bread  crumb  or  magnesia, 
nor  does  he  profess  to  cure  incurable  dis- 
eases. No !  he  does  not  belong  to  the  genus : 
knaves  and  humbugs,  the  species  of  which 
acquire  ill-gotten  wealth  by  imposing  on 
a  credulous  public,  by  professing  to  cure 
incurable  diseases,  or  by  basely  imposing  on 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  when  over- 
whelmed with  dangerous  or  fatal  disease. 

Dr.  Green  is  evidently  a  man  of  principle ; 
he  is  no  miraculous  curer.  The  notions, 
however,  of  our  author,  are  second-hand,  as 
Linncus  and  others  have  anticipated  him. 
The  proposition,  that  animalcules  are  the 
causes  of  all  diseases  is  not  new,  neither  u 
it  true.  Thus  to  imagine  that  animalcules 
are  the  cause  of  all  continued  and  inter- 
mittent fevers,  all  contagious  diseases,  sy- 
philis, plague,  hydrophobia,  small -pox, 
measles,  hooping-cough,  scarlatina,  sea- 
scurvy,  iritis,  calculus  or  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, ossification  of  the  arteries,  scirrosity  (qy . 
scirrhosity)  of  glands,  mesenteric  disease, 
white  swelling  of  the  knee  joint,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, nervous  diseases,  cancer,  caries  of 
the  teeth,  Sec.  &c.;  appears  to  us  not  only 
untenable,  but  perfect  nonsense. 

The  author  talks  of  curing  consumption 
by  inducing  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a 
method  also  praised  by  Pr.  Bamadge  in  his 
"  Consumption  Curable. '^  Ordinary  prac- 
titioners are  so  stupid  as  to  suppose,  that  in- 
fiammation  of  the  lungs  exasperates  con- 


snmplion  and  aceelflocaiei  deallL  ^J&m  as  iha 
general,  almost  the  universal  opinion  of  thft 
profession  in  all  countries,  but  no  doubt 
they  are  mistaken,  as  such  emlpant  nien  ap 
Green  and  Bamadge  defend  tha  opposite 
plan  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Green  has,  however,  accumulated 
many  atsertions  in  support  of  ^is  hypotheais. 
*'  JJegwtUnu  nihil  di$pttt(mdumf**  or  as  Sterne 
has  translated  it,  there  is  no  disputing  about 
hobby  horses;  and  we  agree  with  Shandy, 
that  our  author  has  a  right  to  ride  his  as  he 
pleases.  This  little  work  will  interest  aJr. 
most  every  general  reader. 


MANUAL  OF  OPERATIVE  liEBICINE, 
BY  M.  MALGAI6NE. 

rRBBLT  T&AKSLATap  AND  CONDBirSlP 

Bt  6REVILLE  JONES,  Sao. 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  PhysiaHogy, 

Chaptik  III. — Of  th|b  LiOATims  or 

Masbbs,' 

Known  to  the  ancients  for  the  removal 
6l  peduncular  tumours,  and  in  the  opera- 
tion for  certain  fistulsD;  perfected  and  varied 
by  Levret,  advised  by  Arabetz  for  amputa- 
tion, treated  as  a  means  of  more  general  {Ap- 
plication by  Mayor.  This  operation  cunsista 
in  constricting  parts,  either  to  divide  them, 
slowly,  or  to  suspend  the  circvilatipn  and 
procure  their  separation  by  gangrene.  The.- 
nature  of  the  ligature  ^as  varied — sUk*. 
thread,  pack-thread,  or  metallic  t)ivead,. 
either  of  lead  or  ^ver ;  all  these  sub- 
stances may  he  useful.  The  ^ential  point 
is  that  the  ligature  should  be  smooth  and. 
strong.  If  it  be  of  silk  or  thread,  it  should 
be  rubbed  with  soap,  to  make  it  glide  pore 
easily. 

There  are  three  general  rules  with  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  ligature,  which  refer 
however  only  to  those  unions  which  are  ex-, 
posed  to  view.  Such  as  are  situated  in  deep 
cavities  require  especial  methods,  which  we 
shall  describe  hereafter.  The  rules  in  ques- 
tion are — 1,  to  choose  a  ligature  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  parts  it  is  intended  to  embrace  i 
2,  to  embrace  only  a  moderate  thickness  of 
tissue ;  8,  not  to  comprise  the  skin  in  the 
ligature.  This  should  be  cut  and  dissected 
away  first,  except  when  the  peduncle  is  very 
narrow,  or  the  skin  ulcerated  or  diseased. 
We  may  tie  also,  without  previous  section, 
tumours  of  the  mouth,  fungi,  polypi,  &c. 

When  there  is  only  a  moderate  thickness 
of  the  tissues  to  be  divided,  it  may  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  ligpiture,  and  tied  in  ^fiY 
manner  that  may  be  judged  expedient.  "J^ben 
a  conical  tumour  with  a  ^road  base  is  to  be 
tied,  and  the  thread  slips  towards  the  apex, 
it  may  be  ret^ned  on  the  base  either  ym 
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the  fingen  or  by  implantiog  in  the  bone  the  cond  method  a  metdUic  ligatoie  u  naed.  The 

hooks  of  a  pair  of  tenaculum-forcepB*,  until  ends  are  twisted  to  the  requisite  degree,  and 

the  stricture  is  effected.  the  torsion  increased  at  intervals  of  a  few 

When  the  peduncle  is  too  Parge,  a  needle  days, 

should  be  passed  across  it,  armed  with  a  double  The  third  method  is  the  knoMyer  qf  Gratfe^ 

thread.    The  two  portions  of  the  thread  are  imitated    from    the    tourniquet  of   Petit, 

to  be  separated,  and  each  peduncle  tied  se-  This  is  a  steel  rod  perforated  at  its  extremity 

parately.  by  a  hole,  through  which  are  passed  the  two 

When  the  base  is  extremely  large,  it  may  halves  of  the  noose  previously  applied.    At 

be  requisite  to  tie  it  in  several  portions.  For  the  other  extremity  is  a  screw,  which,  when 

this  purpose  two  large  curved  blunt-pointed  turned,  moves  a  moveable  nut,  to  which  the 

needles  may  be  threaded  with  the  same  thread  ends  of  the  ligature  are  firmly  attached;  a 

passed  through  the  tumour  at  separate  points,  simple  turx^  of  the  screw  is  si^eient  to  di» 

llien  the  ends  maybe  cut,  turned  round  the  minish  or  increase  the  stricture, 

tumour,  and  tied,  or  the  same  manoeuvre  A  fourth*procedure  is  by  the  hnot'tyer  qf 

may  be  effected  by  one  needle  only;  it  is  BoderiCt  modified  by  Mayor,    The  serre  ncBiid 

requisite  that  after  the  needle  has  traversed  of  Boderic  is  composed  of  small  baUs  of 

the  tumour  from  right  to  left,  it  should  re-  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  ivory,  two  or  three  linea 

traverse  it  from  left  to  right.  The  passage  of  in  diameter,  traversed  by  a  central  eanal. 

the  needles  requires   some    caution.    We  A  greater  or  less  number  of  them  are  added 

^ould  proceed  slowly,  guiding  the  needle  across  their  canal,  the  two  ends  of  the  liga* 

St  its  entrance  with  the  right  forefinger,  and  ture  are  passed  so  that  they  become  stmm|^ 

assist  its  exit  with  the  left  forefinger.    If  like  a  necklace,  and  represent  a  moveable 

the  base  touches  on  important  organs,  instead  tube.    The  last  is  pierced  with  two  holes,  in 

of  passing  the  needles  beneath  the  tumour  order  that  when  the  ligature  has  cut  into  the 

they  should  traverse  its  substance.    They  constricted  parts,  it  may  not  permit  the  little 

Aould  always  be  inserted  on  the  most  dan-  balls  to  escape ;  and  the  last  has  a  similar 

gerous  side,  and  brought  out  on  the  side  diRposition,  in  order  that  the  knot  of  the  liga- 

Where  there  is  less  to  fear.    With  these  pre-  ture  may  be  tied  on  the  interval  between 

cautions  the  vessels  roll  before  the  blunt  the  two  holes. 

point  of  the  needles,  and  are  very  seldom  M.  Mayor  complains  that  this  tube  is  too 

wounded.  Ifatany  time  hasmorrhage  super-  flexible,  and  subject  to  turn  and  twist  in 

venes,  the  needle  may  be  left  in  the  wound  every  directioui  when  forcible  constriction  is 

as  a  plug,  and  a  strong  ligature  applied  be-  applied.     He  therefore  only  employs  the 

hind  it,  and  the  tumour  which  gives  rise  to  little  balls  for  half  the  extent  of  the  serre 

the  bleeding  strangulated.  noeud,  and  he  completes  it  by  a  metallic 

The  stricture  effiscted  by  a  ligature  may  tube.    To  the  end  of  this  a  small  axle  ia 

be  deJhtUive  or  progressive.    In  the  first  we  fixed,  which  is  imitated  from  the  tourniquet 

make    with  the  two  ends    of  a  ligature,  of  Percy.     The  two  arms  of  the  ligature 

the  first  part  of  a  knot,  as  tight  as  possible,  are  attached  to  this  axle ;  and  it  may  be 

An  assistant  secures  this  with  the  finger,  conceived  how,  by  giving  this  one  or  more 

while  we  add  a  second  tie.    After  some  days  turns,  the  constriction  may  be  carried  as  far 

the  incipient  division  of  the  tissues  renders  as  necessary.    Moreover,  M.  Mayor  has  ren- 

the  ligature  relaxed,  and  it  becomes  neces-  dered  the  extremity  of  the  last  bail  almost 

■ary  to  renew  it  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times,  a  sharp  edge,  in  order  that  it  may  play  its 

This  procedure  applies  only  to  very  small  part  in  cutting  through  the  tissues, 

tumoursf.  Estimate  qf  the  value  of  these  Methods, — 

In  the  progressive  stricture  the  surgeon  is  If  we  wish  to  divide  merely  a  lamina  of 

master  of  the  ligature,  to  relax  or  tighten  skin,  as  in  some  fistulae,  the  two  first  me- 

without  changing  it.     It  is  effected  by  dif-  thods  are  preferable.     If  an  energetic  con- 

ferent  modes  of  procedure,  which  vary  only  striction  he  necessary,  recourse  may  be  had 

in  respect  to  the  instruments  employed.  to  the  two  others ;  but  (without  reference  to 

In  one  method  the  first  tie  is  made  with  the  use  of  the  balls,  which  may  be  had 

a  bow,  so  that  it  may  be  tightened  at  will —  either  way)  the  screw  of  Graefe  appears  to 

the  degree  of  stricture  being  represented  by  us  easier  to  manage,  simpler,  and  more 

the  force  exerted  by  the  surgeon's  hands,  powerful,  than  the  tourniquet  of  Mayor. 

Thehnot-tyers  (serre  noeuds)  of  Levret,  De.  The  first  effects  of  constriction  are  in  ge- 

sault,  &c.  belong  to  this  method,  since  they  neral  painful ;  afterwards  the  parts  lose  by 

have  no  other  use  except  to  permit  the  degrees  their  sensibility  with  their  life.  If  it 

ligature  to  be  tied  far  from  the  handle,  when  is  &  part  which  we  insulate  entirely  from  the 

that  is  placed  in  a  deep  situation.    In  a  se-  body  in  proportion  as  we  tie  the  ligature,  we 

^^^___ see  the  part  swell  and  acquire  a  livid  tint. 

Other  symptoms  depend  on  the  nature  of 

•  Pinceaerigne.  the  tissues.     When  the  section  is  made 

t  The  incessant  stricture  adopted  by  Lev-  slowly,  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix  com- 

fet  and  Pdlletan  is  mentioned,  but  with  the  menly  occupies  a  corresponding  period«  The 

eonfessioD  that  the  instrumenti  used  cannot  following  precautions  are  to  be  observed  ^— 

be  depended  upon.— T.  1.  To  tie  with  precaution  and  slowntss,  ob« 
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aerving  the  effect  upon  the  living  parts,  and  ranged  along  the  coiune  of  the  artery^  so 

also  upon  the  ligatare,  which  we  must  take  that  the  pressure  is  made  by  the  four  fiu- 

care  not  to  brea^.    2.  If  the  tissue  be  soft,  gere  together,  while  the  thumb,  placed  on 

lax,  and  easily  torn,  complete  strangulation  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb,  or  on  some 

must  be  avoided ;  too  prompt  a  division  salient  point,  furnishes  a  point  d'appui.    9. 

may  be  followed  by  effusion  of  blood ;  the  The  pressure  ought  to  be  as  light  as  poasible, 

ligature  should  be  tightened  once  or  twice  sufficient  only  to  ef&ce  the  calibre  of  the 

everyday.    3.  If  the  tissues  be  hard  and  artery  ^-a  very  important  rule,  which  cannot 

difficult  to  penetrate,  the  first  attempt  at  be  broken  without  fatiguing  oneself  horribly, 

constriction  should  be  carried  as  far  as  pos-  and  even  exposing  oneself  to  relax  the 

Bible  without  breaking  the  ligature,  and  our  pressure  ;  the  fingers  benumbed,  and,  aa  it 

efforts  should  be  repeated  twice  a  day.      4.  were,  pamlyzed,  no  longer  feeling  the  po* 

If  local  inflammation,  or  uneasy  nervous  sition  nor  the  sise  of  tiie  artery.    4.  The 

symptoms,  come  on,  it  is  better  not  to  in-  assistant  who  makes  the  compression  ought 

crease  the  constriction,  but  even  to  relax  it  to  be  placed  so  that  he  can  see  the  operation 

somewhat,  until  such  accidents  have  ceased,  without  inconvenience  to  the  operator,  and 

5.  If  at  any  time  those  accidents  should  be  without  being  inconvenienced  himself.     5. 

so  alarming  as  to  demand  the  prompt  re-  If  the  fingers  become  tired  during  a  long 

moval  of  the  ligature,  or  even  of  the  dis-  operation,  the  corresponding  fingera  of  the 

eased  part,  instead  of  relaxing  the  thread,  other  huid  may  be  placed  above  them.     If 

it  is  better  to  tighten  it  extremely,  and  ex-  that  does  not  suffice,  a  second  assistant  may 

GBe  the  tumour  on  this  side  of  it  with  a  press  on  the  fingers  of  the  first,  or  even  may 

catting  instrument.    Then  we  may  tie  with  take  his  place,  by  compressing  the  vessel 

ease  all  the  divided  arteries,  increasing  or  immediately  above  his  fingers.      6.  If,  in 

relaxing  by  turns  the  compression,  in  the  consequence    of  any    movement    of    the 

same  way  as  we  would  use  a  tourniquet  in  fingers,  or  of  the  patient,  the  obliteration 

amputation  of  the  limbs.  of  the  vessel  ceases,  it  is  requisite  promptly 

r»Ao*»  TV     ibr*a.a/%»o  A ««»/%«»,  A a.*»  aud  firmly,  Instcad  of  iucrcasing  the  etRwt 

l/B AFTER    IV. — MXTHODS  APPB.0PB.IATXD  -  r  «««»^,'    :««     ♦«  .«  *«»«Ki;«K   U   ».^..  4I.A 

TO  HIND.RIKO  THE  EFFUSION  OF  BlOOD;  ^i^ZhT  vSL^^  ^d  ^WWU^cXw^ 

OR,  Surgical  HEMoaTATics.  ^^^  ^^^„^  p^^^^^  '^  before.     7.  Compres- 

Haemorrhages  are  the  most  formidable  ac-  sion  ought  U)  be  continued  until  the  apoU- 
cidents  which  are  complicated  with  or  fol-  cation  of  definitive  haemostatic  methods  haa 
low  operations.  U  is  then  of  importance  taken  place.  If,  at  any  time,  the  operator 
to  know  how  to  prevent  them  before  opera-  requires  a  jet  of  blood,  to  enable  him  to  re- 
ting,  how  to  suspend  them  while  operations  cognise  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  the 
are  going  on,  and  how  to  repress  them  defi-  assistant  has  only  to  raise  lightly  the  fingeut 
nitively  afterwards.  without  quitting  the  artery,  and  re-apply 

Sect.  I.     Methods  employed  previous  to  them  immediately. 
operating, — There  are  two  methods  of  pre-        2.  Pressure  with  a  Pad. — A  pad,  or  merely 

9aaing   hasmorrhage — compression  of  the  a  bandage  rolled  tightly,  is  placed  upon 

arterial  trunks,  or  their  previous  ligature,  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  the  fingers  are 

But  the  latter  is  a  very  complicated  opera-  pressed  upon  it.     This  haa  all  the  inconve* 

tion,  and  will  be  treated  of  hereafter.  niences  of  the  former  method  of  procedurt. 

Concession  has  for  its  object  to  flatten  the  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  employ  - 

artery,  and  thus,  for  the  moment,  efface  its  ing  an  instrument  which  doea  not  feel  the 

calibre.    Hence,  in  order  that  compression  artery. 

should  be  exact,  the  necessity  for  these  con-        The  pad,  mounted  on  a  handle,  and  ap- 

ditions :  1;  that  the  artery  should  not  be  plied  as  a  seal,  savea  any  &tigae ;  bat  it  m 

too  deeply  seated;  2.  that  it  should  rest  liable  to  become  displaced,  and  is  calculated 

upon  a  solid  bony  surface.    When  these  only  for  the  subclavian  artery,  or  perhaps 

conditions  are  absent,  the  whole  limb  mast  the  abdominal  aorta. 
be  compressed.  3.  Pressure  unth  the  Gorro/.— This  iostrn- 

I.  There  are  six  modes  of  compression  in  ment  is  composed  of  a  pad,  a  band,  a  plate 

general . —  of  horn  or  tortoiieshell,  and  a  small  stick  of 

1.  WUh  the  Fingers,— We  first  find  the  horn  or  wood,  famished  with  a  string  at  one 
artery,  which  is  recognised  by  its  pulsations,  end  of  it.    The  pad  is  placed  on  the  artery, 
and  choose  the  point  at  which  we  will  com-  the  plate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb, 
press  it,  and  then  apply  the  thumb  or  fingers  They  are  retained  in  their  sitoations  by  tha 
on  the  vessel,  observing  the  following  rules :  band,  which  is  passed  twice  round  the  limb, 
— 1.  The  pressure  ought  to  bo  made  in  adi-  and  then  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  plate.    The 
rection  perpendicular  to  the  osseous  plane  little  stick  ia  poshed  as  &r  as  its  middle  be- 
on  which  the  artery  rests.    2.  If  the  thumb  tween  this  knot  and  the  plate,  and  by  torn* 
be  made  use  of, it  is  to  be  applied  across  the  ing  it  round,  the  band  may  be  twisted  on' 
vessel,  and  pressed  downwards,  as  in  using  a  itself,  so  aa  to  cause  constriction  of  the  whote 
seal.    If  the  other  fingers  be  made  use  of;  limb  on  the  bone,  especially  where  the  ^i^ 
an  horizontal  plane  is  formed  by  the  union  is  situated.   An  assistant  may  hold  the  stick. 
of  their  soft  eztremitiet.     They  are  ar<*  in  its  place,  or  it  may  be  retained  there  by 
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tying  itti  itrinfir  to  the  bond.  This  is  one  of 
the  belt  tde&ne  of  compression.  Its  use, 
however,  is  confined  to  tne  middle  parts  of 
^  limbs,  and  it  has  been  objected  to  on 
account  of  its  causing  injury  to  the  skin 
and  preventing  the  retraction  of  the  mus- 
cles. We  have  employed  it  much  in  Poland 
without  finding  it  produce  contusion  of  the 
•kin.  But  we  have  met  with  the  following 
inConvendences.  It  is  difficult  to  relax  and 
renew  the  compression  quickly,  when  we 
wish  by  a  spirt  of  blood  to  detect  the  months 
of  ^e  arteiies ;  and  its  pressure  being  gene- 
ral, is  exerted  on  the  veins,  so  that  the  re- 
tnm  of  blood  is  prevented,  a  venous  haemorr- 
hage .from  the  stump  ensues,  ceasing  how- 
ever, when  the  garrot  is  quite  taken  away. 

4.  Preuure  by  the  Tourniquet  of  Petit. — 
Ihis  is  formed  of  two  sqoare  plates,  some- 
what, arched,  the  upper  of  which  may  be 
raised  or  depressed,  by  a  screw  fixed  to  the 
Ivwei  one.  Under  the  concave  surface  of 
the  latter  is  placed  a  small  cushion  covered 
with  chamois  leather.  A  free  pad  and  a 
hand  affi;ted  to  the  plates  complete  the  ap- 
paratus. The  plates  being  in  opposition, 
the  cnshioii  attached  to  the  lower  one  is 
placed  on  the  conne  of  the  artery,  the  free 
pad  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb,  which 
is  sorroanded  by  the  band  moderately  tight- 
ened ;  then  the  screw  is  turned,  which  by 
removing  tiie  two  plates  presses  the  lower 
one  against  the  artery,  and  thus  establishes 
ttoe  and  efficacious  compression.  ^The  com- 
pressing cushion  ought  fo  be  large  enough 
to  render  its  application  over  the  artery 
easy,  and  to  hinder  the  instrument  from 
]:ecl|ing  over  to  one  side.  Dupuyiren  em- 
ployed a  troublesome  and  expensive  instru- 
aitet,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  substi- 
tution of  a  steel  plate,  curved  so  as  to  form 
two  thirds  of  a  circle,  and  divided  in  the 
sfldddle  in  such  a  way  that  its  two  halves 
rode  Oft  each  other,  for  the  band  of  Petit's 
toumiqael*. 

5.  Presture  by  the  lagatwe  en  masse. — ^This 
has  been  before  described. 

-  II.  We  shall  now  point  out  the  special 
methods  qf  compression  applicable  to  particu- 
lar arteries.  The  anatomical  details  which 
mre  wanting  in  this  place  will  be  found  in 
the  article  on  the  ligature  of  arteries. 

I.  Arteries  of  the  Neck,  f^e,  or  Cranium. 
-^The  common  Carotid. — Easily  felt  under 
the  skin,  chiefly  at  its  upper  part,  and  rest- 
ing on  an  osseous  plane,  it  may  be  com- 
pressed with  the  fingers  acting  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  horizon.  But  this  pressure  is 
^nfnl,  on  aeeount  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  is  rarely  had 
recourse  to. 
The  Esstemai  Ma»t(ktry. — ^The  easiest  artery 


*  The  object  of  this  was  of  course  to 
exert  pressure  upon  the  course  of  the  artery, 
and  ttie  opposite  part  of  the  limb,  without 
oompresting  all  its  soifooe.— T, 


in  the  body  to  compress ;  it  aoiay  bt  eon- 
pressed  with  one  finger  upon  the  edge  of 
the  lower  jaw-bone,  in  front  of  the  insertion 
of  the  masseter  muscle. 

The  Temporal  Artery. — In  front  of  the 
external  ear,  two  lines  ft>om  the  front  of  the 
tragus,  its  perpendicular  compression  is 
very  easy.  All  the  other  arteries  of  this 
region  escape  pressure,  or  are  so  small  that 
ft  is  useless.  If  a  wound  of  the  arteries  of 
the  skull  should  give  rise  to  haemorrhage,  it 
#ould  be  much  more  rational  to  compress 
the  wound  itself,  than  the  small  arterial 
trunks,  on  account  of  their  numerous  anas- 
tomoses. 

2.  Arteries  of  the  Vpper  Extremity. — ne 
Subclavian  Artery. — Camper  proprosed  to 
compress  this  with  the  thumb  on  the  first 
rib  in  the  omo-clavicular  hollow.  But  on 
account  of  the  rising  of  the  clavicle  the 
thumb  cannot  penetrate  suffidently  deep, 
and  moreover,  this  compression  would  be 
very  fatiguing.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  to 
have  recourse  to  a  pad  attached  to  a  handle. 
But  the  security  of  the  pressure  here 
being  subordinate  to  the  movements  of  the 
clavicle  and  shoulder,  is  not  to  be  depended 
on ;  and  it  is  nearly  given  up.  We  believe, 
nevertheless,  without  trusting  Jo  it  entirely, 
that  it  is  useful  to  have  recourse  to  it  only 
as  a  supplementary  means. 

The  Axillary  Artery  under  the  ClaticU. — 
Dalh  proposed  to  compress  this  artery  on 
the  second  or  third  rib.  The  fingers  not 
being  able  to  efiect  this,  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  muscles,  he  invented  a  par- 
ticular tourniquet.  This  compression,  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain,  is  justly  abandoned*. 
The  same  in  the  Axilla.  The  artery  is  easily 
fiattened  against  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
The  ^pressure  is  made  with  the  four  fingers, 
either  alone  or  furnished  with  a  pad.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  artery  is 
situated  at  the  union  of  the  anterior  with  Uie 
middle  third  of  the  axilla. 

The  Humeral  Artery. — Immediately  nndeir 
the  skin,  and  coasting  the  inner  edge  of  the 
biceps,  it  may  be  compressed  throoghoot  its 
whole  extent  with  the  thumb  and  four 
fingers,  or  With  any  kind  of  tonrniqoet. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  pressnre  in 
a  perpendicular  direction.  7^  Radial  Ar^ 
tery  is  easily  compressed  at  the  inforior  third 
of  the  arms,  between  the  r^ins  and  tendon 
of  the  palmaris  longus,  in  the  situation 
where  the  pulse  is  felt.  It  is  rarely  em- 
ployed. The  Ulnar  Artery  may  be  com- 
manded by  pressing  the  flexor  nlnarii 
against  the  ulna.  This  is  less  employed 
than  the  operation  jiist  mentioned.  The  Cof- 
lateral  DigtM  Arteries  may  be  eomproned  in 
their  whole  len|;th  at  the  union  of  their  an- 
terior snrfhces  with  their  ddes. 

*  One  cannot  help  feeling  much  surprised 
at  this  observation.  Cannot  any  one  com- 
mand the  pulse  of  his  own  wrist  by  pressing 
the  subclavian  artery  on  the  rib^-^-T. 
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3.  Arteries  qf  the  Trunk, — The  Abdominal 
Artery. — This  may  be  compressed  with  suc- 
cess upon  the  lumbar  Tertebrs,  chiefly  in 
thiu  subjects,  by  placing  them  in  such  a  po- 
sition as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
pressing  them  strongly  with  the  thumb  or 
fingers,  or  (what  is  still  better)  with  a  pad 
applied  transversely  over  the  course  of  the 
artery.  We  may  thus  correct  uterine  hffi- 
morrhages,  or  gain  time  to  tie  the  iliac  ar- 
teries, when  injured* 

The  Dorsalis  Penie, — This  is  easily  com-' 
preasible  at  the  base  of  the  penis,  with  the 
fore  finger  placed  below  and  the  thumb 
pressing  from  above. 

4.  Arteries  qf  the  Inferior  Extremity. — The 
External  Iliac. — It  is  compressible  through 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  against  the  edge 
of  the  upper  opening  of  the  pelvis.    The 
pressure    should   be    directed     somewhat 
obliquely  outwards ;  but  it  should  only  be 
employed  when  we  are  unable  to  compress 
the  vessel  lower  down.    The  femoral  artery 
may  be  compressed  on  the  pubis  by  the 
Ihumb,  alone  or  furnished  with  a  pad,  against 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence.     It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  eminence  is  inclined 
forwards  and  downwards  at  a  variable  angle. 
Hence  the  pressure  should  fall  somewhat 
obliquely  on  the   artery  downwards  and 
backwards,  forming  with    the  horizon   an 
angle  of  45  deg.    The  compressor  of  H. 
Bupaytren  may  also  be  employed,  and  even 
the  tourniquet  of  Petit,  with  some  precau- 
tions.   Compression  on  the  pubis  is  sure, 
easy,  and  much  employed.    The  same  ar- 
tery may  be  compressed  as  far  as  the  lower 
third  qf  the  limb,  by  pressing  it  against  the 
femur  with  the  fingers,  tourniquet,  com- 
pressor, &c.    Care  should   be  taken    that 
wliatever  means  we  use  should  flatten  the 
artery  against  the  bone.   The  popliteal  artery 
nay  be  compressed  opposite  the  articulation, 
with  the  fingers  or  tourniquet ;  the  latter  is 
preferable,  on  account  of  the  mass  of  cel- 
lular tissue  which  surrounds  the  artery.  The 
pressure  should  be  directed  from  behind  for- 
wards.   But  it  is  seldom  employed  in  this 
titnation. 

SacT.  II.    Hbmostatic    paocEDuaxa 

DURING  THE  OPERATION. 

Daring  an  operation  we  have  to  contend 
with  arterial  and  venous  haemorrhage.  We 
tmploy — 1.  Direct  compression,  which  con- 
aiitB  in  applying  the  fingers  on  the  mouths 
of  aU  bleeding  vessels,  until  we  proceed  to 
the  arterial  trunk,  or  until  the  operation  is 
finished.  S.  By  indirect  pressure,  used 
chiefly  in  flap  operations ;  here  the  flap  is 
compressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
3.  By  ligaturct  which  is  the  same  as  the  me- 
thod used  after  the  operation,  except  when, 
before  operating,  the  great  vessels  are  se- 
cured— a  mode  by  which  all  haemorrhage  ii 
afiectually  prevented.  Pressure  during  an 
(»eration  Is  usually  entrufted  to  assistants. 

Thiese  methods  are  applicable  to  veins  as 


well  as  arteries.  But  we  muit  add  that 
venous  haemorrhages  arke  from  two  im- 
portant causes.  Ist.  A  mechanical  impedb» 
ment  to  the  return  of  blood  towards  tM 
heart,  as  when  we  use  the  tourniquet ;  but 
hsBmorrhage  from  this  cause  is  immediately 
stopped  when  we  remove  the  instrument. 
2nd.  Violent  struggles  of  the  patient,  which 
hinder  the  passage  of  blood  through  thd 
lungs,  and  cause  it  to  flow  back  into  the 
venae  cavas  and  their  branches.  This  happeni 
especially  in  operations  performed  about 
the  neck.  It  is  to  be  remedied  by  making 
the  patient  inspire  deeply,  and  cease  from 
struggling.  Frequently  two  deep  inspira-* 
tions  have  proved  sufficient  to  arrest  an  ha* 
morrhage  which  had  appeared  irrestrainabte. 
Sect.  III.    Hsmostatic  HsTHODa  ov 

FROCEBDINO  AFTER  OPERATIONS. 

Blood  may  flow  after  an  operation,  from 
the  capillary  vessehr,  from  the  veins,  or  from 
the  arteries. 

I.  Capillary  Bamorrhages, — ^The  capillary 
vessels  usually  cease  to  bleed  soon  after  the 
division,  in  consequence  of  the  preesnre 
exerted  upon  them  by  the  retraction  of  ib» 
tissues  in  which  they  lie.  But  in  somtf 
subjecte,  whether  owing  to  idiosyncrasy  or 
some  morbid  diathesis,  the  blood  continues 
to  exude }  and,  frequently  after  tiie  haemorr- 
hage has  ceased,  and  the  dressings  have  baan 
applied  for  some  hours,  it  will  re-appear. 

When  this  occurs,  the  dressings,  if  they 
have  been  already  applied,  must  be  re- 
moved; the  wound  is  to  be  sponged  with 
cold  water,  which  should  be  squeezed  out  at 
some  height  above  it.  The  bleeding  surface 
should  then  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  for 
from  half  an  hour  to  five  or  six  bonrs.  la 
the  interim  we  may  examine  if  any  uneasi- 
ness be  produced  by  the  position  of  the 
limb,  or  if  any  plethora  exists  which  may 
require  bleeding. 

Exposure  to  the  air  failing,  recouna  la 
to  be  had  to  the  various  kinds  of  styptica 
known  under  the  names  of  refrigerants,  ab- 
sorbents, and  astringenti.  The  first  conost 
of  cold  water,  wet  compresses,  ice,  evapo- 
rating lotions  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  ether 
and  water,  or,  the  most  powerful  we  are  ae* 
quainted  with,  powdered  camphor  placed 
between  two  wet  rags,  and  moistened  as  fait 
as  it  evaporates.  The  second  of  (diarpiak 
sponge,  the  agaric  of  the  oak — ^which  is  to  bf 
preferred-— or  of  cobweb,  still  mora  powerful; 
or  of  substances  in  the  pulverized  state,  as 
powdered  gum  arabic,  the  fibrina  of  tha 
blood  dried  and  powdered,  or  resin.  These 
powders  are  dusted  on  the  wound,  or  upon 
balls  of  charpie.  The  astringent  styptics  ara 
used  in  powder,  as  alum ;  or,  in  a  liquia 


water,  and  the  more  recent,  and  at  present 

secret  compositions,  of  Taliich,  Blnelli,  Ui, 

CautHes  have  been  applied  to  restrain  thlv 
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tori  of  haemonbage,  only  in  two  instances ;  The  leaves  of  every  species  arc  collffltrii 

the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  used  for  leech  aod  bruised,  with  the  addition  of  water.  Thar 

bites  ;   and    the    salphuric    acid,    applied  expressed  pulp  is  then  boiled  in  water,  an^ 

through  a  specnlum  to  the  neck  of  the  the  filtered   and  decanted   decoetioo  mixed 

womb,  after  the  excision  of  that  part.  with  the  expressed  juice.     The  whole  is  then 

The  actual  cautery  maet  be  submitted  to  heated,  which  separates  the  pareudymc.    It 

more  rigorous  rules.     Experience  shows,  is  again  filtered,  boiled  down  to  a  proper  con- 

1st.  That  when  the  iron  is  half  hot,  either  sistence,  and  poured  into  coolers  while  stiQ 

from  having  been   permitted  to  cool,   or  warm.     The  upper  layer  is   separated,  as 

from  being  quenched  by  blood,  it  adheres  to  being  of  the  first  quality,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 

the  eschar  and  brings  it  away,  and  the  blood  aloes  citrin ;  the  middle  layer  is  the  hepatic^ 

continues  to  flow;  2Qdly.  That  the  same  ad-  or  aloes  Jaune;  while  the  bottom  is  the  ca^ 

hrsion  between  the  cautery  and  the  eschar  ballin,  or  aloes  noir.     We  do  not,  however* 

takes  place  when  the  former  is  applied  too  think  that  the  genuine  sorts  can  be  procured 

long  to  the  wound ;  3rdly.  That  when  the  in  this  way,  which  -would  not  account  for  the 

eschar  is  thin  it  falls  off  very  soon,  and  the  great  difference  in  smell  and  taste.     It  may, 

hemorrhage  recommences.      Hence   these  however,  furnish  varieties,  sold  each  under 

eisential    conditions  —  that    the    cautery  the  names  of  that  genuine  variety  wkick  it 

should  be  of  a  white  heat,  applied  quickly,  resembles  in  appearance, 

removed  before  its  redness  has  gone  off;  that  Soeotonne  aloes,   which  is  the  most  e»- 

the  surface  of  the  wound  should  be  perfectly  teemed,  is  brought,  wrapped  in  skins,  fre» 

cleansed  of  blood  and  other  fluids  at  the  the  island  of  Socotora  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 

time  the  application  is  made ;  and  that  the  jt  jg  dark  coloured,  of  a  gtossy  clear  surface, 

eschu  should  be    sufficiently  thick.      If,  ^^^  j^  g^^^  degree  pellucid  j  in  masses  of  a 

therefore,  the  fi«t  cautery  should  only  have  yellowisb-red  colour,  with  a  purple    cast^ 

operated  superficially,  we    may  apply   a  fracture  unequal ;  easily  pulverizable ;  when 

second,  observing  the  same  rules^.  reduced  to  powder  of  a  bright  goideu  colour. 

.          ,       xr     I  '*  ^*  ^^^^  *°^  friable  in  the  winter,  some- 

Erratum  m  our  last  Number.  ^i^^j  pj^jj^  ^  summer,   and   growinir  soft 

At  page  7^3i-«ect.  1,  2nd  column,  23rd  between  the  fingers.     Its  taste  is  bitter  and 

line  from  top,  after  "  ammoniacal  poma-  disagreeable,  though  accompanied  with  some 

turn*'  add  an  asterisk,  as  all  the  note  from  aromatic  flavour;  the  smell  is  not  very  ub- 

the  words  "This preparation"  refer  to  this  pleasant,   and  somewhat  resembles  that   ef 

part;  and,  in  the  note,  for  Cyndrett,  read  myrrh.     It  does  not  produce  htemorrhoidal 

Gondret,  and /or  laves,  read  leaves.  affections  so  readily  as  Barbadoes  aloes. 

.^0 —  Med,  use, — Aloes  in  doses  of  two  graio» 

vvTiinkj  nnn^Aw  **'  '**®»  **  *  stomuchic,  and  with  this  inten<' 

MEDICAL  BOTANY.  ^.^^  .^  ^^  ingredient  of  the  various  PUuUb 

In  illustrating  the  important  subject  of  Me-  ante  cibum.     In  larger  doses  it  acts  as  a  pur- 

dical  Boteny,  we  select  the  most  important  gative,  but  ite  operation  is  tardy,  first  maaU 

articles,  Sn  alphabetical  order,  and  follow  the  festing  itself  eight  or  twelve  hours  after  it 

plan  of  our  best  writers  on  Materia  Medica.  has  been  taken.     It  is  therefore  freqnently 

We  this  week  give  a  plate  of  the  Aloe  Soco-  given  at  bedtime.     It  also  acts  in  a  small 

torina,  with  the  natural  history  and  medicinal  dose,  and  hence  is  conveniently  given  in  piUs» 

uses  of  that  valuable  medicine.  which  obviates  the  bitter  taste.     Wedekind 

j>i«#-  o       ^  «  A.  «^«^-.^«.  . .  thinks  that  its  primary  action  is  not  upon  the 

ffa/e  3.— -ALOE  80C0T0RINA.  f    *     *.•    ^      u    ^                 Iv     i-    —      -    j   u             •*. 

intestines,  but  upon  the  liver ;  and  hence  it 
This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  jg  to  be  used  whenever  we  wish  to  increase 
Good  Hope.  It  is  allowed  by  Dc  CandoUe  to  the  secreUon  of  bile,  and  correct  the  atony  of 
yield  the  best  aloes ;  and  Thunberg,  upon  the  liver.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  persons 
whose  authority  this  is  stated,  tells  us,  that  ^ho  lead  a  sedentery  life. 
the  Hottentots  cut  off  the  leaves  and  ar-  Aloes  is  a  bitter  stimulating  purgative,  ex- 
range  them  so  that  the  lower  serves  as  a  gut-  crting  its  action  chiefly  on  the  rectum.  In 
ter  to  conduct  the  juice  into  a  calabash,  which  doses  of  from  5  to  15  grains  it  empties  the 
is  then  brought  near  a  fire,  and  the  liquor  re-  large  intestines,  without  making  the  stools 
duced  to  one-half.  It  is  prepared  at  all  sea-  thin  ;  and  likewise  warms  the  habit,  quickens 
sons;  but  after  the  rains,  the  leaves,  which  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  uterine  and 
in  general  yield  little  juice,  furnish  it  more  hemorrhoidal  fluxes.  If  given  in  so  large  a 
abundantly,  but  of  a  weaker  quality,  and  con-  dose  as  to  purge  effectually,  it  often  occasions 
taining  less  extract.  ^n  irritation  about  the  anus,  and  sometimes 

^                                   — ~~  a  discharge  of  blood. 

*  I  insert  these  remarks  because  they  are  '  It  is  frequently  employed  in  cases  of  snp« 
in  the  original,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  pression  of  the  menses,  or  of  the  hsBmorrhoi- 
French  surgeon  at  present  would  apply  the  dal  discharge ;  but  it  is  particularly  service- 
actual  cautery  to  a  capillary  h^emo^r-  able  in  habitual  costiveness,  to  persons  of  a 
f**8f®'""T.                                    '      ^  phlegmatic  temperament  and  sedentary  Ufe, 
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Bud  yfhtm  the  stomaeh  is  oppressed  and 
weakened.  For  its  use  in  typhus  fever,  scar- 
latina, cynanche  maligna,  marnstnus,  chloro- 
sis, hsmatemeeis,  chorea,  hysteria,  and  teta- 
nus, Dr.  Hamilton's  excellent  work  on  Pur- 
gativet  may  be  consnlted.  Aloes  is  also 
used  as  an  anthelmintic,  both  given  internally 
and  applied  to  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of 
a  plaster.  Dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  check  hasmorrhagies  in  recent 
wounds,  and  as  a  detergent  in  ulcers. 

From  its  warmth  and  activity  it  is  accused 
of  causing  colic  pain,  bloody  stools,  and  other 
haemorrhagies,  and  has  been  proscribed  in 
persons  of  a  plethoric,  nervous  and  dry  habit 
of  body,  in  pregnant  women,  and  in  fevers 
and  inflammations  generally,  yet  it  is  often 
given  in  these  with  advantage. 
Aloes  is  administered  either, 
a.  Alone,  or 

h.  In  composition  :  with  purgatives,  as 
soap,  scammony,  colocynth,  rhubarb  ; 
with  aromatics,  as  canella  ;  with  bit- 
ters, as  gentian ;  with  tonics,  as  iron, 
myrrh ;  with  fetids,  as  assafoetida. 
It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 

a.  Powder ;  too   nauseous   for  general 

use. 
h.  Pill ;  the  most  convenient  form. 
r.  Solution  in   water,  wine,  or  diluted 
alcohol. 
Dose. — ^The  effect  of  aloes  is  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  its  dose,  so  that  a  few  grains 
operate  nearly  as  well  as  several  times  the 
number.     Five,  ten,  or  fifteen  grains  may  be 
given  in  a  single  dose  as  a  purgative,  but 
against  a  costive  habit  two  or  three  grains 
daily  will  generally  suffice.     Corresponding 
quantities  may  be  given  in  solution,  and  the 
action  is  more  speedy.     Some  foreign  thera- 
peutists assert,  but  connected  with  a  hypo- 
thesis as  to  its  mode  of  action,  that  aloes  has 
absolutely  no  effect  when  thrown  into  the 
rectum  as  a  clyster. 


Cl^e  Eoiilran  fSitWnX 

AND 

ibursttal  90uniaL 

Saiurday,  Jtdy  ^bth,  1835. 


NOTHING   OF  A   LEADER. 

The  use  of  leaders,  we  conceive,  is  to 
lead  people  by  the  nose ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  strings^  for  the  journal- 
ist who  had  hands  enough  to  do  the 
public  this  service  had  need  to  be  an 
infinitely  improved  development  of 
Briareos:  we  are  accordingly  often 


obliged  to  spin  long  yams  out  of  rather 
deficient  materials.  We  are  at  the 
present  moment  in  this  embarrassing 
predicament;  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
Things  are  really  monstrous  dull ! 

Warburton's  reform  is  out  of  breath, 
and  is  lying  down  to  rest  itself,  and  the 
parliamentary  evidence  has  become  a 
drug — every  body  is  dead  of  it  We 
have  reduced  all  inimical  journals  to 
fragments,  and  chaunted  their  dirge — 
like  Faust's  devils 

Wir  tragen 

Die  trummem  in's  nichts  hiniiber, 

Und  klagen 

Ueber  die  verlorne  schone. 

or,  as  A.  Hayward  Esq.  judiciously 

renders  it — 

We  bear  away 

The  wrecks  into  nothingness. 

And  wail  over 

The  beauty  that  is  lost. 

Our  numerous  friends  and  correspon- 
dents are  all  either  deceased  or  struck 
modest — at  least  we  hear  nothing  of 
them.  In  short  we  are  fairly  aground 
waiting  for  the  tide. 

-*'fere  sicco   subductae    litore  puppes'' 


(puppies). 

Were  it  not  for  a  delightful  facility 
which  we  possess  of  writing  about  no- 
thing, the  Original  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  would  this  week 
be  leaderless — thereby  occasioning  a 
breach  in  nature. 

We  first  acquired  this  knack  in  order 
to  confute  the  twaddle  of  ex  nihilo  nihil^ 
when  we  were  engaged  in  composing  a 
new  system  of  the  universe ;  but  we 
have  since  found  it  of  excellent  ser- 
vice on  more  occasions  than  one. 

The  substantialists  may  talk  how  they 
like,  but  oudenologi/,  so  we  shall  name 
it,  is  a  very  important  branch  of  science 
-^without  its  aid,'some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated medical  works  of  the  day  would 
collapse  into  atoms ! 


We  are  not  sorry  to  find  that  Mr. 
Andrews  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  conduct  of 
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this  gentleman,  m  surgeon  to  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  has  evinced  a  straight- 
forwardness, and  aversion  to  humbug, 
which  inclines  us  to  hope  that  the  in- 
fluence with  which  his  new  office  may 
invest  him,  will  be  exerted  for  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses,  and  the  good  of  the 
profession. 

We  would  exhort  him  on  his  inaugur- 
ation, as  the  King  is  exhorted  when  he 
is  erowned,  to  take  good  care  of  the 
people  conmiitted  to  his  charge — that 
is  of  the  subordinates — ^he  need  not  to 
trouble  his  head  about  the  council,  who 
know  very  weU  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

By  his  chargSf  also,  we  beg  him  to 
understand,  we  do  not  mean  the  charge 
oftwo-and-twenty  pounds  sterling  for  a 
diploma — the  latter  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  neglected. 


Wk  understand  that  the  reading  room 
about  to  be  opened  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is 
to  be  lined  with  iron,  as  a  safeguard 
against  fire — a  judicious  precaution. 
We  have  heard  it  hinted  that  the  senate 
have  been  moved  to  this  by  the  appre- 
hension, that  the  members  may  come 

• 

in  the  evening  in  a  state  of  ebriety,  and 
with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  thus  placing 
the  edifice  in  danger  from  the  "devour- 
ing element" — for  our  own  part  we 
think  the  college  is  in  more  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  the  council  itself, 
*han  by  anything  else.  While  on  the 
subject  of  metals,  we  may  suggest  that 
the  council  chamber  might,  with  consi- 
derable propriety,  be  lined  with  brass — 
it  would  not  be  expensive,  as  the  coun- 
cil are  well  known  to  be  very  rich  in 
that  commodity. 


THE    EVILS  OF  DISPENSARIES   DE- 
VELOPED. 

T9  ih€  BdUor  qf  the  London  Medical  and 

Surgical  Journal, 
6i& — ^The  Rbtllty  ud  ardour  with  which  you 
•dvpeate  the  Interests  of  tht  medical  profea- 
■ion,  entitle  you  to  the  general  confidence 


thereof ;  and  being  thus  impressed,  I  addresa 
you  under  the  conyiction  tiiat  yon  will  nei- 
ther tnrn  a  deaf  or  fastidioos  ear  towards  aa 
object  at  once  important  to  hnmanity  and 
medical  men,  as  both  have  suffered  to  an  in- 
credible extent,  by  false  views  and  selfishness, 
to  be  hereafter  detailed.     Let  me  here  call 
your  attention  to  the  dispensary  system — a 
system  frequently  injurious  to  the  poor,  as 
at  these  institutions  the  needy  are  deluded  by 
hopes  of  relief,  not  to  be  obtained  thereat, 
and  medicine  is  thereby  degraded  and  injured. 
Under  any  state  of  the  profession,  these  es- 
tablishments must  be  highly  injurious  ;  but 
in  its  present  depressed  condition,  they  in- 
flict much  evil  on  the  medical  man  and  his 
family.     In  proof  of  this  proposition,  let  me 
here  call  your  attention  to  the  immense  sums 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription  within  the 
circle  claimed  by  the  College  of  Physicians  as 
their  province  of  inspection,  and  we  shall 
then  see  the  great  injury  inflicted  by  these 
institutions.     If  we  state  the  sum  annually 
raised  to  secure  medical  exertions,  within  the 
circle  just  adverted  to,  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  such  a  calculation  will  be  un- 
der the  mark,  but  of  which  revenue  the  me- 
dical man   receives  not  one  fraction ;    and 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  these  gra- 
tuitous exertions  on  the  side  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons,  instead  of  contributing  towards 
the  advancement  of  their  professional  fame, 
are  often  injurious  to  it.    This  is  not  sur- 
prising to  those  who  know  the  vast  numbers 
who  subscribe  to  these  institutions  on  selfish 
motives,  and  who  also,  on  similar  principles, 
mingle  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a 
parish,  as  from  these  two  sources,  namely — 
gratuitous  medical  assistance,  and  the  poor 
rate — they  are  enabled  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  by  their  tenants,  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  obtained.    The  dispensa- 
ries perform  the  duties  of  the  parish  surgeon 
to  a  great  extent,  and  therefore  no  medical 
man  should  be  allowed  to  unite  the  offices  of 
a  dispensary  and  parish  medical  officer,  for 
reasons  that  are  obvious.    The  dispensaries, 
as  at  present  constituted,  are  an  absolute 
nuisance,  and,  as  observed,  singularly  inju- 
rious to  the  poor,  because  not  admitting  them 
to  immediate  relief  when  labouring  under  dis- 
ease; and  these  institutions  also  assuredly 
subtract  ttom  the  just  claims  and  respecta- 
bility of  medical  men  who  are  regularly  edu- 
cated.  Your  exertions  and  admonitions  have 
produced  the  most  beneficial  effects,  in  many 
ways,  to  the  cause  of  humanity — ^but  these 
admonitions,  so  clearly  and  fervently  demon- 
strating the  incalculable  mischiefs  arising  out 
of  such  institutions  to  medical  men  and  their 
fiamilies,  have  not  been  duly  attended  to.    A 
meeting,  therefore,  of  the  professtoo  on  the 
subject  of  dispensaries,  would  be  of  admira- 
ble utility  at  the  present  juncture,  as  it  would 
bring  this  system,  so  vile,  in  many  of  its 
putM,  under  the  eye  of  the  {irof^sfltoB,  and 
the  nation  at  large.    The  receiving  rooms  of 
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botpltalfl  and  dSspeiisaries,  Into  which  diseases  by  obtaining  medibal  Itssisiance  for  their  re- 

of  a  highly  tontagions  nature  are  daily  ad-  lations,  senrants,  and  dependents,  }or  ^rhose 

tnitted,  become  the  sources  of  direful  evil  to  relief  they  ought  to  pay ;  and  in  not  doing  so, 

the  community,  because  from  thence,  as  frota  they  subject  themselves  to  the  imputation  of 

A  centre,  infectious  maladies  of  a  most  inve-  hypocrisy  and   extreme  meanness.     Dukes, 

terate  diaracter  are  diffused  over  every  part  duchesses,  marquisses,  earls,  marchionesses, 

of  the  nation  where  they  exist,  and  thus  they  barons,  lords,  ladies,  baronets,  and  men  of 

become  the  sources  of  great  expense  and  tra-  wealth,  pass  before  the  eyes  of  medical  men 

gical  events,  as  the  consequence  of  domes-  at  these  institutions,  as  pourtrayed  through 

tics  conveying  these  fatal  diseases  to   the  their  valets,  butlers,  poor  relations,  depen. 

highest  circles.     The  history  of  dispensaries,  dants,  and  ladies*  maid;.     It  is  a  duty  which 

from  which  medical  men,  as  well  as  the  poor,  medical  men  owe  to  themselves   and  their 

Buffer  most  severely,  would  excite  the  as-  families,  to  insist,  at  the  expiration  of  each 

tonishment  and  indignation  of  every  generous  year,  on  a  certaia  portion  of  the  funds  of 

mind,  as  the  medicines  dispensed  thereat  are  these  institutions  being  devoted  to  their  re- 

often  of  bad  quality,  and  generally  carelessly  muneration,  instead  of  accumulating  in  the 

compounded — seldom  does  it  happen  that  the  hands  of  bankers,  and  being  often  applied  to 

prescriptions  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  are  unworthy  purposes  ;  and  should  a  demand 

made  up  as  prescribed.     In  defiance  of  all  so  reasonable  be  refused  by  the  governors, 

your  exhortations,  these  institutions,  lamen-  the  medical  men  should  instantly  resign  their 

table  to  heboid,  still  continue  to  be  sought  situations,  and  commence  an  establishment 

after  by  medical  men,  to  their  own  degrada-  under   their   own  guidance  and  authority, 

tion.     Those  frequenting  dispensaries  for  re-  By  such  an  arrangement  at  their  own  abodes, 

lief  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Firstly,  medical  men  would  be  enabled  to  accommo- 

those  actually  poor ;  secondly,  the  dependents  date  their  charges  to  the  circumstances  of 

and  servants  of  wealthy  and  noble  person-  their  patients,  and  thereby  become  the  friends 

ages;  thirdly,  those  who  take  an  improper  of  industry  and  independence  of  mind;  and  by 

advantage,  under  varied  pretexts,  of  those  in-  thus  divesting  themselves  of  undue  selfish- 

Btittttions,  rather  than  pay  for  medical  assist-  ness,  they  would  be  regarded  with  gratitude 

ance.     In  placing  the  above  imperfect  out-  and  esteem  by  rich  and  poor. — I  have  the 

line  under  your  consideration,  there  is  cer-  honour  to  be,   Sir,   your  obedient  humble 

tainly  nothing  in  its  character  which  ought  to  ervant, 

induce  medical  men  to  gratuitously  devote  iNDUSTRiiB  Amicus. 

their  capital — ^which  their  professional  talents  July  30th,  1835. 
are  to  be  eonsidered— to  such  institutions, 

because  on  every  principle  of  justice   they  ^ 

ought  to  be  rewarded  for  their  services.     In-  Summery  qfOffiWs  OhservaHons  on  the  ehanoa 

deed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governors,  if  honest  ^Uch  occur  in  the  Tissues  of  Dead  Bodies 

men,  to  insist  on  such  a  measure  being  adopt-  ^^  Interment,      Appended  to    SidUloVs 

ed— the  paupers  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  tht  j^f^,,^/  Oe  Midecine    Ligale.      Translated 

parish,  which  arrangement  would  be  useful  to  f^om  the  FYtnch^/or  this  Jottrwd. 
some   member  of  the  profession^the  rich 

ought  to  pay  for  the  medical  assistance  given  (Continued  from  p.  760.) 

to  their  friends,  dependents,  and  servants,  ^he  various  colorations  of  the  gaatro-enteric 
and  the  industrious  man  should  contribute  mucous  membrane  cxwt  in  middle-aged  as 
aoeording  to  his  meant,  for  the  relief  given  to  ^^11  as  in  old  penons,  though  they  are  less 
him,  when  labouring  under  dUease.  Doea  numerous  in  the  former.  If  the  individual 
the  lawyer  or  the  clergyman  give  assistance  hag  aicd  suddenly  during  the  process  of  di- 
gratuitously  to  either  poor  or  rich  ?  Does  the  gestion,  of  a  disease  not  affecting  the  intes- 
grocer,  the  baker,  the  brewer,  the  butcher,  tinal  canal,  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  ia 
apply  his  goods  to  the  support  of  those  insti-  usually  of  a  rose  colour,  while  that  of  the 
tntions?  Certainly  not;  because  they  are  intestines  is  gray,  ash-coloured,  or  white, 
i*rell  awart  that  If  they  were  to  do  so,  they  with  or  without  yellow  patches.  Thecolora- 
wouid  be  considered  as  disgracefully  inatten-  tion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary 
tive  to  the  interests  of  their  families,  if  not  tube  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  deeper  and 
maniacs.  Medical  men  are  at  once  the  found-  more  varied,  if  death  has  not  occurred  dur- 
ation and  sources  of  utility  of  these  institu-  ing  digestion,  and  has  not  been  sndden,  al- 
tlons,  so  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  though  the  disease  has  not  been  of  a  nature 
labouring  to  their  own  injury,  as  the  patients  to  alter  directly  the  tissues  of  the  stomach 
cured  thereat  yield  no  remuneration  for  the  and  intestines. 

services  conferred  on  them.     It  is  truly  la-  We  will  conclude  this  rapid  sketch  of  the 

mentable  to  observe  people  of  wealth  aasum-  different  states  in  which  the  intestinal  canal 

ing  the  mask  of  liberality,  generosity,  and  may  be  found  previous  to  inbnmation,  by 

charity,  by  subscribing  to  these  institutions  some  remarks  on  the  cadaveric  lividities  of 

under  the  ostensible  pretence  of  serving  the  this  canal.    It  is  well  known  that  red, livid, 

poor,  when  in  reality  they  have  no  other  ob-  or  black  spots,  large  and  irregular,  reaem- 

j^ct  in  View,  bnt  that  of  benefitting  thettiBelvea  bling  those  leen  on  Itie  akin  of  <lead  bodl^ 
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are  not  unfireqnently  foand  under  the  seioug 
membrane  in  the  tissue  of  the  part :  these 
patches  occupy  the  pert  of  the  digestive 
tube  which  was  most  dependent  when  the 
body  grew  cold ;  they  arise  merely  from 
the  stagnation  of  the  blood  and  its  accumu- 
lation in  the  capillaries,  and  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  traces  of  inflammation.  The 
two  following  observations  will  place  this 
fact  beyond  a  doubt. 

1.  On  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  person 
who  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  who, 
a  short  time  before,  was  in  perfect  health,  it 
was  found  that  all  the  convolutions  of  the 
intestines  which  occupied  a  superior  posi- 
tion, as  also  the  portion  of  the  stomach  that 
was  visible,  were  remarkably  pale :  no  red- 
ness was  perceptible,  except  in  the  most  de- 
pending part  of  each  convolution,  and  the 
venous  congestion  was  nowhere  so  great  as 
in  the  portion  of  the  ilium  contained  within 
the  pelvis.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the 
stomach  and  bladder  were  red  at  their  most 
depending  part.  The  body  had  remained  in 
the  supine  position :  the  dissection  was  made 
twenty-four  hours  after  death. 

2.  The  body  of  a  young  soldier,  who  had 
died  of  acute  pneumonia  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, was  placed  on  its  belly  immediately 
after  death,  and  kept  in  this  position  till  the 
dissection,  which  took  place  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  cadaveric  lividities  of  the 
skin  appeared  on  the  face,  chest,  lielly,  and 
anterior  part  of  the  limbs ;  those  portions 
of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  which 
were  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen presented  the  tints  of  rose,  red,  and 
violet,  usually  observed  in  the  intestinal 
convolutions  which  occupy  the  pelvis  and 
the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  while  the 
latter  parts  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
stomach  and  bladder  were  exceedingly  pale. 
(Trousseau,  Dissertation  JnauguraU,  Paris, 
1825). 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  describe  the  differ- 
ent states  of  the  alimentary  canal  which 
we  have  observed  in  bodies  disinterred  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  lime  after  inhumation. 
What  has  been  already  stated  demonstrates 
the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility, 
of  determining  that  the  colorations,  and 
even  the  ramollissemens,  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak,  have  arisen  after  inhuma- 
tion, becanse  we  know  that  they  occur  in 
dead  bodies  before  they  are  interred:  we 
shall  also  confine  ourselves  to  a  description 
of  what  we  have  seen,  without  pretending 
to  establish,  with  reference  at  least  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  what  may  be  the 
necessary  effect  of  long  inhumation. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouthy 
velum  palatif  and  tongue ^  are  at  first  green 
and  evidently  softened ;  the  colour  pro- 
gressively deepens  till  it  becomes  black :  all 
these  parts  dry  up,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
some  months  we  find,  in  the  place  of  the 
tongue,  nothing  but  a  very  thin  and  dry 
membranous  appendage. 


In  the  early  periodathe  lining  memfaraa* 
of  the  asophagus  was  of  a  green  colour,  more 
or  less  intense,  especially  at  its  upper  pert ; 
for,  at  the  lower,  it  pretty  soon  assumed  a 
reddish  colour :  sometimes,  also,  the  green  of 
the  upper  portion  were  spotted  with  red  and 
violet.  In  some  old  persons  we  have  found, 
in  the  interior  of  this  musculo-membranoua 
canal,  a  number  of  small  varicose  tumours, 
filled  with  black  fluid  blood  ;  this  was  evi- 
dently not  a  cadaveric  change,  but  a  morbid 
lesion.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  the 
oesophagus  became  browner  and  browner, 
and  was  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  stomach,  of  which  we  are  about  to 
speak. 

Stomach, — ^This  viscus  generally  contain- 
ed only  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid.  At 
first  its  mucous  membrane  was  yellowish, 
of  a  rosy  colour,  grayish,  blueish  gray,  or 
bottle  green ;  occasionally  these  tints  were 
spotted  with  red  and  violet ;  near  the  pylo- 
rus it  usually  presented  a  blueish  patch  of 
larger  or  smaller  size,  more  deeply  coloured 
than  the  rest.  Later  than  this,  it  was  raised 
at  certain  points  by  bubbles  of  gas  of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  or  something  larger. 
By  thii  time  it  had  acquired  a  rosy  colour, 
which  afterwards  changed  to  a  violet  red, 
and  it  was  lined  with  a  thin  coating  of  a 
bistre,  or  diluted  mud  coloured  liquid. 

At  a  still  more  advanced  period  it  was  of 
a  whitish  gray,  with  numerous  blue  spots, 
but  without  any  appearance  of  redness ;  the 
stomach  having  already  become  consider- 
ably softened,  underwent  a  rapid  change, 
and  soon  after  only  part  of  it  was  to  be 
found,  resembling  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cy- 
linder :  it  was  next  reduced  to  a  dry  lami- 
nated mass,  separable  into  coralliform  fila- 
ments; and  finally  into  a  black  humid 
matter,  like  the  grease  of  a  cart  wheel, 
covered  here  and  there  with  small  globulea 
of  white  or  greenish  mould,  and  with  patches 
much  resembling  the  lichens  found  on  the 
trunks  of  old  trees.  Several  months  after 
inhumation,  the  three  coats  of  the  stomach 
might  still  be  separated  ;  the  muscular  and 
serous,  did  not  always  present  the  same 
colours  as  the  mucous ;  at  first  they  were 
generally  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish  tint, 
then  rosy,  and  lastly  grayish :  the  parts  of 
the  serous  membrane  in  contact  with  the 
liver  and  spleen,  were  occasionally  reddish, 
especially  at  an  early  period. 

Intestines. — The  intestines  were  at  first  of 
a  gray  colour;  sometimes  slightly  reddish 
externally,  and  grayish  internally ;  in  some 
cases,  however,  the  mucous  coat  was  rosy  or 
violet  coloured  in  certain  parts,  and  yellow- 
ish where  it  was  tinged  with  excrementitious 
matter.  Later  than  this  the  intestines  dimi- 
nished in  thickness ;  they  began  to  dry  up 
and  adhere  to  each  other,  they  then  be- 
came brown  and  still  further  desiccated,  and 
their  parietes  were  gradually  more  and  more 
incorporated,  so  that  they  could  hardly  be 
disunited :  they  thus  formed  a  maw  cloeely 
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applied  to  the  vertebral  colamii ;  the  fecal 
matter  was  for  a  long  time  diBtinguishable ; 
finally  the  intestines  underwent  the  same 
changes,  and  the  same  destruction  as  the 
stomach. 

We  will  inquire  elsewhere  whether  the 
ehaagea  induced  by  putrefaction  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
the  effects  of  inflammation ;  suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve, at  present,  that  U^ng  after  death,  when 
all  traces  of  the  thoracic  viscera  have  disap- 
peared, some  cylindrical  portions  of  the 
mtestinal  tube  are  generally  to  be  found,  in 
the  cavity  of  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
detect  Uie  remains  of  a  poisonous  substance. 
Bpiploa. — ^The  epiploa  and  the  mesentery 
at  first  become  of  a  rosy  or  gray  colour, and 
are  softened ;  soon  after  they  lose  their  flexi- 
bility, and  have  a  tendency  to  be  converted 
into  adipoeere :  alter  this  they  remain  for  a 
long  time  without  undergoing  any  remark- 
able alteration. 

Liver, — ^The  changes  in  the  liver  com- 
mence with  softening  and  the  conversion  of 
its  colour  to  a  deeper  brown.    The  perito- 
neal covering  is  easily  detached,  and  is  soon 
partially  destroyed.     In  a  few  weeks  the 
natural  structure  of  the  liver  can  no  longer 
be  recognised  ;  the  two  substances  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  no  longer  to  be  detected ; 
but  the  great  vessels  are  still  easily  distin- 
guishable, and  are  often  lined  internally 
with  a  sanies  of  a  deep  wine-lee  colour.    At 
a  later  period,  sandy  granulations  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  are  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  liver,  and  in  some  instances  soft  white 
granulations,    evidently  composed  of  adi- 
poeere, are  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the 
vessels.    Still  later,  the  liver  is  reduced  to 
a  flattened  mass,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  slightly  desic- 
cated, and  which,  on  being  incised,  is  di- 
visible into  layers,  between  which  there  is  a 
solid,  brown,  bitnminous-looking  matter; 
this  mass,  flattening  more  and  more,  finally 
becomes  black,  coralliform,  and  separable 
with  the  smallest  effort.    Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  undergoing  this  desiccation,  the 
liver  is  converted  into  a  soft  blackish  matter, 
resembling  the  grease  of  a  cart  wheel — a 
kind  of  6ina7/t>— in  the  midst  of  which  a 
yellow  matter,  of  a  fatty  appearance,  is 
discovered. 

Gall  Bladder.^-'ThiB  organ  is  found  to  pre- 
serve its  natural  appearance  at  a  time  when 
the  liver  has  undergone  considerable 
changes ;  it  is  empty,  or  contains  bile  of  a 
thick  consistence,  and  olive  green  colour. 

Spleen, — This  very  soon  becomes  soft,  and 
easily  lacerable;  it  grows  more  and  more 
brown,  and  its  natural  texture  is  speedily 
lost :  soon  after  it  is  reduced  to  a  blackish 
pulp,  like  the  grease  of  a  wheel,  or  the  mud 
of  a  gutter,  and  this  impregnates  the  ueigh- 
booring  paits,  and  communicates  its  colour 


to  them.  Finally,  it  often  becomes  quite 
fluid,  resembling  decomposed  blood,  and  is 
no  longer  to  be  recognised  but  by  its  situa- 
tion. 

Pancreas, — The  earliest  change  undergone 
by  this  organ  is  softening,  it  then  becomes 
of  a  grayer  colour,  and  is  eventually  trans- 
formed into  a  pulp,  at  first  grayish,  but 
gradually  assuming  more  and  more  of  a 
brown. 

Urinary  Organs,  —  The  kidneys  do  not 
soften  so  quickly  as  the  spleen  ;  they,  how- 
ever, soon  lose  their  consistence,  and  their 
investing  membrane  is  easily  detached.  The 
pelvis  and  infundibula  are  easily  to  be  re- 
cognised after  the  cortical  and  tubular  sub- 
stance have  ceased  to  be  distinguishable. 
Finally,  these  organs  are  converted  into  a 
brownish  pulp,  and  disappear. 

The  bladder  undergoes  no  remarkable 
alteration  for  several  weeks ;  sometimes, 
however,  air  is  disengaged  under  the  mu. 
cous  coat.  At  a  more  advanced  period  it 
contracts,  and  exhibits  nearly  the  same 
changes  as  the  intestines:  traces  of  the 
latter,  however,  are  often  found  when  the 
bladder  has  entirely  disappeared ;  this  arises 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  anus. 

Genital  Organs, — At  an  early  period  these 
organs,  though    softened,  preserved  their 
shape ;  the  corpora  cavernosa  soon  became 
collapsed.     Later  than  this  the  penis  is 
flattened,  resembles  an  eel  skin,  and  has 
quite  lost  its  natural  appearance.    The  scro- 
tum, which  at  first  is  sometimes  excessively 
distended  with  air,  gradually  dries  up ;  the 
testicles   diminish  in    volume,    acquire  a 
wine-colour,  and  are  transformed  into  fat. 
Still  later,  the  penis  resembles  a  tube  of  a 
firm  consistence,  whose  parietes  are  in  con- 
tact, and  being  separated,  give  it  the  form 
of  a  hollow  cylinder.     By  this  time  the 
scrotum  and  testicles  are  replaced  by  a  soft, 
brown,  moist  substance,  presenting  here  and 
there  membranous  layers,  and  covered  with 
a  viscous  blackish  envelope,  and  by  many 
worms.    At  a  still  later  period  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  genital  organs  is  complete,  and 
the  sex  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  by 
inspecting  them,  although  the  pubis  is  still 
covered  with  hair,  which  is  matted  together 
with  the  foliated  and  carbonaceous  mass  to 
which  the  soft  parts  have  been  reduced.    In 
the  female,  the  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion after  being  softened,  are  converted  into 
a  shapeless  foliated  mass,  by  which  the  sex 
can  no  longer  be  discriminated.   The  uterus 
also  becomes  soft;  it  is  flattened,  and  so 
altered  in  its  form,  that  by  the  end  of  a 
few  months  it  is  only  recognized  by  its  situ- 
ation.   The  fallopian  tubes  and  the  ovaries 
disappear  pretty  early ;  the  broad  ligaments 
offer  greater  resistance  to  putrefaction,  and 
assume  a  grayish  colour, 

(7b  be  cimtinued). 
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—  9M»d  by  comweaaag  at  tliii  {MiiBi,  the  to- 

ST.  OEOBOE'S  H€)BPITAL.  "^"^  ">*y  almort  be  iamed  out  by  tbe 
finger  aod  ttiimib^  or  by  the  bendk  oi  tbe 

TaityTiaunin:  tUmaval  of  Titofn,  Operaiimi :     ■^pe\«qnirin.«fnly  the  actual  nee  of  the 
Chnual  Obiertalum,  on.  ^  little  Weeding  wUl  oceorontWrdUiw»» 

Stm  Bbhjaviv  Bbodib  lately  remored  and  it  ia  geneially  advinble  to  evploy  a 
iro  hUy  tamonn»one  of  them  from  a  male,  ligature  or  fvow  Care  aboold  be  taken  to 
and  the  other  from  a  female  patieat,  both  of  remore  the  vbole  of  the  dieeeee,  which  ie 
vhich  vere  aeated  orer  the  ihonlder.  readily  eieeied  by  condacting  the  diaaectaon 

After  the  patieote  had  left  the  operating    externally  to  the  cyit    Should,  hoveyer,  a 
theatre,  Sir  B.  Biedie  obeerred  that  there     aodale  or  two  remain  after  tbe  removal  of 
were  leveral  distinct  kinda  of  tatty  tomoara,     the  maas  of  tumour,  they  moit  be  taken 
and  at  tbe  lint  farm  he  ihonld  mention,     aw^,  or  the  tumour  is  very  liable  to  retora. 
both  those  now  remoTcd  were  examples.     This,  yon  would  obserre,  I  found  necesary 
They  consist  of  edlections  of  &t  not  pre*     in  the  operation  which  I  just  performed, 
eisely  like  that  of  the  healthy  adipose  tissue,         In  the  next  form  of  fotty  toraour,  the 
but  of  a  finer  and  more  delicately  granular     structure  of  which  it  is  composed  does  not 
kind,  and  enveloped  in  a  strong  capsule  of    differ  much  from  tbe  surrounding  healthy 
membrane,  which  forms  distinct  cavities  for     and  normal  adipose  tissue,  and  as  it  is  not 
diffiirent  portioos  of  tbe  At,  so  as  to  gire  the     contained  in  a  regular  capsule,  the  line  of 
tnmour  a  lobolatedappeamnce*.  The  contain-    demarcation  between  the  tumour  and  the 
ed  fat  adheres  closely  to  the  parietes  of  its    fat  in  which  it  is  formed  is  scarcely  distia- 
oapeule,  but  the  latter  possesses  but  a  lax  con-     goishable.    Tbe  iat  of  which  such  tumours 
nesion  with  the  surrounding  skin  and  other    are  composed,  is,  howerer,  on  the  whole, 
structures,  through  the  medium  of  a  delicate    some whsd  denser,  and  of  closer  texture  than 
cellular  tissue.    This  is  the  case  particularly     healthy  fatf.   I  have  seen  one  case  in  which 
during  the  early  period  of  the  growth  of    a  tumour  of  this  kind  involved  very  exten- 
the  tumour,  and  pervades  its  entire  surface,    sjvely  the  ned^  and  shoulders,  producing 
except  at  one  point,  where  the  principal  nn-     great  deformity,  and  from  this  cause,  nnfit- 
tritious  vessels  of  the  tumour  enter.    This     ting  the  patient  for  his  employment,  as  ser- 
fifrm  of  tatty  tumour  I  believe  only  to  occur     vant  in  a  gentleman's  fomily.    In  a  case  q( 
in  such  parts  as  naturally  possess  a  quantity     this  description,  tbe  use  of  the  knife  is  out 
of  healthy  fat ;  thus  I  have  never  known  it     of  the  question,  and  I,  therefore,  gave  a  trial 
occur  in  the  penis,  scrotum,  or  prepuce,whilst    to  the  internal  use  of  the  liquor  pot^ssas,  and 
it  is  common  about  the  neck.  I  was  greatly  gmtiied  by  the  tumour  entirely 

Occaaionally  I  have  known  this  variety  of  diiappearing  under  Its  use.  In  another  case, 
tflmour  to  be  ascribed  to  an  injury ;  thus  in  after  the  tumour  had  partly  yielded  to  the  li- 
two  cases  they  were  noticed  to  commence  quorpota8B8e,without  any  general  emaciation 
after  blows  on  the  part,  and  when  first  duk  having  been  produced,  I  changed  the  remedy 
covered  were  not  larger  than  walnuts,  but  for  the  iodine,  then  first  coming  into  notice  ; 
gradually  increased  to  a  very  considerable  but  under  its  employment,  the  patient  be- 
size.  These  tumours  do  not  occasion  any  came  emaciated,  and  the  tumour  became 
pain,  nor  other  inconvenience,  save  that  larger,  rather  than  the  contrary ;  I  tbere- 
arisiug  from  their  bulk.  They  ought,  how-  fore  left  it  off,  and  returned  to  the  potasa, 
ever,  when  large,  to  be  removed  by  the  which  was  speedily  successful  in  ridding  th# 
knife,  as  they  are  liable  to  undergo  changes  patient  of  the  disease.  I  regardthis  variety 
liiglily  detrimental  to  health.  Thus  they  of  the  tumour  to  be  completely  «nder  tbe 
may  become  the  seat  of  infiammatory  action,  control  of  this  remedy,  given  in  largo 
an  abscess  may  form  in  their  centre,  dis-  doses;  as,  for  instance,  one  drachm  three 
charging  pus  mingled  with  an  oily  fluid,  times  a  day.  I  find  beer  a  very  good  ve* 
which  often  operates  as  a  severe  drain  on  hide  for  its  administmtiou. 
the  constitutional  poweis,  and  proves  a  source  There  is  another  form  of  fatty  tumonr, 
^of  great  general  irritation.  In  otlier  cases,  not  obtaining  a  large  siae,  but  winch  is  found 
I  have  known  them  undergo  a  malignant  to  occupy  every  part  of  the  body,  in  suck 
degeneration,  and  assume  the  character  of  numbers  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  extir- 
med  ullary  sarcoma,which  may  again  become  pation.  These,  likewise,  yield  to  the  use  of 
a  bleeding  fun  gating  ulcer.  the  caustic  alkali,  and  are  thus  entirely  got 

The  only  effectual  mode  of  treatment  is  rid  of.  In  one  case  of  iliis  kind,  I  requested 
to  remove  them  with  tbe  knife,  which  is  Mr.  Cutler  to  remove  one  of  tbe  tumours, 
readily  accomplished  in  the  following  man-  and  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  harder  and 
ner  : — ^An  incision  should  be  made  through  more  granular  tissue  than  healthy  adeps. 
the  integuments  into  the  subilance  of  the  The  fourth  and  last  form  of  iatty  tumoor 
tumour,  and  then  the  line  of  separation  be-     with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  y^ty  unepmr 

*  The  encysted  steatomatous  tumonr  of    ^  t  The  adipose  sarcoma  of  Abernethy.— 
Aberoethy.  *" 
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moB ;  m  i»t6i}BiT0  practice  it  may  perli^ 
be  met  vit6  once  in  fiAeen  or  twenty  yeaw; 
itB  peculiarity  consJitB  in  being  of  a  regular 
Conical  or  oToid  form,  and  in  being  com- 
plicated by  the  presence  of  au  adventitioua 
Berous  cyit,  vhicE  surrounds  t|ie  tumour 
^t  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  does  the  testicle. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  variety  of  tumour, 
I  believe  to  be  extirpation. 

— o— 
NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

CKmcaJ  Remarks  on  a  Case  qf  Irritable  Stump, 

Amputation  by  Mr,  Liston. 
Gbntlbmbn— The  changes  which  occur  in 
a  stump  are  the  following:— It  shrinks  more 
or  less,  there  being  absorption  of  the  mnsde; 
and,  frequently,  when  ike  bone  is  not  well 
covered,  or  only  covered  by  a  thin  pelliele 
of  skin,  it  becomes  quite  conical,  from  Uie 
same  process  going  on  ;   the  vessels  become 
smaller,  impervious,  and  like  cords.  In  order 
to  allow  the  integument  to  move  well  over 
the  bones,  natnre  often  forms  the  cellular 
tissue  into  a  bursa  mucosa.    These  are  the 
changes  taking  place  when  the  bone  is  well 
eovered,  when  otherwise,  necrosis  may  occur; 
indeed,  in  badly  performed  opemtions,  it 
often  happens  that  sequestra  of  three  or  four 
inches   are  found.       I  need  scarcely  say 
such  a  circumstance  is  not  creditii>le  to  the 
surgeon  who  performed  the  operation.    The 
extremities  of  the  pervep  do  not,  however, 
shrink  in  this  way,  but  they  frequently  en- 
large, sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent, 
causing  intense  pain  and  irritation.     I  once 
performed  the  operation  of  amputating  a 
stump  on  a  man  who  had  three  times  before 
submitted  to  the  knife,  but  who  suffered 
from  these  neuralgic  pains,  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  the  nerve  against  the  bone ;  this 
Was  the  case  with  the  man,  Daly,  whom  I 
operated  on  the  other  day  ;  but  m  addition 
to  this  pressure,  the  bone  had  become  adhe- 
rent to  the  cicatrix.    The  history  of  the 
case  is  interesting.    He  was  admitted  June 
30th ;  about  four  years  since  his  hand  was 
severely  lacerated  by  a  stoue  falling  on  ;it . 
He  was  immediately  removed  to  one  of  the 
hospitals,  which  he  left  in  about  four  months 
after,  with  his  hand  in  a  very  bad  state.    He 
had  subsequently  been  under  the  care  of 
several  surgeons,  the  last  of  whom  ampu- 
tated the  limb  about  three  years  and  a  half 
ago  ;  the  stump  was  a  long  time  in  healing, 
and  since  then  he  has  suffered  at  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  weather ;  his  pains  were  so 
great  on  his  admission,  that  he  begged  the 
stump  might  be  immediately  removed :   he 
was  Unable  to  follow  his  employment :  he 
was  deprived  of  natural  rest ;  and  his  health 
had  consequently  been  much  impaired.     I 
performed  the  operation  in  the  following 
manner  : —  I  formed  a  flap   of  sufficient 
size  on  the  dorsum  of  the   fore-arm,  by 
commencing  an  incision  over  the  edge  of 
the  ulna,  and  carrying  it  downwards,  and 
then  upwards,  to  as  to  make  it  terminat« 


oyer  the  edg«  of  the  i^diog,  ^t  the  ppposito 
point  to  where  the  incisioii  was  commenced 
on  the  inner  side ;   I  then  nassed  the  knife 
across  the  anterior  aspect  ot  the  ann,  from 
the  termination  of  the  last  incision  to  whero 
it  had  commenced,  and  by  cutting  from 
within  outwards  formed  a  flap  corresponding 
to  the  other;  to  prevent  the  nerve  &om  again 
becoming  troublesome  after  the  wound  had 
healed,  I  removed  about  an  inch  more  of  the 
median  nerve  than  was  tUcen  away  with  the 
stump ;  it  was  then  dressed  with  our  common 
isinglass  dressing,  having  employed  a  single 
suture  ;since  that  time  he  has  been  going  on 
very  well;  we  have,  however,  had  occasion 
to  give  him  a  few  purgatives  and  diaplro- 
retici  to  keep  down  a  alight  tendency  to 
inflammatiott.    Ike  stump  is  now  nearly 
healed,  he  complains  of  no  pain,  and  talka 
about  going  out.   1  think  the  flap  operation 
superior  to  all  others.    I  believe  it  gives  a 
much  better  covering  to  the  bone ;    the 
wounds  are  generally  very  healthy,  heal 
cfnick,  and  are  clean.    Previous  to  perform- 
ing this  operation,  I  had  considered  it  pos- 
sible that  the  patient  might  have  been  re- 
lieved by  simply  removing  the  enlarged  ex- 
tremity of  the  median  nerve  ;  had  It  been 
a  well  formed  stomp,   I  think  I    ri^onld 
have  tried  such  a  proceeding,  though  there 
is  always  danger  in  exposing  the  bone ;  bnt 
in  this  instance,  as  the  stump  was  so  badly 
formed,  and  so  thinly  covered  by  integument, 
I  made  np  my  mind  to  improve  the  stomp, 
as  well  as  relieve  the  man  of  his  pains.  You 
will  be  called  on  to  perform  operations  of 
this   kind   under   various   circumstances ; 
sometimes  the  stump  may  be  left  so  long  as 
to  be  seriously  inconvenient  to  the  patient : 
if  it  be  a  leg,  and  he  uses  a  machine,  the 
stump    may  come   into  contact  with  his 
clothes,  and  be  very  troublesome :  you  will 
then  have  to  shorten  it.    BadTy  performed 
operations,  also,    sometimes   produce  the 
necessity  for  thie  proceeding.     I  once  re- 
moved a  stump  in  which  the  tibi»  was  left 
some  inches  longer  than  the  fibula.    It  is 
not  always  requisite  for  you  to  go  tbrongk 
all  the  steps  of  the  operation ;  it  oceasion- 
ally  happens  that  you  can  remove  a  portion 
of  the  bone  and  improve  the  stump,  by 
making  an  incision  on  the  inner  side,  and 
drawing  aside  the  flap. 


Chrome  Rheumatism,  treated  teiih 

of  Potash, 
Racbjlbl  Vitchbll,  aged  tiiirty-two,  was 
admitted  Kay  26,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bl- 
lioton.     About  eighteen  months  ago  riio 
caught  cold,  and  has  since  then  suffered 
considerably  with  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
joints,  at  every  change  of  weather.    There 
is  no  swelling  or  heat  of  the  parts  a&oted. 
R.    Hyd.potassB,  gr.ijss; 
Aq.  puxm,  §  j,  ter  die. 
June  4th. — llie  pains  of  the  joints  are 
better,  but  she  has  had  a  little  sickneis  an^ 
headache. 
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20th. — ^Has  been  taking  the  medicine  in 
gradaally  increased  doses  since  last  report. 
She  now  takes  seven  grains  and  a  half  of  the 
hydriodate  three  times  a  day.  She  is  im- 
proving   rapidly,  the  pains  being   almost 

gone. 

23d. — ^Discharged,  well. 

Dr.  £.  has  employed  the  hydriodate  in 
another  case — ^that  of  an  old  woman,  who 
had  suffered  for  twelve  months  with  a  severe 
rheumatic  pain  in  her  neck.  She  took  the 
hydriodate  for  six  weeks,  and  was  com- 
pletely relieved. 

AmtKorrhaa, 
The  following    formula   has  been  nsed 
in  the  North  London  Hospital  by  Dr.ElIiston, 
in  cases  of  amenorrhcea,  with  the  most  de- 
cided success. 

R.    01.  Tereb.  gss. 
Decoct  avens,  Ibj. 
Ft.  enema  quotidie. 

It  is  well  to  mention,  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  taken  from  the  arm  in  each 
case.  The  injection  in  one  case  produced 
menstrual  discbarge  in  four  days,  though  it 
bad  been  absent  four  months.  In  another 
case  the  patient  was  relieved  in  seven  days. 
Dr.  E.  has  employed  it  in  one  instance  with- 
out any  benefit. 


ROTAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  been  elected  President, 
and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle  were  elected  Vice  Presidents  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


STIMULANTS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  different  arti- 
cles which  have  been  taken,  by  eminent 
men,  as  stimulants  to  the  mental  faculties. 
It  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  diame- 
trically opposite  means  may  produce  the 
same  effect  in  various  systems ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting, as  showing  how  much  the  mind 
sympathises  with  the  body.  Haller  drank 
plentifully  of  cold  water  when  he  wished 
for  great  activity  of  the  brain ;  Fox,  for  the 
mme  purpose,  used  brandy.'  The  stimulants 
of  Newton  and  Hobbes  were  the  fumes  of 
tobacco;  those  of  Pope  and  Fontenelle, 
strong  coffee.  Dr.  Johnson,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  was  a  great  wine  drinker;  bnt, 
in  the  latter  part  of  it,  found  strong  tea  a 
good  substitute.  Don  Juan  is  said  to  have 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  gin  and 
water ;  and  it  is  reported  that  a  certain  legal 
lord,  of  great  learning  and  talents  plies  him- 


self well  with  port  when  he  wiahei  to  dune. 
Pitt  vnis  a  great  drinker  of  wine ;  SberidaLn, 
also,  was  fond  of  the  bottle.  Dr.  P^na*  ia 
his  **  Pharmacol gia,"  tells  us,  that  when  Mr. 
Dunning  wished  to  make  an  exlraordinajy 
display  of  eloquence,  he  always  put  a  blis- 
ter on  his  chest  a  few  houra  before  the  time 
he  was  to  speak,  in  order  that  it  might  irri- 
tate the  brain  by  sympathy  during  hia 
speech.  C. 


RAPIDITY  OF   THOUGHT   IN   DRBAltt. 


Tax  period  of  time  occupied  by  a  dream  ia 
generally  exceedingly  abort — someUmes 
lasting  scarcely  more  than  a  minate,  at 
others  not  more  than  a  second  of  tine ;  and 
yet,  in  that  space,  we  seem  to  have  ezisled 
for  years — ^to  have  taken  long  jonxiuea  or 
voyages,  traversed  over  countries  iar  distant^ 
and  to  have  endured  the  feelings  of  pleaaora 
and  pain  at  long  intervals  of  time.  De  Qnincy 
tells  us  he  seemed  to  have  lived  eighty  yean 
in  one  night ;  verifying  the  expreaaioa  of  the 
bard,  in  his  own  sweet  dream,  that 

"  A  slumbering  thought  is  capable  of  yean. 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour." 

J.  H. 


EFFECTS  OF  DREAMS  ON   OUR  WAKIKQ 
THOUGHTS. 


That  oppressive  feeling  of  gloom,  wl 
we  sometimes  feel  on  rising  in  the  monung, 
and  for  which  we  cannot  possibTy  swign  a 
reason,  is  supposed  to  arise  from  nnremem- 
bered  dreams  which  have  brought  all  tbe 
sins  of  our  life  in  array  before  us.  Toa  will 
probably  remember  in  one  of  the  letten  of 
the  noble  poet  (Byron),  whom  I  have  just 
quoted,  that  he  mentions  how  constantly,  at 
one  time,  this  feeling  oppressed  him  for  Ibe 
first  hour  or  two  after  rising — there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  arose  from  the  nature  of  haa 
dreams.  You  know  how  morbidly  senaitiTe 
he  was  in  mind,  and  his  long  coDtioned  ab- 
stinence from  animal  food,  and  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  had  made  him  equally 
sensitive  in  his  physical  construction ;  he 
was  just  the  subject  to  have  such  a  train  of 
ideas  arise  in  his  dream*— as  to  use  bia  own 
words,  would 

"Leave  a  weight  upon  hia  waking 
thoughts." 

We  have  similar  facts  given  to  ua  in  tlie 
early  life  of  Cowper,  written  by  bimaeIC 

J.H. 


END  OF  VOL,   ni. 
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A.. 

Abdomsn,  diseases  of,  591,  703. 

Abscess,  after  rheumatism,  94. — io  Uie  groia, 

4l2.-^-^ase  of  lumbar,  648. 
Absence  of  differeat  parts,  76.— of  the  head, 

t4.— of  the  eyes,  77. 
Abstinence  in  man  and  animals,  642. 
AeadaTeraj  properties  of,  768. 
Adhesion  of  the  organs,  10. — of  the  tongue 

and  gams,  ib.^^t  the  fingers  and  toes,  ib, 

—of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  11. 
Adipoeere,  conTcrsion  of  the  body  into,  453. 
Age«  influence  of,  on  the  weight  and  height 

of  man,  60. — imbecility  of  old,  169. 
Ages  of  ^ants  and  animals,  170. 
Alienation,  mental,  account  of,  161. — cures 

of,  varieties  of,  544. 
Aliment,  effects  of,  on  the  wei^t  of  the  body, 

983. 
Aloe  soootorina,  properties  of,  824. 
Alteratiyes,  enumeration  of,  269. 
Amber-grease,  use  of,  367. 
▲menorrhoea,  carb.  add  in,  282. — treatment 

of,  832. 
Amentia,  definition  of,  257« 
American  Cyclopedia,  review  of,  500. 
Amours  of  plants,  813. 
Amygdilitis,  pathology  of,  743. 
Anasarca,  congenital,  177. — ^partial,  account 

of,  178* 
Anatomist, -the  London,  148. 
Angina  of  children,  636. 
Anginal  diseftses,  account  of,  745. 
AnimaleuUe,  Dr.  Fletcher  on,  13t. 
Animals,  parasitic,  171. 
Ankle-joint,  contraction  of,  23 1 . 
Anthelmintics,  acconnt  of,  529. 
Anthrax,  case  of,  61. 
Antispasmodics,  acconnt  of,  338. 
Anns,  malposition  of,  579. 
Aorta,  obliteration  of,  505. 
Aphonia  with  hysteria,  763. 
Aphths,  pathology  of,  661. 
Apoplexy  of  new  bom  infants,  487. 
Apothecaries'  new  regulations,  473,  479.— 

remarks  on,  523. — ^botanic  garden,  448. 
Apprenticeships,  medical,  348. 
Arm,  contracted,  core  of,  443. 
Army,  disqualifications  for,  97* 
Arrest  of  descent  of  the  testis,  425. 
Arsenic,  poisoning  byj  406, 
Arterial  drcnlation,  stoppage  of,  401. 
Arteries  of  the  penis,  753. 
Artery  braehial,  ligature  of,  363. 
Arthritis,  acnte  andehronfe,  649.— pathology 

of,  678. 
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Articular  infiammation,  649. 

Ascites,  subsequent  to  delivery,  47.^<x>ngeni- 
tal,  177. — epiploic,  cases  of,  178. 

Assurance  of  life,  65. — basis  of,  ifr. — princi- 
ple of,  66. — companies,  queries  of,  68. 

Asthma,  periodic,  of  children,  638. 

Atmospheric  pressure,  eff^ects  of,  612. 

Autopsies  of  infants,  36. 

B. 

Bass',  Mr.,  new  preparations,  28. 

Baudelocque,  M.,  on  uterine  hetnorrhages 
372. 

Bengal  orphan  fund,  29. 

Berlin  clinic,  442. 

Biblisal  concordances  on  botany,  484. 

Blackbirds,  song  of,  31. 

Black  thrush,  pathology  of,  651. 

Bladder,  structure  of,  656. — ^irritable,  account 
of,  792. 

Bleeding,  in  lightning  stroke,  61. 

Blindness,  cases  of,  cured  by  operation,  541. 

Blood,  vitality  of,  267.— state  of,  after 
drowning,  417. — diseases  of  vessels,  594. 
— stimulus  of,  643. 

Blue  fever  of  children,  125.— danger  of 
Prussian,  291, — cholera,  contagiousness 
of,  296. 

Board  for  granting  degrees  in  London,  279. 

Bodies,  preservation  of,  1 09. 

Bones,  relative  weight  of,  255.— iiuuries  and 
diseases  of,  595. — cysts  in,  626. 

Botany,  progress  of,  in  London,  457. — lec- 
tures on,  •ft.—utility  of,  459.— use  of,  to 
medicine,  460.— geological,  482. — ^princi- 
ples of,  t6. 

Brain,  injuries  of,  326. — diseases  of,  590. 

Breast,  extirpation  of,  379. 

Brick  and  lime  kilas,  291. 

Brodie,  Sir  B-,  on  amputation  of  the  penis, 
283.— on  the  urinary  organs,  815. 

Brucine,  use  of,  336. 

Bubo,  sympathetic,  account  of,  754. 

Bullets,  course  of,  325. 

Burnett's  outlines  of  botany,  313. — ^lectures 

on  botany,  457. 

a 

Calculus,  large,  removed  by  lithotrity,  126* 
— M.  Cross  on,  143.1 — immense,  removal 
of  a,  158,— nine  ounces  of,    extracted, 

762. 

Caloric,  account  o^  678. 

Cancerous  dartres,  623. 

Carbonic  add,  in  amenorrhma,  282.— in  cys- 
titis, t6.— in  ophthalmia,  »6.— la  infiamma- 

tions,  ib, 

3  H 
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Carbuncles,  facial,  ease  of,  1 25. 
Cartilaginous  tissue,  9. 
Cats,  death  of,  in  printing  offices,  640. 
Cause  of  the  rigidity  of  muscles  after  death, 

72. 
Caustics,  account  of,  529. 
Cellular  tissue,  congenital  induration  of,  179. 
Cerebral  action,  suspension  of,  698. 
Certificates  for  life  assurance,  66. 
Cesspools,  danger  of,  292. 
Charges,  extraordinary  medical,  768. 
Chelsea  garden,  history  of,  457. 
Chemical  hypothesis  of  disease,  106. 
Chest,  Dr.  Williams  on,  376. — diseases  of,  in 

children,  638. 
Chicken-breast,  accouut  of,  305. 
Children,  spinal  diseases  of,  302. — Dr.  Goelis 

on,  636. 
Chimnies,  height  of,  29 1 . 
Chinese  doctors,  account  of,  672. 
Chlorides,  account  of,  333. 
Cholera,  at  Marseilles,   30. — French,    Mr., 

on,  248. — reappearance  of,  in  London,  512. 

— blue,   delivery  in,  572. — contagion   of, 

700. 
Chorea,  cored  by  C.  ferri,  638. 
Clinic  at  Berlin,  442. 
Clinical  instruction  at  Hospitals,  250. 
Club-foot,  species  of,  232. 
Coal  gas  works,  bad  effects  of,  291. 
Cold  water  in  diseases,  149. 
College  of  Physicians,  meeting  of,  447. — of 

surgeons,  no  reform  in,  217. 
Colon,  abscess  of,  363. 
Comet,  approaching,  540. 
Conception,  seasons  for,  478. 
Congenital   excess   of    parts,    76. — hemise, 

425. — syphilis,  61 9. — diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  649. 
Concretions,  articular,  534. 
Congestion  of  nervous  centres,  561. 
Contagious  infections,  290. 
Contusions,  effects  of,  324. 
Convulsions,  infantile,  72K 
Coombe,  Dr.,  on  man,  374. 
Copaiba,  medicinal  use  of,  51. 
Copper,  sulph.  of,  in  diarrhcea,  49. 
Coroners' inquests,  386. 
Corrigan's,  Dr.,  lectures,  136,  715. 
Cranium,  infantile,  fissures  in,  671. 
Crossa  on  calculus,  143. 
Crustacea,  Dr.  Edwards  on,  22. 
Cutaneous  inflammations,  64,  621 . 
Cyanosis,  pathology  of,  519. 
Cynanche  maligna,  account  of,  745. 

D. 

Dartres,  Tarieties  of,  621. 
Dead  bodies,  preservation  of,  416. 
Death,  sadden,  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  670. 
Debilities,  different,  firom  Brown's,  541* 
Decomposition,  process  of,  108. 
Delirium  tremens,  account  of,  167* 
Dementia  and  amentia,  357* 
Democritns  on  lunatic  asylnms,  87. 
Dentition,  A^hburner,  Dr.,  on,  147. — physio- 
logy ^t  664.<— 'Anomalies  of,  665. 


Dermott's  Mr.,  London  Anatomist,  148. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  318. 

Diaphoretics,  account  of,  180,  339- 

Diarrhcea,  Dr.  Corrigan  on,  136. 

Dietary  of  children,  800. 

Digestion,  powers  of,  169. 

Diseases  which  shorten  life,  68. — fctgned, 

count  of,  1 29. — simultaneoiis  ejcisteaee  of 

different,  214. — contagions,  bercditnry,  Ml. 

— of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  601. — of 

children.  Dr.  GSdis  on,  637- 
Dislocations  of  the  neck,  1 8. 
Dispensaries,  comments  on,  376. — liable  Xa 

poor  rates,  384. — abuaea  in,  441. — evils 

of,  826. 
Disqualifications,  certificates  for,  131. 
Diaretics,  use  of,  85,  123. 
Divisions  of  continuity,  1 1 . — of  the  Up,  11. — 

of  the  palatine  arch,  13. — of  the  tkocaz. 

1 2. — of  abdomen,  1 2.— of  genital  organs, 

12. 
Drains  and  cesspools,  danger  of,  393. 
Dreams,  effects  of,  832. 
Dropsy,  pathology  of,  44. — in 

of,  380. 
Drowning,  evidence  of,  449. — ^phenoiKaa  of 

449. — morbid  state  in,  460. 
Dublin  Journal,  review  of,  54. 
Daelling,  law  on,  354. 
Duffin  on  spinal  deformities,  343. 
Dupuytren's,  Baron,  will,  31.— deatli,  96. — 

method  of  preserving  hair,  366. — diak, 

569. 
Duties  of  practitioners  in  assurance  cases,  66. 
Dyer,  Mr.,  on  water  dressings,  378. 
Dysentery  treated  by  nuz  vomica,  406. 

£. 

Ecchymosis  and  sugillation,  388. 

Ecthyma,  chronic,  221. 

Eczema  impetiginoides,  381. 

Education,  the  cause  of  deformities,  397.— 

premature,  bad  effects  of,  694. 
Edward  II.,  murder  of,  326. 
Effects  of  air  at  a  great  altitude,  31.~«f 

gelatine  on  muscle,  283. 
Egyptian  medicine,  416. 
Elaterium,  use  of,  in  children,  748. 
Elbow-joint,  contraction  of,  230. 
Electricity  and  galvanismi  effects  of,  609. — 

not  life,  610. 
Electro-terpathy,  347» 
Elephantiasis,  infantile,  585. 
Elliotson,  Dr.,   on   stsmmeriog,    364.— oa 

monomania,  381. 
Embalming,  process  of,  110. 
Emetics,  account  of,  43 7t  466. 
Emmenagognesy.SQConnt  oC  343. 
Emollients,  account  of,  624. 
Encydograpby  of  medical  sdenees,  531. 
England,  mortality  in,  65. 
Entozoa,  secreted,  173. 
Episcoraphis,  aecount  of,  447. 
Epispadias,  eongenital,  1 3. 
Epispastics,  account  of,  539. 
Epulis,  case  of,  799. 
Equivocal  generation,  Dr«  Fletdwron,  tS3. 
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Erectile  tissae,  extent  of,  6. — nature  of  con- 

globate  glands,  8. 
Erysipelas,    phlegmonous,  case   of,    157. — 

Mr.  S.  Cooper  on,  219. — with  laryngitis, 

286.  —  phleguonodes,     764.  —  infantile, 

804. 
Evidenees  of  insanity,  1 93.— of  death,  386. 
Exanthemata,  account  of,  791. 
Excitants,  account  of,  335. 
Execution  of  Burdock,  for  murder,  416. 
Exhumed  bodies,  state  of,  723. 

F. 

Faculties  in  London  and  Paris,  23. 
Fecundity   of  animals,  422.--dnration    of, 

767. — causes  of,  810. 
Fees,  regulation  of,  122.— Paterfamilias  on, 

191. — ^reply  to  Paterfamilias  on,   218.— 

small,  expediency  of,  736. 
Feet,  deformities  of,  232. 
Femur,  necrosis  of,  92, 
Fever,  M^Cormac  on,  341.— blue,  of  chil- 
dren,  125. — blue,  account  of,  719. — M. 

Bfoussais  on,  802. 
Flbroua  tissue,  extent  of,  4. 
Fife,  Dr.,  on  medical  charities,  158. 
Fire-arms,  wounds  by,  455. 
Fistula  in  perineo,  350. 
Fletcher's,  Dr.,  lectures,  4, 37,  70,  104, 131, 

169,  199,  225,  263,  327,  357,  391,  545, 

577»  60tf,  641,  673,  705,  737. 
Fluids,  classification  of,  39. — physiology  of, 

40. — secretion  of,  420. 
Foder^,  M.,  death  of,  256. 
Foetus  vomited  by  a  child,  255. 
Food,  stimulus  of,  64 1 . 
Foreign  opinions  of  English  surgery,  599. 
Formulary,  new  practical,  50,  83,  123,  140, 

181,  209,   269,  306,   333,  364,  395,  434, 

466,  491,  524. 
Fracture  of  both  jaws,  152. — ununited,  443. 

— of  foetus  in  utero,  1 1 . 
Fractures;  consolidation  of,  11. 
Frozen  persons,  388. 
Functions,   enumeration  of,    135. — mutual, 

dependence  of,  170. 
Faruncular  Inflammation,  620. 
Fyfe,  Dr.,  on  public  charities  at  Newcaatle- 
'    upon-Tyne,  49. 

O. 

Ganglionic  and  nervous  tissue,  9. — nerves, 
account  of,  359.^-development  of,  545. 

Gangrene,  spontaneous,  case  of,  190. — trau- 
matic, 444. 

Gastritis,  follicular,  account  of,  807. — gela- 
Unlform,  807. 

Generation  of  animals  and  plants,  605. — 
of  flowers,  813. 

Genitals,  congenital  infiltration  of,  179. — 
haemorrhage  of,  in  infants,  446.— absence 
of,  534. — singular  wound  of,  574. — 
organs,  diseases  of,  592.^-dischargesfrom, 
in  children,  756. 

Gehito-urinary  organs,  diseases  of,  6.55. 

Germs,  universal  dissemination  of,  1 32. 

GOelis,  Dr.,  on  scarlatina,  122. — on  drop- 
sies, 718. 


Goitres,  extirpation  of,  318. 
Gonorrhoea,  pathology  of,  688. 
Gonorrhcsal  rheumatism,  755. — ophthalmia, 

755. 
Grant's    comparative   anatomy,   review  of, 

691. 
Graves,  Dr.,  reply  to,  58. 
Green  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  314. — on  the 

nature  of  diseases,  818. 
Green  Lazard,  a  kick  to  the,  346. 
Guillotin,  invention  of  the,  411. 
Gully's  Dr.,  translation  of  M.  Broussais* 

lectures  on  general  pathology,  513,  551, 

585,  620,  645,  677,  7!1,  801. 
Guthrie,  Mr.,  on  retention  of  urine,  284. — 

on  the  diseases  of  the  nedc  of  the  bladder, 

815. 
Gum,  incision  of  the,  686. 


H. 


Haemorrhoids,  cerate  for,  383. 

Haemorrhages,  feigned,  129.— 'Uterine,  9C' 
count  of,  183. 

Haemoptysis  of  children;  638. 

Hair  falling  of,  cure  for,  256. 

Halford,  Sir  H.,  on  deaths  of  eminent  per* 
sons,  788. 

Hamett,  Dr.,  on  Dr.  Baird's  claim,  693. 

Hancock,  Dr.,  on  koonuparn,  378. 

Hanging,  effects  of,  418. 

Harrison  on  dislocations  of  the  neck,  18. 

Harveian  oration,  an,  728. 

Head,  infantile,  elongation  of,  489. 

Health;  public,  law  on,  289. — bills  of,  295. 
— boards  of,  701. 

Heart,  disease  of,  447. 

Heat,  organic,  Dr.  Fletcher  on,  134. 

Hecker  on  epidemics,  532. 

Hemacelinosis,  account  of,  517. 

Hemp  and  flax,  nuisances  caused  by,  291* 

Henry's,  Dr.,  method  of  disinfection,  296. 

Hernia,  Dr.  John  Jacob  on,  204. — infantile, 
case  of,  286.—- new  cure  for,  401. — con- 
genital, 425. — M.  Dupuytren  on,  794. 

Hip.joint,  malformations  of,  231. 

History  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  23. 

Homicide,  by  smothering,  hanging,  drown* 
ing,  &C.  417. — by  starvation,  455. 

Homoeopathic  doctrine,  failure  of,  698. — at  a 
discount,  91. — repudiated  in  France,  92. 

Honey  of  Trebizond,  406. 

Hooper,  Dr.,  death  of,  480. 

Horticulture,  improved  state  of,  462. 

Hospital  reports,  25,  26,  61,  92,  125,  157, 
190,  219,283,  284,  285,  286,  319.  360. 
412,  443,  445,  47S,  510,  538,  638,  667, 
748,  762,  830. — clinical  instruction,  250, 
— purification  of,  293. — state  of,  293. — 
London,  defects  of,  316.— ought  to  be 
national  institutions,  345. — abuses  in, 
440. — surgeons,  merits  of,  634. — Celsus 
on,  693. 

Hunterian  museum,  rules  of,  536. 

Hydatids,  pathology  of,  732. 

Hydrocephalocele,  account  of,  175. 

Hydrocephalorachy,  account  of,  1 74. 
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Hydrocephfilas,  Dr.  Ryan  on,  46. — curious 
cases  of,  59. — iotra-uterine,  TS.-^-conge- 
nital,  78»  110. — ^treatmeat  of,  UO. — Dr. 
Gfiells  on,  7 IS; 

Hydrocepbaloid  disorder,  81. 

Hydrorachitis,  history  of,  1 74. 

Uydrothorax,  coogeuital,  cases  of,  177. 

Hypertrophies  of  organs,  7^6. 

Hypochondriasis,  account  uf,  165. 

Hypoglossal  nerve,  division  of,  127. 

Hypospadias,  congenital,  12. 

I. 

Iodine,  use  of,  in  hydrocephalus,  46.-rialiver 
disease,  46.— history  of,  309. 

Impregnation,  phenomena  of,  237. 

Indigo,  use  of,  in  spasmodic  diseases,  281. 

Indiscriminate  sale  of  poisons,  409. 

Infanticide,  Dr.  Thomson  on,  1. — by  omis- 
sion, 33. — by  commission,  34. — cnused  by 
poor  law,  670. 

Infantile  syphilis,  617. 

Infants,  haliy,  429. 

Infections  and  contagions,  290. 

Inflammation,  phenomena  of,  552,  585. — 
treatment  of,  801. 

Influenza,  prevalence  of,  92. 

Injuries  and  mutilations,  321. 

Insane,  treatment  of  the,  766. 

Insanity,  definitions  of,  163. — lavs  relating 
to,  163.-;— simulations  of,  164. — diflferent 
forms  of,  195. — ^law  on,  258. 

Intermittent  fevers,  13. 

Intestinal  hsemorrhages,  810. 

Intestines,  malformations  of,  809. 

Intussusception,  cured  by  inflation,  575. 

Irritability,  definitions  of,  329.— of  plants 
and  animals,  332. 

Irritation,  M.  Broussaii  on,  513. — pheno- 
mena of,  516. 

Italian  voices,  31. 

J. 

Jaundice,  congenital,  cases  of,  520. 

Johnson's,  Dr.,  cases  of  tetano-epileptic  col- 
vulsions,  431. 

Johnstone's,  Dr.,  address,  61. 

Jones',  Mr.,  translation  of  Manual  of  Medi- 
cine,  780. 

Juries,  disqualifications  to  serve,  on,  130.' 

K. 

Kirronofiis,  description  of,  519. 
Knee,  luxation  of,  475. 
Knee-joint,  contractions  of,  231. — infantile, 
disease  of,  406. 

L. 

Lactation  from  the  axillae,  125. 

Lactoline,  preparation  of,  255. 

Langley,  Mr.,  on  Ticarious  lactation,  125. 

Larynx,  ulceration  of,  445. 

Laws,  poor,  eflfect  of,  on  the  profession,  629. 

Lepelletier  on  scrofula,  81. 

Life,  duration  of,  65. — assurance  of,  65.—- 
as  an  entity  or  principle,    173.  —  not  a 
principle,  202. — true  notion  of,  266. — not 
exclusively  in  the  bl'>od,  267. 
ight,  effects  of,  580. 
•pa,  tumefied  by  fright,  446. 


Llston,  Mr.,  on  infisntile  henam,  S86.— 
rhlnoplastic  operation,  367. 

Lithotomy,  case  of,  478. — difficult  ttseof, 
667. — and  lithotrity  compared^  698. 

Liverpool,^  meeting  at,  1 53  .—corporate  job- 
bers at,  I8i.:~medical  institution,  186.— 
medical  association,  219. 

Lunacy,  new,  bill,  262. 

Lunatic  asylums,  defects  of,  765. 

Lungs,  inflated,  suim  in  water,  3, — putrid, 
swim  in  water,  2. — of  still -bora  i&fssts, 
3. — of  living  iofimts,  3. 

Lymphatics,  diseases  of,  352. 

Lymphiferous  tissue,  extent  of,  6. 

M. 

Magendie's  formulary,  by  GoUy,  599. 

Maize,  use  of,  447. 

Malgaigne's,  M.,  manual  of  medidae,  780. 

Malpractice  in  Dublin,  413. 

Mammae,  congenital,  aweffing  of,  179. 

Man,  constitution  of,  374. 

Mania  caused  by  worms,  23. — ftigaed,  130. 

account  of,  195. — suicidal,  320. 
Materialists  and  immaterialiats,  161. 
M'Cormac,  Dr.,  on  fever,  66. 
M'Whinnie,  Mr.,  on  hernia,  S7«. 
Measles,  intra-uterine,  584. 
Mecca,  balsam  of,  use  of,  54. 
Medals  of  t|ie  Royal  Society,  30. 
Medical  institutions.  Dr.   Fyfc  oa,  977.— 

Gazette,    misrepreseatatioas   of,    386. — 

Quarterly,  review  of,499.— qucstkms,odd, 

505. — Reform  Associatioo,  512. — ^boUay, 

768. 
Medico-Botanical  Society,  report  of,   19.— 

Transactions,  reviewed,  249.^ 
Medulla  spinalis,  diseases  of,  177. 
Medullary  sarcoma,  350. 
Meetings  at  the  Royal  College  of  Fkyiidaas, 

25,  94. 
MelBEchclia,  accouat  of,  195. 
Meningitis,  with  emprostfaotoaoa,  636. 
Menstruation,  vicarious,  by  tke  laagis,  355. 
Mercury,  preparations  of,  306. 
Meteorological  Journal.  32, 64,  96, 138, 160, 

224,  256,  288,  S20,  253,  448. 
Metropolitan  hospitals,  abases  ia,  793. 
Military  service,  disqualificatleas  for,  97, 
Milk,  preservation  of,  866. 
Mind,    definition  of,    161. — physiology  and 

pathology  of,  164. — sound,  definition  of, 

164. — unsound,  what,  262. 
Minim  measure,  improved,  672. 
Monomania  treated  by  sedatives,  381. 
Morbid  anatomy  in  mania,  199. 
Mortality  ia  different  nations,  65. 
Mosaic  system  of  botany,  484. 
Mouth,  diseases  of,  650. 
Mucous  tissue,  extent  of,  4. 
Moguet,  account  of,  651. 
Muscular  tissue,  37. 
Musket- ball  in  the  head,  355. — In  the  chest, 

355. — ^in  the  abdomen,  355. 
Mustard,  black,  oil  of,  629. 
Myelitis,  case  of,  555.— iafanUIis,  637. 
Myrrh,  formulae  of,  54. 


